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The  Dalmatian  Crown  Jewels^ 

BY  GILBERT  ASHTON. 

A  story  of  certain  extraordinary  circumstances  that  caused  an  honest  and  respectable  young 
man  to  flee  from  pursuit  as  if  he  had  transgressed  the  law,  and  brought  him  into  close 
association  with  one  who  habitually  defied  it. 

{Complete  In  This  Issue.) 


CHAPTER  I. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  BANKEB. 

IT  ifi  a  fearful  thing  to  be  stranded  in 
a  great  city.  I  speak  as  one  who 
knows,  for  it  is  not  six  months  ago  that 
I  found  myself  in  that  plight,  and  this 
is  the  story  of  how  I  escaped  from  it. 

1  can  say,  honestly,  that  but  little  of 
the  blame  for  such  a  state  of  affairs 
could  be  cast  upon  me,  whatever  faults 
and  blunders  I  may  have  committed 
afterwards.  I  was  the  only  child  of  a 
father  who  was  reputed  wealthy,  and 
whose  manner  of  living  confirmed  the 
repute;  motherless  since  boyhood; 
brought  up  under  the  fixed  plan  that  in 
time  I  should  take  up  and  follow  my 
father^s  profession,  the  law. 

At  the  proper  time  I  was  duly  entered 
as  a  law  student  imder  my  f  ather^s  tui- 
tion. I  am  sure  I  should  never  have 
made  a  great  lawyer;  I  doubt  I  should 
even  have  made  a  good  one,  for  my 
heart  was  not  in  my  work. 

1  had  drifted  along  in  this  way  for  a 
year  and  a  half;  not  caring  to  go  on; 
not  daring  to  stop,  for  I  knew  what 


grief  my  defection  from  his  beloved  pro- 
fession would  cause  my  father;  and  un- 
able to  discover  any  line  of  work  that 
appealed  to  me  strongly. 

I  was  strong,  and  had  always  been 
fond  of  athletics;  but  I  knew  of  no  way 
in  which  I  could  use  my  strength  to  earn 
a  living,  except  as  a  day  laborer — ^which 
was  absurd.. 

The  matter  was  roughly  decided  for 
me  by  the  death  of  my  father  after  a 
brief  illness;  and  to  the  amazement  of 
every  one  who  knew  us  it  appeared  that 
he  possessed  practically  no  property 
whatever.  True,  he  was  the  nominal 
owner  of  our  home,  but  it  was  mort- 
gaged to  the  last  penny  of  its  value; 
in  fact,  at  the  low  prices  of  real  estate 
at  that  time,  it  is  likely  that  if  sold  at 
auction  it  would  not  have  brought  in 
enough  to  cover  the  mortgages. 

His  large  practice,  a  most  valuable 
asset  to  him,  was  worthless  to  me,  who 
could  not  possibly  take  it  up  even  if  I 
wished;  and  when  the  accounts  of  the 
estate  were  settled,  and  all  his  debts 
paid  in  full,  there  remained  but  a  few 
hundred  dollars  in  the  bank  as  my  en- 
tire inheritance. 
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I  took  a  few  days  to  consider  my 
prospects.  I  was  young  and  strong,  it 
is  true.  But  my  youth  was  a  disadvan- 
tage, since  men  would  not  give  a  young 
and  untried  man  any  responsible  posi- 
tion; and  I  could  see  no  way  to  make 
my  strength  available. 

I  had  always  been  of  a  rather  quiet, 
reserved  disposition,  until  due  occasion 
for  action  arose;  had  made  few  friends, 
and  those  not  in  a  position  to  be  of  any 
present  assistance  to  me. 

My  father's  friends  in  his  own  pro- 
fession offered  to  assist  me  pecuniarily 
until  I  should  become  self  supporting — 
to  take  me  under  their  own  tuition. 
But,  now  that  the  knot  was  cut,  and  I 
felt  free  to  choose,  I  was  glad  to  aban- 
don the  profession,  frankly  stating  the 
reason  to  those  who  had  so  kindly  of- 
fered their  help. 

Our  little  city  afforded  small  oppor- 
tunities, and  I  resolved  to  break  away 
from  it  and  seek  ^y  fortime  in  New 
York.  The  competition  was  greater, 
but  so  were  the  prizes. 

I  had  not  dreamed  how  great  the  com- 
petition really  was.  For  some  weeks  I 
advertised  in  the  daily  papers,  telling 
the  public  that  a  young  man  of  no  par- 
ticular qualifications  was  willing  to 
enter  the  employ  of  any  responsible  firm 
that  wanted  his  services. 

But  one  day  I  footed  up  the  amount 
I  had  invested  in  that  way  without  elicit- 
ing a  single  reply,  and  was  appalled  at 
the  total.  It  amounted  to  nearly  half 
my  entire  expenses  since  coming  to  the 
city,  for  I  was  of  necessity  living  very 
cheaply. 

So  I  took  to  answering  the  "  Help 
Wanted  "  advertisements  in  those  same 
papers,  and  expended  a  large  amount 
of  stationery  and  postage  stamps.  The 
chances  seemed  greater  this  way,  for 
now  I  did  receive  an  occasional  request 
to  "  call  at  this  office." 

These  calls  invariablv  had  the  same 
result,  and  I  discovered  that  my  elab- 
orate education  was  not  of  the  slightest 
use  to  me  when  it  came  to  getting  into 
business.  I  was  perfectly  willing  to 
commence  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder, 
only  it  was  imperative  that  I  receive 
pay  upon  which  I  could  live. 

But  I  soon  ascertained  that,  even  for 
barely  a  sufficient  amount  to  support 


life,  1  stood  small  chance  beside  young 
men  and  boys  who  could  write  short- 
hand,  manage  the  typewriter  rapidly, 
and  knew  something  of  bookkeeping 
and  of  business  customs. 

Of  the  first  I  was  entirely  ignorant, 
and  a  few  days'  study  of  a  "  Manual  of 
Phonography"  that  I  picked  up  at  a 
second  hand  book  store  convinced  me 
that  I  should  never  master  it.  The 
principles  I  could  comprehend  easily 
enough;  but  to  one  who  had  never 
learned  to  write  a  good  long  hand  the 
practice  was  out  of  the  question. 

So  matters  grew  more  hopeless  from 
day  to  day,  as  my  money  seemed  to  take 
wings,  in  spite  of  the  strictest  economy, 
and  the  chance  for  fortune  seemed  as 
far  away  as  on  my  arrival,  if  not  farther. 

Still,  I  received  occasional  '^invita- 
tions "  to  call,  and  each  one  of  these 
served  to  raise  my  spirits  for  a  time — 
until  I  had  interviewed  a  representative 
of  the  firm. 

It  was  after  answering  one  of  these 
invitations  (with  the  usual  result)  that 
I  turned  off  Broadway  into  Wall  Street 
one  afternoon,  and  sauntered  slowly 
down  towards  the  East  River. 

From  time  to  time  the  doors  and  win- 
dows presented  names  that  I  knew,  some 
by  repute,  and  some  through  my  having 
applied  to  them  for  work.  Suddenly  I 
caught  sight  of  a"  name  on  one  of  the 
largest  windows  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
street,  and  I  stopped  short  in  the  midst 
of  the  hurrying  crowd. 

It  was  nearing  three  o'clock,  and 
messengers  from  all  the  down  town 
firms  were  scurrving  to  the  banks. 

"  What  a  fool  I  was ! " 

A  messenger  boy  on  the  run  banged 
against  me  and  caromed  off  to  one  side ; 
and  as  he  regained  his  balance  he  glared 
angrily  at  me,  and  remarked: 

''  You  are  yet!  " 

It  struck  me  that  he  must  have  heard 
my  ejaculation ;  but  my  spirits  had  gone 
up  with  a  bound,  and  I  cared  little  for 
his  opinion.  I  was  always  of  a  sanguine 
temperament. 

"  Elmer  S.  Gaylord  &  Co.,"  said  the 
gilded  window. 

It  was  not  likely  there  could  be  two 
men  of  such  a  name,  even  in  New  York. 
This  one  had  been  familiar  to  me  all  my 
life. 
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1  passed  between  the  tall  pillars  and 
through  the  swinging  door.  At  the 
back  of  the  great  room  I  could  see  a 
railing,  and  beyond  it  an  open  carpeted 
space  which  I  knew  must  be  the  road  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  firm. 

1  leaned  over  the  railing,  and  a  boy 
sitting  at  a  table  within  glanced  up 
languidly,  and  finally  approached  me 
after  a  prolonged  stare. 

"  You  wish  to  see  some  one?  ^' 

''  Is  Mr.  Gaylord  in?  '^  I  asked. 

He  looked  me  over  slowly  from  head 
to  foot,  and  I  knew  what  he  was  think- 
ing of. 

My  clothes  were  clean  enough,  but 
they  were  well  worn;  in  view  of  my  rap- 
idly diminishing  store  I  had  not  felt 
justified  in  buying  new  ones.  My  shoes 
showed  an  occasional  crack,  despite 
careful  polishing,  and  my  hat  was  some- 
what faded.  I  had  heard  of  **  shabby  , 
respectability,"  but  I  never  realized  all 
that  it  could  mean  until  that  four  dollar 
a  week  office  boy  ran  his  eyes  over  me. 

His  glance  seemed  to  bore  through 
the  woven  stuff  and  see  the  emptiness  of 
my  pockets  and  the  hopelessness  of  my 
prospects. 

**You  wish  to  see  Mr.  Gaylord  per- 
sonally f"  He  seemed  surprised  at  my 
impudence. 

"  Yes." 

*'What  name,  please?"  he  drawled, 
looking  about  the  room  as  though  he 
had  almost  forgotten  my  presence. 

"  Kobeft  Toland  Lewis,"  I  said. 

***And  the  nature  of  the  business?" 
His  supercilious  smirk  made  me  long  to 
box  his  ears,  and  anger  gave  me  a  sud- 
den bracing  up.  After  all,  my  f ather^s 
son,  even  in  shabby  clothes,  had  a  right 
to  ask  to  see  an  old  friend  without  being 
insidted  by  this  cub. 

'''The  business  is  mine  and  his,"  I 
said,  with  a  frown.  "Tell  him  my 
name;  that  is  enough." 

The  boy  looked  about  to  make  some 
remark,  but  thought  better  of  it.  Per- 
haps it  was  just  as  well  for  both  of  us, 
for  a  few  more  such  words  and  looks 
would  have  made  me  liable  to  arrest  for 
assault  and  battery. 

Incivility  does  not  lie  in  spoken 
words  only;  it  is  insolent  tones  that  are 
the  most  unbearable  and  at  the  same 
time  the  hardest  to  swear  to. 


He  wrote  my  name  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
and  disappeared  through  an  inner  door. 
I  had  not  long  to  wait;  in  a  few  mo- 
ments he  reappeared,  minus  the  slip. 

"Mr.  Robert  Toland  Lewis  of  Mel- 
ton, sir?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Please  to  walk  in,  sir.  Mr.  Gaylord 
will  see  you  immediately."  He  pushed 
the  catch  of  the  gate,  before  I  could 
move,  and  swung  it  open.  "  This  way, 
sir." 

It  was  months  since  I  had  put  my  foot 
on  a  velvet  carpet,  and  I  enjoyed  the 
sensation  luxuriously.  I  thought  it 
likely  ^that  a  long  time  would  elapse 
before  it  would  be  repeated,  and  made 
the  most  of  it. 

A  short,  rather  heavily  built  man  sat 
at  the  desk,  with  his  back  to  me.  He 
did  not  move  until  he  heard  the  door 
spring  click,  and  then  swung  around  in 
his  chair. 

A  smooth,  genial  face,  with  no  deep 
lines;  a  twinkle  of  mingled  fun  and 
shrewdness  in  his  eyes;  the  face  of  a 
man  who  took  life  easily,  and  got  out 
of  it  whatever  there  was  to  get  in  the 
way  of  comfort  and  amusement,  with- 
out taking  reverses  too  hardly.  A  face 
that  I  had  known  well  for  twenty  years ; 
the  face  of  an  old  friend. 

He  sprang  up  as  the  door  shut,  and 
advanced  with  outstretched  hand;  his 
eyes  took  me  in  from  head  to  foot  in  a 
single  comprehensive  glance. 

But  there  was  only  friendliness  in  the 
glance,  and  interest;  almost  the  only 
such  look  I  had  met  since  entering  the 
city;  and  it  was  like  a  "  welcome  home  " 
after  years  of  absence  in  a  foreign  land. 

"  Well,  Bobby,"  he  said,  "  I  am  glad 
to  see  you." 

The  old  familiar  diminutive  seemed 
to  take  away  my  breath,  and  I  could 
scarcely  speak  plainly. 

"  You  are  too  good,  Mr.  Gaylord,"  I 
said,  at  last.  "I  hardly  expected  you 
to  remember  me." 

"Why  not?"  he  retorted,  briskly. 
"  Vye  tossed  you  up  to  the  ceiling  often 
enough  when  you  were  a  little  fellow 
about  as  big  as  my  thumb,  and  came 
near,  knocking  out  your  brains  once  at 
the  game.  And  I  have  played  horse  for 
you  until  you  had  beaten  my  legs  sore," 
and  he  laughed.     "That  was  reason 
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enough — ^without  the  loss  of  your 
father/' 

He  grew  grave  again. 

"  I  wrote  you  a  letter  of  condolence, 
then,  but  it  was  far  from  expressing  my 
feelings/' 

"  I  received  it,  and  answered  it  as  well 
as  I  could,'*  1  said. 

He  nodded.  "  And  now,  I  suppose, 
you  have  found  Melton  somewhat  slow, 
and  have  come  to  New  York  to  make 
your  fortune,  like  a  hundred  thousand 
other  young  fools?  " 

The  words  were  curt,  but  the  tone 
was  cordial,  and  I  could  take  them  as  he 
meant  them. 

^^  Yes,  and  like  most  of  the  hundred 
thousand  other  young  fools  I  have  re- 
gretted it." 

"Homesick?'' 

"  Oh,  no  I  Only  that  I  haven't  seemed 
to  find  an  opening  anywhere." 

"  Well,  you  needn't  despair  on  that 
account;  it  will  come,  and  will  probably 
be  all  the  better  because  you  have 
waited  for  it.  It  isn't  as  though  you 
were  dependent  on  what  you  could  make 
at  the  start,  as  most  young  fellows  are." 

"  But  I  am,"  I  blurted  out.  "  That's 
just  the  trouble." 

"  What,  did  your  father  cut  you  out 
of  his  will?  He  couldn't,  though;  he 
had  no  oth^r  relatives.  And  you  could 
never  have  given  him  sufficient  cause 
for  such  action." 

*'  Not  at  all;  but  it  would  have  made 
little  difference  in  my  prospects  if  he 
had." 

He  gave  me  a  look  of  sympathy. 

"  Now,  tell  me  all  about  it,"  he  said, 
with  a  friendly  pressure  of  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder  before  sitting  down. 
"There  is  something  strange  about 
this." 

"  But  there  must  be  people  who  want 
to  see  you  on  business,"  I  objected.  *'  I 
don't  want  to  interfere  with  them;  some 
other  time,  when  you  are  not  so  busy." 

"This  is  business,"  he  said.  "I 
know  what  I  am  doing."  He  touched  a 
bell.  "  Thomas,"  he  said,  as  the  office 
boy  appeared,  "  let  everybody  wait  until 
I  call  you.  If  they  don't  want  to  wait, 
they  can  come  another  time,  or  see  the 
cashier.    Now,  go  ahead,  Bobby." 

After  that  I  had  to  speak,  and  I  told 
him  the  plain  truth,  condensing  the 


story  as  much  as  possible,  for  my  mind 
still  ran  on  the  idea  of  anxious  sitters 
waiting  to  see  him. 

"  Weill "  he  said,  as  I  finished,  "  who 
would  have  thought  it?  And  why  didn't 
you  come  to  me  in  the  first  place?  " 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Gaylord,  I 
had  forgotten  that  you  were  here.  I 
had  never  thought  of  you  in  connection 
with  business — only  as  my  father's 
friend,  and  it  is  five  years  since  I  last 
saw  you,  you  know.  And  in  any  case  I 
shoiild  not  have  come  to  ask  you  for 
help,  except  as  a  last  resort." 

"  This  is  the  last  resort,  then  ?  "  he 
asked,  sharply. 

"  Oh,  no.  I  am  not  a  total  failure, 
yet.  I  passed  this  building  this  morn- 
ing, and  saw  your  name  on  the  window. 
I  came  to  see  the  man,  not  the  banker; 
that  is  why  I  am  not  willing  to  take  up 
your  time." 

"  Never  mind  that.  Now,  I  am  an  old 
friend,  and  as  such  I  presume  to  ask 
impertinent  questions.  Tell  me  how 
you  are  fixed." 

I  hesitated.    "  Y^ou  mean?  " 

"  Y"ou  said  your  father  left  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  clear;  you  have  been  in 
New  York  four  months.  How  much 
money  have  you  got  left?  " 

"Forty  three  dollars,"  I  said, 
ashamed.  It  seemed  such  a  pitiful 
amount  to  name  in  such  a  place. 

"xVnd  how  long  will  that  keep  you 
going,  at  your  present  rate  of  living?  " 

"  A  month,  perhaps.  Postage  is  cost- 
ly, and  I  have  been  using  a  lot  of  stamps 
answering  advertisements." 

"And  after  that?" 

"  The  Lord  only  knows,"  I  said,  sim- 
ply. "I  hope  to  find  a  place  before 
that." 

"But  if  not?" 

"  There  are  the  docks,"  I  said,.  *'  and 
sweeping  the  streets.  I  am  sure  I  can 
drive  a  cart,  too." 

"  Nonsense!  "  he  exclaimed. 

"I  don't  see  an3rthing  else,"  I  said, 
gloomily.  "I  can  do  that,  and  I've 
found  that  I'm  not  properly  equipped 
for  a  clerk's  place — or  apparently  for 
any  other  in  a  mercantile  house." 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  paced  the 
room  for  some  moments,  inspecting  the 
carpet  in  a  vacant  manner.  Then  he 
turned  to  me  suddenly. 
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*'  Stand  up !  "  he  said. 

Wonderingly  I  obeyed  him,  while  he 
inspected  me  narrowjy. 

*'  You  are  strong?  '^ 

I  lifted  a  heavy  chair  at  arm^s  length. 

"  Have  you  courage  —  nerve  —  de- 
cision? " 

"I  have  never  been  tried,"  I  said, 
*^  but  I  hope  so." 

**  Good !  You  don't  boast,  anyhow," 
he  remarked,  opening  the  door  of  an 
inner  office.    "  Come  in  here." 

The  outer  sanctum  had  been  merely 
shut  off  by  a  ten  foot  partition  from  the 
rest  of  the  great  room;  this  one  was  in- 
closed above  as  well. 

He  shut  the  door,  bolted  it,  and  drew 
a  curtain  across  it.  I  began  to  feel  a 
little  excitement,  being  sure  that  such 
elaborate  precautions  must  have  some 
deep  underlying  cause. 

"  I  have  been  looking  for  a  man  of  a 
certain  caliber,"  he  began  in  a  low  tone. 
"  And  I  believe  you  may  fill  the  place. 
I  hope  so,  I  am  sure.  But  first:  You 
were  to  have  been  a  lawyer — ^you  real- 
ize what  professional  secrecy  entails?  " 

I  nodded. 

"  And  you  may  have  a  chance  of  em- 
ployment in  the  banking  business ;  you 
can  understand  a  similar  professional 
caution  in  that  ?  " 

Another  nod. 

"  And,  lastly,  you  are  the  son  of  my 
old  friend.  Judge  Lewis,  and  I  ask  you, 
as  a  gentleman,  not  to  let  slip  the  slight- 
est hint  of  what  I  am  going  to  say — 
whether  you  become  involved  in  the 
matter  or  not."  • 

"  You  have  my  promise  on  all  those 
grounds,"  I  said,  ^*and  also  on  the 
ground  of  old  friendship  and  of  grati- 
tude for  your  present  interest  in  me." 

**Good!  If  I  didn't  believe  I  could 
trust  you,  I  should  not  say  a  word  of 
the  matter.  Now,  first,  you  want  work 
of  some  kind.  I  offer  you  a  place  as  mes- 
senger in  this  firm.  I  will  pay  you 
twelve  dollars  a  week;  enough  to  live 
on,  and  more  than  is  usually  paid  for 
similar  work. 

"In  most  cases  young  fellows  are 
glad  to  commence  at  a  nominal  salary 
for  some  years,  for  the  chance  of  getting 
an  opening  with  a  respectable  banking 
firm.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  repay  the 
firm  by  increased  interest  in  its  busi- 


ness. It  will  mean  beginning,  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  working 
up  as  you  are  qualified;  always  a  matter 
of  many  years,  and  in  most  cases  with 
no  chance  of  reaching  the  top. 

*^Most  men  have  not  the  force  of 
character  needed  to  fill  the  higher  po- 
sitions. But  it  is  safe  and  sure,  as  long 
as  you  attend  to  business  properly, 
whether  you  rise  or  not.  What  do  you 
say?" 

"  Your  offer  is  more  than  kind,  and 
much  more  than  I  have  any  right  to 
hope  for,  knowing  my  present  unfitness. 
If  I  take  the  place,  you  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed in  me;  you  shall  have  the 
best  I  have  to  give.  That  wUl  be  my 
way- of  thanking  you." 

**  //  you  take  it?  Do  you  hesitate?  " 
he  queried. 

"  I  take  it — conditionally.  There  is 
an  alternative,  you  know.  You  did  not 
bring  me  in  here,  and  take  such  elabor- 
ate precautions  against  being  over- 
heard merely  to  offer  me  a  messenger's 
job." 

He  leaned  back  and  laughed,  rubbing 
his  hands. 

"Good!"  he  chuckled.  "The  first 
point  won !  You  can  see  through  a  lad- 
der, anyhow;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  most 
young  fellows  of  your  age  can't,  until 
they  have  stuck  their  heads  in  between 
the  rungs.  Then  what  they  see  comes 
too  late  to  be  of  any  service  to  them  or 
any  one  else." 

I  waited,  too  anxious  even  to  smile, 
for  I  felt  sure  that  something  serious 
was  to  come  out  of  this;  and  he  resumed 
his  talk. 

"  I  have  something  else  in  my  mind, 
and  I'll  lay  it  before  you  in  a  general 
way,  first.  You  have  traveled  in 
Europe?  " 

"  Two  summers.  England,  France, 
Italy  and  Germany — ^a  little  of  each.  I 
was  attending  college,  and  could  only 
spare  a  few  months." 

"  That's  enough;  you  know  the  ropes, 
and  won't  go  astray  like  a  greenhorn. 
Now,  what  I  have  to  propose  is  this.  I 
need  a  messenger  to  a  certain  foreign 
city  who  must  carry  a  valuable  package. 
It  ought  not  to  be  known  to  any  one 
from  whom  the  messenger  comes,  or  to 
whom  he  goes,  and  yet  I  fear  both  facts 
will  leak  out. 
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^'The  package  is  of  immense  value; 
almost  certainly  attempts  will  be  made 
to  seize  it;  and  those  who  are  on  its 
track  have  great  resources  and  vast  in- 
genuity. The  messenger  will  take  his 
life  in  his  hand  even  before  he  sees  the 
package;  nay,  either  his  liberty  or  his 
honor — or  both — ^may  be  involved  as 
well.  It  is  playing  at  the  greatest  risks 
for  an  immense  stake. 

"  I  need  an  honest  man,  strong  of 
limb,  stout  of  heart,  fertile  in  invention 
and  discreet  always,  and  faithful  even 
to  death  and  dishonor.  Such  a  man  is 
not  easy  to  find.  Many  a  man  has  one, 
or  perhaps  most,  of  the  qualities  I  have 
named;  the  man  who  can  show  all  of 
them  is  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with  all 
his  life.  I  believe  a  young  and  untried 
man  is  the  best  for  my  purpose,  and  I 
believe  you  have  the  essential  qualities. 
They  are  undeveloped,  thus  far,  but  I 
think  they  are  there. 

"  Now,  you  may  take  up  or  reject  the 
offer,  as  you  choose;  knowing  the  risks, 
I  am  unwilling  to  encourage  you,  or  to 
do  more  than  lay  the  matter  before  you. 
Your  rejection  of  the  mission  will  have 
no  influence  on  the  other  proposition; 
the  place  as  messenger  is  open  to  you 
in  any  case.  Take  time  to  think.  Shall 
I  leave  you  to  consider  it?  "- 

I  shook  my  head. 

«  Not  yet,"  I  said.  ''  In  the  first  offer 
you  named  the  chances,  the  compensa- 
tion, and  the  future  prospects,  if  I  at- 
tended to  my  work  properly.  In  the 
second  one  you  have  spoken  only  of  the 
chance  of  success  and  the  danger  of 
failure." 

"  Good  again,"  he  laughed.  "  You 
have  scored  another  point.  The  ro- 
mance of  it  and  the  prospect  of  adven- 
ture do  not  carry  you  away.  In  the  sec- 
ond proposition,"  he  said,  gravely,  "a 
successful  carrying  out  of  the  affair 
means  that  the  messenger  must  have 
displayed  more  than  ordinary  qualities; 
and  such  qualities  of  energy  and  deci- 
sion, courage  and  ingenuity  as  can  be 
called  into  play  at  a  moment's  notice. 
A  man  with  such  qualities  I  am  in  need 
of  always;  and  those  qualities  will  lead 
the  possessor,  as  soon  as  they  are  proved, 
to  immediate  employment  at  a  good 
salary,  with  prospects  of  speedy  promo- 
tion to  the  first  rank," 


^*  You  mean  ?  "  I  said,  eagerly. 

He  walked  to  the  door,  on  which  the 
firm  name  was  painted  on  the  glass,  and 
tapped  with  his  finger  on  three  letters 
that  made  my  heart  leap. 

"  &  Co." 

*' Partnership?"  I  exclaimed,  rising. 

"  Yes." 

'^  Is  it  so  great  a  matter  as  that?  " 

"  The  matter  is  so  great  as  that;  so 
is  the  danger  to  the  messenger;  so  great 
also  must  be  the  resources  of  the  man 
who  can  carryiit  through.  On  the  other 
hand,  failure  means  probable  death,  or 
life  imprisonment,  which  is  worse. 
Don't  forget  that." 

"  I  don't,"  I  said,  very  truthfully,  for 
his  matter  of  fact  way  of  stating  the 
consequences  of  failure  made  me  shiver. 

He  appeared  as  cold  blooded  as  an  eel, 
though  I  had  good  cause  to  know  that 
he  was  not. 

"  It  is  a  great  risk  for  a  great  stake, 
and  that  is  what  I  came  to  New  York 
for.  Let  me  try  it,  if  you  are  willing  to 
risk  it.  But  what  will  your  partners 
say?    Should  they  not  be  consulted?  " 

"  No;  they  are  straw  men.  I  am  the 
firm,  and  they  know  nothing  and  will 
know  nothing  of  this  matter.  If  they 
did,  it  could  make  no  difference  to  me 
personally." 

*^  Very  well,  Mr.  Gaylord,  I  am  more 
than  satisfied.  What  are  my  instruc- 
tions, and  when  am  I  to  start?  " 

"  You  are  to  start  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date-r-^tomorrow,  if  possible — ^for 
Amsterdam." 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  JEWELS. 

I  BELIEVE  that  if  I  had  shown  any 
emotion  Mr.  Gaylord  would  have 
dropped  me  from  the  undertaking  even 
then. 

He  glanced  at  me  inquiringly,  to  see 
how  I  took  his  announcement;  I  re- 
turned his  gaze  with  perfect  equanimity. 
He  did  not  seem  to  realize  to  what  a 
pitch  of  desperation  I  had  come. 

If  he  had  asked  me  to  start  for  Papua, 
Central  Africa,  or  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  I 
would  have  received  the  commission  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  provided  there 
was  a  chance  of  fortune  in  it. 
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''SbaU  you  be  ready?'' 

"I  am  ready  now,  if  necessary/'  I 
said. 

''That's  the  right  spirit,"  he  re- 
marked, approvingly.  "  However,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  quite  such  a  hurry  as 
that,  though  you  will  have  plenty  to  do 
before  you  sail." 

He  tossed- me  a  copy  of  the  Trumpeter 
of  that  morning's  issue. 

''Find  out  when  a  boat  leaves  for 
Rotterdam,  and  the  sailing  time.  Hello ! 
heUo ! "  ringing  the  telephone  that  stood 
on  his  desk.  "Thomas,  call  '0786 
John'  for  me.  Ask  for  Mr,  Bennett, 
and  say  I  want  to  see  him  here  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  Show  him  into  some 
other  room;  I  don't  want  him  in  here. 
Tdl  me  when  he  comes.  Now  then, 
have  you  found  it?  "  turning  to  me. 

"  The  Eavenna  sails  at  eight  tomor- 
row morning,  straight  for  Rotterdam 
without  a  stop." 

"Good!  Couldn't  be  better  1  Have  a 
cigar;  you  will  find  them  in  the  lower 
drawer — ^left  hand  side." 

He  was  striding  up  and  down  the 
room  by  this  time,  with  his  hands  be- 
hind him. 

"  I  might  make  better  time  by  taking 
the  Argentine  tomorrow  to  Queenstown, 
mail  boat  to  Milf  ord,  train  to  Hull,  and 
steamer  across,"  I  suggested. 

*'  Wouldn't  do.  It  would  be  quicker, 
but  not  as  safe;  it  would  leave  too  many 
chances  open,  and  wouldn't  serve  my 
purpose  half  as  well.  Too  many  points 
where  attack  and  escape  would  be  only 
too  easy.  The  Rotterdam  boat  would 
land  you  almost  on  the  spot." 

"  B-r-r-r-r  I "  rang  the  telephone. 

«  Hello '' 
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"  All  right !  I'll  see  him  in  a  moment. 
Tell  him  to  wait."  Clash !  went  the  re- 
ceiver. "  Make  yourself  at  home, 
Bobby;  I've  got  to  talk  to  a  man  for  a 
few  minutes." 

The  door  slammed  behind  him.  He 
was  almost  volcanic  in  his  energy  when 
he  became  deeply  interested. 

I  leaned  back  in  the  soft  leather  cov- 
ered chair,  closed  my  eyes,  and  tried  to 
think. 

It  was  hard  to  realize;  an  hour  ago  I 
was  friendless,  and  practically  penni- 
less, with  no  apparent  chance  of  earning 


enough  to  pay  my  board  bUl  in  sight. 
Now,  I  was  about  to  engage  in  a  busi- 
ness of  the  greatest  importance,  calling 
lor  the  best  and  highest  qualities  a  man 
could  possess. 

Did  I  have  them?  I  hoped  so,  but  I 
felt  doubtful,  since  they  had  never  been 
tested.  I  did  not  have  nearly  as  high 
an  opinion  of  myself  as  I  had  had  when 
I  came  to  the  city  a  few  months  before. 

There  is  nothmg  like  a  few  flat  fail- 
ures to  hold  his  own  against  others  of 
his  age  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  a  man. 
Mr.  Oaylord  was  of  necessity  a  keen 
reader  of  men,  and  he  had  pounced  on 
me  almost  at  sight  as  the  man  he 
needed.  Well;  he  should  have  the  best 
there  was  in  me,  at  any  rate;  and  I  re- 
solved that  if  I  failed  in  my  mission, 
and  still  survived,  I  would  never  face 
him  again. 

He  should  know  that  I  had  failed^ 
and  was  aUve;  then  I  would  disappear. 
But  failure  did  not  really  enter  into  my 
thoughts;  it  is  very  hard  to  convince  a 
young  man  that  there  is  anything  he 
could  not  do  if  he  would. 

"There,  that's  settled,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Gaylord,  entering  suddenly.  "  Now 
come  with  me  to  the  Insurance  Safe  De- 
posit Company.  The  package  is  there, 
and  I  must  get  it  out.  It  is  after  hours, 
but  I  know  the  officers,  and  can  arrange 
the  matter.  I  have  not  dared  to  keep  it 
in  our  own  safes.  Money  could  be  re- 
placed, if  stolen,  but  this  is  almost  be- 
yond price." 

"  It  is  not  money,  then  ?  "  I  asked,  as 
we  left  the  building. 

"  No." 

"Papers?" 

"No.  Don't  be  impatient,"  he 
laughed.  "Is  a  Wall  Street  sidewalk 
the  place  to  explain  such  matters?  I 
promise  you  that  before  starting  you 
shall  see  everything  and  learn  the  whole 
past  history  of  the  affair.  You  have 
every  right  to  know  all  about  it,  and 
about  whom  you  have  to  deal  with. 
Nothing  that  1  can  tell  you  will  come 
amiss,  for  the  brightest  intellects  in  the 
world  are  on  the  track  of  this  thing, 
and  will  stop  at  nothing  to  get  it. 

"  Now,"  pausing  in  front  of  a  heavily 
barred  and  guarded  doorway  on  Broad- 
way, "  I  am  going  in  here.  You  go  to 
the  office  of  the  Holland  Steamship  Lino 
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and  engage  passage  on  the  Bavenna  to- 
morrow. Select  the  best  you  can  find, 
and  with  special  regard  to  privacy. 
Take  berths  in  a  fictitious  name,  of 
course;  don^t  forget  that.  Take  two, 
or  even  more,  passages,  if  necessary  to 
insure  your  being  alone.  Don't  stop  for 
expense — ^there's  too  much  at  stake. 
Oh,  I  forgot  to  give  you  any  money; 
take  this,  and  we  can  adjust  matters 
when  you  return  to  the  office.  Get  some 
heavy  clothing,  steamer  rug  and  chair, 
and  whatever  else  you  think  you  may 
need;  order  them  delivered  on  the 
steamer.^* 

He  handed  me  a  roll  of  bills,  and 
turned  away  abruptly. 

It  was  only  a  few  blocks  to  the  Hol- 
land Line  office.  The  summer  exodus 
was  beginning,  but  the  real -rush  was 
not  yet  on,  and  I  had  little  difficulty  in 
securing  (for  a  sufficient  consideration) 
a  cabin  to  myself. 

Wraps,  rugs,  and  other  paraphernalia 
were  quickly  ordered  and  paid  for,  and 
I  hastened  back  to  the  bank. 

My  former  enemy,  the  office  boy,  re- 
ceived me  with  effusion  this  time;  the 
man  who  could  demand  Mr.  Gaylord^s 
attention  by  the  mere  mention  of  his 
name,  and  keep  it  for  an  hour,  was 
somebody  to  be  considered,  regardless 
of  his  clothes.  There  were  no  questions 
asked,  and  I  was  shown  into  the  inner 
sanctum  immediately. 

"All  done?'*  asked  Mr.  Gaylord, 
brightly.  **  Good !  I  gave  you  five  hun- 
dred; you  will  need  the  balance  for  tem- 
porary expenses.  Now,  are  you  ready  to 
hear  the  details  of  this  business? 
Thomas,  you  may  go  home.  Tell  Mr. 
Caswell  that  I  shall  be  late  today,  but 
no  one  else  need  wait  on  that  account.^* 

"  Yessir."  Thomas  looked  as  though 
he  would  give  a  fortune  to  be  within 
hearing  for  the  next  few  hours^ 

"You  read  the  papers,  I  suppose?^* 
began  Mr.  Gaylord.  "  Then  you  prob- 
ably remember  that  about  two  years  ago 
there  was  a  rebellion  in  Dalmatia,  and 
that  the  king  was  driven  out  without 
even  a  chance  to  pack  his  portmanteau, 
poor  fellow.  It  seems  to  be  the  best 
policy,  these  days,  for  a  king  to  have  a 
portmanteau  all  ready  packed,  in  ease 
of  emergency;  but  King  Max  was  like 
the  rest  of  them,  and  didn't  know  there 


was  a  cyclone  about  the  neighborhood 
until  it  hit  him  and  lifted  him  clear 
over  the  border. 

"  The  official  account  stated  that  the 
rebellion  was  caused  by  a  deep  seated 
love  of  liberty  that  had  planted  itself  in 
the  breasts  of  the  people — ^and  all  that 
sort  of  thing;  but  the  facts  were  that 
the  people  in  general  had  no  such  love 
of  liberty  at  all,  and  were  perfectly  well 
satisfied  as  they  were.  Instead  of  love 
of  liberty,  love  of  loot  was  at  the  bottom 
of  it. 

"  Maximilian  XIII  was  a  good  enough 
king,  as  kings  go;  he  attended  to  what 
little  business  there  was  for  him,  and 
was  quite  willing  to  let  other  people  at- 
tend to  theirs;  didn't  try  to  impose  on 
any  one  that  I  ever  heard  of,  and  cut  a 
good  enough  figure  on  horseback  at  the 
head  of  his  little  army.  What  more 
could  the  kingdom  want?  I  wish  we 
could  occasionally  get  a  President  who 
was  willing  to  do  as  much— or  as  little  I 

"  But  there  was  one  other  item  in  the 
account  that  weighed  far  more  than  all 
the  others  put  together.  The  Dalma- 
tion  kingdom  made  up  in  antiquity  what 
it  lacked  in  size  and  strength.  For 
more  than  a  thousand  years  the  Dal- 
matian crown  jewels  had  been  accumu- 
lating. Some  were  bought;  some  were 
probably  stolen;  many  were  gifts  from 
Austrian,  Russian  or  Turk.  The  finest 
probably  came  from  Turkey,  for  after 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  the  Turkish 
army  was  loaded  down  with  stolen 
riches.  What,  then,  must  have  been  the 
hoards  of  the  leaders? 

'*  Dalmatia  somehow  managed  to 
keep  out  of  the  gigantic  struggle  that 
engaged  more  than  half  Europe  at  that 
time,  and  still  kept  at  the  same  time  the 
friendship  of  Christian  and  Mohamme- 
dan. And  both  paid  her  well.  It  took 
a  generation  or  two  to  show  how  she  had 
played  fast  and  loose  with  both  sides; 
and  by  that  time  Europe  had  settled 
down  to  a  peace  that  neither  side  cared 
or  dared  to  break,  else  Dalmatia  would 
have  been  ground  into  little  bits  be- 
tween them. 

"Meanwhile,  she  had  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  of  gold  and  jewels  as  reward  for 
plajring  traitor  to  both  sides.  The  gold 
was  probably  shared  among  the  influen- 
tial men  of  the  time;  the  jewels  were 
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jealously  kept  by  the  rulers.  So  it  came 
to  pass  that  in  the  course  of  those  years 
the  collection  of  crown  jewels  of  Dal- 
matia  grew  to  be  something  astounding, 
and  the  most  elaborate  precautions  were 
taken  to  guard  them. 

**  It  was  said  that  only  a  small  part 
of  them  were  used  and  exhibited  at  the 
coronation  ceremomes,  and  that  no  one 
man,  save  the  king  only,  knew  the  whole 
number  of  them  or  the  places  of  their 
deposit.  But  even  those  that  were  seen 
at  such  times  were  enough  to  excite  the 
envy  of  every  monarch  on  the  Conti- 
nent, much  more  the  cupidity  of  certain 
men  who  coveted  them  only  for  their 
selling  price. 

^  The  latter  class  were  fettered  by  no 
such  considerations  of  decency  or  the 
public  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  as  were  the  first.  The  only 
people  who  took  any  direct  interest  in 
them  were  the  police  of  various  coun- 
tries where  they  had  operated  previous- 
ly; Europe  collectively  did  not  watch 
their  movements.  So  it  came  to  pass 
that  among  the  most  skilful  and  daring 
of  the  criminals  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  there  "was  organized  a 
plot  to  .gain  possession  of  the  crown 
jewels  of  Dalmatia. 

^^  It  seems  an  absurd  scheme  at  first 
sight,  but  there  was  really  no  inherent 
impossibility  in  it;  even  in  time  of  peace 
the  crown  jewels  of  England  were  once 
stolen,  and  in  time  of  revolution  those 
of  Prance  were  scattered  about  over  the 
whole  earth,  so  that  some  of  them  have 
not  turned  up  even  to  this  day.  And 
these  men  gradually  evolved  a  plan  for 
gaining  possession  of  this  magnificent 
hoard. 

"  This  plan  was  to  stir  up  a  revolu- 
tion, and  in  the  excitement  attending  it 
to  seize  the  jewels  according  to  plans 
deeply  laid  beforehand.  To  this  end 
they  spared  neither  blood  nor  money, 
and  the  nimblest  criminal  brains  of  the 
world  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  scheme. 
The  rest  was  common  talk,  and  you  have 
heard  and  read  of  the  outcome  of  it. 

"  How,  in  a  little  insurrection,  aris- 
ing no  one  knew  how  or  why  or  whence, 
the  king  was  forced  to  fly  from  his  capi- 
tal; how  the  crown  jewels  were  scat- 
tered, and  almost  every  influential  man 
in  the  country — ^and  out  of  it,  for  that 


matter — was  accused  or  suspected  of 
having  dipped  his  hand  into  the  pot. 
The  ornaments  of  gold  they  did  get,  but 
they  amounted  to  little,  comparatively, 
for  their  intrinsic  value;  not  enough  to 
reimburse  the  conspirators  for  what 
they  must  have  spent  in  organizing  the 
plot. 

"  They  were  priceless  as  heirlooms, 
or  works  of  art,  but  in  either  of  these 
capacities  the  new  owners  dared  not  ex- 
hibit tjiem,  and  I  have  no  doubt  most 
of  them  went  into  the  melting  pot  in 
short  order.  An  ingot  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  trace. 

*'  But  in  the  matter  of  the  jewels  the 
thieves  were  disappointed,  though  few 
people  know  it  even  now.  They  them- 
selves were  not  likely  to  tell  of  their 
failure,  and  it  best  suited  the  real  hold- 
ers of  the  jewels  to  have  it  supposed  that 
the  gems  were  lost.  But  many  people 
have  wondered  why  no  trace  of  them  has 
ever  appeared  in  the  markets  of  Am- 
sterdam, London,  or  New  York. 

"Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though 
the  conspirators  laid  their  plans  wdl, 
and  things  moved  exactly  as  they  had 
planned,  they  got  only  a  shell  of  the 
cocoanut.  When  they  came  to  inspect 
their  booty,  there  must  have  been  most 
frightful  howls  of  rage,  for  only  then 
they  discovered  that  every  gem  that  had 
fallen  into  their  hands  was  false. 

"  Meanwhile  the  real  gems,  of  which 
such  excellent  imitations  had  been  ex- 
hibited, were  speeding  westward  in  the 
care  of  Colonel  Sabritcha,  an  officer  of 
his  majesty^s  household,  who  was  one 
of  the  very  few  who  knew  the  place  of 
deposit  of  the  real  jewels.  The  conspir- 
ators had  their  agents  everywhere,  but 
before  they  had  found  out  their  mis- 
take and  coidd  notify  their  comrades. 
Colonel  Sabritcha  had  deposited  the 
smaller  jewels  in  the  vaults  of  the  great 
bankers  in  Berlin,  Paris,  Amsterdam 
and  London,  under  such  precautions 
that  none  but  the  right  persons  could 
lay  hold  of  them. 

"One  more  case,  the  smallest,  re- 
mained, but  it  held  the  finest  pieces  in 
the  collection,  and  this  Colonel  Sab- 
ritcha undertook  to  deposit  somewhere 
in  America.  I  suppose  the  idea  was  to 
scatter  them  about  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  so  that  no  matter 
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where  he  might  chance  to  roam  during 
his  exile,  or  what  other  revolutions 
might  afterwards  occur,  a  suflBcient 
store  of  money  could  always  be  secured 
by  the  king  at  some  nearby  point. 

**This  last  casket  contained  the 
largest  and  finest  gems  in  the  whole  col- 
lection. I  suppose  you  are  wondering 
how  I  came  to  know  all  this?  '*  he  broke 
in,  interrupting  himself. 

"I  was  past  wondering;  merely  try- 
ing  to  take  it  all  in/'  I  replied.  "  But  I 
suppose  you  have  lived  in  Dalmatia,  and 
have  friends  among  the  royal  party/' 

**  HavenH  been  within  four  thousand 
miles  of  the  country  within  five  years,'* 
he  returned.  *^  Never  saw  the  king  in 
my  life,  and  know  as  little  of  Dalmatia 
as  I  do  of  Central  Asia.  It  was  this 
way. 

"  Of  course  you  know  it  is  frequently 
necessary  for  me  to  stay  in  my  office 
until  late  in  the  evening.  I  don't  sup- 
pose you  have  ever  had  occasion  to  pass 
along  Wall  Street  at  night;  if  you  have, 
vou  know  it  is  one  of  the  most  deserted 
streets  in  the  town,  though  not  much 
more  so  than  most  of  the  other  streets 
in  the  neighborhood.  Many  a  time  I 
have  walked  down  to  take  the  L  at  Han- 
over Square  without  seeing  a  single  soul 
on  the  way. 

"I  left  the  bank  in  a  pouring  rain 
about  nine  o'clock  one  night.  I  was 
w^earing  rubber  overshoes,  and  that,  and 
the  beating  of  the  rain,  must  have  made 
my  steps  perfectly  noiseless.  As  I  hur- 
ried down  Hanover  Street,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  custom  house,  I  nearly 
collided  with  a  couple  of  men  who  were 
leaning  over  a  third,  for  I  held  my  um- 
brella low,  and  did  not  see  them  until 
I  was  almost  on  them. 

"They  had  evidently  not  heard  me 
coming,  for,  as  I  exclaimed  'Hello!' 
they  sprang  to  their  feet  with  a  cry  of 
alarm — not  so  quickly,  though,  that  I 
had  not  seen  that  one  of  them'had  his 
hand  in  the  pocket  of  the  fallen  man. 
The  nearest  one  made  a  slash  at  me 
with  the  stick  he  held  that  would  have 
felled  me  at  any  other  time;  as  it  was, 
instinctively  I  thrust  out  my  umbrella 
to  ward  off  the  blow. 

"I  had  to  buy  a  new  one  next  day; 
but  a  new  umbrella  comes  cheaper  and 
easier  than  a  new  head. 


a  c 


Police ! '  I  yelled,  at  the  top  of  my 
lungs.    'Murder!    Help!    Police!' 

"  For  just  a  moment  they  hesitated, 
and  then  set  oflE  at  top  speed  in  the  di- 
rection of  Pearl  Street.  I  had  no  mind 
to  pursue  them,  and  knelt  beside  the  un- 
conscious man,  trying  to  revive  him.  A 
moment  or  so  later  a  hand  clasped  my 
shoulder,  and  a  voice  said : 

"  *  AVhat  does  this  mean? ' 

"'It  means  assault — ^possibly  mur- 
der,' I  said,  without  looking  up,  for  by 
the  trousers  at  my  elbow  I  knew  it  was 
an  officer. 

" '  So  it  seems !  (Jet  up,  and  give  an 
account  of  yourself ! ' 

"  I  stood  up  and  faced  him. 

" '  Mr.  Gaylord  I '  he  exclaimed.      . 

"  I  nodded.  '  Glad  you  know  me,'  I 
remarked.  '  I  was  detained  at  the  bank, 
which  accounts  for  my  presence  here  at 
this  time.  I  didn't  see  the  actual  as- 
sault, but  almost  ran  into  two  men  who 
were  leaning  over  this  one.  One  of  them 
was  searching  his  pockets.' 

" '  Did  you  recognise  them  ?  '  By  this 
time  we  were  both  trying  to  revive  the 
man. 

" '  No,  I  couldn't  even  see  their  faces 
plainly.  It's  very  dark  here,  you  know. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  either  of  them 
before,  though.' 

" '  How  about  this  man?  ' 

" '  I  don't  recognize  him,  though  pos- 
sibly I  may  when  we  have  more  light. 
He  looks  like  a  foreigner.' 

"'Yes.  Well,'  standing  up,  'he 
seems  to  be  beyond  what  we  can  do  for 
him;  I  guess  I'd  better  call  an  ambu- 
lance, for  he  seems  to  be  badly  hurt. 
You  will  stay  here,  won't  you?  I  shan't 
be  gone  a  minute.' 

"  *  Of  course,'  I  said.       ^ 

"No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  the 
wounded  man  stirred  and  opened  his 
eyes;  so  promptly,  indeed,  that  I  sus- 
pected him  of  having  been  shamming 
for  some  time. 

" '  Who  are  you?  *  he  whispered. 

" '  A  friend,  who  drove  away  your  as- 
sailants.' 

" '  But  your  name,  quick.' 

"'Elmer  Gaylord,'  I  replied. 

"'The  banker?'  he  exclaimed,  eng- 
erlv. 

« <  Yes.' 

" '  Thank  God ! '    He  thrust  his  hand 
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down  behind  his  loose  collar,  and  pulled 
at  a  flat  package  which  had  been  hang- 
ing around  his  neck.  With  a  jerk  he 
broke  the  string,  and  thrust  the  pack- 
age into  my  hand. 

" ^'Hide  it  quick! '  he  whispered. 

"I  hesitated.  For  all  I  knew,  he 
might  be  a  criminal,  asking  me  to  con- 
ce^  tiie  fruits  of  his  latest  crime. 

'''Hide  it  I'  he  insisted.  'Don't 
open  it.    I  wiU  account  to  you.' 

"'But  why?  Who  are  you?'  He 
made  no  reply,  and  seemed  to  become  in- 
sensible again.  I  thrust  the  package 
into  my  pocket,  and  had  hardly  con- 
cealed it  when  I  f  otmd  the  oflScer  at  my 
side. 

" '  So  he  is  no  bettef? '  he  asked. 

" '  No,'  I  said,  on  the  impidse  of  the 
moment.  It  was  the  truth,  as  far  as  it 
went,  for  he  seemed  now  to  have  re- 
lapsed into  the  same  condition  as  before. 

"The  man  must  have  had  some 
weighty  motive  impelling  him  to  act  as 
he  had,  and,  without  thinking,  I  made 
myself  his  confederate.  As  soon  as  I 
had  spoken  I  regretted  it,  but  to  have 
told  the  officer,  after  that,  what  had 
happened  during  his  absence,  would 
surely  have  aroused  his  suspicions  as 
to  my  own  conduct. 

"  After  all,  I  thought,  the  man  must 
be  confined  to  the  hospital  for  days  or 
weeks,  and  I  woidd  have  plenty  of  time 
to  discover  who  he  was,  and  take  my 
course  accordingly.  He  might  have  had 
most  weighty  reasons  for  imploring  my 
help  and  secrecy. 

''The  ambidance  arrived,  and  the 
man  was  put  into  it.  '  Concussion  of  the 
brain,'  the  doctor  pronounced  it,  after  a 
hurried  examination.  '  May  be  serious; 
probably  not,  though;  he  looks  like  a 
hard  headed  man.  He  will  probably  be 
all  right  in  a  day  or  two.' 

"  I  went  to  the  police  station  with  the 
oflScer,  and  told  my  experience  in  the 
case,  up  to  the  time  when  the  oflBcer  ar- 
rived. Fortunately  he  took  up  the 
thread  of  events  at  that  point,  and  I 
was  not  asked  any  questions  as  to  what 
occurred  afterwards.  He  had  left  the 
man  insensible,  and  found  him  in  the 
same  condition  when  he  returned;  it 
was  only  natural  that  he  should  assume 
that  the  victim  had  been  in  the  same 
condition  during  his  absence. 


"But  all  the  while  that  package 
burned  in  my  pocket,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  every  eye  in  the  room  must  be 
fixed  on  the  slight  bulge  it  caused  in  my 
coat. 

"  I  had  had  enough  of  Hanover  Street 
for  one  night,  and  I  went  home  in  a 
cab.  If  I  had  known  what  I  soon 
learned,  I  should  have  asked  to  be  sent 
home  in  a  patrol  wagon,  and  have  kept 
a  special  guard  of  officers  on  hand  all 
night. 

"  The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the 
bank  opened,  a  card  was  handed  to  me 
bearing  the  name  of  Colonel  Sabritcha, 
and  under  it  was  written  in  pencil,  '  In 
gratitude  for  assistance  last  night.'  It 
was  the  same  man,  apparently  not  a 
whit  the  worse  for  his  adventures. 

'"I  was  only  stunned  for  a  few  mo- 
ments,' he  said,  lightly.  '  But,  only  for 
you,  in  those  few  moments  incalculable 
injury  might  have  resulted,  such  as 
would  have  affected  the  welfare  of  a 
whole  nation,  in  the  end.  Have  you  the 
package  still? '  he  inquired,  eagerly. 

"  I  took  it  out  of  my  pocket,  where  it 
had  lain  quietly  all  night,  and  handed 
it  to  him. 

" '  Good  God  I '  he  exclaimed,  softly. 
'  To  think  what  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted on  account  of  that  I  Man,  do 
you  know  that  for  weeks  I  have  been 
hunted  by  a  gang  of  criminals  who 
would  hesitate  at  no  conceivable  out- 
rage, merely  because  it  was  thought  I 
might  have  this  on  my  person?  And 
you  have  been  carrying  it  loose  in  your 
pocket,  and  yet  live  to  return  it  to  me! ' 

"'Why  shouldn't  I  carry  it  in  my 
pocket? '  I  returned.  '  I  had  no  reason 
to  suppose  it  so  valuable.' 
^  " '  You  might  have  guessed,  from  the 
circumstances,'  he  said,  dryly.  '  But — 
pardon  the  question;  I  will  explain  fur- 
ther shortly — ^have  you  opened  it  ? ' 

"'No,'  I  said,  gruffly.  'Of  course 
not.' 

"  He  laid  his  hand  softly  on  my  arm. 

" '  I  mean  no  insidt,  sir,'  he  said.  '  I 
was  sure  you  had  not;  but  you  cannot 
guess  how  much  depends  on  this  pack- 
age. If  you  had  had  its  safety  on  your 
mind  for  weeks,  as  I  have,  you  would 
imderstand  my  anxiety,  and  why  it  is 
so  great  as  seemingly  to  override  the 
bounds  of  common  courtesy.    If  you  will 
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grant  me  a  few  moments  in  your  most 
private  room,  I  can  satisfy  you  abso- 
lutely/ 

"  I  brought  him  in  here,  and  he  told 
me  the  story  of  the  revolution  in  Dal- 
matia  and  the  carrying  off  of  the  jewels. 
Then  he  opened  the  package,  and — ^I 
cannot  describe  what  I  felt  at  the  sight 
of  them.  You  shall  know,  for  you  shall 
see  them. 

"  He  told  me,  too,  that  the  revolution 
had  not  been  a  popular  one,  and  had 
been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
capital;  the  country  districts,  taken  in 
detail,  had  merely  acquiesced  in  the  new 
conditions  after  they  were  an  accom- 
plished fact.  The  king  had  always  been 
popular,  and  the  sudden  rising  was  un- 
accountable to  all  except  a  few. 

"  The  provisional  government, 
dragged  into  power  almost  against  its 
will,  and  entirely  unready  for  the  man- 
agement of  a  state,  had  speedily  fallen 
into  blundering  and  oppressive  legisla- 
tion, which  was  not  likely  to  improve; 
as  soon  as  the  people  realized  what  a 
mistake  had  been  made  there  would 
I)romptly  be  a  counter  revolution, 
Meanwhile  the  crown  jewels  must  be 
made  secure,  and  Colonel  Sabritcha 
begged  me  to  take  charge  of  them. 

*'  I  did  not  fancy  the  trust.  I  dared 
not  keep  the  things  in  my  own  vaults, 
for  too  many  employees  had  access  to 
Ihem.  It  was  not  a  mere  question  of 
money;  a  man  can  carry  off  only  a  lim- 
ited quantity  of  that,  even  if  allowed  to 
work  undisturbed.  And  money  could 
be  replaced;  but  not  a  single  one  of 
Ihese  jewels  could  be. 

"In  this  case  there  were  millions 
upon  millions  concentrated  in  a  package 
that  I  could  cover  with  my  hand — 
could  almost  hide  in  my  vest  pocket.  A 
safe  deposit  company  suggested  itself, 
and  I  proposed  that  Colonel  Sabritcha 
should  hire  a  box  in  one  of  them  and 
leave  the  jewels  there,  but  he  would  not 
hear  of  it. 

"  *  I  cannot  be  on  the  spot  when  they 
are  wanted,^  he  said.  ^I  must  be  in 
Dalmatia  both  before  the  new  revolu- 
tion and  while  it  progresses.  I  may 
never  see  America  again.  Further,  I 
am  a  marked  man.  If  I  should  again 
take  charge  of  them,  I  should  undoubt- 
edly lose  both  them  and  my  life.    My 


visit  to  you  today  will  make  the  con- 
spirators absolutely  certain  that  I  have 
left  them  in  your  charge;  but  they  can- 
not tell  where  you  may  put  them,  or  to 
whom  you  will  intrust  them  for  trans- 
mission to  the  king. 

" '  You  can  visit  such  safe  places  of 
deposit  without  leaving  a  due  to  tell 
which  one  you  have  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. What  I  want  is  that  you  should 
keep  the  jewels  until  they  are  needed, 
and  then  find  a  safe  and  secret  way  of 
sending  them  to  any  desired  place. 

**  *  You  surely  have  men  that  you  can 
trust,  and  who  are  competent.  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  be  watched,  prob- 
ably assaulted  and  killed,  if  the  conspir- 
ators do  not  feel  sure  that  I  have  parted 
with  them.^ 

"  He  took  the  prospect  so  coolly  that 
I  felt  ashamed  of  hesitating,  and  after 
some  discussion  I  agreed  to  take  charge 
of  the  jewels,  the  compensation  for  the 
risk  that  he  offered  being  more  than 
adequate.  You  can  judge  what  reason 
he  had  for  such  precautions,  for  here 
they  are." 

He  opened  the  case. 

I  had  read  of  great  jewels  at  the  sight 
of  which  men  trembled.  As  I  looked  at 
these  I  grew  afraid;  afraid  of  the  jewels, 
afraid  of  Mr.  Gaylord,  afraid  of  myself. 

There  were  twenty  three  of  them, 
and  not  one  that  did  not  look  to  be 
worth  a  kingdom.  As  I  looked,  I  un- 
derstood how  it  was  that  the  ablest 
criminals  of  the  world  had  not  hesitated 
to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  a  thousand 
years  old  kingdom  for  their  sake. 

Chiefest,  of  course,  was  the  historical 
Great  Blue  Diamond  of  Prelacz,  taken 
from  the  turban  of  a  slain  sultan  after 
the  battle  was  over,  and  presented  to 
the  then  king  of  Dalmatia  by  the  com- 
mon soldier  who  had  found  it  there.  It 
is  true  he  was  made  a  prince  for  the 
gift;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  in  his 
place  I  would  not  have  parted  with  it 
for  the  whole  Dalmatian  kingdom. 

Next  to  it  lay  the  wonderful  black 
diamond  known  as  The  Pit,  for  the  rea- 
son that  no  man's  eye,  even  with  the 
most  powerful  light  to  aid  him,  had  ever 
been  able  to  solve  or  measure  the  depths 
of  blackness  that  lay  within  it. 

A  mighty  opal,  the  Wrath  of  Orizaba, 
lay  to  one  side,  looking  as  though  all 
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tbe  flames  of  the  great  volcano  were 
confined  within  it,  and  likely  to  break 
forth  at  any  moment;  while  beside  it, 
alike,  yet  bo  utterly  different,  lay  the 
Sunken  Rainbow,  a  pearl  from  the 
shores  of  Ceylon,  holding  within  itself, 
subdued,  and  swimming  just  beneath  its 
glistening  surface,  all  the  tints  of  the 
Bow  of  Promise,  and  many  more. 

Bubies,  emeralds,  sapphires,  each 
more  beautiful  than  the  last,  elbowed 
each  other  promiscuously,  and  lost  none 
of  their  beauty  by  the  contrast.  Every 
jewel  had  a  history  (I  have  since  learned 
all  about  them),  and  every  one  in  its 
course  through  the  centuries  had  left 
behind  it  a  trail  of  death;  sometimes 
dishonorable,  sometimes  glorious. 

And  I  was  to  be  responsible  for  the 
safe  delivery  of  these  at  a  distance  of 
four  thousand  miles  or  more !  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  I  was  appalled? 

"  Cover  them  up,  for  God's  sake !  "  I 
whispered,  at  length.  The  things 
seemed  to  be  drawing  my  eyes  out  of  my 
head. 

Mr.  Qaylord  laughed,  as  he  did  what 
I  asked. 

**They  hit  me  pretty  hard,  too,  at 
first,^  he  said.  "  But  one  soon  becomes 
used  to  it,  when  he  doesn^t  have  any 
hope  of  owning  them.  You  know  how 
it  is  in  a  bank;  a  new  man  looks  at  a 
pile  of  currency  as  money,  and  is  con- 
stantly thinking  of  its  value;  but  after 
a  while  he  comes  to  think  of  it  merely 
as  a  commodity — merchandise — that  he 
has  to  handle,  and  forgets  that  he  could 
make  any  particular  use  of  it  if  he 
owned  it.  It  doesnH  seem  to  him  a  par- 
ticle like  tbe  money  that  he  happens  to 
have  in  his  pocket.'^ 

''But  money  has  no  such  intrinsic 
beauty,^'  I  objected. 

"  No.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  part 
of  the  beauty  is  imaginary,  and  comes 
from  the  known  value  of  the  gems. 
Think  of  them  as  so  many  pieces  of  col- 
ored glass,  that  could  be  duplicated  for 
a  few  dollars  apiece,  and  they  will  not 
seem  at  all  the  same.'' 

''  I  don't  believe  it,  but  I'll  try.  But 
if  there  were  less  at  stake  I  should  be 
inclined  to  back  out  of  the  undertaking. 
No,**  as  he  glanced  at  me  sharply,  *'  it  is 
not  the  danger  to  myself.  I  am  think- 
ing of  what  depends  on  them,  and  of 


what  would  happen  to  the  king  of  Dal- 
matia  and  his  friends  if  they  should  be 
lost;  and  I  am  loath  to  be  concerned  in 
that  risk." 

"The  risk  belongs  to  the  king  of 
Dalmatia  and  his  advisers,"  replied  Mr. 
Gaylord,  "  It  was  a  foolish  thing  even 
to  bring  the  gems  to  America;  they 
would  have  been  quite  as  safe  in  any 
European  capital.  But  it  was  done,  and 
they  must  stand  by  it.  Then,  too,  they 
refuse  to  send  an  agent  of  their  own; 
and  it  is  quite  understood  between  us 
that  though  I  choose  the  messenger — at 
their  request — ^the  entire  responsibility 
is  on  them.  If  the  things  are  lost,  they 
ai'e  lost;  having  done  my  best,  though 
I  should  feel  very  sorry,  of  course,  I 
should  feel  no  responsibility  for  it,  and 
no  self  reproach.  I  shall  have  done  my 
best  for  Dalmatia,  and  no  man  can  ask 
more  from  me. 

"  I  did  not  seek  to  involve  myself  in 
the  affair;  it  was  forced  on  me.  But 
these  circumstances  compel  me  to  be 
very  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  mes- 
senger. Having  done  this,  and  having 
assisted  him  in  every  way  possible,  my 
conscience  is  clear,  and  I  know  that  no 
one  of  the  king's  party  will  ever  cast 
their  loss  up  to  me.  They  left  the  jewels 
vrith  me  because  they  believed  me  trust- 
worthy, and  they  know  the  difficulty 
and  danger  that  must  be  undergone  by 
•  the  bearer  of  them." 

"  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  look  at  it 
as  philosophically  as  you  do,"  I  said. 
"But  the  time  is  flying;  what  are  my 
instructions.'^" 


CHAPTER  ni.     . 

THE  BOBBEBT  OP  THE  BANE. 

Mb.  Gaylobd  settled  down  in  his 
chair,  and  deep  Unes  came  in  his  fore- 
head. 

^^  You  have  engaged  passage  to  Eot- 
terdam.  After  embarking,  your  only 
danger  will  be  from  the  people  on 
board;  some  one  may  follow  you  and 
engage  passage  at  the  last  moment.  As 
you  approach  the  other  side,  look  out 
for  trouble.  Some  agents  of  the  con- 
spirators will  almost  certainly  try  to 
board  your  steamer,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment you  and  your  charge  are  in  the 
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utmost  danger.  I  can  only  warn  you 
in  a  general  way;  I  know  nothing  defi- 
nite/^ 

Mr.  Gaylord  went  to  the  safe,  and 
extracted  from  an  inner,  doubly  guard- 
ed drawer  a  tiny  case.  Opening  it,  he 
drew  out  a  ring,  which  he  offered  to  me. 

At  first  sight,  it  was  like  an  ordinary 
seal  ring;  but  another  glance  showed  a 
difference. 

The  setting  was  of  some  peculiar 
stone,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never 
seen.  It  looked  like  a  rough  stone  which 
had  been  split  lengthwise,  and  the  piece 
to  be  used  m  the  ring  again  split  across, 
BO  that  there  were  two  distinct  pieces  in 
the  setting,  though  they  fitted  together 
exactly.  The  cleavage  was  very  irregu- 
lar, so  that  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  even  think  of  duplicating  it  even 
roughly,  and  the  face  of  the  stone  (of 
the  same  irregular  surface)  was  raised 
above  the  gold  setting  that  held  it  in 
place. 

After  once  seeing  one  ring  of  the 
sort,  I  could  have  recognized  its  fellow 
among  ten  thousand,  at  a  glance. 

*^  Put  this  on  your  finger,"  said  Mr. 
Gaylord,  "  and  be  careful  of  it,  for  it  is 
the  key  of  identification.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  man  to  whom  you  should  de- 
liver the  package,  nor  the  place  where 
he  will  meet  you,  for  I  do  not  know  my- 
self. But  he  will  wear  a  ring  much  like 
yours. 

"On  nearing  port,  you  must  take 
every  means  of  keeping  the  ring  plainly 
in  sight,  but  without  seeming  to  be  try- 
ing to  attract  attention  to  it;  also  keep 
a  watch  for  the  man  who  will  wear  an- 
other somewhat  like  it.  On  meeting 
him,  if  he  does  not  know  you  first,  it 
will  be  a  simple  thing  to  attract  his  at- 
'  tention  to  yours.  If  he  is  the  right 
man,  he  will  propose  to  measure,  the 
size  of  the  setting  as  compared  with  his, 
which  will  be  half  the  size  of  yours. 

"  Do  not  take  the  ring  offy  under  any 
circumstances,  but  let  him  place  his 
against  one  side  and  the  other  of  your 
setting.  If  his  setting  fits  either  side 
exactly,  he  will  be  the  man  you  are 
looking  for.  Take  him  to  some  quiet 
place,  and  give  him  the  package.  He 
will  give  you  the  ring  he  wears,  which 
will  be  your  voucher  and  mine  that  the 
jewels  have  been  delivered." 


"  He  will  wear  the  other  part  of  the 
same  piece  of  stone?  "  I  asked. 

"  One  half  of  it.  The  original  stone 
was  split,  so  that  two  messengers  might 
be  sent;  your  departure  will  be  known 
to  them,  but  with  two  to  meet  you  there 
will  be  less  chance  of  missing  you.  The 
delivery  of  either  one  of  the  matching 
pieces  to  you  will  release  the  trust. 

"  Without  such  identification  I  would 
not  deliver  the  gems  to  King  Max  of 
Dalmatia  in  person,  unless  he  gave  me 
an  indemnity  bond  for  the  full  value  of 
them,  and  the  royal  pardon  for  parting 
with  them  contrary  to  the  origmal  in- 
stnictions." 

"That  sounds  simple  and  easy 
enough." 

"  But  it  is  not!  *'  he  retorted,  sharply. 
"  Man,  do  you  realize  that  at  every  mo- 
ment your  life  and  your  liberty  will  be 
in  danger  until  you  have  parted  with 
the  jewels — and  perhaps  afterwards?  I 
have  tried  to  keep  the  whole  business  a 
dead  secret;  yet  I  have  little  doubt  that 
by  tomorrow  morning  the  whole  gang 
will  have  learned  that  the  jewels  are  on 
their  way  homeward. 

"  And  I  cannot  assist  or  protect  you 
in  any  way;  until  after  this  is  over,  you 
and  I  must  be  strangers.  Failure  in  this 
would  ruin  the  whole  plan.  I  will  ex- 
plain about  this  when  you  return;  just 
now  I  cannot.  But  remember :  whatever 
happens  do  not  mention  my  name;  do  not 
attempt  to  communicate  with  me  in  any 
way;  if  you  do,  I  must  deny  all  knowl- 
edge of  you.  Both  as  your  employer  and 
as  your  old  friend  I  demand  your  ab- 
solute promise  as  to  this.  I  will  make 
it  known  to  you  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  for 
you  to  return  to  New  York  or  to  com- 
municate with  me;  I,  too,  have  agents, 
as  well  as  the  conspirators;  not  so  many, 
but  enough  to  serve  certain  purposes." 

"  Very  well ;  I  promise." 

"  Whatever  happens,  mind  you !  There 
will  be  trouble  and  danger  and  perplex- 
ity for  you  at  every  step.  They  may 
assault  you;  they  may  cause  your  arrest 
and  detention  on  any  pretext;  they  may 
attempt  to  rob  you  by  stealth ;  they  may 
try  to  mystify  you  so  that  you  will  not 
know  what  to  do  next.  It  will  all  be 
working  to  their  ends. 

"They  may  put  drugs  in  your  food 
or  drink  to  stupefy  you — oh,  there  are 
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dozens  of  ingenious  ways  that  tKey  may 
take.  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  you  a 
list  of  them.  But  for  escape  from  all 
this  you  must  depend  entirely  on  your 
own  strength  and  ingenuity.  I  cannot 
— 1  dare  not — ^be  known  in  conliection 
with  the  business  at  this  time.  It  is 
much  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  life 
and  death  with  me. 

**  Now  you  know  the  conditions;  do 
you  accept?  You  are  still  unbound; 
the  berth  you  have  engaged  on  the  Ra- 
venna can  be  canceled,  or  forfeited  if 
necessary.  I  would  have  you  decide, 
remembering  all  the  dangers,  all  the 
conditions.'* 

'*I  have  decided;  I  will  go/'  I  said, 
quietly. 

The  thing  seemed  too  great  a  matter 
to  cause  mere  excitement.  It  was  like 
one  of  those  sudden  tropical  hurricanes 
that  come  so  swiftly  and  so  powerfully 
as  to  beat  the  waves  flat,  instead  of  in- 
creasing their  size. 

**  I  expected  no  less  of  you,"  he  said, 
oif ering  me  his  hand.  '^  Then  here  are 
your  final  instructions.  Here  is  a  key 
to  the  private  door  of  my  office."  He 
opened  the  door.  "  Take  a  good  look 
at  the  locality,  so  that  you  wUl  be  able 
to  recognize  the  place  without  hesita- 
tion in  the  dark.  Try  the  key,  so  that 
you  may  be  used  to  it;  try  it  several 
times.    Come  this  way." 

He  led  me  to  a  small  safe  standing  in 
the  corner  and  explained  the  combina- 
tion.   "  Try  it,"  he  added. 

I  did  so. 

"Again!" 

I  did  it  again. 

"Make  a  snecial  note  of  that,  for 
much  depends  on  it,"  he  went  on. 
"  Now,  you  must  know  that,  every  night, 
from  twelve  o'clock  to  half  past,  the 
watchman  is  down  stairs  loolang  after 
the  furnace.  He  turns  the  key  in  the 
watchman's  clock  at  twelve  precisely, 
and  starts  down  stairs  immediately;  he 
is  gone  for  twenty  minutes,  at  least; 
usually  more,  but  he  must  be  back  in 
time  to  turn  the  key  again  at  half  past 
twelve. 

"Tonight  you  will  leave  your  room 
about  eleven  o'clock,  and  walk  down 
town  at  a  moderate  gait,  timing  your- 
self so  that  yoTl  are  at  Broadway  and 
Wall  Street  when  the  Trinity  Church 
2  A 


clock  marks  twelve.  Manage  it  so  that 
you  do  not  appear  to  be  loitering  for  a 
purpose,  or  you  may  have  a  policeman 
questioning  you,  or  ordering  you  to 
move  on.  That  might  be  dangerous,  for 
you  want  to  escape  aU  observation. 

"  At  twelve  you  will  start  down  Wall 
Street,  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed,  but  with- 
out hurrying.  Turn  up  Nassau  to  Pine, 
and  follow  it  to  this  private  door.  Have 
your  key  ready  in  your  hand;  walk  up 
the  steps  quickly  and  quietly,  and  come 
into  tins  room. 

"  Close  the  door  at  once,  but  without 
noise.  The  liglits  bum  here  all  night. 
Two  minutes  will  suffice  to  open  the  safe 
and  take  out  the  package — ^see,  I  have 
put  it  in  the  upper  right  hand  pigeon- 
hole; then  walk  out  as  you  came  in. 

"  Take  the  L  at  Hanover  Square,  and 
a  cross  town  car  on  Forty  second 
Street.  Do  not  go  to  bed;  sit  up  all 
night,  and  go  aboard  the  Botterdam 
steamer  at  least  an  hour  before  her 
starting  time.  Keep  out  of  sight  until 
she  is  well  down  the  upper  bay — ^too  far 
for  spies  on  shore  to  see  you.  It  may  be 
that  you  will  escape  unobserved;  I  sin- 
cerely hope  so,  but  fear  it  will  not  hap- 
pen so." 

^'You  expect  me  to  be  watched, 
then?  "  I  asked,  in  surprise. 

"My  dear  boy,  they  have  their  eyes 
on  every  one  connected  with  me  in  the 
slightest  way.  Now,  do  you  understand 
your  instructions  plainly?  " 

"Yes,  perfectly.  But  why  must  I 
seem  to  be  robbing  the  bank  at  night? 
Is  not  that  dangerous  for  both  the 
jewels  and  me?  " 

"Yes,  certainly,"  he  replied.  "But 
less  so  than  it  would  be  for  me  to  take 
them  away  now.  I  dare  not  trust  them 
out  of  the  bank  until  they  are  in  the 
lands  of  my  messenger  on  his  way; 
there  my  responsibility  ends." 

"  And  mine  begins! "  I  said,  ruefully. 

And  in  truth  the  responsibility  began 
to  be  a  heavy  one. 

"If  it  were  possible,"  went  on  the 
banker,  "I  would  tell  you  to  come  at 
six  tomorrow  morning;  but  in  such  a 
case  as  this  there  must  be  secrecy  as  ab- 
solute as  I  can  make  it.  Not  a  soul  must 
know  but  you  and  I." 

"  Not  a  sold  shall  know,"  I  affirmed. 
"Come  what  may,  you  shall  hear  no 
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word  from  me  until  the  jewels  are  safely 
delivered/^ 

"That  is  the  right  spirit/*  he  said. 
"  At  the  end  of  two  months,  if  you  have 
not  heard  from  me,  come  to  me,  whether 
you  have  been  successful  or  not.  All 
complications  will  be  made  straight  by 
that  time,  whether  well  or  ill.  I  say 
this,  because  by  some  accident  I  may  be 
unable  to  notify  you  as  soon  as  the  dan- 
ger is  over,  though  I  think  I  have  every 
precaution  taken.  Now,  are  you 
ready  ?  " 

'^  I  am  ready.'* 

**  You  will  need  money,  and  plenty  of 
it.  Here  are  five  thousand  diollars  in 
bills  of  various  denominations.  Use  it 
all,  if  necessary  to  accomplish  your  mis- 
sion. Remember  your  instructions. 
Good  night,  and  good  luck !  ** 

He  turned  out  the  light. 

''We  need  not  attract  xmnecessary 
attention,**  he  remarked.  "I  shall  go 
out  through  the  front  entrance.** 

Once  more  we  shook  hands;  he  closed 
the  door  gently  behind  me,  and  I  stood 
alone  outside. 

Though  the  street  lights  had  been 
turned  on  long  before,  I  had  forgotten 
how  time  was  flying.  I  looked  at  my 
watch;  seven  o'clock.  The  street  was 
dim  and  silent;  not  a  soul  was  in  sight, 
and  the  arc  lights  at  the  comers  threw 
a  ghostly  glare  on  the  pavement. 

As  I  turned  down  and  neared  Wall 
Street  I  saw  how  truly  Mr.  Gaylord  had 
described  its  loneliness  at  night.  Early 
in  the  evening  as  it  was,  the  monetary 
center  of  America  was  almost  deserted ; 
and,  remembering  the  crowd  that  I  had 
encountered  there  a  few  hours  before,  I 
had  a  sort  of  uncanny  feeling,  as  though 
they  were  all  dead  and  I  the  sole  sur- 
vivor. 

I  quickened  my  steps  towards  Broad- 
way, where  I  knew  I  could  get  in  touch 
with  life  again. 

I  dined  in  comfort  at  the  nearest  res- 
taurant, and  decided  to  go  to  the  the- 
ater, that  I  might  forget  business  for  a 
while,  and  calm  the  nervous  feeling 
that  crept  over  me  whenever  I  thought 
of  the  night*s  work  ahead. 

I  was  a  lover  of  the  play,  and  for 
months  I  had  had  to  deny  myself  this 
distraction,  for  economy's  sake;  yet  I 
do  not  think  I  understood  a  word  that 


came  from  the  stage.  I  do  not  now 
know  what  was  the  name  of  the  piece, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  knew  at  the  time. 

But  I  did  know  that  eleven  o*clock 
was  approaching.  I  slipped  out  before 
the  last  act  began,  and  strolled  slowly 
down  Broadway,  with  my  mind  full  of 
what  I  had  to  do. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  every  one  I  met 
must  be  conscious  of  my  purpose;  that 
every  glance  cast  at  me  was  one  of  sus- 
picion. I  was  conscious  of  no  wrong 
intent;  yet  whenever  a  policeman 
strolled  my  way  I  seemed  to  shrink,  ex- 
pecting him  to  accost  me.  And  I  could 
not  conceal  from  myself  that  what  I  ex- 
pected to  do  would  appear  more  than 
strange  to  any  onlooker. 

To  open  the  private  door  of  a  bank 
at  midnight,  with  a  key  that  might  or 
might  not  be  false;  to  abstract  from  a 
safe  jewels  of  stupendous  value,  and 
hurry  out  of  the  country  with  them ! 

I  knew  what  I  should  think  of  such  a 
performance  on  the  part  of  any  other 
man,  and  the  present  remembrance  of 
it  makes  me  more  charitable  towards 
the  appearance  of  evil  in  others. 

In  spite  of  myself  I  walked  too  fast, 
and  was  obliged  to  continue  down 
Broadway  towards  the  Battery  in  order 
to  fill  out  the  allotted  time.  Coming 
back  I  carefully  timed  myself,  so  that  I 
reached  Wall  Street  as  my  watch  point- 
ed to  midnight. 

Pausing  for  a  moment  at  the  comer, 
I  glanced  up  at  the  great  clock  on  Trin- 
ity Church,  and  almost  dropped  the 
watch  I  still  held  in  my  hand.  The 
clock  said  ten  minutes  past  twelve!  My 
watch  was  slowl 

The  possible  consequences  floated 
across  my  mind  in  an  instant.  It  would 
be  12.15  before  I  could  reach  the  bank, 
leaving  me  just  five  minutes  before  the 
watchman  was  liable  to  return;  in  that 
time  I  had  to  enter,  unlock  the  safe,  get 
the  jewels,  close  the  safe,  and  disappear. 

And  a  policeman  or  belated  pedes- 
trian passing  by  might  cause  a  delay  of 
five  minutes  or  more  before  I  coidd  dare 
to  enter.  I  would  have  failed  in  my  un- 
dertaking before  it  was  even  begun  I 

There  was  a  bare  chance  still.  I 
turned  instantly,  and  strode  down  Wall 
Street  at  as  rapid  a  gait  as  I  dared  to 
use.    I  saw  an  officer  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  street  pause  and  look  carefully  at 
me,  but  I  was  past  fearing.  If  he  did 
not  stop  me,  that  was  all  I  asked. 

Up  Nassau  and  into  Pine;  a  sigh  of 
relief  escaped  me  as  I  glanced  up  and 
down  the  street  and  saw  that  it  was 
clear.  Two  minutes  more,  and  I  stood 
on  the  steps,  key  in  hand. 

The  opening  door  threw  a  brilliant 
glare  on  the  asphalt  as  I  entered,  turn- 
ing up  the  dead  latch  so  that  my  way  of 
flight  might  be  imobetructed  if  the 
watchman  shoidd  return. 

I  listened,  intently  for  his  steps;  for 
all  the  sound  I  coi^ld  hear,  I  might  have 
been  buried  in  a  vault.  I  turned  to  the 
comer  where  the  safe  stood,  and  then 
cried  out  aloud,  regardless  of  who  might 
hear  me. 

For  the  safe  had  been  opened  by  some 
one  before  me,  and  the  shattered  condi- 
tion of  the  door  told  its  own  tale.  Burg- 
lars had  been  there  1  The  door  stood 
open,  and  I  coidd  see  plainly  into  every 
pigeonhole;  and  the  upper  right  hand 
compartment  was  empty !  • 

For  a  few  moments  I  was  stunned,  and 
then  the  terrible  consequences  began  to 
confront  me  one  after  another.  I  had 
been  late;  but  for  that  I  might  have 
frightened  away  the  burglars,  and  at 
least  have  saved  the  jewels,  even  though 
my  mission  failed.  They  were  gone, 
and  I  was  under  bonds  of  gratitude  and 
honor  not  to  communicate  with  Mr. 
Gaylord  before  two  months  had  passed. 

*'  No  matter  what  happened,"  he  had 
said,  but  it  was  impossible  to  believe  he 
had  contemplated  such  an  emergency 
as  this. 

If  I  did  not  warn  him  immediately, 
the  thieves  might  be  gone  beyond  de- 
tection; if  I  warned  him,  they  might  or 
might  not  be  caught,  but  his  other  plans 
would  be  fatally  deranged.  Come  what 
might,  our  names  must  not  be  coupled 
together. 

And,  even  if  I  did  warn  him,  why 
should  he  not  conclude  that  I  had 
planned  a  "  fake  "  burglary  to  account 
for  the  loss  of  the  gems,  while  I  was 
really  keeping  them  for  myself?  Only 
he  and  I  knew  that  the  gems  were  there, 
and  I  could  see  that  no  other  part  of  the 
safe^s  contents  had  been  disturbed. 

Those  who  had  been  before  me  knew 
what  they  wanted,  and  exactly  where  it 


was.  I  knew  what  I  should  have 
thought  of  a  man  who  came  to  me  with 
such  a  fairy  tale  as  my  own  story  of 
this  day  must  sound,  and  I  was  afraid 
to  face  the  opinions  of  others.  The 
watchman  must  have  been  bound — ^per- 
haps murdered,  and  I  should  be  accused 
of  that  also. 

Seized  with  sudden  panic,*  I  turned 
out  the  light  (even  at  that  moment 
remembering  Mr.  Gaylord^s  caution), 
opened  the  door  and  fled. 

For  the  next  few  hours  I  must  have 
wandered  about  like  a  madman,  and  it 
was  strange  I  escaped  arrest.  Where  I 
went  I  have  not  the  least  idea,  but  when 
I  came  to  myself  I  was  standing  on 
110th  Street,  facing  Central  Park,  and 
the  day  was  already  bright. 

I  looked  at  my  watch — ^the  watch  that 
had  betrayed  me — and  it  said  6.20; 
therefore  it  must  be  half  past  six.  The 
city  was  beginning  to  bestir  itself,  and 
I  must  decide  on  some  course  of  action. 

I  was  not  conscious  of  having  con- 
sidered anything  at  all  during  my  wan- 
derings of  the  night,  but  now  it  sud- 
denly came  upon  me  that  at  some  time 
or  other  I  had  reasoned  the  whole  mat- 
ter out,  and  that  the  thing  for  me  to  do 
was  to  inform  Mr.  -Gaylord  immediately 
of  the  robbery.  He  might  suspect  me 
of  being  concerned  in  it,  and  I  had  to 
own  to  myself  that  there  was  a  very 
strong  prima  facie  case  against  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  just  as 
strong  a  case  against  Mm;  only  I  could 
not  prove  it.  It  lay  between  us;  only 
we  two,  I  was  sure,  knew  that  the  jewels 
were  there.  Yet  the  thieves  had  gone 
straight  to  their  place  of  deposit,  and 
had  touched  nothing  else ! 

On  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  believe 
that  Mr.  Gaylord  had  taken  them,  and 
I  knew  that  I  had  not;  therefore  some 
one  from  outside  must  have  known  or 
suspected  that  they  were  there. 

It  was  a  knotty  problem;  yet  I  de- 
cided to  warn  Mr.  Gaylord  of  the  loss, 
and  to  inform  him  of  the  cause  of  my 
reaching  the  bank  a  few  minutes  late. 
If  he  chose  to  suspect  me  of  complicity 
in  the  theft,  or  to  cast  me  off  because  of 
my  failure,  I  could  only  endure  it;  he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  do  either.  But 
it  was  very  hard. 

I  went  to  the  nearest  place  and  had  a 
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bath  and  a  shave,  which  removed  most 
of  the  signs  of  my  perturbation  of  last 
night.  Then  I  breakfasted.  Before 
eight  o^clock  I  was  on  the  crowded  L 
train  on  my  way  down  town  to  make 
full  confession  of  failure. 

On  the  platform  I  bought  a  Trum- 
peter, and  when  I  opened  it  after  the 
train  had'  started,  the  first  thing  that 
caught  my  eye  was  as  follows: 

A  DARING  FEAT  I 

WALL  STREET  BANKER  ROBBED. 
NO  TRAC?E  OF  THE  THIEVES. 

About  one  o'clock  this  morning  Officer 
Hammersmith  noticed  that  there  was  no 
light  in  the  Pine  Street  (rear)  entrance 
of  the  banking  house  of  Elmer  S.  Gaylord 
&  Co.,  where  he  is  accustomed  to  see  the 
light  burning  all  night.  Suspecting  some- 
thing wrong,  he  knocked  at  the  door,  hop- 
ing to  receive  a  reply  from  the  watchman, 
who  is  on  guard  all  night. 

No  answer  being  forthcoming,  he  rat- 
tled the  knob  of  the  door ;  and  in  so  doing 
he  turned  the  knob  (perhaps  unconscious- 
ly), and  the  door  opened.  The  officer 
quietly  fastened  it  securely  behind  him, 
and  on  striking  a  match  beheld  a  scene  of 
wreckage. 

The  door  of  a  small  safe,  used  only  by 
the  head  of  the  firm,  had  been  forced  open. 
Without  stopping  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  damage  done.  Officer  Hammersmith 
quietly  searched  the  other  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  finding  nothing  disturbed, 
and  then  proceeded  cautiously  to  the  cel- 
lar, where  he  discovered  the  watchman, 
Arthur  Burling,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  gagged,  lying  near*the  furnace. 

Burling  told  the  officer  that  he  had 
gone  to  the  cellar  at  his  usual  time  to  in- 
spect the  fires,  and  while  engaged  in  rak- 
ing the  furnace  he  was  seized  by  two 
masked  men.  Taken  at  a  disadvantage  by 
reason  of  his  stooping  position,  he  was 
quickly  bound  and  gagged.  His  assailants 
left  him  lying  on  the  floor,  and  proceeded 
upstairs,  where  he  could  hear  them  work- 
ing to  ox>en  a  safe. 

From  the  point  whence  the  sounds 
seemed  to  come,  he  judged  it  to  be  Mr. 
Gaylord's  private  safe,  which  indeed  it 
was.  Burling  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
this  proceeding,  for  a  larger  safe  in  the 
front  of  the  building  held  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  gold  and  notes,  while  the 
smaller  one  attacked  had  been  used  merely 
to  protect  certain  papers  in  case  of  fire, 
and  no  money  was  ever  placed  in  it. 

From  this  he  argued  that  the  thieves 


were  strangers  who  made  a  bold  attempt 
on  mere  speculation.  The  police  think 
otherwise,  being  sure  that  even  the  rash- 
est  burglar  would  take  care  to  ascertain 
something  about  the  arrangements  of  a 
bank  before  attacking  it,  and  this  theory 
seems  the  more  likely  one. 

They  must  have  known  or  believed  that 
something  that  would  be  worth  the  risk 
was  in  the  safe,  especially  as  this  was  the 
only  one  touched. 

As  soon  as  possible  Mr.  Gaylord  was 
notified  of  the  robbery,  and  arrived  at  the 
bank  before  two  o'clock  this  morning.  A 
thorough  investigation  showed  that  noth- 
ing had  been  touched,  apart  from  the 
smaller  safe,  and  even  from  that  a  single 
package  only  was  missing. 

Mr.  Gaylord  stated  that  this  was  a  pri- 
vate matter,  and  in  nowise  concerned  the 
bank,  whose  finances  are  unaffected  by  the 
occurrence.  He  declined  to  state  what  the 
package  contained ;  but  from  the  fact  that 
nothing  else  was  touched,  and  the  smaller 
safe  alone  attacked,  it  is  surmised  that  the 
packet  was  of  greater  value — to  some  one, 
at  least,  if  not  in  the  open  market — than 
Mr.  Gaylord  is  willing  to  admit. 

This  theory  Is  fortified  by  another  fact : 
that  the  door  was  found  unlocked,  with 
nothing  about  it  to  indicate  the  use  of 
force.  This  goes  to  prove  that  either  the 
robbers  knew  the  locality  and  value  of  the 
articles  stolen,  and  were  prepared  with  a 
false  key  to  the  door;  or  else  that  the 
watchman.  Burling,  was  an  accomplice, 
and  opened  the  door  for  them,  the  binding 
and  gagging  being  a  mere  blind. 

Whoever  the  thieves  were,  they  were 
evidently  familiar  with  the  customs  of 
the  bank  employees,  as  is  shown  by  their 
selecting  a  time  when  the  watchman  was 
likely  to  be  in  the  cellar,  to  effect  their 
entry.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
they  stumbled  blindly  on  such  an  oppor- 
tune moment,  and  this  points  to  a  traitor 
within  the  walls,  though  we  would  be 
loath  to  ascribe  untrustworthiness  to  any 
one  in  Mr.  Gaylord's  employ.  The  vari- 
ous employees  of  the  bank  are  likely  to 
be  very  uncomfortable  for  some  time, 
since  in  such  a  case  every  one  must  be 
under  suspicion,  from  the  head  down  to 
the  office  boy. 

Mr.  Gaylord  disclaims  such  a  thought, 
and  expresses  implicit  confidence  in  every 
one  of  his  employees,  including  Burling, 
whom  the  police  have  thought  proper  to 
place  under  arrest  for  the  moment.  It  is 
likely  he  will  be  released  within  a  few 
hours,  for  there  is  nothing  tangible 
against  him,  any  more  than  against  any 
other  member  of  the  bank  force. 
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Mr.  Gaylord  hinted  that  further  devel- 
opments might  be  expected  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  it  is  belieyed  that  he  is  in  pos- 
session of  more  of  a  clue  than  he  is  at 
present  willing  to  admit.  Our  later  edi- 
tions will  keep  the  public  posted  on  each 
and  every  item  of  interest  in  this  connec- 
tion that  may  come  to  light. 

Ofdcer  Hammersmith  hai  been  compli- 
mented at  Police  Headquarters  on  his 
prompt  observation  of  the  darkened  room, 
and  his  deductions  therefrom,  as  well  as 
on  his  quiet  and  courageous  action  in  the 
ease.  The  discovery  of  the  robbery  al- 
most immediately  after  its  occurrence  will 
materially  assist  the  detectives  in  ferret- 
ing out  the  criminals.  We  hope  to  hear 
of  his  sjieedy  promotion.  It  is  through 
such  members  of  the  force,  men  who  can 
observe,  think  quickly,  and  put  the  result 
into  immediate  practice,  that  the  police 
force  of  New  York  justly  derives  its  well 
known  title  of  ^  the  finest  in  the  world." 
Not  that  all  are  so  qualified ;  if  they  were, 
it  would  not  be  x>ossible  to  pick  out  the 
best  man  for  promotion. 

But  it  is  the  prospect  and  hope  of  pro- 
motion that  inspires  most  of  them  to  be 
constantly  on  the  alert ;  and  when  a  man 
lias  signcdly  proved  his  fitness,  as  in  this 
case,  his  prompt  promotion  stimulates  his 
fellows  to  extra  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
law  and  order.  Every  man  feels  that  it 
may  be  his  own  turn  next,  and  the  more 
promotions  for  cause  we  hear  of,  the  more 
we  and  all  good  citizens  of  New  York 
shall  rejoice. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


FLIGHT. 


I  SUPPOSE  I  read  and  reread  that 
newspaper  artide  a  dozen  times. 

When  I  looked  up,  a  woman  sitting 
next  me  asked^  in  a  somewhat  alarmed 
tone,  if  I  was  ill.  The  question  did  not 
make  me  look  any  the  less  so,  I  am  sure. 

I  managed  to  tell  her  that  I  had  had 
bad  news,  and  as  the  train  reached 
Fifty  third  Street  I  got  off,  to  avoid 
further  comment.  Once  started,  my 
thoughts  worked  rapidly,  and  I  re- 
viewed the  situation  on  all  sides. 

First,  I  had  been  on  my  way  to  in- 
form Mr.  Gaylord  of  the  robbery.  But 
llr.  Gaylord  had  learned  of  it  hours 
ago;  almost  as  soon  as  I  had  known  of  it 
myself.  Then,  it  was  clearly  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  present  myself,  for  he 
must  know  that  the  jewels  were  gone, 


taken  by  some  one  else,  for  he  knew 
that  I  was  not  prepared  to  break  into 
the  safe,  even  had  I  had  need  to  do  so, 
nor  would  I  have  brought  a  companion 
nor  have  attacked  the  watchman.  He 
himself  had  cleared  the  way  for  me  as 
far  as  a  man  could. 

I  could  tell  him  nothing  of  any  im- 
portance, and  my  appearance  might — 
would— embarrass  him  in  carrying  out 
some  of  his  other  plans;  he  had  particu- 
larly warned  me  not  to  seem  to  be  con- 
nected with  him  in  any  way,  no  matter 
what  happened.  He  had  given  me  a 
large  sum  in  cash,  with  this  very  object 
in  view. 

He  had  warned  me  that  every  possible 
scheme  would  be  employed  to  steal  the 
jewels;  was  this  the  consequence  of  one 
of  them?  And  had  the,  robbers  really 
got  them?  They  certainly  were  gone 
when  I  looked  in  his  safe. 

Their  loss  was  through  no  fault  of  my 
own,  after  all;  it  was  possible  that  if  I 
had  arrived  exactly  on  time  I  might  have 
surprised  the  robbers  at  work,  and  made 
a  fight  for  the  jewels;  in  which  case  I 
should  have  had  to  account  for  my  own 
presence  there,  and  could  not  have  done 
so  without  bringing  his  name  into  it. 

Possible  that  I  should  have  met  them, 
but  not  likely;  still  less  likely  that  I 
should  have  overcome  them.  They 
were  prepared  for  interruptions;  I  was 
unprepared  to  expect  them. 

It  came  finally  to  this,  that  my  ap- 
pearance could  do  no  good,  and  might 
work  incalculalfte  harm.  Mr.  Gaylord 
had  placed  reliance  on  my  discretion, 
and  this  seemed  a  most  fit  time  to  exer- 
cise it.  I  decided  to  disappear  com- 
pletely, if  I  could,  until  the  two  months 
he  had  named  had  expired,  and  then  re- 
turn and  tell  him  my  story;  thus  carry- 
ing out  my  instructions  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances allowed. 

To  disappear — ^but  how?  I  had  been 
closeted  with  Mr.  Gaylord  for  hours  on 
the  previous  day.  I  had  accompanied 
him  to  the  building  of  the  trust  com- 
pany where  the  jewels  had  been  depos- 
ited. I  had  purchased  new  clothes  and 
a  steamer  outfit,  and  engaged  passage 
to  Europe.  I  had  been  on  Wall  Street  a 
number  of  times  on  the  previous  day, 
and  had  been  seen  there  at  night,  the 
last  time  ju^t  after  midnight. 
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Whether  Mr.  Gaylord  suspected  me 
or  not,  my  actions  of  the  previous 
twenty  four  hours  were  likely  to  bring 
me  to  the  notice  of  the  police,  who  would 
soon  be  on  the-  watch  for  a  man  answer- 
ing to  my  description. 

My  face  was  smooth  already,  so  I 
could  not  change  my  appearance  by 
shaving,  that  first  resort  of  the  fugitive. 

It  was  more  than  sufficiently  dan- 
gerous to  stay  in  the  city,  even  among 
millions  of  other  men.  I  might  go 
about  for  months,  by  choosing  my 
haunts  Judiciously,  without  meeting  a 
soul  who  would  recognize  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  one  who 
knew  me  well  might  be  coming  around 
the  very  next  corner  I  turned.  The  risk 
of  staying  was  too  great;  I  must  leave 
the  town,  if  possible.    • 

Leave  the  town,  but  how  ?  Ordinarily 
a  man  can  come  in  and  out  for  years 
without  ever  seeing  the  same  face  twice, 
if  he  changes  his  routes  constantly.  But 
I  knew  enough  of  police  and  detective 
methods  to  know  tliat  if  they  had  my 
description  they  would  be  watching 
every  ferry  and  every  railroad  station 
in  the  city,  to  say  nothing  of  the  steam- 
ship lines. 

There  was  only  one  direction  in  which 
it  was  possible  to  escape  without  using 
a  ferry:  straight  north.  But  the  coun- 
try there  was  too  closely  connected  with 
Xew  York  to  suit  my  purpose,  and  was 
likely  to  be  watched  more  carefully  than 
the  others.  I  resolved  to  go  across  to 
New  Jersey;  if  once  I  got  out  of  the 
city  safely  I  could  take  plenty  of  time 
to  develop  further  plans. 

The  sight  of  a  store  window  on  Sixth 
Avenue  almost  instantaneously  showed 
me  the  means.  I  gave  the  man  a  few 
figures,  and  he  brought  me  out  a  bicycle 
of  the  make  I  had  named. 

After  careful  inspection,  I  bought  it, 
first  trying  to  persuade  him  to  lower  his 
price.  He  would  not  do  it,  nor  had  I 
expected  he  would;  the  discussion,  I 
thought,  would  prevent  his  thinking 
that  I  was  in  a  suspicious  hurry  to  buy 
a  wheel. 

I  had  innumerable  possibilities  to 
think  of  now,  and  the  more  I  thought 
the  more  numerous  they  seemed  to  be- 
come. But  I  was  determined  to  meet 
each  one  as  it  arose;  I  had  nothing  to 


gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  excessive 
hurry. 

"  I  should  like  to  ride  this  home,^^  I 
said,  finally.  "  Where  can  I  get  knick- 
erbockers and  some  stockings?  These 
long  trousers  are  a  nuisance." 

He  named  a  place  close  by,  and  I  left 
the  wheel  with  him  while  I  made  the 
necessary  purchases.  I  chose  knickers 
that  nearly  matched  my  coat,  and,  with 
the  addition  of  stoclangs,  an  outing 
shirt  and  a  cap,  I  was  completely  trans- 
formed into  the  most  ordinary  kind  of  a 
wheelman. 

The  police  would  be  looking  for  a  man 
anxious  to  hurry  away  from  the  city, 
perhaps  to  put  as  many  miles  as  pos- 
sible between  him  and  the  scene  of  his 
crime.  A  plain  wheelman,  leisurely 
pushing  his  way  across  the  country,  was 
too  common  a  thing  to  be  noticed,  ai^d 
it  is  wonderful  how  much  difference  in 
a  man's  appearance  is  made  by  the  sim- 
ple change  from  a  hat  to  a  cap. 

While  they  were  scrutinizing  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  cabins  or  those  entering 
through  the  ferry  houses,  I  could  enter 
the  wagon  gate,  and  stand  unnoticed 
with  others  in  the  middle  of  the  boat. 

No  watcher  at  railroad  stations  would 
see  me;  I  could  select  any  destination, 
travel  there  at  leisure,  and  settle  down 
there  for  a  time  like  any  other  young 
man  out  for  a  quiet  holiday  and  rest. 

I  left  my  discarded  garments  with  the 
obliging  dealer,  who  was  only  too  glad 
to  accommodate  a  cash  customer. 

"  I  may  not  find  it  convenient  to  call 
for  them  for  several  days,"  I  told  him. 
"  If  I  don't  turn  up  by  the  end  of  the 
week,  kindly  send  them  to  me  by  ex- 
press at  Tarr3rtown." 

*'  Oh,  you  live  in  Tarrjrtown,  do  you? 
Fine  country  for  a  wheel  up  there." 

"  It  seems  so,"  I  replied.  "  But  I 
haven't  seen  much  of  the  country  yet; 
Fve  just  moved  there." 

"AVhere  did  you  live  before?"  he 
queried. 

^*  Philadelphia,"  I  said,  naming  the 
first  place  that  came  into  my  head. 
"  Good  by." 

"  Good  by,"  he  responded,  looking  as 
though  he  would  like  to  gossip  a  bit. 
But  I  did  not  care  to  stop  for  gossip,  as 
may  be  imagined;  I  mounted  the  wlieel, 
and  rode  off  towards  Fifth  Avenue.  • 
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As  I  startfld  down  town  I  reflected 
on  my  next  move.  A  crowded  ferry 
seemed  the  best  place  to  try,  but  the 
most  crowded  ones  led  to  the  most  pop- 
ulous parts  of  the,  surrounding  country, 
and  they  were  just  the  places  I  wished  to 
avoid.  I  wanted  to  get  into  the  country 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  after  a  little 
thought  I  decided  to  risk  everything  on 
4he  ferry  from  Forty  second  Street  to 
Weehawken. 

As  I  walked  my  wheel  up  the  long 
incline  leading  from  the  railroad  station 
to  the  boulevard  along  the  cliflfs,  I 
thought  that  if  Mr.  Gaylord  could  only 
be  cognizant  of  my  scheme  he  would  at 
least  have  approved  of  my  ingenuity, 
whatever  he  might  have  thought  of  the 
rest  of  my  proceedings. 

I  had  walked  on  to  the  ferryboat 
without  arousing  the  slightest  sus- 
picion, as  far  as  I  could  see;  and  when 
at  last  the  boat  glided  out  of  the  slip  I 
seemed  to  be  breathing  a  different  sort 
of  air,  for  I  knew  that  any  one  in  search 
of  me  would,  if  he  coidd  pick  me  out, 
have  arrested  me  on  the  New  York  side. 

Now,  at  the  very  worst,  extradition 
papers  would  be  necessary  to  bring  me 
back,  and  every  dajr's  delay  imtil  the 
two  months  were  up  would  coi^it  in  my 
favor  if  I  was  doing  what  Mr.  Gaylord 
would  wish.  If  I  was  not,  nothing  that 
I  could  do  or  think  of  would  help  me.  I 
had  plenty  of  money,  and  could  put  up  a 
good  legal  fight,  if  it  came  to  the  worst. 

A  fresh  danger  was  to  be  faced  on 
landing,  for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  only  one  end  of  the  ferry  woidd  be 
watched.  The  matters  at  stake  were  too 
vast;  if  I  were  suspected  at  all  in  con- 
nection with  the  wretched  business,  no 
trouble  or  expense  to  insure  my  capture 
would  be  thought  too  great. 

But  I  walked  out  on  the  New  Jersey 
side  as  I  had  walked  in  over  in  New 
York,  and  the  granite  blocks  and  ma- 
cadam that  I  trod  on  my  way  up  the  hill 
felt  like  soft  turf  in  springtime  to  my 
feet.  The  worst  and  most  dangerous 
lime  was  over;  henceforth  I  had  the 
whole  country  to  choose  from,  and  the 
whole  country  could  not  possibly  be 
patrolled. 

I  had  been  obliged  to  have  some  lit- 
tle conversation  with  another  wheelman 
who  had  come  on  to  the  boat  close  be- 


hind me,  and  whose  wheel  stood  beside 
mine  on  the  trip  across.  But  we  spoke 
only  of  the  weather,  with  a  casual  gen- 
eral mention  of  bicycling  matters;  and 
on  starting  up  the  hill  leSiJing  from  the 
slip  I  saw  him  far  ahead  of  me,  pedal- 
ing rapidly  up  the  slope. 

I  smiled  to  myself  as  I  thought  how 
much  more  like  a  fugitive  he  looked 
than  I  did,  for  I  was  leisurely  leading 
my  own  wheel,  and  did  not  mount  it 
until  reaching  the  top  of  the  slope. 

So  quickly  and  simply  had  the  thing 
turned  out  that  I  had  no  idea  at  the 
time  how  narrowly  I  had  escaped 
capture. 

I  took  my  way  westward  at  leisure, 
and  that  afternoon  stopped  at  a  small 
hotel  on  the  outskirts  of  Paterson.  I 
had  reached  the  place  by  making  al- 
most the  circuit  of  the  place,  for  I  did 
not  care  just  then  to  appear  even  for  a 
short  time  on  the  main  streets  of  the 
larger  towns. 

And  it  may  be  imagined  with  what 
eagerness  I  scanned  the  columns  of  the 
first  evening  papers  from  the  city  that 
I  could  find. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  find  what  I 
was  looking  for.  As  the  great  event  of 
the  moment  it  took  the  most  promi- 
nent place. 

ON  THE  TRACK! 

THE  GAYLORD  BANK  ROBBER  KNOWN  ALMOST 

CERTAINLY. 

This  morning,  in  our  report  of  the  rob- 
bery of  the  bank  of  Elmer  S.  Gaylord  & 
Co.,  we  expressed  our  approval  of  the 
police  force  of  this  city,  as  a  whole,  on 
account  of  the  sense  and  readiness  dis- 
played by  one  of  the  force.  It  is  now 
proper  to  applaud  the  quick  and  excellent 
work  of  the  detective  force  as  well. 

At  this  writing  it  is  less  than  fifteen 
hours  since  the  robbery  occurred,  and  al- 
ready the  detectives  are  close  on  ^e  track 
of  alnan  who,  if  he  is  not  the  actual  burg- 
lar or  one  of  his  "pals,"  will  certainly 
have  great  difficulty  in  proving  his  igno- 
rance of  the  affair. 

For  obvious  reasons  we  are  not  at  lib- 
erty to  give  his  name  or  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  him.  This  is  not  to  avoid  alarm- 
ing him,  for,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  his 
arrest  is  certain;  but  too  detailed  a  de- 
scription would  tell  too  much  to  his  ac- 
complices, and  aid  them  in  their  flight. 
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In  the  interests  of  justice,  every  news- 
paper in  the  city  to  whom  the  main  facts 
are  known,  has  given  its  promise  to  con- 
ceal certain  items  of  interest  until  the 
detectives  have  carried  out  their  plans 
for  rounding  up  the  whole  gang  at  one 
sweep. 

As  soon  as  we  are  released  from  this 
pledge  we  promise  our  readers  some  infor- 
mation of  a  startling  nature,  and  we  are 
sure  that  when  the  facts  are  puhlished  not 
a  single  one  of  our  readers  will  express 
any  impatience  because  we  do  not  publish 
the  whole  story  at  this  time.  At  the  most, 
however,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  days 
before  the  whole  story  will  be  ventilated- 

We  are  at  liberty  to  state,  however,  that 
one  of  the  men  most  deeply  implicated  is 
one  hitherto  unknown  to  the  police  of  this 
city.  The  work  of  the  gang  being  plainly 
that  of  professionals,  everything  points  to 
a  long  and  close  study  of  the  customs  of 
the  bank,  resulting  in  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  them. 

This  man  may  have  been  the  leader  of 
the  gang,  keeping  carefully  out  of  sight 
until  the  critical  moment.  It  is  suspected 
that  he  is  known  to  the  police  of  some 
other  cities,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe,  and  detailed  descriptions  of  him 
have  been  telegraphed  to  all  the  great  cen- 
ters. Most  valuable  information  is  looked 
for  from  this  source,  both  as  to  himself 
and  as  to  his  probable  accomplices. 

It  is  learned  that  this  man  was  seen  on 
Wall  Street  near  the  bank  on  the  after- 
noon before  the  robbery;  he  was  seen  in 
front  of  the  Insurance  Safe  Deposit  Com- 
pany, where  Mr.  Gaylord  had  several 
small  vaults  rented,  shortly  afterwards. 

At  the  office  of  the  Holland  Line  a  man 
exactly  answering  his  description,  on  the 
same  afternoon,  engaged  passage  to  Rot- 
terdam on  the  Ravenna,  which  sailed  the 
following  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  This 
man  was  so  anxious  to  secure  privacy  that 
he  actually  paid  more  than  double  fare  for 
the  privilege;  it  was  this  unusual  pro- 
ceeding that  caused  the  clerk  to  notice 
him  particidarly. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  robbery 
occurred  immediately  after  twelve  o'clock, 
and  was  discovered  within  an  hour  by 
Officer  Hammersmith.  A  few  minutes 
after  midnight  a  man  answering  to  the 
description  of  this  one,  as  nearly  as  obser- 
vation could  be  made  at  night,  was  no- 
ticed by  the  officer  on  the  beat  to  stop  in 
front  of  Trinity  Church,  glance  at  the 
clock  and  then  at  his  watch,  and  then 
hurry  down  Wall  Street  to  Nassau,  up 
which  he  turned.    ' 

At  the  time 'there  was  nothing  about 


him  to  excite  suspicion,  unless  it  might 
be  his  hurried  movements,  and  the  officer 
did  not  f oUow  him.  But  it  should  be 
noticed  that  the  man  was  going  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  bank;  and  also  that  he 
would  reach  the  rear  door,  where  the 
thieves  entered,  at  just  the  time  when  the 
entrance  must  have  been  made. 

■It  is  supposed  that  another  man  ap- 
proached by  a  different  route,  timing  his 
movements  so  that  he  would  meet  the 
other  at  the  bank  door  at  a  certain  time. 
As  entrance  was  undoubtedly  effected  by 
a  false  key,  no  time  would  need  to  be  lost 
in  entering. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  man  who  en- 
gaged passage  on  the  Ravenna  sailed  with 
her  this  morning.  Word  has  been  cabled 
to  arrest  any  man  answering  his  descrip- 
tion, on  this  or  any  other  boat  sailing 
since  yesterday,  and  also  to  arrest  any 
man  using  the  cabin  engaged  by  him;  so 
that,  even  if  he  acted  as  decoy  duck,  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  police  from  the 
real  criminal,  he  will  find  himself  a  pris- 
oner on  reaching  port. 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  this  man's  de- 
scription was  obtained  a  special  force  of 
officers  in  plain  clothes  was  detailed  to 
watch  the  ferries  and  railroad  stations 
leading  out  of  the  city,  as  well  as  all  lines 
of  steamers,  both  local  and  foreign. 

Even  the  ferry  landings  across  the 
rivers  are  under  inspection,  so  that  if  the 
man  is  still  in  the  city,  and  attempts  to 
leave  it,  he  may  be  apprehended  in  New 
Jersey,  Staten  Island  or  Long  Island,  in 
case  the  watchers  on  this  side  let  him  pass. 

The  elaborate  precautions  taken  indi- 
cate that  there  is  much  more  involved  in 
this  robbery  than  was  at  first  supposed. 
Mr.  Gaylord  reiterates  his  statement  that 
the  loss  is  a  personal  one,  and  in  no  way 
affects  the  standing  of  the  firm. 

It  is  only  just  to  Mr.  Gaylord  to  state 
that  in  the  Street  business  men  believe 
his  statement,  and  the  affair  has  made  no 
difference  in  the  standing  of  the  bank. 
We  trust  it  will  not  make  any.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  only  things  touched 
were  in  Mr.  Gaylord's  private  safe;  the 
bank's  vaults  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
even  looked  rt. 

Five  P.M. — The  unknown  individual  im- 
plicated in  the  Gaylord  robbery,  for  whom 
a  warrant  has  been  issued,  is  now  said  to 
greatly  resemble  a  mysterious  young  man 
who  was  closeted  with  Mr.  Gaylord  for 
several  hours  yesterday. 

(I  could  trace  the  tongue  of  the  office 
boy  in  this.  Probably  some  very  glib  re- 
porter got  hold  of  him,  and  bribed  him 
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to  tell  all  he  could  remember  of  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days.  He  did  not 
know  much,  but  he  seemed  on  the  way 
to  do  infinite  harm.  I  scored  a  menttd 
big  black  mark  against  that  office  boy, 
and  resolved  to  recommend  a  change  of 
climate  for  him  if  I  ever  met  Mr.  Gay- 
lord  again.) 

Mr.  Qaylord  himself  pooh  poohs  the 
idea.  He  declines  to  give  the  young  man's 
name,  but  states  that  he  is  the  son  of  an 
old  friend,  whom  he  would  trust  as  im- 
plicitly as  his  oldest  employee. 

We  trust,  for  the  young  man's  sake,  that 
the  resemblance  may  not  be  found  so  com- 
plete as  at  first  appears.  But  it  is  a  mys- 
terious fact,  in  tins  connection,  that  the 
young  man  cannot  be  found. 

He  did  not  return  to  his  roomys  last 
night  and  aU  trace  of  him  has  been  lost. 
It  might  be  well  for  him  to  let  the  detec- 
tives know  his  whereabouts  both  at  the 
present  time  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
robbery;  otherwise  he  may  lay  himself 
open  to  the  strongest  suspicion. 

A  pretty  kettle  of  fish,  indeed ! 

I  had  been  careful,  during  the  reading 
of  this,  to  keep  my  face  hidden  from  the 
other  guests  of  the  hotel.  It  proved  to 
have  been  a  useless  precaution,  but  it 
serves  to  show  how  the  danger  of  de- 
tection was  ever  present  with  me;  so  I 
took  no  chances. 

The  article  told  me  hardly  anything 
new,  and,  indeed,  was  calculated  to  give 
me  a  certain  sense  of  security.  I  had 
safely  passed  the  cordon  of  detectives, 
and  as  long  as  I  avoided  the  larger 
towns  and  lived  quietly,  there  seemed  to 
be  no  reason  why  I  should  be  discovered. 

One  thing,  however,  in  the  robbery, 
set  me  thinking  hard.  This  was  the 
statement  that  the  robbery  had  oc- 
curred after  twelve  o^clock;  and  I  re- 
membered, now,  that  the  same  time  had 
been  mentioned  in  the  morning  papers. 

I  knew  this  could  not  be  true.  If 
they  had  begun  operations  on  the  very 
stroke  of  twelve,  they  could  not  have 
had  fifteen  minutes  in  which  to  enter, 
overcome  the  watchman,  and  force  the 
safe,  for  I  myself  was  in  the  room 
by  12.16. 

ThiB  being  the  case,  why  should  the 
watchman  say  it  was  after  twelve,  when 
he  knew,  as  I  knew,  that  it  must  have 
been  hefore  that  hour?    When  a  man 


has  to  turn  the  recording  key  of  a  clock 
at  every  half  hour,  and  is  accustomed  to   - 
do  certain  work  at  a  certain  hour,  he  is 
not  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  the  time. 

It  seemed  certain  that  the  watchman 
must  have  had  more  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter than  at  first  appeared. 

If  he  was  not  at  his  post  at  the  half 
hour  to  turn  the  key,  he  was  neglectful 
of  his  duty.  If  he  was  there;  he  must 
have  known  the  time  exactly,  in  which 
case  he  had  lied  in  his  report,  and  lied 
deliberately.  His  instructions  were  so 
exact,  and  his  habits  so  precise,  that 
Mr.  Gaylord  had  felt  perfectly  safe  in 
sending  me  to  the  place  at  a  certain 
hour,  sure  that  the  watchman  would  be 
in  the  cellar  at  that  time. 

True,  he  was  in  the  cellar,  and  bound, 
but  he  had  gone  there  at  an  unusual 
time,  and  had  made  no  tnention  of  that 
fact.  He  might  have  been  late  through 
being  unavoidably  detained  by  some 
alarm;  but  his  going  there  early  implied 
some  deliberate  intention.  A  lie,  or 
even  an  omission,  in  regard  to  such  an 
important  detail,  was  more  than  sus- 
picious, and  I  resolved  to  watch  for  fur- 
ther reports  in  regard  to  him. 

I  believed  I  had  a  clue,  but  I  could 
not  blame  the  detectives  for  missing  it, 
for  they  had  no  means  of  knowing  posi- 
tively, as  I  did,  that  his  story  was  not 
true. 

I  would  have  given  something  valu- 
able, just  then,  for  a  chance  to  see  the 
record  card  of  the  watchman's  clock  for 
that  night,  to  ascertain  at  what  hour  the 
last  punch  appeared.  If  at  11.30,  he 
had  lied  deliberately,  and  the  natural 
question  was — ^why?  To  which  there 
could  be  but  one  answer. 

If  at  twelve,  the  time  before  my  ar- 
rival was  too  short  to  have  done  the 
work  of  forcing  the  safe,  and  it  must 
have  been  done  before  that  time,  either 
by  him  or  with  his  connivance,  and  the 
key  turned  afterwards. 

That  watchman  had  caused  a  world  of 
trouble  and  perplexity  for  me,  and  I 
"  had  it  in  for  him  "  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. First  the  office  boy,  then 
the  watchman;  who  would  come  next 
under  suspicion? 

But  for  my  own  part  in  the  transac- 
tion, my  first  day  and  my  initial  move- 
ments towards  disappearance  had  been 
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80  successful  that  I  never  slept  sounder 
in  my  life  than  I  did  that  night. 


CHAPTER  V. 

COMPLICATIONS. 

I  WAS  in  no  particular  hurry  the  next 
morning,  and  took  my  way  leisurely  out 
of  Paterson  towards  the  west  at  any- 
thing but  an  early  hour,  over  the  Preak- 
ness  Road.  Not  that  I  knew  the  name 
of  it  at  that  time,  nor  cared  where  it 
would  land  me;  it  was  a  good  enough 
road  for  a  wheel,  and  that  was  enough. 

It  was  somewhat  hilly  in  spots,  how- 
ever, and  I  found  that  disuse  of  a  wheel 
for  a  number  of  months  made  hill 
climbing  much  harder  than  I  had  ex- 
pected, so  that  I  reached  the  top  of 
some  of  the  grades  in  rather  a  breath- 
less condition. 

But  I  had  plenty  of  time  ahead — two 
months  of  it  to  kill — and  I  took  gener- 
ous slices  of  it  in  which  to  admire  the 
beauty  of  the  country. 

Between  this  and  puzzling  over  the 
question  of  the  jewels,  which  would 
keep  cropping  up  in  my  mind,  my  wits 
were  a  great  distance  away  from  the 
road  I  had  traveled  as  I  neared  a  range 
of  hills.  My  attention  was  finally 
aroused  by  a  series  of  loud  shouts  some 
little  distance  behind  me;  and,  turning, 
I  saw  two  wheelmen  tearing  along  the 
road  after  me,  waving  their  arms  fran- 
tically. 

The  cries  had  anything  but  an  amic- 
able sound,  to  say  nothing  of  clenched 
fists  that  I  could  see  shaken  in  my  direc- 
tion. My  thoughts  came  back  to  earth 
with  a  thump  that  sent  a  jar  down  my 
spinal  column. 

This  could  mean  but  one  thing:  my 
scheme  had  not  worked  as  successfully 
as  I  had  thought;  the  detectives  were 
pursuing  me  on  bicycles. 

But  I  was  not  going  to  surrender 
tamely!  I  had  once  been  able  to  hold 
my  own  with  most  amateur  riders,  and 
was  sure  that  my  skUl  could  not  have 
deserted  me  altogether,  even  though  I 
knew  myself  deficient  in  the  matter  of 
training  during  the  last  few  months. 

The  detectives  could  not  be  in  train- 
ing, either,  I  thought.  There  were 
many  chances  for  me  yet,  and  I  leaned 


forward  on  the  handle  bars,  and  made 
the  pedals  fly. 

At  a  turn  I  glanced  back,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  see  that  my  pursuers  had 
fallen  behind  a  little.  If  I  could  reach 
a  part  of  the  road  where  there  were  sev- 
eral turns  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  fork, 
I  might  throw  them  off  the  scent;  at 
the  worst,  I  might  outride  them. 

Close  by  the  foot  of  the  mountain  I 
did  find  a  fork,  but  to  my  great  disap- 
pointment I  had  no  choice.  One  road, 
with  nearly  even  grade,  ran  straight 
away  for  a  mUe  or  more,  and  with  the 
slight  lead  I  had  gained  I  could  not  hope 
to  get  out  of  sight  on  it.  The  other 
road  led  up  a  hill  at  a  stiff  grade;  not 
too  steep  for  climbing  at  a  pinch,  but 
quite  enough  to  tax  a  man's  endurance 
at  a  much  more  moderate  gait  than  I 
dared  to  take. 

But  I  could  see  that  it  twisted  and 
turned,  and  was  well  wooded,  so  that  it 
afforded  some  chances  of  escape. 

If  I  had  not  been  really  desperate,  I 
could  never  have  accomplished  that 
climb.  I  did  not  dare  to  slacken  my 
exertions,  for,  though  the  detectives 
could  not  see  me,  neither  could  I  see 
them,  and  I  dared  not  risk  letting  them 
gain  an  inch. 

With  my  lungs  bursting,  my  head 
suffused  with  blood,  and  my  heart  ham- 
mering as  though  it  intended  to  break 
my  ribs,  I  reached  the  top  at  last. 

Before  me  lay  a  descending  grade, 
much  less  steep  than  the  one  I  had 
climbed,  but  with  several  ugly  turns 
apparent,  even  from  the  top.  It  was  a 
time  to  take  all  risks;  my  feet  went  up, 
and  I  coasted  downward,  gaining  speed 
with  every  second. 

Near  the  turns  I  had  to  put  my  foot 
against  the  tire,  but  if  I  had  met  a  team 
ascending,  it  would,  as  Stephenson  said, 
'^  be  bad  for  the  coo."  Unfortunately  I 
represented  the  "  coo,"  and  the  situ- 
ation was  not  to  my  liking;  but  it  had  to 
be  faced. 

I  saw  another  fork  ahead,  as  I  neared 
the  end  of  a  straightaway  run  of  nearly 
a  mile.  My  pursuers  were  not  in  sight, 
and  I  gave  a  shout  of  delight  with  the 
little  breath  I  had  left  as  I  realized  that 
I  had  distanced  them. 

I  turned  sharply  into  the  new  road, 
and  almost  instantly  my  own  cry  of  dis- 
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may  was  mingled  with  another  shont^ 
for  there,  not  three  hundred  yards 
away,  was  one  of  my  late  pursuers  ap- 
proaching me.  I  turned  as  quickly  as 
my  pace  allowed,  but  before  I  could  get 
fairly  started  on  the  return  he  was  al- 
most up  to  me. 

There  was  still  a  possibility,  however; 
I  had  shaken  oflE  one  of  them,  and  might 
distance  the  other  yet;  if  it  came  to  a 
struggle,  I  was  strong,  and  it  would  be 
man  to  man,  not  one  against  two.  With 
renewed  vigor  I  flew  back  to  the  fork, 
and  started  up  another  grade,  but  much 
more  slowly  than  I  had  climbed  the 
mountain. 

Far  ahead  I  could  see  still  another 
cyclist  leisurely  approaching  me.  If  he 
were  a  stranger,  I  might  pass  him;  if 
one  of  my  enemies,  I  was  lost. 

But  the  man  behind  me  knew  that  he 
could  not  be  looking  for  me,  and 
adopted  a  fatal  means  of  securing  his 
assistance.  He  raised  a  cry  that  never 
fails  to  attract  attention  and  to  bring 
help. 

^Stop  thief!    Stop  thief!  ^^ 

It  t<>ld  me  surely  that  I  was  known; 
if  I  had  had  any  lingering  doubts 
(though  I  had  none)  of  who  my  pursuers 
must  be,  they  would  have  been  dispelled 
now.  They  knew  me ;  but  I  only  pressed 
the  pedals  harder. 

There  was  just  a  single  chance;  if  the 
man  ahead  did  not  distinguish  the 
cry,  I  might  pass  him.  It  was  but  a  for- 
lorn hope,  for  he  was  fresh  in  wind 
and  muscle,  while  I  was  as  nearly  ex- 
hausted as  a  man  could  well  be  and  still 
make  progress.  Yet, .  once  past  him, 
something  mi^t  turn  up  in  my  favor; 
he  might  be  a  slow  rider,  and  I  knew 
that  the  man  behind  me  must  be  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  played  out  as  I  was 
myself. 

*' Stop  thief!'' 

The  sound  swept  past  me.  I  saw  the 
man  ahead  slow  up,  stop,  and  place  his 
wheel  across  the  road,  ready  to  shove  it 
in  front  of  me.  I  drew  to  one  side,  and 
rang  my  bell  furiously,  but  he  shifted 
position  as  I  did,  and  stUl  held  the  wheel 
blocking  my  path. 

'^Get  out  of  my  way!"  I  shouted, 
while  he  cried,  '^  Stop  1 '' 

He  had  the  superior  position;  for 
fear  of  broken  bones  I  had  to  dismount 


a  few  yards  from  him.  There  was  no 
time  to  discuss  the  situation;  I  had 
hardly  touched  foot  to  earth  before  my 
pursuer  was  close  to  me. 

Letting  his  wheel  drop  as  he  leaped 
from  it,  he  sprang  to  my  side  and 
grabbed  me  by  the  collar. 

Now  I  have  always  felt  that  it  is  very 
irritating  to  be  greeted  by  even  an  inti- 
mate friend  with  a  slap  on  the  back. 
From  a  stranger  it  is  worse  than  rude. 
But  to  have  a  total  stranger  rush  up 
and  collar  one,  with  a  vicious  grip  that 
is  the  embodiment  of  hostility,  and 
without  a  word,  is  perfectly  exas- 
perating.  ^  ' 

This  man  made  no  remark  as  he 
seized  me;  I  made  none  as  I  twisted  my- 
self out  of  his  grasp  and  knocked  him 
down.  I  heard  the  other  man  chuckle 
^-or  thought  I  did — and  looked  around 
at  him  sharply;  but  his  face  expressed 
nothing  but  wonder. 

My  enemy  arose  from  the  dusty  road 
somewhat  bewildered,  and  advanced 
towards  me,  but  made  no  attempt  to 
seize  me  again. 

"You  are  my  prisoner!*'  he  cried, 
panting. 

"Am  I?'*  I  said.  "When  did  you 
discover  it?'* 

This  time  I  was  sure  I  heard  the  other 
man  laugh,  but  I  could  not  spare  the 
time  to  look  at  him. 

"  I  arrest  you !  " 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  General  Jack- 
son?'* I  asked. 

The  fellow  looked  bewildered. 

"  I  thought  you  didn't  know  much,"  I 
went  on.  "I  mean  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  who  was  President  of  the 
United  States  for  a  term  or  two.  You 
know  the  United  States,  don't  you? 
Well,  there  was  a  time  in  the  Mexican 
War,  when  General  Santa  Anna  sur- 
rounded Jackson's  three  or  four  thou- 
sand men  with  some  twenty  thousand 
Mexican  soldiers.  He  sent  an  envov  to 
Jackson  to  demand  his  surrender.  Jack- 
son had  a  peculiar  habit  of  speaking  his 
mind,  and  when  his  aid  de  camp  trans- 
lated the  demand,  Jackson  blurted  out, 
'  Tell  him  to  go  to  hell!  Put  that  into 
Spanish.'  The  aid  de  camp  was  nothing 
if  not  polite — ^more  than  I  can  say  of 
you,  by  the  way — and  he  translated  it 
in  this  way:  *  Give  General  Santa  Anna 
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(Jeneral  Jackson's  compliments,  and  say 
that  if  he  wants  us  he  must  come  and 
take  us/  " 

1  was  surprised  that  the  other  stopped 
to  hear  the  whole  tale  out,  hut  he  did. 
Perhaps  he  thought  I  was  trying  to  jus- 
tify or  excuse  myself. 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  this  mat- 
ter ?  "  he  exclaimed.    "  I  arrest  you." 

I  smiled. 

"  As  General  Jackson — or  his  aid  de 
camp — ^said " 

'^Well?^^ 

*^  I  have  just  told  you  what  they  both 
said;  you  can  take  your  choice.  They 
really  mean  the  same  thing." 

He  was  advancing  upon  me,  and  I 
prepared  to  mete  out  to  him  a  warm  re- 
ception, when  the  stranger  gave  a  low 
whistle.  As  we  both  looked  at  him  he 
pointed  up  the  road  I  had  first  traveled, 
and  I  saw  coming  down  at  a  rapid  pace 
the  second  of  my  pursuers,  who  had  fol- 
lowed me  on  the  route  I  had  chosen, 
while  his  companion  took  the  other. 

It  was  high  time  for  me  to  be  oflE;  but 
with  the  stranger  barring  the  way  in 
one  direction,  and  my  first  assailant 
ready  to  seize  me  if  I  turned  back  on 
him,  I  could  do  nothing  but  wait  for  de- 
velopments. 

In  a  •  very  few  minutes  the  second 
rider  was  beside  us. 

"  You  got  him  then !  "  he  said,  speak- 
ing to  his  friend,  but  looking  at  me. 

"  Humph  1 "  responded  the  first.  "  I 
caught  up  with  him,  thanks  to  this  gen- 
tleman," pointing  to  the  stranger. 

"  I  heard  some  one  cry,  ^  Stop 
thief! '  "  he  remarked,  '*  and  saw  a  man 
apparently  trying  to  escape  from  a  pur- 
Huer,  so  I  blocked  the  way." 

"  We  owe  you  a  thousand  thanks," 
fiaid  the  second  man.  "  We  have  chased 
him  for  three  miles,  and  clean  across 
the  mountain.  He  would  have  got  away 
but  for  you."  He  advanced  to  me. 
*^Well,  sir,  you  are  our  prisoner,  at 
last  I" 

"  Ask  your  friend  whose  prisoner  I 
am,"  I  said,  grimly. 

The  first  man  said  nothing,  but 
turned  very  red. 

**  Since  I  have  assisted  you  a  little, 
gentlemen,"  interrupted  the  stranger, 
"  pray  allow  me  to  ask  for  a  bit  of  infor- 
mation.   Of  what  is  this  man  accused  ?  " 


"  Theft  and  assault,"  said  the  first 
man,  promptly. 

"  When  and  where?  "  I  demanded. 

"  You  know  well  enough,"  said  the 
first  man,  roughly,  "  We  are  two  to  one, 
now — three  to  one,  in  fact: — and  there 
is  no  use  in  your  resisting.  You  will 
only  get  hurt,  and  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  you  afterwards." 

"  Where  do  you  wish  to  take  him  ?  " 
asked  the  stranger. 

^'Back  with  us  for  identification. 
Not  that  it  is  very  necessary;  his  flight 
in  itself  proves  his  guilt,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  pursuing 
him  almost  from  the  moment  he  com- 
mitted the  crime.  But,  as  we  were  not 
ourselves  the  victims,  we  must  take  him 
back;  after  that,  the  county  jail." 

The  stranger  looked  at  me  inquir- 
ingly. 

"  What  do  you  say?  "  he  queried. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

"I  don't  know  what  he  is  talking 
about." 

^'  Well,  that's  enough,"  said  the  sec- 
ond man,  advancing  in  his  turn.  "  You 
are  caught,  right  enough,  you  know; 
will  you  go  peaceably,  or  otherwise? 
You've  got  to  ^o  one  way  or  the  other." 

^^  Where  to?  "  I  demanded. 

"  Oh,  only  a  few  miles,"  sneered  the 
first.  "  Back  to  where  you  caught  sight 
of  us,  or  perhaps  a  little  further.  There 
are  some  people  you  know  back  there 
who  are  just  longing* to  see  you  I " 

"  Who  are  you,  and  where  is  your  au- 
thority?" 

"  We  are  not  bothering  about  author- 
ity, this  time.  You  are  taken  red  hand- 
ed, and  we  have  been  chasing  you  ever 
since  the  crime  was  committed.  Will 
you  go  quietly?  " 

"  No,  I  won't,"  I  said,  finally.  ''  I'm 
not  going  to  be  held  up  or  abducted  by 
all  the  scoundrels  or  fools  in  the  State. 
I  have  not  broken  any  law  that  I  know 
of,  and  I  refuse  to  be  stopped  in  this 
way." 

"  One  moment,  again,"  interposed  the 
stranger,  as  the  two  others  advanced  to 
attack  me.  "  Allow  me  to  offer  a  sug- 
gestion. You  wish  this  gentleman  to  re- 
trace his  road  for  a  few  miles  only;  is 
that  it?  " 

**  Preciselv.    And  he  shall !  " 

The  stranger  put  this  last  remark 
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aside  with  an  expressive  wave  of  his 
hand. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  as  an  unpreju- 
diced observer,'*  he  said  to  me,  ^'  this  is 
not  far  out  of  your  way;  and  if  you  are 
innocent,  as  you  say,  it  will  be  a  simple 
matter  to  demonstrate  it.  If  you  are 
guilty,  by  God  I  won't  help  you  to  es- 
cape the  penalty  I  Gentlemen,  are  either 
of  you  armed?'' 

They  both  shook  their  heads. 

"  Well,  I  am!  I  find  it  very  useful, 
sometimes  I  I  take  it  upon  myself  to  see 
this  thing  through.  If  this  man  is 
guilty,  to  jail  he  goes,  as  you  have  said; 
if  he  is  not,  you  owe  him  reparation,  and 
I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  see  that 
he  gets  it !  This  is  a  serious  matter  for 
some  one ! " 

The  other  two  looked  at  each  other 
queerly  for  a  moment. 

^Very  well,"  said  the  second  man. 

But  how  about  him?  "  pointing  to  me. 

*'  If  this  gentleman  is  willing  to  ac- 
company us  and  see  fair  play,  I  am  will- 
ing  to  go  back,"  I  said,  having  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  situation,  and  hoping 
for  an  opportunity  of  escape  somehow, 
though  I  knew  the  chance  was  not  worth 
mentioning.  "  But  I  will  have  satisfac- 
tion for  this  outrage,  sooner  or  later." 

My  first  assailant  laughed,  and  spoke 
with  a  sort  of  snarl.  "  The  penitentiary 
will  be  satisfaction  enough  for  you! " 

I  sprang  to  strike  him,  but  the  stran- 
ger caught  my  arm. 

**None  of  that,"  he  said,  sternly. 
''And  you,  sir,  keep  that  tongue  of 
yours  between  your  teeth,  or  I  shall 
escort  this  man  on  his  way,  and  leave 
you  to  go  yours ! " 

**  You  are  right,  sir,"  said  the  second 
fellow.  "  Henry  Tinsley,  you  keep  quiet 
until  the  proper  time  comes  for  talk- 
mg." 

With  one  consent  we  remounted  our 
wheels  and  took  the  backward  track,  my 
assailant,  whose  eye  was  blackening  fast, 
going  ahead^  the  stranger  beside  me, 
and  the  second  pursuer  behind  us.  Thus 
surrounded,  there  was  no  hope  of  es- 
cape, and  the  gloomiest  forebodings 
troubled  me. 

As  we  rode  on,  my  companion  volun- 
teered a  remark  from  time  to  time,  but 
I  made  him  no  answer,  being  occupied 
with  reflections  and  plans,  besides  feel- 


ing very  sore  and  surly  over  the  early 
failure  of  my  wonderful  scheme. 

I  was  disgusted  with  myself.  First,  I 
must  lose  the  jewels,  and  then  I  must 
get  myself  arrested,  for  a  crime  that  I 
had  not  committed,  within  two  days  1 

It  was  enough  to  make  a  man  say 
things  that  should  not  be  said;  and,  if  I 
kept  silence,  I  thought  them  all  the 
more  strongly,  and  my  state  of  mind 
must  have  been  evident  to  the  others. 

We  returned  over  the  lower  road,  by 
which  my  first  captor  had  come,  and  I 
saw  how  he  had  succeeded  in  gaining 
on  me.  This  road  ran  nearly  straight 
along  the  foot  of  the  hill,  while  the  one 
I  had  taken  led  over  it  and  around  the 
other  side  to  meet,  the  first;  so  that, 
while  I  had  had  a  steep  climb  and  the 
longer  road,  the  other  man  had  had  a 
short  road  with  slight  grades. 

To  have  beaten  him  at  all  I  must  have 
made  superhuman  exertions.  How  I  re- 
gretted not  having  taken  the  risk  of 
keeping  straight  on  1 

I  had  passed  through  no  village  on 
the  way,  and  naturally  supposed  my 
captors  intended  to  take  me  back  to 
Paterson;  but  we  had  hardly  gone  two 
miles  when  we  saw  a  handkerchief 
waved  from  within  a  clump  of  trees 
some  distance  down  the  road. 

Tinsley  increased  his  pace  and  drew 
ahead;  not  so  far  ahead,  though,  that  I 
failed  to  hear  a  chorus  of  feminine 
voices  as  he  alighted  from  his  wheel. 

"  Did  you  catch  him  ?  " 

"  I  rather  guess  we  did,"  said  Tinsley, 
loudly.  ''Dick  chased  him  over  the 
mountain,  and  I  scorched  ahead  on  the 
lower  road.  Caught  him  just  at  the 
fork." 

"  Good  for  you ! "  cried  several. 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the 
group  and  dismounted. 

I  found  myself  confronting  several 
young  women  and  one  young  man,  who 
looked  curiously  at  the  stranger  and  at 
me.  Their  wheels  stood  close  by.  I 
began  to  wonder  what  interest  these 
young  women  had  in  me,  and  why  they 
should  be  so  concerned  in  my  capture. 

The  lost  jewels  certainly  did  not  be- 
long to  any  of  them ;  I  doubted  if  they 
had  ever  heard  of  them. 

"  But  what  have  you  done  with 
him?  "  asked  the  prettiest  of  the  lot,  in 
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a  disappointed  tone.  "  I  thought  you 
would  bring  him  with  you.  Good  gra- 
cious, Henry  Tinsley,  he  gaye  you  a 
black  eye,  too!"  and  she  laughed 
heartily. 

As  she  did  so,  I  saw  her  full  face  for 
the  first  time,  and  noticed  a  great  dis- 
colored spot  surrounding  one  eye,  evi- 
dently the  result  of  a  blow. 

Tinsley  colored  deeply. 

"  I  had  a  fall,''  he  said. 

"  But  where  is  the  man?  '* 

Tinsley  nodded  his  head  in  our  direc- 
tion. "  You  ought  to  know  him  better 
than  I,"  he  said. 

The  girl  looked  at  me,  then  at  the 
stranger, 

"  Oh,  you  stupid  things ! ''  she  cried. 
*^  I  never  saw  either  of  those  men  before 
in  my  life !  *' 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  is  not 
the  man?  '^  exclaimed  the  second  of  my 
captors,  pointing  at  me. 

*^  Of  course  I  do  I  Now,  I  suppose  the 
real  culprit  will  get  away!  You  are  a 
line  pair;  started  out  to  catch  a  man 
who  was  in  plain  sight,  and  brought 
back  another.    Men  are  so  stupid  I  " 

The  whole  party  roared  with  laughter 
as  the  pretty  girl  stamped  with  vex- 
ation; all  of  them,  that  is,  except  my 
pursuers. 

As  for  me,  I  laughed,  too,  though 
they  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  I 
oould  take  any  personal  interest  in  the 
jn-oceedings.  But  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  at  ease  once  more. 

Evidently  I  was  not  the  only  one  who 
had  blundered;  I  was  not  the  man  they 
wanted,  nor  were  these  detectives.  The 
pretty  girl  seemed  to  be  the  moving 
8]>irit  of  the  party,  and  took  the  lead. 

"  I  think,  sir,  some  one  owes  you  an 
npology.  As  I  was  the  indirect  cause  of 
the  trouble,  I  offer  you  one,  in  the  name 
of  our  whole  party.'' 

"  If  that  is  the  reason,  it  is  enough  to 
justify  anything,"  I  answered,  pointing 
to  the  marks  on  her  face.  "  Only  I  am 
sorry  I  could  not  have  assisted  in  cap- 
turing the  creature — a  tramp,  I  sup- 

]>OS0  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly.  I  had  lagged  behind 
llie  rest,  when  a  man  on  a  wheel  came 
out  from  a  side  road,  and  vsnatched  my 
])urse.  I  fought  with  him,  but  he  struck 
me  in  the  face,  and  succeeded  in  getting 


away  with  the  purse.    The  others  heard 
me  scream,  and  Mr.  Tinsley  and  my 
brother  pursued  him." 
^  ^*  Strange  that  I  saw  nothing  of  hinL 
No  one  passed  me  on  the  road." 

**He  probably  turned  off  into  some 
side  lane,  or  hid  in  the  woods,  while  the 
winding  of  the  road  concealed  Imn," 
said  her  brother.  "  He  had  on  a  gray 
suit,  like  yours;  I  suppose  that  is  how 
the  mistake  occurred.  Madeleine  only 
described  him  generally  as  a  young  man, 
with  smooth  face,  wearing  a  gray  suit! " 

"  A  natural  enough  mistake.  He  dis- 
appeared, and  you  followed  me  on  ac- 
count of  my  suit." 

He  nodded.  "  Yes.  I  am  sorry  that 
you  and  Tinsley " 

"  I  think  Mr.  Tinsley  and  I  will  have 
to  cry  quits,"  I  interrupted,  with  a 
smile.    "We  were  both  deceived." 

I  looked  in  his  direction,  but  he  only 
scowled,  and  I  knew  that  my  blow, 
though  justified,  had  made  me  an 
enemy. 

"  But  why  did  you  run  away  from  us 
so  fast?"  asked  the  pretty  girl's 
brother. 

"  If  you  could  have  seen  yourselves," 
I  replied,  grimly,  "  you  would  not  won- 
der. I  was  unarmed,  and  when  two  wQd 
men  came  chasing  me,  yelling  like  In- 
dians and  shaking  their  fists  at  me,  I 
thought  it  well  to  avoid  them.  I  am 
not  out  hunting  for  trouble.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  thought  you  were  both 
*  drunk  and  disorderly,'  and  ripe  for 
mischief." 

The  pretty  girl  laughed  gleefully. 
"  To  think  of  my  model  brother  being 
taken  for  a  drunken  man ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, clapping  her  hands.  "  Pomp- 
ton  will  be  horrified !    I  think,  Mr. — > — " 

"  Robert  Toland,"  I  said. 

The  name  was  my  own,  as  far  as  I  had 
given  it. 

"  Thank  you.  I  think,  Mr.  Toland,  it 
is  you  who  owe  an  apology  this  time.  ' 
Dick  is  the  best  behaved  boy  in  Pomp- 
ton — at  any  rate  he  makes  the  town  be- 
lieve so.  I  will  introduce  you,  and  then 
you  can  put  yourself  right.  As  for  me, 
I  am  Madeleine  Telford,  known  to 
everybody  in  the  country  as  totally  irre- 
sponsible, ancl  always  getting  into 
trouble.  You  have  seen  a  sample  of  it 
this  morning.    Dick,  let  me  introduce 
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you  to  Mr.  Toland,  who  desires  to  apolo- 
gize abjectly  for  having  mistaken  you 
for  anything  that  was  not  eminently  re- 
spectable." 

"I  think  we  had  better  call  that 
square^  also,"  laughed  her  brother,  oflPer- 
ing  me  his  hand.  "  The  mistake  was 
absurd  on  both  sides.  I  am  sorry, 
though,  that  we  should  have  dragged 
you  out  of  your  way." 

'*  Entirely  unnecessary,"  I  laughed  in 
return.  '*  Any  way  is  my  way,  for  I  was 
not  going  any  way  in  particular.  I^m 
merely  a  wanderer  on  a  holiday.** 

«  WeU,  then,"  broke  in  Miss  Telford, 
"  you  can  wander  with  us  for  a  while,  I 
suppose.  I  think  you  might  be  a  very 
jolly  sort  of  a  man,  if  you  chose,  and  I 
want  to  find  out." 

^^  Madeleine  I"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
other  girls,  reproachfully. 

Miss  Madeleine  made  a  face  of  dis- 
gust. 

"  I  told  you  I  was  irresponsible,  Mr. 
Toland,"  she  said.  ^'  Don*t  believe  any- 
thing I  say;  if  you  do  you  will  be  sorry! 
But  I  must  introduce  you  to  the  others," 
and  she  did  so. 

'^Maddy,  you  have  forgotten,"  said 
her  brother.  "We  owe  something  to 
this  gentleman,  who  assisted  us  to  cap- 
ture Mr.  Toland." 

He  motioned  towards  the  stranger, 
who  had  stood  quietly  by  all  this  while. 

'*  My  name  is  Jones,"  said  the  stran- 
ger.   *'  I  am  out  for  a  holiday,  too." 

**Glad  to  know  you,  anyhow,"  re- 
joined Telford.  "  We  are  indebted  to 
you  for  coming  to  our  assistance,  even 
if  it  was  in  a  mistaken  cause.  After  all, 
though,  did  you  intend  to  assist  us?  Fm 
not  so  sure  that  you  did." 

Jones  laughed.  "I  stopped  Mr. 
Toland  to  give  you  a  chance  to  explain," 
he  said.  '*  He  was  rimning  away,  which 
looked  suspicious,  of  course.  After  that 
I  came  along  to  see  fair  play.  I  didn*t 
know  you,  you  know,  any  more  than  I 
knew  him.  And  any  of  you  might  have 
been  on  the  queer,  for  all  I  could  tell." 

"You  deserve  credit  for  the  inten- 
tion, at  any  rate,"  said  Miss  Telford. 
"  Well,  Mr.  Jones,  you  have  heard  who 
we  all  are;  please  consider  yourself  in- 
troduced to  each  one  individually. 
Life's  too  short  for  formality,  anyhow." 
Jones  bowed   gravely   to   the   others. 
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Suppose  we  go  on  with  our  ride;  Mr. 
Toland  and  Mr.  Jones  will  join  us,  I 
hope?" 

We  would  with  pleasure;  we  said  so  in 
chorus. 

"Mr.  Toland  is  going  to  ride  with 
me,"  said  Miss  Madeleine,  with  decision. 
"  I  said  I  was  going  to  see  what  sort  of  a 
man  he  was.  Oh,  Henry,"  as  she  was 
about  to  mount,  "about  that  lovely 
black  eye  of  yours ;  it*s  almost  as  pretty 
as  mine.  If  my  enemy  didn*t  give  it  to 
you,  where  did  you  pick  it  up?  " 

Tinsley  glanced  uncertainly  at  Jones 
and  me.    Neither  of  us  moved  a  muscle. 

"  Oh,  I  had  a  fall,"  he  said,  flushing. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  beauty,"  said 
Miss  Madeleine,  eying  the  bruise  criti- 
cally. 

"It  was,"  he  replied,  with  a  grim 
smile. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  be  hurt  anywhere 
else." 

"I  wasn't.  Don't  be  so  inquisitive, 
Madelisine. .  A  black  eye  isn't  a  pleasant 
subject  of  reminiscence,  and  Mr.  Toland 
is  waiting  impatiently  for  you." 

She  threw  me  a  glance. 

"  He  will  probably  think  worse  of  me 
before  he  thinks  better.  But  come  on, 
Mr.  Toland;  this  is  too  fine  a  day  to 
waste  standing  here." 

Feminine  curiosity  is  notorious;  so  is 
masculine.  But  I  never  in  my  life  met 
the  equal  of  that  girl  for  asking  ques- 
tions. Before  half  an  hour  more  she 
had  my  history  at  her  fingers*  ends,  as 
much  of  it  as  I  had  dared  to  tell  her. 

As  far  as  possible  I  adhered  to  the 
truth,  but  I  led  her  to  believe  I  was  a 
teller  in  a  Chicago  bank,  my  knowledge 
of  the  place  gained  during  a  protracted 
visit  to  the  World's  Fair  being  of  in- 
estimable advantage.  I  also  told  her  I 
was  out  for  a  lengthy  holiday,  in  conse- 
quence of  too  long  a  period  of  overwork. 

In  return  I  learned  that  most  of  the 
party  I  had  met  had  just  come  to  Pomp- 
ton  for  the  summer.  They  were  all  New 
Yorkers,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple 
of  residents  of  Pompton,  of  whom 
Henry  Tinsley  was  one.  All  of  them 
had  been  friends  for  years. 

"  There  is  something  I  want  to  ask 
you  about,  Mr.  Toland,"  said  Miss 
Madeleine,  at  last,  "  only  I'm  afraid  you 
won't  tell  me  the  truth." 
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"  Why  not?  You  might  try  me,  at 
any  rate." 

^^  Will  you  tell  me  the  truth  about 
it?" 

"  If  possible,  yes."   . 

"  Well,  it  is  about  that  black  eye 
Henry  Tinslev  picked  up.  Did  you  see 
him  fall?" 

''  Yes." 

"  He  really  did  have  a  fall,  then?  I 
had  my  doubts  about  it." 

"  Oh,  yes;  he  really  had  a  fall." 

"  How  did  it  happen?  " 

"Apparently  he  was  not  paying 
enough  attention  to  where  he  was 
going,  and  ran  into  something."  I 
smiled;  I  couldn't  help  it. 

"  Wm !    Was  he  on  his  wheel  ?  " 

"  Not  when  he  got  hurt.  He  had  dis- 
mounted— quite  suddenly — ^a  few  mo- 
ments before  that." 

"  Of  course  I  knew  that,  stupid ! 
That's  a  man's  way  of  trying  to  escape 
confessing  he  was  thrown." 

"  I  didn't  know  how  much  you  might 
know.    You  asked  me." 

"  Well,  then,  did  you  do  anything  to 
him  when  he  stopped  you?  " 

"  He  didn't  stop  me." 

"  Why,  he  said  he  did." 

"  I  didn't  understand  him  to  say  so. 
It  was  Mr.  Jones  who  stopped  me  by 
blocking  the  road."  I  was  glad  to  get 
her  "  question  train  "  run  on  to  a  side 
track.  But  she  would  not  let  it  stay 
there. 

"  Well,  did  you  do  anything  to  Henry 
when  he  caught  up  with  you?  " 

She  had  me  cornered.  I  did  not  want 
to  lie  about  the  matter,  nor  was  I  will- 
ing to  tell  the  truth ;  I  thought  the  facts 
would  come  better  from  some  one  else. 
I  took  refuge  in  slang: 

**  Oh,  no;  I  didn't  do  a  thing  to  him," 
I  said,  with  a  laugh.    "  Why  should  I  ?  " 

She  looked  suspicious  as  I  used  the 
expression,  trying  to  determine  in  which 
sense  I  had  meant  to  employ  it. 

"  I  believe  you  are  trying  to  make  fun 
of  me,"  she  said.  '^  You  will  please  to 
understand  that  I  don't  allow  liberties 
of  that  sort  to  be  taken  with  me." 

**  You  only  take  them  yourself,  then, 
I  suppose?" 

She  laughed.  "  That's  diflferent.  You 
men  would  be  too  stupid  for  anything  if 
the  wofhaen  didn't  stir  you  up.    So  you 


let  those  boys  bring  you  back  without  a 
struggle,"  she  went  on,  clinging  per- 
sistently to  her  point.  "I  shouldn't 
have  expected  that." 

It  was  flattering,  but  too  palpable. 

"  I  was  one  against  three,  and  one  of 
them  was  armed,"  I  said,  lightly.  "  WJiy 
should  I  fight  ?  If  I  had  been  your  real 
assailant,  it  might  have  been  different. 
But,  as  it  was,  Lhad  nothing  to  gain  by 
it,  and  might  have  made  a  host  of 
trouble  for  myself  if  I  had  injured  one 
of  them." 

If  two  young  people  ever  had  a  more 
enjoyable  ride  than  we  had  that  day,  I 
should  like  to  meet  and  congratulate 
them.  We  lunched  at  some  out  of  the 
way  little  inn,  whose  very  name  I  have 
forgotten,  but  where  the  cooking  was 
divine — or  were  my  senses  affected  by 
the  company  I  was  in? 

For  the  first' time  I  forgot  those  mis- 
erable jewels,  and  was  joyously  irrespon- 
sible; not  imtil  we  drew  near  to  Pomp- 
ton  md  they  come  into  my  mind. 

As  we  drew  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
village,  Dick  Telford  approached  me. 

**  Mr.  Toland,"  he  said,  "  since  you 
are  roving  about  with  no  particular  des- 
tination in  view,  I  hope  you  will  stay 
in  Pompton  for  a  few  days,  at  least.  We 
will  try  to  repay  you  for  a  little  of  the 
annoyance  of  this  morning,  and  will 
offer  you  the  freedom  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, such  as  it  is." 

It  was  the  very  thing  for  me!  A 
whole  circle  of  friends  made  at  a  stroke. 
No  better  chance  of  escaping  suspicion 
could  have  been  devised  deliberately. 
But  I  must  not  be  too  eager. 

*^  Thank  you,"  I  replied,  seeming  to 
hesitate.  "  I  will  stay  a  few  days,  per- 
haps, for  the  pleasure  of  the  company. 
As  for  anything  further,  I  can't  say.  I 
am  liable  to  be  called  away  at  almost  any 
hour,  though  I  hope  I  shall  not,  and 
really  don't  expect  such  a  summons." 

"  Well,  stay  as  long  as  you  can,  any- 
how. We  can  make  it  lively  for  you,  I 
think.  There  will  be  a  great  many 
strangers  coming  here  during  the  next 
few  weeks;  you  may  even  meet  some 
people  whom  you  know." 

I  shook  my  head.  People  whom  I 
knew  or  who  knew  me  were  the  very  last 
I  desired  to  meet  just  then. 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  it  isn't  likely,  nor  do 
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I  wish  it.  I  came  away  from  home  to 
escape  that  very  thing;  quiet,  and  mod- 
erate exercise,  are  what  I  must  have. 
If  I  can  retain  the  friendship  of  your 
party,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  large 
public  gatherings  or  unduly  late  hours, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  stay  for  a  while/' 

*^  Of  course,  if  you  wish  to  have  it  so; 
I  only  meant  that  we  would  show  you 
what  hospitality  was  possible." 

^' Thank  you  again.  Which  is  the 
best  hotel? '' 

He  recommended  the  Windsor,  and  I 
took  my  way  there.  I  rather  fancied 
Bichard  Telford,  though  perhaps  it  was 
partly  because  he  was  his  sister's 
brother. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE    OTHER    BURGLAR. 


<i 


You  are  going  to  stay  here  for 
a  while,  I  suppose?  '*  said  Jones,  riding 
up  behind  me. 

''  I  think  I  shall,  for  a  while." 

"Come  to  the  Windsor,  then;  that's 
where  I'm  staying." 

"  Oh,  so  you  are  not  a  stranger  ?  " 

'*  I  came  last  night,"  he  laughed. 

*^Mr.  Telford  recommended  the 
place,  and  I  was  already  going  there,"  I 
told  him. 

"  That's  good.  We  can  get  better  ac- 
quainted, and  perhaps  come  to  some 
understanding," 

**  What  do  you  mean?  Understand- 
ing about  what?  " 

*^ Business,"  he  replied.  "I  believe 
we  could  work  well  and  successfully  to- 
gether." 

I  laughed.  "You  know  nothing 
about  me,  and  I  know  nothing  about 
you.  It  is  rather  too  soon  to  propose  a 
combination." 

"  Oh,  that  needn't  interfere.  We  are 
both  looking  for  a  quiet,  comfortable 
place  to  stay  for  a  while,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  time  for  exchanging  confi- 
dences." He  laughed  again.  "  What  is 
your  particular  line?  " 

"  Banking,"  I  said. 

It  sounded  rather  grandiloquent,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  jthe  very  lowliest 
post  had  been  offered  me,  and  not  ac- 
cepted, and  that  I  had  never  been  be- 
hind a  bank's  counter  in  my  life. 
3a 


X 


But  I  had  to  assume  a  certain  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  and  this  was  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  situation  that  I  could 
lay  claim  to. 

Jones  chuckled,  and  I  wondered  why. 

"So's  mine,"  he  gurgled.  "I  told 
you  we  could  hit  it  off.  I  like  your 
style;  you  can  put  on  a  better  front  than 
I  can,  and  you  might  do  the  heavy  swell 
part  while  I  lay  the  underground  pipes. 

"I  don't  quite  understand  you,"  I 
said.  "  But  then  I'm  only  a  beginner, 
with  pretty  much  everything  to  learn." 

I  was  afraid  he  might  talk  technical 
matters,  in  which  case  he  would  speed- 
ily discover  my  absolute  ignorance  of 
the  business. 

"You'll  do  well  enough,"  he  said, 
cordially.  "I  tell  you  we'll  make  a 
great  team,  if  we  can  hit  it  off  to- 
gether." 

"  You  have  had  plenty  of  experience, 
then?"  1  queried. 

'''You  bet  I  have!"  he  chuckled. 
"  There  is  no  part  of  a  bank  that  I'm 
not  fully  competent  to  take  care  of." 
He  laughed  until  the  tears  came  into 
his  eyes.  "  You  don't  see  the  joke?  I 
can't  explain  just  now,  but  I'll  bet  a 
hat  you'll  find  it  funny  enough  when 
the  time  comes.    Here's  the  Windsor." 

I  got  another  paper  that  night.  The 
Gaylord  robbery  was  already  losing  in- 
terest for  the  public,  since  no  new  sen- 
sational developments  were  forthcom- 
ing. But  on  an  inside  page  I  found 
what  I  was  looking  for. 

The  Gaylord  bank  robbery  is  still  a  mys- 
tery. Descriptions  of  the  principal  sus- 
pect have  been  scattered  broadcast,  but  no 
trace  of  him  has  turned  up.  He  has  van- 
ished as  utterly  as  a  ship  sunk  in  mid- 
ocean.  There  seems  to  remain  only  one 
supposition,  which  is  that  he  actually  did 
sail  on  the  Ravenna;  and,  if  this  is  the 
case,  he  is  as  good  as  caught,  for  the  Ra- 
venna will  be  met  by  a  specially  chartered 
tug  far  away  from  land. 

So  certain  is  Mr.  Gaylord  of  his  pres- 
ence on  board  that,  after  giving  the  police 
all  the  information  in  his  possession,  the 
banker  sailed  this  morning  for  Europe, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  fellow's 
arrest  and  identification  if  he  is  the  man 
the  detectives  believe,  for  in  that  case  he 
is  well  known  to  Mr.  Gaylord. 

The  latter,  however,  is  reluctant  to  ad- 
mit even  the  possibility  of  this  man's 
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guilt;  but  the  mass  of  evidence  already 
piled  up  against  him  is  said  to  be  oyer- 
wbelming;  almost  entirely  circumstantial, 
it  is  true,  but  sufficient  to  convict  a 
bishop. 

Though  Mr.  Gaylord  is  so  loath  to 
admit  the  guilt  or  complicity  of  the  young 
man,  he  states  that  if  he  should  finally  be 
shown  to  be  the  criminal,  no  effort  or  ex- 
pense will  be  spared  to  bring  adequate 
punishment  upon  him.  It  is  understood 
that  he  had  more  than  usual  cause  for 
gratitude  to  the  banker,  and  such  a  breach 
of  faith  as  this  one  classes  him  among  the 
vilest  specimens  of  the  human  race.  He 
will  undoubtedly  deserve  all  he  will  get; 
but,  as  usual,  is  likely  to  get  less  than  he 
deserves. 

So  much  being  known  about  him,  it 
would  seem  strange  that  no  one  outside  of 
the  heads  of  the  detective  force  can  ascer- 
tain his  identity.  Mr.  Gaylord  flatly  re- 
fused to  name  him;  the  detectives  say 
they  are  as  ignorant  as  the  public,  and 
complain  loudly  that  the  banker  has 
handicapped  them  seriously  by  his  reti- 
cence. 

What  his  object  in  this  concealment  can 
be,  no  one  can  guess.  During  his  absence 
the  detectives  might  be  doing  great  ser- 
vice looking  up  his  character  and  ante- 
cedents; and  this  might  furnish  invalu- 
able clues  to  the  origin  of  the  plot  and 
the  probable  hiding  places  of  the  crimi- 
nals. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
watchman  was  assaulted  by  two  men,  and 
both  of  them  have  vanished  utterly.  Even 
though  the  one  should  be  apprehended  on 
the  Ravenna,  the  other  has  yet  to  be  ac- 
counted for;  and  it  cannot  be  certain  for 
a  week  or  more  that  the  first  criminal  is 
actually  there.  He  may  never  have  left 
the  United  States  at  all ;  he  may  be  living 
quietly  next  door  to  any  one  of  us. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Gaylord  will 
be  less  chary  of  information  to  the  force 
at  Scotland  Yard,  whose  services  he  ex- 
pects to  invoke,  than  he  has  been  to  their 
confreres  in  this  city.  He  owes  it  to  so- 
ciety at  large  to  assist  the  law,  but  he 
seems  more  inclined  to  hamper  it. 

We  will  not  characterize  such  conduct 
as  suspicious,  but  we  think  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  at  least 
strange. 

A  mystery!  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  man  for  whom  the  police  of 
two  countries  were  looking  would  know 
something  about  the  crime  he  was  ac- 
cused of;  but  here  he  was,  more  in  the 
dark  than  ever. 


Mr.  Gaylord  knew  that  the  jewels 
were  gone  before  the  time  for  my  visit 
to  the  bank,  and  that  consequently  I 
could  have  no  reason  for  sailing  on  the 
Bavenna.  Could  he  imagine  that  the 
real  robber  had  sailed  in  my  place? 
That  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  sus- 
pected me  of  complicity  in  the  burglary. 

I  had  a  key  to  the  private  door;  so, 
apparently,  had  the  robbers.  But  they 
were  two,  and  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est occasion  for  me  to  have  brought  an- 
other man  to  share  in  the  booty,  nor  to 
have  broken  the  safe,  for  I  had  the  com- 
bination of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  breaking  open 
of  the  safe  might  have  been  for  a  mere 
"blind,"  to  throw  suspicion  from  me. 
The  watchman  said  that  he  had  gone  to 
the  cellar  at  his  usual  time,  and  not  a 
soul  but  myself  knew  that  he  must  have 
gone  there  some  time  before  the  hour 
he  named. 

If  any  one  thought  to  look  at  the 
clock  record,  something  might  be  no- 
ticed; but  there  was  no  reason  why  any 
one  should  do  so.  Meanwhile,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Mr.  Gaylord  miLst  suspect 
me. 

There  was  one  cheering  statement  in 
the  article.  I  had  succeeded  in  cover- 
ing my  tracks,  after  all;  the  police  were 
not  looking  for  me  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Pompton. 

Matters  were  likely  to  rest  rather 
quietJy  until  the  Bavenna  should  be 
boarded,  and  that  could  not  be  for 
nearly  a  week  more,  for  she  was  one  of 
the  slower  boats,  never  making  her  trip 
in  less  than  ten  days,  and  usually  taking 
more. 

A  week  passed  quickly  in  such  com- 
pany as  I  contrived  to  find.  Then  an- 
other paper  stated  that  the  EaveAna  had 
been  boarded  off  the  Lizard  by  a  party 
from  Scotland  Yard.  A  man  answering 
to  my  description,  -but  giving  another 
name  than  the  one  I  had  registered 
under,  had  come  aboard  at  the  last  min- 
ute, had  tried  to  engage  passage,  and, 
finding  every  berth  taken,  had  been 
obliged  to  return  with  the  pUot. 

Mr.  Gaylord,  much  disappointed  at 
missing  the  expected  passenger,  had 
gone  on  with  the  Bavenna  to  Botterdam, 
with  a  single  detective,  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  Scotland  Yard  party  to  return  on 
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the  tug  and  hunt  for  other  clues  and 
watch  other  steamers. 

Now  the  chase  was  harking  back  to 
America.  I  had  had  ten  days'  start  of 
the  detectives,  and  the  trail  would  be 
cold,  but  it  behooYcd  me  to  be  very 
cautious. 

The  hotel  was  filling  up  fast,  and  any 
day  might  bring  a  guest  from  among 
those  who  had  known  me  at  home  or  in 
college.  I  began  to  grow  fearful,  and 
scanned  the  faces  of  arrivals  with  appre* 
hension,  constantly  afraid  of  seeing  a 
familiar  one. 

So  nervous  did  I  grow  under  this 
strain  that  some  of  my  new  acquaint- 
ances noticed  it  and  remarked  on  it;  to 
which  I  always  replied  that  it  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  cause  that  brought 
me  there — overwork. 

The  answer  was  sufficient  for  most  of 
them;  but  Tinsley,  whom  I  knew  to  be 
my  enemy,  and  Jones,  who  had  proposed 
to  be  my  friend  and  partner  in  business, 
received  the  statement  with  incredulity 
— ^Tinsley^s  being  openly  expressed,  and 
Jones'  confined  to  private  conversations 
with  me. 

"  Don't  tell  me  you  are  overworked," 
he  said.  "  I  know  the  signs,  and  I  can 
guess  pretty  near  the  cause.  You  are 
stiU  green  at  the  business,  and  it  tells  on 
you;  you  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  by 
experience.  You'll  tell  me  about  it, 
some  day." 

*^Will  I?"  I  replied,  with  some 
amusement. 

I  was  sure  I  should  not  tell  any  one; 
and  meanwhile  it  mattered  little  to  me 
what  he  thought  was  the  real  cause  of 
my  presence  there,  so  long  as  he  did  not 
guess  the  right  one. 

I  could  not  make  Jones  out.  He  never 
seemed  to  intrude  himself  on  me,  yet 
he  seemed  to  be  constantly  with  me, 
accommodating  himself  to  my  mood. 

If  I  was  willing  to  talk,  so  was  he, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  he  was  most  en- 
tertaining company.  If  redisplayed  a 
desire  to  ruminate,  he  would  sit  by  me 
for  an  hour  at  a  time,  never  uttering  a 
word;  after  a  certain  time  he  would  toss 
his  cigar  over  the  railing  of  the  veranda, 
and  betake  himself  elsewhere. 

Somehow,  I  was  unwilling  to  make  a 
red  friend  of  him,  yet  he  was  so  sym- 
pathetic, 80  responsive  to  my  moods. 


that  I  could  not  help  liking  him  im- 
mensely. Since  we  had  come  to  the 
hotel  he  had  never  mentioned  business 
of  any  kind,  and  I  thought  his  proposi- 
tion made  on  our  first  journey  thither 
had  slipped  from  his  mind. 

Meanwhile,  my  entire  attention  was 
devoted  to  keeping  out  of  the  social 
whirl,  and  cultivating  the  acquaintance 
of  Madeleine  Telford.  The  first  was 
business,  the  second  pleasure. 

The  simimer  hops  had  begun^  but 
though  Madeleine  was  one  of  the  most 
in  evidence  at  them,  I  never  appeared, 
declining  on  the  ground  of  needed  rest. 
But  I  made  up  for  lost  evenings  with 
her  by  being  her  shadow  during  the  day, 
and  I  think  our  growing  intimacy  was 
not  retarded  by  such  management. 

Given  a  man  and  a  woman  of  con- 
genial temperament,  in  close  and  friend- 
ly companionship  for  more  than  half  of 
every  day,  and  what  is  the  probable  re- 
sult ?  And  how  long  will  it  take  to  reach 
it? 

I  reached  it  quickly. 

That  she  knew  what  I  thought  of 
her  I  could  not  doubt.  What  her 
thoughts  were  I  could  not  guess. 

We  were  companions,  friends,  inti- 
mates, even;  then  I  encountered  a  stone 
wall,  and  I  could  not  see  through  it  or 
beyond  it.  She  was  always  a  joUy  com- 
rade; so  much  so  that  I  dared  not  hint 
at  anything  more.  And  if  I  had  said 
anjrthing  more,  after  three  weeks'  ac- 
quaintance, I  thought  she  would  have 
been  more  than  justified  in  saying, 
"  This  is  so  sudden,"  after  the  approved 
style  of  novel  heroines  of  a  century  ago. 

But  a  still  stronger  bond  retained  me ; 
with  this  matter  of  the  jewels  unsettled 
I  dared  not  speak,  dared  not  even  let 
my  thoughts  be  completely  guessed. 
Until  the  cloud  lifted  I  was  obliged  to 
keep  silence. 

A  suspected  bank  robber,  liable  to 
arrest  at  any  moment,  had  no  right  to 
speak  of  love  to  such  as  she.  And  not 
arrest  only;  I  could  not  disguise  from 
myself  the  chain  that  circumstances 
had  wound  around  me. 

If  Mr.  Gaylord  chose  to  tell  the  story 
of  that  eventful  day,  and  express  his 
belief  in  my  innocence,  all  would  be 
well.  That  he  would  tell  the  truth  as 
he  believed  it,  I  was  fully  convinced  at 
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that  time^  though  afterwards  I  came  to 
doubt  it. 

As  he  believed  it^  aye;  hut  what  did 
he  believe?  Therein  lay  the  danger; 
worse  than  the  danger  to  endure,  the 
uncertainty. 

The  hops  occurred  almost  nightly; 
the  hotel  was  crowded,  but  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  living  so  quietly  that  hardly 
a  score  of  people,  outside  of  my  owTOt 
circle  of  new  made  friends,  even  knew 
that  I  was  there. 

A  month  had  gone  by  since  I  had  seen 
the  report  of  the  boarding  of  the  Ba- 
venna;  more  than  five  weeks  since  the 
robbery;  two  weeks  since  I  had  seen  Mr. 
Gaylord  mentioned  in  the  papers.  The 
whole  wretched  business  seemed  to  have 
been  forgotten. 

The  feeling  of  security  had  deepened; 
it  was  only  at  long  intervals  that  the 
shadow  of  crime  cast  its  gloom  over  me, 
I  was  drifting — and  happy  to  drift. 

July  was  well  advanced  when  the  first 
cloud  appeared  in  the  sky.  It  was  a 
lovely  night ;  moonlight  of  the  brightest 
flooded  the  lake  and  the  hills  beyond. 
Within  the  hotel  parlors  a  dance  was 
in  progress,  as  usual. 

Madeleine  and  the  others  were  there; 
Tinsley  was  there,  too,  endeavoring  to 
appropriate  Madeleine,  as  I  very  well 
knew,  though  somehow  the  knowledge 
failed  to  disturb  me. 

The  veranda  on  which  we  were  sit- 
ting— Jones  and  I,  with  the  inevitable 
cigars — was  in  shadow,  but^in  front  of 
us  the  whole  valley  was  clothed  in  silver 
light.  We  were  accustomed  to  be  com- 
panions on  hop  nights;  he  said  he  could 
not  dance,  1  said  I  must  not,  so  we  kept 
each  other  company  on  the  balcony. 

We  had  sat  there  for  a  long  time  with- 
out speaking.  Jones,  to  my  wonder, 
was  uneasy.  He  was  usually  one  of  the 
most  impassive  of  men,  one  who  could 
sit  for  hours  without  moving  hand  or 
foot,  except  to  knock  the  ashes  from  his 
cigar. 

JBut  tonight  something  was  wrong; 
he  put  first  one  foot  on  the  railing,  then 
the  other;  his  hand  was  now  on  his 
knees,  now  behind  his  head.  Smoke  did 
not  seem  to  soothe  him,  and  finally  his 
restlessness  became  so  marked  that  even 
I,  lost  in  dreams  of  past  and  future  as  I 
was,  noticed  it. 


"  What  is  the  matter,  old  man?  "  I 
asked,  at  length.  "  You  are  squirming 
like  a  live  eel  on  a  hot  griddle.  Any- 
thing wrong?  " 

He  took  plenty  of  time  before  an- 
swering. 

'^  Yes — and  no,"  he  said. 

^^  You  leave  plenty  of  room,*'  I  re- 
marked. 

"  I  need  it,''  he  returned.  "  See  here, 
Toland,  I've  been  wanting  to  have  a  talk 
with  you  on  business,  and  there  can't 
be  any  better  time  than  now." 

"  Can't  you  let  it  go?  I'm  not  a  bit 
interested  in  business  just  now." 

"'Oh,  yes,  I  know  that,"  he  growled. 
"  I  know  well  enough  what  you  are  in- 
terested in,  though." 

"  You  wanted  to  talk  business;  let  the 
rest  drop,"  I  said,  quickly. 

^*I  understand;  I  didn't  mean  any- 
thing, and  there's  no  harm  done.  But 
first :  what  I  want  to  talk  of  is  serious, 
and  it  is  in  confidence,  understand?  No 
matter  what  either  of  us  may  say,  it  goes 
no  further.  Is  it  agreed?  There  is 
honor  even  among  thieves,  they  say." 

"  I  agree,  if  you  wish  it  so.  Only  I 
don't  like  your  comparison." 

"  Neither  do  I,  but  it's  a  very  com- 
mon one,  and  fits  a  lot  more  people  than 
most  of  us  ever  guess.  Well,  that's 
agreed.  Now  I  want  to  begin  by  ask- 
ing you  a  question;  you  needn't  answer 
it  if  you  don't  like." 

^^  Fire  ahead,"  I  said,  closing  my  eyes. 

That  rocking  chair  fitted  me  just 
right. 

"Well,  when  you  left  New  Y''ork, 
what  were  you  running  away  from?  "  he 
blurted  out. 

My  feet  struck  the  floor  with  a  bang, 
and  I  was  rising  from  my  seat  when  he 
grasped  my  arm  and  shoved  me  back 
again. 

"Sit  down,  man,"  he  whispered, 
fiercely.  "  Do  you  want  the  whole  hotel 
out  here  with  us?" 

It  was  as  well  he  did  so;  several  peo- 
ple, out  of  hearing  but  within  sight, 
had  dropped  their  conversation  and 
were  staring  in  oiir  direction.  I  sank 
back,  and  glared  at  him. 

"  "^^Tiat  do  you  mean?  " 

"  I  mean  just  that.  I  know  when  you 
left  the  city,  and  how,  and  where.  What 
I  want  to  know  is — ^why?  " 
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1  had  to  fence  a  little  to  collect  my- 
self. 

"I  don't  understand  you.  Are  you 
sure  you  are  not  taking  me  for  some  one 
else?  And  what  business  is  it  of  yours, 
anyhow?  " 

He  had  regained  control  of  his 
nerves,  and  he  laughed,  refusing  to  take 
offense. 

"  There  is  no  mistake.  Why,  man,  I 
crossed  to  Weehawken  with  youl  Don't 
you  remember  me?  I  stood  beside  you, 
and  we  talked  a  little;  when  we  landed, 
you  walked  up  the  incline,  while  I  rode 
up.  ni  tell  you  more:  when  I  saw  you 
there  I  was  devilish  frightened,  for  I 
thought  you  were  after  me.  I  was 
mighty  uneasy  until  I  saw  you  were  let- 
ting me  ride  away  from  you.  Instead  of 
that,  it  seems  we  were  both  anxious  to 
get  out  of  sight  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  I  must  say  we  did  it  well;  but  it  is 
rather  curious  that  we  should  have  hit 
upon  the  same  scheme,  and  put  it  into 
practice  at  the  same  point,  by  the  same 
boat,  and  at  exactly  the  same  time;  also 
that  we  should  have  met  at  this  out  of 
the  way  place,  when  we  had  the  whole 
country  to  choose  from.'' 

"  Eeally,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  said,  now 
thoroughly  aroused  and  on  my  guard, 
"  I  don't  see  what  you  are  driving  at. 
What  do  you  mean  by  the  same  scheme? 
I'm  not  in  any  condition  for  devising 
schemes,  as  you  ought  to  know."     ^ 

Jones  laughed  again. 

"Can't  catch  you  with  chaff,  eh? 
Well,  I  don't  think  any  the  worse  of  you 
for  it.  Now,  you  listen  to  me  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  I'll  give  you  a  few  points ; 
you  needn't  make  any  remarks  until  I 
have  finished.  You  left  New  York  in  a 
liurry — ^why  ?  Your  wheel  is  new;  your 
clothes  and  shoes  were  new  when  you 
came  here — therefore  bought  in  a  hurry. 
You  brought  no  baggage,  and  had  none 
shipped  to  you;  you  have  bought  every- 
thing new  since  you  came.  You  get  no 
letters.    You  are  afraid  to  meet  people.^' 

"What  do  you  menu?"  I  demanded 
again. 

He  laughed  again. 

"I  am  throwing  away  my  trumps," 
he  said,  "  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  risk  it. 
I  have  seen  you  conceal  yourself  behind 
a  curtain  in  the  parlors,  over  and  over 
again,  when  the  stage  drove  up  to  the 


door,  and  watch  the  new  arrivals.  Why 
did  you  do  it?  If  you  had  had  a  looking 
glass  near  you,  it  might  have  taught  you 
a  lesson.  You  were  afraid^  I  say,  and 
you  showed  it.  But  that's  only  one 
item.  When  Tinsley  and  Telford  came 
up  behind  you  that  first  day,  why  did 
you  run  away  from  them?  " 

"  I  didn't  want  to  meet  a  couple  of 
drunken  riders,"  I  said,  weakly. 

"  Bosh  I  "  said  Jones,  emphatically. 
"  Man,  any  one  can  see  at  a  glance  that 
you  are  an  athlete,  and  could  have 
broken  one  of  them  across  the  other,  if 
you  chose,  even  had  they  been  sober." 

"  I  might,  once,"  I  said,  with  a  care- 
fully drawn  sigh.  "  But  you  know  my 
health  has  given  way." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  chuckled  Jones.  "  It 
takes  a  broken  down  man  to  race  over  a 
mountain  on  the  longer  road,  distance  a 
fellow  who  knew  the  country  thorough- 
ly, and  beat  another  who  had  only  to 
travel  a  shorter  road  with  slight  grades ! 
I  have  been  over  both  of  them  since 
then,  and  I  know  what  that  climb 
means,  even  when  a  man  takes  his  time. 

"  My  dear  boy,  you  have  lungs  like  a 
bellows,  the  heart  of  an  ox — ^and  just 
about  as  many  nerves  as  an  old  govern- 
ment mule !  There's  no  more  the  mat- 
ter with  you  than  there  is  with  me,  and 
I  know  it.  And  I  haven't  had  an  ache 
for  years.  That's  why  I'm  talking  to 
you  tonight,"  he  whispered,  confiden- 
tially. "  I  want  just  such  a  partner  as 
you." 

Still  I  was  in  the  dark.  I  had  taken 
him  at  first  for  a  detective;  I  seemed  to 
see  detectives  even  in  my  coffee  cup,  in 
those  days. 

But  why  should  a  detective  want  me 
for  a  partner?  Or  was  he  trying  to  en- 
trap me  into  a  confession?  In  any  case, 
I  was  not  going  to  betray  myself. 

"  Go  on,"  I  said,  in  a  resigned  tone. 
'^  I  suppose  you  mean  something,  and 
perhaps  I'll  find  out  what  it  is,  some 
time." 

"  I'll  be  plainer,  then;  I'll  answer  my 
own  question.  When  you  ran  away  in 
such  a  hurry  from  Tinsley  and  Telford, 
you  ran  because  you  were  afraid! 
Afraid  they  would  harm  you?  Tell  that 
to  the  marines !  It  was  not  what  they 
were  or  what  they  appeared  that  started 
you  off  over  that  neck  breaking  moun- 
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tain;   it   was   what   you   thought   they 
were! 

"It  is  the  same  now;  you  watch  the 
new  arrivals  as  you  do  because  you  are 
afraid  of  being  recognized.  Ah! "  as  I 
started  involuntarily.  "  I  touched  you 
there,  didn't  I?  Well,  now,  keep  still 
for  a  moment — ^just  a  moment  more. 
To  sum  it  up,  you  are  afraid  of  detec- 
tives; don't  be  alarmed;  I'm  quite  ready 
to  admit  that — so  am  I!  " 

"WTiat  a  sigh  of  relief  came  from  my 
breast.  I  tried  to  conceal  it,  but  con- 
cealment was  out  of  the  question.  Jones 
chuckled  again. 

"  You  thought  I  was  one,  didn't  you? 
Well,  I'm  not;  and  I  have  quite  as  good 
reason  for  avoiding  them  as  you  have. 
I  don't  know  yhat  your  game  has  been, 
and  I  don't  ask  you;  I'm  not  trying  to 
-entrap  you  by  a  pretended  confession. 
Y^ou  can  tell  me  what  you  please — as 
much  or  as  little — and  when  you  please. 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  believe  we  two  could 
do  any  damned  thing  we  pleased,  if  we 
worked  together.  We're  different,  but 
what  one  lacke  the  other  could  supply. 
I'll  do  more  than  play  fair  exchange 
with  you;  I'll  make  the  first  advance, 
and  tell  you  about  my  last  job.  Do  you 
remember  the  day  you  crossed  from 
New  York  to  New  Jersey?  " 

"  Yes." 

'*  I  was  on  the  boat  with  you.  I  was 
afraid  of  you  then,  and  you  hardly  no- 
ticed me.  Can  you  remember  any  no- 
table event  that  happened  just  before 
that  time— in  the  criminal  line,  I 
mean  ?  " 

I  could,  most  decidedly;  but  I  shook 
my  head.    "No!" 

""  Maybe  you  didn't  associate  it  with 
any  particular  date,  having  other  affairs 
on  your  mind,"  he  laughed.  "Well, 
then,  do  you  remember  hearing  of  the 
Gaylord  bank  robbbery?  " 

i  heard  my  chair  creak.  "Yes,"  I 
stammered. 

Was  this  a  detective  after  all? 

"  I  thought  so !  It  must  have  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  every  crook  in  the 
country.  Well,  that  is  just  why  I  am 
here!" 

I  felt  faint.  He  could  mean  only  one 
thing,  and  I  was  a  lost  man. 

"  You  mean?  "  I  managed  to  whisper. 

"  I  mean  that  I  was  in  it,"  in  a  tone 


as  low  as  my  own.  "  I  worked  it  less 
than  twelve  hours  before  I  met  you  on 
the  boat! " 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HOW  THE  OTHER  BURGLAR  SUCCEEDED. 

"  You !  "  I  cried,  amazed. 

Jones  gra&ped  my  arm  tightly. 

"  Lower  your  voice,"  he  whispered, 
angrily.  "Do  you  think  I  want  the 
whole  hotel  for  an  audience?  "' 

"  I  will,"  I  murmured,  recovering  my- 
self.  "  But  you  shouldn^t  have  sprung 
it  on  me  like  that.  But,  if  you  are  tell- 
ing me  the  truth,  it  seems  to  me  you  are 
rather  rash  in  making  such  a  coirfession 
to  a  stranger. 

"What  reason  have  I  for  believing 
you,  anyhow  ?  "  I  went  on.  "  It's  much 
more  likely  you  are  pretending  to  be  a 
criminal  for  some  purpose  of  your  own. 
If  you  expect  to  get  any  confessions  out 
of  me  in  return,  you  are  barldng  up  the 
wrong  tree.  I  haven't  anything  to  con- 
fess ;  but  if  I  had,  I  would  keep  it  to  my- 
self. If  I  believed  your  story,  why 
shouldn't  I  report  it  to  the  police?  " 

He  had  listened  patiently  during  this 
harangue. 

"  For  two  good  reasons,"  he  replied, 
calmly.  "  First,  because  of  your  prom- 
ise to  keep  silence  in  regard  to  our  con- 
versation; if  I  had  not  been  sure  you 
would  do  it,  do  you  think  I  would  have 
spoken?  Second,  because  you  dare  not 
have  any  intercourse  with  the  police; 
you  have  too  much  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  them  yourself." 

/^  Still  harping  on  the  same  string," 
I  observed.  "  But,  even  if  that  were  the 
ease,  why  shouldn't  I  turn  informer, 
and  so  purchase  my  own  pardon?  " 

"  Because  you  don't  know  enough 
about  it  yet,"  he  answered.  "I  have 
merely  stated  the  bare  fact,  so  far.  But 
enough  of  that.  I  know  you  are  going 
to  keep  a  still  tongue;  Fm  not  a  bit 
afraid  you  will  peach.  Do  you  want  to 
hear  about  the  business?  I'd  like  to 
talk  it  over  with  some  one,  because  there 
are  a  number  of  strange  things  connect- 
ed with  it." 

"  There  certainly  were ! "  I  said,  with 
much  feeling. 

"What  do  you  mean?    Oh,  you  are 
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tmnRing  of  what  the  newspapers  have 
reported.  There  are  some  things  about 
that,  too,  that  I  canH  understand.  But 
what  I  refer  to  hasnH  got  into  the  news- 
papers, and  isn^t  likely  to.  The  thing  is 
a  conundrum,  and  perhaps  you  can  help 
me  solve  it." 

I  could  not  help  laughing.  We  were 
both  puzzled. 

"  Go  ahead;  I'm  ready." 

He  looked  the  veranda  over  carefully, 
making  sure  that  no  one  was  within 
hearing  distance  of  our  low  voices. 

Prom  the  parlors,  close  by,  came  the 
strains  of  dan^^  music.  Onl/'a  thin  cnr- 
tain  separated  Madeleine  and  her  fellow 
merrymakers  from  this  cool  bank  rob- 
ber; and  here  I  was  between  them,  not 
daring  to  be  my  true  self  to  either. 

*^  To  begin  with,  the  job  wasn't  of  my 
planning,"  said  Jones.  ^^It  happens 
that  I  have  some  little  reputation 
among  a  certain  number  of  our  profes- 
sion as  a  man  to  carry  out  diflBcult  jobs, 
and  I  was  hired  for  this  one.  I  got  five 
hundred  down,  and  was  to  get  a  thou- 
sand more  if  the  job  was  successful. 

^^I  stipulated  that  the  watchman 
should  not  be  hurt;  I  never  had  occa- 
sion to  hurt  any  one  yet,  in  the  course  of 
business,  and  never  expect  to.  I  stand 
out  against  bloodshed.  But  my  em- 
ployer said  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  arrange  that,  and  so  it  proved. 

"  He  must  have  been  studying  the  sit- 
uation for  a  long  time,  and  have  had 
helpers  in  all  directions.  He  knew  that 
the  watchman  went  to  fix  the  furnaces 
at  twelve  exactly,  and  he  had  secured  a 
duplicate  key  to  the  private  door — I 
don't  know  how. 

"  There  was  only  one  hitch,  and  the 
way  it  was  circumvented  shows  how 
many  others  must  have  been  in  the  job. 
My  employer  had  probably  arranged  to 
sail  from  Boston  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
morning  after  the  affair  came  off.  I 
looked  up  the  sailings  afterwards,  and 
found  that  Boston  was  the  only  place 
that  he  could  have  had  in  mind. 

"  But  the  only  train  that  could  make 
the  connection  left  the  Grand  Central 
Station  a  little  before  one  a.m.  He  had 
to  allow  himself  an  hour  to  reach  the 
station,  counting  possible  delays,  and  so 
it  was  necessary  to  have  the  job  done  by 
midnight. 


"  But  the  watchman  would  not  go  be- 
low until  that  time,  and  it  was  foolish  to 
think  of  trying  to  enter  until  he  had 
left  the  ground  floor.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose they  did?" 

"  Give  it  up,  unless  they  squared  the 
watchman,"  I  said. 

My  heart  was  beating  fast;  I  remem- 
bered my  strong  suspicions  of  the 
watchman. 

^*  No;  couldn't  be  done,"  said  Jones. 
"There  was  a  better  way  than  that, 
though  I  own  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  it,  or,  if  I  had,  woiddn't  have 
known  how  to  work  it.  The  clock  he 
had  to  turn  was  an.  electric  one.  Some 
one  of  the  gang  managed  to  tap  th^  wire 
on  that  circuit,  and  at  eleven  that  night 
the  circuit  was  discoimected  from  the 
central"  office  and  attached  to  one  of 
their  own.  At  eleven  fifteen  the  clock's 
hands  were  moved  to  mark  eleven 
thirty;  at  eleven  thirty  they  were  moved 
to  twelve,  thus  gaining  half  an  hour. 

"  If  he  noticed  anything,  the  watch- 
man might  wonder  that  the  time  had 
passed  so  quickly,  but  he  would  never 
suspect  the  clock  of  being  wrong.  So,  at 
eleven  thirty  we  were  ready  to  enter; 
and  at  eleven  thirty  the  watchman  went 
to  the  cellar,  on  time,  according  to  his 
clock./  The  rest  of  the  business  you 
have  seen  in  the  papers." 

"  Most  of  it,  I  believe." 

'^  We  were  out  of  there  before  twelve. 
There  was  not  a  soul  in  sight  or  hearing. 
We  started  towards  Hanover  Square." 

"  But  why  had  you  broken  into  only 
that  one  safe?  "  I  asked,  quickly. 

"  That  was  one  too  many  for  me  to 
guess  at  the  time,"  replied  Jones.  "  I 
was  hired  to  do  a  certain  job  of  work, 
and  I  did  it  according  to  contract.  But 
I  found  out  afterwards,  and  I'll  tell  you 
before  I  finish  the  story." 

"  Get  a  move  on,  then,"  I  exclaimed, 
impatiently. 

"I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  only 
thing  we  had  taken  was  a  small  package 
that  lay  in  the " 

"  Upper  right  hand  compartment,"  I 
broke  in  eagerly,  leaning  forward. 
"  Then  you  did  get  them,  after  all ! " 

The  next  moment  I  sank  back  aghast; 
I  knew  that  I  had  betrayed  myself. 

"What?  How  the  devil  did  you  know 
that?"  demanded  Jones,  leaning  for- 
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ward  also^  and  gazing  at  me  in  astonish- 
ment. "  Are  you  one  of  the  gang  ?  "  he 
went  on^  in  a  somewhat  alarmed  tone. 

"  No/'  I  replied  huskily.  "  Only— I 
went  there  after  them  myself.^' 

"When?" 

"  Ten  minutes  after  you  left ! '' 

Jones  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
began  to  laughs  He  chuckled;  he 
gurgled;  he  gasped,  choked,  sputtered^ 
expiodied. 

Naturally,  I  failed  to  join  in  his  mer- 
riment. It  seemed  to  me  a  rather  seri- 
ous matter. 

"  I  wish  you  would  get  through  your 
amusement,  and  go  on,'^  I  growled. 

Pie  had  another  paroxysm. 

"  All  right,  my  son,"'  he  gasped,  at 
length.  "  But  to  think  that  you  were  in 
it,  too,"  and  he  went  off  iuto  another  fit, 
while  I  grew  angrier  with  every  mo- 
ment. 

"  Did  you  know  what  was  in  that 
packet?  ^'  he  asked,  finally. 

"  Yes/' 

'^  Oh,  Lord ! "  and  he  doubled  up. 
"  You  did,  eh?  Well,  I'll  bet  all  I  ever 
hope  to  own  that  you  hadn't  the  least 
idea !    What  do  you  think  it  was ?  " 

"  Never  mind,  now;  go  on  with  your 
story." 

"  Olv  but  I  should  like  to  hear  you 
say  it!  Well,  never  mind;  I'll  go  on. 
I  had  no  idea  what  was  in  it  myself;  no 
idea  what  was  supposed  to  be  in  it.  I 
was  hired  to  break  the  safe  quickly,  let 
the  other  man  take  what  he  chose,  and 
then  fly. 

"I  did  it;  he  got  the  package,  and 
paid  me  my  thousand  on  the  spot.  We 
left  the  place,  and  walked  down  to  Han- 
over Square  station.  We  didn't  see  or 
hear  a  souL  It  had  been  arranged  that 
we  should  part  at  the. foot  of  the  stairs. 
Do  you  know  the  place  ?  '^ 

"Yes." 

"  Good.  Now,  remember  the  man  I 
was  with  was  a  stranger  to  me.  He  came 
well  recommended  to  me  as  a  safe  man, 
but  I  never  liked  his  looks,  and  I  didn't 
believe  he  was  square.  I  have  never  car- 
ried a  gun  when  I  was  out  on  business, 
but  before  I  started  out  that  night  I  put 
a  slung  shot  in  my  pocket. 

"Somehow  I  didn't  put  any  great 
trust  in  my  employer,  not  even  after  he 
had  paid  me  the  thousand  he  had  prom- 


ised. From  the  moment  I  had  thrown 
open  the  saf  e-*-it  was  only  a  ten  minute 
job  to  crack  it — ^I  had  kept  my  hand 
ready,  and  my  eyes  and  ears  open. 

"  You  know  how  dark  it  is  at  the  foot 
of  those  stairs  in  the  shadow  of  the  arc 
lights?  The  other  man  was  pleading, 
and  just  as  he  reached  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  I  saw  a  shadow  move  on  the  east 
side  of  them.  At  the  same  moment  my 
employer  turned*  suddenly  and  caught 
my  arms,  and  the  shadow  became  a  man,, 
who  stepped  out  from  the  shade  and 
made  a  blow  at  me." 

"  They  wanted  to  leave  no  possible 
witnesses,"  I  suggested. 

He  nodded.  "  Just  so,  and  they  left 
none.  If  I  had  not  been  ready  for  pos- 
sible treacherv  I  should  not  be  here.  I 
said  I  was  ready.  At  sight  of  the 
shadow  I  had  drawn  my  slung  shot.  I 
must  confess  that  in  spite  of  my  watch- 
fulness I  was  not  prepared  for  the  turn- 
ing about  of  my  employer." 

"The  second  man  aimed  a  blow  at 
me;  having  the  advantage  of  being 
ready,  I  threw  mjrself  to  one  side,  and 
twisted  my  employer  around  so  that  he 
stood  in  my  place.  The  blow  fell  full 
on  his  head,  and  he  dropped;  my  arms 
were  freed,,  and  the  slung  shot  ready  in 
my  hand.  Before  the  newcomer  could 
recover  himself  for  another  blow,  I  had 
struck,  and  he  fell  on  top  of  the  first." 
You  were  lucky." 
I  was,  indeed.  I  said  a  while  ago 
that  there  is  honor  among  thieves;  I 
don't  know  just  where  to  class  those 
men.  If  they  had  done  the  square  thing 
I  should  have  parted  with  my  employer 
there,  and  have  gone  home  and  to  hid- 
ing quietly.  But  as  it  was,  I  felt  that 
they  owed  me  something. 

"  I  had  seen  where  my  employer  had 
put  the  packet;  it  struck  me  that  any- 
thing worth  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to 
them  ought  to  be  worth  at  least  that 
much  to  me.  It  took  me  less  than  a 
minute  to  secure  the  packet;  I  ran  up 
the  stairs  just  in  time  to  catch  a  train, 
which  I  left  at  Chatham  Square,  chang- 
ing to  the  Tliird  Avenue  line. 

"  I  knew  it  could  not  be  long  before 
the  men  were  discovered,  and  I  wanted 
to  throw  the  police  off  the  scent,  if  they 
had  noted  me  and  connected  me  with 
the  affair." 
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^'  Well,  never  mind  them;  go  on  about 
the  packet/^ 

"  Donft  be  in  a  hurry,  my  boy.  The 
men.  were  picked  up  shortly,  and  taken 
to  the  hospital-  The  man  I  had  struck 
had  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  was 
not  expected  to  be  able  to  speak  for 
weeks;  the  man  ke  had  struck  was — 
dead/^ 

"Deadl'^ 

"  Yes,  dead  I  Served  him  right,  too, 
the  treacherous  hound  I  As  dead  as.  I 
should  have  been  if  his  plan  had  not. 
miscarried  I  ^^  said  Jones,  fiercely.  "I 
don't  like  violence,  but  his  fate  was  well 
deserved.  I  didn't  kiU  him  myself, 
though  I  believe  I  should  have  done  it 
if  I  had  had  the  chance.  Well,  I  got 
heme  safely,  and  unsuspected,  as  far  as 
I  know;  not  till  then  did  I  open  the 
packet.   Do  you  know  what  I  saw?  '^ 

"  The  Dalmatian  crown  jewels  I "  I 
exclaimed,  eagerly. 

"You  seem  to  be  pretty  well 
posted,  yoimg  fellow,''  remarked  Jones. 
"  Where  did  you  get  your  information? 
Never  mind;  I  promised  not  to  try  to 
force  your  confidence.  They  may  have 
been  the  Dalmatian  crown  jewels,  or 
any  others,  for  all  I  know;  how  they  got 
to  this  country  is  beyond  me.  But  when 
I  opened  the  package,  I  was  dazzled." 

« I  know." 

*'0h,  you  know,  do  you?  This  is 
worse  and  more  of  it;  you  are  a  damned 
sight  deeper  than  I  thought.  Well, 
then,  you  know  what  I  saw. 

''They  were  great — ^magnificent!  I 
had  never  seen  anything  like  them,  and 
I  was  almost  frightened  at  having  them 
in  my  hands..  I  knew  I  could  never  dis- 
pose of  them  in  their  present  form ;  they 
woidd  have  to  be  split  up,  and  it  nearly 
broke  my  heart  to  think  of  having  to 
do  it. 

*'  Bat  I  had  handled  jewels  before,  in 
the  way  of  business,  and,  fine  as  these 
were,  perhaps  because  they  were  so  fine, 
I  tested  their  quality  immediately.  And 
now  you  will  know  why  I  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  your  having  risked  anything  for 
them,  and  your  thinking  you  knew  any- 
thing about  the  contents  of  that  packet. 
The  tests  proved  that  wery  stone  of  them 
was  falM'^ 

''What?  "I  shouted. 

"  Sit  still,  you  fool  1   I  said  that  every 


one  of  them  was  false,  and  so  they  were; 
splendid  imitations,  but  imitations 
every  one.  They  might  perhaps  have 
cost  several  hundred  dollars  to  make, 
but  for  ordinary  people  they  were  abso- 
lutely- valueless.  No  'fence'  would 
have  advanced  one  hundred  dollars  on 
the  whole  lot. 

"  Good  imitations  as  they  were,  their 
very  size  marked  them  as  false.  No  one 
would  dare  to  wear  them  who  could 
afford  to  pay  the  price  for  genuine  gems 
af  ordinary  size.  As  for  splitting  them, 
it  could  not  be  done,  and  would  not  have 
paid  the  cost  if  it  had  been  possible.  To 
me  they  were  not  worth  a  button." 

"  What  did  you  do  with  them?  " 

"  Threw  them  down  the  nearest  cul- 
vert. Perhaps  some  one  will  find  them, 
years  hence,  and  think  he  ha&  stumbled 
across  a  fortune — as  I  supposed  for  a 
few  minutes." 

"  Are  you  sure  they  were  imita- 
tions? "  I  asked,  trying  to  account  for 
the  facts  that  I  knew. 

Surely  Mr.  Gaylord  had  not  gone  to 
all  his  trouble  and  expense  on  account 
of  a  handful  of  imitation  jewels. 

"  Sure?  Of  course!  You  don't  sup- 
pose I  was  going  deliberately  to  throw 
away  millions,  do  you?   I  guess  not." 

"  But,  if  that  is  the  case,  where  are 
the  real  ones?" 

I  could  not  keep  a  despairing  note  out 
of  my  voice  as  I  asked  the  question.  I 
could  not  believe  that  jewels  such  as  I 
had  seen  could  be  imitations. 

"  Are  you  sure  there  were  ever  any 
real  ones?  "  asked  Jones,  quietly. 

"  I  am  sure !  " 

"How?" 

"  I  can't  tell  you  that,  except  thaK  I 
saw  them.  I  am  under  pledge,  as  to 
what  I  know,  for  a  certain  time.  I  can' t 
tell  you  how  and  why  I  came  to  go  after 
them.  You  will  have  to  accept  my 
statement  that  I  did." 

"  Honor  among  thieves,  again ! '' 
laughed  Jones.  "  Well,  I'm  not  the  man 
to  try  to  make  you  betray  your  pals;  if  I 
thought  you  would,  I  would  be  looking 
for  some  other  fellow.  I  like  you  all 
the  better  because  you  don't.  But  tell 
me  whatever  you  can.  This  cursed 
business  has  puzzled  me  the  worst  kind 
of  way.  I  got  my  fifteen  hundred  out 
of  it,  any  way;  but  that's  only  a  drop  to 
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what  might  have  been  if  those  had  been 
the  real  jewels.  You  say  there  are  real 
ones;  have  you  seen  them?" 

*^I  believe  I  have.  But,  putting 
that  aside,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
tJiat  Mr.  Gaylord  would  have  been  tak- 
ing charge  of  a  worthless  lot  of  paste 
jewels,  and  have  hired  a  safe  in  the  de- 
posit company  to  store  them?  Would 
the  man  who  employed  you  have  taken 
all  that  risk,  and  paid  you  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  for  the  sake  of  a  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  glass?  Your  employer 
wanted  nothing  but  that  packet;  there- 
fore he  believed  that  the  real  jewels  were 
in  it.  I'm  afraid,  my  friend,  that  you 
have  chucked  several  million  dollars 
down  that  culvert." 

"  Don't  fool  yourself,"  replied  Jones, 
lightly.  "  The  eye  can  be  deceived 
easily  about  such  things;  the  known 
tests  are  absolute,  and  I  tested  every 
one  of  them.  The  things  I  threw  away 
were  certainly  false." 

*'But  where  then  are  the  real  ones? 
Some  one  must  have  them,"  I  queried. 

"  Could  not  Gaylord  have  substituted 
false  ones  for  the  real,  trusting  that 
they  would  not  be  tested?  Is  it  abso- 
lutely certain  that  he  ever  liad  the  real 
ones  in  his  possession  at  all?" 

''  No,"  I  said,  "  it  is  not  possible.  He 
is  not  that  sort  of  man.  He  may 
have  been  deceived,  though  even  that  is 
hardly  possible,  for  he  is  too  cautious  a 
man;  but  he  would  not  have  stolen 
them.    And  yet " 

Could  he  have  made  the  exchange, 
sending  me  to  take  the  false  ones,  trust- 
ing that  I  should  be  charged  with  the 
theft?  The  idea  oppressed  me;  it 
seemed  to  fit  in  so  well  with  the  facts 
as  I  knew  them,  with  the  performance 
he  had  put  me  through  during  the  day 
of  my  interview  with  him,  with  the 
course  he  had  outlined  for  me  during 
that  night  and  for  days  afterwards ! 

The  chance  seemed  to  fit  in  so  well 
with  what  had  passed  between  us;  yet  it 
was  so  strongly  opposed  to  what  I  had 
known  of  the  man.  He  was  no  stranger 
to  me. 

"  No,"  I  said,  again.  "  If  the  real 
gems  were  stolen,  and  the  false  ones  left 
in  their  place,  he  could  not  have  been 
aware  of  it.  There  has  been  some  other 
imknown  hand  in  this.     Mr.  Gavlord 


evidently  believed  he  had  the  real  ones 
in  his  possession;  the  man  who  em- 
ployed you  believed  it;  I  believed  it. 
There  must  have  been  stiil  another  plot, 
of  which  we  have  found  no  trace.  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  them,  I  don't  won- 
der that  there  were  others." 

"It  may  be  so.  How  I  wish  I  had 
known  of  them  before!  I  would  have 
had  no  pals,  and  I  would  have  had  the 
jewels.  You  haven't  been  able  to  clear 
up  much  of  the  mystery,  after  all.  How 
did  you  come  to  know  they  were  there?  " 

'*  I  can't  tell  you  now;  I  wish  I  could. 
But  I  will  say  that  I  was  not  alone  in 
the  scheme;  and  I,  too,  had  a  key  to  that 
door.  If  the  leaving  time  of  your  em- 
ployer's train  had  not  made  it  necessary 
to  set  that  clock  forward,  I  should  have 
met  you  there  J  " 

Jones  roared  with  laughter,  forget- 
ting all  caution. 

"How  I  wish  you  had!"  he  cried. 
"Imagine  all  our  faces!  Some  one 
would  have  got  hurt,  though,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  lower  tone.  "  After  all,  I 
guess  I'm  not  sorry  you  missed  us.  I 
stop  at  murder,  myself;  but  the  man 
with  me  didn't  stick  at  trifles,  as  you 
know,  and  it  is  likely  you  would  have 
come  out  of  it  with  a  broken  skull,  if 
nothing  worse. 

"  Well,  we're  as  much  at  sea  as  ever; 
but  now  we  know  one  another  we  can 
speak  freely.  You  are  young,  and  have 
plenty  to  learn,  but  you  are  a  pretty  cool 
hand,  with  plenty  of  resources;  I  am 
older,  but  there  is  no  man  in  the  coun- 
try who  has  had  more  experience  in  my 
particular  line  of  business  than  I  have. 
Moreover,  I  am  not  well  known  to  the 
police.  "VVTiat  do  you  say  to  our  work- 
ing together?  We  ought  to  do  great 
things." 

I  hesitated  and  stammered,  not  know- 
ing what  to  say.  Of  course  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  entering  the  ranks  of  the 
professional  criminals,  oven  should  I  be 
accused  and  convicted  of  the  bank  rob- 
bery. But  I  dared  not  yet  betray  to 
Jones  that  I  was  innocent  and  honest. 

"I  told  vou  I  was  not  alone  in  the 
scheme,  though  I  went  to  the  bank 
alone,"  I  said,  after  a  long  pause. 
"  That  is  why  I  can't  tell  you  more  at 
present.  Though  I  failed  to  get  the 
jewels,  there  were  other  matters  afoot. 
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and  their  success  depends  to  a  certain 
extent  on  my  keeping  dark  for  a  time. 
By  the  end  of  this  month — ^perhaps  be- 
fore— everything  will  be  decided,  one 
way  or  another;  and  then  I  can  speak 
freely.  All  depends  on  what  happens 
before  that  time;  I  may  find  myself  on 
the  straight  road  to.  fortune,  or  on  the 
straight  road  to  the  penitentiary;  I 
can^t  tell  whichy  though  just  at  present 
the  penitentiary  seem&more  probable. 

**I  won^t  promise  to  join  you;  if 
things  turn  out  wrong,  I  can't  be  of 
any  use  to  you  while  I  am  in  the  ^  jug '; 
if  they  go  right,  I  shall  take  to  the 
straight  road.  I'm  not  breaking  into 
banks  for  amusement  I  But  I'll  prom- 
ise you  this:  as  soon  as  the  time  is  up, 
m  tell  you  all  about  this  job  of  mine, 
if  you  are  at  hand,  then  you  will  under- 
stand what  I  have  said.  And  I'll  tell 
you  another  thing."    I  paused, 

"Well?" 

"If— if  I  should  take  to  the 
*  crooked,*  I  don/t  know  any  man  I 
should  rather  have  as  a  partner  than 
you."   It  was  perfectly  true. 

."  Good  enough! "  cried  Jones,  seizing 
my  unwiUing  hand.  "  I  dou't  think  any 
the  worse  of  you  for  being  square  with 
your  pals,  of  course.  Tell  me  one  thing, 
thou^;  when  this  job  is  finished,  are 
you  bound  to  them  in  any  way  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  more  than  I  choose;  I  am 
promised  certain  things  in  case  of  suc- 
cess, and  even  in  case  of  failure;  but  I 
can  take  them  or  leave  them  as  I 
choose." 

"That's  enough;  it's  a  bargain! 
Youll  come  to  it,  right  enough,  and 
theit  we'll  show  the  world  some  things 
between  us!  I'll  stay  here  till  the  end 
of  the  month,  any  way,  at  a  venture." 

"  You  may  get  into  trouble  through 
being  in  my  company,"  I  objected. 

"  That  be  darned,"  said  Jones,  cheer- 
fully. "  I  may  get  into  trouble  through 
being  in  my  own  company,  too.  So  may 
you,  by  being  with  me." 

"You  are  not  known  to  the  police, 
you  said." 

"  True  enough;  I'm  not,  as  far  as  I 
know;  but  you  never  can  tell  when  they 
are  going  to  stumble  on  a  man's  trail." 

"They  were  on  mine,  aU  right,"  I 
said.  "It  was  I  that  took  passage  on 
the  Bavenna." 


"  But  you  didn't  sail." 

"  No,  but  some  other  fool  did,  who 
was  said  to  look  like  me;  and  when  they 
learned  that  he  had  returned  on  the 
pilot  boat  the  hunt  came  back  to  Amer- 
ica. I  suppose  they  are  looking  for  me 
now." 

"Oh,  well,  we  ought  to  be  safe 
enough;  no  one  would  dare  to  question 
our  *  social  position'  here,"  lauded 
Jones.  "  That  adventure  of  ypurs  was 
a  streak  of  luck  for  both  of  us." 

I  had  to  laugh  myself  at  the  thought 
of  "social  position"  for  a  real  bank 
robber  and  a  suspected  one.  Jones 
thought  I  laughed  at  something  else. 

"We'll  stay  here,"  he  continued,  in 
high  good  humor,  "  and  until  the  time 
is  up  I  shall  continue  to  make  mysdf 
generally  entertaining  to  the  small  cir- 
cle of  oiir  acquaintances;  and  you  can 
continue  to  make  love  to——" 
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That'ft  enough,"  I  said,  throwing  up 
my  hand  and  rising  from  my  chair. 

The  music  was  still  going  on  in  the 
parlors;  I  wished  I  dared  go  in  there. 
But  what  would  she  have  thought  if  she 
had  heard  our  conversation? 

And  Jones  was  silent.  Perhaps  he 
wanted  to  keep  in  my  good  graces,  even 
after  he  thought  he  knew  me  to  be  as 
deep  in  the  criminal  mire  as  himself; 
perhaps  he  understood.  I  reaUy  believe 
it  was  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

UNDKB  ARREST. 

"  You  are  coming  to  our  garden  party 
tomorrow  night."  This  from  Miss  Tel- 
ford to  me. 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  in- 
vitation. Miss  Telford,  but  I  really  don't 
see  how  I  could  accept  it,  much  as  I 
would  like  to.  You  know  I  am  under 
the  doctor's  orders  not  to—" 

"You  are  wasting  a  lot  of  word8>" 
was  her  reply.  "  You  can't  decline  an 
invitation  that  is  not  given." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  stammered, 
all  taken  aback.  "  I  understood  you  to 
invite  me." 

I  was  sure  I  must  have  offended  her 
in  some  way,  though  I  could  not  im- 
agine how. 

"  I  didn't  say  anything  like  it,"  she 
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returned,  coolly.  "  I  hadn't  the  slight- 
est intention  of  inviting  you.  What  I 
said  was,  you  are  coming,^' 

Her  cool  impudence  was  delightful. 
When  I  recovered  from  the  successive 
shocks  of  hot  and  cold  water,  I  plucked 
up  courage. 

"  Oh,  I  see;  we  were  both  mistaken, 
then." 

"How  so?'' 

*'You  didn't  mean  to  invite  me;  I 
didn't  mean  to  come." 

"  It  really  doesn't  make  a  particle  of 
difference  what  you  did  mean  to  do,  or 
what  you  do  mean  to  do.  You  are  com- 
ing to  my  garden  party,  and  I  am  going 
to " 

"What?" 
You  will  see  when  you  get  there." 
Shall  I  be  pleased  ?  " 
Aren't  you  always  pleased  when  you 
see  me?  " 

"  Depends  on  how  many  others  are 
present,  and  how  many  of  them  you  see. 
But  since  you  are  going  to  devote  the 
whole  evening  to  me,  wouldn't  the 
veranda  be  a  better  place  than  the  damp 
ground?  " 

"  Don't  worry ;  I'm  not  going  to  de- 
vote the  whole  evening  to  you.  You 
are  only  one  small  pawn  in  the  game, 
and  can't  expect  to  make  all  the  moves." 

"  That's  just  what  worries  me;  I  want 
to  be  the  king." 

"  The  king  doesn't  make  many  moves, 
either.  He  is  expected  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  as  much  as  possible." 

"  Let  me  be  your  knight,  then. 

"  Every  queen  has  two  of  them. 

"  With  the  assistance  of  the  bishop 
we  can  remedy  that,"  I  said  sug- 
gestively. 

Madeleine  laughed,  though  she  red- 
dened a  little.  It  was  a  bolder  thing 
than  I  had  ventured  to  say,  up  to  this 
time. 

"  It  seems  to  me  you  aspire  to  be  one 
half  the  chessboard,  and  to  own  the 
other  half,"  she  said.  "  Go  on  aspiring; 
it  amuses  you,  and  doesn't  hurt  any  one 
else.  Some  day  you  may  be  a  bigger 
piece  than  you  are  now,  if  you  ever 
reach  the  limit  of  the  board  without 
being  taken.  But  in  the  meantime  you 
are  coming  to  my  garden  party." 

"  Am  I?  "  I  said,  and  laughed  as  we 
parted. 
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But  I  went,  of  course;  what  else  could 
I  do?  Yet  I  had  had  fair  warning  to 
keep  away.  The  morning  after  the 
queen  had  issued  her  commands  Jones 
called  me  to  one  side. 

"  Toland,  it's  time  for  us  to  lay  low," 
he  whispered.  "  It  won't  do  to  fly  either 
too  suddenly  or  too  openly,  but  we  must 
get  out  of  this,  and  quickly." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  now?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  saw  Sam  Bennett  in  the 
village  last  night." 

"  Sam  Bennett?  Who  the  deuce  is 
Sam  Bennett?  "  I  demanded. 

Jones  looked  me  over  with  some  com- 
passion. 

"  Well,  you  are  green,"  he  said.  "  I 
supposed  every  crook  in  the  country 
knew  of  Sam  Bennett,  even  if  they 
didn't  know  him  by  sight.  Why,  he's 
the  best  known  detective  in  the  country; 
belongs  to  Blank's  agency.  He  could 
command  almost  any  salary  if  he  would 
join  the  city  force,  but  he  prefers  to 
remain  independent.  Says  he  can  make 
more,  and  do  it  in  his  own  way.  He's 
the  man  who  is  always  called  in  on  the 
most  intricate  questions,  where  every 
other  man  has  failed." 

"  Sherlock  Holmes?  "  I  suggested. 

"  Yes,  and  worse." 

"Well,  what  of  him?"  I  was  think- 
ing of  chessboards  and  the  pieces  be- 
longing to  them — which  must  serve  as 
some  excuse  for  any  stupidity  on  my 
part. 

"  Good  Lord !  Do  you  suppose  he's 
down  here  for  his  health?  I  know  well 
enough  how  it  is.  That  Gaylord  job 
has  puzzled  two  continents — and  no 
w^onder,  since  the  principal  actors  can't 
make  out  what  it  was  all  about — ^and  he 
has  been  called  in  to  solve  it.  He'll  do 
it,  too;  he's  the  only  man  on  earth  I'm 
afraid  of.  He  doesn't  know  me,  and  I 
don't  believe  he  knows  you,  or  else  we 
would  be  behind  the  bars  at  this  mo- 
ment. But,  if  he  doesn't  know  us  now, 
Ac  will,  and  every  hour  we  stay  here  in- 
creases our  danger.  It's  time  for  us  to 
slide  out." 

Long  immunity  had  made  me  reck- 
less, I  suppose;  perhaps  my  late  con- 
versation with  Madeleine  had  helped  the 
feeling  along. 

"  Go  ahead,  if  you  want  to,"  I  re- 
turned, calmly.     "But  don't  imagine 
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that  I'm  goings  too.  I  have  a  garden 
party  to  attend  tonight,  to  say  nothing 
of  numerous  other  causes  for  staying 
longer.*^ 

"  Oh,  hang  your  garden  party!  '^  {I 
believe  he  used  a  stronger  expression.) 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to 
stay  here  within  the  reach  of  that 
man?  '^ 

"I'm  not  going  away  now,  at  any 
rate." 

Jones  looked  at  me  pityingly.  "  For 
a  rare  specimen  of  a  darned  fool,  com- 
mend me  to  a  man  in  love,"  he  growled. 

"  Whether  I  am  in  love  or  not  is  my 
own  business,"  I  retorted,  warmly. 
**•  A\Tiat  is  it  to  you  if  I  stay  or  not,  or 
whether  Bennett  takes  me  or  not?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is  to  me.  We 
were  to  be  partners,  and  I  don't  want 
to  find  either  you  or  myself  in  Sing  Sing 
for  the  next  ten  years  or  so.  And  that's 
what  will  happen  if  you  don't  get  away 
from  this  place  within  a  very  few 
hours." 

"  Well,  go  if  you  choose;  I  don't  want 
to  keep  you." 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  him  go,  thus  ridding  me  of 
an  associate  who  was  worse  than  detri- 
mental, yet  who  seemed  to  have  a  fond- 
ness for  me  that  I  could  not  wound 
without  feeling  like  a  cur. 

"  Without  you?  I  don't  desert  a  part- 
ner in  that  way !  " 

*' There's  no  desertion,"  I  said,  im- 
patiently. "We  are  not  partners,  yet; 
maybe  never  will  be.  Go  ahead ;  go  any- 
where you  please,  but  don't  expect  me 
to  go  too,  because  I  shan't  do  it." 

"  You  mean  to  stay  for  that  garden 
party  tonight?  "  he  demanded,  incredu- 
lously. 

"  I  mean  to  do  just  that." 

**  WeU  then,  I  warn  you  that  we  shall 
both  be  in  trouble  before  this  time  to- 
morrow, because  if  you  stay,  I  shall  stay, 
too." 

"  Don't  do  it,"  I  said.  "  I  don't  be- 
lieve  there  will  be  any  trouble;  but  if  it 
does  come,  there's  no  need  for  both  of 
us  to  be  in  it." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  shall 
stay,  if  you  do,"  he  repeated.  There 
was  no  more  to  be  said. 

The  truth  was,  I  believed  Jones  to 
be  unduly  alarmed.    As  far  as  he  was 


concerned,  he  had  told  me  that  the 
police  did  not  know  him  as  a  criminal; 
and  there  was  nothing  to  connect  him 
with  the  robbery,  since  his  employer 
was  dead. 

It  was  quite  possible  that,  if  Jones 
was  not  mistaken  in  his  identification 
of  Bennett,  I  myself  was  in  danger  of 
arrest.  But,  I  reflected,  it  could  make 
little  diflference.  It  lacked  only  two 
weeks  of  the  end  of  the  time  during 
which  I  had  promised  silence.  As  soon 
as  the  two  months  had  expired  I  fully 
intended  to  present  myself  to  Mr.  Gay- 
lord,  if  he  had  returned  from  Europe 
by  then,  and'let  him  take  what  steps  he 
thought  fit. 

If  he  thought  me  implicated  in  the 
robbery,  I  would  defend  myself  as  best 
I  could;  and  I  foimd  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  in  the  end  I  could  really 
be  convicted  of  a  crime  I  did  not 
commit. 

My  law  reading  had  taught  me  that 
such  cases  were  not  uncommon,  but  I 
could  not  perauade  myself  that  the 
thing  could  happen  in  my  case.  Unless 
Mr.  Gaylord  had  laid  a  trap  for  me,  and 
refused  to  declare  his  own  responsibility 
for  my  momentous  visit  to  the  bank, 
my  innocence  must  appear.  I  might  be 
demonstrated  a  fool  and  a  failure,  but 
never  a  criminal. 

But  I  was  also  compelled  to  recog- 
nize that  if,  for  any  reason,  he  did  refuse 
to  testify  for  me,  my  own  story  would 
surely  be  set  down  as  preposterous. 

But  silence  I  did  intend  to  keep,  as  I 
had  promised.  Whether  Mr.  Gaylord 
went  oack  on  his  word  or  not,  I  woidd 
keep  to  mine. 

If  arrested,  I  would  be  silent  for  two 
weeks  more.  I  knew  there  coidd  not  be 
sufficient  direct  evidence  against  me  to 
railroad  me  to  the  penitentiary  before 
the  two  months  were  up.  The  police 
must  take  time  to  verify  their  sus- 
picions, and  in  the  mean  time  the  days 
would  be  flying;  so  that  my  only  risk — 
and  the  one  that  appealed  to  me  most — 
was  the  risk  of  being  dragged  away  from 
Pompton  and  from  Madeleine  Telford. 

If  I  fled  with  Jones,  I  should  be  sep- 
arated from  her  immediately;  if  I 
stayed,  and  was  arrested  later,  I  would 
have  gained  just  so  ntany  days  of  her 
companionship. 
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Therefore  I  stayed. 

And  therefore  I  was  at  the  garden 
party  that  night.  And  therefore  I  tried 
to  monopolize  the  attention  of  the  host- 
ess— which  I  knew  very  well  I  had  no 
business  to  do — ^and  did  not  succeed; 
and  therefore  I  went  off  into  an  unfre- 
quented part  of  the  grounds  and  sulked 
a  while;  and  then  came  back  to  try  it 
again;  and  then  went  to  a  fresh  comer 
and  sulked  once  more,  like  a  child  that 
has  been  reproved  for  doing  what  he 
knew  was  wrong,  but  cares  much  less 
for  the  wrong  than  for  the  reproof  that 
he  knew,  even  from  the  first,  must  fol- 
low it. 

As  Jones  had  said,  "  For  a  rare  speci- 
men of  a  darned  fool,  commend  me  to  a 
man  in  love.^^  I  was  even  more  in  love 
(and  consequently  even  more  varieties 
of  a  fool)  than  Jones  had  any  idea  of. 

I  must  say,  in  behalf  of  Jones,  that 
all  the  time  I  knew  him  he  behaved  well. 
I  was  not  the  only  one,  and  mine  was 
not  the  only  sex,  that  found  him  most 
entertaining  company. 

He  was  generally  liked  on  all  sides, 
and  might  have  become  a  social  star  if 
he  had  chosen;  but  though  he  was  in 
demand  at  all  times  and  singled  out  for 
special  favor  by  some  of  the  young 
women,  he  never  presumed  upon  it, 
never  selected  any  one  of  them  for  any 
marked  attention. 

Upon  my  soul  I  believe  the  man  was- 
good  and  honest  at  heart;  a  really  bad 
man  would  have  taken  some  advantage 
of  the  situation,  which  Jones  never  at- 
tempted to  do.  He  used  it  merely  as  a 
cloak  with  which  to  conceal  himself 
until  the  clouds  of  danger  had  passed 

Conceive  with  what  anguish  I,  hidden 
in  the  deep  shadows  of  a  thicket, 
watched  him  in  intimate  intercourse 
with  those  with  whom  I  would  fain  have 
filled  such  a  place. 

It  made  no  difference  that  he  was  a 
self  confessed  bank  robber,  and  that  I 
was  sure  to  be  classed  in  the  same  cate- 
gory for  a  while  when  the  truth  came 
out.  I  knew  myself  innocent,  while  he 
could  not  claim  as  much  for  himself.  • 

Even  Madeleine  favored  him  with  a 
(lance  and  with  many  smiles ;  meanwhile 
I,  the  outcast  (as  in  my  gloom  I  dubbed 
myself),  could  secure  neither  smiles  nor 


dances,  since  I  had  erred  by  trying  to 
secure  too  many  of  both. 

The  party  was  held  on  lawns  cut  off 
from  the  main  grounds  of  the  hotel,  so 
that  it  was  intended  and  expected  to  be 
entirely  private.  We  all  knew  each 
other;  it  was  a  gathering  of  our  own 
particular  coterie,  who  had  been  com- 
panions for  weeks,  and  no  outsiders  had 
been  invited. 

It  was  therefore  with  much  surprise 
that  I  noticed  a  tall  man,  whom  I  had 
never  seen  before  in  my  life,  strolling 
leisurely  up  one  of  the  walks,  glancing 
about  in  search  of  some  one,  but  appar- 
ently not  seeing  any  one  whom  he  knew. 

Dick  Telford  noticed  him,  and  has- 
tened to  put  himself  in  the  stranger's 
way. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  imagine  you  have 
made  a  mistake;  this  is  a  private  party." 

The  stranger  bowed  quietly. 

*'  I  know  it,*^  he  said,  "  and  I  should 
not  have  intruded  except  on  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance.  I  am  in  search 
of  Mr.  Eobert  Toland 
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"  Toland?  I  hope  you  have  not  come 
to  take  him  away?  ^^  cried  Dick. 

"  I  fear  I  must,  since  that  is  why  I 
am  here,^'  replied  the  stranger. 

"Too  bad.  Couldn't  you  wait?  But 
from  your  coming  here  and  at  this  hour, 
I  suppose  you  are  in  a  hurry  for  him?  " 

"  Somewhat,'*  with  a  slight  smile. 
"I  imagine  that  the  sooner  he  goes 
with  me,  the  better  it  will  be  for  both  of 
us.'* 

'"All  right.  Toland!''  he  shouted. 
"Come  here!" 

I  had  drawn  nearer  in  the  shadow  of 
the  trees,  and  stood  close  by  them. 

"  You  needn't  shout,  Dick,"  I  said, 
coming  forward.    "  I'm  here." 

I  saw  the  others  approaching,  drawn 
by  Dick's  cry.  The  stranger  turned  to 
me  quickly. 

"  Mr.  Lewis " 

"  Mr.  Lewis ! "  exclaimed  Dick.  "  Ah, 
then,  thank  goodness  you  have  come  for 
the  wrong  man,  after  all.  This  is  Mr. 
Toland,  not  Mr.  Lewis." 

"  I  think  he  answers  to  the  name  of 
Mr.  Lewis,  too,"  smiled  the  tall  man. 

"  Never  mind,  Dick,"  I  said.  "  What 
do  you  want,  sir?" 

He  glanced  at  the  others,  who  had 
collected  around  us,  and  hesitated. 
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"  Conie,  out  with  it,  if  you  want 
me/'  I  added. 

**Mr.  Lewis,  I  come  from  an  old 
friend  of  yours,"  and  he  stopped. 

"Well?'^ 

"From  Mr.  Gaylord,"  he  said,  with 
an  effort.   "  He  wishes  to  see  you." 

"  What  for,  and  where?  " 

^  Perhaps  my  name  will  help  you.  It 
is  Samuel  Bennett." 

**  I  think  I  have  heard  the  name  be- 
fore," I  said,  fairly  puzzled  for  a  mo- 
ment to  remember  just  what  I  should 
connect  with  it,  "  but  I  can't  place  you. 
I  am  sure  I  have  never  met  you  before." 

"I  am  sure  you  have  not,  but  T 
thought  you  might  have  heard  of  me. 
I  am  of  Blank^s  detective  force." 

I  heard  a  gasp  run  through  the  sur- 
rounding circle;  but  only  one  of  them 
took  a  part  in  the  proceedings. 

"  You  are  mistaken  in  your  man,  sir, 
said  Jones,  pushing  his  way  forward. 
It  was  a  wonderfully  brave  and  wonder- 
fully rash  thing  to  do,  knowing  what 
he  did.  "  I  have  known  Mr.  Toland  this 
long  time,  and  will  vouch  for  him  as  for 
myself." 

"  Will  you,  indeed?  "  remarked  Ben- 
nett. "  That  may  be  useful,  too;  but — 
who  will  vouch  for  youf  " 

Jones  looked  at  me;  I  shook  my  head, 
meaning  for  him  to  desist,  but  he  would 
not  take  the  hint. 

"I  was  going  to  ask  Mr.  Toland  to 
vouch  for  me,  but  I  see  it  would  not 
quite  do  for  us  to  exchange  testimonials. 
But  I  think  we  are  both  pretty  well 
known  to  these  gentleman  here — ^not  to 
drag  the  ladies  into  such  a  question  as 
this." 

The  stranger  shook  his  head. 

"It  won't  do,"  he  said,  decidedly. 
"  Mr.  Lewis,  I  ask  you  to  go  with  me. 
I  own,  frankly,  that  I  have  no  warrant 
for  you,  though  you  know  how  feasy  it 
would  have  been  to  get  one;  I  only  re- 
quest that  you  go  back  with  me  to  New 
York  quietly." 

I  was  about  to  answer  when  Jones 
broke  in  again.  I  believe  he  was  so 
anzioufi  for  my  safety  that  he  forgot  his 
own. 

"  Don't  do  it,  Toland ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"He  says  he  has  no  warrant;  he  can't 
take  yoiL" 

A  short,  thick  set  man  stepped  out 


from  the  wondering  group,  having  ap- 
proached under  the  shadow  of  the  trees, 
as  I  had  done. 

"  Maybe  not,  but  I  have  a  warrant  for 
yow,"  he  said,  roughly,  placing  a  hand 
on  Jones'  shoulder. 

For  a  moment  amazement  held  us  all 
spellbound;  the  next,  Jones  had  struck 
the  hand  off,  and  sprung  across  the 
space  between  us. 

"  Come,  Toland,"  he  cried,  and  in  an 
instant  he  was  among  the  trees  and  al- 
most lost  to  sight. 

As  he  passed  us  he  had  struck  Ben- 
nett on  the  chest,  and  though  the  tall 
man  did  not  fall,  he  staggered  back  for 
several  paces.  With  an  oath  the  heavy 
man  drew  a  weapon  and  stitrted  in  pur- 
suit, passing  close  beside  me,  as  Jones 
had  done;  and  while  he  was  taking  the 
three  steps  necessary  to  bring  him  even 
with  me,  I  had  time  to  think  of  many 
things. 

Jones  had  been  a  good  fellow  always, 
and  had  been  more  than  "  square  "  with 
me.  It  was  through  his  devotion  to  me, 
and  my  own  insane  persistency  in  stay- 
ing here  after  he  had  warned  me  fairly, 
that  he  had  run  his  head  into  this  noose. 
But  for  that  he  would  have  been  far 
away  by  this  time. 

Criminal  though  I  knew  him  to  be,  I 
could  not  bear  that  he  should  be  taken 
through  my  fault;  indeed,  I  felt  really 
sorry  that  he  should  be  taken  at  all.  In 
a  fraction  of  a  second  my  mind  was 
made  up;  it  mattered  little  about  me, 
but  I  would  help  him  to  escape  if  I 
could. 

As  the  heavy  man  darted  past  me  my 
foot  instinctively  went  out  in  front  of 
bim;  he  went  down  like  a  ninepin,  and 
his  weapon  flew  from  his  grasp  out  into 
the  darkness. 

He  bounced  to  his  feet  again  like  a 
rubber  ball,  and  flew  after  Jones;  I 
would  not  have  believed  a  man  of  his 
build  could  be  so  quick.  Bennett  in- 
stead of  joining  in  the  chase,  returned 
to  my  side,  and  remarked,  with  a  laugh  : 

"  That  was  neatly  done." 

"What?"  I  asked,  as  innocently  as 
possible. 

"  Downing  him  in  that  way." 

"I  don't  understand  you." 

He  laughed  again,  and  gave  me  a 
friendly  pat  on  the  hack. 
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"I  like  your  nerve  and  your  quick- 
ness, Mr.  Lewis/*  he  said.  *'  Well,  it  lies 
between  you  and  me,  now,  unless  some 
one  else  wants  to  vouqji  for  you.  The 
last  voucher  hardly  passed  muster.*' 

"  I  will  vouch  for  him,*'  said  Dick 
Telford,  sturdily.  "  I  have  known  him 
all  summer,  at  least,  and  I  know  he  can 
have  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,*' 
and  the  good  fellow  stretched  out  his 
hand  bravely  to  me. 

I  saw  his  sister  make  an  unsuccessful 
grasp  at  him  as  he  stepped  towards  me, 
and  my  heart  almost  stopped  beating. 
If  she  tried  to  prevent  his  speaking,  it 
could  only  be  because  she  believed  me 
guilty— of  something — of  anything — 
before  an  accusation  had  been  voiced. 

And  if  she  believed  that,  the  faith  of 
others  could  comfort  me  not  at  all. 
Still,  I  grasped  Dick's  hand  cordially;  it 
was  good  to  feel  that  I  had  one  friend, 
at  least,  among  them  all. 

"  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Dick,**  I 
said,  "and  a  loyal  friend.  Whatever 
comes  of  this  I  shall  always  be  grateful 
for  your  faith  in  me.  I  had  hoped — and 
believed — that  in  these  few  weeks  since 
I  came  here,  I  had  made  other  friends 
who  would  believe  in  me,  even  against 
an  accusation  that  has  not  been  stated — 
Mr.  Bennett,  am  I  trying  your 
patience?  ** 

"No,**  he  said;  but  he  whispered, 
"  Cut  it  short,  my  boy ;  they  are  not 
worth  it.** 

I  would  not  take  his  advice. 

"  Some  of  you  I  may  never  see  again,** 
I  went  on.  "  Before  I  go,  knowing  that 
you  have  no  idea  of  why  this  man  has 
come  for  me,  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  there  is  more  than  one  of  you 
all  who  believes  that  I  have  done  no 
wrong.'* 

They  stood  around  us,  twenty  of 
them,  white  and  red  with  emotion,  and 
breathing  hard;  but  never  a  voice  was 
raised. 

I  looked  them  in  the  face,  one  after 
another;  and  one  after  another  their 
eyes  fell  before  mine,  so  that  it  almost 
seemed  as  though  they  were  the  crimi- 
nals and  I  their  judge. 

Last  of  all  (for  I  had  purposely  passed 
over  her  before)  my  eyes  sought  Made- 
leine Telford*s,  and  asked  a  question. 
She  made  as  though  to  move  towards 


me,  and  then  shrank  back,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands.  After  all,  she  was 
one  among  many,  and  if  she  shrank 
from  making  herself  notorious  by  up- 
holding the  cause  of  a  criminal,  it 
should  not  be  counted  against  her. 

But  I  was  answered.  I  turned  my 
back  to  them  all. 

"  Mr.  Bennett,  I  am  your  prisoner,'*  I 
said. 

"Not  prisoner,**  he  returned.  "I 
have  no  authority  to  arrest  you,  Mr. 
Lewis,  as  I  said  before.  I  have  only 
asked  you  to  go  with  me,  that  you  may 
give  certain  explanations.** 

"It  makes  no  diflference,**  I  said, 
wearily.  "  Call  it  what  you  please,  only 
let  us  leave  these  ladies  and  gentlemen 
to  their  amusements,**  and  I  turned 
away. 

But  even  now  I  was  not  allowed  to  go 
in  peace,  for  Tinsley  started  forward. 
He  had  hated  me  from  the  first,  and 
now  he  was  rejoicing  over  my  downfall, 
and  meant  to  make  it  more  bitter,  if 
such  a  thing  might  be  possible. 

"  One  moment,  Mr.  Bennett,**  he 
cried.  "  We  have  been  beguiled  into 
associating  with  this  man  all  summer, 
as  though  he  had  been  an  honest  man. 
It  is  only  fair  that  we  should  know  of 
what  he  has  been  guilty;  we  have  a 
moral  right  to  know  who  he  is.** 

He  ignored  me  studiously,  and  ad- 
dressed Bennett;  and  Bennett  answered 
him :  *^  It  is  yet  to  be  shown  that  he  is 
guilty  of  anything;  I  have  made  no 
charge." 

"  But  you  accuse  him  when  you 
come  here  to  arrest  him!  ** 

"  I  have  stated  several  times  in  your 
hearing  that  I  had  no  warrant  to  arrest 
him.**  I  felt  grateful  to  Bennett  for 
his  defense,  negative  though  it  was. 
Plainly  he  did  not  fancy  Tinsley,  and 
was  not  going  to  give  him  any  informa- 
tion that  he  could  avoid. 

"  Then  why  does  he  go  with  you?  ** 

"  Because  he  chooses,  I  suppose,'* 
answered  Bennett,  curtly.  "  He  has  a 
right  to  go  where  he  pleases,  without 
being  accountable  to  you,  any  more  than 
I  am.  Suppose  you  ask  hini  what  you 
want  to  know;  he  has  not  authorized  me 
to  speak  for  him.** 

But  this  Tinsley  did  not  choose  to 
do. 
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"  Well,  perhaps  we  can  guess  it  any 
way,"  he  sneered,  with  a  very  red  face. 
**  At  least  he  came  here  in  the  company 
of  a  man  for  whom  a  warrant  is  out,  and 
wormed  himself  into  our  company/' 

This  was  a  little  more  than  I  could 
stand. 

"That  is  a  lie!''  I  exclaimed,  too 
angry  to  choose  my  words  to  suit  the 
surroundings. 

Tinsley  looked  as  though  he  could 
have  kUled  me  with  pleasure,  though  he 
did  not  dare  to  move  or  retort. 

"  Bight  you  are;  it  is  a  cowardly  lie,'* 
put  in  Dick  Telford.  "  Henry  Tmsley, 
it  was  you  and  I  brought  him  into  our 
company,  much  against  his  will,  as  you 
remember  very  well." 

"Thank  you  again,  Dick,"  I  said. 
"  But  don't  take  up  any  more  quarrels 
on  my  behalf.  I  beg -of  you  to  wait  for 
a  few  weeks  before  even  attempting  to 
defend  me." 

"  And  hear  people  slandering  you  all 
the  while?    Not  mucK !  "  retorted  Dick. 

"  It  can't  hurt  me  if  I  am  innocent, 
and  will  not  count  against  me  if  I  am 
guilty,"  I  said.  "Wait  until  I  can 
speak  in  my  own  behalf." 

"But  what  is  the  matter,  then?" 
broke  in  a  chorus  of  curious  voices,  ad- 
dressing Bennett.  "  Why  have  you  come 
for  him?" 

He  looked  at  me,  then  at  them.  "  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  say." 

I  cared  little  how  much  he  himself 
knew,  or  how  much  he  told  them,  since 
I  had  seen  Madeleine  Telford  try  to  hold 
her  brother  back.  In  that  one  moment 
I  had  got  past  caring  for  anything  else. 

"  TeU  them,"  I  said.  "  It  is  no  mat- 
ter now." 

"  Certain  information  is  wanted  from 
him  in  regard  to  the  Gaylord  bank  rob- 
bery six  weeks  ago." 

It  seemed  to  me  he  could  not  have 
put  it  more  delicately. 

"  A  bank  robber  I " 

Some  of  the  girls  looked  at  me  with 
horror,  and  began  to  edge  away  from 
me,  while  others,  with  no  less  horror, 
but  with  more  curiosity,  crept  closer. 
One  would  have  thought  that  in  one 
short  half  hour  I  had  become  an  en- 
tirely different  man  from  the  one  they 
had  known  all  summer. 

I  stood  it  for  a  few  moments,  but  the 
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strain  was  too  great;  anger  and  indig- 
nation were  not  enough  to  sustain  me 
through  such  an  ordeal. 

"  Let  us  go,"  I  said;  and  we  moved 
away  from  them. 

"  We  had  better  go  back  to  town  to- 
night," said  Bennett,  quietly,  "  though 
we  will  reach  there  too  late  to  see  Mr. 
Gaylord  before  tomorrow.  We  can 
keep  ourselves  apart  until  train  time 
without  trouble;  I  suppose  you  don't 
want  to  be  stared  at." 

"  No;  though  I  don't  much  care,  after 
all." 

"  I  would  have  avoided  that  scene,  if 
I  could,"  he  remarked.  "  I  would  have 
talked  to  you  privatelv,  only  that  idiot 
Jones  pushed  himself  into  it.  There 
was  no  need  for  any  one  but  you  to  know 
who  I  was.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  what 
Jones  could  have  been  doing  to  have 
Masters  after  him?  Masters  doesn't  go 
hunting  after  small  game." 

"  Don't  you  know?  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Haven't  the  least  idea." 

"But  I  supposed  you  had  come  to- 
gether, and  were  working  in  concert." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  hadn't  the  least 
interest  in  Jones.  I  was  sure  he  was  a 
crook,  but  I  knew  nothing  about  him, 
and  had  no  orders  concerning  him.  I 
was  surprised,  though,  to  find  him  in 
the  company  he  was  in." 

"It  was  the  same  as  mine,"  I  said, 
bitterly. 

"  Yes,  but — ^you  are  different." 

"  That  same  company  didn't  seem  to 
think  so." 

"They  be  hanged!"  said  Bennett, 
with  a  shake  of  his  head.  "They 
wanted  to  speak  in  your  favor,  but  they 
were  stunned,  as  it  were.  I  could  see 
it.  You  might  blame  their  slowness, 
but  not  their  intentions." 

"  I  am  done  with  them  now,  anyhow," 
I  said. 

"Don't  be  too  sure,"  rejoined  Ben- 
nett, with  an  inscrutable  smile.  "  I  felt 
reaUy  sorry,  though,  for  that  pretty 
girl,  the  sister  of  your  friend  Dick.  It 
liurt  her;  she  was  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing down  any  minute." 

"Bah!  She  tried  to  prevent  her 
brother  speaking  for  me." 

"  Nonsense !  She  did  nothing  of  the 
kind,"  said  Bennett,  as  bluntly  as  I  had 
spoken    myself.      "  She    would    have 
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spoken  herself  if  she  could  have  found 
her  voice." 

*^I  saw  her,  I  tell  you;  she  caught 
hold  of  his  arm  as  he  came  towards  us/' 

Bennett  laughed  aloud. 

*^ Where  were  your  eyes?''  he  said. 
"  She  did  catch  at  him,  I  know,  but  it 
was  just  a  moment  hefore  he  moved.  If 
he  had  looked  at  her  he  would  have  for- 
gotten you,  for  she  was  almost  on  the 
point  of  falling.  She  caught  at  him  be- 
cause she  wanted  support,  and  when  he 
failed  her  she  held  on  to  one  of  the 
others." 

Was  it  possible  I  had  been  so  de- 
ceived? I  wanted — oh,  how  eagerly! — 
to  believe  it;  but  the  evidence  had  been 
so  plain! 

"  You  are  trying  to  make  me  feel  a 
little  easier,"  I  said.  • "  I  can't  disbelieve 
what  I  saw." 

*^  What  you  imagined  you  saw,  you 
mean !  You  were  excited,  and  ready  to 
find  an  enemy  in  every  one  present. 
Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken  in  my  es- 
timate of  those  two  people,  you  will  hear 
from  both  the  brother  and  the  sister 
before  long." 

"  AVhy  are  you  trying  to  make  my 
mind  easier?"  I  asked,  puzzled  at  his 
courtesy  and  kindness.  "  Do  detectives 
usually  try  to  comfort  their  captives  as 
you  have  been  doing?  I  had  supposed 
they  didn't  waste  any  great  sympathy 
on  them." 

"  They  don't,"  said  Bennett,  grimly. 
"  But  in  this  case  it  is  different.  First, 
you  are  not  a  prisoner,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  and  so  I  have  no  right  to  be 
anything  but  civil  to  you.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  we  are  merely  two  friends 
who  intend  to  keep  each  other  company 
until  tomorrow  morning;  so  I  am  taking 
the  part  of  a  friend." 

He  laughed  and  then  went  on: 

^^  In  the  next  place,  I  had  special  in- 
structions to  make  everything  as  com- 
fortable for  you  as  possible,  and  to  spare 
you  all  unnecessary  unpleasantness.  I 
missed  it  tonight,  but  it  was  not  my 
fault." 

"  Some  one  has  my  thanks,"  I  said, 
ironically.  "  And  any  way  I  thank  you, 
I  think  you  will  find  me  easy  to  guard, 
as  I  assure  you  I  have  no  intention  of 

trying  to  escape-" 

"There   you   go   again,   talking   as 


though  you  were  a  prisoner,"  he  said, 
reproachfully. 

"  Well,  call  it  anything  you  please,"  I 
said.  "  The  effect  is  the  same,  and  that's 
what  comes  home  furthest  to  me  now." 

Bennett  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
dropped  the  subject. 

"There  is  a  train  due  before  long," 
he  said.  "  It  is  too  late  to  see  Mr.  Gay- 
lord  tonight,  but  it  might  be  well  for  us 
to  go  to  New  York  and  have  a  good 
night's  rest.  It  will  take  you  away  from 
prying  eyes,  too." 

"Anywhere  you  like,"  I  said. 
"  There  is  nothing,  now,  to  make  me 
want  to  stay  here." 

We  had  been  walking  about  the  main 
grounds  all  this  time,  and  were  now 
close  to  the  veranda. 

"  Will  you  take  a  seat  here  for  a  few 
minutes?  "  asked  Bennett,  courteously. 
"  There  are  a  few  trifles  that  I  need  to 
see  to.    I'll  be  back  in  five  minutes." 

"  As  you  please.  Aren't  you  afraid 
I  shall  run  away  ?  " 

"  No;  especially  not  from  that!  " 

He  pointed  down  the  path,  and  I  saw 
Madeleine  Telford  and  her  brother  hur- 
rying up.  "  Mind  you  don't  run  away, 
now  I" 

I  thought  I  heard  him  laugh  as  he 
ran  down  the  steps  and  neared  the  new- 
comers. At  a  word  and  a  gesture  from 
him  Dick  Telford  stopped;  but  Made- 
leine, after  a  moment's  uncertainty,  re- 
sumed her  walk  in  iny  direction. 

I  did  not  move;  I  was  too  proud  to 
seem  to  avoid  her,  too  hurt  and  angry 
to  speak  to  her  voluntarily.  I  hope  I 
did  not  show  what  I  felt,  for  she  came 
towards  me  with  both  hands  out- 
stretched. 

"You  are  not  guilty;  there  is  some 
mistake,"  she  said,  and  it  was  the  ac- 
cent of  belief. 

I  could  not  doubt  her  now,  and  de- 
spondency fell  from  me  like  a  cast  off 
cloak;  if  she  believed  in  me,  the  rest  of 
the  world  mattered  not  at  all. 

Yet  there  was  the  dreadful  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  outcome  of  all  this,  and 
now  that  the  thing  had  come  upon  me, 
it  looked  infinitely  worse  than  it  had 
from  a  distance. 

*^  I  am  not  guilty,"  I  answered,  with- 
out offering  to  touch  the  outstretched 
hands,  "  but  I  cannot  prove  it ;  the  cir- 
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cumctantial  evidence  is  all  against  me. 
Moreover,  I  am  bound  for  a  time  not  to 
tell  even  what  I  know/' 

Though  I  would  not  take  the  hands, 
they  came  to  me  and  rested  on  my 
shoulders.  "  It  will  be  proved;  it  must 
be  proved!  And  even  if  everything 
should  fail,  I  will  not  believe  you 
guaty." 

The  veranda  was  dark,  and  I  was 
human.  Was  I  to  be  blamed  if,  even 
with  the  shadow  of  crime  overhanging 
me,  I  took  the  hands — ^and  more? 

There  was  nothing  I  could  say,  noth- 
ing I  dared  say,  at  the  moment.  But 
she  understood  what  words  I  would  have 
used  under  happier  circumstances,  and 
why  I  did  not  speak  them  then,  and  she 
asked  nothing  more  for  the  moment. 

As  for  myself,  I  had  more  than  I  had 
any  right  to  expect,  as  much  as  I  had 
ever  hoped  for  at  the  best. 

There  was  a  sound  of  gravel  crunch- 
ing underfoot,  and  Bennett  appeared. 

'^  Miss  Telford,  your  brother  will  be 
here  in  a  few  moments.  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me  for  calling  Mr.  Lewis 
away;  our  train  is  nearly  due.^' 

She  bowed  without  speaking,  and 
with  another  hand  clasp  we  parted. 

After  we  were  comfortably  seated  in 
the  express,  Bennett  turned  to  me  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  did  I  tell  you?  "  he 
demanded. 

His  voice  was  triumphant,  but  very 
kindly,  as  though  he  would  have  been 
my  f rieifll  if  duty  had  allowed  it. 

In  my  heart  I  had  to  acknowledge  the 
correctness  of  his  estimate  of  Made- 
leine; but  it  was  not  a  matter  for  jok- 
ing, and  I  was  in  no  mood  for  discus- 
sing the  question,  so  we  reached  New 
York  without  exchanging  another  word. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

WHAT  BECAIIE  OF  THE  JEWELS. 

Mr.  Gatlohd  had  evidently  been  no- 
tified of  my  presence  in  New  York,  for 
shortly  after  nine  the  next  morning  we 
were  ushered  into  his  inner  glass  cov- 
ered sanctum. 

A  few  of  the  employees  who  had  al- 
ready arrived  looked  at  us  curiously  as 
we  passed  by  them,  but  no  one  spoke  to 


us.  They  seemed  to  know  that  we  had 
business  of  importance  and  were  ex- 
pected, but  I  was  glad  to  know  that  what 
was  to  come  would  be  concealed  from 
them  and  from  visitors. 

My  heart  was  hammering  loudly  when 
we  entered  the  room,  for  this  was  the 
hour  when  my  fate  was  to  be  decided.  I 
knew  I  had  failed  in  my  mission — ^f ailed 
at  the  very  start — and  could  look  for  no 
reward;  what  I  had  to  face  now  was  the 
question  between  the  messenger's  place 
that  he  had  promised  should  be  mine  in 
any  case,  and — Sing  Sing! 

What  did  Mr.  Gaylord  believe  of  me? 
What  would  he  say  for  or  against  me? 

He  sat  facing  the  door,  and  rose  as 
we  entered.  Bennett  gave  him  ^*  Good 
morning,^'  which  he  returned  mechani- 
cally; but  he  saw  only  me,  and  his  face 
was  as  expressionless  as  though  I  were 
^  a  total  stranger. 

We  gazed  long  at  each  other  in  si- 
lence, he  seeking  to  read  my  state  of 
mind  from  my  face,  and  I  resolved  not 
to  give  the  slightest  information  until  I 
knew  the  ground  I  stood  on.  If  I  must 
be  put  on  trial,  the  enemy  should  get 
no  points  from  me;  and  the  fact  that  I 
had  been  arrested  and  brought  here  in- 
dicated more  than  a  chance  that  Mr. 
Gaylord  either  suspected  me  of  com- 
plicity in  the  disappearance  of  the 
jewels,  or  intended  to  sacrifice  me  delib- 
erately. 

Bennett  stood  at  one  side  of  the  room, 
apart  from  both  of  us. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Gaylord  discerned  my 
dogged  intention  of  holding  my  tongue, 
for  he  was  the  first  to  speak. 

''  Well,  Bobby? ''  he  said,  at  last,  in 
an  inquiring  tone. 

I  knew  he  wanted  my  story,  but  I 
wanted  some  assurance  from  him  before 
I  would  tell  it. 

"  Well  ? ''  I  said,  coldly. 

^*  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me? '' 

"Perhaps  I  have.  But  I  think  you 
may  have  something  to  say  to  me  first. 
I  am  waiting  for  that.'' 

"  What  do  you  expect  me  to  say?  "  he 
demanded,  knitting  his  brows. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  "  I  don't 
expect  anything;  I'm  merely  waiting 
for  explanations." 

"Of  what?" 

"  Of  why  I  am  here." 
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The  ghost  of  a  smile  flitted  over  his 
face.    ^^  DonH  you  know  ?  **  he  asked. 

''  No/' 

The  smile  became  broader,  and  grew 
to  a  laugh. 

'^  Still  cautious  I  Well,  you  are  right, 
Bobby;  circumstances  have  put  you  in 
a  queer  position.  But  your  story  ought 
to  come  first.  I'll  relieve  some  of  the 
tension  by  stating  solemnly  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  against  you, 
really,  and  that  the  whole  thing  shall 
be  made  clear  to  vou  within  the  hour. 
Also  that  whatever  may  be  said  about 
the  matter  will  go  no  further  than  the 
three  of  us. 

"  Now  will  you  tell  what  has  hap- 
pened to  you?  Bennett,  here,  has  kept 
me  pretty  well  informed  of  most  of  your 
movements,  but  there  are  a  few  points 
that  need  clearing  up." 

I  looked  at  Bennett  a  little  doubtfully. 
He  smiled  at  my  evident  distrust,  and 
then  nodded. 

"Go  ahead;  it's  all  right,"  he  said, 
reassuringly.  "  Fve  had  my  eye  on  you 
for  the  last  two  weeks,  and  know  all 
about  your  doings  since  you  crossed  at 
Weehawken.^' 

**  Since  then?^'  I  demanded,  as- 
tounded. 

"  Yes.  I  was  watching  for  you  at  the 
Holland  Line  pier,  by  orders;  so  you 
had  time  to  slip  out  of  sight,  and  it  took 
me  three  weeks  or  so  to  get  on  ygur 
track.  After  that  the  rest  was  easy, 
especially  as  you  didn't  seem  to  be  in  a 
hurry  about  getting  out  of  the  country." 

"  Why  should  I?  "  I  asked,  as  inno- 
cently as  possible. 

"  Never  mind  that,  Bobby,"  laughed 
Mr.  Gaylord.  "We'll  settle  all  that 
afterwards.  Now,  then,  sit  down  and  be 
comfortable.  Bennett  knows  all  about 
it,  up  to  the  time  I  let  you  out  of  the 
private  door,  there,  and  practically 
everything  since  you  crossed  over  to 
Jersey.    Tell  us  the  rest." 

"But  tell  me  one  thing  first,"  I 
begged.  "  How  are  you  going  to  account 
to  your  clients  for  the  loss  of  the 
jewels  ?  " 

"I  shan't  account;  that's  already 
done." 

T  looked  at  him  helplessly,  trying  to 
imagine  a  clue  to  his  meaning. 

"  Skip   that,   too,   for  the   present. 


Bobby,"  he  laughed.  "  You  will  see  it 
all  in  a  little  while.  Go  on  with  your 
story." 

So  I  told  them,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  why  I  had  been  late  in  reach- 
ing the  bank,  of  my  consternation  at 
discovering  that  some  one  had  been  be- 
fore me,  and  of  my  temporary  insanity 
and  flight. 

I  made  no  secret  of  my  doubts  and 
distrust  of  Mr.  Gaylord,  and  he,  instead 
of  being  angry,  nodded  and  chuckled. 

"  I  don't  blame  you,  my  boy,"  he  said. 
"  You  had  even  more  reason  than  I 
knew  of  for  distrust.  Of  course  I  knew 
you  hadn't  done  the  safe  breaking,  but 
I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
whether  it  was  done  before  or  after  you 
had  been  there.  I  wish  I  knew  who  the 
real  burglars  were,  and  what  they  were 
after ;  you  know  they  didn't  attempt  to 
touch  the  main  vault,  where  the  money 
was,  and  they  couldn't  have  known  that 
the  jewels  were  there." 

It  was  my  turn  to  laugh  now.  "  But 
they  did ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"What?"  cried  the  others,  in  a 
breath. 

"  They  did,"  I  repeated.  "  They  came 
especially  for  them;  and  they  got  them, 
and  they  chucked  them  down  the  near- 
est cidvert  when  they  discovered  that 
the  things  were  false." 

Both  my  hearers  stared  at  me  in 
arhazement. 

"  Good  heavens! "  exclaimed  Bennett. 
"  How  do  you  come  to  know  all  this — 
or  are  you  only  guessing?  " 

"  No  guess  at  all,"  I  said ;  "  I  know. 
But  is  it  understood  again  that  what- 
ever I  say  goes  no  further,  and  is  not  to 
be  used  again  any  one?  " 

"Yes!"  they  both  agreed,  eagerly; 
and  I  repeated  the  story  Jones  had  told 
me  about  his  own  connection  with  the 
business. 

It  can  be  imagined  how  absorbed  they 
were  in  listening.  From  time  to  time 
they  exchanged  quick  looks  of  compre- 
hension, and  when  I  finally  stopped,  Mr. 
Gaylord  took  up  the  running. 

"You  have  cleared  up  everything, 
Bobby,"  he  said,  with  a  great  sigh  of 
relief.  "  Now,  can  you  make  any  guess 
at  what  all  this  means?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"I  did  think  at  one  time  that  you 
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might  have  robhed  the  safe  yourself, 
intending  to  keep  the  gems,  and  let  the 
blame  fall  on  me.  But  Jones  says  he 
took  out  the  packet,  so  that  theory  won^t 
hold  water.  Perhaps  Colonel  Sabritcha 
left  a  lot  of  false  gems  with  you?  ^' 

"  No;  he  gave  me  the  real  ones.  But 
I  knew  how  the  thieves  had  been  de- 
ceived by  imitations  once,  and  thought 
that  perhaps  they  might  be  again;  so  I 
had  a  duplicate  set  made,  taking  them 
one  at  a  time  to  various  reliable  firms. 
And,  that  afternoon,  when  I  went  to 
the  Insurance  Trust  Compan/s  vaults, 
I  took  out  and  brought  to  the  bank  two 
packets.  That  with  the  real  jewels  I 
kept  myself,  and  put  the  imitations  in 
the  safe  for  you  to  take.'* 

"  But  why?  "  I  queried. 

"Wait  a  moment.  I  had  reason  to 
believe  the  conspirators  kept  a  watch 
on  the  movements  of  every  one  who 
seemed  to  have  confidential  dealings 
with  me,  especially  in  the  case  of  people 
whom  they  had  never  seen  before;  and 
I  knew  that  every  move  of  my  own  was 
watched.  My  intention  was  that  they 
should  suspect  you  of  being  a  messen- 
ger, and  follow  you  up  and  try  to  take 
the  packet  from  you. 

"I  knew  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
game  for  you,  but  I  had  to  have  some 
decoy,  and  I  believed  you  had  as  good  a 
chance  as  any  man  of  escaping  them. 
They  did  suspect  you,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent; but  they  erred  in  some  of  their 
calculations,  as  I  did  in  some  of  my 
own,  even  after  everything  had  played 
into  my  hands. 

"They  found  out  that  I  had  taken 
the  packet  and  put  it  into  the  safe,  and 
they  believed  that  you  would  come  in 
the  morning  and  get  it.  It  was  much 
simpler  for  them  to  rob  the  safe  than 
it  would  have  been  to  follow  you  to  Rot- 
terdam, and  they  acted  with  most  ad- 
mirable quickness.  On  the  other  hand, 
my  own  mistake  lay  in  not  foreseeing 
the  chance  that  they  might  act  just  as 
they  did.'' 

"  But  the  real  jewels?  "  I  asked. 

"  I'm  coming  to  them.  My  intention 
was,  as  soon  as  those  fellows  were  on 
your  track,  to  take  the  gems  to  Amster- 
dam myself ;  I  did  not  expect  to  send  you 
into  greater  danger  than  I  would  be  in 
Tiivself.    When  I  learned  that  the  safe 


had  been  cracked,  I  could  not  tell 
whether  it  was  done  before  your  ar- 
rival or  afterwards. 

"If  before,  I  knew  they  must  have 
learned  that  they  had  got  hold  of  imi- 
tations again;  if  afterwards,  they  would 
keep  a  sharper  eye  than  ever  on  me;  in 
either  case  my  danger  was  increased. 
But  the  robbery  gave  me  an  excellent 
excuse  for  going  to  Europe  immediately, 
and  I  jumped  at  the  chance. 

"  Of  course  I  expected  to  be  waylaid 
at  every  step,  and  you  can  imagine  my 
surprise  and  satisfaction  when  I  was  al- 
lowed to  reach  Amsterdam  and  deliver 
the  jewels  without  the  slightest  hin- 
drance. I  have  been  puzzling  over  that 
fact  ever  since — ^until  now." 

"  Until  now?  I  don't  understand,"  I 
said. 

"Don't  you  see  it  yet?"  he  asked, 
with  another  jolly  chuckle.  **  You  and 
Jones — ^you  two  did  it  all !  " 

Bennett  laughed,  and  nodded  assent, 
but  still  I  could  not  see  his  point. 

"  Oh,  go  on ! "  I  exclaimed,  impatient- 
ly, thereby  raising  another  laugh. 

"  All  right ;  I'm  going  on !  Well,  this 
is  the  way  I  figure  it  out:  the  man  who 
employed  Jones  to  break  the  safe,  and 
his  fellow  sinner  who  tried  to  kill  Jones, 
were  evidently  intrusted  with  the  abso- 
lute management  of  that  part  of  the 
business  which  related  to  the  bank,  as 
the  conspirators  had  planned  the  thing. 
They  did  not  want  any  more  people  to 
know  of  it  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  they  planned  to  put  Jones  out 
of  the  way  after  he  had  done  the  work 
for  them.  But,  when  Jones  had  finished 
with  them,  one  of  those  men  was  dead, 
and  the  other  was  in  such  condition  that 
he  could  not  speak  for  weeks;  the  jewels 
had  disappeared,  and  so  had  Jones. 

"The  conspirators  were  all  at  sea. 
Jones  was  to  have  been  killed,  but  now 
they  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  dead 
or  alive;  he  might  have  the  jewels  or 
he  might  not;  the  dead  man  and  his 
companion  might  never  have  laid  hands 
on  the  jewels,  or  they  might  have  hid- 
den them  before  they  were  themselves 
attacked. 

^'  No  one  knew  by  whom  they  were 
assaulted,  and  the  people  who  discov- 
ered the  bodies  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  might  have  gone  through  their 
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pockets  before  giving  the  alarm.  The 
robbers  might  even  have  been  on  the 
way  to  the  bank  when  they  were  struck 
down,  in  which  case  some  other  gang 
had  got  the  booty.  The  circumstances 
must  have  made  it  plain  to  the  gang 
that  people  outside  their  own  party  had 
been  working  on  the  same  line  at  the 
same  time. 

"  Jones,  by  his  fortunate  acts  at  the 
foot  of  the  elevated  stairs,  removed  all 
possibility  of  their  discovering  what  had 
actually  occurred,  and  had  also  removed 
the  origin  of  the  trouble — ^the  jewels — 
and  all  trace  of  them.  The  conspirators 
had  no  means  of  knowing  that  the  stolen 
gems  were  false,  consequently  they  did 
not  suspect  the  whereabouts  of  the  real 
ones;  they  knew  the  packet  had  been 
stolen  by  some  one,  and  occupied  them- 
selves with  trying  to  discover  who  it  was 
and  what  he  had  done  with  the  *  swag.* 

"  So  they  never  attempted  to  inter- 
fere with  me,  who  had  the  real  ones  on 
my  person  all  the  time." 

"^  That's  a  lot  to  the  credit  of  Jones,*' 
I  said,  discontentedly,  "though  he 
didnH  know  what  effect  his  doings  were 
having,  and  only  acted  for  his  own 
safety.  But  I  don^t  see  where  I  come 
in;  you,  and  Jones,  and  Mr.  Bennett, 
have  all  done  something  of  use,  but  I 
seem  to  have  made  a  mess  of  it  all 
around.** 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear  boy,**  re- 
joined Mr.  Gaylord.  "  You  have  done 
just  the  right  thing  every  time!  By 
not  discovering  the  thieves  at  work,  and 
so  letting  them  get  clear  of  the  bank 
with  their  booty,  you  threw  the  rest  of 
the  gang  off  the  scent,  and,  moreover, 
gave  Jones  his  lucky  chance  of  silen- 
cing the  main  actors.  By  hurrying  down 
Wall  Street  as  you  did,  you  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  police — and  so,  through 
the  newspapers,  of  the  conspirators — on 
to  yourself,  and  away  from  me. 

"By  disappearing  in  the  neat  way 
you  did,  you  confused  the  whole  crowd, 
both  criminals  and  detectives,  and  gare 
me  a  clear  field  and  a  fair  start.  And 
by  keeping- your  mouth  shut,  and  your- 
self out  of  sight,  as  you  had  promised  to 
do,  you  assisted  me  in  the  very  way  I 
needed  help. 

"  Every  act  of  yours,  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary, has  worked  towards  the  end 


I  desired,  and  Jones  assisted  us  most 
ably.  I  hope  the  fellow  has  escaped;  I 
feel  very  friendly  towards  him  for  what 
he  has  done  for  me.** 

"I  hope  he  has,  too,'*  I  said.  "He 
wasn*t  such  a  bad  fellow,  after  all.** 

"  Wanted  you  to  be  his  partner,  didn*t 
he?'* 

"  Yes.** 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door,  and 
the  ofl5ce  boy  brought  in  a  telegram. 
As  Mr.  Gaylord  read  it  he  smiled  broad- 
ly, and  handed  it  to  Bennett,  who 
laughed  aloud  as  he  returned  it. 

I  felt  a  little  hurt  that  it  was  not 
shown  to  me,  but,  after  all,  I  reflected,  I 
hid  done  nothing  to  merit  any  great 
amount  of  confidence  being  shown  me. 
Mr.  Gaylord  laid  the  message  on  his 
desk,  and  resumed : 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  not  think- 
ing of  taking  up  his  offer,  now?  ** 

"Hardly,"  I  said,  "though  there 
doesn*t  seem  to  be  much  else  in  sight. 
I  failed  in  my  mission,**  I  went  on,  rue- 
fully. "But  I  don*t  think  you  need 
have  had  me  arrested  and  dragged  here 
from  among  a  lot  of  people  whom  I  had 
made  my  friends !  ** 

"  But  I  told  you  from  the  first  that 
you  were  riot  under  arrest,  Mr.  Lewis,*' 
remonstrated  Bennett. 

"It  came  to  the  same  thing,"  T  re- 
turned, "  and  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  Pompton  believes  by  this  time 
that  I  am  the  worst  kind  of  a  criminal.** 

"  No,**  said  Bennett,  with  a  smile. 
"  They  don't  think  anything  of  the  sort. 
When  I  left  you  last  night  on  the  ve- 
randa where  your  friend  joined  you,  I 
took  care  to  tell  Dick  Telford  the  facts 
of  the  case.  I  have  no  doubt  he  told 
his  sister  as  soon  as  we  were  out  of  sight 
(I  cautioned  him  not  to  say  a  word  of  it 
until  we  were  gone) ;  and  I  think,  from 
what  I  have  heard,  that  they  will  turn 
the  village  upside  do\ni  in  your  defense, 
if  necessarv.'* 

I  seized  his  hand  and  shook  it  fiercely, 
while  Mr.  Gaylord  laughed,  and  came  to 
stand  by  my  chair,  with  Ms  hand  on  my 
shoulder. 

"  Bobby,"  he  said,  solemnly,  "  if  you 
had  carried  that  matter  through  accord- 
ing to  instructions,  I  should  have  been 
afraid  to  have  any  more  dealings  with 
you;  you  would  have  shown  yourself  too 
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phenomenally  clever  to  be  a  safe  asso- 
ciate. I  never  expected  you  to  carry  it 
through;  the  best  I  hoped  for  was  that 
the  gang  would  go  after  you  at  firsts  and 
give  me  a  clear  field  for  my  own  start. 

"You  showed  great  ingenuity  in 
carrying  out  your  suddenly  made  plans^ 
and  great  discretion  in  the  course  you 
took  when  the  circumstances  were 
changed  suddenly,  and  every  move  you 
made  was  just  the  right  one  for  the 
time,  even  when  you  didn't  know  it. 
You  have  good  luck  and  instinct,  as  well 
as  the  other  qualities  I  desired,  and  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  per- 
formances.'' 

I  looked  at  him  in  wonder.  There 
seemed  but  one  way  of  understanding 
his  words,  but  that  way  seemed  too 
hopeful  to  be  the  right  one.  He  smiled 
at  me  again. 

"Next  month  I  will  have  the  new 
sign  painted  on  the  door.'' 

I  sprang  to  my  feet.  "You  mean 
that  you  intend  to  take  me  in,  in  spite 
of  my  failure,  Mr.  Gaylord?  "  I  de- 
manded, excitedly. 

"  No,  because  of  it,  Bobby.  It  was  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened  for 
all  of  us;  and,  as  I  said,  if  you  hadn't 
failed  I  should  have  been  afraid  of  you. 
As  it  is,  I  am  well  satisfied  with  your 
conduct  and  your  abilities.  Shall  you 
be  ready  to  begin  work  in  September?  " 

"  I  am  ready  to  begin  work  this  min- 
ute," I  said. 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Gaylord. 
"  You  have  been  through  a  good  deal  in 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  I  think  you  need 
a  short  period  of  perfect  rest  from  all 
anxiety.  You  must  have  been  under  a 
terrible  strain  during  that  time." 

"  I  was,  but '' 

"Well,  go  away  and  enjoy  yourself 
for  a  while.  This  is  our  dull  season, 
anyhow,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of 
chance  for  you  to  exert  yourself  after- 
wards. While  you  are  gone  I  will  have 
the  papers  prepared  for  our  future  ar- 
rangements; and,  I  assure  you,  you  will 
lose  nothing  by  not  being  present  while 
thev  are  drawn." 

"I  am  sure  of  that,"  I  said,  warmly. 
"  But  you  know  I  have  been  idle  for  a 
long  time,  now." 

"Not  altogether,"  he  chuckled. 
"  You  seem  to  have  been  making  some 


friends,  at  any  rate,  who  would  be  glad 
to  see  you." 

He  tossed  me  the  telegram  that  had 
been  brought  in,  and  I  read  it. 

"  Tell  Robert  Lewis  I  am  waiting  to 
hear  him  say  what  Robert  Toland  could 
not  say.    M.  T." 

I  sprang  up,  radiant. 

"  You  are  right,  sir,  and  more  than  a 
friend!  When  shall  you  be  ready  for 
me?" 

"  Come  back  when  you  get  tired  of 
your  company,"  said  the  old  man,  ex- 
ploding with  laughter,  in  which  Bennett 
joined  heartily.  "You  have  earned  a 
good  time;  I  hope  you  know  where  to 
find  it !  If  I  happen  to  want  you  in  the 
meanwhile,  where  shall  I  address  you?  " 

"Hotel  Windsor,  Pompton,"  I  re- 
plied, promptly,  but  turning  very  red. 

"  Going  back  to  the  scene  of  your 
troubles,  eh?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  admitted. 

"  Out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire," 
suggested  Bennett.  "He  has  escaped 
the  penitentiary,  and  goes  to  purgatory 
instead." 

"  No,  to  paradise,"  I  said,  stoutly. 

"That  remains  to  be  seen,"  he 
laughed.    "  I'm  married  myself." 

"  Ho,  ho !  "  snorted  Mr.  Gaylord,  giv- 
ing me  a  friendly  shove.  "Go  along, 
you  rascal,  you  bank  robber,  you  com- 
panion and  associate  of  thieves!  You 
may  miss  a  train  if  you  stay  here  any 
longer.  But  say,  Bobby,  don't  desert 
me,  and  don't  enter  into  partnership 
with  Jones ! " 

"  He  never  deceived  me,  anyhow,"  I 
retorted,  plucking  up  some  spirit. 

"How  do  you  know  that?  I've  con- 
fessed— ^he  hasn't,  that's  all  the  differ- 
ence. Go  on,  I  tell  you ;  get  out  of  this ! 
You've  served  my  purpose,  and  I  have 
no  further  use  for  you — ^until  Septem- 
ber!" 

I  opened  the  door  and  went  out,  after 
shaldiig  hands  cordially  with  both  of 
them,  and  thought  I  was  free  at  last. 
But  almost  instantly  Mr.  Gaylord 
opened  the  door  wide  enough  to  put  his 
head  out. 

"  Say,  Bobby,"  he  cried,  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  over  the  whole  bank,  "  give 
her  my  love,  and  don't  forget  to  invite 
us  to  the  wedding.  I  really  think  you 
ought  to  ask  Jones,  too! 
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It  was  dusk  when  I  reached  Pompton. 
I  made  my  way  quickly  to  a  certain  cor- 
ner of  the  veranda,  where  I  had*  spent 
so  many  evenings. 

Most  of  the  guests  were  at  dinner, 
but  there  was  a  solitary  figure  sitting 
there.  She  rose  as  I  drew  near  and  held 
out  her  hand  demurely. 

'^  I  knew  you  were  coming/' 

"  How?    I  sent  no  word/' 

*'No,  but  Mr.  Bennett  did!"  She 
laughed  softly.  *^  So  the  little  pawn  has 
become  a  king,  as  he  wished  to  do? '' 


"  Not  yet.  I  am  about  to  come  into 
my  kingdom,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  quite 
worthless  to  me  without  a  queen — and 
helpless! '' 

"  So  ?  Is  it  the  kingdom  or  the  king 
that  you  speak  for?  *^ 

"Both,"  I  said,  drawing  nearer. 
"  When  may  I  hope  she  will  come  to 
it?'' 

"  Whenever  you  please! " 

And  straightway  I  held  something 
better  and  more  precioue  than  all  the 
Dalmatian  Grown  Jewels ! 


THE  END. 


ON   KNIGHTLY  SERVICE. 

BY  JOHN  P.  RITTER. 

A  story  of  Venice  in  the  days  of  the  Etoges.    The  adventures  of  one  Captain  Barnabas  in  per- 
forming a  romantic  mission  on  behalf  of  a  friend,  and  in  the  face  of  deadly  dangers. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  E03IANTIC   ENTERPRISE. 

IT  was  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  Italy  was  divided 
into  innumerable  little  principalities, 
and  every  walled  town  claimed  inde- 
pendence as  a  state;  a  period  of  intrigue 
and  constant  warfare,  waged  by  every 
petty  prince  and  duke  to  perpetuate  his 
right  of  sovereignty  over  his  vassals,  or 
to  extend  his  empire  by  conquest. 

Prince  Angelo  of  Brescia-^ne  of 
these  feudal  lords— was  sitting  in  an 
inner  chamber  of  the  castle,  that  was  at 
once  his  palace  and  his  stronghold,  when 
a  page  entered. 

"  A  knight  requests  an  audience  with 
your  highness,'^  he  said  with  an  obse- 
quious bow. 

The  prince  roused  himself  from  the 
reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and 
turned  upon  his  disturber. 

"His  name,  varlet!^'  he  demanded, 
sternly. 

"'Tis  Captain  Barnabas,  eccellema — 
the  condottiere  who  served  with  you 
against  the  Milanese." 

Prince  Angelo^s  face  brightened. 

"  Ah,  so  it  is  my  friend,  the  English 
captain,"  he  said  in  milder  tones,  adding, 
"  You  may  conduct  him  hither." 


The  page  withdrew,  and  returned 
presently,  showing  the  way  to  a  tall 
young  knight  of  distinguisbed  appear- 
ance, clad  from  head  to  foot  in  armor. 

"  Welcome,  old  comrade! "  cried 
Prince  Angelo,  as  he  advanced  to  greet 
his  visitor.  Then  turning"  to  the  page, 
"  Remember  that  while  the  captain  is 
with  me  I  am  not  to  be  disturbed.  You 
may  retire." 

When  the  latter  had  obeyed,  the 
prince  motioned  the  knight  to  a  chair, 
and,  taking  a  seat  opposite  him,  in- 
quired: 

"  When  did  you  receive  my  message, 
captain  ?  " 

"  At  sundown,  yestere^en." 

"Where?" 

"  In  the  forest  this  side  Padua." 

"  Diavolo  /"  cried  the  prince  in  amaze- 
ment. "  You  must  have  pressed  your 
horses  hard,  captain." 

"With  whip  and  spur,  your  high- 
ness." 

Prince  Angelo  pondered  for  a  moment 
and  then  asked : 

"  How  many  men  came  with  you  ?  " 

"  My  entire  company  of  fifty." 

^^  And  are  they  free  to  enter  service  ? 
Are  you  and  your  band  unemployed?  " 

"  We  are  seeking  for  hire,  ecceUenza — 
for  pay  in  some  honorable  cause/ 
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**  I  thought  aa  mnch,"  returned  the 
prince  with  a  smile  of  satisfaetion* 
"  Italj  is  at  peace  just  now,  and  you 
hired  captaina  find  your  oecupatiozL 
gone." 

"  Unless  we  turn  bandits/'  remarked 
Barnabas  grimly,  ^^  and  wage  war  on  all 
the  world,  as  Werner  has  done/* 

"  Werner  is  a  vile  mercenary,  a  hired 
cutthroat,*'  said  Prince  Angelo,  "  while 
you,  Barnabas,  are  a  chivalrous  Chris- 
tian knight/* 

^^  I  am  an  Engiishn[ian,**  declared  the 
latter  proudly. 

"  And,  therefore,  honorable/* 

"  An  adventurer/* 

^^  In.  laudable  undertakings,  yes.**     " 

"A  soldier  of  fortune,  no  more,  no 
less/* 

"  Say,  rather,  a  champion  of  the  right 
against  the  wrong.  It  is  known  through- 
out Italy,  good  Barnabas,  that  you  are 
of  a  different  stamp  to  the  other  con^ 
doUitri  who  form  the  armies  of  our 
princes.  You  fight  for  pay,  *tis  true; 
but  then  the  cause  must  be  a  just  one, 
or  you'll  refuse  the  service.  Such  is 
your  reputation,  and  it  is  because  of  it 
that  I  have-  sent  for  you  now.  Besides, 
have  we  not  shared  together  the  perils 
of  many  a  long  campaign?  And  do  I 
not  know  you  to  be  a  true  knight  and  a 
faithful  friend?** 

As  he  uttered  these  words  the  prince 
bent  forward  and  placed  his  hand  af- 
fectionately upon  the  captain's  shoulder. 
The  knight  returned  this  mark  of  con- 
fidence with  a  grateful  glance,  and  an- 
swered simply : 

^^  Yes>  I  am  a  true  friend  to  you, 
prince.'* 

'^  I  have  never  doubted  it,  Barnabas, 
nor  do  I  fear  that  you  will  refuse  to  help 
me  in  achieving  my  heart's  desire." 

The  princ6'  sank  back  in  his  chair, 
and  fixing  his  gaze  steadily  upon  the 
knight's  resolute  countenance,  contin- 
ued in  tones  that  grew  more  and  more 
impassioned  as  he  proceeded:  f 

"  Listen.  Three  years  ago,  while  my 
father  was  yet  alive,  and  before  I  suc- 
ceeded to  the  govemmient  of  Bresda,  I 
was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  Yenice  to 
secure  the  support  of  that  powerful  re- 
puUie  against  the  Duke  of  Milan,  who 
was  plotting  to  add  our  little  state  to 
his  possessions. 


"  On  reaching  the  Venetian  court,  I 
received  a  cordial  welcome  from  the 
Doge,  and^  pending  the  presentatioik  of 
my  petition  before  the  grand  council,  I 
was  most  hospitably  entertained  as  an 
honored  guest  at  the  household  of  Si- 
gner Anafesto  Pilano,  a  wealthy  and 
most  puissant  senator. 

"Being  a  personage  of  some  conse- 
quence,, many  privileges  usually  denied 
to  young  cavaliers  were  accorded  to 
me.  I  wL  provided  ^ntha.  spleadid  gon- 
dola;  seveiul  pages  were  placed  at  my 
di^osal;  I  could  come  and  go  when  I 
chose,  and  was  permitted  to  min^e  un- 
reservedly with  the  senator's  family. 
But,  alas!  I  fear  this  last  privilege  has 
proved  my  undoing;  for  you  must  know, 
Barnabas,  that  Signer  Pilano  is  the 
father  of  a  very  beautiful  daughter. 

"  During  my  star  in  his  palace  no  re- 
strictions were  placed  upon  our  inter- 
course* Favored  by  the  secret  kindness 
of  the  Donna  Bianca — ^the  girl's  gov- 
erness— I  was  allowed  to  pass  whole 
hours  each  day  in  her  company. 

"  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  re- 
lating the  details  of  our  courtship.  It 
will  be  sufiicient  to  tell  you  that  I  loved 
Beatrice  Pilano  from  the  first,  and  that 
she  soon  learned  to  return  my  affection. 

"  Ah,  what  an  ecstasy  I  experienced 
when  my  adorable  Beatrice  unveiled  her 
heart  to  mel  It  seemed  that  I  had  never 
existed  until  that  moment.  For  three 
short  days  we  lived  in  an  Elysium  of  hap- 
piness, and  then,  the  grand  council  hav- 
ing  refused  to  entertain  my  petition,  I 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Brescia. 

"Obliged,  did  I  say?  Nay,  I  was 
forced  to  leave  my  beloved;  for  the  re-* 
fusal  of  my  petition  was  accompanied 
by  a  command  for  me  to  depart  from  the 
Lagunes  within  a  day  I  knew  hj  this 
that  I  had,  in  some  unknown  manner, 
incurred  the-  displeasure  of  the  dread 
Council  of  Ten,  and  that  my  life  was 
no  longer  safe  in  Venice. 

"Thus,  Barnabas,  my  friend,  was  I 
compelled  to  tear  myself  away  from  the 
woman  I  worshiped;  but  not  without 
bidding  her  farewell,  thank  God!  In 
that  last  passionate  interview  she  vowed 
fidelity  to  me  until  death,  while  I 
pledged  my  life  and  fortune  to  her  ser- 
vice. Ah,  my  divine  Beatrice,  how 
faithfully  have  we  kept  our  vows !  " 
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At  this  point  in  his  narrative  Prince 
Angelo  paused,  overwhelmed  by  a  flood 
of  tender  recollections,  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  silence,  his  companion 
ventured  to  ask: 

"  Hast  never  heard  from  the  damsel 
since  that  parting  ?^^ 

"  Aye,^'  answered  the  prince,  recov- 
ering himself  with  an  eflEort,  "  a  many^s 
the  time,  thanks  to  the  good  will  and 
sagacity  of  the  Donna  Bianca." 

"  You  seem  to  be  in  the  good  graces  of 
that  duenna,"  quoth  Barnabas. 

"  She  likes  me  fairly  well,'*  returned 
the  prince ;  ^^  but  it  is  not  for  me  she  puts 
herself  in  peril.  'Tis  for  the  sake  of  the 
young  mistress  whom  she  worships." 

"  And  whose  happiness  is  dependent 
upon  your  love,"  added  the  knight. 
"  Tell  me,  your  highness,"  he  said  a  mo- 
ment after,  "have  you  failed  to  hear 
from  the  Donna  Beatrice  of  late  ?  " 

The  prince  flashed  a  scrutinizing 
glance  at  his  questioner. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  that?  "  he  cried. 

"  Because  if  you  wish  me  to  bear  a 
message  to  the  lady,  I  am  at  your  ser- 
vice. 

Prince  Angelo  sprang  forward  im- 
pulsively and  clasped  the  knigKt  to  his 
heart. 

"  God  bless  you  for  those  words !  " 
he  exclaimed  in  a  transport.  "  I  knew 
you  would  not  fail  me;  for,  condottiere 
though  you  be,  you  are  a  true  and  faith- 
ful friend."  Eesuming  his  seat,  he 
continued, "  But  it  is  not  as  a  mere  mes- 
senger that  I  would  employ  you,  my 
good  Barnabas;  it  is  on  a  far  more  deli- 
cate and  perilous  mission. 

"To  begin,  you  were  wrong  in  sur- 
mising that  I  have  not  heard  from  the 
Donna  Beatrice  of  late;  for  I  received  a 
missive  from  her  but  three  days  ago. 
But  such  a  missive !  " 

While  speaking,  he  went  over  to  a 
cabinet,  opened  a  secret  drawer,  took 
from  it  a  soiled  scrap  of  parchment 
which  he  extended  towards  the  knight, 
and  cried  out  in  a  tremulous  voice : 

"  Approach,  my  friend,  and  read ! " 

Captain  Barnabas  blushed  scarlet. 

"  Your  highness  will  pray  excuse  me," 
he  said;  "for  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
letters." 

"  True,  you  are  not  a  clerk,  but  a  man 
of  arms.     Forgive   me  my   forgetful- 


ness!"  said  the  prince;  and  then  he 
spread  open  the  parchment,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read  from*it*iiimself.  It  con- 
tained the  following  despairing  appeal: 

Beloved. 

If  you  would  save  me  from  worse  than 
deatl^  hasten  to  Venice.  I  am  about  to 
be  forced  by  my  father  into  a  detestable 
marriage,  and  you  alone  can  rescue  me. 
If  you  love  me  as  of  old,  come  at  once, 
and  I  will  flee  with  you  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Your  Beatrice. 

When  he  had  finished  reading,  the 
prince  replaced  the  parchment  in  the 
secret  drawer,  and,  returning  to  his  seat 
opposite  the  knight,  bowed  his  head  be- 
tween his  hands  in  an  attitude  of  pro- 
found dejection. 

For  some  time  neither  spoke.  Then 
Barnabas  broke  the  silence  with  the 
question : 

"  Well,  what  is  it  that  you  would  have 
me  do?" 

"Save  her!"  cried  Prince  Angelo, 
suddenly  uplifting  his  face  and  stretch- 
ing forth  both  hands  with  an  imploring 
gesture.  "  Save  her,  and  bring  her  here 
to  me ! " 

"  How  ?  " 

"  By  all  the  saints !  Can  you  not  de- 
vise a  means?  Oh,  good,  land  Barna- 
bas! True,  brave  Barnabas!  Have  you 
not  wit  to  aid  two  loving  hearts  in  their 
extremity  ?  " 

"Y'our  highness,"  returned  the 
knight,  deeply  affected  by  the  distress 
of  liis  old  comrade  in  arms,  "  I  have  as 
good  as  promised  to  engage  myself  and 
company  in  your  service;  but,  as  the 
adventure  you  propose  savors  more  of 
strategy  than  arms,  I  must  ask  you  to 
assist  my  own  poor  wit  with  yours. 
Calm  yourself,  therefore,  and  let  us  look 
the  field  carefully  over  before  beginning 
the  campaign." 

He  waited  until  Prince  Angelo  had 
somewhat  regained  his  composure,  and 
then  resumed: 

"  Do  you  know  whom  the  lady  is  to 
marry  ?  " 

"  Alas,  my  friend,  no! " 

"  Nor  when  the  wedding  is  to  occur  ?  " 

"  For  aught  I  know,  it  may  have  taken 
place  already." 

That  is  hardly  probable,"  said  the 
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kni^t  reaseuTingly.  ''In  Venetian 
fftm^es  of  coHBeqnence  marriages  are 
not  hurried  forward  in  that  way*  It  is 
t»  he  presumed  that  the  Donna  Beatrice 
sent  you  word  of  her  father^s  intention 
to  dispose  of  her  hand  as  soon  after  it 
was  made  known  to  her  as  possible.  That 
could  not  have  been,  more  than,  ten 
days,  or  a  fortnight  ago  at  the  iDOst. 
So  there  is  time  yet  to  carry"  out  our 
pisns  if  we  act  promptly.  And  now  let 
us  consider  the  obstacles  to  be  over- 


?y 


eome.' 

^^  They  are  indeed  appalling/^  groaned 
Prince  Angelo. 

"  To  a  courageous  heart  and  resohite 
wiE  nothing  should  be  appalling.'^ 

**That  is  true  only  of  dan^rs  that 
can  be  faced  cqpenly/*  said  the  prince; 
^  but  in.  Vemce>^  one  is  ^icompassed  by 
mysterious,  unseen  perils.  The  very 
stones-  seeoDL  to  possess  eyes  and  ears  to 
spy  upon  one's  acts  and  converse.^' 

"  I  have  been  told  as  much  before/' 
rejoiiied  the  knight  thou^tfully ;. "  yet, 
since  we  csnnot  provide  against  un- 
known obstacles,  let  us  prepare  for  those 
that  are  evident.  Tell  me,  your  high- 
nessy  what  are  the  chief  difficulties  I 
may  expect  to  encounter? '' 

The  prince  reflected  for  some  time  be- 
fore malriTtg  answer. 

"  To  begin,^^  he  said  at  last,  weighing 
each  word  carefully,  "  you  will  have  the 
Venetian'  authorities  to  contend  with. 
The  utmost  circumspection  will  be 
necessary  to  avoid  exciting  their  sus- 
picions. Are  you  known  in  Venice, 
Barnabas?  " 

"  Yes>  I  have  fought  under  the  winged 
Uon  of  St.  Mark/^ 

^  In  that  ease,  disguise  wiU  be  a  neces- 
sity; for  yon  would  certainly  be  recog- 
nized by  some  one  of  the  Venetian  cap* 
tains,  if  you  should  go  to  their  city  as 
you  are.  Do  you  thutk  you  could  play 
the  part  of  a  foreign  merchant  visiting 
the  Lagunes  on  affairs  of  commerce  ? '' 

"  I  fear  I  should  lack  the  wit.^' 

"  Or  of  a  wealthy  pilgrim  en,  route  to 
the  Holy  I^nd?'' 

^^  That  also  seems  too  difficult  a  part.^' 

''Say,  then,  a  rich  traveler  going  about 
the  world  in  search  of  pleasure  ? '' 

"  Ah,  that  is  better  suited  to  my  poor 
capadty.  Indeed,^'  said  Barnabas,  cheer- 
fully, "it  is  a  character  that  stroi]^y 


appeals  to  my  fancy;  To  play  the  rich 
man  even  for  a  day  would  be  a  novd  and 
delightful  experience.  But  hold!  '^  he 
added,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  idea, 
''who  is  to  provide  me  with  the  necessary 
ducats?  ^^ 

"  I  wilV  said  the-  prinee,  promptly, 
"  and,  moreover,  it  shaU  be  a  sunt  in 
keeping  with  the  character  you  are  to 
assume.  I  would  have  you  play  the  part 
of  a  traveler  of  ccmsequ^me,.  an  Eng- 
lishman, if  you  wiU.  You  can  pickirom 
your  band  a  dozen  faithful  feliawa>  to 
accompany  you,  di^gpiised  as  servants, 
and  on  reaching  Venice;,  rent  a.  palace  as 
a  base  of  operations.  Thus  the  &rst 
great  obsisicle  will  be  overcome.^' 

"  And  the  second?  '^ 

"  Ah,  that  relates  to  your  establishing 
communications  with  the  Donna  Bea- 
trice. It  will  be  necessary  for  yon  to 
let  her  know  that  you  are  in  Venice  and 
that  yon  have  been  sent  by  me  to  effect 
her  rescue.  You  cannot  hope  to  oom- 
nmnicate^  with  her  directly;  for,  in 
Venice,,  damsels  of  her  rank  are  shut  up 
in  their  fathers'  palaces  as  closely  as  if 
they  were  confined  in  prison.  But,  you 
can  make  known  to  her  your  presence 
and  mission  in  the  city  through  the 
Donna  Bianca,  her  governess. 

"  That  lady  is  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
house  of  Taddeo  Vecchio,  a  scholar  liv- 
ing- on  the  Canale  San  Theodore.  You 
can  either  see  her  there  in  person,  or 
leave  a  message  for  her  with  Signer 
Vecchio,  who  is  my  devoted  friend.  And 
now  to  the  consideration  of  the  third 
and  greatest  difficulty^^' 

"  Well.^^ 

"  After  you  have  made  all  necessary 
preparations  for  the  rescue,  how  are  you 
to  manage  your  flight  from  the  La- 
gunes ?  ^ 

"  I  confess  I  do  not  know.'' 

"  Nor  do  I,"  said  Prince  Angelo  anx- 
iously. "Indeed,  I  fear  that  in  that 
affair  you  will  have  to  trust  to  fortune. 
Let  me  warn  you,  however,  to  have 
everything  so  arranged  that,  when  the 
proper  moment  arrives,  you  can  act  with 
promptness  and  vigor.  That  is  all  I 
have  to  tell  you.  Do  we  understand  each 
other? '' 

"  Yes,  eccelhnza/^ 

"  Then  all  that  remains  is  for  us  to 
agree  upon  the  terms  of  your  service. 
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What  would  you  consider  a  fair  compen- 
sation, friend  Barnabas?  '* 

"  For  my  men,  double  pay;  for  myself 
nothing,'^  said  the  knight  proudly.  "  It 
is  a  service  of  friendship,  and  I  will  be 
amply  repaid  in  the  pleasure  of  spending 
your  ducats,  eccellenza/' 

The  prince  urged  him  to  accept  of  a 
reward,  but  he  resolutely  refused  to 
comply. 

The  manner  and  time  of  the  knight^s 
departure  were  next  made  the  subjects 
of  discussion. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  prince  was  to 
furnish  the  disguises,  and  that  Barnabas, 
with  a  dozen  chosen  followers  as  a  reti- 
nue was  to  start  for  Venice  on  the 
morrow.  With  this  the  conference 
ended;  but,  as  the  knight  was  about  to 
withdraw  from  the  chamber,  he  turned 
to  Prince  Angelo  and  asked: 

"  Will  your  highness  deign  to  inform 
me  why  you  did  not  undertake  this  ad- 
venture in  person  ?  ^* 

The  face  of  the  prince  turned  scarlet. 

"Because — ^because,''  he  stammered 
confusedly,  "because  it  was  impracti- 
cable, friend  Barnabas.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  Venice  ^eeks  my  life,  so 
that  she  can  add  my  principality  to  her 
republic.  Knowing  this,  would  it  not 
have  been  madness  for  me  to  have  ven- 
tured into  the  Lagunes  ?  ^' 

"  Yes,  it  would  have  been  madness,^^ 
said  Barnabas  gravely. 

And,  fixing  upon  his  friend  a  pene- 
trating look,  he  quietly  departed  from 
his  presence. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AN   IMPOSING   AKRIVAL. 

At  sunrise  on  the  following  day  a 
remarkable  caravan  issued  from  the  gate 
of  Prince  Angelo^s  castle,  crossed  the 
drawbridge,  over  the  moat,  and  wound 
its  way  into  the  campania  beyond  the 
walls  of  Brescia. 

Leading  the  way  rode  a  tall,  distin- 
guisTied  looking  man  mounted  on  a  coal 
black  horse  with  ornate  trappings. 
Plumes  nodded  gracefully  in  his  velvet 
cap,  and  a  richly  embroidered  mantle, 
fastened  at  the  throat,  hung  down  over 
his  horse's  flanks,  half  concealing  his 
bright  red  boot  tops. 


To  the  right  and  left  of  him  rode  two 
attendants,  and  a  few  yards  behind  six 
stalwart  retainers,  all  well  mounted  and 
armed,  evidently  to  protect  him  from 
the  dangers  of  the  road. 

In  the  rear  of  this  gallant  cavalcade 
came  a  train  of  pack  m\iles,  about  twenty 
in  number  and  all  heavily  laden.  Four 
muleteers,  on  foot,  urged  them  on. 

This  caravan  proceeded  for  some  time 
in  silence;  but  when  it  had  crossed  the 
campania,  and  entered  a  strip  of  wood- 
land beyond,  the  tall  man  turned  to  the 
attendant  at  his  left  and  said  cheerfully: 

"  Well,  Martin,  my  man,  what  do  you 
think  of  this  adventure  ?  '* 

"  I  don't  understand  it  in  the  least,'' 
was  the  reply. 

"  Of  course  not.  Who  would  expect 
you  to  understand  anything  that  did  not 
savor  of  war  and  plunder  ?  " 

"  Every  man  to  his  own  trade,  say  I," 
growled  Martin.  "  Since  it  has  pleased 
the  good  Lord  to  make  me  a  soldier, 
why  shoxdd  I  try  to  be  a  clown.  Captain 
Barnabas?  And  as  for  plunder,  I  only 
take  what's  fairly  earned  in  battle." 

"  Well,  you'll  get  little  plunder  on  this 
expedition,"  said  the  knight,  laughing. 

*^Aye,  marry!  we're  more  like  to  he 
plimdered  than  to  plunder  in  this  guise.'* 

And  Martin  glanced  down  at  his  civil- 
ian garb  contemptuously. 

"'Tis  plain,  my  honest  fellow,  that 
you  do  not  like  to  act  the  servant  to  a 
peaceful  traveler,"  observed  Barnabas, 
reading  his  mind.  "  'Tis  more  to  your 
fancy  to  play  the  squire  to  a  warlike 
knight.  Then  why  not  turn  back,  while 
yet  there's  time,  and  let  some  other  take 
your  place  ?  " 

^*  Nay,  captain  dear,"  responded  Mar- 
tin quickly.  "  Since  you  are  bound  for 
Venice,  so  am  I.  Have  I  not  followed 
you  through  all  your  wars?  And  shall 
I  desert  you,  now  you're  bent  on 
pleasure  ?  " 

"Pleasure?"  echoed  the  knight; 
then,  bending  close  to  Martin,  he  whis- 
pered significantly,  "  'Tis  likely,  lad,  to 
be  the  most  perilous  pleasure  ever  man 
indulged  in." 

Conversing  in  this  wise,  they  jour- 
neyed on  till  midday,  when  they  halted 
for  rest  and  refreshment  on  the  bank  of 
a  river.  Then  on  again  through  the 
long,  hot  hours  of  the  afternoon,  until, 
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shortly  before  sundown,  they  arrived 
at  a  little  village. 

As  the  inn  here  was  not  suflBciently 
commodious  to  accommodate  so  numer- 
ous a  company^  the  servants  of  the  dis- 
tinguished traveler  were  billeted  to  the 
neighboring  cottages. 

The  great  man  paid  liberally  for  their 
lodgings,  and  was  so  lavish  in  his  lar- 
gesses to  the  poor  villagers  that  when,  at 
daybreak  the  next  morning,  he  departed 
with  his  caravan,  they  one  and  all  came 
out  of  their  houses  to  bid  him  a  hearty 
Godspeed. 

During  the  next  three  days  the  trav- 
elers made  but  slow  progress,  as  their 
way  led  up  into  a  range  of  lofty  moun- 
tains; but,  on  the  fourth  day  they  be- 
gan to  descend  towards  the  Adriatic, 
and  then  proceeded  faster. 

On  the  sixth  day  they  reached  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  and,  towards  evening, 
arrived  at  one  of  those  inlets  of  the  sea 
which,  in  northern  climes,  are  called 
fiorda.  Here  they  procured  two  ships, 
and  performed  the  balance  of  their  jour- 
ney by  water. 

About  ten  miles  from  Venice,  and 
comprised  in  the  archipelago  of  its  La- 
gunes,  was  a  certain  marshy  island  on 
which  stood  an  abandoned  fishing  sta- 
tibiL  It  lay  to  the  west  of  the  city,  not 
far  from  the  mainland,  and,  as  it  was 
surrounded  by  shoals,  was  rarely  visited 
even  by  those  who  drew  a  livelihood 
from  the  water. 

As  the  two  vessels  approached  it.  Bar* 
nabas  asked  the  captain  of  his  ship: 

"  Is  that  the  Isle  Diavolo  ? '' 

"  It  is,'*  was  the  reply. 

^  Well,  I  wish  to  send  a  man  ashore 
there.'' 

While  the  captain  was  luflBng  his  ves- 
sel into  the  wind  in  obedience  to  this 
order,  the  knight  drew  one  of  his  follow- 
ers aside  and  whispered  hurriedly: 

"  Bufus,  lad,  I  have  always  found  you 
devoted  to  my  service.'' 

''I  left  England  to  follow  your  for- 
tunes, captain,"  said  the  man  simply. 

"  True,  and  you  have  never  failed  me. 
But  now  I  must  put  your  fidelity  to  a 
severe  test.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should 
have  a  man  on  that  island" — here  he 
pointed  to  the  little  wind  swept,  wave 
washed  strip  of  marsh — **to  patiently 
await  commands  from  me,  and  to  obey 


them  implicitly  when  they  are  received. 
You  will  have  to  live  there  alone,  for 
days,  perhaps  for  weeks;  but  even  if  you 
should  be  doomed  to  solitude  for  a  year, 
you  must  remain  at  your  post.  Will  you 
undertake  the  service.^" 

'^  I  will,  captain." 

''Good!  And  now  a  word  further, 
I  have  brought  with  me  to  Venice  but 
twelve  men  of  my  company  as  you  see, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  for  you  to  know 
how  I  have  disposed  of  your  other  com- 
rades. They  are  hiding  in  the  marshes 
of  the  coast,  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
westward,  where  a  steep  and  rugged 
promontory  juts  into  the  sea.  It  is  a 
noble  rock,  and  will  serve  as  a  sure  land- 
mark to  guide  you  to  their  covert  in  case 
I  should  send  you  thither  with  a  mes- 
sage.   Are  my  words  plain  to  you?  " 

''  Perfectly." 

'^Very  well,  then,  prepare  to  go 
ashore ! " 

As  the  ship  was  now  drifting  in  the 
wind,  it  took  but  a  short  time  to  lower 
a  small  boat,  stock  it  with  provisions,  and 
send  the  devoted  Bufus  ofE  to  a  life  of 
solitude  on  the  Isle  Diavolo. 

A  life  from  which  there  was  no  es- 
cape; for  Barnabas  had  prudently  decided 
not  to  furnish  him  with  a  vessel  until  it 
was  needed  in  his  service. 

Venice  at  last. 

As  the  ships  bearing  the  travelers  ap- 
proached the  city,  a  galley  of  war  shot 
out  of  the  canal  of  San  Marco  to  inter- 
cept them. 

When  it  arrived  within  hailing  dis- 
tance the  commandant  called  upon  them 
to  drop  anchor,  and  then  boarded  each 
ship  in  turn  to  ascertain  its  character, 
examine  into  the  health  of  the  passen- 
gers, and  make  sure  that  no  contraband 
goods  were  hidden  away  in  the  hold. 

On  learning  that  the  vessels  were  on 
passenger  service  merely,  and  that  they 
were  in  the  commission  of  Sir  Bichard 
Marsden,  a  wealthy  English  traveler, 
who  had  come  to  Venice  on  a  mission  of 
pleasure  and  sightseeing,  the  ofiicial  be- 
came wondrously  courteous. 

He  gave  but  a  passing  glance  at  the 
forged  credentials  with  which  Barnabas 
was  provided. 

*^  I  will  send  word  of  your  arrival  to 
the  Council,"  he  said,  **  so  that  you  may 
be  received  as  befits  your  rank." 
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When  he  had  taken  his  departure,  the 
ships  weighed  anchor,  and  proceeded 
on  their  way. 

Venice  was,  at  that  period,  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world, 
and  as  the  vessels  entered  the  Grand 
Canal  of  St,  Mark,  the  adventurers 
])res6ed  forward  into  the  bows  to  gaze 
spellbound  at  its  splendor. 

From  the  water  on  both  sides  arose 
noble  ranges  of  palaces,  forming  a  vista 
of  marble  and  porphyry,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  appeared  the  massive  pile  of 
the  ducal  palace,  the  magnificent  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Mark,  the  granite  columns 
of  the  Piazzetta,  the  triumphal  masts  of 
the  great  square,  and  the  giddy  tower  of 
the  Campanile.  And  over  all  was  a  sky 
of  deepest  blue. 

"  How  wonderful ! "  exclaimed  Bar- 
nabas, turning  towards  his  faithful 
squire  with  a  sigh  of  admiration. 

"Aye,  but  not  so  fine  as  London/' 
growled  Martin,  not  to  be  seduced  from 
his  preference  for  that  city  of  fogs. 

Shortly  afterwards  they  dropped  an- 
chor, lowered  sail,  and  disembarked. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  tidings  of 
their  coming  had  arrived  before  them; 
for,  on  entering  the  square  of  St.  Mark, 
they  were  met  by  a  commissioner  from 
the  Grand  Council,  who  welcomed  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Doge,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  ducal  palace. 

There  they  were  permitted  to  rest  a 
while  in  chambers  set  apart  for  their 
entertainment,  and  then  Barnabas  was 
informed  that  the  Doge  would  grant 
him  an  audience. 

The  latter  received  him  in  his  council 
chamber,  where  he  was  conferring  with 
two  grave  senators. 

"You  are  welcome  to  Venice,  noble 
signor!*'  he  said,  as  Barnabas  approached 
and  knelt  before  him.  "Arise,  and 
make  known  your  needs  that  we  may 
supply  them.'' 

"I  want  for  nothing,  most  gracious 
prince  I "  answered  Barnabas,  rising 
from  his  knees.  "  I  have  come  to  Venice 
on  pleasure,  and  have  brought  with  me 
all  necessities." 

"So  I  have  heard,"  said  the  Doge, 
adding,  "  Do  you  Englishmen  always 
travel  with  such  a  store  of  luggage  ?  " 

"I  have  come  to  your  city  to  stay, 
eccelUnzaJ^ 


"  What,  you  intend  to  live  here  for  a 
while?" 

"  Such  is  my  wish.  I  have  brought 
with  me  my  servants  and  household 
goods,  and  tomorrow  shall  look  for  a 
palace." 

At  this  the  two  grave  senators  ex- 
changed significant  glances^  and  one  of 
them  said  to  the  Doge : 

"  There  is  the  Palazzo  Guerini,  eccel- 
lenza.  Perchance  that  might  suit  the 
noble  Englishman." 

"  Thank  you,  Signor  Pilano,  for  the 
suggestion,"  returned  the  Doge.  "  I  be- 
lieve it  will  suit  Sir  Richard  Marsden 
well."  Then,  turning  to  Barnabas,  "  It 
is  one  of  the  grandest  of  our  houses, 
signor,  and  faces  the  Canale  San  Marco." 

Pilano !  Barnabas  could  scarcely  con- 
ceal his  emotion  on  hearing  that  familiar 
name.  Could  it  be  possible  that  the 
Doge's  adviser  was  the  father  of  the 
Donna  Beatrice  ? 

If  so,  it  might  be  well  to  adopt  his 
suggestion,  and  so  conciliate  his  favor; 
for  might  he  not  have  some  private  in- 
terest in  renting  the  palace  in  question  ? 
At  all  events,  one  house  was  as  good  as 
another  for  his  purpose,  so  he  deter- 
mined to  search  no  further. 

"  I  will  rent  the  Palazzo  Guerini,"  he 
said,  "since  it  is  offered  me  so  highly 
recommended." 

If  he  had  watched  the  senators  closely, 
as  he  uttered  these  words,  he  might  have 
seen  them  exchange  quick,  crafty 
glances,  while  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
parted  their  lips. 

A  short  conversation  on  general  topics 
ensued,  and  the  interview  came  to  an 
end.  When  Barnabas  had  withdrawn 
from  the  council  room,  the  senator  who 
had  responded  to  the  name  of  Pilano 
turned  suddenly  to  his  associate  and 
whispered : 

"  By  our  Lady,  Christof oro !  I  have 
seen  that  man  before." 


CHAPTER  IIL 

TIME  TO  ACT. 

The  Doge  had  not  exaggerated  when 
he  described  the  Palazzo  Guerini  as  one 
of  the  grandest  dwellings  in  Venice. 

It  had  once  been  the  abode  of  the 
powerful  Guerini  family,  honored  in  the 
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republic  iintil  its  chief  members  had  be- 
come involved  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  state^  and  were  executed  between 
the  two  columns  on  the  Square  of  St. 
Mark.  All  of  the  Gueruii  name  were 
banished  from  the  city,  and  their  palace, 
having  fallen  into  other  hands,  had  since 
been  rented  to  successive  foreign  am- 
bassadors and  wealthy  strangers. 

It  had  two  entrances — a  magnificent 
arched  portal,  flanked  by  porphyry  col- 
umns, facing  the  Canal  of  San  Marco^ 
and  a  small  water  gate  opening  upon 
a  narrow  canal  that  ran  past  a  side  of  the 
building. 

Over  the  portal  extended  an  open  gal- 
lery, ornamented  with  fanciful  Moorish 
pillars  and  arches;  while  above  the  water 
gate  was  a  latticed  balcony,  suggestive  of 
mysterious  gallantries  and  moonlight 
serenades. 

When  Barnabas  entered  into  posses- 
sion of  the  palace  he  provided  himself 
with  two  gondolas.  The  first — ^which 
was  intended  for  use  by  day — ^was  a  long, 
graceful  boat,  richly  carved  and  gilded, 
and  equipped  with  rests  for  six  oars. 

This  was  kept  moored  to  the  marble 
steps  in  front  of  the  edifice. 

The  second — ^being  designed  for  se- 
cret, nocturnal  excursions — ^was  a  nar- 
row, rakish  craft,  painted  an  inky  black, 
and  provided  with  only  one  rowlock,  set 
in  such  a  position  as  to  give  the  gondolier 
absolute  control  over  the  vesseFs  move- 
ments. 

This  was  secreted  in  a  shadowy  recess 
of  the  water  gate  that  communicated 
with  the  narrow  canal. 

Hardly  was  Barnabas  settled  in  his 
new  quarters  when  he  was  beset  by  a 
score  of  siipplicants.  Pages,  lackeys, 
cooks,  secretaries,  fairly  stormed  the 
door  of  the  palace,  eagerly  seeking  em- 
ployment in  the  household  of  so  gen- 
erous and  magnificent  a  signer. 

Now,  as  the  followers  he  had  brought 
with  him  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
duties  of  domestic  service,  Barnabas 
realized  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
engage  a  number  of  these  petitioners. 
So  he  devoted  an  entire  morning  to  ex- 
amining their  credentials  and  testing 
their  honesty. 

The  first  applicant  he  subjected  to 
this  ordeal  answered  to  the  name  of  Gia- 
eomo.   He  was  a  small,  wiry  man  of  dark 


complexion,  and  professed  to  be  An  ex- 
cellent cook. 

As  he  replied  to  every  query  satisfac- 
torily, Barnabas  engaged  him,  detailing 
two  of  his  own  attendants  to  act  as  his 
assistants. 

The  second  applicant  to  pass  the  fire 
of  questions  was  a  tall,  lean  man  of 
cadaverous  visage,  who  gave  the  name  of 
Stephano.  His  features  were  sharp  and 
prominent,  and  out  of  them  looked  the 
wary  eyes  of  a  man  who  has  much  reason 
to  mistrust. 

He  asked  for  the  position  of  clerk  to 
the  establishment;  to  write  the  signor^s 
letters,  keep  his  accoxmts,  and  act  as 
blaster  of  ceremonies  in  the  household. 
He  presented  references  of  the  highest 
character. 

Barnabas  was  in  need  of  just  such  a 
man;  so,  although  he  instinctively  dis- 
liked the  fellow's  appearance,  he  deemed 
it  expedient  to  employ  him. 

These  two,  and  six  stalwart  gondoliers 
to  man  his  pleasure  bark,  were  the  only 
Venetians  whom  he  took  into  his  service. 

When  he  had  added  to  the  splendid 
furniture,  with  which  the  dwelling  was 
provided,  the  goods  and  chattels  he  had 
brought  with  him  in  the  ships,  he  was 
the  master  of  one  of  the  best  appointed 
palaces  in  Venice.  Then  he  entered 
upon  a  life  of  prodigality  and  pleasure. 

He  attended  fetes,  festivals,  and  mas- 
querades; he  entertained  the  proud 
signers  magnificently;  every  afternoon 
his  six  oared  gondola  might  have  been 
seen  sweeping  along  the  Canal  of  San 
Marco,  or  over  the  waters  of  the  Lido, 
bearing  him  to  some  festal  rendezvous. 

It  seemed  that  he  had  ientirely  for- 
gotten his  mission  to  the  L^gunes,  and 
was  playing  the  spendthrift  with  Prince 
Angelo's  ducats. 

But  such  was  not  the  case.  He  was 
merely  enacting  the  role  he  had  assumed 
to  the  letter.  He  realized  that  the  jeal- 
ous Venetians  would  watch  him  closely 
at  first,  and  that  any  undue  haste  in 
putting  his  project  in  execution  would 
be  likely. to  lead  to  discovery. 

"I  will  lull  suspicion;  then  act,''  he 
argued,  and  played  his  part  with  that 
idea  in  view. 

How  long  he  might  have  postponed 
the  execution  of  his  design  it  would  be 
diflBcult    to    surmise,    the    pursuit    of 
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pleasure  so  surely  engenders  procrasti- 
nation. 

It  is  certain  that  he  had  set  no  definite 
time  to  put  an  end  to  his  enjoyments, 
when  he  heard  that  which  made  him  cast 
further  ptudence  to  the  winds. 

One  Sunday,  while  he  was  attending 
mass  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  a 
priest  announced  from  the  pulpit  the 
approaching  nuptials  of  Signor  Christo- 
foro  Donato,  an  honored  senator  of  the 
republic,  to  the  Donna  Beatrice  Pilano, 
the  daughter  of  Signor  Anaf esto  Pilano, 
also  a  Venetian  senator.  The  ceremony 
was  to  take  place  on  the  following 
Wednesday,  in  the  private  chapel  of  the 
Pilano  palace. 

Barnabas  rushed  out  of  the  cathedral 
like  one  distracted,  and,  hurrying  to  the 
quay  where  his  gondola  was  awaiting 
him,  commanded  the  oarsmen  to  row 
him  quickly  to  his  home. 

On  reaching  the  Palazzo  Guerini,  he 
mounted  the  marble  steps  of  the  portal 
two  at  a  time,  and  passed  swiftly  through 
the  halls  and  galleries  to  his  own  apart- 
ment. There  he  summoned  a  page  and 
sent  him  off  to  find  Martin. 

When  the  latter  made  his  appearance, 
he  found  his  master  pacing  the  floor  of 
the  chamber  in  great  agitation. 

*^  Enter,  and  be  seated!  *'  said  Barna- 
bas, motioning  him  to  a  chair;  then, 
after  closing  and  bolting  the  door  be- 
hind him,  he  came  over  and  sat  down  by 
the  other^s  side. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  Martin,^^  he  be- 
gan gravely,  ^'  to  take  you  into  my  con- 
fidence; for  I  sorely  need  some  one  to 
advise  with.  Do  you  know  why  we  are 
here  in  Venice  ?  *' 

"  You  have  said  for  pleasure,  captain; 
but  I  have  often  suspected  otherwise." 

"And  your  suspicions  are  correct," 
said  Barnabas,  adding,  *^  Why  should  we 
have  come  here  in  disguise,  if  our  mis- 
sion were  merely  enjoyment  ?  '* 

"  Aye,  why  indeed  ?  " 

"No,  my  good  Martin,"  continued 
Barnabas  earnestly,  "  our  mission  is  of 
a  far  graver  nature."  And,  lowering 
his  voice  to  a  whisper,  he  added,  "  We 
have  come  here  to  rescue  a  maiden." 

Martin  regarded  him  with  amaze- 
ment. 

"What  whim  of  knight  errantry  is 
this?  "  he  asked. 


"Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you,"  re- 
turned Barnabas,  seriously. 

Then  he  explained  how  Prince  An- 
gelo  had  engaged  him  to  save  the  Donna 
Beatrice  from  her  fate,  and  how  he  had 
provided  him  with  the  means  to  carry 
the  adventure  through.  He  concluded 
by  relating  what  he  had  heard  in  the 
cathedral  that  morning,  and  asking  for 
advice. 

Martin,  whose  face  had  become  very 
pale  while  listening  to  the  recital,  an- 
swered promptly : 

"  Abandon  the  •  adventure.  Eeturn 
to  Prince  Angelo  and  tell  him  that  you 
found  the  task  impossible.  For,  if  you 
attempt  it,  you  will  not  only  fail,  but 
lose  your  life  as  well." 

The  knight  drew  himself  up  proudly. 

"What,  abandon  an  enterprise  in 
which  my  honor  is  engaged  ?  "  he  cried 
in  tones  of  scorn.  "  Never."  Then  he 
fixed  upon  his  squire  a  penetrating 
glance,  and  added  contemptuously,  "  Is 
your  courage  beginning  to  fail  you, 
sirrah  ?  " 

"  My  courage  is  equal  to  any  man^s," 
said  Martin,  reddening  imder  the  taunt. 
"I  spoke  for  your  sake,  not  mine;  but, 
since  you  are  determined  to  proceed 
with  the  project,  lead  on  and  I  will 
follow." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A    NOCTURNAL   EXCURSION. 

Shortly  after  nightfall  that  even- 
ing, a  one  oared  gondola  issued  from  the 
little  water  gate  at  the  side  of  the 
Palazzo  Guerini,  and  glided  along  the 
shadowy  canals  towards  the  Canal  of 
San  Theodore. 

It  was  apparent  that  a  nervous  and 
unpractised  arm  guided  its  movements, 
for  its  course  was  erratic  and  slow. 
Moreover,  the  gondolier  seemed  uncer- 
tain as  to  his  destination,  as,  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  he  halted  to  survey  his 
surroundings. 

Nor  was  it  until  he  at  last  reached  the 
Canal  San  Theodoro,  and  turned  into  it 
with  a  clumsy  stroke  of  his  long  sweep, 
that  this  uncertainty  left  him.  Then, 
reassured  by  the  sight  of  a  few  familiar 
buildings,  he  pressed  forward  without 
further  hesitation. 
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After  proceeding  a  few  hundred  yards 
along  this  waterway,  he  guided  the  gon- 
dola to  the  steps  of  a  small  dwelling,  and 
moored  it  to  a  stake  thrust  between  the 
stones  of  the  landing.  This  done,  he 
approached  the  pavilion  of  the  boat, 
threw  open  the  door,  and  beckoned  his 
passenger  to  come  forth. 

"Are  you  sure  of  the  house,  Martip  ?  *' 
asked  the  latter,  as  he  alighted  upon  the 
steps. 

"Yes,  captain,  this  is  Taddeo  Vec- 
chio^s  abode.*' 

"  Then  remain  here  until  I  return.*' 

With  these  words  Captain  Barnabas — 
for  it  was  he — ^passed  into  the  vestibule, 
and  knocked  a  low  summons  upon  the 
door: 

Vecchio  answered  it  in  person.  He 
was  an  old,  bent  man  with  long  white 
hair  and  beard,  framing  the  thin^  re- 
fined countenance  of  a  student. 

On  beholding  a  stranger  at  his  portal 
he  drew  back  with  instinctive  alarm; 
but,  recovering  himself  quickly,  said 
courteously: 

"  Enter,  signor,  and  make  known  your 
errand !    I  am  at  your  service.*' 

**  Have  I  the  honor  of  addressing  Si- 
gnor Vecchio  ?  "  inquired  Barnabas. 

"That  is  my  name,"  replied  the 
scholar,  leading  the  way  into  a  dimly 
lighted  room  to  the  right  of  the  hall. 
"  Pray  be  seated,  and  command  of  me 
what  you  will." 

"  I  have  come,"  said  Barnabas,  sinking 
into  the  proffered  chair,  "  to  ask  a  very 
simple  service  at  your  hands.  In  briei, 
there  is  a  lady  in  Venice  with  whom  I 
would  like  to  communicate — the  Donna 
Bianca,  a  governess  in  the  household  of 
Signor  Anasfesto  Pilano.  You  know 
her?" 

"Intimately,  signor.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  my  dearest  friend." 

"  Then  you  can  undoubtedly  arrange 
the  interview  I  seek." 

"  That  depends,  signor,"  said  the  old 
man  with  dignity.  "  Of  course  I  would 
reqxiire  to  know  who  you  are  first,  and 
then,  if  the  lady  offered  no  objections, 
the  siffair  might  be  managed." 

"  But  such  preliminaries  would  take 
up  time,"  protested  Barnabas,  "  and  in 
this  affair  time  is  all  important.  Indeed, 
I  must  see  the  lady  tonight,  if  possible; 


The  old  man  shook  his  head  and 
smiled. 

"  What  you  ask  is  impracticable,"  he 
said. 

"  Why?  "  asked  Barnabas,  sternly. 

"  Because,  even  if  I  were  disposed  to 
favor  your  request,  I  could  not  do  so.  I 
will  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  Donna  Bianca  for  several  days — in 
fact,  not  until  after  the  wedding  of  her 
young  mistress." 

"  You  mean  that  she  will  not  visit  you 
again  until  after  the  ceremony  ?  " 

"  She  will  be  too  busy." 

"  Then  can  you  not  carry  a  message*?  " 

"Xo.  I  am  forbidden  to  enter  the 
Pilano  palace." 

Barnabas  bowed  his  head  between  his 
hands  and  groaned. 

"  What  alia  you  ?  "  asked  the  scholar. 

'^I  was  thinking  of  the  poor  young 
damsel,"  answered  Barnabas. 

"  What  damsel  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  Donna  Beatrice,  of  course. 
Who  can  be  more  deserving  of  commis- 
eration ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  in  respect  to  her  ap- 
proaching marriage?"  asked  Vecchio 
cautiously. 

"  Yes.  What  fate  could  be  worse  than 
that  to  which  she  is  doomed?  I  had 
hoped  that  we  might  save  her  from  it; 
but,  alas !  now  I  fear  there  is  no  way." 

"  You  had  hoped  to  save  her  ?  "  cried 
Veccliio  eagerly.  "What  do  you  mean?" 

"  That  if  I  could  have  seen  the  Donna 
Bianca,"  said  Barnabas  impressively,  "  I 
might  have  established  commiinications 
with  the  damsel,  and  rescued  her  from 
the  dreadful  marriage  into  which  she  is 
being  forced."  ' 

The  old  man  regarded  his  visitor  with 
a  look  in  which  hope  and  doubt  were 
blended. 

"Y'ou  take  a  strange  interest  in  the 
lady,  signor.  May  I  ask  who  you  are?  " 
he  said. 

"  I  am  a  friend  of  a  friend  of  yours," 
replied  the  knight  significantly. 

"Do  you  mean  the  Prince  of 
Brescia?" 

"The  same." 

Vecchio  sprang  forward  impulsively 
and  seized  his  hand. 

"  Then  I  will  help  you  all  I  can,"  he 
cried ; "  for,  if  you  are  a  friend  of  Prince 
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Believing  from  the  scholar^s  words 
and  manner  that  he  could  be  trusted^ 
and  that  further  reserve  between  them 
was  unnecessary^  Barnabas  took  him 
wholly  into  his  confidence. 

He  told  of  his  compact  with  Prince 
Angelo  to  rescue  the  Donna  Beatrice;  of 
his  coming  to  Venice,  disguised  as  a 
wealthy  traveler  to  put  his  plot  in  exe- 
cution, and  begged  him  to  devise  some 
means  of  communicating  with  the  young 
lad)r^s  governess. 

"You  must  surely  realize/^  he  con- 
cluded, "  how  necessary  it  is  for  me  to 
inform  the  Donna  Beatrice  of  my  pur- 
pose to  save  her  from  her  fate,  in  order 
to  secure  her  cooperation  in  my  designs. 
In  fact,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
formxdate  any  project  for  h6r  rescue 
without  her  consent  and  help.  To  carry 
her  off  forcibly  would  be  impossible. 
She  must  not  only  acquiesce  in  the  kid- 
naping, but  instruct  us  when  and  where 
to  attempt  it." 

"What  you  say  is  true,"  returned 
Vecchio,  "  and  yet,  I  repeat,  it  will  be 
impracticable  to  employ  the  Donna 
Bianca  as  a  go  between.  She  would  give 
her  life  to  secure  the  happiness  of  her 
mistress;  and  can  be  trusted  to  enter 
heart  and  soul  into  your  plans;  but,  at 
present,  she  is  shut  up  as  efifectually  in 
the  Pilano  palace  as  the  damsel  herself. 
No,  we  must  invent  some  other  wav  of 
communicating  with  the  Donna  Bea- 
trice." 

"  Can  you  suggest  another  ?  "  asked 
Barnabas  despairingly. 

"Let  me  reflect  a  while,"  said  the 
old  man. 

And  clasping  his  wrinkled  hands  be- 
hind his  back,  he  began  pacing  the  little 
room,  with  bowed  head  and  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  floor,  lost  in  meditation.  At 
last  he  stopped  in  front  of  Barnabas  and, 
after  scrutinizing  his  proportions  for  a 
moment,  muttered  audibly: 

"  Yes,  they  are  not  unlike  in  figure, 
and  the  stratagem  might  succeed.  At 
least  it  is  the  only  hope  we  have  of  ac- 
complishing our  purpose." 

"Then  let  us  attempt  it  by  all 
means!"  Barnabas  interrupted  eagerly. 

Vecchio  smiled  at  his  impatience. 

"Are  you  skilled  in  masquerading, 
signer  ?  **  he  inquired  in  curious  tones. 

"Why  do  you  ask?" 


"Because  I  have  a  part  for  you  to 
play  which  will  require  not  only  bold- 
ness but  address.  In  other  words,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  enter  the  Pilano 
palace  in  disguise  and  see  the  Donna 
Beatrice  in  person." 

"  Diavolo! "  exclaimed  the  knight  ex- 
citedly. "Can  such  a  thing  be  ar- 
ranged?" 

"The  disguise,  yes.  I  can  procure 
you  that.  The  rest  depends  upon  your 
shrewdness.  But  first  let  me  ask,  are 
you  willing  to  undertake  an  adventure 
so  desperate  ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

"  Then  attend  closely  to  what  I  tell 
you,  so  that  you  can  play  your  part  with 
at  least  some  degree  of  success." 

He  sank  into  a  chair  opposite  the 
knight,  and  continued : 

"Although  a  damsel  of  spirit,  the 
Donna  Beatrice  is  of  a  very  pious  dis- 
position. She  attends  mass  daily  in  the 
Pilano  chapel,  and  goes  frequently  to 
confession.  In  fact,  she  is  so  punctilious 
in  this  regard  that  she  has  her  own  pri- 
vate confessor.  Tliis  priest  is  a  Carmel- 
ite. He  is  a  privileged  personage  in  the 
Pilano  palace,  and,  although  not  a  regu- 
lar member  of  the  household,  is  allowed 
to  come  and  go  when  he  pleases. 

"Moreover,  as  her  confessor,  he  can 
request  a  private  interview  with  the 
Donna  Beatrice  whenever  he  feels  so  dis- 
posed, and  be  sure  that  it  will  be  granted 
him.  Now,  my  idea  is  that  you  should 
impersonate  this  pious  man,  and  so  gain 
access  to  the  Pilano  palace. 

"You  are  of  about  the  same  height 
and  build,  and,  if  you  can  manage  to 
keep  your  face  concealed,  might  easily 
pass  for  Fra  Nicolino.  The  hood  of  the 
Carmelite  habit  that  I  shall  provide  for 
you  will  enable  you  to  hide  your  features 
easily." 

"  But  my  voice?  "  objected  Barnabas. 
'^  How  can  I  disguise  that  ?  " 

"  By  keeping  silent.  Speak  only  when 
you  are  compelled  to.  Seem  preoccupied 
in  prayer;  lor  Fra  Nicolino  is  a  very 
devout  man.  Eemember  also  to  walk 
slowly  and  with  downcast  face,  for  so 
the  good  monk  carries  himself." 

"  I  will  do  as  you  tell  me,"  said  Bar- 
nabas. 

"  Having  passed  into  the  Pilano  pal- 
ace," resumed  Vecchio,  "ask  to  be  shown 
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to  the  apartments  of  the  Donna  Beatrice, 
stating  that  you  desire  to  see  her  in 
private.  They  will  imagine  you  have 
oome  to  confess  her,  and  you  will  not 
be  denied/' 

'*  And  then?'' 

"  After  that  you  will  have  to  depend 
upon  your  own  wits." 

After  pondering  upon  these  instruc- 
tions for  a  time  Barnabas  asked : 

"When  shall  I  start  on  the  adven- 
ture ?  " 

"  Tonight,  if  you  will,"  replied  Vec- 
chio.  "  It  is  still  early,  and  the  Pilano 
palace  is  not  far  from  here.  Besides,  it 
is  in  the  evening  that  Fra  Nicolino 
usually  visits  his  penitent,  and  your  ap- 
pearance will  seem  perfectly  natural." 

"  But  the  disguise  ?  "  pursued  Barna- 
bas. "  Can  you  procure  me  that  to- 
night ?  " 

The  old  man  smiled  upon  him  patron- 
izingly. 

"  Wait  here  till  I  return,"  he  said. 

And  leaving  the  room,  he  came  back 
presently  bearing  in  his  arms  a  brown 
and  white  habit  of  the  Carmelite  order. 

"  I  had  a  lodger,"  he  explained,  "  who 
wore  this  costume  at  the  carnival  last 
year.  It  was  an  unholy  prank  to  mas- 
querade in  such  a  guise,  was  it  not  ?  He 
disappeared  some  months  ago,  perhaps 
with  the  help  of  an  assassin — for  he  had 
enemies — and  left  me  these  duds  in  lieu 
of  an  unsettled  score." 

WTiile  speaking  he  assisted  Barnabas 
in  adjusting  the  monkish  habit  to  his 
person,  and  then  drew  back  a  few  paces 
to  study  4he  effect  of  the  disguise.  It 
was  apparently  satisfactory;  for  he 
chuckled,  rubbed  his  bony  hands  to- 
gether, and  exclaimed  delightedly: 

"  Why,  signor,  you  might  deceive  Fra 
Nicolino's  own  brethren ! " 

Then,  thrusting  a  missal  into  the 
hands  of  the  disguised  knight,  and  warn- 
ing him  to  be  assiduous  in  his  pretended 
devotions,  he  embraced  him  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  father  and  conducted 
him  to  the  door  of  his  dwelling. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FACE  TO  FACE. 

On  beholding  a  monk  emerge  from 


his  master  pass  but  a  half  hour  before, 
the  gondolier,  who  was  waiting  on  the 
landing  outside,  fell  on  his  knees  at  the 
holy  man's  feet,  crying: 

"  Your  blessing,  padr6 1 " 

The  monk  laughed  in  his  cowl. 

"What,  you  do  not  know  me,  Mar- 
tin ? ''  he  whispered.  "  This  is  indeed  a 
good  omen;  for  if  you  fail  to  recognize 
me,  so  will  others." 

Martin  sprang  to  his  feet  in  aston- 
ishment. 

"By  all  that's  holy!"  he  cried  ex- 
citedly. "What  madness  are  you  em- 
barked in  now.  Captain  Barnabas?  " 

"Hush!"  whispered  the  other,  cast- 
ing a  nervous  glance  around.  "  Remem- 
ber that  in  Venice  even  the  stones  have 
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ears. 

Then,  drawing  near  the  trembling 
squire,  he  added  in  rapid  undertones: 

"I  have  assumed  this  disguise  be- 
cause I  have  business  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  transact,  and  can  trust  no 
one  to  execute  it  in  my  stead.  Time 
presses,  and  I  must  act  promptly,  or  fail 
in  my  design.  Do  you  know  the  way  to 
the  Pilano  palace  ?  " 

"Yes;  but  surely  you  are  not  going 
there  ?  "  groaned  Martin. 

"  I  am." 

"  Then  you  will  be  going  to  certain 
death.  Signor  Pilano  will  have  you 
assassinated  by  his  servants,  and  that 
will  be  an  end  to  it  all." 

"  Provided  he  discovers  me,"  said  Bar- 
nabas. 

"  But  he  will  discover  you.  Do  you 
think  because  I  did  not  recognize  you  in 
the  darkness,  that  you  can  venture  into 
the  lighted  halls  of  a  palace  ? " 

"  Silence ! "  whispered  his  master, 
imperiously.  "It  is  not  your  business 
to  question  me,  sirrah,  but  to  obey." 

With  these  words,  he  entered  the 
pavilion  of  the  gondola,  and  motioned 
his  squire  to  take  his  place  at  the  oar. 

"  To  the  Palazzo  Pilano  1 "  he  com- 
manded sternly. 

A  moment  afterwards  the  gondola 
swung  out  from  the  landing,  and  pro- 
ceeded awkwardly  along  the  Canal  San 
Theodore  to  its  destination. 

Although  Martin  had  practised  night- 
ly on  the  canals  since  coming  to  Venice, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  just  such  an 
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far  from  being  proficient  with  the  oar, 
as  has  been  seen.  Moreover,  he  was 
obliged  to  exercise  extreme  caution  to 
avoid  colliding  with  gondolas  coming 
from  an  opposite  direction. 

His  progress  was  therefore  slow,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the 
distance  he  had  to  travel,  it  was  after 
nine  o'clock  before  he  reached  that  busy 
quarter  of  the  city  in  which  stood  the 
Pilano  palace. 

Like  the  Palazzo  Guerini,  this  edifice 
was  situated  on  the  Canal  of  San  Marco, 
and  had  a  small  water  gate  that  opened 
upon  a  narrower  canal  on  one  side.  It 
was  towards  the  latter  entrance  that 
Martin  steered  his  course. 

As  he  drew  near  the  city  seemed  to 
waken  from  its  slumber.  The  melody 
of  music  was  rife  upon  the  water;  gon- 
dolas glided  hither  and  thither  along  the 
shadowed  canals;  while  laughter  and 
song  echoed  among  the  arches  of  the 
palaces. 

The  neighboring  square  of  St.  Mark 
was  still  brilliant  with  lights  and  gay 
with  a  multitude  of  unwearied  revelers. 

At  last  the  gondola  swept  like  a  black 
phantom  under  the  low  arch  of  the 
water  gate,  and  Barnabas  sprang  out 
upon  the  landing. 

Observing  his  religious  habit,  the 
menial  who  was  stationed  there  to  guard 
the  door  dropped  on  his  knees  to  crave  a 
blessing,  and  then  swung  the  door  wide 
open,  announcing: 

"TheFra  Nicolino!'' 

Barnabas  pulled  his  cowl  well  for- 
ward, bent  his  face  towards  the  floor  in 
an  attitude  of  devotion,  and  entered  the 
brilliantly  lighted  hall.  Immediately  a 
score  of  servants  flocked  around  him  to 
bend  the  knee  and  ask  a  benediction  of 
the  holy  Fra  Nicolino. 

He  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  above 
their  heads,  muttered  "  Pax  vobiscum/' 
and  passed  on,  diligently  reading  his 
missal.  Presently  he  reached  the  foot  of 
a  marble  staircase,  and  there  encoun- 
tered a  page  in  gorgeous  livery. 

"  The  Donna  Beatrice  awaits  me !  " 
he  said  boldly,  and  motioned  the  page 
to  lead  on. 

The  latter  conducted  him  up  the  great 
stairs,  along  a  splendid  gallery  to  the 
rear  of  the  palace,  and,  drawing  aside  a 
curtain  of  rich  tapestry,  introduced  him 


to  the  waiting  room  of  his  young  mis- 
tress. 

"  Enter,  good  padr6,  and  be  seated!  " 
he  said.  "  I  will  inform  the  Donna  Bea- 
trice that  you  have  come.'' 

"  So  far  safe ! ''  muttered  Barnabas, 
when  the  page  had  retired. 

He  was  gazing  in  admiration  at  the 
exquisite  appointments  of  the  Chamber; 
at  the  beautiful  hangings,  the  soft  Vene- 
tian lamps,  the  gaily  tesselated  floor, 
and  the  delicately  fashioned  furniture, 
reflected  and  multiplied  in  a  dozen  crys- 
tal mirrors  that  hung  upon  the  walls, 
when  a  curtain  of  silk  was  brushed  aside 
with  a  gentle  rustle,  and  a  young  lady 
made  her  appearance. 

As  she  swept  gracefully  into  the  apart- 
ment, and  the  mellow  lamplight  fell 
upon  her  face  and  figure,  Barnabas  was 
dazzled  by  her  beauty. 

Her  magnificent  hair  was  of  a  red- 
dish, golden  tint,  and  hung  in  luxuriant, 
wavy  tresses  over  her  shoulders ;  her  face 
was  as  white  as  alabaster  and  infinitely 
pathetic  in  the  hopelessness  of  its  ex- 
pression; while  her  dark,  eloquent  eyes 
were  soft,  liquid,  and  appealing  like 
those  of  a  sorrowing  angel. 

Her  form  was  slight,  yet  mature  in 
its  proportions,  and  she  carried  herself 
with  the  quiet  dignity  of  a  princess. 

"  Padr6,  your  benediction !  "  she  said 
in  a  sweet  contralto  voice,  as  she  fell  on 
her  knees  at  the  feet  of  the  supposed 
Carmelite. 

Barnabas  was  overcome  with  con- 
fusion ;  for  it  seemed  a  sacrilege  to  com- 
ply with  her  request.  Yet,  realizing  that 
he  must  keep  up  the  deception,  he  did 
violence  to  his  conscience  and  murmured 
a  pax  vohiscum  with  a  great  show  of 
devotion. 

"  Fra  Nicolino,''  said  the  girl  as  she 
arose  to  her  feet,  "what  has  brought 
you  here  tonight?  I  did  not  expect 
you." 

Barnabas  led  her  to  a  carved  settee 
that  stood  in  a  shadowed  corner,  and, 
taking  a  seat  beside  her,  answered: 

"  I  have  come  here  in  your  interest, 
child,  at  the  command  of  one  who  is 
dear  to  you." 

At  the  sound  of  his  strange  voice,  the 
girl  sprang  to  her  feet  in  alarm,  crjnng: 

"  Why,  this  is  not  Fra  Nicolino.  May 
the  saints  protect  me!  " 
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Fearing  that  she  might  call  for  help, 
Barnabas  implored  her  to  be  calm. 

** Contain  yonrself,  my  sweet  lady!'* 
he  exclaimed  in  a  passionate  undertone. 
"  For  the  love  of  God,  be  quiet,  or  we 
are  lost!  *Tis  true  I  am  not  the  Fra 
Nicolino;  nevertheless  I  am  your  de- 
voted servant,  and  have  ventured  here 
to  conspire  with  you  for  your  happi- 
ness/' 

There  was  something  so  compelling 
in  his  voice  and  manner  that  her  fears 
were  in  a  measure  allayed,  observing 
which  the  knight  threw  back  his  cowl 
and  continued  earnestly: 

^*  You  will  pardon  my  bold  intrusion, 
sweet  lady,  when  you  learn  from  whom 
I  come.  Know,  then,  that  I  have  been 
sent  here  by  the  Prince  of  Brescia,  and 
that  I  am  his  friend,  and  therefore 
yours.*' 

Her  eyes  brightened  with  hope,  and 
her  cheeks  flushed  rosily. 

**What,  you  are  Prince  Angelo's 
friend  ?  "  she  cried  eagerly. 

*'  I  am.'' 

"  And  you  are  here  at  his  command?  " 

The  knight  bowed  his  head  in  assent. 

"  Ah,  then,  my  letter  reached  him," 
she  exclaimed  with  an  ineffable  smile. 
"  I  feared  that  it  had  gone  astray;  but  I 
see  now  that  I  was  mistaken." 

She  returned  to  her  seat  by  his  side, 
and,  searching  his  face  with  her  eyes, 
asked  excitedly: 

"  What  commands  did  he  give  you  ?  " 

'*  He  told  me  that  you  were  about  to 
be  forced  into  a  marriage  with  a  man 
whom  you  detested,  and  that  I  must  save 
you  from  such  a  fate  at  all  hazards." 

"  How  ? "  she  inquired  anxiously. 
"Oh,  tell  me  how?" 

"  We  must  devise  a  means  together. 
Indeed,  it  was  for  that  purpose  that  I 
ventured  hither." 

**  How  brave  of  you  to  incur  such  peril 
for  my  sake ! "  she  murmured  sweetly, 
"  and  how  noble  of  dear  Angelo  not  to 
abandon  me  in  my  need ! " 

Barnabas  continued: 

*'It  is  my  intention,  sweet  lady,  to 
flee  with  you  from  the  Lagunes,  and 
conduct  you  safely  to  Brescia,  where 
Prince  Angelo  is  anxiously  awaiting 
your  arrival  to  make  you  his  wife."  And 
he  added  deferentially,  "  That  is,  if  you 
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you  to  write  the  prince  to  save  you  from 
your  approaching  marriage." 

"  I  have  not  changed,"  she  said.  ^*  I 
am  betrothed  to  Angelo,  and  woidd 
gladly  follow  him  into  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  for  I  love  him.  Yes,"  she  con- 
tinued with  flashing  eyes  and  glowing 
cheeks,  "I  love  him;  and  rather  than, 
wed  old  Christoforo  Donato,  I  will  kill 
myself  on  the  steps  of  the  altar." 

"  With  God's  help,  it  will  not  come 
to  that,"  rejoined  Barnabas,  enraptured 
with  her  earnestness.  "  I  have  with  me 
in  Venice  many  stout  hearts  and  willing 
hands  to  assist  in  your  escape." 

"But  how?  By  our  Blessed  Lady, 
how?" 

"If  I  had  you  safely  out  of  your 
father's  palace,  I  would  know  how  to  an- 
swer that  question." 

"  Then  let  us  invent  a  way  of  getting 
me  out." 

Saying  which  the  Donna  Beatrice 
rested  her  delicate  chin  between  her 
shapely  little  hands  and  began  to  reflect 
deeply. 

Having  a  quick  wit,  she  was  not  long 
in  reaching  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
Suddenly  she  raised  her  face,  and,  turn- 
ing to  Barnabas  with  a  triumphant 
smile,  cried  joyously : 

"  I  have  it !  I  can  leave  the  palace  as 
you  entered  it,  in  disguise." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  will  play  the 
monk?"  asked  Barnabas  in  astonish- 
ment. 

His  stupidity  caused  her  to  laugh  and 
blush  at  the  same  time. 

"  There  are  more  disguises  than  one, 
signor,"  she  answered.  "  I  fear  that  my 
modesty  would  betray  me  were  I  to  try 
on  man's  attire.  Therefore,  I  will 
change  places  with  my  faithful  govern- 
ess, and  go  abroad  in  the  character  of  the 
Donna  Bianca.  Can  you  arrange  to 
have  a  gondola  call  for  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lady." 

"  When  ?  " 

"  At  any  hour  you  say." 

"  Then  have  it  call  at  the  water  gate 
on  the  small  canal  tomorrow  evening  at 
eight.  Instruct  your  gondolier  to  in- 
quire at  the  door  for  a  lady  called  the 
Donna  Bianca,  await  at  the  landing  until 
a  veiled  woman  makes  her  appearance, 
and  after  she  has  entered  his  boat,  row 
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pointment.  And  in  order  that  I  may 
know  your  gondolief /'  she  added,  taking 
a^  bracelet  from  her  arm  and  handing  it 
to  Barnabas,  "  give  him  this  trinket  to 
slip  over  my  wrist  as  a  token  that  he 
comes  from  you/^ 

"And  then?'' 

"You  wUl  escape  with  me  from 
Venice,  signor.  I  trust  you  can  make 
all  necessary  arrangements  by  that 
time  ? '' 

"  You  can  trust  me." 

At  that  instant  they  heard  footsteps 
approaching  along  the  gallery. 

"Some  one  comes!"  whispered  Bar- 
nabas aghast. 

"Then  up  with  your  cowl,  signor! 
Be  quick  1  Be  quick  1 "  gasped  Beatrice. 
"  Eemember,  you  are  a  priest,  and  I  am 


a  penitent.  They  will  not  dare  disturb 
us  at  confession." 

While  speaking  she  fell  on  her  knees 
at  the  side  of  Barnabas,  and  bowed  her 
head  in  an  attitude  of  sorrow. 

"  Alas,  padre !  I  have  sinned,  I  have 
sinned,"  she  moaned,  raising  her  voice 
so  that  the  person  approaching  the 
chamber  might  hear  her. 

"Then  why  not  resort  to  me,  your 
chosen  confessor  ?  "  said  a  solemn  voice 
from  the  threshold. 

"  It  is  Fra  Nicolino.  We  are  lost ! " 
whispered  the  Donna  Beatrice  in  an 
agony  of  terror. 

Barnabas  sprang  quickly  to  his  feet, 
and,  turning  toward  the  intruder,  found 
himself  standing  face  to  face  with  the 
Carmelite  monk  he  was  impersonating. 


• 

(To  he  continued.) 


The   Day  of  Retribution. 


BY  DUFFIELD  OSBORNE. 


A  dare  to  a  college  man,  how  it  was  taken  up,  the  proof  of  a  lonely  vigil,  and  the  consequences, 
which,  though  somewhat  deferred,  were  still  capable  of  making  one  heart  exceeding  sick. 


HOW  strangely  and  often  nneon- 
sciously  do  we  become  powerful 
factors  in  the  lives  of  those  with  whom 
our  lives  come  in  contact ! 

Such  was  once  my  lot;  and  but  yes- 
terday chance  uncovered  the  well  nigh 
forgotten  episode  where  it  had  long  lain 
buried  under  heaps  of  more  recent  and 
more  personal  reminiscences. 

A  yellow  letter,  that  had  found  a  dust 
covered  refuge  in  the  drawer  of  an  old 
writing  desk,  recalls  the  story  I  am 
about  to  tell,  and- will  serve  as  its  intro- 
duction : 

Holt  House, 

WiNPiELD  Center,  Mass. 

August  26th. 
Dear  Jack: 

Don't  think,  because  I  have  not  laid 
eyes  on  you  for  two  years,  that  old  New 
Haven  days — and,  least  of  all,  my  old 
chum — are  forgotten.  You  know  what  a 
sloth  I  am  at  writing  letters,  as  well  as 
you  know  most  of  my  other  shortcomings ; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  I  feel  particularly 
reminiscent  today. 

I  am  up  here  spending  a  few  vacational 


weeks  in  the  prettiest  country  and  the 
best  hotel  I  have  ever  run  across.  It  is  a 
small  house,  doesn't  accommodate  more 
than  a  hundred  people — one  of  whom  it  is 
my  fortune  to  be;  and  another  is,  to  cut 
a  long  story  short,  the  young  lady  to 
whom  I  have  seen  fit  to  engage  myself  no 
earlier  than  the  day  before  yesterday. 
'  Of  course,  she  is  beautiful,  clever,  ac- 
complished, and  all  that;  and  this  brings 
me,  old  man,  to  my  real  object  in  writing. 
I  want  you  to  meet  her ;  and,  to  that  end, 
I  want  you  to  drop  patients  and  prescrip- 
tions for  a  few  days,  and  take  what  I  know 
you  need — a  short  rest.  There  are  several 
people  here  whom  I  am  sure  you'll  like, 
and  I've  lots  to  tell  you,  especially  some- 
thing about  my  fiancee  which  will  make 
you  open  your  eyes.  Talk  about  this  being 
a  small  world !  But  wait.  Suffice  to  say, 
there  is  a  mystery  about  her  which  you 
will  probably  enjoy  more  than  I  do;  so 
come  at  once,  if  you  have  any  curiosity 
left.  Fin. 

Tom  Findlay,  usually  shortened  to 
"Fin,*'  had  chummed  with  me  at  col- 
lege for  three  years,  and  our  intimacy 
had  always  been  of  the  closest. 
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I  remember  Tom  as  one  of  the  joUiest, 
beet  natured^  and^  at  the  same  time^ 
wildest  and  most  thoughtless  fellows  I 
ever  knew;  one  of  those  men  who  will 
utterly  appall  yon  with  the  peculiar  out- 
rageousness  of  some  mad  prank,  and  yet 
whose  heart  is  in  the  right  place. 

This  latter  fact  was,  however,  seldom 
considered  by  the  college  authorities, 
and  it  was  during  an  enforced  vacation 
of  Fin^s,  resultant  upon  his  decorating 
the  doors  of  the  chapel  and  the  presi- 
dent's house  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  a 
recently  suppressed  Greek  letter  society, 
that  an  occurrence  took  place  which, 
while  it  amused,  yet,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
shocked  even,  some  of  the  most  heedless 
of  us. 

The  culprit  had  been  sent  by  his 
father,  with  the  idea  of  seconding  the 
faculty  in  discouraging  his  artistic  pro- 
pensities, to  the  home  of  an  aunt  who 
lived  in  New  Hampshire.  One  long 
autiunn  month  had  passed  in  study  and 
repentance;  then  ennui  asserted  itself, 
and  Fin  broke  loose. 

Will  Eaynor  and  I  had  gone  to  spend 
a  day  with  him  and  cheer  him  up;  and, 
that  evening,  the  village  Boniface,  while 
providing  us  with  such  refreshments  as 
his  house  afforded,  had  filled  our  ears 
with  local  ghost  stories,  most  of  which 
clustered  around  ,^*the  family  buryin' 
plot  up  to  the  old  Perkins  farm.'* 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  Per- 
kinses seemed  to  be  a  restless  lot.  The 
living  members  of  the  family  had  sold 
their  farm  and  left  the  region  forty 
years  before,  while  the  dead  Perkinses, 
according  to  our  host,  evinced  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  peripatetic  tendencies 
of  the  race  by  strolling  around  at  night 
and  frightening  their  better  behaved 
neighbors. 

Perhaps  they  resented  the  neglect 
with  which  they  had  been  treated:  for 
the  fence  around  their  reservation, 
which  was  located  in  a  lonely  corner  of 
the  farm,  had  long  since  rotted  and 
fallen;  the  slate  gravestones  carved  with 
cherubs'  heads  and  wings  and  quaint 
inscriptions  had,  for  the  most  part, 
bowed  themselves  upon  their  chipped 
and  ruined  faces,  while  weeds,  grass, 
brush,  and  miscellaneous  rubbish  com- 
bined to  make  the  place  as  melancholy 


Abijah  Weeks  really  seemed  to  believe 
the  stories  he  told.  As  for  us  boys,  we 
chaffed  him  and  led  him  on  over  our 
pipes  and  beer,  until  finally  he  broke 
out  with  a  harsh  laugh,  winked  at  us 
triumphantly,  and  said: 

**  Wal,  mebbe  the  folks  around  here 
is  scarey,  and  mebbe  they  ain't.  Mebbe 
one  er  you  chaps  'd  feel  like  goin'  up 
there  tonight  and  perchin'  on  one  er  the 
old  fence  posts  fer  an  hour;  and  then 
agin,  mebbe  ye*  wouldn't,"  and  he 
laughed  triumphantly  once  more. 

"  What's  on  it?  "  cried  Fin,  jumping 
up. 

"  Wal,"  replied  Mr.  Weeks  cautiously, 
^^  I  ain't  asayin'  but  what  I'll  double  or 
quits  ye  on  what  ye  owe  me  fer  tonight; 
but  how'U  I  know  ye  spend  the  hull  hour 
right  on  the  spot  ?  "  he  added,  with  true 
New  England  caution. 

"  I'll  prove  it  fast  enough,"  replied 
Fin.  "  It's  eleven  now,"  he  continued, 
looking  at  his  watch.  ^'  If  you'U  ail  wait 
for  me  here  until  one,  I'll  be  back  and 
satisfy  you." 

And,  before  we  had  time  to  assent  or 
demur,  he  had  walked  out  and  slammed 
the  door  behind  him. 

We  waited  patiently;  the  big  clock  in 
the  hall  struck  twelve,  and  Abijah 
Weeks  rubbed  his  hands  and  chuckled. 

"  I  guess  'tain't  over  cheerful  roostin' 
out  on  that  there  post  about  now,"  he 
said.  "  That  boy'U  hev  to  do  some  tall 
provin'  to  make  me  believe  he's  done  it.*' 

"  Do  you  think  Fin  would  lie  about 
it?"  I  exclaimed  indignantly;  but  Mr.' 
Weeks  shook  his  head  warily. 

"  Mebbe  he  wouldn't;  but  he's  got  ter 
prove  it)  all  the  same." 

By  and  by,  we  began  to  talk  less;  the 
silences  grew  longer,  and  we  found  our- 
selves starting  every  time  the  wind 
made  the  trees  moan  or  blew  a  shutter 
against  the  side  of  the  house. 

At  last,  we  heard  some  one  coming  up 
the  gravel  path,  and  then  a  quick  step 
sounded  on  the  porch.  We  listened, 
eager  and  expectant. 

The  door  opened,  and  Tom  Findlay 
walked  quietly  in.  His  face  was  a  shade 
paler  than  usual,  and  there  were  earth 
stains  on  his  hands  and  clothes. 

Under  his  arm,  he  carried  a  newspaper 
parcel,  which  he  placed  on  the  table  and 
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As  the  paper  fell  open,  we  started  back 
with  varied  exclamations;  for  there  be- 
fore US  lay  a  very  well  preserved  human 
skull,  together  with  what  appeared  to  be 
an  old  silver  coflBn  plate. 

"For  heaven's  sake  Pin,  what  have 
you  been  doing  ?  "  I  shouted,  while  old 
man  Weeks'  face  grew  ashy  and  his  teeth 
chattered. 

"None  of  them  woidd  come  up  of 
their  own  accord,  so  I  helped  this  one 
along,"  replied  Tom,  with  an  air  of 
rather  forced  bravado. 

Kaynor  had  meanwhile  so  far  recov- 
ered himself  as  to  begin  to  examine  the 
relics. 

The  skull  appeared,  from  its  small  size 
and  delicate  structure,  to  be  that  of  a 
woman,  and  was  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation.  The  teeth  were  remark- 
ably fine,  except  that  the  first  bicuspid 
on  the  right  of  the  upper  jaw  was 
missing. 

"  I  suppose  I  lost  it,  washing  the  thing 
down  in  the  brook,"  said  Fin,  as  Ray- 
nor's  eye  seemed  to  note  the  imperfec- 
tion. 

Upon  the  coffin  plate,  we  could  trace 
the  inscription :  "  Abigail  Jane,  wife  of 
Tobias  Perkins.  Died  June  8th,  1814, 
aged  22  years." 

"  Gosh  1  You  done  it,  sure ! "  ex- 
claimed old  Weeks,  who  was  the  last  of 
the  party  to  recover  from  the  shock. 
"  But  what  in  ever  made  ye  ?  "  he  added, 
with  a  look  in  which  astonishment  and 
horror  were  oddly  blended.  "  Ye  want 
ter  be  keerful  the  constable  don't  ketch 
ye." 

"  Oh,  I  left  things  in  as  good  shape 
as  I  found  them,"  replied  the  culprit. 
"Nobody's  going  to  find  out;  but  it 
wasn't  a  pleasant  job,  all  the  same.  The 
trees  down  by  the  stream  waved  and 
rustled  and  creaked  imtil  I  got  pretty 
nervous;  but  I  swear  I  wouldn't  have 
weakened  unless  Abigail  Jane  herself 
had  appeared  and  objected." 

We  didn't  feel  like  talking  much 
more,  so  we  retired;  and,  strangely 
enough,  I  believe  that  all  of  us,  not  even 
excepting  the  criminal,  slept  soundly. 

After  Christmas,  Findlay  came  back 
to  New  Haven,  bringing  with  him  his 
grim  trophy. 

I  think  that  at  heart  he  always  felt 
rather  ashamed  of  his  adventure,  but 


he  braved  it  out  nevertheless;  and,  while 
several  young  gentlemen,  whose  apart- 
ments were  only  decorated  with  assort- 
ments of  stolen  signboards,  shook  their 
heads  and  stigmatized  Fin's  latest  ex- 
ploit as  "  going  altogether  too  far,"  yet 
they  never  rejected  invitations  to  little 
"  spreads  "  in  our  room,  where  "  Abigail 
Jane,"  as  the  skull  was  familiarly  known 
throughout  the  college,  presided,  like 
the  skeleton  at  Egyptian  banquets. 

On  these  occasions,  in  a  spirit  of  aca- 
demic bravado,  "  she  "  was  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  table,  usually  with  a 
cigarette  inserted  where  the  missing 
tooth  had  been.     , 

As  for  her  spirit,  I  never  had  any 
reason  to  belieye  that  it  took  exception 
to  our  proceedings  or  criticised  unpleas- 
antly a  performance  which  was,  doubt- 
less, from  beginning  to  end,  in  shocking 
bad  taste. 

Two  years  had  passed  since  our  class 
had  scattered  and  gone  its  several  ways 
into  the  world,  when,  on  a  pleasant  sum- 
mer afternoon,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Findlay 
descended,  satchel  in  hand,  from  the 
"  depot "  wagon  and  mounted  the  steps 
of  the  Holt  House,  in  the  little  village  of 
Winfield  Center. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Findlay  was  then  a 
young  man  rather  under  middle  height 
and  what  you  might  call  of  stocky  build. 
A  light  brown  mustache,  and  gray  eyes 
which  seemed  always  to  laugh  in  the 
corners,  served  to  set  off  a  face  which, 
if  not  positively  handsome,  was  cer- 
tainly frank,  pleasant,  and  attractive. 

The  perfunctory  greeting  of  his  host 
and  the  ceremony  of  registering  were 
soon  over,  and  Mr.  Findlay  was  shown 
to  his  room  with  the  information  that 
the  supper  hour  was  from  six  until  half 
past  seven. 

A  few  minutes  after  six,  he  came  down 
stairs  and  entered  the  well  filled  dining- 
room.  With  a  hasty  glance  over  his 
society  for  the  next  few  weeks,  and  a 
mental  observation  that  the  guests  of  the 
Holt  House  were  prompt  at  their  meals, 
he  was  escorted  to  his  place. 

A  more  particular  survey  of  the  table 
at  which  he  was  seated  disclosed  two 
pleasant  facts:  first,  the  presence  of  a 
Mr.  Rollins,  an  old  merchant  with  whom 
his  father  had  certain  business  connec- 
tions;   and    second,    that    the    young 
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woman  seated  beside  Mr.  Rollins  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  he  had 
ever  seen. 

She  was  tall,  with  the  figure  of  a 
Greek  goddess  and  a  face  whose  perfectly 
regular  features  and  large  gray  eyes 
wore  a  rather  haughty  expression  by 
no  means  unbecoming.  She  seemed 
about  twenty  three  years  of  age. 

While  Mr.  Thomas  Findlay  was  feast- 
ing his  eyes  as  eagerly  as  he  dared  upon 
this  specimen  of  truly  regal  beauty,  she 
turned  to  Mr.  Rollins  with  some  casual 
remark,  addressing  him  as  *^  TJncle.^^ 

Mr.  Findlay^s  plans  were  laid  with 
promptness  and  decision.  In  two  min- 
utes, he  had  introduced  himself  to  his 
father's  friend  and  had  been  most  cor- 
dially received. 

''Why,  to  be  sure!''  exclaimed  the 
old  gentleman;  "Tommy  Findlay,  son 
of  Findlay  of  Findlay  &  Robinson? 
Bless  my  soxd !  my  boy,  I  remember  you 
when  you  were  in  short  pants.  Here, 
Mr.  Findlay,  let  me  introduce  you  to  my 
niece — Miss  Perkins.'^ 

The  lady's  pretty  lips  parted  in  a 
gracious  smile,  showing  dazzling  teeth, 
perfect  but  for  one  defect:  the  first 
bicuspid  on  the  right  of  the  upper  jaw 
was  missing;  and  while  Findlay  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  at  the  meeting  and 
looked  his  admiration,  he  could  not  but 
smile,  despite  himself,  at  the  odd  coinci- 
dence— a  Miss  Perkins,  who  had  suffered 
the  identical  loss  so  often  remarked  in 
the  skull  of  «  Abigail  Jane.'' 

The  evening  passed  delightfully,  and 
the  brilliant  eyes  of  the  beauty  worked 
havoc  in  the  heart  of  her  victim. 

As  they  sat  together  at  the  end  of  the 
piazza,  in  the  cool  air  of  the  summer 
evening,  Findlajr's  thoughts  were  drift- 
ing rapidly  towards  the  extreme  senti- 
mental, when  Mr.  Rollins  approached 
them. 

"Ohl  is  that  you,  Gail?"  he  ex- 
claimed, peering  sharply  into  the  semi- 
darkness.  *'  Good  night !  I  guess  I'll 
go  up  stairs.  Your  aunt  is  playing  whist 
in  the  card  room.  Good  night,  Mr.  Find- 
lay. Hope  you  are  going  to  spend  some 
time  with  us  here." 

Findlay  responded  to  the  old  gentle- 
man's '*  Good  night "  with  a  rather 
absent  minded  cordiality;  for  his  brain 


which  his  companion  had  been  ad- 
dressed. 

Gail — Gail — ^what  was  it  the  nickname 
for?  When,  half  an  hour  later.  Miss 
Perkins  rose  with  the  remark  that  her 
aunt  was  probably  wondering  what  had 
become  of  her,  he  made  bold  to  say, 
while  her  hand  rested  in  his  for  a  mo- 
ment as  she  bade  him  good  night: 

"  What  an  odd  and  pretty  name  Mr. 
Rollins  called  you  ?  " 

"I  am  afraid  you  won't  think  the 
whole  name  as  pretty  as  the  half,"  she 
answered,  laughing.  "  (Jail  is  just  the 
short  for  plain  old  fashioned  Abigail. 
It's  a  family  name ;  and,  in  the  interest 
of  tradition,!  suppose, they  felt  bounden 
to  inflict  it  upon  me.  Good  night,  Mr. 
Findlay." 

Findlay^s  head  seemed  to  swim.  What 
a  strange  coincidence  I 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt 
a  twinge  of  superstitious  fear;  then,  with 
a  vague  craving  for  further  information, 
he  walked  over  to  the  hotel  register  and 
turned  its  well  thumbed  pages  until  he 
came  to  the  names :  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
B.  Rollins,  New  York.  Miss  Perkins, 
New  York."   ' 

That  was  all.  Evidently  there  was  no 
further  information  to  be  obtained  that 
night;  and,  after  a  contemplative  cigar, 
he  went  to  his  room,  only  to  dream  hor- 
rible dreams  wherein  Miss  Perkins  stood 
before  him,  with  the  skull  of  *'  Abigail 
Jane"  substituted  for  her  own  well 
poised  head;  and  again  the  table  in  his 
old  college  quarters  appeared,  with  on 
it — oh,  horror  I  not  the  skull  of  the  long 
defunct  "Abigail  Jane,"  but  the  head 
of  Miss  Perkins,  with  a  cigarette  thrust 
between  her  pretty  lips  on  the  side  of 
the  missing  tooth ! 

Then  the  face  smiled  at  him,  the  head 
nodded  playfully,  and  he  started  up  in  a 
cold  perspiration,  only  to  fall  asleep 
again  and  be  visited  by  equally  disturb- 
ing nightmares. 

He  was  rather  late  in  rising,  the  fol- 
lowing morning;  and,  when  he  appeared 
at  breakfast,  there  was  a  shade  of  pallor 
on  his  face,  and  his  appetite  was  far  from 
vigorous. 

Miss  Perkins  had  left  the  diningroom, 
but  he  soon  succeeded  in  finding  her. 

So  the  days  floated  by.     A  subtle 
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and  nearer  to  this  haughty  beauty.  To 
him,  she  was  always  gracious;  and,  in 
their  constant  companionship,  the  hotel 
gossips  found  much  to  while  away  their 
time. 

Soon  he  had  well  nigh  forgotten  the 

name  of  Perkins.    It  could  so  readily  be 

changed;  and  as  for  the  Abigail,  that 

too  no  longer  disturbed  him.    "  Gail  ^* 

'  was  much  prettier — ^and  less  suggestive. 

Three  weeks  had  passed,  and  the  gos- 
sips had  settled  it  all.  The  affair  be- 
tween Mr.  Findlay  and  Miss  Perkins 
would  certainly  "amount  to  some- 
thing*'; and,  strange  to  say,  the  gentle- 
man himself  was  for  once  disi)osed  to 
agree  with  them:  in  short,  Tom  Findlay 
was  in  love. 

And  now  there  came  a  pleasant  after- 
noon whereon  Miss  Gail  Perkins  was 
seen  descending  the  lawn,  looking  very 
charming  with  her  yachting  cap  and  her 
red  parasol.  That  Mr.  Thomas  Findlay 
was  in  close  attendance — ^a  shawl  over 
his  arm,  and  his  pocket  bulging  with  a 
copy  of  Keats'  poems — ^no  longer  excited 
comment. 

Tlie  lady  had  assumed  an  indefinable 
air  of  proprietorship  for  some  time  past. 
"  It  must  be  all  settled,"  and  that  ended 
it. 

As  they  strolled  along  the  wood  paths 
on  this  particular  day,  the  himiors  of  the 
pair  seemed  sharply  contrasted.  She  was 
Jill  vivacity;  he,  silent  and  abstracted. 
She  seemed  to  note  his  absorption,  and 
to  be  amused  by  it. 

At  last,  a  soft  stretch  of  grass  was 
chosen;  the  shawl  was  duly  spread;  and, 
when  Miss  Perkins  had  been  installed 
where  a  smooth  barked  tree  offered  a 
convenient  "back,''  Mr.  Findlav  was 
directed  to  extract  the  volume  from  his 
])ocket  and  begin. 

The  poem  was  "The  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes";  and  the  reader,  reclining  at 
the  feet  of  his  audience,  threw  all  his 
fire  into  the  beautiful  lines. 

He  had  one  of  those  deep  rich  voices 
so  well  adapted  to  serious  poetry — in 
fact,  I  often  thought  that  Mr.  Fin  him- 
self considered  its  softer  tones  especially 
effective.  His  companion,  too,  seemed 
not  indifferent  to  the  poem  or  the 
reader..  Dangerous  lights  played  in  her 
eyes,  and,  when  he  read  where  Porphyro 
nleads* 


My  Madeline  1     Sweet  dreamer!   lovely 

bride! 

Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest  ? 

Thy  beauty's  shield,  heart  shaped  and 

vermeil  dyed? 

Ah,  silver  shrine,  here  will  I  take  my 

rest 
After  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quests 
A  famished  pilgrim — 

then  there  came  an  impulse  that  made 
him  look  up  into  her  face. 

No  pen  of  dead  or  living  man  can  ever 
tell  all  he  saw  there;  but,  half  imcon- 
scioush^  he  closed  the  book.  Fine 
phrases  whirled  through  his  brain  in 
hopeless  confusion.  His  thoughts  moved 
too  quickly  for  any  chosen  words  to 
frame  themselves.  At  last,  he  blurted 
out: 

"  Miss  Perkins,  can  you  imagine  what 
it  is  to  affect  a  man  as  you  affect  me?  " 

She  smiled  faintly,  and  in  the  smile 
lurked  something  of  gratified  vanity, 
something  of  conscious  power,  and  a 
gleam  of  tenderness  withal. 

"  Don't  you  know  that  I  fairly  adore 
you  ?  "  said  Findlay,  desperately. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  answered,  softly. 

"Won't  you  marry  me?  I  know  I 
am  a  fool  to  hope — somehow,  I  can't  say 
a  word  that  I  want  to !  I  don't  see  any 
special  reason  why  you  should  marry  me, 
but  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Perhaps." 

What  happened  then,  I  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  tell. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  never  confided 
to  me  in  detail ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
I  am  sure  that  both  Mr.  Findlay  and 
Miss  Perkins  will  appreciate  my  delicacy 
in  drawing  the  veil  at  this  point. 

Perhaps  some  inquisitive  reader  may 
be  able  to  lift  a  comer  of  it  and  peep 
under,  but  for  that  I  do  not  hold  myself 
accountable. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day 
that,  during  a  stroll  upon  the  piazza, 
Findlay  was  inspired  with  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  venture  upon  dangerous 
ground. 

"  Do  you  know,  Gail,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing, "I  like  that  old  fashioned  name 
of  yours.  It's  so  quaint  and  out  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  Nellies,  Daisys,  and 
Mays." 

Miss  Perkins  assumed  an  air  of  deep 
mvsterv. 
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"Listen,  Tom/^  she  said;  "I  have 
not  told  you  the  worst.  It's  really  too 
humiliating,  but  you'll  think  just  as 
much  of  me  as  ever,  won't  you,  dear? 
My  name  is  not  even  just  plain  Abigail 
Perkins;  but  as  though  that  weren't 
enough  for  a  poor  girl,  they  went  and 
slipped  in  a  horrible  commonplace 
'Jane/  Do  you  think  you  can  love  a 
woman  called  'Abigail  Jane'?  " 

To  say  that  Findlay  felt  quefer  would 
but  faintly  express  his  sentiments.  He 
was  dazed. 

Mentally  thanking  heaven  that  the 
piazza  was  reasonably  dark  and  that  his 
face  could  not  betray  him,  he  managed 
to  gasp  feebly : 

"  How  absurd !  I  mean,  how  absurd 
that  you  should  think  I  would  care  for 
such  a  thing." 

*'  No,  you  didn't  mean  it  that  way," 
she  went  on,  in  a  tone  of  aflEected  sorrow. 
"  You  meant  how  absurd  the  name  was! 
And  so  it  is;  but  it  really  wasn't  my  fault 
that  I  had  a  grandmother  named  Abigail 
Jane  Perkins  who  died  over  fifty  years 
ago  and  is  buried  up  on  the  old  farm 
that  belonged  to  our  family  in  New 
Hampshire." 

"  What  I  Was  Tobias  Perkins  your 
grandfather?"  he  exclaimed,  unguard- 
edly. 

"Why,  yes.  How  did  you  know?" 
she  asked,  in  a  surprised  tone. 

Mr.  Findlay  floundered  hopelessly  for 
a  moment,  and  then  said: 

"  Oh,  I — ^I — that  is,  I  ran  across  the 
name  in  an  old  deed  once,  when  I  was 
searching  a  title  to  some  land  up  in  New 
Hampshire;  and  I  tlTought  perhaps  you 
might  be  related,  you  know."  And  he 
laughed  rather  feebly. 

"  How  odd! "  she  said,  and  then  the 
talk  drifted  into  less  troubled  waters. 

That  night,  in  the  privacy  of  his  room, 
Tom  Findlay  did  two  things:  he  resolved 
that  the  less  he  conversed  with  his 
fiancee  on  matters  of  family  history,  the 
better  it  would  be  for  his  happiness;  and 
second,  being  obliged  to  confide  in  some 
one,  he  wrote  to  me,  his  old  chum,  the 
letter  which  I  have  transcribed  above. 

When  I  came  down  to  breakfast  that 
August  morning  and  found  Fin's  letter 
by  my  plat«,  I  was  in  a  humor  to  receive 
its  suggestion  very  favorably.  Vaca- 
tions have  always  had  an  especial  charm 


for  me,  and  a  hasty  glance  at  the  morn- 
ing paper  showed  that,  if  I  could  get 
ready  to  leave  by  noon,  I  could  reach 
Winfield  Center  by  three  o'clock  that 
day. 

As  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  spend 
more  than  a  couple  of  days  away,  my 
preparations  were  not  of  a  very  elaborate 
character;  and  I  found  myself,  in  due 
time,  seated  comfortably  by  the  car  win- 
dow^ watching  the  trees,  houses,  and 
telegraph  poles  as  they  swept  by  in  their 
mad  race  back  towards  Boston. 

So  sitting,  I  fell  into  a  half  philo- 
sophic, half  reminiscent  vein  of  thought. 

How  our  lives  drift  about !  How  trivial 
circumstances  govern  us!  For  nearly 
four  years.  Fin  and  I  had  been  insepara- 
ble. Our  innermost  feelings  and  dreams 
and  experiences  were  revealed  to  each 
other  as  readily  as  each  would  turn  them 
over  in  his  o4  mind;  and  yet  here  I 
had  not  set  eyes  on  him  for  upwards  of 
two  years,  just  because  we  happened  to 
live  some  two  hundred  miles  apart — nor, 
stranger  than  all,  had  we  even  written 
more  than  three  or  four  letters  apiece. 

Now  all  the  old  college  days  stood  out 
clearly  before  me  once  more,  and,  clear- 
est of  all,  the  episode— or  rather,  the 
many  episodes — to  which  the  gruesome 
"  Abigail  Jane  "  formed  a  center. 

My  reverie  was  broken  off  by  a  hoarse 
shout  of  "  WiQ-centl  "  from  the  brake- 
man;  and,  vaguely  grasping  the  idea 
that  I  had  reached  my  destination,  I 
seized  my  luggage  and  made  my  way 
to  the  platform. 

I  had  not  wired  Fin  of  my  coming,  as 
I  wished  to  surprise  him;  so,  delivering 
my  traveling  bag  to  the  Holt  House  por- 
ter, I  declined  his  offer  of  a  seat  in  the 
stage,  and,  having  learned  the  location 
of  the  house  and  that  it  was  only  ten 
minutes  from  the  station,  I  started  to 
walk  the  distance,  thinking  to  make  my 
arrival  the  more  unexpected. 

Soon  I  had  turned  into  the  gate  and 
sauntered  up  the  long  avenue  of  tre^s 
which  led  to  what  appeared  to  be  an 
ideal  summer  resort. 

A  glance  up  and  down  the  piazza  did 
not  reveal  my  friend;  so,  entering  and 
walking  up  to  the  desk,  I  inquired  care- 
lessly whether  a  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Findlay 
was  staying  there  at  present. 

"  Why,  yes,"  replied  the  clerk;  "  been 
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liere  almost  a  month.  Want  to  see  him  ? 
He  just  went  out  a  minute  ago.  Here, 
wait  a  bit !  ^' 

He  stepped  from  behind  his  railing 
and  led  the  way  to  the  door. 

"There:  do  you  see  that  summer 
house  down  by  those  trees  at  the  foot  of 
the  lawn  ?  That's  where  you'll  find  him, 
most  likely.'' 

And  the  clerk  smiled  a  benignant 
smile  and  went  back  to  his  desk,  while  I 
started  for  the  summer  house,  intent 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  my  projected 
surprise. 

As  I  drew  near,  I  saw  it  to  be  a  pretty 
enough  retreat  for  an  hour's  afternoon 
reading  while  the  ladies  were  making 
their  toilets  for  the  evening — ^a  rustic 
house  completely  covered  by  a  thick 
mantle  of  vines. 

Suddenly  I  heard  an  exclamation,  and 
then  there  appeared  in  the  entrance  the 
familiar  form  of  Fin — a  little  older  and 
a  trifle  heavier,  but  the  same  old  Fin  for 
all  that. 

"Jack  Waring!  By  Jove,  I'm  glad 
to  see  you!  '*  he  shouted;  and,  springing 
towards  me,  we  grasped  each  other's 
hands  in  the  shadow  of  the  vines. 

"  I'm  deuced  glad  to  see  you  again, 
old  man,"  I  said,  shaking  his.  hand 
warmly.  "How's  everything?  How's 
Abigail  Jane?  I  hope  you've  treated 
her  to  a  new  store  tooth  by  this  time. 
Has  the  old  girl  given  up  her  cigarettes 
and  beer  yet  ?  " 

I  got  no  further,  for  I  suddenly  be- 
came conscious  that  Fin  had  been 
making  frantic  and  mysterious  signs, 
and  that  his  face  wore  an  expression  of 
ludicrous  terror.  At  the  same  time,  car- 
ried beyond  all  endurance  by  my  obtuse- 
ness,  he  burst  out  with : 

"  For  heaven's  sake.  Jack,  shut  up  I " 

But  the  warning  came  too  late.  As 
he  spoke,  there  started  from  the  summer 
house  a  divine  figure  clad  in  a  bewitch- 
ing gown  of  some  soft  white  fabric. 

Her  eyes  flashed  with  a  withering 
fury.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen — 
never  may  I  see  again — such  splendid 
indignation. 

There  was  an  instant  of  silence,  then 
she  said  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
passion : 

"  Mr.  Findlay,  I  consider  myself  very 
f ortimate  in  discovering  how  you  have 


referred  to  me  among  your  associates. 
You  will  oblige  me  by  considering  our 
acquaintance  at  an  end,  and  by  refrain- 
ing from  trying  to  invent  any  explana- 
tion for  your  outrageous  conduct." 

So  she  swept  up  to  the  house,  while 
Fin  and  I  looked  at  each  other  like 
dumb  personifications — he  of  misery, 
and  I  of  utter  stupefaction. 

He  was  the  first  to  recover  the  power 
of  speech. 

"  Well,  you've  done  it,"  he  said,  rue- 
fully. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  what  have  I 
done  ?  "  I  cried. 

And  then  he  told  me  the  story  of  the 
little  "mystery"  to  which  he  had  alluded 
in  his  letter  as  a  special  inducement  for 
my  coming,  and  with  which  the  reader 
is  already  acquainted,  ending  the  re- 
cital with : 

"  And  now  this  settles  it  all.  She'll 
never  forgive  me  for  what  she  thinks 
I've  done,  and  she'd  never  forgive  me  if 
I  told  her  what  I  really  did  do.  It  isn't 
your  fault.  Jack,"  he  continued  pa- 
tiently, in  answer  to  my  protestations 
of  sorrow.  *'  You  couldn't  be  expected 
to  know  anything  about  it;  but  you've 
done  for  me  all  the  same." 

Fin  had  our  suppers  sent  to  his  room 
that  evening,  and  we  discussed  the  situa- 
tion in  every  light. 

The  conclusion  was  inevitable :  no  ex- 
planation could  be  proved  except  the 
true  one;  and  Fin's  performance,  bad 
enough  in  itself,  would  be  utterly  inex- 
cusable in  the  eyes  of  an  immediate 
descendant  and  namesake  of  the  deceased 
Abigail  Jane.  The  whole  story  would 
have  to  be  told  to  make  it  credible,  and 
every  detail  was  fatal  to  the  hope  of 
forgiveness. 

We  were,  however,  spared  all  further 
embarrassment;  for,  when  we  appeared, 
with  some  trepidation,  the  following 
morning,  we  learned  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
EoUins  and  Miss  Perkins  had  been 
obliged  unexpectedly  to  take  the  early 
train  for  New  York. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  remained  only 
long  enough  to  pack  up,  and  then  Miss 
Perkins'  disconsolate  fianc6  proceeded 
to  leave  the  scene  of  his  discomfiture  far 
behind  him. 

"  Abigail  Jane's  "  day  of  retribution 
had  come. 
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SYNOPSIS  OP  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHBD. 

LiEUTBNANT  Mebtsbz,  of  the  Spanish  army  stationed  at  Gibraltar,  is  in  love  with  Anita,  who  passes 
for  the  daughter  of  the  Englishman  Courtney,  who  has  amassed  g[reat  wealth  as  a  trader,  bat  keeps  the 
fact  concealed.  He  has  an  intense  hatred  for  the  Spaniards  and  is  in  league  with  the  fleet  sailing  from 
England  to  deliver  the  Rock  into  their  hands.  Mertrez,  meanwhile^  is  sent  to  Cordova  to  obtain  reuk- 
f orcements  for  the  garrison,  and  Zanita,  a  gitano  witdi  woman,  whose  son  Brulo  also  wishes  to  win 
Anita,  tells  the  girl  that  during  his  absence  her  lover  will  not  remain  true  to  her. 

On  the  second  day  of  his  journey  the  lieutenant  is  warned  by  cries  of  distress  that  help  is  needed 
ahead,  and  hastens  to  tiie  scene  of  trouble. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MERTREZ  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

IT  was  not  a  far  cry  to  the  cause  of 
the  uproar  that  had  jtroused  the 
attention  of  the  young  officer.  By  the 
time  his  horse  was  at  full  speed  a  sud- 
den curving  of  the  road  brought  him 
into  view  of  a  heavy  coach  tipped  half 
way  over  but  prevented  from  completely 
overturning  by  its  lodgment  against  a 
tree  trunk. 

Of  the  four  horses  that  had  been  at- 
tached to  the  coach,  the  leaders  had 
broken  away  and  were  disappearing  in  a 
frantic  gallop  far  down  the  road  when 
Mertrez  came  in  view.  The  wheelers 
had  become  entangled  in  the  traces  and 
had  been  thrown  to  the  ground,  where 
they  lay,  struggling  at  intervals  to  free 
themselves  from  the  entangling  net  of 
harness  that  held  them. 

The  coachman  had  disappeared.  Hav- 
ing attempted  to  whip  up  the  horses 
and  escape,  he  had  been  killed  by  the 
pistol  shot,  the  sound  of  which  had 
reached  the  officer's  ears. 

Upon  the  ground  stood  the  two  fright- 
ened servants.  They  had  been  mounted 
behind,  and  had  cast  down  their  weapons 


at  the  first  word  of  command  from  the 
bandits. 

The  latter  wore  no  masks,  and  the 
glance  that  Mertrez  gave  the  two  con- 
vinced him  that  they  were  the  same 
men  he  had  watched  the  night  before 
at  the  sheep  hut.  Doubtless  they  had 
then  been  pla^^ning  the  very  crime 
which  they  were  now  carrying  out. 

As  Mertrez  came  into  full  view  of  the 
men  and  made  sure  that  the  larger  one 
was  he  whom  he  had  named  in  his  own 
mind  as  Brulo,  the  son  of  the  gitano 
witch,  he  felt  a  sudden  tightening  of  his 
muscles  and  struck  his  horse's  flanks 
more  sharply  than  before. 

At  the  same  time  he  drew  the  second 
pistol  from  the  holster  and  charged 
down  on  the  group  holding  a  leveled 
weapon  in  each  hand. 

The  larger  bandit  was  pointing  his 
pistol  towards  the  carriage,  while  his 
follower  devoted  his  attention  to  the  two 
servants,  who  had  fallen  on  their  knees 
and  were  blubbering  for  mercy. 

All  this  Mertrez  took  in  at  a  glance 
as  he  flew  along  the  soft  woodland  road, 
on  which  his  horse's  hoofs  made  little 
sound.  As  he  drew  near,  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  sound  of  his  approach 
attracted  the  startled  glances  of  the  two 
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robbers,  a  young  woman  thrust  her  head 
from  the  upper  side  of  the  carriage. 

Her  gaze  followed  that  of  Brulo  him- 
self. She  observed  the  headlong  ap- 
proach of  the  horseman,  and  divining 
that  his  mission  was  one  of  aid,  she 
quickly  drew  back  into  the  carriage,  at 
the  same  time  shouting  in  a  strong 
young  voice,  made  shrill  for  the  moment 
by  her  excitement: 

"  To  the  rescue,  senor." 

The  smaller  bandit  wheeled  at  the  cry 
and  discharged  his  weapon  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mertrez,  but  his  hasty  aim  and 
the  speed  at  which  the  other  was  moving, 
sent  the  shot  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  officer  had  made  no  effort  to 
slacken  his  gait,  having  determined  to 
ride  down  his  more  formidable  antag- 
onist if  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
shoot  the  other. 

In  the  latter  attempt  he  was  success- 
ful. When  almost  abreast  of  the  men 
he  fired  one  pistol  at  the  smaller  bandit, 
who  threw  up  his  hands  and  toppled 
over  on  the  spot. 

At  the  same  time,  Brulo,  who  had 
faced  about  with  his  follower,  but  had 
taken  more  time  for  his  aim,  fired 
directly  into  the  face  of  Mertrez'  horse, 
leaping  nimbly  as  he  did  so  to  one  side, 
to  avoid  the  impact  of  the  steed's  body. 

The  bandit's  attempt  to  rid  himself  of 
'  this  new  assailant  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful had  not  the  officer's  horse  reared 
before  the  weapon. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  that  he  would 
topple  backward  with  his  rider.  His 
nostrils,  dilated  with  fright,  showed 
blood  red,  his  forefeet  pawed  the  air  as 
though  seeking  to  strike  down  the 
assailant. 

For  a  moment  he  balanced  himself 
in  air;  then  as  the  weapon  belched 
forth  its  charge  he  plunged  forward, 
receiving  the  bullet  intended  for  his 
rider  in  his  own  vitals. 

The  rearing  of  the  horse,  although  it 
had  saved  the  life  of  Lieutenant  Mer- 
trez, had  destroyed  the  hasty  aim  which 
the  latter  had  taken  at  the  head  of  the 
bandit.  The  charge  of  his  second  pistol 
did  no  fatal  harm,  but  it  tore  awav  the 
man's  cheek,  spattering  the  coach  beside 
which  he  stood  with  a  crimson  spray. 

Although  the  gallant  horse  had  re- 
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with  which  he  dashed  forward  carried 
him  on  for  a  few  spasmodic  bounds  be- 
fore he  fell  to  the  earth,  hurling  his 
rider  some  half  dozen  paces  ahead  of  him 
in  the  roadway. 

Mertrez  landed  upon  his  shoulder, 
but  the  soft  mold  beneath  the  thick 
growing  trees  did  no  worse  injury  than 
to  soil  his  face  and  garments. 

He  was  stunned  and  dizzy  from  the 
shock,  but  scrambled  at  once  to  his  feet, 
and,  snatching  his  sword  from  its  scab- 
bard, he  whirled  to  meet  the  expected 
attack  of  his  remaining  opponent,  to 
whom,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  he  had 
done  no  damage  whatever. 

This  maneuver  was  executed  none  too 
soon.  Brulo,  although  half  blinded  by 
the  blood  from  his  woimd,  had  seen  his 
opportunity  in  the  fall  of  the  horse, 
and  sprang  forward,  seizing  the  short 
sword  from  his  belt,  to  finish  his  an- 
tagonist. 

Breathless  as  they  were,  and  without 
a  word  between  them,  the  two  men  faced 
each  other.  The  contest  began  on 
very  equal  terms.  Their  firearms  were 
useless,  for  the  time  required  for  either 
to  reload  one  of  the  cumbersome  pistoW 
would  enable  the  other  to  phmge  a  blade 
into  his  antagonist. 

Had  he  acted  with  the  customary  cool- 
ness of  his  trade,  Brido  would  have  made 
good  his  escape  when  the  opportunity 
offered.  But  the  pain  of  his  wound  had 
infuriated  him,  and  nothing  less  than 
the  life  of  his  opponent  would  now 
satisfy  his  vengeance. 

As  for  the  servants  and  the  inmates  of 
the  carriage,  he  disregarded  them  en- 
tirely. He  could  well  afford  to  do  so 
in  the  case  of  the  former,  for  they  had 
not  yet  collected  their  scattered  senses 
sufficientlv  to  make  use  of  the  firearms 
.which  still  hung  on  the  rack  at  the  rear 
of  the  coach. 

As  Mertrez  dashed  past  the  carriage 
on  his  horse  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  white  faced  young  woman  who 
had  withdrawn  so  suddenly  at  his  ap- 
proach. When  he  turned  to  face  Brulo 
he  saw  her  looking  forth  again. 

She  uttered  no  word  after  her  first 
cry  for  aid,  but  gazed  upon  the  impend- 
ing conflict  in  what  seemed  a  very 
paralysis  of  fear. 
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other  they  were  very  evenly  matched. 
The  apparent  advantage  lay  with  Mer- 
trez,  because  of  the  greater  reach  aflEord- 
ed  by  his  weapon  and  the  inconvenience 
suffered  by  his  antagonist  on  account  of 
his  wound,  which  was  bleeding  profusely. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  short  sword  of 
the  gitano  robber  was  a  most  effective 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so  agile 
and  so  skilled  in  its  manipulation  as 
Brulo  proved  to  %e. 

For  a  few  moments  the  two  men 
circled  about  each  other.  Each  was 
attempting  to  draw  an  attack  in  order  to 
test  the  skill  of  his  antagonist. 

Mertrez  was  somewhat  nonplused  at 
the  style  of  weapon  and  method  of  war- 
fare that  he  was  compelled  to  face. 
Brulo  was  bent  almost  double,  stooping 
until  his  breast  nearly  touched  his  knees 
and  holding  his  sword  straight  before 
him  at  a  slight  upward  angle. 

In  spite  of  this  posture  he  circled  his 
upright  opponent  with  remarkable  ra- 
pidity, ready,  should  the  latter's  sword 
be  raised  but  a  foot,  to  send  his  short 
weapon  home  with  a  single  upward 
thrust. 

The  lieutenant  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated his  danger,  and  kept  his  weapon 
playing  steadily  before  the  outlaw's  face. 
Had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  draw  it 
back  for  an  instant,  he  could  have  sev- 
ered Brulo's  head  from  his  shoulders  in 
one  swing,  but  he  knew  from  the  cat-like 
suppleness  of  his  antagonist  that  an  in- 
stant of  such  unguarded  opportunity 
would  mean  his  own  death. 

So  the  two  faced  each  other,  Mertrez 
erect,  cautious,  looking  steadfastly  at 
his  opponent;  the  outlaw,  bloody,  dart- 
ing vengeance  from  his  blazing  eyes, 
moving  with  the  assassin's  tread  and 
watching  the  assassin's  opportunity. 

The  shrill  of  their  weapons  as  they 
met  now  and  then  while  each  of  the 
duelists  strove  for  the  one  opportunity 
which  would  give  him  the  mastery,  had 
drawn  the  fair  occupant  of  the  carriage 
forth  once  more.  Mertrez  could  hear 
her  excited  orders  to  the  two  servants, 
but  he  dared  not  take  his  eyes  off  his 
antagonist  to  look  in  her  direction. 

Brulo  heard  her  voice  also  and  circled 
about  the  officer  with  increasing  rapid- 
ity, now  darting  forward  and  again  leap- 
inir  back  to  avoid  a  threatened  lunare. 


All  the  time  he  kept  his  blazing  black 
eyes  fastened  upon  the  oflBcer's  steady 
brown  ones  with  an  intensity  that  almost 
fascinated  Mertrez. 

The  rapid  exercise  and  loss  of  blood 
was  beginning  to  tell  upon  the  outlaw. 
He  breathed  heavily  and  his  movements 
became  more  spasmodic  though  no  less 
rapid.  Mertrez  felt  confident  that  if  the 
present  maneuvers  were  continued  he 
could  wear  his  opponent  out. 

Besides,  there  was  a  possibility  that 
the  senorita  might  force  the  thick 
headed  servants  to  come  to  his  assist- 
ance, as  she  evidently  was  trying  to  do. 
Therefore  he  continued  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  keeping  his  sword  steadily 
poised  before  the  blazing  eyes  which 
were  fastened  upon  his  own,  and  turning 
as  on  a  pivot  to  force  the  outlaw's  rapid 
plunges  back  and  forth. 

The  contest  had  lasted  for  several 
moments,  and  neither  weapon  had 
tasted  blood.  Mertrez  felt  the  strain  of 
the  struggle,  and  longed  to  end  it  by  one 
swift  stroke,  although  he  knew  that  it 
would  be  death  to  attempt  such  a  thing. 

His  own  breath  was  coming  and  going 
quickly  now.  Brulo  was  breathing  in 
panting  gasps  like  those  of  some  fierce 
animal  engaged  in  mortal  combat.  He 
crouched  stUl  lower,  moved  still  faster 
and  kept  his  eyes  steadily  upon  the 
lieutenant's. 

Suddenly,  Mertrez  heard  the  voice  of 
the  young  woman  calling: 

"  Courage,  senor,  we  come  to  your 
assistance." 

The  call  distracted  his  attention  a 
half  second.  He  did  not  change  the 
position  of  his  weapon  nor  attempt  to 
answer  the  call,  but  he  let  his  gaze  drop 
for  a  moment  from  those  blazing  eyes 
opposite  him. 

Like  a  flash  the  gitano  darted  forward. 
Mertrez  felt  the  sharp  steel  upon  his 
ribs;  a  deafening  roar  from  the  heavy 
pieces  in  the  hands  of  the  servants  filled 
his  ears,  and  then  a  sudden  blackness 
struck  him  to  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

A  FAIR   MINI8TRANT. 

The  thunderous  volley  of  the  two 
servants    wakened    all    the    woodland 
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echoes  for  a  dozen  miles  'about,  and  the 
bullets  whistled  uncomfortably  close  to 
the  gitano^s  head. 

Seeing  his  opponent  fall  and  believing 
that  he  had  revenged  himself  for  the 
latter's  interference^  Bnilo  dashed  away 
into  the  forest,  the  shadows  of  which 
soon  hid  him  from  view. 

The  two  lackeys,  gathering  courage 
from  his  flight,  sent  a  discharge  from 
their  second  pair  of  weapons  in  his  direc- 
tion, but  with  no  further  effect  than  to 
bring  down  a  shower  of  leaves  from  the 
nearer  trees. 

The  yoimg  woman,  who  had  run  anx- 
iously to  the  side  of  the  wounded  man 
on  seeing  him  fall,  now  called  her  at- 
tendants to  his  assistance.  Under  her 
direction  they  undid  the  fastening  of  his 
blood  soaked  garments  and  exposed  the 
wound  made  by  the  outlaw^s  weapon. 

It  was  a  dangerous  looking  cut,  laying 
open  the  whole  of  the  oflScer^s  left  breast. 

It  bled  desperately,  but  in  reality  it 
was  not  dangerous  if  quickly  stanched. 

The  gitano  had  struck  higher  than  his 
aim,  and  his  blade  had  been  turned  by 
the  officer^s  ribs,  cutting  in  no  more 
deeply  than  the  breadth  of  two  fingers. 

While  the  servants  were  exposing  the 
wound  and  wiping  away  the  blood  that 
covered  Mertrez'  breast  and  sides,  their 
mistress  tore  strips  from  the  soft  fabric 
of  her  skirts.  Directing  the  man  to  lift 
the  limp  body,  she  bound  them  about 
him,  tying  them  firmly  with  fingers  that 
never  trembled,  in  spite  of  her  natural 
horror  for  the  task. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  skilful, 
though  unpractised,  surgery  the  crimson 
flow  began  to  subside.  The  girl  watched 
its  faint  marking  appear  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  cloth,  but  when  she  saw  that 
it  spread  no  further  than  the  first  tiny 
spot,  she  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  and  turned 
lier  attention  to  the  task  of  making  the 
injured  man's  position  comfortable. 

She  bade  the  servant  spread  the  car- 
riage cushions  upon  the  ground  to  serve 
as  a  temporary  couch,  and  then  helped 
them  to  carry  Mertrez  thither  as  gently 
as  possible  and  to  deposit  him  upon  it. 
Next,  sitting  upon  the  ground,  she 
placed  his  head  upon  her  knees  and 
gently  forced  between  his  lips  a  draft 
from  the  flask  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  carriage  at  her  command. 


She  repeated  this  operation  after  a 
few  moments,  in  the  interval  softly 
stroking  the  injured  man's  forehead 
with  a  soft  hand,  through  the  ivory  skin 
of  which  a  tracery  of  blue  veins  showed 
almost  down  to  their  finger  tips. 

Meanwhile,  another  person,  who  had 
not  been  in  evidence  during  the  pre- 
ceding conflict,  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
This  was  a  gray  haired  and  gray  bearded 
man  who  climbed  cautiously  forth  from 
the  carriage  and  stood  supporting  him- 
self against  it  while  he  surveyed  the 
attentions  bestowed  upon  Mertrez  with 
dim,  blinking  eyes. 

He  was  somewhat  too  wide  of  girth 
for  his  short  stature,  and  as  he  leaned 
against  the  coach  his  knees  shook  vio- 
lently, whether  from  the  weakness  of  age 
OT  the  terror  of  his  recent  experience  it 
was  impossible  to  determine. 

Observing  the  dead  body  of  his  coach- 
man, the  broken  harness  from  which  the 
liorses  had  at  length  freed  themselves, 
and  the  general  wreckage  of  his  stately 
equipage,  the  old  man  fell  to  uttering  a 
whining  lament  made  up  of  maledictions 
upon  the  outlaws  and  complaints 
against  some  one  of  the  saints,  to  whom, 
it  appeared  he  had  made  a  gift  offering 
for  the  safe  conduct  of  his  journey. 

While  the  old  man  was  thus  bewailing 
his  ill  fortune,  the  black  pall  that  had 
enveloped  the  lieutenant  was  gradually 
lifting  under  the  ministrations  of  his 
self  constituted  nurse  and  physician. 

The  flow  of  blood  having  been 
stopped,  the  liquor  which  the  young 
woman  forced  down  his  throat  warmed 
his  veins  and  gradually  brought  him 
back  to  consciousness.  After  a  time  he 
moved  restlessly,  and  then  slowly  opened 
his  eyes. 

In  his  period  of  unconsciousness  his 
mind  had  been  wandering  back  to  the 
pleasant  hours  spent  upon  the  rocks 
overlooking  Gibraltar.  Looking  up  into 
the  face  bending  over  him  and  on  which 
a  delighted  smile  appeared  as  he  began 
to  exhibit  signs  of  life,  he  fancied  that 
he  was  again  upon  the  terrace  beneath 
the  locust  trees, and  whispered  brokenly: 

"  One  kiss,  beloved.'* 

A  flush  mounted  to  the  girl's  cheeks. 
It  was  evident  that  the  officer  spoke  not 
to  her  but  to  some  other  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  be  near  him.     Nevertheless, 
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she  bent  her  head  quickly  until  her  lips 
touched  his  temples. 

He  smiled  faintly  and  closed  his  eyes 
once  more.  Almost  immediately  he  be- 
gan to  turn  and  to  thrust  out  his  arms, 
crying,  "Aha,  Brulo,  my  sword  is  ready 
for  you/^ 

Fearing  that  this  exertion  would  start 
his  wound  to  bleeding  afresh,  the  girl 
strove  to  quiet  him  with  reassuring 
words.  At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he 
smiled  once  more  and  again  opened  his 
eyes,  this  time  with  a  clearer  light  in 
them. 

He  gazed  about  for  a  moment,  and 
then  seemed  to  recollect  what  had  taken 
place.  He  made  an  effort  to  sit  up,  but 
the  bandage  about  his  body  restricted 
him,  and  he  sank  back  again. 

**  Is  all  safe  ?  "  he  inquired  anxiously. 
"Did  Brulo  fall?'' 

"  The  robber  was.  wounded  and  fled 
into  the  forest,''  replied  the  girl  in  seem- 
ing surprise  that  he  should  know  the 
outla^^'s  name.  "'  I  know  not  how  badly 
he  was  injured." 

In  a  few  words  she  explained  what 
liad  taken  place  since  the  sudden  and 
uncertain  termination  of  the  officer's 
duel  with  the  outlaw,  passing  lightly 
over  her  own  efforts  in  his  behalf. 

"  I  feared  that  the  villain  had  done  for 
you,"  she  said,  looking  down  on  him 
with  serious,  anxious  eyes. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  he  answered,  and  in 
truth  the  bandaging  of  his  wound  had 
been  so  well  accomplished  that  he  felt 
little  pain. 

"It  ill  becomes  a  soldier,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  to  be  overcome  by  a  little  blood 
letting.  The  shock  of  the  fall  from  my 
horse  had  much  to  do  with  it.  I  did  not 
think  to  prove  so  weak  an  ally." 

"  Say  not  so,"  replied  the  girl  hastily. 
"  But  for  your  coming  we  should  have 
been  robbed,  perhaps  murdered,  in  the 
roadway.  Even  now  I  know  not  whether 
we  are  safe,"  she  continued,  looking 
anxiously  about.  "  The  robbers  were 
doubtless  but  two  of  a  band  that  holds 
the  forest.  The  one  who  escaped  may 
return  with  others.  We  should  proceed 
as  quickly  as  possible." 

Her  words  recalled  to  Mertrez  the 
errand  that  had  brought  him  hither.  He 
sat  up  suddenly,  despite  the  sharp  twinge 
that  the  action  caused  him. 
6a 


"It  is  true,"  he  said.  "I  must  go 
forward  quickly.  My  mission  is  urgent." 

"  Your  horse  is  dead,"  she  answered, 
"but  as  speedily  as  the  servants  can 
secure  our  own  pair  we  will  proceed  to 
Cordova,  where  you  will  easily  secure  an- 
other. Let  me  present  my  father  to 
you." 

She  called. to  the  old  man,  who  was 
directing  the  efforts  of  the  servants  to 
patch  up  the  broken  harness.  He  turned 
and  hobbled  to  where  the  officer  lay, 
now  resting  against  a  small  tree. 

The  girl  rose  and  placed  a  supporting 
hand  underneath  one  trembling  arm. 

"  This  is  my  father,  Don  Emilio  Cas- 
sava, of  Cordova,"  she  said  simply. 

"  I  am  Lieutenant  Carolus  Mertrez," 
answered  the  officer,  speaking  slowly 
and  with  exertion.  "  I  am  on  my  way 
from  Gibraltar  to  the  capital  with 
despatches,"  he  added  by  way  of  ex- 
plaining his  presence. 

"I  am  honored  by  your  acquaint- 
ance," said  Don  Emilio  in  tones  of 
grandiloquence  that  comported  poorly 
with  his  feeble  appearance.  "  It  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  thank  you  for  your 
assistance.  But  for  your  coming  the 
fiends  might  have  kUled  me — me,  a  law 
abiding  man  and  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil at  Cordova.  By  the  saints,  they  shall 
pay  for  this,"  he  continued,  enraged  at 
the  thought  of  their  presumption.  "  I 
shall  demand  of  the  governor  that  he 
send  troops  to  exterminate  their  whole 
band  and  any  others  that  may  be  here- 
abouts." 

"  It  were  well  at  present  to  make  what 
speed  we  can  towards  Cordova;  think 
you  not  so?"  suggested  Mertrez,  who 
had  no  mind  to  listen  to  the  stream  of 
vituperation  that  the  don  had  begun  to 
pour  forth.  "  The  bandits  may  return 
in  numbers." 

The  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence 
set  the  old  man's  knees  to  shaking  again, 
and  he  hobbled  back  towards  the  car- 
riage, calling  out  peevish  orders  to  the 
servants  to  seek  out  the  horses  which 
had  disappeared  within  the  wood. 

This  task  occupied  some  time,  as  the 
animals  had  strayed  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Meanwhile,  the  girl  busied  her- 
self in  arranging  the  interior  of  the 
carriage  for  the  comfort  of  Mertrez  and 
her  father. 
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The  latter  hovered  near  her,  making 
many  suggestionB^  but  affording  no  real 
aeeistance.  Mertrez  would  have  lent  a 
hand  in  the  preparations,  but  the  young 
woman  commanded  him  to  remain  quiet 
in  such  imperative  fashion  that  he  dared 
notdisobey. 

At  length  the  servants  reappeared 
with  the  missing  horses.  It  was  found 
that  one  of  the  wheel  animals  had  so 
injured  himself  that  he  could  not  pro- 
ceed. He  was  left  by  the  roadside,  and 
after  much  tinkering  of  broken  straps, 
the  three  others  were  harnessed  to  the 
coach. 

One  of  the  servants  mounted  to  the 
coachman's  box  and  the  other  rode  the 
forward  horse.  The  don,  his  daughter, 
and  Lieutenant  Mertrez  took  possession 
of  the  interior,  the  latter  occupying  the 
broad  forward  seat,  where  he  faced  the 
senorita. 

She  had  constituted  herself  the  cap- 
tain of  the  expedition,  now  that  it  had 
returned  to  a  peaceful  footing,  and 
divided  her  attention  between  inquiries 
for  the  comfort  of  her  father  and  her 
companion  and  directions  to  the  ser- 
vants. 

Mertrez  had  so  far  recovered  himself 
as  to  study  his  fair  companion  with  an 
interested  scrutiny  that  made  her  cheeks 
crimson  more  than  once  when  she  in- 
terrupted her  gaze.  The  thought  of  the 
kiss  that  she  had  given  for  the  asking 
as  he  lay  with  his  head  on  her  lap  in 
the  forest  made  her  more  shy  than  she 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

To  Mertrez  himself  the  kiss  was  only 
a  hazy  recollection.  He  was  interested 
in  comparing  the  features  of  the  Seiio- 
rita  Cassava  with  his  beloved  Anita,  and 
wondering  that  one  so  unlike  could  be 
so  fair. 

The  progress  of  the  coach  was  neces- 
sarily slow,  and  the  whole  outfit  pre- 
sented a  somewhat  ridiculous  appear- 
ance. The  disheveled  servants,  the 
patched  harness,  and  the  coach  itself, 
which  had  acquired  a  permanent  list  to 
one  side,  presented  the  look  of  a  mum- 
mer^s  cart  at  a  season  when  fairs  are 
scarce  and  holidays  far  between. 

But  to  the  minds  of  the  travelers 
themselves  the  situation  was  too  serious 
to  present  its  ludicrous  side,  and  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  intense  relief  that  they 


at  length  drew  into  Don  Cassava's  own 
courtyard  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 


.  CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  SENORITA  SEXDS  A  MESSAGE.  ' 

In  spite  of  the  weakness  brought  upon 
him  by  his  wound  and  the  urgent  hospi- 
tality of  Senor  Cassava,  to  which  his 
daughter  added  a  gentle  word  of  invita- 
tion. Lieutenant  Mertrez  was  impatient 
to  continue  his  journey.  The  conflict 
with  the  bandits  and  the  slow  progress 
made  by  the  coach,  had  caused  him  to 
lose  at  least  a  half  day,  and  his  message 
was  urgent;  there  was  indeed  greater 
cause  for  haste  than  he  himself  dreamed. 

He  would  have  attempted  to  push  on 
that  same  night  despite  the  lateness  of 
their  arrival,  except  for  the  assurance 
of  his  host  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  provide  a  horse  at  that  hour. 

Reluctantly  he  consented  to  defer  his 
departure  until  the  following  morning. 
By  so  doing,  liis  life,  and  perhaps  his 
mission  as  well,  was  the  better  served, 
for  when  he  tried  to  rise  from  his  bed 
the  following  morning  his  lameness  and 
the  weakness  from  his  wound  were  so 
great  that  he  could  scarcely  support  him- 
self, and  before  he  had  finished  dressing 
he  had  fallen  in  a  second  fainting  fit. 

The  physician  who  attended  the 
household  of  Don  Cassava  was  called  in, 
and  assured  Mertrez  in  terms  of  awe  in- 
spiring Latin  that  he  must  on  no  account 
venture  forth  or  he  would  induce  inter- 
nal bleeding  of  his  wound,  which  would, 
beyond  doubt,  result  fatally. 

Neither  this  warning  nor  the  repeated 
protests  of  Don  Cassava,  in  which  the 
Senorita  Paida  joined,  would  have  de- 
terred the  anxious  young  officer.  But 
what  advice  could  not  coiiipass,  physical 
weakness  made  imperative. 

Each  time  the  lieutenant  strove  to  rise 
he  was  seized  afresh  with  an  overpower- 
ing faintness  that  sent  him  upon  his 
back  again. 

Convinced  at  length  that  he  could  not 
hope  to  continue  his  journey  without  the 
delay  of  a  day  or  more,  he  reluctantly 
consented  to  intrust  his  precious  de- 
spatches to  the  secretary  of  Don  Cas- 
sava, a  distant  relative  and  poor 
dependent  of  that  crotchety  gentleman. 
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The  secretary  departed  towards  the 
capital  about  noon  of  the  day  follow- 
ing the  encounter  with  the  bandits.  The 
lieutenant;  being  freed  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  despatches  and  worn  out  by 
his  anxiety  concerning  them,  promptly 
went  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness 
that  lasted  until  well  into  the  following 
day. 

During  this  time  he  alternately  railed 
at  Brulo  and  addressed  tender  words  to 
Anita,  which  brought  tears  to  the  eyes 
ef  his  faithful  nurse  and  attendant,  the 
fair  Senorita  Cassava. 

When  he  had  become  himself  once  more, 
the  nurse  spent  many  hours  in  entertain- 
ing him  with  the  music  of  her  Moorish 
guitar,  on  which  she  accompanied  her- 
self in  some  captivating  love  songs. 
To  Mertrez  it  seemed,  from  the  thrill- 
ing tenderness  in  her  voice,  that  amount- 
ed sometimes  almost  to  a  caress,  that  she 
was  singing  to  him,  and  in  spite  of  the 
knowledge  of  Anita  waiting  for  him 
upon  the  Bock  and  praying  for  his  safety 
before  the  Virgin's  shrine,  the  thought 
that  his  presence  might  arouse  a  tender 
passion  in  the  heart  of  the  fair  Seno- 
rita Cassava  was  not  an  unpleasing  one 
to  him. 

She  questioned  him  often  and  at 
length  about  the  life  of  the  men  who 
were  set  to  guard  the  southern,  fortress, 
and  he  told  her  of  it  fully,  laying  stress 
upon  their  longing  for  the  sight  of  fair 
faces  that  was  denied  them  in  their 
quarters. 

Hereat  the  senorita  blushed,  and  the 
foolish  young  man  felt  prouder  than 
ever,  not  being  wise  enough  to  under- 
stand that  the  look  of  soft  longing  in 
the  far  away  eyes  was  not  for  him. 

It  was  a  week  before  the  don's  secre- 
tary returned. 

He  had  been  kept  waiting  several  days 
before  he  had  the  opportunity  of  deliver- 
ing his  papers  to  the  proper  officers. 
At  length,  however,  he  had  done  so,  and 
had  received  despatches  for  the  com- 
mandant at  Gibraltar  and  others  ad- 
dressed to  Mertrez  himself. 

These  latter  bade  the  lieutenant  re- 
kirn  as  quickly  as  possible  to  his  post, 
or  if  he  wafi  unable  to  return,  to  forward 
the  despatches^  as  the  troops  intended 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  would  arrive 
within  the  fortnight,  and  it  was  neces- 


sary that  quarters  should  be  prepared 
for  them. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  young 
man's  wound  had  begun  to  heal,  under 
the  skilful  dressing  of  the  old  surgeon, 
and  there  was  no  reason  for  his  longer 
delay  under  the  roof  of  the  hospitable 
don.  Therefore,  he  prepared  to  take 
once  more  to  the  road. 

It  was  upon  the  evening  before  his 
departure  that  the  senorita  timidly  ap- 
proached him  as  he  stood  before  an  open 
window  of  one  of  the  rooms,  watching 
the  new  moon  which  was  displaying  its 
slender  circle  in  the  western  sky.  The 
old  don  was  sleeping  in  his  chair. 

"  I  have  a  parting  favor  to  ask  of  you, 
Senor  Mertrez,^'  she  said  hesitatingly. 

'^  Aught  that  lies  within  my  power  to 
do  for  you  will  be  but  a  pleasure  for  me,*' 
he  answered  gallantly. 

The  girl  had  been  concealing  some- 
thing in  her  hand.  She  now  held  it 
forward,  and  the  lieutenant  saw  that  it 
was  a  locket. 

"  It  is  my  picture,''  she  said,  simply. 
"  Not  a  thing  of  great  value,  but  one 
that  my  cousin,  who  is  an  artist,  painted 
on  ivory  for  me  a  short  time  since. 
Think  you  that  it  is  like  me  ?  " 

Mertrez  held  out  his  hand  and  drew 
nearer  to  her. 

"  Ah !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Am  I  to  have 
the  happiness  and  the  honor  of '' 

Paula  drew  back  the  locket  which  she 
had  held  out  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
plain  reproof  in  her  serious  eyes. 

"  No,"  said  she,  steadily,  "  not  that. 
If  you  wear  any  picture  in  your  heart 
or  upon  your  breast  it  should  be  that  of 
your  Anita ! " 

^* Anita ! ''  exclaimed  Mertrez  in  aston- 
ishment.   "  What  know  you  of  her  ?  " 

He  was  so  utterly  taken  back  that 
Senorita  Cassava  could  not  help  smiling 
at  him  as  she  replied : 

"  I  know  no  more  than  you  told  me, 
Senor  Lieutenant,  while  you  were  ill,  and 
that  is  that  you  love  her  and  she  is  very 
beautiful." 

"  Aye,  that  she  is,"  responded  Mer- 
trez, manfully,  *^  but  not  more  good  nor 
more  beautiful  than  yourself,  senorita, 
for  that  were  impossible." 

"  I  hope  that  you  may  both  be  very 
happy  aU  your  lives,"  said  Paula  softly, 
*^and  may  you  love  her  truly,  as  I  am 
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sure  that  she  does  you/'  She  paused  a 
moment  and  then  went  on : 

"  And  now,  senor,  the  favor  that  I 
would  ask  is  this:  there  is  among  the 
officers  at  Gibraltar  a  certain  Captain 
Silvela.  Perhaps  you  know  him."  Mer- 
trez  bowed  assent. 

"  We  have  been — ^fond  of  each  other 
for  a  long  time,"  continued  the  girl. 
"My  father  has  not  yet  consented  to 
our  marriage,  but  I  trust  that  he  will 
do  so.  Meanwhile  I  cannot  write,  and  I 
would  send  to  my — my  friend,  this  little 
token  to  show  that  I  am  still  thinking  of 
him,  and  to  remind  him,  perhaps,  some- 
times, to  think  of  me." 

She  blushed  prettily  over  the  final 
words,  and  then  went  on : 

"  It  contains  only  the  picture  that 
you  see  and  a  brief  scrap  of  writing  in- 
side the  case.  Will  you,  Senor  Lieutenant, 
undertake  to  deliver  this  to  Captain 
Silvela  ?  If  you  will  yourself  see  that  it 
comes  to  his  own  hands  I  will  pray  for 
a  blessing  upon  you  always." 

Mertrez  bowed  low  above  the  seno- 
rita's  hand  as  he  took  the  locket. 

"  With  my  own  hands  I  shall  deliver 
it  to  him,"  he  said  in  tones  of  the 
greatest  sincerity,  "and  I  doubt  not 
that  he  will  be  the  happiest  man  in  all 
the  kingdom  when  he  receives  it  and 
knows  that  it  is  from  you." 

"I  hope  so/'  said  the  girl  quietly. 
"And  now,  senor,  I  will  bid  you  good 
night.  May  the  Holy  Mother  bless  you 
and  carry  you  safely  upon  your  journey ! 
May  you  return  in  safety  to  your  Anita," 
she  added  with  a  smile,  thoxigh  there 
were  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  thought  of 
her  own  lover  and  the  wearv  weeks  that 
were  likely  to  pass  before  she  could  hear 
of  him  again. 

With  another  soft  "  good  night "  she 
was  gone,  leaving  Mertrez  to  gaze  after 
her  in  frank  admiration  of  the  gentle 
tact  with  which  she  had  reminded  him 
of  the  absent  Anita.  Then,  blowing  a 
kiss  to  the  distant  moon  for  Anita  her- 
self, he  sought  his  o^ti  couch. 


CHAPTER  X. 

WAITING  ON  THE  BOCK. 

The  days  that  had  passed  in  such  ex- 
citing fashion  for  Lieutenant  Mertrez 


had  been  anxious  ones  for  more  than 
one  person  in  Gibraltar.  The  greater 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  hearing  only 
dim  echoes  of  the  contest  that  was 
shaking  half  of  Europe,  and  never 
thinking  that  it  could  reach  them,  gave 
little  thought  to  anything  beyond  their 
daily  cares  and  occupations. 

There  were  three,  however,  who  kept 
a  constant  and  wearying  vigil  on  the 
Bock,  a  vigil  that  deepened  in  anxiety 
as  the  davs  wore  on. 

One  of  these  was  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor. In  spite  of  certain  irregularities 
in  his  official  conduct,  such  as  are  not 
unusual  with  underpaid  officials  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  seat  of  authority,  he 
had  no  mind  to  let  the  fortress  slip  from 
the  grasp  of  Spanish  control. 

Besides  the  national  disgrace  of  such 
an  event,  the  result  might  be  impleasant 
to  himself.  The  government  of  the  dons 
has  no  light  hand  in  dealing  with  sub- 
ordinates who  are  unsuccessful.  At  the 
very  least  it  would  mean  the  loss  of  his 
present  revenues,  which  were  much  more 
comfortable  than  he  had  ever  before 
enjoyed. 

The  governor  knew  the  helplessness 
of  his  situation  should  the  enemy  attack 
in  any  force.  The  guns  were  there,  not 
many  nor  in  the  best  of  condition,  but 
enough  to  hold  at  bay  an  army  or  a  fleet. 

The  deadly  lack  was  twofold — ^in  men 
and  ammunition.  A  hundred  men  do 
not  extend  far  when  it  comes  to  man- 
ning heavy  guns.  And  as  for  cannon 
balls,  the  governor  knew  by  actual  count 
that  there  were  just  four  rounds  to  each 
gun. 

Here  was  the  finest  fortress  in  the 
world  almost  as  helpless  as  though  it 
were  completely  deserted.  The  position 
was  so  grotesque,  the  governor  could 
have  laughed  over  it  had  it  not  been  at 
the  same  time  so  serious. 

When  he  despatched  Mertrez  with  his 
message  he  had  not  anticipated  an  imme- 
diate attack.  He  was  anxious  merely 
that  the  Rock  should  be  put  in  a  better 
state  of  defense.  His  concern  had  been 
that  the  authorities  might  ignore  the 
petition  as  they  had  his  previous  ones. 

New  fears  b^an  to  trouble  him  now. 
Rumors,  vague  and  indefinite,  reached 
his  ears,  telling  of  a  powerful  English 
fleet  at  Malta.    There  were  prophecies. 
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the  origin  of  which  nobody  seemed  to 
know,  of  an  attack  in  force  upon 
Gibraltar. 

These  reports  made  the  governor  un- 
easy. If  the  English  vessels  were  within 
two  days'  sail  they  might  make  their 
appearance  at  any  time.  If  they  came 
before  his  reinforcements,  or  if  the  rein- 
forcements were  refused  and  they  came 
later,  his  best  plan  would  be  to  make 
such  terms  with  the  foe  as  might  be 
inost  advantageous  to  himself. 

There  was  nothing  dishonorable  in 
this  thought — ^according  to  the  govern- 
or's way  of  looking  at  it.  Given  the 
men  and  the  arms,  he  told  himself,  he 
would  fight  to  the  last. 

But  he  would  simply  court  destruc- 
tion and  a  term  of  unpleasant  imprison- 
ment by  opposition  in  the  present  weak- 
ened condition  of  his  garrison. 

He  sincerely  hoped  that  the  reinforce- 
ments would  arrive.  Power  and  position 
and  a  plenteous  income  were  by  no 
means  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  was 
disposed  to  hold  to  them  if  he  could. 

Therefore,  he  looked  seaward  appre- 
hensively each  morning  for  signs  of  an 
approaching  fleet.  He  sent  a  dozen 
times  a  day  to  inquire  if  his  messenger 
had  not  returned  from  the  capital,  and 
when  ten  days  had  passed  with  no  sign 
of  Mertrez,  he  posted  a  second  man 
along  the  road  to  hasten  the  lieutenant's 
coming. 

No  less  interested  than  the  governor 
in  the  events  that  promised  soon  to  un- 
fold themselves,  was  Andrew  Courtney. 

While  the  governor  was  looking  sea- 
ward from  the  official  residence  upon 
the  cliflside  for  the  first  sign  of  an  in- 
coming sail,  Courtney  was  looking  from 
his  warehouse  for  the  same  thing.  When 
the  governor  paced  his  hall  in  impa- 
tience at  the  absence  of  his  messenger, 
Courtney  paced  the  pier  head  and  fumed 
at  the  delay  of  the  English  vessels. 

The  two  were  playing  the  game 
against  each  other,  and  with  each  it  was 
by  force  of  circumstances  a  waiting 
game. 

Now  that  his  long  cherished  plan  of 
revenge  seemed  near  its  fulfilment,  it 
seemed  to  have  displaced  all  other 
thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  ScotcTi 
trader. 

He   remained    about   the  warehouse 


even  more  constantly  than  was  usual. 
He  received  his  subordinates  and  at- 
tended to  all  necessary  affairs.  But  he 
attempted  no  new  ventures. 

No  more  did  the  sounds  of  discharging 
cargo  come  from  the  sloops  beside  the 
pier  and  the  crews  were  employed  chiefly 
about  the  warehouse,  where  everything 
was  put  in  order  as  though  the  master 
were  preparing  to  depart  for  an  ex- 
tended period. 

He  was  as  silent  as  ever.  His  plans, 
if  plans  he  had  in  mind,  he  kept  to  him- 
self. He  did  not  even  mention  to  Anita 
the  subject  that  had  so  piqued  her  curi- 
osity on  a  previous  occasion. 

Indeed,  the  two  saw  even  less  than 
usual  of  each  other,  for  Courtney  was 
almost  constantly  in  his  warehouse  or 
outside  the  harbor  in  one  of  the  sloops, 
and  the  girl  spent  the  greater  number 
of  the  daylight  hours  in  her  favorite 
nook  near  the  summit  of  the  Rock. 

For  her  the  suspense  was  the  most 
difficult  to  bear.  Hopefully  she  climbed 
the  steep  ascent  each  morning  and  wist- 
fidly  she  turned  away  in  the  afternoon, 
looking  back  frequently,  as  though  fear- 
ful that  Carlo  might  come  and  not  find 
her  there. 

There  was  no  one  to  whom  she  could 
confide  her  fears.  The  old  witch  woman 
Zanosa  was  the  onJy  one  upon  the  Rock 
to  whom  Anita  spoke,  and  latterly  she 
avoided  Zanosa  since  her  fateful  predic- 
tion about  the  girl's  lover. 

But  Zanosa,  being  wise  with  the  wis- 
dom of  many  years,  made  no  further 
effort  to  engage  her  in  conversation,  and 
only  smiled  a  mocking  and  toothless,  but 
not  unfriendly  smile  whenever  they  met. 

This  smile  haunted  the  girl.  At  first 
she  had  turned  away  proudly  when  they 
passed,  confident  that  the  old  hag's 
words  would  be  proved  false,  and  that 
Carlo  would  return  within  the  appointed 
time. 

But  as  day  after  day  dragged  on  and 
the  lieutenant  did  not  appear,  she  be- 
gan to  doubt  in  spite  of  herself. 

She  was  angry  and  ashamed,  and, 
afraid  of  letting  the  old  woman  see  her 
eagerness,  she  began  to  avoid  her  and  to 
keep  out  of  her  way  as  much  as  possible. 
But  in  spite  of  her  attempts  to  reassure 
herself  she  could  not  keep  down  her 
doubts  and  fears. 
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Had  something  happened  to  her 
lover?  Perhaps  he  had  been  captured 
or  killed  upon  the  road.  Or,  perhaps — 
was  it  true — what  the  witch  told  her? 
Had  he  forgotten  her  for  some  other  ? 

At  the  thought  the  girl's  little  fists 
clenched  and  a  dangerous  light  shone 
in  her  eyes. 

She  explained  the  delay  in  a  thousand 
ways  as  she  sat  in  her  lonely  little  rest 
or  knelt  before  the  Virgin^s  shrine,  but 
in  spite  of  them  all  her  doubts  remained. 

Most  of  all  she  chafed  at  her  inahility 
to  do  anything.  Action  would  have  been 
a  relief,  but  action  was  impossible. 

Her  pride  prevented  her  from  even 
inquiring  at  the  Spanish  headquarters 
whether  any  word  had  come  concerning 
the  absent  officer.  She  knew  what  they 
would  think  of  her  in  that  case. 

One  evening,  exactly  two  weeks  from 
the  time  when  she  had  parted  from  her 
lover,  she  turned  to  descend  to  the  town. 

Her  face  was  weary»and  drawn.  She 
had  begun  to  despair.  She  had  made 
herself  believe  that  on  this  day  Carlo 
would  surely  return,  and  she  had  lin- 
gered until  the  sun  had  fairly  disap- 
peared waiting  and  listening  in  vain  for 
the  familiar  footsteps. 

Now,  as  she  turned  away,  her  heart 
was  heavy  as  lead  and  her  thoughts  as 
despondent  as  the  night. 

"  I  will  not  come  tomorrow,"  she  told 
herself.  ^*  It  is  of  no  use.  But  oh,  if  I 
only  knew  what  had  becpme  of  him! 
If  only  I  could  go  away  somewhere !  " 

She  paused,  looking  out  across  the 
purple,  silent  sea  that  spread  on  both 
hands  below  her. 

As  her  eyes  swept  the  horizon  some- 
tliing  in  the  distance  caught  4md  held 
them.  It  was  a  sail,  two,  three,  half  a 
dozen,  grouped  close  together. 

The  approach  of  a  ship  was  too  com- 
mon an  event  to  excite  any  especial  in- 
terest in  Gibraltar.  But  a  number  of 
ships  in  company!  That  could  mean 
only  one  thing.  It  must  be  the  English 
fleet  of  which  her  father  had  spoken. 

Anita  strained  her  gaze  into  the 
gathering  gloom  until  the  shadows  had 
shut  out  the  last  trace  of  the  vessels. 
Then  she  proceeded  slowly  on  her  way. 

Half  down  the  slope  she  met  a  muffled 
figure  toiling  up  the  ascent  towards  the 
governor's  house. 


The  closely  wrapped  cloak  and  the  hat 
drawn  down  above  the  eyes  hid  the 
man's  features,  but  Anita  recognized 
him  as  her  father.  Never  before  had 
she  seen  him  in  that  portion  of  the  town, 
and  in  her  astonishment  she  almost  cried 
out. 

They  passed  so  close  together  in  the 
narrow  path  that  the  girl,  by  putting  out 
her  hand,  might  have  touched  the  man. 
Fearful  of  discovery,  she  turned  aside, 
drawing  the  shawl  closely  about  her 
face. 

Courtney,  however,  passed  on  with  head 
bowed,  intent  only  upon  his  thoughts 
and  the  contents  of  a  stout  bag  which 
he  held  beneath  his  cloak.  Apparently 
he  did  not  even  notice  the  young  woman. 

As  soon  as  the  path  was  clear,  Anita 
hurried  on,  half  running  in  fear  lest  her 
father  should  turn  back  and  overtake 
her.  To  herself,  she  seemed  to  be  driven 
on  by  the  rapid  beating  of  her  own 
heart. 

As  soon  a£  her  sudden  fright  had  sub- 
sided, however,  she  realized  that  her 
father  had  not  been  seeking  her.  His 
unusual  errand  was,  no  doubt,  connected 
with  the  appearance  of  the  strange  ships. 
Therefore,  she  adopted  a  more  composed 
pace  for  the  rest  of  her  journey  to  the 
darkened  house  in  the  lower  town. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  GBAY  FOX  CAPTURES  A  F0ETRE8S. 

Anita^s  surmise  was  correct.  It  was 
the  approach  of  the  English  ships,  which 
by  morning  would  lie  in  the  offing  with 
their  guns  pointing  towards  the  fortress, 
that  had  sent  Courtney  alone  and  unat- 
tended to  seek  the  Spanish  governor. 

In  the  days  of  waiting  since  the  visit 
of  Lieutenant  Calthorpe,  Andrew  Court- 
ney had  thought  out  a  new  plan  by 
which  to  feed  his  revenge,  and  it  was 
this  plan  that  he  set  out  to  put  in  op- 
eration as  soon  as  word  was  brought  to 
him  that  the  fleet  was  sighted. 

He  continued  up  the  deserted  road- 
way that  led  towards  the  palace  until 
the  walls  that  surrounded  the  govemor^s 
gardens  rose  before  him,  marked  at  their 
comers  by  dimly  burning  lanterns. 

Half  way  along  the  wall  facing  to- 
wards the  town  he  paused  and  uttered 
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a  "  Hallo  1 "  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
any  one  within  the  distance  ordinarily 
comprised  in  a  sentry  beat. 

Immediately  a  challenge  sounded 
from  the  darkness^  and  the  figure  of  one 
of  the  guards  appeared,  inquiring  im- 
patiently what  was  wanted. 

*•  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  see  the 
governor  at  once/'  said  Courtney  per- 
emptorily. "  Let  me  pass  or  escort  me 
to  the  porter  at  the  inner  gate.'' 

''  It  is  impossible/'  replied  the  guard. 
"  The  gates  are  closed,  and  none  can  be 
admitted  on  any  errand  imtil  morning." 

At  the  man's  words  Courtney  moved 
nearer,  endeavoring  to  peer  into  his  face. 

*^  You  know  me,  Sandahr/'  he  said, 
"  and  you  know  that  an  errand  which 
brings  me  here  at  this  hour  will  not 
admit  of  delay/' 

He  let  his  cloak  fall  aside  a  little  so 
that  the  man  might  see  his  features. 
At  once  the  latter  fell  back  respectfully. 

'*  I  did  not  know  you,  master/'  he 
said.  The  word  was  the  one  by  which 
those  who  had  been  in  Courtney's  em- 
ploy invariably  addressed  him. 

Without  further  parley  the  guard 
conducted  Courtney  to  the  gate  of 
the  house  itself,  and  roused  the  porter, 
who  was  sleeping  soundly.  After  a 
brief  whispered  conversation,  the  latter 
bade  Courtney  to  follow  him,  and  the 
trader  accompanied  the  servant  into  the 
reception  hall. 

The  porter  went  at  once  to  inform  the 
governor  of  his  visitor,  while  Courtney 
looked  about  the  room  in  which  he  f  oimd 
himself.  Noticing  the  rich  hangings  on 
the  wall,  he  muttered,  with  his  charac- 
teristic grim  humor :  "  'Tis  a  residence 
not  unworthy  an  English  commander." 

In  a  few  moments  the  governor  him- 
self entered.  He  was  scarcely  in  the 
attire  which  he  would  have  selected  for 
receiving  visitors,  having  on  a  long, 
loose  dressing  gown,  with  a  Turkish  fez 
upon  his  head.  But  he  knew  that  cere- 
mony was  not  necessary  in  dealing  with 
this  man. 

"  Good  evening,  Senor  Courtney,"  he 
said.  "  To  what  cause  may  I  ascribe  the 
honor  of  thii  visit?  " 

Hid  voice  was  pleasant,  but  he  watched 
the  other  narrowly  as  though  to  read  his 
errand  from  his  face,  a  feat  that  other 
men  had  tried  without  success. 


Courtney  was  too  intent  upon  the 
business  in  hand  to  waste  time  on  polite 
greetings. 

**  You  are  aware  that  the  English  fleet 
is  before  Gibraltar  ?  "  he  asked  bluntly. 

"Pardon!  But  I  am  less  well  in- 
formed than  you,"  replied  the  governor 
pointedly.  "I  believe  that  the  signal 
station  did  report  at  dusk  the  sighting 
of  some  vessels,  but  that  they  were  Eng- 
lish I  do  not  know." 

**  See  here/'  said  Courtney,  impatient- 
ly. "  You  should  know  me  better  than 
to  try  to  play  on  words  when  we  have 
dealings.  Those  are  English  ships,  and 
your  excellency  knows  it.  You  know, 
too,  that  by  tomorrow  their  guns  will  be 
pointing  straight  at  this  old  fort  of 
yours.  You  know  that  you  cannot  hold 
out  against  their  fire  for  an  hour." 

He  paused  for  a  moment.  The  gov- 
ernor remained  silent,  looking  at  him, 
but  without  resenting  the  imperious 
tone  which  in  another  would  have  called 
for  instant  punishment. 

"  I  have  a  proposition  which  will  re- 
lieve you  from  thiis  difliculty/'  Courtney 
went  on.  "  If  you  resist  this  attack  of 
the  English  the  fort  and  town  will  be 
destroyed.  You  will  be  captured,  will 
remain  a  prisoner.  That  woidd  scarcely 
suit  your  taste." 

He  glanced  meaningly  about  the 
richly  furnished  apartment  and  at  the 
stout,  well  fed  form  of  the  governor. 

"  It  pleases  me  to  prevent  this  blood- 
shed and  destruction  if  I  can,"  the 
visitor  continued.  "  It  is  worth  nothing 
to  me  whether  Spanish  or  English  hold 
this  Rock.  But  your  excellency  has 
treated  me  well "  (there  was  undisguised 
contempt  in  his  words),  "  and  I  would 
return  the  favor." 

The  governor  had  been  thinking 
rapidly. 

"  What  is  it  you  wish  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  You  desire  to  preserve  what  you  call 
your  honor/'  Courtney  went  on  evenly. 
"  I  desire  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  town.  That  is  worth  something  to 
me  and  it  need  not  interfere  with  your 
wishes." 

He  placed  upon  the  table  the  bag  of 
gold  which  he  had  carefully  guarded  be- 
neath his  cloak. 

^^What  do  you  ask?"  persisted  the 
governor. 
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"  The  keys  of  the  fortress/'  replied 
Courtney,  ejring  him  steadily. 

"  What ! ''  exclaimed  the  governor, 
starting  up  in  apparent  excitement. 
"  Would  you  have  me  commit  treason? 
It  shall  not  he." 

He  rose  and  paced  up  and  down  the 
room.  Courtney  remained  silent,  watch- 
ing him.  He  knew  his  man,  knew  that 
he  held  all  the  cards.  He  was  not  doubt- 
ful of  the  result. 

"  I  am  a  fool  to  offer  you  so  much  for 
what  the  English  commander  will  take 
without  asking,"  he  said  at  length, 
making  as  though  to  rise. 

The  governor  motioned  him  back. 

"If  I  surrender  without  a  show  of 
resistance,''  he  objected,  "  I  shall  be 
accused  of  treason." 

"  How  many  guns  have  you  ?  "  asked 
Courtney. 

"  One  hundred  and  two,"  answered 
the  governor  promptly. 

"  And  how  many  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion?" 

"  Four  to  each  gun,"  said  the  governor 
slowly. 

"  Quite  right,"  rejoined  the  other. 
"  You  speak  the  truth,  as  I  happen  to 
know.  But  not  one  of  those  guns  can 
fire  a  shot." 

This  time  the  governor  was  really 
amazed. 

"  What  I  "  he  exclaimed,  "  what  is  it 
you  say  ?  " 

"  The  only  powder  in  Gibraltar  is  in 
my  possession,"  went  on  Courtney 
quickly.  "  Some  of  it  was  bought  at  a 
large  price  from  soldiers  of  your  garri- 
son so  recently  as  three  days  ago." 

The  governors  face  reddened  at  the 
thought  of  being  circumvented  in  this 
manner.  He  took  another  turn  about 
the  room. 

*^  I  should  have  hanged  you  long  ago," 
he  muttered  angrily. 

"  You  may  do  so  now,"  said  Courtney 
calmly,  "  if  you  fancy  adorning  a  com- 
panion gibbet  by  tomorrow  night." 

The  governor  weakened.  He  paced  up 
and  down  the  room  again.  He  ap- 
proached the  table  and  lifted  the  bag  of 
coins,  computing  its  value. 

Courtney's  words  fitted  perfectly  with 
certain  thoughts  that  had  come  to  the 
governor  in  the  past  few  days. 

It  was  too  late  now  to  hope  for  the  re- 


inforcements. He  knew  the  Gray  Fox 
of  Gibraltar  well  enough  to  be  aware 
that  he  would  not  utter  a  boast  that 
could  not  be  made  good. 

No  doubt  what  the  trader  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  powder  was  true.  The  sol- 
diers had  treacherously  sold  it,  not 
knowing  the  imminence  of  the  English 
attack.  To  attempt  to  defend  the  for- 
tress under  such  circumstances  would 
be  sheer  madness.  The  only  sensible 
course  was  to  make  the  best  terms  that 
offered. 

He  paused  again  before  Courtney,  who 
had  remained  sitting  quietly  and  ap- 
parently unconcerned, 

"  And  if  I  agree  to  your  offer,"  he 
asked,  "  have  you  authority  to  pledge 
that  I  shall  be  permitted  to  retire  ?  " 

"  If  you  give  me  the  keys,"  said  Court- 
ney, looking  straight  into  the  flushed 
face  of  his  companion  and  speaking  with 
an  air  of '  convincing  sincerity,  **  they 
shall  not  be  delivered  to  the  English 
commander  until  the  ninth  hour  of  the 
morning.  Meanwhile  you  have  ample 
time  to  retire  from  the  fortress  behind 
the  fortifications  beyond  the  old  mole. 
You  may  take  all  your  gold  and  other 
possessions,  a  privilege  which  I  warrant 
you  would  not  be  permitted  if  you  made 
terms  with  one  of  Sir  Admiral  Rooke's 
oflScers." 

A  sudden  thought  seemed  to  come  to 
Courtney  as  he  spoke,  and  a  slow,  sar- 
donic smile  parted  his  lips. 

"  Aye,"  he  said,  with  a  grim  twinkle 
in  his  steely  eyes,  *^  I  will  do  even  better 
than  this.  If  you  fear  that  the  silence 
of  your  guns  will  be  the  undoing  of  your 
honor  as  a  Spanish  officer,  I'll  see  to  it 
that  my  men  shall  man  your  guns  and 
carry  on  a  suffioient  bombardment 
against  the  fleet  to  entitle  you  to  a  cross 
of  honor." 

The  humor  of  this  suggestion  pleased 
Courtney  immensely.  He  laughed  aloud. 
It  was  years  since  he  had  done  that. 

The  governor  looked  at  him  with 
darkening  brow.  He  did  not  understand 
Courtney's  humor. 

"  I  accept  your  terms — entire,"  he 
said. 

Without  further  words  he  approached 
a  cabinet  at  the  end  of  the  room,  un- 
locked it,  and  took  out  three  heavy  keys 
which  he  deposited  on  the  table  before 
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Courtney,  who  had  watched  his  move- 
ments with  a  smile  that  he  strangled  in 
his  thin  beard. 

Then  the  governor  turned  a  white  face 
towards  his  companion. 

'*  You  are  a  devil,  not  a  man,"  he  said. 
'^  Take  the  keys  and  go,  I  shall  retire 
from  the  fortress  in  the  morning." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

MERTBEZ  MEETS  AN  UNPLEASAKT 
SURPRISE. 

It  was  with  a  light  heart  and  even  a 
gay  one  that  Lieutenant  Mertrez  set  out 
from  Cordova  on  his  return  to  the  for* 
tress.  His  wound  was  stiU  sore^  and  he 
was  rather  weaker  and  paler  than  he 
had  been  at  the  beginning  of  his  journey 
thither. 

But  physical  ills  sit  lightly  on  the 
shoulders  of  adventure  loving  youth^  and 
Mertrez  saw  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  unhappy. 

His  trip  had  held  more  of  excitement 
than  he  had  foreseen.  He  had  had  a 
thrilling  encounter,  had  earned  the 
gratitude  of  a  prominent  and  influential 
family,  had  provided  himself  with  a  tale 
that  would  make  him  the  envied  of  all 
his  comrades. 

Most  important  of  all^  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  mission.  The  letter  of  Don 
Cassava,  together  with  his  own  repre- 
sentations,  had  moved  the  government 
to  action,  and  the  troops  to  reinforce 
the  southern  garrison  could  not  be  more 
than  a  day  or  two  behind  him. 

It  was  true  he  had  been  delayed  in 
reaching  the  capital,  but  that  was  un- 
avoidable. The  main  point  was  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  having  the  troops  ac- 
tually started  towards  Gibraltar. 

He  foresaw  the  commandant's  ap- 
proval, could  hear  the  congratulations 
of  his  comrades.  Perhaps  it  would  mean 
even  a  promotion  to  a  captaincy — and 
what  opportunities  has  not  a  captain  to 
distinguish  himself  and  to  climb  to  still 
higher  rank  ? 

Then  there  was  Anita.  Not  one  of  the 
ladies  he  had  seen — ^not  even  the  Seno- 
rita  Cassava — ^was  as  beautiful  as  she. 
The  poor  child  would  be  worried  at  the 
lengtn  of  his  absence.    He  smiled  as  he 


thought  of  this  and  of  the  ease  with 
which  he  would  reassure  her. 

Had  he  known  the  events  that  were 
passing  at  Gibraltar  duuing  these  first 
hours  of  his  journey,  the  day  dreams 
would  have  vanished,  and  his  thoughts 
would  have  been  somber  ones  indeed. 

At  the  earliest  dawn  the  black  sloop 
lying  beside  Courtney's  warehouse  was 
imder  way.  It  advanced  rapidly  towards 
the  lines  of  stately,  three  deck  vessels 
that  were  now  lying  to  within  easy  dis- 
tance of  the  port. 

On  the  deck  stood  the  Gray  Fox, 
gazing  towards  the  vessels  which  were 
becoming  every  moment  more  distinct. 

Outwardly  he  was  as  impassive  as  ever. 
Inwardly  he  was  excited  as  a  schoolboy 
over  the  triumph  he  had  prepared  for 
himself. 

Even  the  unspeaking  blue  eyes 
sparkled  as  he  looked  towards  the  beau- 
tiful ships — ^the  instruments  of  his  re- 
venge— ^and  he  strode  the  deck  with  a 
firmer  tread  than  he  had  displayed  for 
many  a  day. 

As  soon  as  the  sloop  had  come  within 
hailing  distance,  a  stentorian  voice  from 
the  nearest  ship  bade  the  vessel  lie  to 
and  name  its  business.  With  his  hands 
as  a  speaking  trumpet  Courtney  replied : 

"  I  have  a  message  for  the  admiral." 

After  a  moment's  delay  and  a  con- 
sultation with  an  officer  who  had  now 
appeared  on  deck,  the  sailor  replied, 
directing  him  to  haul  to  and  come  along- 
side in  a  rowboat. 

These  orders  were  at  once  complied 
with,  and  within  a  very  few  momente 
Courtney  had  mounted  to  the  deck  of 
her  majesty's  ship  Thunderer,  and  was 
grasping  the  hand  of  Lieutenant  Cal- 
thorpe. 

After  a  preliminary  question  or  two, 
that  officer  led  him  to  the  admiral's 
cabin. 

Sir  Admiral  Rooke  was  seated  at  his 
breakfast  of  bacon  and  black  coffee.  He 
looked  up  as  the  two  men  entered,  but 
did  not  rise. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said,  civilly,  waving 
Courtney  towards  a  chair.  "  Pardon  me 
for  continuing  my  breakfast,  but  time 
presses,  and  I  understand  that  there  is 
work  for  us  to  do  today.'^ 

Courtney  bowed,  but  remained  silent. 

"  We  have  come  hither,  Mr.  er— ^r — 
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Courtney/^  continued  the  admiral  brisk- 
ly, "  expressly  on  your  representation 
that  the  garrison  is  in  a  greatly  weak- 
ened condition.  I  understand  from  Lieu- 
tenant Galthorpe  that  it  is  your  opinion 
we  can  take  the  place  without  difficulty/' 

(Jourtney  nodded  gravely. 

"  That  is  the  truth/'  he  said. 

^^  And  now,"  went  on  the  admiral, 
"  since  you  seem  to  be  well  informed 
about  the  situation  perhaps  you  can  ad- 
vise us  as  to  the  best  mode  of  attack." 

"  I  would  not  attack/'  said  Courtney. 

The  admiral  paused  in  astonishment, 
his  coffee  cup  raised  half  way  to  his  lips. 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  he  expostulated, 
"  you  brought  us  here  for  that  very  pur- 
pose/' 

"  I  advised  you  to  come  here  to  take 
this  fortress,"  said  Courtney  easily.  "The 
task  proves  even  more  simple  than  I 
represented  to  your  officer/'  He  laid 
the  three  great  keys  upon  the  table. 

The  admiral  put  down  his  coffee  cup 
and  gazed  in  amazement  at  the  keys  be- 
fore him. 

'*  What  in  the  world  are  those?"  he 
asked. 

Courtney  rose  from  his  chair. 

*'  They  are  the  keys  bi  the  fortress  of 
Gibraltar,"  he  said,  "  which  I  convey  to 
you  as  the  representative  of  her  majesty, 
the  queen  of  England.  You  have  only 
to  march  your  men  on  shore  and  take 
])ossession.  The  Spanish  have  with- 
drawn." 

The  admiral  still  looked  incredulous, 
and  it  was  only  after  Courtney  had  ex- 
plained to  him,  with  some  reservations, 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  become 
possessed  of  the  keys,  that  Rooke  seemed 
to  understand  the  situation. 

"  But,  man,"  he  broke  in,  "  you  have 
done  what  any  British  commander  would 
give  ten  years  of  his  life  to  have  accom- 
plished.   How  can  you  be  rewarded  ?  '* 

Courtney  paused  for  a  moment  before 
the  admiral. 

"  I  am  an  Englishman,"  he  said  slow- 
ly. "  I  have  always  looked  upon  myself 
as  such  though  it  is  long  since  I  set  foot 
on  British  soil.  What  I  have  done,  I 
have  done  for  love  of  England — ^and 
for  hatred  of  Spain. 

"  There  is  one  favor  I  would  ask,"  he 
went  on.  "  T  am  an  old  man.  I  have  a 
daughter.     It  is  my  wish  to  return  to 


England,  to  die  there,  but  there  is  a  de- 
cision of  an  English  court,  a  sentence 
that  never  was  served,  which  prevents 
my  return.  If  that  can  be  arranged  I 
should  prefer  that  my  part  in  this  affair 
remain  a  secret." 

The  admiral  looked  at  him  in  aston- 
ishment. Was  this  man  a  simpleton  or 
was  he  clever  beyond  the  ordinary? 
Courtney's  inscrutable  face  told  him 
nothing,  but  Rooke  did  not  fail  to  see 
the  advantage  of  this  arrangement  for 
himself. 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  lie  said  quickly, 
"  I  can  promise  you  that." 

"  There  is  one  other  thing,"  went  on 
Courtney,  now  in  a  mood  to  carry  out 
the  whimsical  plan  he  had  suggested  to 
the  governor.  "  The  honor  of  the  Span- 
ish governor  who  has  vacated  this  fort 
demands  that  a  show  of  resistance  be 
made.  Some  of  my  men  are  in  the  for- 
tress now.  By  a  signal  which  I  will  give, 
if  your  excellency  consents,  they  can  be 
instructed  to  fire  volleys  from  their  can- 
non— into  the  air.  At  the  same  time 
you  can  attack  them — also  in  the  air — 
until  sufficient  powder  has  been  burnt 
to  save  the  Spaniard's  honor." 

Courtney  said  this  in  the  most  matter 
of  fact  fashion,  and  the  admiral,  after 
looking  to  see  if  he  were  in  earnest, 
broke  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

"By  St.  George !  "  he  shouted,  "  it  will 
be  the  merriest  battle  in  history.  Give 
your  signal,  sir,  and  we'll  lay  to  like  a 
pair  of  himgry  cocks.'* 

The  preparations  were  soon  made,  the 
signals  given,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Gibraltar  were  startled  by  the  sudden 
cannonading  of  the  ships  and  the  an- 
swering volleys  of  the  guns  upon  the 
heights. 

Most  of  them  were  too  frightened  to 
venture  out  of  doors,  but  remained  se- 
curely hidden  until  the  battle  ended 
about  noonday,  and  then  they  issued 
forth  in  time  to  see  a  body  of  English 
sailors  march  through  the  town  and  up 
the  heights,  where  soon  the  cross  of  St. 
George  was  flying  at  the  summit,  where 
the  standard  of  Spain  had  floated  to  the 
breeze  for  more  than  a  century.  Then, 
seeing  that  all  was  quiet  once  more,  they 
went  about  their  daily  tasks  as  usuaJ. 

On  the  day  following  the  downfall  of 
the  Spanish  dominion  over  Gibraltar, 
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the  town  had  completely  returned  to  its 
ordinary  (juiet  and  sleepy  ways.  Except 
for  the  flag  far  up  on  the  summit  of  the 
Bock^  one  could  never  have  guessed  that 
a  revolution  had  taken  place. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  Lieutenant 
Mertrez^  dusty  and  travel  stained,  but 
still  cheerful  and  happy,  rode  up  to  the 
Spanish  outpost,  stationed  where  the 
last  of  the  foothills  descended  into  the 
plain  opposite  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
leading  to  Gibraltar. 

The  sentry  on  duty  summoned  him  to 
halt.  He  pulled  up  his  horse  promptly, 
having  expected  the  challenge,  and  be- 
gan: 

"  I  am  Lieutenant  Mert " 


At  this  moment  a  sergeant  who  had 
been  behind  the  sentry  stepped  up  and 
addressed  him. 

"  Lieutenant  Mertrez,  I  must  ask  you 
to  surrender  your  sword  and  pistol  and 
to  come  with  me.  I  have  an  order  for  it.^^ 

Mertrez  drew  himself  up  haughtily. 

^^Sir,  you  mistake,^'  he  began,  but 
again  the  sergeant  interrupted  him. 

"  There  is  no  mistake,"  he  said.  "  The 
English  captured  Gibraltar  yesterday. 
The  commandant  says  it  was  because  the 
reinforcements  did  not  arrive.  He  is- 
sued the  order  for  your  arrest,  and 
directs  that  you  be  placed  in  prison 
until  you  can  explain  the  matter  to  a 
court  martial.'^ 


(To  he  continued.) 
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BY  ROBERT  C.  V.  MEYERS. 

One  woman's  temptation,  and  the  roilnd  turn  with  which  it  brought  her  up.    A  tale  of  charity, 

heart  burning,  hollow  pride,  and  enduring  love. 


MISS  Ashworth  had  never  felt  so 
strangely  in  all  her  life  before. 
It  seemed  like  a  direct  interposition  of 
Providence,  an  answer  to  her  great  wish 
— ^not  a  prayer,  for  it  would  have  been 
foolish,  according  to  her  creed,  to  pray 
for  a  hundred  dollars,  knowing  as  she 
did  that  there  was  no  known  way  by 
which  she  might  honestly  get  it. 

Honestly !  A  littlcT  heat  crept  into  her 
thin  cheek.  Of  course,  to  find  money  is 
not  to  be  dishonest;  indeed,  no.  Dis- 
honest ?  She  was  an  Ashworth,  the  very 
last  of  the  Ash  worths! 

And  here  was  the  money,  in  her  hand, 
picked  up  from  the  pavement  where  the 
hurrying  crowd  had  trodden  it  down, 
ten  ten  dollar  bills,  the  exact  amount  the 
doctors  at  the  hospital  had  said  would 
buy  the  appliances  which  would  enable 
Estelle  to  walk  again.  It  was  jdmost  a 
miracle. 

Her  small  fingers  closed  over  the 
money,  riches  greater  than  man  knew-^ 
Estelle's  recovered  power  of  locomotion. 

She  clasped  the  bills  tightly,  and 
looked  furtively  round — ^had  any  one 
seen  her  pick  them  up  ? 


The  jostling  people  pushed  her  this 
way  and  that;  she  was  merely  something 
which  impeded  the  fevered  rush  of  the 
human  tide.    A  whole  hundred  dollars! 

An  exultant  feeling  came  to  her,  and 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  higher  blue 
as  in  thankfulness.  It  was  a  miracle. 
Estelle  should  walk  once  more;  Estelle 
the  only  creature  in  the  world  to  whom 
she  was  of  account. 

For  three  years  her  constant  hope  had 
been  for  this  amount  of  money.  But 
there  had  been  no  way  for  her  to  get  it, 
she  who  did  the  little  odds  and  ends  of 
toil  that  she  might  keep  body  and  soul 
together  in  a  ladylike  manner,  although 
she  might  envy  the  women  in  the  neigh- 
borhood sometimes,  because  their  hum- 
bler labors  brought  them  in  more  than 
she  could  earn,  and  they  could  be  quite 
fashionably  dressed  on  Sundays. 

For  Miss  Ashworth  liked  .dress,  and 
copied  her  humbler  neighbors'  cut  of 
garments  more  or  less  successfully, 
though,  really,  she  did  not  see  how  she 
could  again  alter  her  best  black  which 
had  undergone  the  changes  of  the  mode 
for  the  last  ten  years  and  deceived  itself 
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into  the  semblance  of  being  fresh  every 
time. 

But  all  that  she  did  was  done  as  a 
lady  should  do  it;  she  could  not  forget 
that  she  was  an  Ashworth. 

Maybe  it  was  that  remembrance  which 
had  made  her  take  Estelle  three  years 
ago  when  the  child  had  saved  her  life  at 
the  expense  of  her  own  limbs.  Miss 
Ashworth  would  never  forget  that  day 
when  she  had  wandered  from  shop  to 
shop  asking  for  such  work  as  she  could 
do,  and,  unsuccessful,  turned  homeward, 
hoping  as  she  hoped  at  such  times  that 
her  pa  and  ma  up  in  heaven  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  tribulations  of  their  daughter 
on  earth. 

Crossing  Broadway  as  she  wiped  her 
eyes  she  heard  a  shout,  and  she  knew 
that  she  was  falling,  and  looking  up 
dazed  from  among  horses'  feet.  Then 
she  was  dragged  away,  to  the  detriment 
of  her  best  black,  and  her  rescuer  was 
under  the  horses'  feet  instead — ^a  girl  of 
about  twelve,  a  tatterdemalion. 

Miss  Ashworth  followed  the  child  to 
the  hospital.  For  several  months  the 
girl  was  there,  a  homeless,  friendless 
creature.  And  then  she  was  discharged 
"  cured  " — on  crutches. 

It  never  entered  Miss  Ashworth's 
mind  to  do  other  than  she  did — to  adopt 
the  child  who  had  maimed  herself  in 
saving  her  life. 

She  brought  her  to  the  little  flat,  a 
strange,  weird  young  thing;  she  cut  up 
the  second  best  black  and  robed  the  girl 
in  this,  insisting  that  henceforth  her 
name  should  be  Estelle  Ashworth,  in- 
stead of  Sally  Martin,  and  that  she 
should  live  up  to  the  new  name. 

For  three  years  she  toiled,  and  the  re- 
sult was  brilliant.  Estelle  was  as  aris- 
tocratic as  though  she  had  been  born  to 
the  purple,  with  all  Miss  Ashworth's 
ways  and  twice  her  appreciation  of  them. 

It  was  extremely  solacing  to  Miss  Ash- 
worth, though  she  owed  it  to  Estelle  to 
do  the  best  by  her  that  she  could;  her 
constant  regret  was  she  could  do  no 
more  than  §he  had  done. 

And  here  was  the  money  which  might 
do  everything  that  had  not  been  done; 
with  this  money  might  be  procured — 
Miss  Ashworth  would  not  have  used  the 
word  "bought'^ — the  mechanical  ar- 
rangements which  should  enable  Estelle 


to  go  about  without  the  use  of  those 
awful  crutches,  which  threatened  to  send 
the  child  into  consumption — ^the  doctors 
had  said  so;  with  this  money 

Oh,  it  was  like  playing  once  more  the 
rSle  of  Lady  Bountifid.  For  in  those 
old  never  to  be  forgotten  times,  a  hun- 
dred dollars  had  been  a  mere  bagatelle 
to  Miss  Ashworth. 

She  raised  her  chin  in  the  air;  who 
was  she  that  she  should  be  humble  and 
self  deprecatory,  as  had  been  her  way  for 
more  years  than  she  cared  to  count  ? — 
She  was  an  Ashworth,  and  even  though 
she  was  penniless  through  her  father's 
losses  during  the  war,  she  was  no  less  a 
lady  than  any  woman  in  her  honorable 
line. 

With  that  money  in  her  hand  she  felt 
quite  the  grande  dame,  she  who  had  been 
so  poor  and  timid  before  this. 

She  passed  by  shops  whose  rich  wares 
made  her  smile — she  might  go  into  any 
of  them,  and  buy  almost  any  reasonable 
priced  bit  of  elegance.  Suppose  she 
should  try  that  once  more,  do  what  she 
used  to  do  years  ago,  when  the  shop- 
keepers would  bow  and  smirk  to  her, 
even  coming  to  the  carriage  door  with 
her. 

Shopkeepers  no  longer  bowed  and 
smirked,  but  their  elegant  clerks  looked 
patronizingly  at  you  and  hj^  the  man- 
ners of  your  most  distinguished  gentle- 
men callers. 

As  she  went  along,  that  money 
clutched  in  her  hand,  the  old  times  came 
back  with  peculiar  poignancy,  and  she 
foimd  herself  recalling  shopping  epi- 
sodes, which  quite  took  away  her  breath. 

There  was  that  time  she  had  bought 
the  lemon  silk,  and  not  liking  it  after  it 
was  cut  oflE,  took  a  pink  one  as  well ;  there 
was  that  time  when  she  had  gone  to 
buy  a  rope  of  pearls,  and  in  the  shop 
met  a  friend  who  had  with  her  Hubert 
Kirk,  come  Nortli  for  the  winter. 

The  time  she  had  met  Hubert  Kirkl 
She  held  the  money  up  to  her.  What 
was  Hubert  Kirk  to  her!  had  she  not 
sent  his  ring  back  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  at  her  father's  command — ^her 
poor  father,  who  had  lost  his  all  ?  . 

She  had  not  thought  much  about  the 
man  for  years— except  when  she  en- 
deavored to  impress  Estelle  with  the  ex- 
tent of  her  one  time  joy,  so  that  the  girl 
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should  not  think  she  had  always  been  an 
unimportant  little  old  maid^  with  lace- 
like  wrinkles  at  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 

Now  Estelle  considered  that  her  bene- 
factress mnst  have  been  quite  a  princess 
in  the  old  times^  with  an  unlimited 
queue  of  admirers  sighing  for  her,  and 
Mifis  Ashworth  felt  that  this  was  as  it 
should  be;  Estelle  should  be  taught  the 
consequences  of  being  an  elegant  lady. 
She  feared,  though,  that  she  had  rung 
the  changes  on  one  man  so  much,  that 
out  of  him  alone  had  evolved  all  the  rest 
of  the  queue,  for  he  had  been  the  only 
one,  after  all,  whom  she  had  had  in  her 
mind  while  recounting  former  successes. 

Bah !  what  nonsense  all  this  was !  ^^  I 
am  a  ninny,'^  she  said.  '^  It  all  comes  to 
this,  that  now  Estelle  shall  have  her 
feet.'' 

She  would  go  and  tell  the  child.  She 
wished  it  were  a  hundred  and  five  dol- 
lars, for  she  would  like  to  purchase  a 
wedding  present  for  Mary  Maloney,  who 
laundered  down  on  the  first  floor;  Mary 
had  been  very  kind  to  Estelle,  and  would 
next  month  marry  that  nice  man  who 
smoked  such  horrid  tobacco,  and  was  in 
politics. 

Maybe  the  feet  people  would  take 
ninety  five  for  the  machines,  and  then 
she  might  achieve  a  silver  pitcher  for 
Mary,  wedding  presents  having  been  of 
silver  eiclusively,  in  her  young  days. 

How  lovely  the  air  was;  she  had  not 
thought  it  such  a  fine  day  before.  Es- 
telle with  her  feet,  and  Mary  Maloney 
with  her  silver  pitcher,  how  charming! 
Mary  would  be  married  by  a  priest,  and 
she  wQidd  take  Estelle  and  go  to  the 
ceremony. 

She  laughed — she,  an  Ashworth,  glad 
of  the  prospect  of  attending  the  mar- 
riage of  an  Irish  laundress  I 

And,  yet,  she,  an  Ashworth,  keeping 
money  that  was  not  her  own  1 

She  stopped  abruptly.  Yes,  it  was 
her  own,  it  must  be  her  own,  she  owed 
it  to  Estelle  who  had  lost  her  means  of 
locomotion  through  her.  She  would  do 
it,  she  would  do  it,  she  would  not  look 
into  a  newspaper  till  the  danger  was 
over  of  seeing  the  lost  money  advertised. 

Besides,  the  money  might  never  be 
advertised;  she  recollected  that  time 
when  her  ma  had  lost  a  valuable  ring 
and  had  not  advertised  the  loss.    Which- 


ever way  it  was,  Estelle  should  have  the 
means  of  going  about  the  world;  she 
should  not  be  a  helpless  cripple  any 
longer. 

Her  face  was  stem  when  she  reached 
the  tall  house  she  called  her  home;  it 
was  stern  when  Mary  Maloney  smiled  a 
wide  Milesian  smile  on  her  from  her 
doorway;  it  was  stern  when  she  had 
mounted  all  those  steps  and  laid  her 
hand  on  the  knob  of  her  door. 

A  young  voice  inside  was  chanting  a 
little  song.  It  was  a  song  Miss  Ashworth 
had  once  sung,  a  simple  French  affair 
which  a  certain  man  from  the  South  had 
liked. 

She  had  taught  all  her  old  songs  to 
Estelle,  but  hearing  this  one  now  made 
her  face  sterner  yet — she  had  compassed 
no  happiness  in  her  yoimg  days;  justice 
should  be  done  now,  justice  to  Estelle. 

She  opened  the  door  and  walked  in. 
^^  Ma  cheriBy  ma  helle  Marie/'  sang  the 

young  voice.     "Jfa  cherie "  then 

stopped. 

The  singer,  a  wan  little  girl  in  a  large 
chair  by  the  window,  looked  up.  She 
had  a  miniature  in  her  hand,  polishing 
it,  the  mate  to  it  lying  in  her  lap.  At 
her  side  in  the  window  was  a  tin  cage  in 
which  a  not  very  reputable  looking  par- 
rot on  a  swaying  perch  was  bending  his 
neck  till  he  seemed  to  turn  a  back  somer- 
sault though  his  feet  never  left  the 
perch. 

'^  Ah,  so  'tis  you,  Marie,"  sang  out  the 
polisher  of  the  miniature.  ^^  Ma  cherie, 
ma  helle  Marie " 

'*  Don't  sing  that  song,"  said  Miss 
Ashworth. 

^  "  But  why,"  asked  the  girl,  ^'  should 
I  not,  Marie?  " 

Not  that  Miss  Ashworth's  name  was 
Marie,  but  plain  Maria,  though  she  had 
taught  Estelle  to  call  her  Marie  because 
she  was  called  that  by  *^  a  friend." 

** Don't  sing  it,"  she  said, "  that  is  all." 

"  I  only  know  the  songs  you  taught 
me,"  retorted  Estelle.  "They  are  choice, 
if  not  numerous,  and ^" 

"We  will  not  have  that  one,  if  you 
please,"  said  Miss  Ashworth. 

Somehow,  that  song  was  displeasing  to 
her  as  she  stood  there,  that  money  in  her 
hand. 

Estelle  looked  at  her,  but  said  noth- 
ing, Marie  was  acting  as  she  acted  some- 
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times  when  she  said  she  had  dreamed 
overnight — and  how  was  Estelle  to 
know  they  had  been  dreams  of  times 
long  since  ? 

But  this  was  not  one  of  those  days,  for 
Marie  had  started  ont  quite  gaily,  and 
bade  Estelle  polish  the  miniatures  in  her 
absence. 

Miss  Ashworth  went  to  her  chamber, 
removed  her  bonnet,  and  came  back. 

"I  have  polished  pa/^  said  Estelle, 
handing  Miss  Ashworth  the  oval  por- 
trait of  hci*  paternal  relative,  ^^  but  ma  is 
very  much  corroded.  One  of  her  eyes  is 
quite  obliterated  with — ^with  corrode.'' 

"  S'cat ! ''  shrieked  the  parrot.  ''  Did- 
you  -  ever -see-the- devil -with -his  -  iron- 
spade-and-shovel '' 

"Marquis!''  commanded  Miss  Ash- 
worth. 

Marquis  did  his  best  to  turn  a  front 
somersault  without  quitting  his  perch. 

"  Give  me  those  things,"  said  Miss 
Ashworth,  and  grasped  the  miniatures 
and  put  them  in  her  pocket.  ^'  Estelle," 
she  said,  *^  I  am  happy." 

"Happiness  is  a  blessed  state,"  re- 
turned Estelle,  looking  doubtful. 

"  Did-you-ever  ?"  shrieked  the  parrot, 
and  tumbled  off  the  perch. 

"Estelle,"  went  on  Miss  Ashworth, 
"  I  think  I  have  told  vou  that  I  am  a 
lady?" 

"  A  thousand  times,"  glibly  answered 
Estelle.  "  All  our  women  are  ladies;  a 
Madam  Ashworth  danced  at  the  court 
of ^" 

"  That's  suftieient,"  interrupted  Miss 
Ashworth,  "  qxiite  sufficient.  1  know  all 
about  her."  Estelle's  manner  annoyed 
her  today,  though  it  was  just  as  she  had 
laboriously  taught  her  for  three  years. 

"  Estelle,"  she  began  again,  "  I  pre- 
sume you  know  I  would  do  nothing  a 
lady  should  not  do." 

"  Oh,  Marie !  "  cried  Estelle  effusively, 
holding  up  her  hands  with  Delsartian 
horror. 

*^  Marie  —  Marie  —  Marie !  "  shrieked 
Marquis,  dancing  without  his  feet,  like  a 
nautch  girl,  his  bill  catching  hold  of 
one  of  the  tin  slats  of  his  cage  as  though 
it  weVe  a  flute  and  he  played  upon  it. 

"  I  owe  so  much  to  you,  Estelle,"  pro- 
ceeded Miss  Ashworth,  "  exceedingly 
much." 

"  1  am  tired  of  that,"  interposed  Es- 


telle, not  at  all  like  the  old  novels  which 
were  her  usual  models.  "  I  know  you're 
going  to  say  I  ought  to  have  my  feet.  I 
don't  want  'em.  It's  better  to  be  with- 
out feet  and  be  where  I  am,  than  to  have 
feet  and  be  where  I  was  before.  My  feet 
are  a  chestnut,  don't  mention  'em  again. 
Mary  Maloney  was  up  here  talking  about 
her  wedding.  She  was  so  proud  about  it 
that  I  told  her  you  were  once  engaged  to 
marry  a  lord." 

"You  told  her  what?"  asked  Miss 
Ashworth. 

"Oh,  I  was  only  in  fun,"  answered 
the  girl.  "  You  know  you  were  a  belle, 
and  the  gentlemen  admired  you  vastly; 
you  sang  like  a  seraph,  ^a  friend'  of 
yours  told  you;  you  danced  like  a  sylph. 
Mary  Maloney  wanted  to  know  if  you 
could  do  the  '  skirt  dance.'  Oh,  it  was 
only  stretching  it  a  little  to  tell  her  you 
were  once  engaged." 

"  Marie  —  Marie  —  Marie  1 "  shrieked 
Marquis. 

"  Estelle,"  said  Miss  Ashworth 

"Not  a  word  about  my  feet,"  cried 
the  girl  irritably.  "It's  that  that's 
making  you  act  like  one  of  your  *  days.' 
I  wish  I'd  never  had  any  feet,  then  there 
wouldn't  be  any  fuss  about  'em.  You 
know,"  she  went  on  whimpering,  "I'd 
rather  have  them  ruined,  than  keep 
them  all  right  and  not  know  you.  Don't 
you  know  I  love  you? — don't  you  know 
I  love  you  even  better  than  those  gentle- 
men used  to  love  you  ?  Wliat  more  do  I 
want?— don't  you  bring  the  whole  world 
to  me? — don't  you  tell  me  lovely  stories 
about  pa  and  ma  and  all  those  gentle- 
men who  worshiped  you  ?  " 

"  Did  -  you  -  ever  -  see  -  the  -  devil  - 
with-his-iron-spade- and -shovel -a  -  dig- 
ging -  up  -  the  -  earth  -  with  -  his  -  big  - 
toe-nail?  "  sang  Marquis. 

Estelle  picked  up  an  old  umbrella,  de- 
nuded of  its  ribs  and  handle,  and  deftly 
threw  it  over  the  cage  in  the  nature  of 
an  extinguisher. 

But  a  fierceness  was  upon  Miss  Ash- 
worth ;  Estelle  could  not  have  made  her 
more  determined  than  by  reverting  to 
those  old  stories  she  had  told  the  child; 
stories  which  for  the  first  time  shamed 
her  now,  that  they  had  been  baldly  re- 
tailed to  an  Irish  laundress  through  a 
feeling  of  competition. 

She  a  ladv?    She  a  belle?    She  had 
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never  been  a  lady,  or  she  would  not  have 
told  thia  child  of  the  Btreet,  tales  of  her 
heart  sorrow;  she  had  never  been  a  lady, 
or  she  would  not  have  taught  this  girl  to 
call  her  by  the  pet  name  given  her  by 
that  man  of  years  ago — she  a  lady,  when 
by  stinting  herself  she  had  been  able  to 
buy  a  profane  bird  and  taught  it  to  call 
her  by  that  pet  name  when  she  had  been 
most  lonely,  before  Estelle  had  come ! 

The  finding  of  the  money  laid  bare 
her  heart  to  her,  laid  bare  her  mind  and 
soul,  and  she  was  bitter  against  herself 
and  all  that  was  hers. 

Yet  what  right  had  she  to  think  of 
herself,  either  to  praise  or  to  blame? 
There  was  a  debt  she  had  cringed  under 
for  three  years;  the  debt  she  owed  the 
child  who  had  saved  a  useless  life  at  such 
cost  to  herself;  if  she  were  the  reprobate 
she  now  saw  herself  to  be,  what  odds 
was  it  if  she  took  one  additional  step  in 
the  direction  she  had  been  going  so 
long  ? 

She  honest!  She  was  honest  in  noth- 
ing, had  never  been;  had  she  been  honest 
would  she  have  sent  back  Hubert  Kirk's 
ring?  What  to  her  were  the  issues  of 
that  war;  what  to  her  was  it  that  her 
father  had  been  on  one  side  and  Hubert 
on  the  other? — her  love  and  truth  for 
the  man  she  had  promised  to  marry 
should  have  been  everything* 

She  honest,  when  for  years  her  life 
had  been  a  tissue  of  foolishness,  an  in- 
sane effort  to  keep  up  a  standard  not 
hers  any  longer,  when  a  washerwoman 
visited  her  as  a  friend;  when  a  street 
child  was  the  only  one  from  whom  she 
might  extract  a  modicum  of  respect, 
when  a  vulgar  bird  was  Talued  as  a  pub- 
li^er  of  the  secret  of  her  heart? 

She  opened  her  hand  in  which  lay  the 
money  i^e  had  found. 

"  Child,*'  she  said,  in  a  hard,  dry  voice, 
*'  at  last  I  see  a  way  for  you  to  get  on  in 
the  world." 

Estelle  looked  at  her. 

*'It  is  very  wrong,"  continued  Miss 
Ashworth,  **for  your  young  life  to  be 
lived  as  it  is.  If  you  could  walk,  the 
right  way  of  living  might  be  open  to 
you.  For  three  years  I  have  taught  yon 
what  I  know,  and  yon  may  be  now  fit  to 
make  your  way." 

Estelle  continued  to  regard  her. 

'^You  mean,"  she  said,  *Hhat  I  am 
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to  get  the  machines  which  will  let  me 
walk  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Miss  Ashworth.  "Yes. 

"  They  will  cost  money^" 

"  A  hundred  dollars." 

"  And  yon  are  worth  that  much  ? 

Could  she  say  yes? — ^was  it  her  own 
money?  She  had  never  told  a  lie,  al- 
though her  life  for  years  had  been  a  lie. 
A  liar  and  a  thief ! 

"Marie — Marie — Marie,"  in  mnfiSled 
tones  came  the  voice  of  Marquis  from 
under  the  extinguisher. 

It  sounded  like  her  name  called  from 
far  off,  from  a  far  away  time.  She  could 
not  have  said  how  ghostly  it  sounded; 
that  name  given  her  by  the  man  to  whom 
she  had  been  so  untrue,  nor  how  it 
seemed  to  reproach  her  for  what  she  was 
about  to  do. 

It  was  well,  indeed,  that  Estelle  should 
go  from  her,  she  was  not  fit  to  have  a 
young  life  in  her  charge.  In  that  case 
was  it  not'  better  to  spend  this  money 
for  the  girFs  good  ?-^it  would  not  harm 
the  child,  only  herself. 

"  Marie — Marie — ^Marie !  "  came  the 
voice  of  Marquis. 

She  dashed  at  the  cage,  grasped  it  in 
her  arms,  and  carried  it  to  her  bedroom 
and  shut  it  in  there. 

When  she  came  out  into  the  living 
room  again,  Estelle  shrank  from  her,  and 
she  saw  it. 

"  What  ails  you? "  she  demanded. 
"And  one  thing  more,  I  will  not  have 
Mary  Maloney  come  up  here — ^a  com- 
mon creature  Uke  that !  " 

"  She  has  always  been  kind  to  you," 
said  Estelle,  "  and  to  me." 

"  Kind ! "  shrilled  Miss  Ashworth. 
"  The  kindness  of  a  servant.  I  will  not 
have  her  here,  I  say." 

She  sat  heavily  down  and  looked  about 
her,  at  the  meannesses  of  the  room. 
Then  she  turned  to  Estelle. 

"  About  those  things  the  doctor  says 
you  ought  to  have,"  she  said,  "  I  have 
the  money.  I  got  it  unexpectedly.  You 
shall  be  measured  for  the  things  tomor- 
row. Not  a  word ! — I  will  have  my  way." 
And  then  she  was  quiet  for  some  time. 

Nor  did  Estelle  say  a  word.  Labori- 
ously she  reached  for  her  crutches  back 
of  her  chair,  she  put  them  under  her 
arms  and  rose,  swaying  a  little  until  she 
was  fairly  balanced. 
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"  What  are  you  about  to  do?  "  asked 
Miss  Ashworth. 

**  I  am  going  where  I  belong/^  an- 
swered the  girl.  "  I  am  going  with  com- 
mon people  like  myself." 

"  You  will  stay  where  you  are,"  com- 
manded Miss  Ashworth. 

"  Do  you  love  me  ?  "  asked  the  girl. 

Miss  Ashworth  frowned;  to  tell  her 
that  she  loved  her  would  keep  her  here 
always,  and  she  was  not  fit  to  have  that 
young  life  with  her. 

"  No  1 "  she  said — she  had  told  her 
first  lie. 

Estelle  limped  to  the  door,  never  once 
looking  round,  and  was  gone. 

Miss  Ashworth  heard  the  clomp  of  the 
crutches  going  down  the  stairs,  growing 
fainter  and  fainter,  till  it  was  gone,  and 
she  was  alone. 

Better  so,  even,  better  have  the  child 
in  an  honest  atmosphere  than  here  where 
all  was  deception  and  miserable  make 
believe. 

She  sat  there  for  a  long  time,  she  knew 
not  how  long. 

**  Marie  —  Marie  —  Marie!  "  Marquis 
called  faintly  from  tlie  next  room. 

The  bird  was  hungry,  and  when  hun- 
gry he  called  her  thus. 

The  shadows  lengthened,  the  day  was 
closing  in  upon  her.  At  intervals  came 
the  hushed  cry  of  her  name  from  the 
bedroom. 

The  noises  in  the  house  increased  and 
became  varied,  strident  femininity,  the 
gutturals  of  the  male  returning  from  his 
day's  labor;  but  Estelle  did  not  return. 

The  roar  of  the  streets  grew  muflSed, 
the  jar  of  the  cartway  less,  and  you  could 
even  hear  an  unmusical  laugh  once  in  a 
while  as  unmerry  pleasure  drew  it  forth. 
And  Estelle  did  not  return. 

When  Miss  Ashworth  rose  at  length, 
something  jingled  in  her  pocket;  it  was 
the  miniatures  of  her  mother  and  her 
father. 

She  drew  them  forth  and  looked  at 
them  in  the  light  of  an  electric  lamp 
that  flashed  into  the  room.  Here  was 
her  mother  who  had  loved  her,  here  was 
her  father  who  had  separated  her  from 
the  man  she  loved;  they  were  both  at  rest 
now.  Did  they  see  their  daughter  and 
know  of  the  faulty  life  she  had  lived  ? 

"  Marie — ^Marie — Marie !  "  came  the 
voice  of  Marquis. 


She  sat  down  again;  as  in  a  dream 
she  heard  her  name  called  till  a  sort  of 
terror  possessed  her.  The  room  was  dim, 
night  was  at  hand,  and  that  mysterious 
bird  voice  called  her  by  the  name  given 
her  by  the  man  she  had  promised  to 
marry. 

"  Marie — Marie — Marie !  " 

It  was  dreary  reproach  now;  it  said: 
'^  That  one  who  loved  me  should  live  a 
life  of  falsity  and  dishonesty,  a  life  of 
silly  sentiment  and  maundering!  " 

Her  mother's  face,  her  father's  face 
looked  hazily  up  at  her  from  the  minia- 
tures in  her  lap.  It  was  all  the  past,  all 
that  she  dared  claim  as  her  own  was  gone 
from  her. 

Xo,  there  was  something  else,  a  puls- 
ing, living  young  heart  clung  to  her,  and 
lavished  its  affection  on  her — the  heart 
of  a  homeless  child.  Dared  she  cast  this 
oflF?— dared  she 

*^  Marie  —  Marie  —  Marie!  "  sounded 
low  and  dreary. 

She  raised  her  thin  arm  in  the  air. 
"  If  the  dead  know  of  the  living,"  she 
said  passionately,  "  my  mother  knows 
that  I  am  only  a  woman  and  that  my 
heart  lias  ached  all  these  years,  and  I 
never  knew  it  till  now.  It  is  this  money 
— it  is  this  money  that  has  brought  all 
the  old  times  back.  And  yet  I  did  not 
want  the  money  for  miyself.  Oh,  my 
God,  must  I  always  be  selfish,  always 
seeking  for  my  own  happiness!  " 

^•'  Marie — Marie — Marie !  " 

She  started  to  her  feet. 

"  I  must,  I  must  hold  all  that  I  can," 
she  cried,  "  my  hope  of  heaven." 

She  ran  from  the  room  without  her 
bonnet.  Then  she  came  back  for  it.  She 
went  into  her  bedroom  for  it,  and  Mar- 
quis flapped  his  wings  at  sight  of  her. 

*^  Bird,"  she  said  bitterly,  "  am  I  any- 
thing to  you  but  the  one  who  feeds 
you  ?  " 

"Did -you -ever -see -the  -  devil " 

crooned  Marquis.  "S'cat!  S'cat! 
Cracker !    Cracker  I    Cracker  I  " 

She  fed  him  between  the  slats  of  his 
cage,  hurriedly. 

A  clock  struck  eight !  Should  she  be 
in  time  ? 

She  hastened  down  the  stairs,  out  into 
the  street — in  search  of  Estelle?  Not 
that. 

She  went  to  a  newspaper  ofSce  and  in- 
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serted  her  advertisement  for  the  morn- 
ing's issue — "  Found,  a  hundred  dollars 
in  bills.  The  owner  can  have  it  by  ap- 
plying to  Maria  Edgeworth  Ashworth/' 
and  her  address — ^not  Marie,  but  the  old 
Maria;  she  had  put  aside  forever  now 
the  man  who  had  bestowed  upon  her  the 
French  synonym  for  her  name. 

The  night  air  was  cool  and  pleasant  as 
she  passed  through  its  waves  and  eddies, 
a  great  fever  gone  from  her,  a  fever  she 
believed  she  had  had  many  years,  ever 
since  that  time  she  had  sent  back  the 
ring. 

Estelle  was  gone  from  her,  but  she  de- 
served that;  she  still  had  Marquis. 

She  was  very  humble  when  she  reached 
the  house.  Mary  Maloney,  waiting  for 
her  politician,  looked  amazed  at  her 
when  she  came  in,  no  longer  the  fine 
lady,  the  jest  of  the  house,  but  a  poor 
humble  woman. 

*^  Mary,''  she  said,  "  I  have  thought 
myself  superior  to  you."  She  caught 
the  rough  hand  in  her  own.  "  I  am  an 
ugly  minded  old  woman,"  she  went  on — 
and  never  before,  even  to  herself,  had 
she  admitted  age. 

She  bent  and  kissed  the  hand  she  held, 
and  went  from  the  room,  the  woman 
looking  after  her  and  thinking  of  the 
new  joke  at  her  expense. 

Wearily  Miss  Ashworth  made  her  way 
up  the  stairs.  Now  must  her  life  be 
lonely  as  it  had  been  before  Estelle  had 
entered  it;  she  had  only  Marquis  now. 

Her  room  was  full  of  wavering  shad- 
ows as  of  shapeless  things  which  had 
once  been.  She  made  a  lighk  She  cried 
out.  For  ihete  was  Estelle  in  her  usual 
chair,  the  parrot  in  its  cage  in  the 
window. 

EsteUe  burst  into  a  torrent  of  tears. 

**  I  cannot  leave  you,  I  cannot  leave 
you,"  she  sobbed.  "  You  have  been  so 
good  to  me.  Let  me  stay;  we  may  get 
on  together  by  working  hard." 

Mies  Ashworth  went  to  her: 

**  You  donH  know  how  grateful  I  am," 
she  said.  *'  I  am  so  unworthy,  dear.  I 
will  try  to  do  better  now,  indeed  I  will." 

But  Estelle  only  wept  the  more. 

"Child,"  went  on  Hiss  Ashworth, 
**will  you  change  your  name  back  to 
what  it  was?    May  I  call  you  Sally?  " 

"No,  no,"  cried  the  girl  in  fright. 
"No,  no.     It  will  seem  like  the  old 
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times  come  back  again.    No,  no,  please 
Marie." 

''At  any  rate,**  said  Miss  Ashworth, 
"henceforth  call  me  not  Marie,  but 

"Why,"  expostulated  Estelle,  "did 
not  your  ^  friend '  call  you  Marie  ?  " 

Miss  Ashworth  felt  very  old  indeed. 

"  Only  he,"  she  said.  "  Only  he.  And 
I  have  been  such  a  foolish  woman.  Let 
it  be  Maria." 

"  Marie  —  Marie  —  Marie,"  sleepily 
called  Marquis. 

"  He  will  not  change  the  name,"  tri- 
umphantly said  Estelle,  pointing  to  the 
cage.    "  He  loves  you,  and  so  do  I." 

"Do  you,  child?"  Miss  Ashworth 
asked,  eagerly.  "Before  Heaven,  do 
you  ?  " 

"You  know  I  do,"  snapped  Estelle. 
"  And  now  tell  me  what's  been  the  mat- 
ter with  you  all  day? — ^what's  the  matter 
with  you  now  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  me  now,"  softly  answered  Miss 
Ashworth,  "but  today  a  demon  pos- 
sessed me,  as  he  has  possessed  me  for 
years — the  demon  of  dishonesty.  I 
found  money,  I  would  have  spent  it  on 
you,  because  I  owe  it  to  you  to  assist  you 
to  walk  again.  Instead,  I  have  adver- 
tised it.  Only  love  me  a  little  till  1 
deserve  more." 

She  got  down  on  her  knees  for  a  min- 
ute and  put  her  head  in  Estelle's  lap. 

Then  she  rose  hastily;  she  was  not 
entirely  a  new  wpman,  the  demon's 
shadow  had  not  all  disappeared,  so  she 
feared  to  say  more. 

She  put  the  girl  to  bed,  then  came 
and  sat  beside  the  parrot  all  night  with 
no  light  save  the  erratic  electric  lamp 
in  the  street,  living  far  into  the  honester 
life  she  now  would  call  hers,  the  shadow 
of  the  demon  becoming  less  and  less. 

Hereafter  she  would  do  humbler  work, 
not  dallying  with  toil  as  had  been  her 
way;  she  would  ask  Mary  Maloney  to  let 
her  do  the  starching  for  her,  and  so  be- 
gin the  truthful  life.  She  had  Estelle, 
that  was  her  first  reward;  she  had  her 
hope  of  heaven. 

One  thing  she  said,  when  the  east 
was  growing  pearly,  and  even  from  her 
window  the  day  looked  pure  and  beauti- 
ful, though  it  might  soon  grow  smirched 
and    ruined    by    contact    with    man. 
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Strangely  enough  she  said,  "  I  deserve 
you  more  at  this  minute  than  1  ever  did 
in  my  life  before.  If  you  are  dead 
maybe  you  know  this;  if  you  are  living — 
God  bless  you!'' 

The  parrot  awoke  and  was  fed,  and 
danced  his  dance  in  which  his  feet  took 
no  part,  while  his  owner  hung  the  min- 
iatures on  their  old  nails  on  the  wall. 

She  went  down  to  Mary  Maloney,  who 
engaged  her  to  assist  her  in  starching  on 
the  morrow — ^not  today,  for  today  she 
must  wait  for  answers  to  her  advertise- 
ment; her  hope  was  that  the 'money 
would  soon  leave  her  hands. 

So,  a  little  while  later,  when  she  was 
tidying  her  bedroom  and  heard  Bstelle 
speaking  as  to  a  stranger,  she  was  glad 
that  the  probable  owner  had  come  for  it. 
She  took  it  from  under  her  pillow  and 
went  towards  the  living  room. 

"Marie — ^Marie — Marie!"  called  Mar- 
quis. 

Then  a  voice  arrested  her;  was  it 
Marquis  gibbering  the  name,  that  made 
something  seem  to  come  to  her  from  the 
old  time?  Oh,  she  was  done  with  all 
that  nonsense,  forever  done  with  it ;  she 
must  not  forget  the  new  life  she  had  en- 
tered upon. 

She  opened  the  door  and  went  into 
the  living  room.  A  man  was  there, 
looking  at  the  two  miniatures  on  the 
wall,  Estelle  loquaciously  informing  him 
they  represented  Miss  Ashworth's  pa 
and  ma,  and  were  considered  very  beau- 
tiful, though  not  flattering. 

He  turned  as  Miss  Ashworth  ad- 
vanced.   He  looked  at  her  fixedly. 

"  I — er — came "  he  said,  and  she 

wondered  if  Marquis  were  still  calling 
her  name — ^^  I  came  in  answer  to  an 
advertisement  regarding  a  sum  of  money 
a  lady  named  Ashworth  has  found." 

^Mutely  she  held  out  the  money. 

"  I  have  lost  no  money/'  he  said. 

She  drew  back  her  hand. 

"A  good  many  years  ago,"  he  was 
saying,  "I  lost  something,  and  I  won- 
dered when  I  read  your  advertisement 
if '' 

He  stopped  abruptly. 

And  all  the  time  she  was  thinking  that 
Marquis  was  calling  her  by  her  name. 

"  I  am  living  here."  the  man  went  on 
awkwardly.  "  I  formerly  lived  in  the 
South." 


Her  fingers  wrapped  over  the  bills. 

"  Your  advertisement,"  the  man  was 
saying  more  and  more  awkwardly, 
"  made  me  wonder  if  there  could  be  two 
of  the  same  name — ^yours  is  not  a  com- 
mon name." 

"Marie — Marie — Marie!  "  called  Mar- 
quis. 

"  Did  you,"  the  man  asked,  "  ever 
know  a  Hubert  Kirk?  " 

Miss  Ashworth  grasped  the  back  of  a 
chair,  the  money  falling  at  her  feet. 
She  looked  wildly  at  the  man,  at  his 
grizzled  hair,  his  elderly  beard,  his 
fading  blue  eyes. 

Her  own  face  was  a  marvel,  a  strange- 
ness that  was  almost  beauty  came  into  it. 

"You "she  gasped.    "You " 

"Marie!" 

Was  it  Marquis  calling  her  name  ?  She 
could  not  see  very  well,  everything  was  a 
blur  to  her,  though  she  knew  that  Bs- 
telle was  crying  out  and  pounding  on  the 
floor  with  her  crutches. 

"Marie!" 

It  was  not  Marquis — ^it  was  not  Es- 
telle calling  her  name  with  a  thrill  in  it. 

"  Marie !  " 

She  was  not  holding  the  chair  any 
longer,  she  was  not  holding  to  any- 
thing, her  arms  had  fallen  to  her  sides, 
her  feet  seemed  not  to  be  on  the  floor; 
and  yet  she  was  upheld,  supported. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  to  see  other  eyes 
looking  into  them,  eyes  pitiful  and 
gentle — there  was  no  old  time,  there 
was  no  new  time,  no  loneliness,  no  want 
of  everything. 

With  a  low  sigh  of  infinite  rest  she 
raised  her  face  close  to  his;  her  arms 
came  slowly  up  until  her  hands  could 
lock  round  his  neck. 

"  I  said  this  morning,"  she  murmured 
slowly,  "  if  you  were  living,  God  bless 
you!  I  said — ^I  deserved  you  today  as  I 
had  never  deserved  you  before.  Where 
is  Estelle — she  loves  me.  So  does  Mar- 
quis." 

His  face  bent  over  hers. 

"  And  does  no  one  else  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Ma  cherie,  ma  belle  Marie?  " 

Then  her  voice  rose  in  a  great  throb- 
bing cry,  as  though  all  the  pent  in  sordid 
years  sprang  into  beauty  and  the  glow  of 
answered  waiting. 

"  Hubert ! "  was  her  cry.    "  Hubert !  " 

Her  demon  had  been  her  love. 
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A  tale  of  trials  in  the  great  metropolis,  wherein  is  shx)wn  that  the  fight  with  poverty  and  illness 
may  have  all  the  exciting  features  of  a  contest  with  life  threatening  conditions  in  the 
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Bronson  and  Owen,  two  young  men  from  the  coantry,  oome  to  New  York  to  make  a  living  with 
their  pens.  Owen,  of  timid,  shrinking  nature,  has  the  idea  of  beeoming  a  great  poet,  which  Bronson, 
the  practical,  who  has  had  a  longer  experience  of  city  life,  speedily  knocks  out  of  him.  They  take  a 
small  room  together,  and  endeavor  to  make  both  ends  meet  by  writing  jokes  for  the  comic  papers,  while 
Bronson  has  also  under  way  a  serial  story  which  an  editor  has  told  him  he  may  be  able  to  use  when  it  is 
completed 

Bronson^s  Unole  Josiah  is  expected  in  town  for  the  day,  and  the  young  man — ^who  has  written  home 
glowing,  but  not  strictly  truthful  accounts  of  his  progress  and  good  fortune — shires  two  expensive  rooms 
wherewith  to  impress  his  uncle.  Everything  goes  as  they  had  planned  until  a  terrible  rain  storm  prevents 
the  old  man's  departure,  and  instead  of  one  day's  residence  in  the  apartment,  it  stretches  out  to  two — 
then  three,  with  the  end  not  yet  in  sight,  so  Bronson  pawns  his  watch  to  meet  the  landlady's  demands. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


A  NIGHT  OF  PERIL. 


THERE  is  no  need  of  describing  in 
detail  the  rest  of  that  day;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  in  the  evening  an  unex- 
pected ending  was  put  to  the  unpleas- 
ant state  of  aifairs. 

But  this  did  little  to  bring  back  the 
peace  of  mind  of  the  two  young  men, 
for  the  damage  was  already  done. 

The  impatience  of  Josiah  Hooker 
boiled  over  at  last.  By  the  last  gleam 
of  light  he  saw  that  it  was  still  raining 
hard  and  likely  to  continue. 

*^  Boys/^  he  cried  suddenly,  "  those 
roads  won^t  be  dry  for  a  week;  I  am 
going  to  quit !  ^^ 

The  two  could  barely  restrain  a  cry  of 
delight. 

"  But  how  are  you  going?  *'  inquired 
Owen. 

"  My  time  is  worth  something  to  me," 
the  other  responded, "  and  I  canH  afford 
to  wait  any  longer.  A  train  leaves  the 
Grand  Central  about  eight  o^clock  at 
night,  and  I  am  going  to  take  it  I  " 

"  But  what  about  the  horses?  ^*  asked 
Bronson. 


*'  Oh,  I'll  send  some  one  after  them," 
answered  Uncle  Josiah;  "  Tve  fooled 
away  time  enough  'round  here." 

The  old  man  spent  not  a  minute  more 
discussing  the  plan;  it  was  a  relief  to 
the  others  to  have  something  to  do,  and 
they  set  to  work  with  a  will  packing  up 
the  old  gentleman's  carpet  bag. 

Fifteen  minutes  after  the  announce- 
ment of  his  sudden  decision  he  was 
ready  to  leave  the  house. 

"And  you  fellows  needn't  come  up 
with  me  either,  and  git  all  soaking  wet," 
he  said;  "  I  can  find  the  way." 

And  almost  before  the  breathless 
pair  had  time  to  realize  what  was  taking 
place,  their  terrible  strain  was  at  an 
end.  Uncle  Josiah  had  hurried  down 
the  steps,  and  all  that  was  to 'be  seen  of 
him  was  his  green  umbrella  bobbing  up 
the  street. 

Then  Owen  and  Bronson  slammed  the 
door,  went  back  into  their  room, 
dropped  down  in  a  chair  and  gazed  at 
each  other  speecliless  with  emotion. 

"He  has  gone!"  gasped  Bronson 
finally. 

It  no  longer  made  any  difference 
whether  it  rained  or  not;  but  although 
the  terrible  tension  was  at  last  oflf  their 
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minds,  they  did  not  feel  equal  to  any 
literary  efTorts  that  night,  and  both 
were  glad  to  go  to  bed. 

*^  There  is  no  use  borrowing  trouble," 
said  Bronson;  "I  havenH  any  more 
watches  to  pawn,  but  there  are  other 
things  in  my  trunk,  so  I  guess  we  wiU 
get  along  somehow/' 

And  those  were  Bronson's  last  words 
as  he  went  to  sleep. 

Neither  of  them  slept  very  soundly, 
Bronson  especially  being  haunted  by  a 
dream,  formed  of  a  combination  of  an 
irate  landlady  and  the  tortures  suffered 
by  the  Prisoner  of  DeviVs  Island, 

And  as  the  night  wore  on,  the  dream 
seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  oppres- 
sive, and  Bronson's  slumbers  became 
more  restless.  How  long  he  had  been 
asleep  he  had  no  idea,  but  when  he 
awakened  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
frightful  nightmare,  born  of  the  dread- 
ful scenes  he  had  been  describing  in  his 
blood  curdling  story. 

The  prisoner  was  in  a  torture  cham- 
ber, at  the  mercy  of  his  cruel  torment- 
ors, w^ho  were  visiting  upon  him  every 
conceivable  form  of  agony.  At  last, 
when  their  devilish  ingenuity  was  ex- 
hausted, tKey  had  concluded  to  despatch 
their  helpless  victim  by  means  of  fire. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  was  an  iron  • 
post  and  about  this  men  had  been  heap- 
ing a  great  mass  of  wood;  Bronson  him- 
self seemed  to  be  the  shrieking  prisoner 
who  was  being  dragged  over  towards 
this,  and  chained  to  the  pile,  struggling 
furiously,  but  borne  down  and  choked 
by  superior  numbers. 

Then  came  the  dreadful  moment 
when  the  match  was  applied  to  the 
wood.  First  there  was  a  faint  curl  of 
smoke  and  then  a  cloud  which  grew 
thicker  and  tliicker. 

The  light  of  the  flame  seemed  to  leap 
about  Bronson's  eyes;  the  smoke  got 
into  his  nostrils  and  filled  his  lungs, 
choking  him.  He  struggled  desperate- 
ly, screaming  in  agony. 

Higher  and  figher  yet  rose  the 
flames.  At  last,  when  almost  overcome, 
he  succeeded  by  one  superhuman  effort 
in  breaking  his  chain  and  tearing  his 
arms  free. 

He  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  gazed 
wildly  about  him. 

So  realistic  and  so  terrible  had  been 


his  dream  that  Bronson  was  not  able  to 
tell  at  what  moment  he  awakened  from 
it;  all  that  he  knew  was  that  he  found 
himself  sitting  up  in  bed,  the  perspira- 
tion standing  out  in  beads  upon  his 
forehead. 

He  sprang  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  gasping  for  breath.  At  first  he 
was  absolutely  unable  to  separate  the 
vision  which  still  haunted  him  from 
the  actual  reality,  but  presently,  as  he 
strove  to  breathe,  the  conviction  forced 
itself  upon  him  that  it  was  no  dream, 
that  it  was  real  smoke;  and  a  moment 
later,  with  a  cry  of  horror,  he  leaped 
towards  the  door. 

He  flung  it  open  and  as  he  did  so  he 
sprang  back  with  a  yell.  The  hallway  of 
the  house  was  a  seething  mass  of  flame 
which  burst  into  his  face  and  drove  him 
back  across  the  room. 

The  next  instant  the  house  seemed  to 
shake  with  his  wild  yell  of  ^'  Fire,  fire  I  " 

Then,  blinded  and  choked  by  the 
smoke,  he  staggered  over  to  the  bed 
where  Owen  had  been  lying;  he  clutched 
his  friend  by  the  arm,  at  the  same  time 
snatching  up  some  of  his  clothing. 

"  Quick,  quick,''  he  cried.  "  Let's  get 
out  of  here !  " 

But  this  was  easier  said  than  done. 
The  two  tried  to  force  their  way  out  into 
the  hall,  but  they  found  it  almost  im- 
passable. 

Meanwhile  the  house  was  echoing 
with  screams,  only  half  drowned  by  the 
roaring  of  the  flames. 

For  a  moment  the  two  were  abso- 
lutely at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do;  they 
rushed  to  the  windows,  but  there  were 
no  fire  escapes,  and  the  ground  was  far 
below. 

Now  almost  overcome  by  the  dense 
black  smoke,  they  again  staggered  out 
into  the  hall.  As  they  did  so,  a  figure 
rushed  by  them  and  they  heard  a  voice 
which  they  recognized  as  that  of  the 
landlady. 

"  Up  stairs,  up  stairs,"  she  screamed. 
^' There  is  a  ladder  to  the  roof.    Quick!  " 

The  two  rushed  out  into  the  hall  to 
follow  her  up  the  steps ;  they  knew  that 
every  instant  was  precious,  for  they 
could  not  hold  out  mucli  longer  in  the 
smoke. 

"  Is  there  no  one  else  down  stairs  ?  " 
Bronson  gasped,  for  he  had  kept  some- 
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thing  of  his  presence  of  mind  in  spite  of 
the  peril. 

"No  one/*  was  the  woman^s  answer. 
"  We  are  the  only  ones  left  in  the 
house.*' 

The  two  fonght  their  way  np  the 
stairs  to  the  top  floor,  where,  to  their 
infinite  relief,  they  found  there  was 
actually  a  ladder.  The  woman  rushed 
up  first  and  pushed  open  a  scuttle. 

She  disappeared  upon  the  roof  above, 
shouting  to  the  others  to  follow.  Bron- 
son^  turning  to  assist  Owen,  was  just  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  their  danger  was 
over  when,  with  a  sudden  cry,  the 
younger  man  tore  himself  loose  from 
his  friend^s  grasp,  and  staggered 
towards  the  stairway  once  more. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  roared  Bron- 
son.    "  Come  back  here  1  ** 

But  Owen,  without  a  word,  dashed 
wildly  back  through  the  thick  smoke. 

The  yoimg  fellow  had  suddenly  recol- 
lected that  the  trunk,  with  all  of  his 
precious  poetry,  was  below  at  the  mercy 
of  the  flames. 

"  Come  back  here,'*  Bronson  shouted. 
"  It  is  suicide.** 

But  there  was  no  answer,  and  though 
almost  overcome  by  the  deadly  fumes, 
Bronson  dropped  his  clothing  and 
rushed  towards  the  stairway  down  which 
his  friend  had  disappeared. 

Clutching  the  banister,  he  stumbled 
down  the  steps,  groping  about  him  as  he 
went  and  shouting  furiously,  though 
with  ever  weakening  voice.  But  no 
trace  of  Owen  was  to  be  found,  nor 
could  he  hear  him. 

He  was  obliged  to  rush  all  the  way 
down  the  stairs  again  and  into  their 
sleeping  room.  The  flames  were  now 
roaring  about  Bronson*s  face  as  he 
fought  his  way  on,  but  there  was  no 
thought  in  his  miifd  of  giving  up;  he 
knew  just  where  to  go. 

There  was  only  one  spot  in  the  room 
where  Owen  could  be;  and  as  Bronson 
staggered  towards  it  a  moan  reached  his 
ear. 

^  Stooping  low  to  get  the  last  breath  of 
air  which  was  left  in  the  place,  and  at 
the  same  time  groping  about  the  floor, 
he  at  last  stumbled  upon  a  prostrate 
figure  lying  a  few  feet  from  the  trunk. 

Bronson  was  nerved  to  desperation 
at  that  fearful  moment;  he  knew  that 


his  life  depended  upon  the  struggle,  and 
he  gathered  all  his  faculties  for  one  des- 
perate run. 

He  snatched  up  the  body,  in  his  arms 
and  then  turning  towards  the  door, 
made  a  dash  for  the  stairway.  He  was 
choking  for  breath,  his  head  was  fairly 
reeling,  and  his  knees  tottering  beneath 
him.  But  still  a  spark  of  energy  re- 
mained, and  he  fought  his  way  up  the 
steps  one  by  one. 

At  last  he  reached  the  top,  still  drag- 
ging his  friend  with  him.  Here  for  a 
moment  he  reeled  and  almost  fell  back- 
wards, but  by  clutching  the  banisters 
he  managed  to  steady  himself.  Then 
he  darted,  half  falling,  towards  the  foot 
of  the  ladder. 

The  last  thing  he  remembered  was 
clutching  the  latter  as,  completely  over- 
come by  his  terrible  effort,  he  sank  un- 
conscious to  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  PBOBLEM  AND  ITS  SOLUTION. 

Bbonson  had  no  means  of  telling  how 
great  a  space  of  time  elapsed  before  he 
next  became  aware  of  being  alive.  The 
first  thing  he  recollected  was  a  roaring 
in  his  head,  and  confused  shouting 
going  on  about  him. 

Gradually  his  ideas  became  clearer; 
he  found  his  head  was  supported  by 
some  one.  As  he  still  smelledjthe  smoke 
strongly,  he  struggled  to  raise  himself 
and  gaze  about. 

A  single  glance,  however,  was  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  realize  that  he  was  no 
longer  within  the  burning  death  trap. 
Cold  air  was  playing  about  his  face,  and 
the  rain  was  beating  upon  it. 

He  was  lying  upon  a  tin  roof;  in  the 
darkness  he  could  see  almost  nothing, 
but  he  made  out  that  it  was  a  woman 
who  was  supposing  him,  and  he  heard 
a  voice  whispering  in  his  ear: 

*'  Lie  still,  now,  like  a  good  b*y.** 

The  first  thought  which  flashed  across 
Bronson*B  mind,  however,  did  not  lead 
him  to  obey  this  request;  instead  he 
raised  himself  with  a  convulsive  effort. 

*'  Owen!  **  he  gasped. 

^' Faith,  he  is  all  right,**  said  the 
other,  *'  and  sure,  it*s  a  narrow  escape 
yez  both  had !  ** 
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Bronson  sank  back  ouce  more,  taking 
deep  breaths  of  the  cool  air.  The 
sounds  of  the  excitement  still  con- 
tinued, and  he  made  out  that  he  was 
on  the  roof  of  a  house  quite  near  the 
fire. 

The  firemen  had  run  several  lines  of 
hose  up  here,  and  were  flooding  the 
burning  house  through  the  scuttle,  out 
of  which  an  almost  solid  column  of 
smoke  was  still  pouring. 

Meanwhile  Bronson's  attendant,  who 
was  a  fat,  good  natured  Irishwoman, 
was  fanning  his  face  and  doing  her  best 
to  calm  him. 

^^Are  yez  able  to  walk  now?^^  she 
said,  as  he  tried  to  rise  to  his  feet. 
^^  Faith,  and  I  can  help  you,  and  you 
can  come  down  to  my  room.'* 

"  Where  is  Owen? ''  demanded  Bron- 
son again. 

"  Sure,  he  is  down  there,"  replied  the 
woman.    "  Poor  Fy;  he  was  near  dead/' . 

She  assisted  Bronson,  who 'staggered 
to  his  feet.  Just  at  that  moment  one 
of  the  firemen  came  over  towards  them, 
and  Bronson  (who  was  clad  in  a  blan- 
ket) noticed  that  the  man  was  carrying 
some  clothing  over  his  arm. 

"  AVe  found  this  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  when  we  brought  you  out,''  he 
said.    "  It  must  be  yours." 

And  the  clothing  proved,  indeed,  to 
be  the  coat  and  trousers  which  Bronson 
had  snatched  up  in  his  first  flight. 
These  he  hastily  donned,  while  his  es- 
cort obligingly  looked  the  other  way. 

She  then  assisted  him  across  several 
of  the  roofs  and  down  another  scuttle, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  found  himself 
in  a  small  but  comfortable  looking 
room,  where  Owen  was  lying.  Several 
people,  who  were  evidently  tenants  of 
the  lodging  house,  were  taking  care  of 
him. 

Bronson  saw  to  his  relief  that  Owen's 
eyes  were  open,  and  that  the  latter  rec- 
ognized him  with  a  feeble  nod.  Outside 
in  the  street  he  could  hear  the  sounds 
of  the  excitement  which  indicated  that 
the  fire  was  still  raging. 

"  Evidently  the  sdarm  must  have  been 
tiimed  in  long  before  I  woke  up," 
thought  Bronson,  ^  and  it  was  fortunate 
that  it  was  so,  or  we  should  have  been 
dead  by  this  time." 

His  kind  hearted  neighbor  made  him 


comfortable,  and  then  gradually  as  his 
mind  cleared,  he  had  time  to  thmk  over 
the  situation  and  realize  the  dreadful 
state  of  affairs  which  faced  hinu 

He  had  escaped  with  his  life,  but  that 
was  about  all.  All  his  clothing  except 
his  coat  and  trousers,  all  the  contents  of 
his  trunk,  all  6i  his  jokes  and  Us  joke 
ledger  were  gone  forever;  he  had  not  a 
thing  left  in  the  world,  and  neither  had 
Owen! 

"By  George,  we  have  pretty  nearly 
touched  the  limit  now,"  he  muttered  to 
himself. 

His  losses  were  irreparable,  but  there 
was  no  use  mourning  over  them;  still  he 
could  not  restrain  a  groan  of  despair  as 
he  went  over  the  list  of  his  belongings. 

'^  I  figured  I  had  enough  there  to  keep 
me  going  for  several  months,  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,"  he  thought. 

And  then  another  idea  occurred  to 
him;  during  the  last  two  or  three  days 
he  had  been  diligently  and  heroically 
working  at  the  completion  of  his  story, 
and  instinctively  he  clutched  at  the 
breast  of  his  coat. 

His  relief  may  be  imagined  when  he 
felt  the  bundle  of  manuscripts  that 
chanced  to  be  in  the  pocket,  and  he  gave 
a  cry  of  relief  which  caused  Owen  to 
raise  himself  feebly  and  gaze  at  him. 

"  The  rest  of  it  is  at  the  Olobe  office," 
Bronson  chuckled.  "We  are  saved  1" 
And  with  that  he  sank  back  and  dosed 
liis  eyes  peacefully.  He  felt  that  the 
fates  could  not  have  him  at  their  mercy 
very  long  now. 

"I  can  at  least  manage  to  get  ink 
and  paper,"  he  told  himself. 

His  vigorous,  healthy  constitution 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  this  strain; 
it  was  not  long  before  the  effect  of  the 
smoke  passed  away.  He  was  soon  up 
and  walking  about  the  room,  occasion- 
ally gazing  out  of  the  window  at  the 
fire. 

It  had  gained  unusual  headway  before 
the  arrival  of  the  firemen,  and  it  was 
still  blazing  furiously,  so  that  the  entire 
street  was  lit  up. 

Below  was  a  tangled  mass  of  hose, 
with  firemen  running  in  every  direction; 
further  down  the  street  a  mass  of  people 
had  gathered,  smd  scattered  here  and 
there  the  engines  could  be  seen  and 
heard  pumping  away  vigorously. 
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The  building  in  which  they  then  were 
was  only  three  or  four  doors  from  the 
scene  of  the  fire. 

**  It  is  not  likely  that  we  will  be  able 
to  stay  here  very  long,"  Bronson 
thought,  as  he  turned  towards  Owen. 

The  latter,  with  his  more  delicate  con- 
stitution, had  not  rallied  so  quickly;  he 
was  still  pale  and  scarcely  able  to  raise 
himself,  and  there  was  a  wobegone 
look  upon  his  face  for  which  Bronson 
had  no  trouble  in  guessing  the  cause. 

All  the  poems,  including  the  immor- 
tal "  Hero  of  Manila,"  were  gone  for- 
ever ! 

"  Never  mind,"  Bronson  whispered, 
^^  you  still  have  your  genius." 

And  then  his  mischief  once  more 
cropping  out,  he  added,  "  And  besides, 
it  wonH  take  you  but  a  week  or  two  to 
write  another  epic." 

The  next  minute  he  was  reminding 
Owen  that,  at  any  rate,  they  were  now 
free  from  Uncle  Josiah,  and  besides, 
they  had  escaped  without  the  necessity 
of  pa3ring  the  extra  three  fifty. 

^*  We  have  left  our  trunk,"  he 
laughed, "  and  that  will  have  to  be  suffi- 
cient! " 

The  woman  who  had  taken  charge  of 
the  refugees  was  poor,  like  most  of  the 
other  people  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
she  showed  no  lack  of  hospitality.  The 
contents  of  her  larder  were  brought  out, 
and  though  the  two  were  not  in  the  least 
hungry,  she  insisted  upon  their  eating 
something  to  restore  their  strength. 

"  Put  in  all  yon  can,"  Bronson  whis- 
pered to  Owen,  "for  we  don't  know 
when  we  may  get  anything  more." 

He  did  not  fail  to  thank  his  good 
natured  hostess  for  her  care,  but  as  he 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  sev- 
eral others  who  were  carried  out  by  the 
firemen  being  put  into  ambulances  and 
driven  to  the  hospital,  he  could  not  help 
thinking: 

"  If  we  had  only  managed  to  get  oiit 
down  stairs,  we  could  have  played 
'possum,  and  stayed  in  the  hospital  for 
a  week  or  two!  " 

However,  that  opportunity  was  gone, 
80  he  made  the  most  of  what  was  left. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  that  before 
what  he  expected  occurred;  a  policeman 
knocked  on  the  door  and  informed  the 
woman  tharit  would  be  necessary  for 


them  to  leave  the  room,  as  the  fire  was 
not  yet  under  control. 

Several  other  people  extended  to 
Bronson  the  offer  of  temporary  shelter; 
but  the  latter  had  been  thinking  over 
the  situation  in  the  mean  time  and  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do. 

"  Owen  has  no  clothes,"  he  told  him- 
self, "  and  so  if  he  stays  here  until  day- 
light, he  will  never  get  home.  He  won't 
attract  any  attention  now." 

Accordingly  he  refused  all  offers,  and 
declared  that  they  would  return  to  their 
own  little  room  on  the  block  below. 

"  I  can  carry  him,"  said  Bronson;  "  I 
am  plenty  strong  enough  now." 

There  was  only  one  objection  to  that 
plan;  Bronson  had  his  coat  and  trousers, 
but  ho  hat  or  shoes;  the  latter  difficulty 
was  solved,  however,  as  soon  as  stated, 
for  the  Irishwoman  promptly  volun- 
teered the  loan  of  a  pair. 

Bronson  politely  suggested  that  he 
could  not  get  them  on,  but  the  case 
proved  far  otherwise;  and  he  was  soon 
ready  for  the  expedition. 

AVrapping  his  friend  in  the  blanket, 
he  trudged  bravely  down  the  stairs  and 
hurried  off  up  the  street.  A  policeman 
assisted  him  through  the  dense  crowd, 
and  in  a  very  short  while  indeed  he 
found  himself  once  more  before  the  fa- 
miliar lodging  house. 

Everything  was  just  as  they  had  left 
it;  the  trombone  player  was  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  the  whole 
neighborhood  was  awake,  and  that  no 
one  had  time  to  listen  to  him,  by  work- 
ing in  a  little  extra  practice.  He  was 
stUl  playing  the  same  air — "  Wotan's 
Farewell." 

"It  is  the  Fire  scene,"  chuckled 
Bronson,  "  and  very  appropriate." 

He  climbed  the  three  fiights  of  stairs 
and  once  more  entered  the  bare  little 
room.  The  two  had  not  yet  given  it  up, 
for  they  of  course  had  expected  to  re- 
turn at  any  hour. 

"  The  ministers  tell  us  that  every- 
thing is  a  blessing  in  disguise,"  re- 
marked Bronson  cheerfully.  "  You  see, 
Ower)>  since  that  trunk  is  gone  we  have 
plenty  oJ  room,  and  the  two  of  us  can 
manage  to  sleep  here  without  any 
trouble." 

With  which  reflection  he  tenderly  de- 
posited his  burden  on  the  bed,  and  then 
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after  lighting  the  light,  paused  in  front 
of  the  little  cracked  mirror  to  contem- 
plate his  reflection.  His  Eace  had  been 
made  abeoluteljr  black  by  the  smoke, 
and  with  the  rest  of  his  costume  he  pre- 
sented a  most  extraordinary  appearance. 

Owen  declared  that  he  felt  much 
stronger  than  before,  and  Bronson 
seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  to 
hold  a  council  of  war  with  him. 

"  We  must  take  an  inventory  of  our 
stock  and  resources,^^  he  said,  ^^  and  find 
out  just  how  we  stand;  tomorrow  morn- 
ing we  hare  got  to  set  out  and  fight  the 
world  all  over  again/'         .« 

"  We  have  nothing,"  groaned  Owen, 
except  your  suit  and  the  loan  of  a  pair 
of  shoes." 

'^DonH  get  discouraged,"  laughed 
Bronson.  "  We  have  the  ^  Prisoner  of 
Devil's  Island,'  and  you  have  the  jokes 
which  Marner  has  accepted  and  a  lot 
more  still  in  your  head  which  he  will 
accept  very  soon.  We  will  manage  to 
get  through,  and  don't  you  forget  it." 

"  But  how  can  I  sell  jokes  when  I 
can't  get  out?  "  demanded  Owen. 

^^  Oh,  we  will  take  turns,"  declared 
Bronson.  ^'  We  don't  need  to  both  go 
together.'* 

"  But  how  can  you  go,"  protested 
Owen,  still  unconvinced,  "when  you 
have  no  shirt  or  collar  or  hat?  And 
surely  you  can't  wear  those  shoes!  ** 

"  Those  are  all  among  the  problems 
we  have  to  discuss,"  answered  Bronson. 
"  The  mi^eting  will  now  come  to  order." 

"  The  first  thing,"  he  went  on,  some- 
what more  seriously,  *^  is  for  us  to  get  a 
little  ready  money;  we  heven*t  a  cent, 
and  I  don't  know  anybody  from  whom 
I  can  borrow.  I  did  think  that  if  I  got 
very  low  I  could  pawn  some  clothing, 
but  I  am  afraid  the  present  state  of  the 
law  won't  let  me  try  that  plan*  So  I 
guess  the  fijrst  thing^  I  shall  have  to  do 
will  be  to  get  out  and  earn  enough  to 
supply  us  with  food." 

"  Can't  you  get  the  editor  to  advance 
you  something  on  that  story  of  yours?  " 
asked  Owen. 

'*  He  said  he  wouldn't,"  said  Bronson, 
"so  that  is  out  of  the  question;  you 
might  be  able  to  get  something  out  of 
Marner,  but  of  course  we  must  not  count 
on  that.  I  think  I  can  manage  to  earn 
a  little  by  working  around  for  a  day  or 


so;  I  can  make  enough  in  one  day,  you 
know,  to  keep  us  for  pretty  nearly  a 

week." 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out?  "  asked 
Owen,  in  some  surprise. 

"  I  have  been  keeping  my  eyes  open 
since  I  have  been  in  the  city  and  I  have 
not  failed  to  make  some  calculations 
which  will  stand  me  in  good  stead  in  an 
emergency  like  this.  I  know  a  place 
where  you  can  buy  good  milk  for  four 
cents  a  quart  and  where  you  can  get  a 
good  sized  loaf  of  bread  for  the  same 
price.  That  much  would  keep  us  for  a 
day  without  the  least  trouble,  and  I 
fancy  the  price  of  it  will  be  easy  to  get." 

Cheery  reflections  like  these  served 
to  restore  Owen's  spirits  considerably; 
Bronson's  confidence  was  contagious. 

"  The  only  difficulty,"  the  latter  con- 
tinued, "  is  to  get  out.  I  have  got  to 
take  that  story  over  to  the  editor  of  the 
GUbe,  and  how  I  am  ever  going  to  do  it 
without  a  shirt  or  a  collar  or  a  hat  is 
more  than  I  can  figure." 

'*'  Can't  you  tell  him  about  the  fire  ?  " 
Owen  asked  after  a  while. 

"  He  is  a  disagreeable  sort  of  a  chap," 
said  Bronson,  "  as  you  know,  and  I 
shouldn't  like  to  have  any  explanations 
to  make;  besides,  I  would  not  relish 
walking  into  that  office  looking  like  a 
tramp.  We  have  got  to  think  up  a  bet* 
ter  plan." 

Owen  suggested  borrowing  a  collar, 
or  constructing  one  out  of  paper,  but 
neither  of  these  two  plans  seemed  fea- 
sible; when  the  difficulty  was  finally 
solved  it  was  Bronson's  ingenuity  which 
won  the  day. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  with  a  boil 
on  his  neck?  "  he  chuckled; "  I  will  raise 
aboil!" 

"  But  how  about  the  hat?  "  Owen  de- 
manded. 

"  Oh,  they  won't  notice  that  when  I 
get  inside,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  walk 
along  the  street  without  one." 

This  plan  was  the  one  which  was 
actually  carried  out.  Owen  was  by  this 
time  able  to  walk  about,  and  it  was  with 
much  laughter  and  merriment  that  the 
two  set  to  work  on  their  scheme. 

Bronson's  first  care  was  to  wash  the 
black  oflf  his  face,  and  then  Owen  care- 
fully parted  his  hair  with  his  fingers.  A 
towel  was  wrapped  carefully  about  his 
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neck,  and  his  coat  collar  turned  up  and 
pinned  around  it. 

The  shoes  had  several  buttons  off,  but 
on  tiie  whole  the  effect  created  was  not  a 
yery  bad  one,  and  with  the  very  first 
gleam  of  daylight  Bronson  set  out  with 
the  intention  of  looking  for  some  kind 
of  work^  leaving  his  companion  to  while 
away  the  time  by  sle^ng  or  thinking 
up  jokes  as  he  chose. 

"  I  hayenH  any  pencil/^  Bronson  said, 
*'  and  so  you  will  have  to  keep  them  in 
your  head  until  I  can  buy  one/^ 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


A   NEW   STAKT. 


Bkonson  had  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  for 
he  was  setting  out  entirely  at  random. 
It  was  then,  of  course,  too  early  to  go 
to  the  Globe  office,  and  his  first  care  was 
naturally  to  get  something  to  eat. 

A  man  who  keeps  his  eyes  open  can 
usually  find  an  opportunity  of  the  sort 
he  is  seeking,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Bronson  had  gone  no  further  than  the 
sidewalk  before  something  had  suggest- 
ed itself  to  his  ready  wits. 

In  going  down  the  stairs  he  had 
brushed  against  a  newsboy  with  a  bun- 
dle of  papers  under  his  arm.  The  boy 
pushed  one  under  a  door,  and,  turning, 
hurried  out  again. 

Instantly  an  idea  flashed  over  Bron- 
son, who  had  been  wishing  for  a,  cent 
with  which  to  buy  a  newspaper  to  con- 
sult the  advertisements. 

*^Here  is  my  chance,*'  he  thought; 
^'  the  Lord  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selres!" 

The  room  belonged  to  the  trombone 
player,  and  Bronson  knew  he  must  be 
asleep,  or  he  would  be  making  himself 
heard. 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the 
young  man  stooped  down,  poked  his  fin- 
gers under  the  door,  and  to  his  delight 
was  just  able  to  grasp  the  paper,  which 
he  carefully  and  noiselessly  drew  out. 

He  made  his  way  down  to  the  door, 
where  he  paused  for  a  moment  to  scan 
the  ^'Help  Wanted— Male"  column. 
There  were  several  advertisements  of 
places  which  seemed  to  offer  possibili- 
ties, and  he  made  a  mental  note  of  them. 

He  was  about  to  turn  and  restore  the 


paper  again,  when  something  occurred 
which  suggested  a  new  possibility  to 
him. 

It  was  a  very  small  event,  but  as  has 
been  said  before,  Bronson's  mind  was 
working  arfd  he  was  awake  to  any 
chance,  however  slight. 

A  man  came  out  of  a  house  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  and  walked  down 
to  the  comer,  where  he  invested  in  a 
paper. 

''  By  Jove,*'  thought  Bronson,  « it'll 
look  pretty  near  stealing,  but  I've  suf- 
fered enough  from,  that  trombone 
player,  and  I  think  he  is  in  my  debt! 
I'll  pay  him  back  in  about  ten  minutes." 

Quickly  slipping  the  paper  under  his 
arm  he  started  off  down  the  street.  On 
the  next  block  a  tall  hotel  building 
caught  his  eye,  and  he  noticed  a  man 
coming  out  of  the  entrance  with  a* 
satchel  and  umbrella  in  his  hand. 

**  Evidently  this  is  his  first  appear- 
ance," thought  Bronson,  as  he  hurriedly 
crossed  the  street. 

"  Paper,  sir?  "  he  cried. 

The  man  glanced  at  him,  and  a  guilty 
feeling  swept  over  the  amateur  news- 
boy; but  the  other  had  of  course  no  idea 
of  the  real  state  of  things,  and  probably 
he  would  not  have  cared  if  he  had. 

To  Bronson's  delight,  the  other  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  ^  I  was  just  looking 
for  one." 

The  price  of  the  paper  was  one  cent; 
the  man  pulled  out  a  nickel  and  handed 
it  to  Bronson,  who,  of  course,  looked 
blank. 

'^  I — ^I  haven't  a  cent  of  change,"  he 
stammered. 

"  Xo  change?  "  exclaimed  the  other; 
'^  Well,  you're  a  fine  newsboy!  " 

"  I'm  not  a  newsboy,"  was  Bronson's 
frank  response;  ^^I  was  burned  out  in 
that  fire  around  the  corner,  and  I  am 
starting  out  with  the  capital  of  one 
newspaper.  I'll  get  you  the  change  if 
you  will  wait  just  a  moment." 

The  man  laughed  good  naturedly. 

*' That's  a  clever  story,"  he  said; 
''you  may  keep  the  change  on  the 
strength  of  it." 

But  Bronson  did  not  relish  the  insin- 
uation, 

"111  get  you  your  change  if  you 
please,"  he  said. 
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He  turned  and  scurried  across  the 
street  to  a  store  and  hurriedly  getting 
pennies  for  the  nickel,  hastened  back 
again;  but  his  customer  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen. 

Bronson  realized  that  the  man  had 
taken  this  method  of  forcing  the  gift 
upon  him,  and  he  was  not  at  all  pleased; 
he  darted  around  the  comer  and  gazed 
in  every  direction,  but  the  other  had 
made  his  escape,  and  whether  he  would 
or  no  Bronson  was  compelled  to  keep 
the  five  cents. 

He  was  able  to  endure  the  humiliation 
philosophically.  In  fact,  it  was  not 
without  a  thrill  of  triumph  th^t  he  real- 
ized that  he  was  already  a  capitalist. 

He  turned  and  hastened  homeward 
again,  stopping  at  the  first  news  stand 
to  purchase  a  duplicate  of  the  paper. 
This  he  carefully  and  quietly  stuffed 
under  the  trombone  player^s  door,  and 
then  with  a  good  conscience  and  with 
the  remaining  four  pennies  jingling  in 
his  pocket  he  again  hurried  down  the 
street. 

The  last  experiment  had  suggested  a 
plan  to  him,  and  he  made  his  way  over 
the  familiar  road  to  City  Hall  Square. 

This  time  it  was  not  to  visit  the  edi- 
torial rooms  of  the  Olobe,  but  to  go  down 
the  narrow  lane  between  the  tall  build- 
ings where  the  newspapers  were  dis- 
pensed to  the  fighting  boys. 

Bronson  struggled  in  through  the 
crowd  and  purchased  eight  papers  with 
his  four  cents;  they  were  given  him  not 
without  a  growl  from  the  man  in  charge, 
who  did  not  relish  dealing  with  such 
small  fry. 

**  Oh,  ni  be  back  again  before  long,*' 
laughed  Bronson. 

And  sure  enough,  he  was. 

He  hurried  over  towards  Broadway, 
which  even  at  that  early  hour  was  be- 
ginning to  fill  up  with  the  crowd;  there 
he  found  many  rivals,  but  he  was  quick 
and  wide  awake,  and  before  half  an  hour 
had  passed  he  had  disposed  of  his  eight 
papers. 

He  hurried  back  to  the  dispensing 
counter,  and  was  soon  started  out  with 
another  bundle  of  sixteen.  This  time 
he  divided  his  capital  and  had  two  va- 
rieties. 

He  worked  for  an  hour  or  two  dis- 
posing of  these.    When  they  were  gone 


he  felt  with  a  thrill  of  triumph  that  the 
bread  and  butter  problem  was  solved, 
for  that  day  at  least. 

By  this  time  it  was  sufiiciently  late  in 
the  morning,  and,  accordingly,  with  his 
manuscript  in  his  hand  and  the  some- 
what uncomfortable  consciousness  of 
the  towel  around  his  neck  and  the  fe- 
male shoes  on  his  feet,  Bronson  made 
his  way  once  more  through  the  busy 
building  to.  the  office  of  the  savage 
editor. 

The  latter,  however,  was  in  rather  a 
good  humor  that  morning;  he  noticed 
Bronson^s  throat,  and  inquired  if  he  had 
been  ill. 

"  Oh,  nothing  very  serious,**  was  the 
response;  *^  I  expect  to  be  well  shortly." 

The  man  said  that  he  would  read  the 
story  immediately,  if  Bronson  would 
wait,  which  he  was  only  too  glad  to  do, 
almost  breathless  with  eager  expect- 
ancy. 

He  was  enabled  then  to  realize  Owen*s 
feeling  during  the  reading  of  the  poem; 
but  the  result  was  fortunately  somewhat 
different  this  time,  as  the  editor  de- 
clared that  the  story  was  satisfactory. 

"I  have  only  two  m'ore  chapters  to 
finish,**  said  Bronson,  *^  and  I  think  I 
can  do  them  in  two  days.** 

^^  If  you  do,*'  the  other  answered,  "  I 
will  begin  the  story  the  following  Sim- 
day,  and  you  will  be  paid  immediately.** 

Bronson  was  fairly  ready  to  dance  as 
he  made  his  way  out  of  the  office;  the 
loss  of  his  property  and  the  few  days  of 
starvation  before  him  seemed  now  like  a 
mere  joke  to  him  in  the  face  of  such  a 
prospect  as  that. 

"It  sort  of  takes  the  edge  off  the 
struggle,**  he  thought;  "my  sixteen 
pennies  don*t  feel  half  so  heavy  as  they 
did  a  while  ago.** 

EecoUecting  that  Owen  was  anxious- 
ly awaiting  liis  return,  he  lost  no  time 
in  getting  back  to  the  room. 

"  I  guess  the  boy  will  be  ready  to  go 
out  himself  now,**  he  thought. 

He  was  quite  hungry  after  his  labors. 
He  stopped  on  his  way  to  the  room  and 
purchased  the  eight  cent  meal  which  he 
had  described.  He  was  compelled  to  de- 
posit the  other  eight  cents  for  the  can 
in  which  he  carried  the  milk. 

As  he  and  Owen  ate  their  breakfast, 
Bronson  described  his  campaign. 
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"  I  snppose,  according  to  strict  moral- 
ity/' he  said,  *'  every  bit  of  this  is  stolen; 
but  it  tastes  none  the  worse  for  that." 

Owen  declared  that  he  now  felt 
strong  enough  to  make  an  expedition 
himself;  in  the  mean  time  he  had 
cudgeled  out  of  his  brain  a  number  of 
new  jokes,  besides  recollecting  some  of 
the  others  which  he  had  written  down 
in  the  last  few  days. 

*'I  will  go  up  and  call  on  Mamer/' 
he  said, "  and  see  what  I  can  do." 

Accordingly  Bronson  disrobed,  and 
after  helping  Owen  to  dress,  tumbled 
into  bed,  where  he  soon  fell  asleep,  while 
Owen  hurried  up  to  the  studio  of  the 
artist. 

His  expedition  proved  nearly  as  suc- 
cessful as  Bronson's;  it  seemed  almost 
as  if  the  fates  were  anxious  to  make  up 
for  their  recent  bad  treatment  of  the 
two. 

Mamer  glanced  over  the  jokes,  and  to 
Owen's  great  joy  expressed  himself  as 
satisfied  with  one  after  another,  and 
when  the  artist  stowed  no  less  than 
eleven  away  in  his  pockets,  the  young 
joke  maker  could  scarcely  believe  his 
good  fortune. 

'*  I  will  draw  these  up,"  said  Mamer, 
"  in  the  course  of  the  next  week  or  two; 
let  me  have,  some  more  just  as  soon  as 
you  get  them,"  and  with  that  he  turned 
once  more  to  the  Bible. 

Just  now  the  model  was  standing  in 
an  heroic  attitude,  with  his  arms 
stretched  out  on  each  side,  representing 
Samson  pulling  down  the  pillars  over 
the  gathering  Philistines. 

Owen  ventured  timidly  to  inquire  as 
to  the  prospect  of  getting  any  money; 
but  here  he  met  with  less  success. 

**  Tm  awfully  sorry,  old  man,"  replied 
the  artist,  "but  Fm  hard  up  for  cash 
just  now  myself,  and  I  can't  advance 
you  any.  Besides,  I  haven't  sold  any 
jokes  of  yours  yet  except  the  trombone 
one.  That  was  taken  by  one  of  the  even- 
ing papers,  and  you  are  likely  to  see  it  at 
any  time;  but  I  will  have  a  few  more 
sold  by  the  next  time  you  come." 

People  stopped  to  gaze  at  Owen  as  he 
rushed  hatless  down  Broadway,  but  he 
was  not  in  the  least  conscious  of  it,  and 
in  a  short  while  he  burst  into  the  room 
and  announced  his  good  fortune  to 
Bronson. 


The  two  had  a  war  dance  on  the  spot 
where  the  ill  fated  trunk  had  previously 
stood^  when  Owen  had  finished  his  story. 

*'  And  I've  conjured  up  an  idea,  too, 
since  you've  been  gone,"  exclaimed 
Bronson.  "  Here,  take  the  can  back  to 
the  grocer  where  we  got  the  milk,  and 
with  the  deposit  money  he'll  give  you 
back  buy  me  a  pencil  and  some  paper. 
Then  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  up  to." 

It  was  not  long  before  Owen  was  back 
with  the  writing  materials  and  Bronson 
at  once  set  to  work  on  an  account  of 
their  predicament,  which  he  put  in  as 
funny  a  light  as  he  could,  laying  special 
emphasis  on  the  one  suit  of  clothes  be- 
tween them  and  the  "fake"  boil,  in- 
vented to  conceal  the  lack  of  a  collar. 

"  There,"  he  exclaimed,  when  he  had 
finished.  *'  Now  you  take  my  place  in 
bed  for  a  while.  I'll  hustle  into  those 
clothes  and  take  this  stuflE  over  to  an 
editor  I  know,  who  may  like  it  and  ar- 
range in  some  way  to  pay  me  on  the 
spot." 

Inside  of  an  hour  he  was  back,  wav- 
ing a  two  dollar  bill  in  the  air  as  though 
it  were  a  fortune. 

"Now  for  the  laying  out  of  the 
money,"  remarked  Bronson,  when  their 
exuberance  of  joy  over  this  windfall  had 
expended  itself.  "For  one  thing,  we 
must  each  have  a  pair  of  shoes,  so  we 
can  return  these  borrowed  ones.  Then 
you  are  to  be  outfitted  with  a  suit  of 
clothes,  to  say  nothing  of  a  hat  apiece 
we  need.  And  there  are  lots  of  other 
things  besides.  We  must  have  a  sauce- 
pan if  we  are  to  cook  any,  and  we  can't 
keep  on  parting  our  hair  with  our 
fingers."  ^ 

It  was  a  great  deal  to  attempt  to  ac- 
complish with  two  dollars,  but  Bron- 
son's  wide  experience  was  useful  in  this 
case  as  it  had  been  on  many  a  previous 
occasion. 

"  I  will  just  show  you  what  I  can  do 
in  the  matter  of  shoes,  for  instance,"  he 
said,  as  he  stuffed  the  money  into  his 
pocket  and  again  took  his  departure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  do  the  whole  purchasing  in 
one  trip,  but  he  left  this  as  a  surprise 
for  Owen. 

His  destination  was  that  interesting 
quarter  of  the  East  Side,  known  as  "  the 
Bay,"  otherwise  Baxter  Street. 
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Bronson  looked  like  a  prospective 
purchaser,  and  he  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  very  far  along  in  the  neighbor- 
hood before  he  was  seized  by  one  of  the 
eagle  eyed  proprietors,  who  was  mount- 
ing guard  in  front  of  his  shop. 

Bronson  came  of  a  bargain  making 
race,  and  he  chuckled  to  himself  as  he 
thought  he  would  display  some  of  Uncle 
Josiah's  horse  trading  acuteness. 

"  I  want  to  get  a  cap,"  he  said. 

The  eager  proprietor  dragged  him 
over  into  one  corner  of  his  store,  where 
he  proceeded  to  take  out  every  conceiv- 
able variety  of  hats. 

It  was  only  by  repeated  demands  that 
Bronson  succeeded  in  getting  at  the 
cheaper  articles.  The  Hebrew  gentle- 
man discovered  to  his  chagrin  that  he 
had  a  customer  who  was  not  to  be  hood- 
winked or  cajoled,  and  finally  Bronson 
succeeded  in  purchasing  a  cap  which 
looked  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear, 
but  which  the  other  assured  him  was 
"  brand  new  and  just  imported." 

"I  sells  it  so  sheap,"  said  he,  "be- 
cause I  gets  it  vitout  any  duty  I  " 

Bronson,  after  a  long  discussion,  paid 
him  ten  cents  for  the  article,  which  he 
thought  was  about  as  low  as  he  could 
get  it,  even  on  Baxter  Street;  and  then, 
after  the  fashion  of  Uncle  Josiah  in 
making  horse  bargains,  he  turned  as  if 
to  go  out  of  the  store, 

"  Here  vas  a  beautiful  suit,"  put  in 
the  glib  storekeeper,  "  a  beautiful  suit; 
it  yust  fit  a  young  sheutleman  like  you." 

**How  much  do  you  want  for  it?" 
asked  Owen. 

"  Six  dollars,"  said  the  otl^er.  "  It 
vas  the  ladest  London  style." 

Bronson  gav#  a  slight  laugh. 

"You  vitLst  think  you  have  got  a 
greenhorn,"  said  he,  "  or  a  millionaire ! 
I  canH  aif ord  to  pay  any  such  prices  for 
clothing." 

"Veil,  I  have  sheaper,"  cried  the 
other,  striving  his  best  to  keep  Bronson 
from  getting  through  the  door;  "  I  have 
dem  all  brices,  if  you  will  look  here.  Dis 
vas  a  beautiful  coat." 

"  How  much  do  you  want  for  that?  " 
demanded  Bronson. 

"  Oh,  dot  vas  the  sheapest  coat  you 
find  in  de  city;  I  sell  it  for  two  dollar, 
and  dot  vas  fairly  giving  it  avay;  it  fit 
you  like  de  paper  on  de  vail ! " 


But  again  Bronson  was  scornful  and 
made  another  effort  to  reach  the  door. 
The  proprietor  clung  to  him  like  an  oc- 
topus, pointing  this  way  and  that  to  all 
the  wonderful  bargains  which  his  store 
had  to  offer. 

"  If  you  likes  de  coat,"  he  cried,  "  I 
vas  make  it  a  special  reduction;  I  sell 
it  to  you  for  a  dollar  sef enty  fife." 

"  I  donH  need  any  coat,^^  said  Bron- 
son. "This  is  a  fine  coat  I  have  on; 
besides,  if  I  were  to  get  any  it  would  be 
only  a  cheap  coat — a  second  hand  one." 

"  Oh,  a  second  hand  coat,"  exclaimed 
the  proprietor.  "Vy,  I  haf  a  whole 
store  full  of  second  hand  coats  if  the 
shentleman  vill  only  look." 

Bronson  allowed  himself  to  be 
dragged  to  the  back  of  the  shop,  though 
still  keeping  up  a  sufficiently  vigorous 
resistance.  Here  the  proprietor  set  to 
work  to  spread  out  coat  after  coat,  rang- 
ing in  price  from  one  dollar  up. 

Bronson  glanced  at  one,  a  half  worn 
bicycle  coat  which  he  fancied  would 
about  suit  Owen;  but  he  was  very  care- 
ful not  to  let  the  proprietor  see  him 
eying  it. 

He  made  out  that  the  man  would  take 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  for  the  article, 
then  with  a  violent  effort  he  tore  him- 
self loose  and  once  more  started  for  the 
door. 

"  You  are  the  highest  priced  fellow  I 
have  found  along  here,"  he  said.  "  You 
haven^t  got  hold  of  a  greenhorn." 

There  was  more  argument  and  excite- 
ment; the  proprietor  protested  vehe- 
mently, and  again  dragged  Bronson 
back,  going  lower  and  lower  in  his  price, 
ten  cents  at  a  time,  until  finally  he  had 
offered  the  article  for  seventy  five  cents. 

"  It  is  not  worth  a  quarter,"  declared 
Bronson,  a  statement  which  moved  the 
other  almost  to  tears. 

"  Vy,  I  paid  more  as  sef  enty  fife  cents 
for  dot  coat,"  he  cried,  "I  vas  losing 
money! " 

At  this  Bronson  waxed  indignant, 
and  again  made  a  dash  for  the  door. 

"  What  are  you  trying  to  keep  me 
for  ?  "  he  cried;  "  I  have  no  idea  of  pay- 
ing such  prices  for  clothing;  I  wouldnH 
pay  you  a  penny  more  than  fifty  cents." 

"Ve  split  the  difference,"  said  the 
man;  "I  sells  you  dot  coat  for  sixty 
cents." 
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Then  Bronson  knew  that  he  had  car- 
rie&  the  day.  With  another  violent  ef- 
fort he  succeeded  in  getting  out  on  the 
sidewalk,  and  started  oS  down  the 
street. 

"  I  will  look  somewhere  else/*  he  cried 
to  the  proprietor,  who  was  still  ding- 
ing to  him,  protesting  eloquently  and 
gesticulating  with  great  yehemence. 

Of  course  several  other  "  pullers  in,** 
seeing  the  quarrel,  made  a  dive  for  the 
victim  to  capture  him;  they  had  already 
laid  hold  of  Bronson,  and  the  latter  was 
half  way  into  the  store  next  door  when 
the  original  proprietor  at  last  collapsed. 

"I  take  de  fifty  cents!"  he  yelled. 
''  Come  hack.** 

Then  Bronson  had  another  fight  to 
get  free  from  his  new  captors.  In  a 
short  while,  however,  he  was  back  in  the 
store,  and  in  possession  of  the  coat. 

He  spent  the  next  hour  or  so  in  com- 
pleting his  purchases  in  the  same  way. 

The  Hebrew  set  out  to  persuade  him 
that  he  needed  a  pair  of  trousers,  the 
upshot  of  which  debate  was  that  Bron- 
son succeeded  in  finding  a  pair  that  were 
sufficiently  cheap.  They  were  ducks, 
which  had  once  been  white,  but  were 
now  in  a  most  lamentable  state  of  dirti- 
ness. 

That  did  not  trouble  Bronson  in  the 
least,  however,  for  they  had  at  any  rate 
sufficient  water  at  home,  and  he  was 
used  to  doing  his  own  laundry  work, 
drying  the  clothing  on  the  fire  escape. 

The  proprietor  absolutely  fixed  the 
price  of  these  at  fifty  cents,  from  which 
he  came  down  to  forty  when  Bronson 
reached  the  door,  and  to  thirty  cents 
when  he  got  out  on  the  sidewalk;  by  the 
tune  he  was  once  more  in  the  hands  of 
the  other  watchers  his  offer  was  again 
accepted,  and  for  twenty  cents  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  ducks. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  he  pur- 
chased a  complete  outfit^  includ- 
ing two  flannel  shirts,  very  much  the 
worse  for  wear,  but  with  a  couple  of 
neckties  thrown  in.  Another  cap  was 
found,  a  duplicate  of  the  first  one,  a  few 
pennies  being  taken  off  in  consideration 
of  the  two  being  bought  together,  after 
a  still  more  ferocious  contest. 

Then  there  were  only  shoes  left  to 
buy,  Bronson  having  decided  that  they 
were  in  too  poverty  stricken  a  condition 


to  afford  any  other  articles  of  clothing. 
The  shoes  which  Bronson  selected  were 
pretty  nearly  in  the  last  stages  of  di* 
lapidation,  but  he  knew  that  they  would 
suffice,  at  any  rate,  imtil  the  "  Prisoner 
of  Devil*s  Island  **  should  be  completed. 

With  his  purchases  carefully  wrapped 
up  in' a  bundle,  he  made  his  way  out  of 
the  store  in  triumph.  He  had  still  in 
his  possession  twenty  five  cents — ^which 
he  took  good  care  to  make  sure  was 
genuine. 

On  arriving  home  he  unrolled  his  load 
of  supplies  before  the  astonished  gaze 
of  Owen,  and  in  a  short  while  the  two 
were  arrayed  in  their  new  splendor. 
Then  together  they  sallied  out  into  the 
street,  probably  the  proudest  and  hap- 
piest of  all  the  crowd  which  passed  them 
though  Owen's  entire  outfit  had  not  cost 
a  dollar. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
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But  I  mustn't  forget  one  piece  of 
bad  news  I  have  for  you,*'  Owen  re- 
marked presently. 

"  What  is  that?  **  inquired  Bronson. 

*^  The  landlord  called  while  you  were 
out,  and  he  says  the  rent's  been  due  two 
days.  He  was  cross  as  a  bear,  and  said 
he'd  be  around  again  very  soon  after  the 
money.** 

"Let  him  come,**  laughed  Bronson. 
"  We  can  move,  if  we  have  to.** 

They  returned  the  blanket  and  the 
shoes,  with  many  thanks,  to  the  good 
natured  Irishwoman  who  had  loaned 
them.  She  was  busily  at  work  over  her 
washtub,  but  from  the  oven  came  a  most 
inviting  odor  of  apple  pie. 

In  spite  of  himself,  Bronson  could  not 
restrain  a  sniff  of  pleasure,  whereupon 
the  woman  insisted  upon  the  two  sam- 
pling her  cooking. 

It  may  readily  be  believed  that  their 
protests  were  purely  perfunctory;  the 
frugal  pair  were  busily  calculating  while 
they  devoured  that  pie  that  they  had 
saved  thereby  the  cost  of  a  lunch,  which 
would  have  been  fully  two  or  three  cents 
apiece. 

After  enjoying  this  windfall,  the  two 
went  on  up  the  street  to  survey  the  still 
smoldering  ruins  of  the  building  from 
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which  they  had  so  narrowly  escaped  the 
night  before.  And  meantime  they  de- 
voted their  attention  to  calculating 
what  resources  they  still  had  left. 

Bronson  knew  that  it  must  be  at  least 
a  week  before  he  could  realize  anything 
from  his  story,  but  meanwhile  there 
were  several  jokes  which  different 
papers  had  accepted  from  him,  and 
there  was  the  likelihood  that  Marner 
might  have  a  dollar  or  two  for  Owen  the 
next  day. 

They  knew  that  they  could  manage  to 
get  along  until  that  time  at  any  rate, 
and  they  could  not  but  be  thankful  as 
they  contrasted  their  present  happy 
condition  of  mind  with  the  wretched 
state  in  which  they  had  been  plunged 
immediately  after  the  fire  only  a  few 
hours  before. 

"It  is  astonishing/'  philosophized 
Bronson,  "  to  find  out  upon  how  very 
little  one  can  get  along  when  he  has  to 
do  it;  there  are  lots  and  lots  of  young 
men  trying  to  get  on  in  New  York  City 
today  and  having  hard  work  to  do  it  on 
a  big  salary  of  five  or  ten  dollars  a  week. 
We  wouldn't  dare  to  tell  how  little  we 
are  managing  to  do  it  for." 

'^  But  we  can't  live  on  bread  and  milk 
always,"  put  in  Owen. 

"  There  are  lots  of  other  things  just 
as  cheap,"  Broneon  replied.  *'  We  will 
soon  be  able  to  invest  in  another  sauce- 
pan, you  know,  and  then  our  resources 
will  be  unlimited.  I  have  spent  a  good 
bit  of  time  in  experimenting  6pon  the 
value  of  different  kinds  of  food,  and  I 
have  got  the  thing  reduced  to  a  fine 
point. 

"  There  are  things  like  rice  and  oat- 
meal, for  instance,  which  are  very  nour- 
ishing, and  you  would  be  surprised  to 
learn  how  little  they  cost.  1/  you  can 
find  a  cheap  enough  place  to  buy  rice, 
for  example,  you  will  discover  that  you 
will  have  hard  work  to  eat  the  quantity 
you  can  buy  for  a  penny. 

"  Then  you  mustn't  forget  the  other 
resources,  too;  there  are  St.  Andrew's 
coffee  stands  where  you  can  get  a  cup 
of  pretty  good  coffee  for  a  cent.  All 
these  things  are  well  worth  knowing." 

They  were  by  that  time  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  City  Hall  Park,  and  they 
now  went  over  and  sat  on  one  of  the 
benches.     There  they  relapsed  into  a 


solemn  and  meditative  silence  which 
was  only  broken  occasionally  as  one  of 
them  borrowed  the  solitary  pencil  in 
order  to  make  note  of  a  new  idea. 

Owen  was  already  so  far  initiated  into 
the  joke  habit  that  it  did  not  seem  at  all 
strange  to  him  to  set  to  work  in  cold 
blood  to  hammer  out  witticisms;  as 
Bronson  had  predicted,  they  were  al- 
ready beginning  to  come  with  some 
fluency. 

At  present,  however,  he  was  not  des- 
tined to  get  very  many;  a  man  chanced 
to  sit  down  next  him  on  the  bench  to 
read  one  of  the  evening  papers. 

Owen  could  not  forbear  stealing  a  sly 
glance  when  the  stranger  happened  to 
turn  to  the  comic  page  at  the  back  of 
the  paper;  only  one  glance  was  neces- 
sary, and  then  with  a  start  he  clutched 
Bronson  eagerly  by  the  arm. 

"There  is  the  trombone  joke,"  he 
whispered.  "  It  has  come  out  already !  " 
and  by  craning  his  neck  a  little  Bronson 
managed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fa- 
mous illustration. 

"Just  stay  here,"  he  whispered. 
"Perhaps  when  that  fellow  gets  through 
he  will  throw  away  his  paper;  if  he 
doesn't,  I  will  go  over  and  buy  some 
more  and  sell  them  again." 

The  latter  plan  was  not  necessary, 
however,  for  in  about  ten  minutes  the 
man  rose  from  his  seat,  and  as  he  did 
so  he  dropped  his  paper  on  the  sidewalk 
and  turned  away. 

As  usual  in  such  cases,  several  people 
made  a  dive  for  the  journal,  including 
a  portly  and  apparently  well  to  do  man 
on  the  other  end  of  the  bench,  who 
looked  as  if  he  could  pretty  well  afford 
to  buy  one  of  his  own. 

Owen,  however,  had  made  a  spring  like 
a  panther  the  instant  he  saw  the  sheet 
fall,  and  captured  the  prize.  The  two 
were  soon  gazing  with  much  interest  at 
the  trombone  illustration,  but  after  tak- 
ing only  one  glance  Bronson's  eyes  wan- 
dered over  the  other  pictures. 

"  Hello,"  he  exclaimed,  "  here  is  an- 
other one  by  Marner;  I  know  his  style." 

Then  reading  the  joke  underneath  he 
gave  a  cry  of  delight. 

"  Owen,  it  is  one  of  yours ! " 

Owen  scarcely  paused  to  bid  his 
friend  good  by  before  he  was  tearing 
awav  in  the  direction  of  Marner's  office. 
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the  paper  in  his  hand.  Bronson  mean- 
while made  his  way  home,  and  once 
more  set  to  work  on  the  storj. 

An  hour  or  two  later  Owen  appeared, 
and  Bronson  sprang  up  with  an  eager 
question  as  to  the  result. 

*'  I  suppose  it  is  all  right,*'  Owen  said, 
"  but  I  didn't  get  the  money." 

"  Why  not?  "  asked  Bronson,  in  some 
surprise. 

"  Why,  Marner  said  he  was  hard  up, 
and  hadn't  had  time  to  collect  it  this 
afternoon;  he  says  he  is  going  down 
there  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
he  says  he  will  pay  me  then  if  I  will  call. 
It  is  all  right  to  trust  him,  isn't  it?  " 

**  You  had  better  not  trust  him  any 
farther  than  you  have  to,"  replied  Bron- 
son, "  though  I  think  he  is  pretty  hon- 
est; but  any  way,  don't  fail  to  go  there 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,"  and  he 
once  more  fell  to  writing. 

It  was  evening  before  he  finished, 
after  which  the  two  made  a  scanty  meal 
from  the  remains  of  the  loaf  of  bread 
and  the  quart  of  milk. 

"If  we  get  that  dollar  tomorrow," 
said  Bronson,  "  we  will  treat  ourselves 
to  something  a  little  more  substantial." 

There  were  no  more  trips  on  the 
**  private  yacht "  for  the  two,  for  nowa- 
days three  cents  was  a  small  fortune; 
besides,  they  were  tired  out  after  their 
experience  of  the  night  before  and  tlieir 
labors  that  day,  and  they  were  soon 
asleep. 

Owen  was  up  at  sunrise,  and  anxious 
to  set  out  for  the  artist's  studio,  even 
though  he  knew  he  would  not  find  him 
there  until  much  later. 

"  I  don't  mind  waiting,"  he  said. 

Despite  the  earliness  of  the  hour, 
Bronson  once  more  fell  to  scribbling  at 
his  romance.  One  item  of  expense 
which  he  had  to  include  in  his  calcula- 
tions was  that  of  paper,  and  it  was  an 
alarmingly  great  one. 

Bronson's  handwriting  accordingly 
grew  smaller  and  smaller;  and  he  would 
have  written  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet 
if  the  editorial  rules  had  not  strictly 
forbidden  it.  As  it  was  he  found  it 
necessary  to  spend  five  precious  pennies 
in  the  course  of  that  one  day  in  pur- 
chasing another  pad  of  manila  paper  on 
which  to  continue  his  story. 

"  It  all  comes  out  of  the  fifty  dollars," 


he  thought,  "but  it  will  come  pretty 
near  starving  us  in  the  mean  time." 

It  was  comforting,  however,  to  think 
that  soon  Owen  would  be  back  with  an- 
other dollar;  as  it  happened,  however, 
several  hours  went  by  before  Owen 
finally  appeared. 

Bronson  divined  from  a  single  look  at 
his  face  that  something  had  gone  wrong. 

"You  don't  mean  that  he  put  you 
off?  "  he  asked  in  alarnT 

"No,"  was  the  reply,  "he  was  not 
there!" 

"What  do  you  mean?  Didn't  he 
come  to  his  studio?  " 

"  No.  I  waited  there  several  hours 
beside  the  door,  but  it  was  locked,  and 
there  was  no  one  inside." 

"But  he  sleeps  in  the  studio,"  said 
Bronson. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  re* 
sponded  Owen.  "He  certainly  wasn't 
there." 

"  That  is  hard  luck,  after  taking  all 
that  long  walk,"  put  in  the  other. 

"  Well,  the  only  thing  for  me  to  do,  I 
suppose,"  said  Owen,  "  is  to  go  up  there 
again  this  afternoon;  perhaps  he  has 
been  down  to  collect  at  the  newspaper 
office." 

There  was  just  twenty  cents  remain- 
ing of  the  precious  hoard;  it  was  neces- 
sary to  spend  eight  cents  out  of  this  for 
another  supply  of  bread  and  milk. 

"  We  are  getting  pretty  near  to  the 
limit,"  declared  Bronson.  "  If  we  don't 
want  to  pawn  these  clothes  again  we 
will  have  to  begin  to  hustle,  and,  be- 
sides, the  landlord  may  come." 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  if  I 
don't  find  Marner  this  afternoon,"  said 
Owen.  "  I  have  given  him  nearly  all  my 
jokes.  Do  hurry  up  and  finish  that 
story." 

"I  never  realized  before  how  much 
work  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  do 
when  he  set  out  to  try,"  rejoined  Bron- 
son. "  I  have  written  four  or  five  hours 
at  this  story  this  morning,  and  I  don't 
feel  the  least  bit  tired;  at  this  rate  I 
don't  think  it  will  take  but  one  more 
day  to  finish  it." 

"  Well,  we  can  make  our  twelve  cents 
last  that  long  at  any  rate,"  said  the 
other,  "and  we  always  have  the  alter- 
native of  newspaper  selling." 

"  Oh,    we    won't    starve,"    laughed 
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Bronson,  **as  long  as  our  health  and 
strength  remain/' 

They  devoured  their  lunch  with  more 
appetite  than  might  he  supposed^  con- 
sidering the  lack  of  variety  in  their  fare. 
As  soon  as  the  meal  was  over  Owen  once 
more  set  out  on  the  tedious  trip  up  town. 

*^  Come  back  just  as  quick  as  you  get 
the  money/'  called  Bronson  after  him. 
•^  If  you  don't  show  up  soon  I  will  think 
it  is  a  bad  omen.'' 

Owen  promised  to  be  prompt,  and 
consequently  the  other  was  not  a  little 
worried  when  hour  after  hour  passed 
and  the  other  failed  to  appear.  At  last 
Bronson's  impatience  got  the  better  of 
him,  and  he  sprang  up  with  the  inten- 
tion of  walking  up  town  to  meet  his 
friend. 

He  was  just  on  the  point  of  starting 
out  when  he  heard  a  familiar  step  on 
the  stair  outside;  a  minute  later  Owen 
entered  the  room. 

One  glance  at  his  face  was  enough  to 
tell  Bronson  that  he  had  really  serious 
news  this  time. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter?  " 
Bronson  cried. 

Owen  had  staggered  back  against  the 
wall,  his  face  pale  and  his  chest  heaving. 

"  He's,  he's "  he  began,  with  a 

gasp. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  Tell 
me  quickly ! "  cried  Bronson. 

'*  He  has  gone! "  Owen  announced. 

For  a  moment  or  two  Bronson  stared, 
trying  to  comprehend  the  full  meaning 
of  the  words. 

''  Gone !  "  he  cried.    "  Where  ?  " 

*'He  has  moved!"  was  the  reply. 
"  He  has  sneaked  ofiE  without  paying 
us!" 

For  fully  half  a  minute  Bronson 
stood  gazing  at  his  friend  in  blank  dis- 
may, and  then  as  he  saw  the  wobegone 
and  even  agonized  look  upon  the  other's 
face,  he  realized  the  need  which  he  him- 
self had  for  self  control. 

He  put  his  arm  across  Owen's  shoul- 
der, and  sat  down  on  the  bed  beside  him. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  old  man,"  he 
said,  more  quietly. 

"Why,  I  sat  there  in  front  of  the 
door  all  the  afternoon,"  answered  Owen. 
"  I  knocked  three  or  four  times,  and  at 
last  a  man  on  the  floor  below  heard  me 
and  came  up  and  asked  me  if  I  was 


looking  for  Marner.  I  told  him  I  was, 
and  he  said,  'You  might  just  as  well 
give  it  up,  for  he  has  moved  away.* 

"  Then  the  man  went  on  to  ask  if  he 
owed  me  money.  '  He  owed  me  a  little, 
too,^  he  said.  'I'm  the  landlord,  and 
he  hasn't  paid  his  rent  for  quite  a  while; 
he  sneaked  off  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  nobody  knew  anything  about 
it.  You  might  just  as  well  give  up 
hunting,  for  he  has  probably  served 
people  the  same  trick  before,  and  is  care- 
ful to  keep  his  address  a  secret.' 

"  And  I  was  hardly  able  to  get  home," 
poor  Owen  added. 

Bronson  was  filled  with  wrath  at  Mar- 
ner's  dishonesty ;  but  his  chief  thought 
was  for  his  friend,  and  so  he  displayed 
nothing  but  cheerfulness. 

"It  is  all  right,"  he  said,  "we  will 
manage  to  struggle  along  somehow;  I 
have  done  a  pile  on  the  story  this  after- 
noon, and  it  is  almost  ready." 

It  cost  quite  an  effort  to  keep  up  this 
enforced  cheerfulness,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent Owen  jrielding  completely  to  de- 
spair; the  only  hope  which  had  sus- 
tained him  was  the  belief  that  he,  too, 
had  been  able  to  contribute  something 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  two.  Now 
it  seemed  this  hope  was  gone,  and  that 
not  only  he  himself  was  doomed  to  fail- 
ure, but  that  he  must  drag  his  friend 
down  with  him. 

But  in  accordance  with  the  saying 
that "  It  never  rains  but  it  pours,"  there 
was  yet  one  more  calamity  in  store  for 
the  unfortunate  pair. 

They  had  scarcely  finished  discussing 
Marner's  decampment  before  there  was 
a  sudden  step  in  the  hallway  outside, 
and  then  a  sharp  knock  upon  the  door. 

The  two  gazed  at  each  other  in  sur- 
prise, and  Bronson  turned  pale  as  a  sud- 
den thought  flashed  over  him;  he  had 
heard  that  step  before,  and  he  knew  it. 

Owen  had  no  idea  who  it  was,  and  it 
was  with  the  desire  of  saving  him  the 
discovery  that,  instead  of  calling  out 
"  Come  in,"  Bronson  rose  and  went 
quickly  to  the  door. 

A  man  was  standing  outside  with  a 
large  note  book  in  his  hand. 

Bronson  shut  the  door,  and  went 
down  to  the  other  end  of  the  hall  with 
him.  He  knew  what  was  coming,  and 
waited  calmly. 


THE  crrrs  soutude. 


Ill 


**  I  have  called  to  make  one  more  at- 
tempt to  collect  the  week's  rent  which 
was  due  three  or  four  days  ago/^  said 
the  man.    "  Have  you  got  it?  '^ 

•*  No/'  replied  Bronson,  "  I  haven't 
got  it,  but  I  shall  have  it  in  a  very  few 
da3'^8/' 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  tell 
you,"  said  the  other,  interrupting  him 
bruskly,  "that  that  wonH  do!  It  has 
never  been  our  custom  to  rent  these 
rooms  any  way  but  with  payment  in  ad- 
vance, and,  according  to  that,  this  has 
been  due  for  eight  or  ten  days." 

"  Today  is  the  first  time  you  called 
for  it,"  protested  Bronson,  feebly. 

"  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind,"  was  the 
curt  response;  "  it  is  the  fourth  time  I 
called,  but  you  were  not  here." 

"  I  have  been  staying  with  friends," 
said  Bronson,  somewhat  lamely. 

"And  that  is  the  reason  why  you 
have  taken  your  trunk  away  and  failed 
to  bring  it  back,"  answered  the  man  sar- 
castically. 

Poor  Bronson  was  so  cast  down  by  his 
last  reverse  that  he  had  not  the  heart  to 


argue. 


"  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  my 
paying  you  in  the  end,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
haven't  the  money  to  do  it  now." 

"Very  well,"  was  the  prompt  re- 
sponse; "I  shall  ask  you  to  vacate  the 
room  today." 

"  Today?  "  gasped  Bronson. 

"  Yes,"  responded  the  other,  "  if  you 
don't  pay,  you  cannot  remain." 


The  man  had  raised  his  voice  slight- 
ly, and  just  then  Bronson  heard  a  sound 
behind  him,  and,  turning,  saw  a  figure 
standing  in  the  open  doorway  of  their 
room.  It  was  Owen,  a  terrified  witness 
of  the  scene. 

Bronson  was  absolutely  dazed  by  the 
sudden  calamity;  he  leaned  against  the 
wall  and  stared  at  the  man. 

"  I  have  no  place  to  go—"  he  fal- 
tered. 

"1  can't  help  that,"  was  the  reply; 
*'you  have  no  baggage  and  you  must 
pay.    You  can't  live  off  me  for  nothing." 

Bronson  flushed  indignantly. 

"  I  have  hired  this  room  from  you  for 
over  six  months,"  he  said,  "  and  I  think 
I  have  a  right  to  expect  better  treat- 
ment." 

"  You  may  expect  what  you  like,"  was 
the  retort;  "  I  say  what  I  mean;  you  get 
out,  and  tonight !  " 

"  And  I  say  what  I  mean,"  was  Bron- 
son's  sharp  rejoinder,  **  and  I  won't  get 
out  tonight ! " 

"  What's  that?  "  exclaimed  the  man. 
"  I'll  see  you  put  out,  and  pretty  quick, 
too ! " 

"  You  may  do  what  you  like  and  wel- 
come," said  Bronson,  rather  more  calm- 
Iv,  as  he  turned  and  strode  towards  the 
door.  "  You  can't  get  a  dispossess  war- 
rant this  afternoon  or  tonight,  and  you 
know  it!" 

And  with  that  he  slammed  the  door 
and  left  the  indignant  landlord  agent 
alone  in  the  hall. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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THE  CITYS  SOLTTUDK 

Not  to  some  bleak  and  long  forgotten  wilderness 

My  feet  would  turn,  had  I  desire  to  be  alone ; 
Not  of  the  hills  would  I  seek  respite  from  distress, 

Nor  let  the  silent  desert  hear  my  sorrow  and  my  moan. 
Nay,  here  where  chaos  reigns,  where  din  and  noise  are  rife, 
The  soul  can  find  its  solitude,  its  surcease  from  the  strife. 

The  myriad  throngs  that  seem  to  ceaseless  come  and  go, 
And,  moving  on,  forget  that  other  men  have  life — 

Forget  the  simple  hand  clasps  and  forget  that  they  should  know 
Each  other  in  the  battle  of  Pain  and  ruthless  Strife — 

Here  where  the  tide  of  life  rolls  on  with  an  incessant  moan, 

Here  on  the  city's  throbbing  breast  I  feel  the  most  alone. 

Charles  Hanson  Toume, 


Colonel  Laguerre's  Secret 

BY  THOMAS  WINTHROP  HALL. 

A  meeting  under  strange  circumstances  and  the  stranger  experience  to  which  it  led.     A  dis- 
covery in  a  garden  that  was  potential  of  mighty  consequences. 


I  WAS  a  college  boy  of  eighteen  when 
I  first  met  Colonel  Laguerre. 

It  was  a  singular  meeting.  I  remem- 
ber the  circumstances  very  distinctly. 

I  was  spending  my  Christmas  vaca- 
tion in  New  York.  My  home  being  in 
California,  I  did  not  attempt  to  make 
the  long  journey  thither  by  rail,  and, 
besides,  I  was  an  orphan. 

I  had  separated  from  some  jolly  com- 
panions at  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  was 
making  my  way  up  the  snow  covered 
sidewalks  of  Broadway  on  my  return  to 
the  hotel,  when  in  the  vicinity  of  Four- 
teenth Street  I  saw  several  men  strug- 
gling in  the  park. 

I  was  enough  under  the  influence  of 
wine  to  be  willing  to  discard  discretion 
for  the  nonce.  Fired  with  an  unneces- 
sarily chivalrous  impulse,  I  ran  to  the 
scene,  determined  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
affray  and  throw  my  muscle  and  grit 
with  the  weaker  side. 

Upon  arriving  upon  the  spot  I  dis- 
covered that  the  weaker  side  was  decid- 
edly in  the  minority.  In  a  word,  three 
thugs  were  endeavoring  to  overpower  a 
little  old  man,  evidently  for  the  purpose 
of  robbery. 

They  were  having  no  easy  time  of  it, 
however,  for  the  diminutive  victim 
seemed  to  have  the  power  of  ten  men  in 
his  slender  arms.  In  spite  of  a  num- 
ber of  sickening  blows  on  the  head  he 
retained  his  consciousness  and  strength. 

He  fought,  actually,  like  a  madman, 
and,  singularly  enough,  uttered  no  cry 
for  help.  Indeed,  not  even  an  impreca- 
tion escaped  his  lips. 

Grasping  my  heavy  walking  stick 
firmly,  I  sprang  to  his  assistance,  and 
with  a  few  blows  scattered  the  miscre- 
ants before  me.  They  did  not  renew 
the  assault,  but  ran  off  in  different  di- 
rections, apparently  only  too  glad  to 
make  good  their  escape. 


Having  satisfied  myself  that  they 
would  not  return,  I  assisted  the  old  gen- 
tleman to  hia  feet,  and,  blushing  with 
pride  at  the  success  of  my  onslaught, 
inquired  if  he  were  much  hurt. 

'*I  think  not,''  he  answered  in  the 
half  falsetto  tones  of  an  extremely  old 
man.  "  They  hit  me  some  pretty  good 
raps,  but  I  have  been  through  so  much 
of  that  sort  of  thing  that  I  hardly  no- 
ticed them.  They  mil  probably  hasten 
my  death  a  little,  but  everything  does 
that — even  eating  one's  dinner — even 
watching  the  clock,"  he  added  in  a  sort 
of  whimsical  vein. 

"  Why  did  you  not  cry  for  help?  "  I 
felt  compelled  to  ask. 

*^I  never  ask  help  of  any  one,"  he 
answered  with  a  singular  show  of  pride. 

^^  Perhaps,  then,"  I  laughed,  "  I  was 
an  intruder,  and  my  assistance  unwel- 
come." 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  hastened  to  assure 
me.  "I  can  appreciate  help  just  as  I 
can  appreciate  friendship,  esteem,  or 
honor — ^but  I  never  ask  for  them. 

"  I  have  long  been  independent  of  the 
world,  and  the  people  that  are  in  it,  and 
all  that  they  have  to  offer,  or  rather  to 
sell.  But  I  appreciate  all  the  more  for 
that  very  reason  the  hand  that  is 
stretched  to  help  me  in  voluntary 
friendship. 

^^  My  name  is  Colonel  Laguerre.  You 
have  probably  never  heard  of  me^  but  I 
hope  that  you  will  do  me  the  honor  to 
try  to  know  me  better.  You  will  find  it 
no  easy  task,  but  I  will  help  you  all  I 
can. 

*'  Come,  we  are  not  far  from  my  hotel 
— ^perhaps  you  will  do  me  the  honor  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  evening  with  me. 
I  never  go  to  bed  until  early  in  the 
morning,  and,  although  I  seldom  have 
it,  I  like  good  company." 

I  took  his  arm  silently,  wondering 
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what  queer  sort  of  a  fish  I  had  struck, 
and  we  walked  oflf. 

Slightly  to  my  surprise,  I  discovered 
that  he  was  stopping  at  my  hotel,  which 
was  all  the  better,  for  I  had  little  desire 
to  make  another  trip  in  the  storm. 

In  a  few  moments  we  were  seated  be- 
fore a  table  loaded  with  the  choicest 
wines  and  cigars  to  be  found  in  New 
York.  The  colonel,  I  discovered,  was 
occupying  the  best  suite  of  rooms  in  the 
famous  hostelry,  and,  although  in  New 
York  for  but  a  few  days,  had  turned 
them  into  a  very  homelike  looking  place. 

I  wondered  why  1  had  never  seen  him 
aroimd  the  hotel.  Upon  my  frankly 
asking  him  the  question,  much  as  boys 
are  apt  to  do,  he  told  me  that  he  neveir 
went  out  of  his  rooms  except  in  the 
Bight  time. 

**  I  love  the  night,^^  said  he.  "  There 
IB  something  lonely  about  it.  I  like  the 
lights  of  the  city  better  than  the  sun- 
light. I  like  the  dark  corners  and  the 
hurrying  people.  I  like  to  see  their 
faces  expressing  all  the  emotions  of  the 
human  soul  as  they  walk  rapidly  by — 
this  one  a  lover  in  the  bud  burst  of  hap- 
piness— that  one  a  woman  who  has  lost 
all  and  more  than  she  ever  possessed. 

*^  I  like  to  see  the  gambler  hoodwink- 
ing his  victim,  and  I  like  to  see  the  thief 
shambling  around  the  corner.  It  is  bet- 
ter than  any  book,  better  than  any  play. 
I  should  like  to  stop  them  one  by  one 
and  whisper  in  their  ears,  ^  I  can  read 
that  in  you  which  is  not  the  lie  you 
carry  on  your  face,'  but  I  do  not — ^f or  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  would  create  a 
scene.  Most  people  do  not  like  to  have 
themselves  known — ^I  do  not  myself .'' 

He  laughed  softly,  and  I  could  tell 
with  my  little  experience  of  the  world 
that  he  was  a  man  who  had  seen  nearly 
everything  that  was  worth  seeing  on 
this  side  of  eternity  and  had  become 
very  thoroughly  disgusted  with  it  all. 

He  was  intensely  interesting,  though, 
and  it  was  indeed  daylight  before  I  re- 
tired to  my  own  room.  He  talked  of 
everything  that  one  could  imagine,  now 
relating  an  adventure  in  the  Franco 
Prussian  war  with  a  minuteness  of  de- 
tail that  proved  that  he  had  been  on 
either  one  side  or  the  other — ^now  tell- 
ing of  adventures  in  Africa  that  Stan- 
ley would  have  been  proud  of. 


And  he  told  them  very  modestly,  too, 
with  a  sort  of  air  that  challenged  dis- 
belief and  indeed  rather  expected  it. 
He  fascinated  me  completely  and  I  al- 
most laughed  at  myself  for  it. 

I  remember  1  thought  to  myself,  in 
my  puppyish  conceit,  "  If  he  were  as 
young  and  good  looking  as  I  am,  this 
queer,  haggard  old  man  could  win  any 
woman  who  ever  blushed  as  she  looked 
at  her  own  loveliness  in  a  mirror." 

I  saw  him  the  next  day  and  the  next. 
My  experience  was  the  same.  He 
seemed  to  have  an  unlimited  amount  of 
money,  and  he  spent  it  lavishly. 

I  was  aware  that  he  had  taken  a 
strange  liking  to  me,  but  he  said  noth- 
ing about  it.  In  fact,  he  preserved  at 
all  times  the  studied  politeness  that  I 
had  noticed  at  first. 

I  paid  little  attention  to  this,  how- 
ever, for  he  was  so  much  older  than  my- 
self. Had  he  been  of  my  own  age  I 
should  have  expected  him  to  become  a 
trifle  familiar. 

Then,  too,  he  was  eccentric  in  every 
way  I  viewed  him,  and  after  my  first 
meeting  with  him  I  would  have  been  not 
at  all  surprised  at  anything  in  the  world 
he  might  have  done.  To  be  frank,  I 
thought  him-  a  little  crazy. 

He  offended  me  in  good  time,  how- 
ever. He  disappeared  from  the  hotel 
on  the  fourth  day  as  completely  as 
though  he  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
earth.  And  he  left  me  no  word  of  fare- 
well. 

He  did  not  even  warn  me  that  he  in- 
tended to  depart.  The  people  at  the 
hotel  knew  nothing  about  him  save  that 
it  was  his  custom  to  visit  them  for  a 
few  days  each  year,  just  before  Christ- 
mas. They  did  not  know  his  address — 
not  even  his  bank. 

He  always  paid  them  in  cash.  He  was 
too  good  a  customer  to  offend,  so  they 
never  pressed  hina  for  information. 
They  too  considered  him  a  trifle  unbal- 
anced in  mind. 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed,  for  I 
had  looked  forward  to  spending  my 
Christmas  eve  with  him.  However,  I 
was  young  and  had  a  strong  taste  for 
amusement,  and  money  to  gratify  it,  so 
I  did  not  lack  for  distractions. 

I  had  plenty  of  other  interests,  and 
when  I  returned  to  college  the  colonel 
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was  already  but  a  part  of  the  confused 
memories  of  my  first  visit  of  any  length 
to  the  metropolis. 

My  college  year  passed  uneventfully. 
I  spent  my  vacation  in  California,  and 
returned  to  college  in  the  fall. quite  as  a 
matter  of  routine. 

I  was  now  a  junior.  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  existence  of  Colonel  La- 
guerre  when  the  return  of  the  Clirist- 
mas  holiday  brought  him  back  to  my 
mind- 

I  determined  not  to  seek  him  out,  but 
I  must  acknowledge  that  I  looked  for- 
ward to  the  possibility  of  meeting  him 
again  with  a  great  delight.  Sure 
enough,  I  had  not  been  in  the  hotel  an 
hour  (I  arrived  in  the  evening)  when  his 
card  was  sent  to  my  room  and  I  was 
again  in  his  company. 

He  offered  no  explanation  of  his  mys- 
terious departure  the  year  before,  and  I 
asked  for  none.  I  had  begun  to  ascribe 
it,  as  I  did  many  other  things  about 
him,  to  pure  eccentricity. 

Our  visit  together  was  quite  unevent- 
ful but  very  delightful.  It  was  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  former  affair,  with  the  res- 
cue in  the  park  left  out. 

He  was  always  generous,  always  inter- 
esting, at  times  astounding.  He  left  as 
mysteriously  as  before,  and  although 
this  time  I  was  on  the  lookout  for  it,  I 
did  not  learn  the  precise  time  or  the 
mode  of  his  departure. 

The  same  experience  occurred  to  me 
the  next  Christmas,  and  as  that  ended 
my  college  career,  I  never  expected  to 
see  him  again* 

The  death  of  my  guardian  and  only 
relative,  however,  left  me  free  to  choose 
the  place  of  my  abode,  and,  like  most 
young  men  of  moderate  fortune  and  few 
relatives,  I  chose  New  York.  There  I 
w^ent  into  business,  prospering  very 
well  for  a  young  man,  and  a  man  who 
really  did  not  need  to  do  so. 

When  the  holidays  returned,  back 
came  the  old  longing  for  Colonel  La- 
guerre's  company,  and  at  the  proper 
time  I  called  at  the  hotel  and  sent  up 
my  card.  He  was  there,  and  again  I 
spent  four  days  of  wonderful  delight. 

This  sort  of  thing  lasted  until  I  was 
twenty  seven  years  of  age,  I  had  met 
him  regularly  at  Christmas  time  for 
nine  years,  and  on  our  last  meeting  he 


had  asked  me  to  visit  him  at  his  home 
the  next  autumn. 

I  accepted,  you  may  be  sure,  with  any 
amount  pf  alacrity.  He  would  not  teU 
me  where  I  was  to  be  entertained,  fur- 
ther than  to  say  that  if  I  got  off  a  cer- 
tain train  at  a  certain  station  in  north- 
em  New  York  on  a  certain  day  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  following  year,  I  would 
be  met  by  a  conveyance  that  would  take 
me  to  liis  home. 

l^ou  may  be  sure  that  on  that  day  in 
September  I  got  off  the  train  named 
with  the  most  delightful  anticipations. 
Xor  was  I  disappointed. 

I  was  escorted  to  a  handsome  vehicle, 
my  traps  were  placed  within  it,  and  I 
was  bowling  along  a  country  road  of  a 
very  decent  sort.  I  was  prepared  for 
strange  experience,  and  was  therefore 
not  at  all  surprised  to  discover  that  my 
coachman,  if  such  she  might  be  called, 
was  a  colored  woman  of  apparently 
great  age. 

The  trip  was  a  long  one.  In  fact  we 
made  over  thirty  miles  before  we  ar^ 
rived  at  our  destination. 

The  scenery  was  grandly  picturesque, 
however,  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
ride.  It  was  quite  dark  when  we  drew 
up  before  a  magnificent  house — ^palace, 
I  almost  said — ^and  I  was  received  by  the 
colonel  on  his  doorstep. 

He  was  delighted  to  see  me,  and  he 
showed  his  delight  by  a  magnificent  din- 
ner. He  deluged  me  with  attentions, 
and  when  we  went  to  bed  it  was  already 
the  gray  of  early  morning. 

I  did  not  wake  till  well  in  the  after- 
noon, and  then  the  colonel  took  me  over 
his  place.  He  had  an  immense  tract  of 
land,  and  it  was  kept  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful order.  Everything  that  heart  could 
sigh  for  or  brain  invent  was  there.  It 
was  the  climax  of  his  eccentricities — ^this 
magnificent  mansion  and  wonderful 
park  in  the  very  heart  of  the  northern 
forest. 

I  was  dazed  by  the  splendor  of  it  all, 
and  finally  gave  up  endeavoring  to  ex- 
press my  admiration.  Two  things,  in 
themselves  commonplace  under  other 
circumstances,  struck  me  as  being  more 
than  ordinarily  peculiar. 

One  was  the  utter  absence  of  any 
other  being  about  the  place  than  the 
colonel  himself  and  the  servants,  and 
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the  other  was  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
only  male  person  on  the  vast  estate. 

All  the  servants  were  old  colored 
women,  some  of  them  hideously  repul- 
sive, and  all  of  them  so  taciturn  that  I 
soon  discovered  that  they  were  xmder 
instructions  not  to  engage  in  any  con- 
versation with  me  other  than  that  which 
pertained  to  their  duties. 

After  our  tour  of  inspection  we  took  a 
short  drive  through  the  mountains,  and 
returned  to  the  house  in  time  for  a  late 
dinner.  After  dinner  we  passed  the 
evening,  as  we  had  passed  the  previous 
one,  over  wine  and  cigars. 

lie  was  a  musician,  and  played  a  num- 
ber of  instruments  equally  well.  I  my- 
self am  something  of  an  amateur  on 
the  piano,  and  played  his  accompani- 
ments, he  said,  admirably. 

So  between  music,  stories  of  adven- 
ture, books,  curiosities,  and  pictures,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  subtle  influence  of 
delicious  beverages,  the  night  wore  away 
to  morning  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  and 
again  the  first  tints  of  dawn  were  steal- 
ing over  the  eastern  horizon  before  my 
head  touched  my  pillow. 

I  do  not  know  what  suggested  the 
idea,  but  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of 
my  visit  the  thought  occurred  to  me 
that  I  had  been  sleeping  while  at  this 
house  of  mystery  fully  three  hours  lon- 
ger than  was  my  custom. 

Simultaneously  I  remembered  that 
each  morning  when  I  awoke  I  had  for  a 
few  moments  felt  a  peculiar  sensation  in 
my  head.  But  I  dismissed  the  thought 
from  my  mind  immediately. 

The  mountain  air  undoubtedly  caused 
my  unusually  long  slumber,  and  the 
wines  the  peculiar  sensation  when  I 
awoke. 

Nevertheless,  the  next  morning  when 
I  was  awakened  the  idea  returned.  The 
sensation  in  my  head  was  becoming 
more  pronounced  each  succeeding  day. 

Had  I  been  drugged?  And  if  so,  for 
what  reason? 

I  pondered  the  subject  for  a  long 
time.  I  could  imagine  no  motive  what- 
ever for  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  my 
host,  and  yet  the  next  day  I  was  so  firm- 
ly convinced  of  the  fact  that  I  thought 
of  little  else,  although  I  managed  to 
preserve  my  usual  manner  when  in  the 
presence  of  the  colonel. 


I  determined  to  stay  awake  the  fol- 
lowing night  if  it  were  in  the  bounds  of 
possibility. 

That  evening  I  made  it  my  purpose 
to  drink  even  more  than  usual.  Indeed 
I  managed  to  get  quite  hilarious,  and 
to  let  the  colonel  see  my  condition. 

He  merely  smiled,  and  went  on  with 
his  stories.  We  retired  at  the  usual 
lime,  but  when  I  reached  my  room  and 
the  colonel  had  said  good  night  at  my 
door,  I  took  from  my  pocket  the  strong- 
est cigar  I  had  been  able  to  find  in  the 
colonel's  sideboard,  broke  it  in  pieces, 
and  swallowed  it. 

You  may  be  sure  I  did  not  sleep  at  all 
that  night.  About  eight  o^clock  I 
dressed  and  made  my  way  noiselessly  to 
the  garden. 

After  all,  I  thought,  what  am  I  ac- 
complishing? I  am  a  gentleman,  and  I 
cannot  go  sneaking  through  this  house 
like  a  detective.  All  I  can  do  will  be  to 
walk  in  the  garden,  read  the  books  in 
the  library,  and  smoke,  much  as  I  would 
if  I  had  awakened  at  the  customary 
hour. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  had  been 
walldng.  The  events  that  succeeded 
were  so  important  an  epoch  in  my  life 
that  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  remem- 
ber their  minutest  details,  but  they  were 
so  unusual  that  I  hardly  noticed  details 
— so  full  was  my  brain  of  the  salient 
features. 

1  had  walked  perhaps  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  house,  when  on  making  a 
sudden  turn  in  the  path  I  came  upon 
the  most  beautiful  picture  of  loveliness 
my  eyes  had  ever  rested  upon.  It  was  a 
young  woman,  bending  slightly  over  a 
rose  bush  in  order  to  breathe  the  fra- 
grance of  a  great,  blushing  rose. 

She  was  dressed  with  the  simplicity 
that  betokens  the  most  delicate  taste. 
Her  long  golden  hair  shone  dazzlingly 
in  the  bright  beams  of  the  morning  sun, 
her  neck  and  bare  arms  were  of  the 
whiteness  of  snow,  and  the  beauty  of 
her  face  was  so  wonderful  that  I  stopped 
short  and  uttered  an  involuntary  excla- 
mation of  astonishment. 

She  heard  me,  looked,  and  was  evi- 
dently filled  vrith  fear.  She  made  a 
movement  as  if  to  run  away,  when  I 
stretched  out  my  hand  in  the  precise 
manner  one  would  to  a  frightened  child, 
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and  sald^  ^^  Excuse  me,  I  did  not  mean 
to  alarm  you/' 

She  stopped,  looked  at  me  curiouflly 
a  moment,  and  then  aaid  in  the  most 
beautiful,  belHike  voice  I  had  ever 
heard,  "What  are  you?'' 

Imagine  such  a  question.  I  supposed 
she  had  intended  to  ask  me  who  I  vas, 
so  I  answered,  "  I  am  Mr.  Thornton,  a 
guest  here  at  the  house  of  Colonel  La- 
guerre." 

"  But,"  she  continued,  with  a  puzzled 
expression  on  her  face,  ^*  what  are  you — 
are  you  a  man  or  a  woman?  " 

I  almost  laughed  as  I  replied,  "A 
man,  of  course." 

"  You  are  a  man — ^like  my  father?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  only  perhaps  a 
trifle  younger,  some  forty  years  or  bo." 

"Is  he  not  young?"  she  went  on, 
as  though  she  doubted  my  veracity. 

"I  should  say  that  he  was  decidedly 
old." 

"  He  always  told  me  that  he  and  I 
were  about  tlie  same  age,"  she  said.  "  I 
am  eighteen." 

The  conversation  was  a  trifle  difficult. 
I  should  have  laughed  at  any  one  else 
who  might  have  talked  in  this  irrational 
manner. 

But  from  the  moment  my  eyes  had 
fallen  on  the  girl,  I  myself  had  fallen 
under  the  spell  of  her  beauty — ^I  was 
fascinated,  enchanted.  I  did  not  even 
believe  her  insane. 

"  A  father  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
of  the  8?.me  age  as  his  daughter,"  I  an- 
swered gently. 

^^  I  do  not  know,"  she  answered  wist- 
fully. '*  I  know  very  little.  They  will 
not  tell  me  anything — ^I  know  I  must  be 
ignorant  of  everything  but  music  and 
art.  If  you  are  a  man  you  are  the  only 
one  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life  except- 
ing father." 

Here  was  the  explanation  of  the 
whole  mystery.  It  was  merely  one  of 
the  coloneFfl  many  eccentricities. 

He  was  bringing  his  daughter  up  in 
absolute  igaoranee  of  the  world-^un- 
doubtedly  with  the  intention  of  secur- 
ing to  her  that  happiness  that  had  never 
been  vouchsafed  to  him. 

I  saw  it  all  at  a  glance.  And  he  even 
did  not  wish  me  to  meet  her — ^and  he 
often  called  me  the  only  man  in  the 
world  he  cared  for. 


It  occurred  to  me  at  once  that  the 
only  honorable  thing  for  me  to  do  was 
to  retire  to  my  room  and  think  no  more 
of  the  mystery  I  had  bo  easily  solved. 

But — I  was  already  under  the  power- 
ful spell  of  love.  I  could  not  have  been 
torn  from  that  spot  by  anything  less 
than  superior  muscular  force. 

I  was  spellbound.  For  half  an  hour 
we  stood  there  ten  feet  apart,  staring  at 
each  other,  and  talking  at  intervals  of 
things  that  were  of  so  little  importance 
that  I  do  not  remember  a  word  we  said. 

It  was  on  some  commonplace  subject 
— the  flowers,  I  think — but  all  that 
time  love  was  pouring  its  delicious  hap- 
piness into  my  heart  and  into  hers, 

I  knew  it  in  a  moment.  I  read  it  in 
her  eyes.  I  saw  it  in  the  blush  on  her 
cheek.  I  heard  it  in  her  sigh.  It  was 
ecstasy. 

Then  came  the  fear  of  being  discov- 
ered, and  the  greater  fear  of  being  ban- 
ished from  the  presence  of  this  peer- 
less woman.  I  knew  it  was  wrong,  but  I 
could  not  help  it. 

I  asked  her  to  meet  me  at  the  same 
spot  the  next  morning.  She  was  de- 
lighted, and  promised  with  the  un- 
feigned pleasure  of  a  chUd. 

I  put  out  my  hand  to  bid  her  good  by 
— with  the  same  simplicity  she  held  up  her 
face  to  be  kissed.  You  may  imagine  the 
delirium  in  which  I  went  back  to  my 
room. 

If  the  colonel  noticed  anything 
strange  in  my  demeanor  that  afternoon 
he  did  not  let  me  know  it.  How  he  could 
have  helped  seeing  my  ecstatic  happi- 
ness, though,  I  cannot  understand. 

I  seemed  to  be  in  a  dream.  I  feigned 
the  usual  delight  in  the  entertainment 
he  offered,  but  in  reality  the  waiting  for 
the  next  morning  was  exquisite  torture. 
No  opiate  in  the  world  could  have  made 
me  sleep  that  night. 

I  was  ready  for  the  rendezvous  hours 
before  the  appointed  time.  Again  I 
went  to  the  garden,  and  again  we  met. 

We  talked  of  nothing,  an,d  yet  we 
managed  to  talk  all  the  time.  I  doubt 
if  either  knew  what  the  other  was 
saying. 

Our  souls  were  communing — ^what 
cared  we  for  the  commonplace  thoughts 
of  the  brain? 

We  parted  with  a  kiss  as  we  had  done 
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before,  and  again  the  colonel  seemed  to 
notice  nothing  unusual  in  my  actions. 

Now  the  terrible  doubts  of  love  began 
to  harass  me.  How  could  I  ever  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  colonel  to  a  union 
with  his  daughter?  How  could  I  ever 
explain  my  apparent  treachery?  If  he 
forbade  my  seeing  her,  how  could  I  live 
without  her? 

It  was  on  the  fourth  morning  of  my 
wooing  that  the  great  secret  of  love  (a 
secret  that  is  ever  no  secret)  burst  from 
my  lips  like  a  torrent  from  the  moun- 
tains. 

I  clasped  her  in  my  arms  and  told  her 
I  loved  her.  She  clung  to  me  like  a 
child.  I  asked  her  if  she  loved  me.  She 
nodded  her  head  with  the  sweetest  ac- 
tion of  a  modest  woman.  I  asked  her  to 
marry  me. 

"  Marry  you?  ^'  she  asked  with  a  little 
questioning  surprise. 

**  Yes — ^be  my  wif e.^' 

"  Can  a  woman  be  married  more  than 
once?  '^  she  asked  innocently. 

"  What  ? ''  I  exclaimed.  "  You  are 
not  already  married?  " 

**  She  is  my  wife !  '^  said  a  terrible 
voice  from  behind  me. 

I  was-  thunderstruck — ^paralyzed.  I 
turned  and  looked. 

It  was  Colonel  Laguerre.  There  was 
the  light  of  a  demon  in  his  eyes,  and  the 
pain  of  a  great  agony  on  his  wrinkled 
features. 

In  his  hand  he  held  a  revolver  that 
was  pointed  at  me.     I  did  not  care. 
Death  after  that  would  have  been  only 
too  welcome.    I  bowed  my  head. 
"  Go  on  and  shoot,^'  I  said. 

Then  I  waited. 

He  did  not  shoot.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments that  seemed  like  ages  to  me,  he 
said  in  a  voice  that  was  actually  calm, 
"What  explanation  have  vou  to  offer 
for  this,  Harold? '^ 

*'  None,"  I  answered,  "  except  that  I 
thought  she  was  your  daughter,  for  she 
has  iQways  called  you  father,  and  that  I 
love  her.*' 

He  turned  to  her.  ^'Madelle,'*  he 
said  tenderly,  "  do  you  love  this  man? '' 

"  Yes,'*  she  said  quietly. 

Her  head  was  bowed  beneath  the  tem- 
pest of  new  emotions  that  must  have 
swept  over  her.  I,  too,  could  not  raise 
my  eyes  to  look  at  the  colonel. 


There  was  another  short  interval  of 
silence,  and  then  I  heard  his  feet 
crunching  the  sand  of  the  walk.  He  was 
moving  away. 

I  looked  up.  He  was  returning  to  the 
house,  weeping. 

Madelle  and  I  parted  without  a  word. 
I,  too,  returned  to  the- house,  and,  seat- 
ing myself  in  a  chair  in  the  library,  tried 
to  collect  my  scattered  senses. 

I  must  have  been  sitting  there  more 
than  two  hours  when  one  of  the  coloneFs 
servants  entered  the  room  and  handed 
me  a  letter. 

Almost  mechanically  I  broke  open  the 
envelope  and  drew  out  a  closely  written 
sheet.  It  was  from  the  colonel  and  read 
»  as  follows : 

My  Dear  Harold  : 

I  am  a  man  who  makes  few  explana- 
tions. Perhaps  I  owe  one  to  you  and  to 
her.  Let  me  make  it  to  you,  for  the  story 
should  reach  her  ears  only  from  your  lips. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details. 
Love  ruined  my  life,  as  it  had  ruined  the 
life  of  my  mother  before  me. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  made  the 
place  that  you  see  here  my  home.  At  that 
time  I  had  not  given  up  the  world  entire- 
ly. But  I  wished  a  place  where  I  could 
retire  occasionally  and  be  miserable  alone. 

Several  years  later,  I  rescued  this  child 
from  poverty  and  disgrace — ^this  child 
Madelle.,  I  took  her  from  the  arms  of  a 
drunken  mother,  brought  her  here,  and 
brought  her  up  to  the  beautiful  woman- 
hood you  have  so  easily  loved. 

As  she  grew  up  she  entered  into  my 
heart  as  nothing  ever  had  before.  I  wor- 
shiped her — ^but  merely  as  a  father.  I  did 
everything  that  mortal  man  can  do  to 
make  her  happy.  And  the  greatest  of  all 
the  things  that  I  did  was  to  prevent  her 
from  knowing  anything  whatever  about 
the  great  world,  and  especially  about  that 
imhappy  passion  that  men  call  "  love." 

As  she  ripened  into  womanhood  the  de- 
sire to  prevent  her  learning  the  power  that 
binds  men  to  women,  and  both  to  misery, 
became,  I  fear,  almost  a  mania,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  even  the  possibility  of 
any  man  awakening  the  spirit  of  love  in 
her  pure  heart,  I  had  the  ceremony  of  the 
church  performed  between  us. 

She  has  been  my  wife  in  name  only. 
She  did  not  even  know  what  the  cere- 
mony meant.  It  was  all  useless.  All  my 
hopes,  cherished  for  years,  have  been 
swept  away,  as  it  were,  at  a  single  stroke. 

You,  the  first  man  she  ever  met  other 
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than  myself,  have  changed  it  all»  and  in 
this  my  hour  of  death 

''  Death ! ''  I  thought.    ''  What  does 
he  mean?^' 


-I  am  commencing  to  believe  that 


after  all  perhaps  I  was  wrong. 

Perhaps,  as  they  have  often  said — ^they, 
the  men  whom  I  have  fought  and  bled  for 
and  the  women  I  have  suffered  for — ^per- 
haps T  am  a  trifle  insane. 

At  any  rate,  take  her.  She  is  yours. 
She  is  the  most  magnificent  woman  in  the 
world,  and  I  say  it  who  have  known  them 
all  in  every  court,  in  every  society,  in 
every  walk  of  life. 

And  I — ^I  will  make  one  more  great  sac- 
rifice for  love.  1  will  die  for  it.  'When 
you  read  this  I  shall  be  dead.  It  will  be 
too  late  for  you  to  interpose  to  thwart  me 
in  my  determination. 


I  leave  her  all  my  fortune  and  I  leave 
you  her.  You  ought  to  be  happy,  if  any 
two  people  in  this  world  ever  were. 

Farewell, 

Jean  Laquerre. 

I  alarmed  the  household  at  once,  but 
I  was  already  too  late,  as  the  coloners 
farewell  letter  had  said.  The  strange 
old  man  was  quite  dead  when  we  found 
himJ* 


And  that  is  the  story  of  my  wooing — 
a  remarkable  one,  you  will  admit. 

But  oh,  the  happiness  that  has  come 
from  it  f  I  have  often  wondered  if  the 
angels  do  not  envy  me  my  good  fortune. 
And  Madelle?  Well,  Madelle  kisses  me 
as  I  write  these  words.  Is  not  that 
enough  ? 


DOWN  IN  THE  MEADOW. 

Oh,  down  in  the  meadow  the  air  was  sweet 

With  a  breath  of  blooming  clover. 
The  blue  eyed  grasses  were  kissing  her  feet 

And  an  azure  sky  bent  over ; 
But  Mary's  heart  had  a  burden  of  woe, 

A  burden  she  sought  to  cover 
With  a  smile  and  song,  lest  the  world  should  know 

She  had  loved  and  lost — her  lover. 

Each  daisy  was  nodding  her  snowy  head. 

And  a  zephyr  stirred  the  grasses, 
Sir  Bobolink,  saucily  laughing,  said, 

'^TRs  ever  the  way  with  lassies. 
They  think  that  a  quarrel  when  once  begun 

Can  be  as  easily  ended ;  ' 

But  laddies  are  lost,  as  laddies  are  won, 

Sometimes  when  'tis  least  intended." 

But  down  through  the  meadow  young  Arthur  came, 

And  the  laughing  skies  bent  over, 
The  zephyrs  whispered  a  maiden's  name 

And  a  tremor  stirred  the  clover ; 
Though  he  spoke  no  word  yet  he  kissed  her  brow 

In  spite  of  the  chiding  grasses. 
And  Bobolink  whistled,  "Just  see  her  now, 

Tis  ever  the  way  with  lassies." 

Ldtui  MUehell. 


BY  FORCE  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE/ 

BY  FREDERIC  VAN  RENSSELAER  DEY. 

The  story  of  John  Ashton,  involving  the  quality  of  a  sin  and  a  coincidental  mystery,  being  a 
tale  in  which  New  York  and  London  are  links  in  a  chain  of  extraordinary  incidents. 


SYNOPSIS  OP  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

In  London,  Lord  John  Hertford,  ninth  earl  of  Aflhton  and  Cowugford,  is  married  to  Lady  Mercy 
Covington,  and  on  the  very  night  of  the  wedding  reception  Lord  John  is  sommoned  from  the  room  and 
fails  to  oome  iMick.  The  hride  seeks  to  hnsh  the  matter  np,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  faithful  servant^  Robert, 
remains  hidden  away  in  the  honse,  awaiting  her  husband's  retom,  while  her  friends  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  bride  and  groom  are  traveling  abroad. 

Meantime,  in  New  York,  one  John  Ashton,  trusted  employee  of  Henry  HoUister,  banker,  who  believes 
himself  to  be  Mr.  HoUister's  nephew  and  is  practically  the  fianc^  of  his  daughter  Hope,  in  seeking  to 
shield  the  prodigal  son  of  the  family  is  himself  accused  of  theft  The  banl^  then  announces  to  him 
that  he  is  not  his  nephew,  that  he  is  merely  a  foundling  who  was  picked  up  on  a  doorstep,  and  declares 
that  now,  having  brought  such  disgrace  to  those  who  have  befriended  him,  ihe  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to 
kill  himself.  A  struggle  ensues,  the  banker  falls,  and  striking  his  head  against  the  safe,  is  left  for  dead 
by  Ashton,  who  writes  a  note  stating  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  deed,  and  then  wanders  forth  in  a  sort 
of  daze,  expecting  each  instant  to  be  arrested  for  the  crime.  But  to  his  amazement,  no  attempt  is  made 
to  interfere  with  his  movements ;  he  goes  abroad  and  travels  for  a  year,  and  while  in  London  decides  to 
return  to  New  York  and  give  himself  up,  when  he  is  accosted  by  Robert,  Lord  John's  servant^  who  takes 
him  for  his  master.  Ashton  protests,  but  Robert — thinking  his  master's  mind  unbalanced — persuades 
him  to  come  home  and  stop  the  night.  Robert  tells  the  story  of  the  missing  earl  and  Ashton  mentions  a 
tattooed  mark  above  his  own  heart  which  Robert  proves  by  letters  is  the  counterpart  of  one  on  the 
earFs  body. 

Lady  Mercy  finds  out  the  situation  and  determines  to  see  Ashton,  so  she  hides  behind  an  easel  and 
portrait  from  which  the  eyes  have  been  removed.  When  Ashton  comes  into  the  room,  she  betrays  herself 
and  he  discovers  her.  She  insists  that  he  is  her  husband  and  the  real  earl,  though  he  tries  to  convince 
her  to  the  contrary ;  he  finally  goes,  and  while  wandering  through  London  is  knocked' down  and  injured 
by  a  carriage  containing  Lord  Quinlan — an  old  friend  of  the  rightful  earL  He  is  removed  from  the  club, 
where  he  haid  been  taken,  to  the  house  he  had  just  left^  and  Lady  Mercy  nurses  him  for  weeks. 

When  he  is  convfdesoent^  the  earl's  friends  insist  upon  seeing  him,  and  he  realizes  the  necessity  for 
a  speedy  decision ;  he  asks  for  an  hour's  conversation  with  the  dean  who  had  performed  Lady  Mercy's 
marriage  ceremony,  and  after  that — ^if  all  agree — Ashton  and  Lady  Mercy  are  to  be — as  she  thinks — ^re* 
married  but  as  he  knows,  they  are  to  be  made  one  for  the  first  time. 
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beside  him;  and  there  was  benevolence 
THE  FINAL  DECISION.  and  gooduess  in  every  line  of  his  face. 

There  were  dimples  of  humor  near 
T  was  five  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  the  corners  of  his  mouth  which  did  much 
when  the  dean,  in  response  to  the  to  belie  the  rigid  firmness  of  his  lips, 
message  sent  to  him  by  the  countess,  and  he  seemed  to  exude  from  his  person, 
made  his  appearance  at  the  house,  and  calmness,  gentleness,  firmness,  and 
after  half  an  hour  passed  in  the  library     strength. 

with  Lady  Mercy,  took  his  way  to  the  He  entered  the  room  alone,  Ashton 
room  where  John  Ashton  was  awaiting  having  insisted  there  should  be  no  ac- 
him.  companying  introduction  or  announce- 

He  was  the  personification  of  ah  ideal  ment;  and  he  came  forward  with  ex- 
churchman,  in  face,  in  figure,  in  voice,  tended  hand  and  hearty,  resonant  voice, 
and  in  demeanor.  An  enormously  large  "  Jack .  my  boy,"  he  said  cordially,  *'  I 
man,  but  so  well  proportioned  that  his     should  have  been  in  to  see  you  long  ago, 

*TkU  dory  began  in  the  January  issue  (f  Thk  ARGOsr.     The  three  hack  numbers  will  be  mailed  to  any 

address  on  receipt  qf  30  cents. 
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but  I  have  just  returned  from  Palestine. 
How  are  you  ?    Almost  well,  eh  ?  ^' 

"  Eecovering  rapidly,  sir/^  replied 
Ashton.    ^  Will  you  be  seated?  ^^ 

"  Thank  you;  yes.  It  does  me  good  to 
see  you.  The  account  that  I  read  of  your 
accident  did  not  give  much  hope  of  your 
recovery,  and  now  I  find  you  almost  as 
good  as  new.    I  am  delighted/' 

"Did  you  see  the  countess?"  asked 
Ashton,  coming  abruptly  to  the  object  of 
the  call, 

"  Oh,  yes  '^ — cheerily — "  we  chatted 
together  a  few  moments  before  I  came 
up  here.  She  is  not  looking  well.  Jack. 
You  must  make  haste  and  get  about 
again,  or  you  will  have  to  change  places 
with  her,  you  the  nurse,  and  she  the 
invalid." 

"Did  she  tell  you  that  I  especially 
desired  your  presence  here  ?  " 

"  Why,  certainly.  She  said  that  in 
the  note  she  sent  me." 

Did  she  tell  you  why  ?  " 
Partly — ^partly,  Jack.  I  don't  like 
confidences  second  hand,  though.  You 
had  better  tell  me  yourself.  I  believe 
she  intimated  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  your  memory,  and  that  you 
wish  to  discuss  the  matter  with  me." 

The  shrewd  old  churchman  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  tell  Ashton  that  the 
countess  had  delivered  the  note  to  him 
in  person,  and  that  she  had  remained 
closeted  with  him  in  his  study  nearly  an 
hour,  during  which  she  had  related  the 
whole,  sad  story  of  the  past  year;  and 
that  he  had  listened,  at  fiirst  in  utter 
astonishment,  then  in  dismay,  and  at 
last  with  entire  conviction  that  her  view 
of  the  case  was  the  correct  one. 

He  had  known  and  loved  them  both 
from  their  infancy,  and  his  sympathy 
was  with  her  from  the  start.  Still,  he 
had  gone  to  his  interview  with  the  earl 
with  many  misgivings  at  his  heart,  every 
one  of  which  was  scattered  and  forgotten 
the  moment  he  entered  the  presence  of 
John  Ashton. 

"  Do  you  believe  that  I  am  Lord  John 
Hertford? "  was  the  next  question;  and 
it  was  uttered  in  a  tone  that  almost 
amounted  to  aggressiveness,  for  Ashton 
realized  that  he  was  playing  his  last  card 
in  the  game  of  destiny  that  had  been  so 
strangely  forced  upon  him. 

The  old  dean  did  not  at  once  reply. 


The  astonishment  depicted  upon  his  face 
was  not  assumed;  it  was  real,  for  the 
suddenness  of  the  question  took  him  off 
his  guard;  but  only  for  an  instant. 

Still,  the  time  was  suiEciently  long  to 
convince  John  Ashton  that  the  countess 
had  not  anticipated  him  by  pleading  her 
own  cause  first.  In  this,  as  we  know,  he 
deceived  himself,  for  deception  in  any 
form  could  comprise  no  part  of  the 
character  of  the  venerable  dean. 

"  Certainly — certainly.  Jack,"  he  re- 
plied quickly.  "  What  else  am  I  to  be- 
lieve?"     - 

"  Anything  else,  except  that,  sir." 

"You  will  have  to  explain,  my  boy. 
I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  the  dean, 
calmly. 

"  I  am  not  the  man  for  whom  you  mis- 
take me;  that  is  all." 

The  words  were  uttered  quietly,  but 
firmly.  There  was  no  faltering  in  the 
tones  that  John  Ashton  employed. 
There  was  no  excitement;  but  there  was 
determination  and  emphasis  unmistak- 
able, and  the  dean  did  not  immediately 
respond. 

"  The  whole  world  seems  to  insist 
upon  investing  me  with  the  title  and 
estates  of  a  man  of  whom  I  never  heard 
until  old  Robert  met  me  on  the  street 
and  addressed  me  by  a  name  I  did  not 
know,"  Ashton  continued  in  the  same 
quiet  tone,  keeping  his  eyes  unflinch- 
ingly upon  the  face  of  the  churchman. 
"I  foolishly  consented  to  come  here 
with  him — here  to  this  house,  not 
knowing  at  the  time  that  the  countess 
was  a  self  incarcerated  prisoner  here; 
and  from  that  moment  a  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances so  marvelous  and  inexpli- 
cable that  when  I  consider  them  I  am 
utterly  overwhelmed,  have  militated 
against  my  denial,  and  have  seemed  to 
force  me,  against  my  will,  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  name,  the  estates,  the  title, 
and  even  the  wife  of  another  man. 

"  And  now,  I  perceive  that  even  you 
are  a  victim  of  the  same  self  deception. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  telling  you  this 
strange  story  that  I  have  insisted  upon 
your  presence  here.  It  is  to  advise  with 
you  concerning  the  dilemma  that  en- 
gidfs  me,  to  discuss  this  matter  fully  as 
a  man,  as  a  friend  to  the  earl  and  to  the 
countess,  and  as  a  minister  of  God. 

"You  married  them  that  morning 
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more  than  a  year  ago;  you  have  known 
each  of  them  from  their  childhood;  you 
have  the  power  of  God  behind  you  in  the 
work  that  you  do,  in  the  advice  that  you 
give,  and  in  every  act  of  youf  life.  I 
beseech  you  now  to  ask  that  God  whom 
we  both  worship,  but  who  is  nearer  to 
you  than  to  me,  to  imbue  you  with  ad- 
ditional clearness  of  perception,  so  that 
He  may  direct  you  to  lead  me  in  the 
right  way,  for  as  you  lead,  I  shall  follow. 
I '' 

The  old  dean  raised  one  hand  to  en- 
join silence. 

Then,  calmly,  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
raised  his  grand  old  head  until  his  eyes 
seemed  to  gaze  through  and  beyond  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  into  the  realms  be- 
yond, and  after  standing  thus  for  a 
moment,  silent,  preoccupied,  he  said 
distinctly,  clearly,  and  in  a  deep  voice 
which  penetrated  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  room : 

*^  Let  us  pray/^ 

Then  he  sank  upon  his  knees  beside 
the  chair,  clasped  his  hands  together, 
bowed  his  head,  and  while  John  Ashton, 
awed  by  the  simple  sublimity  of  the  act, 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  waited, 
the  churchman  began,  in  low,  even  tones, 
a  supplication  so  earnest,  so  powerful, 
so  reverential,  that  word  by  word  it  sank 
into  and  engraved  itself  upon  the  mem- 
ory of  the  man  who  listened,  and 
remained  with  him  as  long  as  life  dwelt 
within  his  body. 

He  prayed  as  John  Ashton  had  re- 
quested him  to  pray,  that  he,  as  a  min- 
ister of  God,  might  be  directed  in  the 
right  way — that  he  might  be  given  the 
power  to  see  things  clearly,  as  they 
should  be  seen — that  the  mortal  in 
whose  interests  he  invoked  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Almighty  might  be  governed 
and  directed  aright — that  his  memory 
might  return  to  him  so  that  he  would 
see  things  clearly,  and  as  they  were 
—that  the  awfii  responsibility  that 
rested  upon  him,  the  minister,  as  the 
adviser  of  this  man  and  this  woman, 
might  become  a  lasting  blessing  to  each 
of  them,  and  that  forgiveness  for  all 
might  be  vouchsafed  to  them,  should 
there  be  any  error  in  their  duty  to  God 
and  towards  man. 

When,  at  last,  the  sound  of  his  voice 
ceased,   he   rose   from  his   knees,  and 


reaching  out  his  right  hand,  rested  it 
for  a  moment  upon  the  brow  of  his  com- 
panion, while  he  said,  solemnly: 

^^  John,  the  immutable  power  of  God, 
the  Almighty,  is  with  us  now.  It  has 
descended  upon  me  and  upon  you, 
through  me.  Wisdom  has  not  been  given 
to  me,  but  I  shall  bow  to  the  inscrutable 
wisdom  of  our  Father  in  Heaven,  know- 
ing that  I  am  right,  in  the  advice  that  I 
shall  give  to  you  in  this  hour  of  your 
greatest  need. 

^'I  came  here  with  a  heavy  heart, 
doubting  my  own  power,  and  Med  with 
misgivings  regarding  my  right  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  this  moment. 
Those  doubts  and  those  misgivings  are 
gone.  I  feel  within  me  something  that 
is  new,  and  strange — ^and  real.  God 
knoweth  all  things.  Where  our  xinder- 
standing  falters.  His  continues.  He 
doeth  dl  things;  He  also  doeth  all 
things  well.  If  He  doeth  all  things, 
hath  He  not  then  imposed  upon  you 
these  conditions  from  which  you  say  you 
cannot  escape  ? 

^'  There  is,  in  all  things  that  happen 
upon  the  earth,  the  hand  of  God.  That 
hand  is  upon  you  now.  If  it  rests 
heavily,  and  you  stagger  and  falter  be- 
neath its  weight,  it  is  to  make  you 
stronger,  better,  greater,  nobler.  You 
and  I  and  everybody  are  but  instruments 
in  His  hands  for  the  better  modeling  of 
some  inscrutable  design.  Battle  as  we 
may,  there  is  no  escape  from  that  guid- 
ing, directing  hand.  Whatever  doubts 
remain  in  your  heart,  they  will  be 
quelled  and  stilled.  Now,  my  son,  if  it 
is  still  your  wish,  I  will  listen  to  what 
you  have  to  say." 

Calmly,  and  with  that  same  sublime 
dignity,  the  dean  resumed  his  chair,  and 
his  eyes  became  kinder,  gentler,  as  they 
rested  upon  the  face  of  John  Ashton 
and  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

Then,  in  that  moment,  John  Ashton 
hesitated. 

"Why  should  I  repeat  the  story  every- 
body refuses  to  believe  ?  Why  snould  I 
utter  the  name  of  Henry  HoUister,  in 
proof  of  my  identity,  when  Henry  Hol- 
lister  has  already  declined  to  furnish 
that  proof?  "  he  asked  himself.  '^  Is  it 
not  fruitless  to  argue  further?  Hope 
HoUister  might  indeed  furnish  the 
proof,  but  have  I  the  right  to  demand  it 
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of  her?  That  past  of  mine^  so  far  as  it 
concerned  her,  is  buried;  shall  I  dare  to 
resurrect  it?  Might  not  she  also  deny 
my  identity,  repudiate  the  tale  that  I 
would  tell  ?  And  where  am  I  to  turn,  if 
not  to  her  ?  No,  let  the  dead  past  bury 
its  dead;  let  the  living  present  partake 
of  new  life.  If  God  doeth  all  things, 
and  doeth  all  things  well,  as  this  good 
man  says,  I  am,  as  he  also  says,  but  an 
instrument  in  His  hands." 

He  raised  his  eyes  again  then,  and  said 
slowly : 

*'  I  will  be  guided  by  you.  I  can  only 
repeat  what  I  have  already  rela'ted  to 
Mercy.  The  only  man  who  can  prove 
my  identity  denies  that  he  ever  knew 
me.  Is  it  best  that  I  should  tell  the 
story,  or  that  I  should  try  to  forget  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  best,  John,  that  it  be 
forgotten.  I  will  confide  to  you  that 
Mercy  has  told  me  all.  I  already  know 
the  story  that  you  would  tell.  Do  not 
repeat  it.    Let  it  be  forgotten." 

"  So  be  it,  sir,"  murmured  Asliton, 
solemnly.  "Henceforth,  I  am  Lord 
John  Hertford,  the  Earl  of  Ashton  and 
Cowingford,  and  may  God  have  mercy 
upon  us  all." 

"  Amen!  amen!  "  the  dean  responded, 
reverentially. 

"  Did  Mercy  tell  you  that  I  insist  upon 
a  wedding  ceremony?"  asked  Ashton, 
presently. 

"  Yes;  and  I  approve." 

"  Y'ou  will  perform  it  ?  " 
Certainly." 

And,  for  her  sake,  without  pub- 
licity?" 

«  Yes." 
.  "When  shall  it  be  done?" 

"At  once.  Before  noon  tomorrow. 
I  will  arrange  everything  for  you.  It  is 
lier  request.  I  will  come  here  at  half 
past  ten  with  all  preparations  made. 
And  now,  John,  do  you  not  feel  happier  ? 
Is  there  not  a  new  peace  in  your  heart  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  tell,"  Ash- 
ton replied,  slowly.  "  There  is  one  re- 
quest that  I  would  like  to  make — one 
supplication  to  you  as  a  man." 

"What  is  it,  my  son?" 

"  That  you  will  be  my  friend,  always, 
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not  forget  it,"  replied  the  dean, 
solemnly. 

"  Thank  you.  I  will  not  detain  you 
longer  now.  As  you  go  out,  will  you 
see  Mercy  and  tell  her  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Then  John  Ashton  was  left  alone  with 
his  thoughts,  but  what  they  were  has 
never  been  revealed. 

There  was  no  turning  back  now.  It 
was  too  late  for  that.  The  deed  was 
done.  Henceforth  he  must  live  and  act 
a  lie.  John  Ashton  must  be  buried  from 
that  hour.  John  Hertford  must  be 
resurrected  and  live. 

The  new  earl  smiled  bitterly.  There 
was  no  joy  for  him  in  this  deception. 
He  could  not  repudiate  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  fraud  he  had  decided  to  per- 
petrate. It  rested  upon  him  and  upon 
him  alone.  He  could  not  cast  it  off  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  good  man  who  had 
advised  with  him. 


sir. 
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I  can  promise  you  that,  rreely.^ 
"  You  will  remember  this  hour  ?  " 
"  As  long  as  God  gives  me  life,  I  will 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

THE  NEW  LIFE. 

"  I  PRONOUNCE  you  man  and  wife." 

The  words  were  uttered  solemnly,  dis- 
tinctly, impressively,  nor  was  the  bless- 
ing which  followed  the  announcement 
less  inspiring. 

Dean  Douglass  ceased  speaking,  and  a 
happy  smile  lighted  up  his  face  as  he 
stepped  forward  and  shook  the  groom 
warmly  by  the  hand,  at  the  same  time 
imprinting  a  fatherly  kiss  upon  the  brow 
of  Lady  Mercy. 

Prom  that  moment.  Lord  John's 
health  steadily  improved.  He  became 
stronger  with  such  rapidity  that  within 
a  week  after  the  ceremony,  he  deemed 
himself  quite  well. 

By  common  consent,  neither  he  nor 
the  countess  referred  to  the  subject  that 
had  so  distressed  them  both,  but  which 
had  affected  them  so  differently.  He 
became,  without  effort,  and  in  every 
outward  sense,  the  man  that  everybody 
believed  him  to  be;  and  she  continued 
the  loving,  beautiful,  trusting  woman 
that  she  had  always  been. 

He  went  about  among  the  friends  of 
the  lost  earl  with  entire  composure  and 
with  perfect  naturalness.  At  first,  she 
endeavored  to  be  always  with  him,  lest 
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he  should  offend  an  old  acquaintance  hy 
non  recognition,  striving  always  to  keep 
secret  from  the  world  the  existence  of 
that  strange  forgetfulness  from  which 
she  helieved  he  suffered. 

She  coached  him  constantly,  and  he 
listened  to  and  obeyed  her  in  everything. 

One  day  she  showed  him  a  photograph 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  about  her  own 
age. 

"Do  you  know  who  it  is,  John  ?  ''she 
asked,  after  she  deemed  that  he  had 
studied  it  sufficiently  long. 

No,  dear,"  he  replied,  "  I  do  not.'' 
I  hoped — ^no,  I  believed  that  you 
would  remember  Agnes  Dunmore,"  she 
said,  and  there  was  a  ring  of  pain  in 
her  voice. 

^'Forgive  me,  Mercy,"  he  replied, 
sadly,  "  I  remember  nobody.  Would  to 
God  I  could  honestly  remember  every- 
thing that  you  vrish.  Tell  me,  dear,  who 
is  Agnes  Dunmore?  " 

"  She  is  a  distant  relative  of  yours;  a 
far  removed  cousin,  and  at  one  time, 
long,  very  long  ago,  when  you  were  chil- 
dren, you  engaged  yourselves  to  each 
other.  She  was  Agnes  Chisholm  then. 
She  married  Lord  Dunmore,  who  used 
to  be  Bobert  Gordon.  He  died  within 
the  year.  Their  place  is  Oakdale,  and 
it  adjoins  your  seat  in  Sussex.  They  are 
coming  here  tonight.  Her  mother.  Lady 
Babbington  Chisholm,  will  be  with  her. 
I  believe  you  have  called  her  Aunty  Bab 
since  you  were  a  boy,  and  do  still.  You 
will  not  forget?" 

"  No,  Mercy,  I  will  not  forget." 

Methods  of  this  kind  were  her  con- 
stant resource,  and  under  her  tutelage, 
the  occasions  were  rare  when  he  gave 
offense. 

Among  the  men,  at  the  clubs  and 
about  town,  Archie  Quinlan  was  his  con- 
stant companion,  and  for  the  genial, 
hearty  yoxmg  peer,  the  new  earl  con- 
ceived an  honest  and  sincere  affection. 

The  countess,  who  knew  the  true 
worth  of  her  husband's  friend,  took  him 
into  her  confidence  one  day,  and  told 
him  much  concerning  the  malady  from 
which  the  earl  suffered,  but  without 
going  to  the  extent  of  explaining  that  it 
had  included  her,  and  also  him.  And 
after  their  talk,  Archie  went  straight  to 
his  friend  and  exclaimed: 

"  Look  here.  Jack,  why  in  the  world 


haven't  vou  told  me  all  about  this  thing 
before?" 

**  What  thing,  Archie?  "  inquired  the 
earl,  raising  his  brows. 

"Why,  that  you  have  somehow  for- 
gotten such  a  lot  of  things.  Lady  Mercy 
has  just  told  me  about  it.  By  Jove,  old 
chap,  but  I'd  consider  myself  luck)-  if  I 
could  forget  a  lot  of  things  that  I  don't 
care  to  remember.  Do  you  know  what 
I  am  going  to  do  now  ?  " 

«  Xo  "— smiUngly— "  I  haven't  the 
least  idea." 

"  I'm  going  to  constitute  myself  men- 
tor and  post  you.  FU  just  give  you  the 
pedigree  of  everybody  we  see  approach- 
ing us — that  is,  everybody  whom  you 
ought  to  know.  Look!  There  comes 
Bux.  Bux,  for  short,  you  know.  Aliem ! 
Sir  Thomas  Buxton,  baronet.  Son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Buxton  deceased ;  grandson 
and  great  grandson  several  times  over,  of 
ditto;  very  proud  of  the  ditto;  about 
the  only  tiling  he  is  proud  of,  too,  unless 
it  is  his  pack  of  hounds  and  Iiis  roan 
hunter.  Crank,  which  he  believes  can 
jump  over  the  moon — ^and,  egad,  I  be- ' 
lieved  it,  too,  the  only  time  I  ever  tried 
to  ride  him.  Don't,  on  any  account,  for- 
get to  inquire  after  Crank.  You've  rid- 
den him  to  hounds  often." 

"Who  is  that  with  him?" 

"Geoff  Crandyl — ^another  intimate; 
too  lazy  to  breathe;  third  son  of  old 
Lord  Dunmore  by  second  wife;  half 
brother  in  law  to  Agnes;  one  of  the  best 
fellows  you  ever  knew,  but  so  infernally 
lazy  that  he  makes  everybody  tired — 
really.  Funny  that  you  forget  him.  I 
say,  old  chap,  was  I,  also,  among  the 
individuals  of  the  forgotten  past  ?  " 

**  I  am  afraid  you  were,  Arclxie." 

"  Devilish  unkind,  I  call  that.  How- 
ever, you  remember  me  now  don't  you?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  that  will  have  to  do. 
Now,  tell  me,  when  are  you  going  down 
to  the  Hall?  " 

"  Just  as  soon  as  it  is  consistent  to  do 


so." 

"  Shall  you  ask  the  same  people  that 
you  always  have  ?  " 

"That  depends.  I  think,  since  you 
know  something  of  my  condition  of 
mind,  I  will  suggest  that  you  consult 
with  Mercy  and  make  out  the  list  be- 
tween you.     Then  you  can  go  over  it 
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with  me  and  prepare  me  for  the  ordeal; 
eh?    Will  you  do  it ? ^^ 

It  was  two  months,  however,  before 
they  were  ready  to  go  into  the  country, 
for  there  were  social  obligations  to  be 
fulfilled  in  town  before  departure  could 
be  thought  of. 

At  last,  however,  the  time  came,  the 
London  house  was  closed,  and  the  earl*, 
with  his  countess,  their  servants,  and 
baggage,  repaired  to  Hertford  Hall,  to 
be  followed  shortly  by  a  selected  few 
who  had  been  chosen  as  their  guests. 

As  the  days  and  weeks  and  months 
came  and  went,  the  name  of  John 
Ashton  faded  into  a  memory  only. 
The  new  earl  became  more  and  more 
accustomed  to  his  surroundings,  his 
friends,  and  the  numerous  cares  that  de- 
volved upon  him  by  reason  of  the  posi- 
tion he  occupied. 

His  natural  buoyancy  of  spirits  re- 
turned to  him  in  a  large  measure,  al- 
though there  were  hours  when  he  stole 
away  by  himself,  lest  the  agony  and 
doubt  and  dread  that  pursued  him 
should  be  revealed  to  Lady  Mercy.  And 
he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  that. 

But  withal  he  was  happy,  and  in  out- 
ward seeming,  much  like  the  light 
liearted,  fun  loving,  careless,  geuialJohn 
Ashton  who  had  lived  such  a  contented 
life  in  N"ew  York.  And  strangely 
enough,  also  much  like  the  Lord  Jolin 
that  these  new  friends  had  known  and 
loved  in  the  past. 

There  was  one  source  of  happiness  in 
his  life  which  consigned  regret  and  re- 
morse to  utter  oblivion,  except  at  such 
moments  when  it  would  steal  upon  him 
unawares  and  carry  him  backward  upon 
the  wings  of  memory.  It  was  his  love 
for  Lady  Mercy, 

Ilis  eyes  foUowed  her  whenever  she 
was  where  they  could  rest  upon  her, 
"When  she  was  absent,  he  constantly 
listened  for  the  sound  of  her  approach- 
ing step.  When  she  was  beside  him, 
he  was  blissfully  happy. 

Supreme  content  dwelt  with  them  in 
the  paradise  they  had  created  for  each 
other.  They  understood  each  other 
without  expressing  their  thoughts  aloud. 
They  each  knew,  in  advance,  what  the 
other  was  about  to  say.  They  dwelt  to- 
gether in  perfect  unity. 

Often  the  new  earl  recalled  the  im- 


pressive words  uttered  by  the  dean  that 
day  when  he  had  called  him  to  liis  side  tx) 
tell  him  the  story  of  his  life,  and  bit  by 
bit  he  began  to  believe  that  his  present 
surroundings  was  the  working  out  of  an 
immutable  law  in  which  he  himself  was 
only  a  passive  instrument. 

Regarding  Richard  Hertford,  of  whom 
he  often  thought  as  the  man  who  by 
right  should  possess  the  title  and  es- 
tates which  he  enjoyed,  there  came  no 
news;  and  at  such  times,  he  resolved 
again  that  when  he  appeared,  he  would 
tell  him  everything. 

The  season  in  the  country  came  to  a 
close,  and  they  returned  to  London;  and 
now  John  Ashton  was  so  intrenched  in 
his  position  as  the  earl,  that  its  duties 
and  obligations,  its  customs  and  require- 
ments became  a  matter  of  course,  so 
that  gradually  he  forgot  that  he  was  not 
what  he  seemed,  and  the  intervals  of 
retrospection  became  fewer,  farther 
apart,  and  less  poignant. 

True,  now  and  then,  he  thought  of 
John  Ashton  vaguely,  as  of  one  who  was 
dead,  but  who  seemed  never  to  have  pos- 
sessed part  or  place  with  liim.  He  re- 
membered Hope  as  one  who  had  been 
loved  and  lost  by  that  other  being.  He 
lived  a  different  existence — a  different 
life — he  was  another  being,  in  body,  in 
soul,  in  thought,  in  deed. 

He  knew  that  he  was  the  center  of  all 
things  to  two  beings — ^his  wife,  who 
loved  him  with  all  the  wealth  of  her 
great  and  passionate  heart;  to  Robert, 
who  worshiped  him  as  one  who  is  far 
above  other  men. 

Dear  old  Robert !  The  same  respect- 
ful, watchful,  careful,  considerate  soul, 
with  his  fealty  and  his  steadfastness 
shining  in  his  eyes,  who  had  grown 
younger  and  spryer  since  the  return  of 
his  master,  who  anticipated  every  want, 
foresaw  every  desire,  who  worshiped  the 
earl  and  adored  the  countess  with  an  in- 
tensity indescribable. 

In  the  old  man's  room,  his  Bible  re- 
mained spread  open  every  day  at  the 
same  page,  and  every  night,  ere  his  white 
hairs  touched  the  pillow,  he  read  again 
the  same  chapter  that  had  given  him 
comfort  that  night  of  the  earl's  return. 

While  time  drifted  on,  that  incident, 
too,  became  a  memory  which  dwelt  only 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  con- 
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cerned  in  it,  but  wliich  never  found 
utterance  upon  their  lips.  And  when^ 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  that 
secret  marriage  performed  by  the  dean^ 
Lady  Mercy  gave  birth  to  a  son,  it  was 
put  aside  forever,  except  in  prayers  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise. 

Still,  Eichard  Hertford  did  not  ap- 
pear. Still,  no  word  came  from  him  to 
tell  that  he  lived  or  had  died.  Even  his 
bankers  knew  nothing  concerning  him, 
and  it  seemed  to  the  new  earl,  who  often 
pondered  over  his  long  absence,  that  the 
strange  destiny  that  pursued  him  had 
also  thrust  aside  the  real  heir,  in  order 
to  confirm  him  more  invulnerably  in  the 
place  that  he  had  usurped. 

So,  looking  into  the  clear,  calm  eyes 
of  his  wife,  and  feeling  the  touch  of  her 
soft  arms  around  him,  he  became,  bit  by 
bit,  the  victim  of  her  great  love — a 
happy  man. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

FEELING  HI8  VTAY. 

The  steamship  Indian  Empress  ar- 
rived at  Liverpool  on  the  fifth  day  of 
September,  nearly  six  years  after  the 
remarkable  meeting  between  John  Ash- 
ton  and  old  Robert  at  the  corner  of  St. 
James  Street  and  Piccadilly. 
'  Among  the  passengers  who  immedi- 
ately sought  the  railway  station  and 
took  the  fast  express  for  London  was  a 
tall,  bearded,  powerfully  built  man, 
whose  skin  was  tanned  almost  to  the 
color  of  a  Hindu,  and  whose  clear, 
piercin^^  gray  eyes  seemed  at  a  glance  to 
comprehend  everything  they  rested 
upon.  And  while  he  stood  upon  the 
sUtion  platform,  waiting  for  the  guard 
to  assign  him  to  a  compartment  he 
could  occupy  in  solitary  possession 
during  the  run  to  London,  a  close  ob- 
server would  have  noticed  that  he  took 
an  almost  eager  interest  in  everything  he 
saw,  as  if  his  eyes  had  for  a  long  time 
been  strangers  to  the  scenes  about  him. 

His  baggage — and  there  was  not  much 
of  it-bore  the  initials  "R.  H.  H.^' 
Under  his  left  arm  he  carried  a  bundle 
of  papers,  just  purchabed,  which  he  was 
reserving  for  diligent  perusal  in  the 
quiet  of  his  compartment. 

*^  Seven  years  and  two  months  to  a 


day  since  I  left  England,^'  he  said  aloud 
as  the  guard  closed  and  locked  the  door 
after  him. 

Then  he  threw  aside  his  coat,  for  the 
day  was  warm,  filled  and  lighted  a  pipe 
that  showed  signs  of  much  service,  ar- 
ranged himself  comfortably  mong  the 
cushions  of  his  compartment,  and  com- 
menced his  inspection  of  the  papers. 

There  were  the  Times,  the  Tslegraph, 
the  Pall  Mall  OaaeiU,  the  Court  Jour- 
nal, and,  in  fact,  every  London  paper 
that  could  be  procured  at  the  stall,  and 
what  was  strange  concerning  his  in- 
spection of  them  was,  that  instead  of 
delving  first  for  the  general  news,  he 
turned  at  once  to  the  society  columns, 
scanning  each  item  with  the  same  close 
attention  that  the  shears  editor  of  an 
afternoon  daily  might  have  employed. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  enjoyment 
about  him  in  the  occupation,  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  one  who 
had  been  so  long  absent  from  his  native 
land;  instead,  the  expression  of  his  face 
was  stem  and  cold;  and  when,  at  last, 
his  glance  rested  upon  the  following 
paragraph,  fierceness  glittered  in  his 
eyes,  and  his  strong  hands  involuntarily 
clutched  the  paper  more  tightly. 

*'  Lord  John  Hertford,  Earl  of  Ash- 
ton  and  Cowingford,  accompanied  by 
the  countess,  their  two  children,  and 
suite,  have  returned  from  Switzerland. 
They  will  depart  immediately  for  Hert- 
ford Hall,  to  be  followed  shortly  by  a 
selected  number'  of  guests.  Among 
those  who  are  included  in  the  invitations 
are,''  etc. 

He  carefully  marked  the  item,  and 
later,  when  he  had  scanned  each  one  of 
the  papers  with  the  same  care,  cut  it 
out,  with  others  that  he  had  discovered 
in  the  same  way,  and  placed  them  in  his 
pocketbook,  and  hurled  the  remnants  of 
his  search  through  the  window. 

Then  he  leaned  back  among  the 
cushions,  closed  his  eyes,  and  appeared 
to  be  sleeping,  but  he  was  wide  awake 
when  the  train  rushed  into  the  station 
in  London. 

That  same  hard,  unyielding  expres- 
sion was  upon  his  face,  when  later  he 
entered  his  favorite  club  on  Northum- 
berland Avenue,  and  ordered  such  re- 
freshments as  he  needed. 

The  hour  was  still   early,   for   the 
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lights  were  not  yet  in  use,  and  while  he 
waited  he  dashed  off  a  note,  called  a 
messenger,  and  despatched  it  with  in- 
structions to  observe  the  utmost  haste, 
and  to  pursue  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  until  found,  if  it  took 
the  bearer  of  the  message  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Eichard  Hertford  was  not  one  who 
uttered  his  thoughts  aloud  at  any  time, 
and  just  now  he  possessed  an  especial 
reason  for  thinking  silently,  but  because 
afterwards,  his  emotions  at  that  time 
were  revealed  to  a  selected  few,  we  are 
permitted  to  read  them. 

"  Poor  old  Jack,"  he  mused,  *^  for 
your  sake  ^  I  must  be  careful  in  what  I 
do.  I  must  familiarize  myself  with 
everything  that  has  occurred  here  dur- 
ing the  seven  years  of  my  absence,  be- 
fore I  act,  or  even  speak;  and  when  the 
blow  falls,  it  must  descend  with  crush- 
ing force — with  irresistible  power!  Is 
it  some  hideous  conspiracy,  I  wonder, 
and  can  Mercy  Covington  have  had  a 
hand  in  it!  God!  How  many,  many 
times  I  have  asked  myself  that  question 
since  I  escaped  from  that  hell  in  Borneo 
and  got  back  to  partial  civilization  in 
India,  only  to  learn  of  this  new  horror! 

"  Mercy — Mercy  I  Can  the  being 
whom  I  loved  as  a  child  and  worshiped 
as  a  woman — can  you,  the  only  love  ^f 
my  life,  whom  silently  I  resigned  to  Jack 
for  his  happiness  and  yours — can  you, 
who  unknowingly  exiled  me  from  Eng- 
land jind  home — can  you  have  sunk  so 
low  as  this?" 

It  was  remarkable  that  while  he  was 
the  victim  of  such  agonizing  emotions, 
not  a  trace  of  their  existence  appeared 
upon  his  countenance.  Outwardly,  his 
face  was  as  calm  as  ever,  but  it  was  the 
calmness  of  long  study  and  continued 
effort.  He  possessed  the  stoicism  of  a 
Maya  Indian,  whose  expression  never 
changes,  in  joy,  or  in  sorrow,  in  peace, 
or  in  the  grasp  of  the  most  excruciating 
pain. 

"  Poor  old  Jack !  "  he  thought  again. 
"  You  died  in  my  arms;  I  buried  you;  I 
covered  your  face  from  earthly  view  for 
the  last  time,  with  these  hands,  and  over 
*  your  far  away  grave  I  uttered  the  only 
prayer  that  has  passed^my  lips  since  I 
was  a  child.  I  knew  you,  Jack;  I  knew 
you  beyond  a  doubt.     You  are  dead. 


buried.  How,  then,  can  another  have 
taken  your  place  here?  My  God,  how 
can  it  be  ?  " 

He  remained  there,  buried  in  thought, 
and  rarely  raising  his  head,  more  than 
an  hour.  He  was  practically  alone,  in  the 
club,  for  it  was  at  a  time  of  day  when 
the  frequenters  were  absent,  and  thus 
fa:  he  had  not  encountered  an  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  fact  that  he  was  unlikely 
to  do  so  had  been  his  object  in  going 
there. 

After  the  passing  of  that  first  hour, 
his  eyes  frequently  sought  the  door,  and 
at  last,  when  another  half  hour  had 
elapsed,  his  glance  was  rewarded,  for  a 
figure  entered  the  room  and  came  rap- 
idly towards  him  with  extended  hand 
and  smiling,  wondering  face. 

"  Dick,  old  fellow !  "  cried  the  new- 
comer, "  this  is  the  grandest,  best,  hap- 
piest surprise  I  ever  had  in  my  life. 
Your  note  took  me  clean  off  my  feet. 
Well,  well,  well  I  It  is  really  you !  We 
thought  you  were  dead — feared  that  you 
were,  at  least.  But  why  in  the  world  did 
you  want  me  to  keep  still  about  yoiir 
arrival?  By  Jove,  Dick,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  again!" 

All  the  time  he  was  talking,  the  other 
was  shaking  Richard  Hertford's  hand  as 
though  it  were  a  pump  handle,  and  the 
grasp  was  returned  with  equal  cordiality, 
for  there  was  an  old  time  affection  be- 
tween these  two  that  time  nor  distance 
could  not  efface  or  lessen. 

"  Sit  down,  Archie,  and  tell  me  all 
the  news,"  said  Hertford,  quietly;  "  that 
is,  if  you  have  a  few  moments  to  spare." 

"  A  few  moments  to  spare?  Well,  I 
should  say  I  have.  Vi  break  an  engage- 
ment with  her  majesty  the  queen  for  the 
sake  of  a  good  chat  with  you.  But  tell 
you  all  the  news  of  seven  or  eight  years 
— which  is  it  ? — ^in  a  few  minutes?  Well, 
that  is  beyond  me.  Suppose  you  give  me 
a  little  news  yourself.  Where  in  the 
world  have  you  been  all  this  time?  " 

"  I  have  been  a  slave  to  a  lot  of  nig- 
gers on  the  island  of  Borneo  nearly  three 
years  of  the  time,"  replied  Hertford, 
calmly. 

"  Good  heavens !    A  what  ?  " 

"  A  prisoner  and  a  slave.  That  is  the 
truth,  Archie.  I  escaped  at  last,  and 
here  I  am.  Not  a  soul  knows  that  I  am 
in  London.    I  traveled  incog  and — 
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"  But  why  ?  Tou  should  have  wired, 
or  done  something.  We'd  have  gone  wild 
with  delight  at  news  from  you;  but  you 
are  here  now,  any  way." 

*'  Yes,  I  am  here  now,"  replied  Hert- 
ford, smiling.  "  You  see,  Archie,  I  ^now 
you  fellows  up  at  the  Sachem.  If  you  had 
known  I  was  coming,  you^d  have  had  out 
a  brass  band,  or  something  equally  mon- 
strous, and  no  end  of  claptrap  which  I 
don't  like.  Now,  tell  me,  how  is  eveiy- 
body  ?  Who  among  my  friends  is  dead  ? 
Whom  shall  I  miss  when  I  appear  among 
them  again  ?  " 

*^  Not  one,  Dick,  I  verily  believe;  that 
is,  nobody  whom  you  care  a  rap  about. 
How  thoroughly  well  you  are  looking. 
Slavery  must  have  agreed  with  you." 

"I've  had  six  months  or  more  in 
which  to  pick  up.  Yes,  I  am  well;  very 
well." 

Suddenly,  and  quite  irrelevantly. 
Lord  Archie  Quinlan  uttered  a  shout  of 
laughter,  so  that  his  companion  stared 
at  him  in  undisguised  astonishment. 

"  What  is  it  that  is  so  funny  ?  "  he 
asked,  presently. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Jack.  How  sur- 
prised he  will  be." 

Hertford  gave  an  imperceptible  start, 
and  then  said,  quietly: 

"  Yes,  I  imagine  he  will  be  surprised." 
Then,  controlling  himself  admirablj%  he 
added:  "  Tell  me  about  him,  Archie." 

"  There  isn't  much  to  tell  about  him 
except  that  he  is  the  happiest  man  this 
side  of.  heaven.  That's  the  truth,  too. 
Why,  it  is^six  years,  or  thereabouts,  since 
he  and  Mercy  Covington  were  married, 
and  one  would  think  they  were  an  en- 
gaged couple  yet,  with  the  wedding  day 
set  for  tomorrow." 

"  They  are  happy,  then?  Lord  John 
and  Lady  Mercy  ?  " 

"  Happy  is  no  name  for  it.  They're 
the  shining  example  for  the  kingdom. 
Y'ou  never  saw  anything  like  it.  But  you 
will  have  a  chance  to  behold  for  yourself, 
for  we^re  all  going  down  to  the  Hall  next 
week,  for  a  month.  By  Jove !  If  we  can 
only  keep  your  presence  in  England  a 
secret  until  then,  and  have  you  walk  in 
upon  them  unannounced,  won't  there  be 
a  scene  ?  Shall  we  try  it  ?  That  is  what 
passed  through  my  mind  when  I  laughed. 
Shall  we  try  it  ?  " 

Y'es;  it  is  just  what  I  wish  to  do. 
9a 


<t  ^T^. 


Tell  me,  Archie,  has  the  earl  changed 
very  much?" 

"Who?  The  earl?  Oh,  you  mean 
Jack.  Not  a  bit.  He  has  grown  a  little 
older,  perhaps,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  but 
he's  just  the  same  old  Jack.  I  suppose 
you  have  heard  about  the  accident?  " 

"I  haven't  heard  about  anything. 
What  accident  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  ran  over  him  in  the  street — 
on  Piccadilly.  Nearly  killed  him. 
Smashed  his  head  and  broke  his  ribs,  and 
all  that.  I  was  terribly  done  up  about 
it." 

"  When  was  that  ?  When  did  it  hap- 
pen ?  " 

"  Let  me  see;  it  was  four  years  ago  last 
May.  Yes,  that's  the  time.  Jack,  and 
Mercy  had  just  returned  from  their 
honejrmoon  on  the  Continent.  They 
took  a  whole  year,  but  bless  you,  it  was 
only  the  beginning.  They  have  been 
keeping  it  up  ever  since,  and  will,  I 
think,  to  the  end  of  their  days.  Nobody 
knew  they  were  back;  they  arrived  only 
the  night  before,  you  know,  and  Jack 
was  on  his  way  to  the  Sachem  to  find  me, 
or  Bux,  or  somebody.  I  bowled  him  over 
like  a  ninepin,  or  rather  my  horses  did. 
He  was  carried  into  a  chemist's,  and 
there  I  saw  who  it  was.  We  took  him 
around  to  the  club,  sent  for  old  Robert, 
who  broke  the  news  to  Mercy,  and  then 
we  took  him  home.  It  was  nearly  four 
months — no,  about  three — ^before  he 
was  out  again." 

"Indeed.  Old  Robert  is  still  alive, 
then  ?  " 

"  Very  much  alive.  He's  like  a  father 
to  Jack.  Follows  him  around  like  a 
shadow,  with  a  beatific,  far  away  sort  of 
expression  on  his  countenance  that  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  I  tell  you, 
Dick,  that  is  the  happiest  family  in 
England."  ^ 

"  And  Mercy  ?  Is  she  well  and  happy, 
too  ?    Quite  herself,  I  mean?  " 

"Well  and  happy?  Quite  herself? 
You  should  see  her.  She  was  beautiful 
before — ^always,  I  suppose,  but  she  is  a 
dream  now — the  personification  of 
bottled  up  joy  and  bliss.  There  is  noth- 
ing like  it  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
And  the  children ^" 

"  Children  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  What  is  the  matter  with 
you?    Isn't  it  quite  natural  that  they 
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fihould  have  children?    It  seems  so  to 


^9 


me. 

Hertford  clecanted  a  glass  of  \rine, 
swallowed  it,  and  then  said  calmly: 

"  Tell  me  about  them,  Archie/' 

"  There  are  two  of  them,  a  boy  and  a 
girl.  Richard — ^your  namesake,  by  the 
way,  for  he  is  called  Richard  Herndon — 
is  three  years  old,  and  Agnes  has  been 
here  about  a  year;  I  don't  know  exactly. 
I'm  not  much  on  children.  As  a  general 
thing,  they  are  a  nuisance,  but  somehow, 
Jack^s  children  seem  different  from  the 
common  run.  1  suppose  it  fs  because 
they  are  his — and  Mercy's;  eh  ?  " 

Hertford  did  not  reply.  He  was  think- 
ing deeply. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  8TKANGE  THIKG  UNDEK  THE  SUN. 

There  was  a  short  pause  in  the  con- 
versation, during  which  Richard  Hert- 
ford bent  every  power  of  his  strong  in- 
tellect upon  the  problem  confronting 
him. 

Long  before  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
terview with  Lord  Quinlan,  he  had 
decided  to  say  and  to  do  nothing  regard- 
ing the  knowledge  he  possessed  concern- 
ing the  real  Earl  of  Ashton  and 
Cowingford  until  he  had  made  himself 
familiar  with  everything  connected  with 
the  installation  in  his  place  of  the  man 
who  at  that  moment  possessed  the  title 
and  estates. 

He  knew  that  it  was  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  he  should  know  everything 
before  he  acted.  He  realized  that  he 
mustplaya  part  in  that  drama  now  being 
enacted  at  Hertford  Hall,  and  which 
had  been  going  on  for  four  or  five  years 
— ^he  did  not  know  which.  That  he 
must  appear  to  be  equally  deceived  with 
the  others  was  important,  and  he  had 
schooled  himself'for  the  part. 

The  brief  mention  of  the  children  in 
the  paragraph  he  had  read  that  morning 
had  not  attracted  his  attention;  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  saw  it,  so  that  when  Quin- 
lan made  mention  of  them,  he  was  as- 
tounded. 

The  information  already  imparted  by 
Archie  amazed  him  in  every  way,  for  he 
could  not  understand  how  two  people 
could  be  so  perfectly  happy  as  they  were 


described  to  be,  with  the  constant  dread 
of  a  terrible  exposure  hanging  over 
them. 

That  Lady  Mercy  was  a  party  to  the 
deception,  he  did  not  doubt.  He  could 
not  doubt  it.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be 
otherwise? 

It  was  within  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  a  stranger  might  impose  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  world  at  large,  and  con- 
vince it  that  he  was  somebody  whom 
he  really  was  not.  Such  things  had  been 
done  before  a^d  successfully  done. 

Circumstances,  personal  likeness,  a 
thousand  different  things  united,  might 
create  the  means  for  bringing  about  such 
a  condition,  if  the  director  of  it  all  were 
a  man  of  resource,  and  had  thoroughly 
prepared  himself  for  the  part  he  was  to 
play. 

Hertford  realized  this  fully,  even  in 
the  face  of  having  to  deceive  such  inti- 
mate friends  as  Quinlan  and  Buxton. 
But  there  were  two  persons  whom  he 
believed  could  not  be  deceived — that  is, 
if  they  continued  in  their  right  minds. 
They  were  Lady  Mercy  and  old  Robert. 

In  his  thoughts  he  dwelt  upon  Robert 
first.  The  man  had  cared  for  Lord 
John  since  his  babyhood.  There  was  not 
a  mark  upon  his  body  that  he  did  not 
know.  There  was  not  a  characteristic 
with  which  he  was  not  familiar.  To  de- 
ceive old  Robert  would  be  almost  as 
difficult  as  to  deceive  the  wife. 

He  could  not  believe  tliat  the  old 
man  had  submitted  to  a  bribe,  and  yet, 
how  else  could  the  matter  be  accounted 
for?  Had  he  been  induced  to  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  facts  because  of  his  love  for 
Mercy  and  at  her  solicitation  ? 

That  might  be ;  but  that  brought  him 
back  again  to  the  most  revolting  part  of 
the  whole  thing,  and  that  was,  the  ir- 
revocable decision — ^at  least  he  believed 
that  it  was  irrevocable — ^that  Mercv  her- 
self  was  not  deceived ;  that  she  was  parti- 
ceps  crimini  in  the  matter. 

''  Deceive  a  wife  ?  "  he  thought.  "  De- 
ceive a  woman  like  Mercy  Covington? 
Impossible !  ^' 

He  knew  that  Lord  John  had. disap- 
peared from  his  wife's  side  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  wedding,  and  he  remem- 
bered now  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
concerning  the  date  upon  which  she  had 
become  the  wife  of  his  cousin ;  but  never- 
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theless  she  was  his  wife — the  woman 
who  loved  him.  How  could  she  be  de- 
ceived ?  But  all  this  needs  a  few  words 
of  explanation. 

Richard  Hertford  was  one  day,  nearly 
five  years  before  the  date  of  his  interview 
with  Archie  Quinlan,idly  strolling  along 
tlie  principal  thoroughfare  in  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina,  impatiently 
awaiting  the  time  for  the  departure  of  a 
steamer  or  which  he  had  taken  passage 
for  England. 

For  two  years  he  had  been  wandering 
among  the  forests  of  Brazil,  and  other 
countries  of  South  America,  scaling  the 
Andes  and  otherwise  searching  for  ex- 
citement, adventure,  and  game.  At  last, 
he  had  tired  of  the  amusement,  and  de- 
cided to  return  home,  so  he  made  his 
way  to  the  nearest  seaport,  wliich  proved 
to  be  Buenos  Ayres. 

He  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the 
Avares  of  a  jeweler,  displayed  behind  a 
plate  glass  window,  when  he  felt  some- 
body brush  against  him,  and  turning 
suddenly,  with  a  word  of  remonstrance 
upon  his  lips,  had  almost  gasped  with 
surprise  upon  beholding,  in  the  supposed 
stranger,  his  cousin.  Lord  John  Hert- 
ford. 

On  his  side  the  recognition  was  in- 
stantaneous; on  the  other  there  was  no 
recognition  at  all — at  least,  not  at  once. 
In  response  to  his  exclamations  of  as- 
tonishment and  pleasure  at  the  meeting, 
the  earl  answered  not  a  word,  but  stood 
gazing  at  him  with  a  perplexed  expres- 
sion upon  his  countenance  that  was  at 
once  strange  and  pathetic,  and  Hertford, 
])erceiving  that  something  extraordinary 
was  the  matter,  linked  his  arm  in  the 
earFs  and  led  him,  a  willing  captive,  to 
his  hotel. 

There,  in  his  own  room,  away  from 
eavesdroppers  and  observers,  he  had, 
with  great  effort,  succeeded  in  drawing 
from  the  other  a  very  little  information 
which  was  subsequently  supplemented 
by  the  perusal  of  some  papers  that  he 
found  in  Lord  John^s  possession;  and 
among  these,  by  a  strange  chance,  was 
the  marriage  certificate  of  his  union 
^  with  Mercy  Covington. 

That  the  earl  had  met  with  a  serious 
accident  of  some  sort,  was  evident,  for 
aside  from  the  condition  of  mind  in 
which  his  cousin  discovered  him,  there 


was  a  livid  scar  extending  from  the  right 
«heek  bone  upwards  through  his  hair  to 
the  crown  of  his  head. 
.  Lord  John  was  poorly  dressed,  desti- 
tute of  money,  and  nearly  starved  when 
Richard  Hertford  encountered  him.  He 
had  no  recollection  whatever  concerning 
himself,  only  insisting  that  his  name  was 
Jack,  but  shook  his  head  in  hopeless 
despair  when  questioned  further. 

He  seemed,  however,  to  feel  that  he 
ought  to  know  his  cousin.  Some  faint 
spark  of  recollection,  almost  extin- 
guished, gave  him  the  impression  that 
he  had  found  a  friend,  and  he  submitted 
willingly  to  the  guidance  and  care  of 
Richard  Hertford. 

On  the  day  following  this  strange  en- 
counter, the  steamer  in  wliich  Hertford 
had  taken  passage  for  England  was 
burned  at  the  wliarf,  and  impatient  of 
delay,  the  more  so  now  that  he  was  anx- 
ious to  get  the  earl  to  his  home  as 
speedily  as  possible,  for  better  medical 
attendance  and  care,  the  traveler  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  berths  in  another 
vessel  wliich  was  to  sail  on  the  same  day, 
by  way  of  India  and  the  Suez  Canal, 
touching  at  several  ports  on  the  voyage. 

The  time  consumed  would  be  mani- 
festly greater,  but  Lord  John's  physical 
condition  seemed  perfect,  and  Richard 
believed  that  during  the  voyage  he  could 
do  much  towards  beginning  the  mental 
cure  of  the  stricken  man. 

Subsequently,  the  ship  on  which  they 
were  passengers  became  disabled  by  the 
breaking  of  a  shaft,  and  then  they 
drifted  aimlessly  about  for  days  and 
weeks,  until,  at  last,  overtaken  by  a  ter- 
rific storm,  the  vessel  was  cast,  a  hope- 
less wreck,  upon  an  unknown  coast. 

There  were  a  dozen  survivors,  among 
them  Richard  Hertford  and  his  cousin, 
and  all  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
savages  who  inhabited  that  wild  and  un- 
frequented part  of  the  world. 

What  became  of  the  other  ten  sur- 
vivors Hertford  never  knew,  but  by  a 
fortunate  chance,  in  the  division  of  them 
among  the  savage  tribes,  the  cousins  re- 
mained together. 

They  were  taken  far  inland  by  their 
captors,  who  madd  slaves  of  thom,  com- 
pelling them  to  perform  the  most  menial 
kinds  of  labor,  and  subjecting  them  to 
daily   tortures  under  which  only  the 
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hardiest  and  strongest  constitutions 
could  hope  to  survive. 

Under  this  severe  treatment,  the  earl 
failed  daily,  until  at  last  he  was  unable 
to  get  about  at  all;  but  as  his  bodily 
health  declined,  his  mentality  became 
stronger,  so  that  slowly  but  surely  recol- 
lection of  many  things  returned  to  him. 

The  wreck  had  deprived  them  of 
everything  they  possessed  except  what 
they  carried  upon  their  persons,  and 
even  this  had  been  taken  from  them  by 
the  natives,  with  their  clothing,  so  that 
the  papers  that  Lord  John  had  somehow 
preserved  imtil  after  his  meeting  with 
Bichard  were  also  lost. 

Richard  Hertford  did  everything  that 
man  could  do  to  preserve  the  life  of  his 
cousin.  When  the  natives  would  have 
put  him  to  death  because  he  was  no 
longer  useful  to  them,  he  gladly  took 
upon  himself  the  labor  of  both  in  order 
that  his  life  might  be  spared.  But  he 
continued  to  grow  weaker  and  weaker, 
while  his  brain  became  stronger  and 
dearer,  and  at  last  he  died. 

After  he  was  gone,  when  Richard  had 
time  to  go  over,  with  great  care,  all  that 
had  been  revealed  to  him  during  those 
last  days,  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  it 
did  not  tell  him  half  he  wished  to  know 
— ^not  half  of  aJl  that  he  should  know, 
and,  reduced  to  a  simple  statement,  it 
really  did  not  amount  to  much. 

Written  out  at  length  by  Richard 
Hertford  after  his  escape  from  the  sav- 
ages and  while  he  was  in  Bombay,  that 
part  of  it  which  is  important  here  was 
this: 

Lord  John  Hertford  and  Lady  Mercy 
Ck>vington  were  married  at  the  Church  of 
the  Annunciation,  in  London,  on  the 
(the  exact  date  is  forgotten) — day  of  May, 
18 — .  Th  eday  was  beautiful.  There  was 
a  wedding  bieakfast  at  the  residence  of 
Lord  Hertford,  an  informal  reception  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  a  grand  function  of  the 
same  sort  in  the  evening.  In  the  midst  of 
it,  Robert,  Jack's  man,  brought  him  a 
note,  or  a  message,  or  something — it  is 
not  clear  what  it  was,  which  induced  the 
earl  to  leave  his  bride  and  go  out  of  the 
house  alone. 

He  did  not  remember  why  he  went  out, 
or  who  it  was  who  called  him,  and  from 
the  moment  when  he  left  his  own  door, 
all  recollection  ceases,  until  he  was  too 
ill  to  be  about,  lying  under  a  thatch  roof 
beneath  the  scalding  sun  of  Borneo.    He 


died  in  my  arms  and  was  buried  by  me 
there,  where  he  died,  in  Borneo.  Prior  to 
the  date  of  his  marriage,  his  memory  was 
exact  and  correct,  but  from  the  instant 
that  he  received  the  blow  which  destroyed 
his  mind,  everything  was  blank.  He  re- 
membered nothing  of  having  been  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  how  he  got  there,  how  long 
he  was  there,  or  in  fact  anything  what- 
ever concerning  his  life  after  the  blow 
fell  upon  him. 

That  he  had  received  a  blow  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  livid  scar  ex- 
tending from  the  right  cheek  bone  up- 
wards through  the  hair  to  the  crown  of 
his  head.  His  hair  covered  the  scar,  but 
had  not  grown  through  it.  From  its  ap- 
pearance, I  should  say  that  it  was  inflicted 
by  a  sharp  pointed  instrument,  for  exam- 
ple, such  as  longshoremen  use  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  occupation;  in  other  words, 
an  iron.  hook. 

That  is  all  that  has  to  do  with  the 
purposes  of  this  history. 

When  Bichard  Hertford  arrived  in 
Bombay,  he  found  that  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  any  of  the  officers  sta- 
tioned there — ^in  short,  that  he  knew 
nobody. 

His  first  care,  after  providing  himself 
with  proper  clothing,  and — ^by  means  of 
the  cable,  by  which  he  communicated 
with  his  bankers — ^money,  was  to  secure 
a  file  of  London  papers,  and  study  them, 
and  it  so  happened  that  one  of  the  first 
things  he  saw  was  a  mention  of  the 
doings  of  Lord  John  Hertford  and  his 
beautiful  wife,  formerly  Lady  Mercy 
Covington. 

For  a  time  he  would  not  believe  the 
evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  but  when,  time 
after  time,  he  came  across  announce- 
ments of  like  character,  he  told  himself 
that  some  monstrous  thing  had  hap- 
pened— some  terrible  thing  which  it  was 
his  duty,  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living 
alike,  to  investigate. 

Again  he  had  recourse  to  the  cable. 
His  bankers  were  instructed  to  furnish 
him  \»^ith  certain  information  at  once, 
and  requested  to  keep  the  fact  of  his 
reappearance  in  the  world  a  close  secret 
until  he  gave  permission  to  reveal  it. 

He  gave  his  confidence  to  nobody,  but 
he  studied  and  thought,  and  wrote  un- 
ceasingly ;  and  he  remained  in  Bombay, 
using  only  the  cables  for  his  source  of 
information,  until  he  was  assured  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  another. 
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and  a  stranger,  had  usurped  the  place 
that  had  belonged  to  his  dead  cousin, 
and  now  wore  the  title  and  enjoyed  the 
estates  which,  by  right,  were  his  own. 

Then,  when  he  was  satisfied  that  all 
that  could  be  done  at  that  distance  was. 
accomplished,  when  his  health  was  en- 
tirely recovered,  and  he  felt  in  every 
way  equal  to  the  task  before  him,  he 
took  ship  for  home. 

The  long,  almost  endless  hours  con- 
sumed by  that  journey,  were  hours  of 
reflection  and  study  to  him. 

The  condition  that  he  was  obliged  to 
face  when  he  should  arrive  upon  the 
scene  was  beyond  his  imagination.  Try 
as  he  might,  he  could  not  understand 
its  possilnlity,  and  he  often  wondered 
if  he  were  not  suffering  from  some 
hideous  nightmare,  some  devilish  hallu- 
cination which  would  fade  away  and  be 
forgotten  the  moment  he  stepped  foot 
upon  English  soil. 

And  now,  after  all  he  had  gone 
through,  in  thought,  in  study,  in  won- 
der, and  in  alarm,  he  confronted  the 
most  amazing  condition  of  all,  for  here 
before  him,  in  the  city  of  London  itself, 
was  the  closest  and  most  intimate  friend 
that  Lord  John  had  ever  known,  who 
calmly  told  him  that  the  earl  and  Lady 
Mercy  had  just  returned  from  their 
honeymoon  on  the  Continent  when  a 
certain  accident  occurred;  that  they  had 
been  traveling  together  a  year;  that 
they  were  blissfully  happy,  and  that 
Lord  John  had  changed  "  not  a  bit.^' 


CHAPTER  XXL 

ROBERT  18  PUT  ON  THE  RACK. 

Richard  Hertford  raised  his  eyes 
and  asked: 

"  When  are  you  going  down  to  Hert- 
ford Hall,  Archie  ?  " 

"  Next  week ;  during  the  early  part  of 
it,"  was  the  instant  reply. 

"  I  will  go  with  you.'* 

"  Good  I  That  is  what  I  want  you  to 
do.'' 

"  But  before  I  go,  I  wish  I  could  have 
an  interview  with  old  Robert." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  to  make  the  surprise  more 
complete,  I  would  like  to  have  a  talk 
with  him  and  make  some  arrangements. 


Robert  loves  me  almost  as  well  as  he 
used  to  love  Jack,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know ;  as  he  used  to  love  Jack ; 
but  the  love  that  he  used  to  bear  his 
master  was  nothing  to  the  adoration 
and  worshijf  that  he  gives  him  now." 

"  What  GO  you  mean  ?  That  he  loves 
him  now  better  than  he  ever  did  ?  " 

"  Yes;  it  increases  with  his  years. 
However,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
any  diflSculty  about  your  seeing  him,  for 
he  is  in  town." 

"  In  town  ?  Didn't  he  go  down  with 
— with  the  family?  " 

"  No.  He  was  left  behind  for  a  few 
days  to  attend  to  some  extra  commis- 
sions for  Jack.  I  think  you  will  find 
him  at  the  house  now.  Shall  I  go  around 
with  you  ?  " 

"  No.  I  know  you  have  an  engage- 
ment of  some  sort,  and  I  will  not  detain 
you.  Suppose  you  breakfast  with  me  at 
Brownes',  at  ten  in  the  morning.  Can 
you  do  that?" 

"  Certainly.  I'd  like  to  see  Robert 
when  he  discovers  you,  though." 

Richard  only  laughed.  He  did  not  in- 
vite Lord  Archie  to  accompany  him, 
and  so  presently  the  young  peer  rose  to 
take  his  leave,  after  reaffirming  the 
agreement  to  breakfast  together  on  the 
following  morning. 

Richard  Hertford  remained  buried  in 
thought  for  a  long  time  after  he  was 
again  alone,  and  the  burden  of  his  medi- 
tation  was* 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  Robert?  " 

No  matter  how  much  study  he  gave  to 
the  problem,  however,  he  could  not  de- 
cide what  was  best  to  do,  and  at  last, 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  he  rose  and  prepared 
himself  for  the  street,  having  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  best  to  be 
governed  entirely  by  circumstances,  and 
to  permit  events  to  shape  themselves. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
when  he  rang  the  bell  at  the  side  door  of 
the  London  residence — the  same  door 
through  which  John  Ashton  had  entered 
on  that  eventful  night  when  the  old 
servant  discovered  him — and  the  sum- 
mons was  immediately  answered  by  the 
faithful  servant,  who  was  entirely  alone, 
and  who  had  just  begun  his  preparations 
for  bed. 

Hertford  stepped  through  the  door 
into  the  entry  without  speaking,  while 
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Robert  drew  back  to  permit  him  to  an- 
swer, for,  coming  from  the  lighted  room 
as  he  had,  and  emerging  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  entry,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  see  the  features  of  his  caller  with 
sufficient  distinctness  to  recognize  him 
— and  Richard  Hertford  was  certainly 
the  last  person  in  the  world  whom  he  at 
that  moment  expected  to  encounter. 

This  was  as  Richard  had  hoped  it 
would  be,  for  by  that  means  he  would 
be  enabled  to  determine  if  the  old  man's 
intelligence  had  remained  unimpaired 
sufficiently  for  him  to  recognize  his  voice 
in  the  darkness. 

"  A  voice,"  he  had  argued  to  himself, 
"  is  that  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world 
to  counterfeit,  and  if  Robert  recognizes 
mine,  and  by  it  knows  me  at  once,  I  will 
know  that  he  might  have  been  deceived 
by  the  voice  of  this  interloper  who  has 
stolen  everything  that  poor  Jack  pos- 

He  stepped  through  into  the  entry, 
closing  the  door  behind  him,  thus  en- 
veloping them  in  darkness  that  was  al- 
most total,  and  then,  while  the  old  man 
waited  in  respectful  silence,  he  spoke. 

*^  Is  the  earl  in  town  ? "  he  asked, 
indifferently;  and  he  heard  Robert  utter 
a  gasp  of  surprise,  and  knew  that  he 
started  back  with  astonishment,  so  he 
continued:  "  I  have  heard  he  has  re- 
turned from  Switzerland,  but  that  he 
has  already  gone  to  Hertford  Hall.'' 

"  Who  are  vou,  sir  ?  "  exclaimed  Rob- 
ert  in  a  low  tone.  "  Pardon  me,  if  you 
please,  sir,  but  I — ^there  was  something 
about  your  voice  which  seemed  familiar. 
Will  you  speak  again,  sir?  '' 

"  I  have  been  absent  a  long  time,  and 
you  may  have  forgotten  me,"  said  Hert- 
ford slowly ;  but  the  next  instant  he  felt 
himself  seized  in  an  embrace  that  was 
almost  frantic,  while  the  old  man  cried 
out  in  a  voice  that  was  tremulous  with 
agitation : 

^^  Forgotten  you  ?  Forgotten  Mr. 
Richard?  No,  no!  I  could  not  forget 
you.  Thank  God!  Thank  God!  Oh, 
sir,  forgive  me.  I  could  not  restrain  my- 
self. We  have  despaired  of  your  return. 
We  have  all  feared  that  something  dread- 
ful had  happened  to  you,  you  have  been 
away  so  long.  But  come  in,  come  in,  sir, 
where  there  is  a  light  so  that  I  can  see 
your  face.    How  delighted  Mr.  Jack  and 


Miss  Mercy — excuse  me — my  lord  and 
my  lady  will  be  to  welcome  you  home 
again.  Come  in,  come  in,  Mr.  Richard. 
Oh,  sir,  I  am  made  ten  years  younger  by 
this  minute.  They  do  not  know  at  the 
Hall  that  you  have  returned?  That  is 
good.  We  will  surprise  them,  and  then 
my  old  eyes  will  see  you  and  my  Jack 
together  again.  God  is  good  to  me,  Mr. 
Richard,  very  good.    Come  in,  come  in." 

Trembling  with  excitement,  the  old 
man  led  him  into  the  same  room  to 
which  he  had  conducted  John  Ashton 
long  ago,  clinging  to  him  as  if  he  feared 
that  if  he  released  his  hold,  the  appari- 
tion— ^for  such  he  almost  feared  it  might 
turn  out  to  be — ^would  fly  away  and  leave 
him. 

But  it  was  no  apparition,  as  the  next 
moment  proved  to  his  satisfaction,  for 
beneath  the  bright  lights  of  the  room, 
the  sturdy,  athletic,  magnificently  pro- 
portioned figure  of  Richard  Hertford 
proved  to  be  very  material. 

'^  It  is  Mr.  Richard!  It  is  Mr.  Rich- 
ard! "  cried  Robert,  nearly  beside  him- 
self. *'  Sit  down  sir,  sit  down.  What 
can  I  get  for  you  ?  A  glass  of  wine  ?  A 
cigar?   In  one  moment." 

He  disappeared  in  spite  of  Richard's 
remonstrance,  and  presently  was  back 
again  bearing  a  tray  upon  which  he  had 
arranged  everything  that  he  could 
hastily  secure,  and  then,  while  his  visitor 
laughingly  helped  himself,  he  stood 
back,  eagerly  regarding  him,  with  all 
his  good  old  soul  in  his  eyes. 

"  When  did  you  arrive  in  town,  Mr. 
Richard  ?  "  he  asked  at  last. 

"  Only  this  evening,  Robert,"  was  the 
reply.  "  I  saw  Lord  Quinlan,  and  he 
told  me  that  you  were  here,  so  I  decided 
to  come  and  see  you,  and  so  get  all  the 
news  from  the  best  possible  source;  and 
you  must  have  a  lot  to  tell  me,  Robert, 
for  I  have  not  received  a  line  concerning 
those  I  love  since  I  went  away,  seven 
years  ago." 

"Seven  years;  seven  years  and  twa 
months,  sir.  You  see,  I  remember.  It 
is  a  very  long  time,  Mr.  Richard.  Many 
things  happen  in  seven  years,"  and  he 
cast  his  eyes  downward  as  his  thoughts 
went  back  to  one  year  out  of  that  seven, 
that  had  been  a  year  of  torture  to  him- 
self and  to  one  other  whom  he  could 
have  named. 
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However,  that  secret  had  been  reli- 
giously kept  between  him  and  the  count- 
ess, and  he  had  promised  her  upon  his 
faith  in  God  that  he  would  never  reveal 
it  to  anybody;  but  he  did  not  when  he 
made  the  promise,  foresee,  and  he  could 
not  now  imagine,  how  difficult  the  keep- 
ing of  his  promise  would  one  day  prove 
to  be. 

He  did  not  know  the  questions  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  being  called  upon  to 
answer.  He  had  never  realized  that  he 
would  have  to  utter  lies — downright  lies, 
in  .order  to  keep  his  word  with  Lady 
Mercy;  but  the  time  was  at  hand.    ^ 

"  Yes,"  said  Hertford,  "  many  things 
may  happen  in  seven  years,  and  it  is  to 
find  out  from  a  source  that  I  kno.w  is 
absolute  truth  itself,  that  I  have  come 
to  you  to  ascertain  just  what  has  hap- 
pened.'^ 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Robert,  brightening 
again,  "  I  can  tell  you  all  that  has  hap- 
pened to  us,  in  a  very  short  time.  There 
was  the  wedding  of  Mr.  John  and  Lady 
Mercy,  and  there  are  the  children — two 
of  them,  Mr.  Richard!  and  such  good, 
beautiful  children,  you  never  did  see, 
and  never  can  see  elsewhere." 

"  I  quite  believe  that,  Robert,  from 
your  standpoint,  at  least." 

"  The  first  was  a  boy,  sir — and  such 
a  boy  I  The  very  living  image  of  Mr. 
John!  As  like  him  as  two  peas!  And 
my  lord  did  not  forget  you,  sir.  No, 
indeed !  Miss  Mercy  wished  the  boy  to 
,  have  her  father's  name,  but  he  insisted 
that  he  should  have  yours,  and  have  it 
he  did.  Mr.  John  insisted  that  he  should 
liave  your  name,  and  no  other." 

"The  devil  he  did!" 

"Eh?  Yes,  sir.  Young  Richard  is 
past  three,  but  he  looks  five,  he  is  so 
manly  and  brave.  You  will  see  in  him 
the  image  of  what  his  father  was  at  his 
age.  sir.  And  the  little  girl  is  Agnes,  for 
Lady  Agnes  Dunmore.  That  was  the 
wish  of  Lady  Mercy.  She  is  almost  a 
year  and  a  half  old,  Mr.  Richard,  and  as 
beautiful  as  Lady  Mercy  herself,  only  I 
think  she  also  favors  the  Hertfords  more 
than  she  does  the  Covingtons." 

"Ijord  Quinlan  referred  to  an  acci- 
dent that  happened  to  the  earl,  Robert,'* 
interposed  Hertford.    "  What  was  it?  *' 

"  That  was  a  year  and  one  day  after 
the  wedding,  sir,"  said  Robert,  turning 


away  his  head  for  an  instant.  "Lord 
Quinlan's  horses  knocked  him  down  on 
Piccadilly.  His  head  was  hurt,  and  two 
of  his  ribs  were  broken;  but  he  is  all 
right  now,  though  he  was  confined  to  his 
bed  for  a  long  time.  It  was  three  or  four 
months  before  he  was  able  to  leave  the 
house." 

"  Indeed!  Who  cared  for  him  during 
that  time,  Robert  ?  " 

"  Who?  Why,  my  lady,  sir.  Who  else 
would  she  permit  to  care  for  him?  She 
rarely  left  his  side,  and  she  nearly  wore 
herself  out  in  her  attendance  upon  him. 
But  everybody  Is  well  now,  sir,  and  very 
happy.    God  has  been  good  to  us  alL" 

"  Humph !  Where  was  Lady  Mercy 
^when  the  accident  happened?  " 

"  Here,  sir,  in  this  house.  He  had  just 
left  her  only  a  few  moments  before — 
the  time  that  it  takes  to  walk  from  here 
to  the  scene  of  the  accident — Albemarle 
Street  and  Piccadilly." 

"I  understand  that  they  had  just 
returned  from  their  honeymoon  trip, 
Robert;  is  that  so  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir;  just  returned,"  said  Robert, 
looking  away  again. 

"  When  did  they  return  ?  When  did 
they  arrive  at  this  house  ?  " 

"Just  the  evening  before,  the  earl 
came,  sir." 

"  The  earl  came !  Did  not  the  count- 
ess come  with  him?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir.  It  is  the  same,  is  it 
not?  They  are  never  apart  for  more 
than  an  hour  at  a  time." 

Richard  Hertford  sighed.  The  com- 
plexity of  affairs  was  proving  to  be  more 
than  he  could  master. 

"Were  you  abroad  with  them,  Rob- 
ert ?  "  was  his  next  question. 
No,  sir,  I  remained  here." 
How  was  that  ?    I  thought  that  the 
earl  always  took  you  with  him  when  he 
traveled." 

"  I  did  not  go  with  him  at  that  time, 
sir.    I  remained  here." 

"  Why  was  that,  Robert  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  he  did  not  want  me,  sir." 

"That  is  strange.  Whom  did  he 
take?" 

"  I  think,  sir,  that  he  did  not  take 
anybody  at  all." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  trav- 
eled alone  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.    I  know  that  Lady  Mercy 
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did  not  have  a  maid^  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  Mr.  John  had  no  man  with  him." 

Bobert  was  becoming  very  uneasy  un- 
der this  close  questioning,  and  he  won- 
dered at  it  without  once  imagining  the 
true  reason,  for  if  he  attributed  any 
cause  to  it  at  all,  it  was  to  the  interest 
that  Richard  Hertford  felt  in  everything 
that  had  happened  during  the  time  of 
his  absence. 

Nevertheless,  the  questions  worried 
him ;  but  he  was  a  servant  who  was  too 
well  trained  to  express  surprise,  or  to 
question  his  interrogator. 

^^  Was  not  that  a  strange  thing  for 
them  to  do,  Robert?^'  asked  Hertford. 

'*  Perhaps  so,  sir;  I  do  not  know." 

"  Was  it  the  earl's  wish,  or  did  the 
countess  desire  it  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir." 

"  What  time  did  they  start  upon  their 
journey?    What  train  did  they  take?  " 


'  sir. 


"  It  was  rather  late  in  the  evening, 


They  did  go  away  that  same  night, 
eh?" 

"Certainly,  sir.  May  I  refill  your 
glass,  Mr.  Richard  ?  " 

"Yes;  if  you  like.  Let  me  think  a 
moment.  Did  not  Lord  Quinlan  say 
something  about  an  event  which  hap- 
pened during  the  reception?  Oh,  yes! 
My  cousin  was  called  out  by  something, 
or  somebody,  was  he  not  ?  " 

"Yes,  ar;  but  he  was  only  called 
away  for  a  moment.  The  guests. did 
not  know  about  it." 

"  Was  he  absent  from  the  house  for  a 
long  time,  Robert,  or  did  he  return  im- 
mediately? " 

Poor  Robert!  Here,  was  a  question 
that  he  had  not  anticipated,  and  he  did 
not  know  how  to  reply,  so  he  sat  staring 
at  his  companion,  speechless. 


(To  he  coniinved.) 


A  Wretch  in  Fetters. 


BY  ELLEN  OLNEY  KIRK. 

The  woman  who  set  up   love  against  learning ;  the   man  who  took  his  dismissal  with 
apparent  meekness,  and  the  clever  coup  of  which  he  finally  bethought  him. 


"  IVyi  Y   advice  is  '  Don't,"  "  said   Dr. 

i  Vl  Basil  French.  "  But  I  am  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  you  have  not 
asked  my  advice.'' 

"  I  thank  you  very  much  for  it.  Still, 
I  should  like  to  understand  tlie  basis  of 
it/' 

"  I  confess,"  went  on  Basil,  "  that  the 
logical  basis  of  my  advice  is  my  private 
wish  that  you  should  refrain  from  the 
discussion  of  realistic  novels  in  public.' ' 

It  was  early  May,  and  the  two  were 
walking  together  in  the  Elysian  Fields, 
as  the  beautiful  park  was  called. 

To  see  Mildred,  to  exchange  ideas 
with  her,  to  talk  of  books,  to  talk  of 
music  and  art,  to  discuss  theories  of  life, 
to  tell  her  all  that  had  been  in  his  mind 
in  the  past,  and  almost  all  that  he  hoped 
for  in  the  future,  was  by  this  time  the 
chief  necessity  of  Basils  existence. 

What  she  felt  in  return  was  his  ever 
recurring  projilem!     She  liked  him,  of 


that  he  was  certain.  A  dimple  showed 
near  her  lips  whenever  he  approached 
her,  and  her  eyes  rested  on  him  as  if  they 
had  found  what  they  had  been  seeking. 

Her  quick  fancies,  her  imaginative 
perceptions,  her  sense  of  the  comic,  her 
impassioned  rapidity  in  working  towards 
some  solution  of  every  question  he  pre- 
sented to  her,  all  seemed  to  be  reserved 
for  him  above  all  others. 

Often  he  was  pervaded  by  a  soft  in- 
toxication of  belief  that  she  waited  for 
him;  that  his  coming  was  the  signal  for 
the  real  interest  to  begin.  Oftener  still, 
he  was  depressed  by  the  conviction  that 
her  sympathy  for  him  was  purely  a  mat- 
ter of  intellectual  curiosity;  that  she 
was  reading  him  as  she  might  read  a 
book,  and  that,  when  she  reached  the 
last  leaf,  she  would  throw  him  aside. 

The  girl  seemed  to  him  to  feel  no  vital 
need  of  any  friend,  any  helper.  Her 
instinct  was  towards  aerial  freedom. 
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Today  he  had  chanced  to  encounter 
her  near  the  park  gate,  and  had  asked 
if  he  might  join  her  walk.  She  had  told 
him  frankly  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  her  wish  in  the  matter. 

Her  mood  was  as  sunnv  as  the  after- 
noon.  She  wore  a  spring  gown  of  some 
light  tint,  with  a  knot  of  ribbon  here 
and  there,  whose  eflfect  was  to  give  added 
lightness  and  buoyancy  to  her  move- 
ment. 

She  had  remarked  to  him  that  she 
had  been  asked  to  address  the  final  meet- 
ing of  The  Germ,  on  the  subject  of 
realistic  novels. 

"  You  evidently  consider  tliat  I  have 
not  mastered  the  subject/^  she  remarked, 
after  pondering  his  words  for  a  moment. 
"  To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  read  almost 
none  of  the  distinctively  realistic  novels. 
But  I  could  set  to  work  and  devour  them 
in  a  week 

^' My  advice  is  ^  Don  V;' 

^^  Because  it  is  against  established  con- 
ventions for  a  woman  to  confess  that  she 
reads  a  certain  class  of  books  ?  '^ 

^^  Because  of  something  that  lies 
deeper  than  mere  conventions.  But  no 
matter  for  that.  To  be  frank,  I  hate  to 
see  you  run  after  as  an  amusing  spec- 
tacle; listened  to,  not  because  what  you 
say  is  particularly  well  worth  hearing, 
although  I  know  it  is,  but  from  the 
piquancy  of  its  being  a  young,  beautiful, 
and  charming  girl  who  says  it.  There, 
now:  are  you  angry  with  me?  " 

"You  consider,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
a  woman's  pteaching  is  like  a  dog's 
dancing — the  surprise  is  not  that  he  does 
it  well,  but  that  he  does  it  at  all." 

Basil  stood  still  for  a  moment,  gazing 
straight  before  him  across  the  faintly 
colored  uplands. 

"  Is  that  it  ?  ^'  she  asked,  with  a  touch 
of  petulance. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

*^I  cannot  answer  as  if  this  were  a 
general  case.  It  is  not  general  for  me — 
it  is  particular.  It  is  between  you  and 
me.  I  have  come  to  love  you  with  all 
my  heart.  Miss  Gray;  and  by  the  very 
necessity  of  a  man^s  love,  I  am  narrow, 
exclusive.  Jealous,  where  you  are  con- 
cerned/^ 

"Oh!**  she  exclaimed,  and  at  the 
same  time  took  three  steps  away  from 
him. 


He  had  blurted  out  what  he  had 
meant  never  to  utter  until  the  right 
moment  came,  and  by  every  sign  this 
was  the  wrong  moment. 

"  Having  said  so  much,"  he  went  on, 
*^  I  must  say  more:  I  ask  you  to  be  my 
wife." 

"  Oh ! ''  said  Mildred  again,  a  sense  of 
outrage  implied  in  her  look  and  tone. 

He  took  one  stride  and  reached  her. 
He  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm. 

"  Do  you  hate  me  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Hate  you?  Why  should  I  hate  you? 
Not  the  least  in  the  world." 

"  Do  you  love  me  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  worlcL*' 

"Then,"  said  he,  "I  will  go  away. 
If  you  will  not  love  me,  the  world  itself 
is  not  wide  enough  for  you  and  me." 

Their  eyes  met,  and  she  was  frankly 
amazed  at  the  signs  of  trouble  in  his 
face. 

"What  nonsense!"  she  cried,  with 
scorn.  "We  were  friends,  we  are 
friends,  we  can  go  on  and  be  better 
friends.  I  never  before  had  a  fritod. 
Of  course  a  woman  friend  was  what  I 
asked  for;  but  it  is  the  unexpected  that 
happens." 

Her  voice  began  to  vibrate  with  a 
thrill  born  of  feeling. 

"  You  have  done  me  good,"  she  went 
on.  "  I  had  begun  to  expect  a  great  deal 
from  you." 

"  Mildred,"  he  exclaimed,  with  fresh 
impetuosity,  "  I  am  ready  to  spend  my 
best  blood  and  my  best  strength  in  your 
service.  Friends?  You  do  not  begin 
to  know  what  the  term  can  mean.  Only 
as  your  husband  can  I  be  your  best 
friend." 

She  shrank  from  the  word.  "  Noth- 
ing could  induce  me  to  marry,"  she 
cried. 

"  If  you  like  me  as  a  friend,"  he  per- 
sisted, with  vehemence,  "  why  not  as  a 
lover,  a  hiisband  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  like  you  at  all,  at  this  mo- 
ment, simply  for  thrusting  such  a  word 
upon  me.  I  feel  you  to  be  a  tyrannical 
personality  towering  above  me,  trying 
to  govern  me." 

"You  would  hardly,  here  and  now, 
care  to  have  me  go  down  on  my  knees. 
But  in  heart  and  feeling  I  am  at  your 
feet,  Mildred,  Honestly,  if  life  is  to  be 
worth  anything  to  me,  I  must  have  you 
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in  it.  There  is  a  terrible  vacuuin  in  my 
existence;  I  ask  you  to  fill  it  up." 

They  were  both  laughing. 

"  I  dislike  to  be  disobliging/'  she  re- 
turned, "but  it  would  not  be  an  easy 
matter  for  me  to  marry  when  I  was  not 
in  love;  and  I  am  not  in  love." 

"  Marry  me  without  being  in  love. 
Marry  me  with  your  eyes  wide  open.  I 
do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  am  capable 
of  inspiring  a  feeling  which  could  blind 
you  to  my  faults.  I  need  you  all  the 
more  because  of  my  faults." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  Mildred.  "  You 
do  not  begin  to  guess  how  impossible  it 
would  be  for  me  to  marry,  to  give  up 
everything  I  have  planned  and  worked 
for.  You  do  not  realize  how  little  I 
think  of  anything  except  my  appointed 
work,  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  my  own 
individual  destiny.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  myself,"  she  pursued,  with 
a  brief  laugh;  "  I  intend  to  give  myself 
free  play  and  see  what  I  can  make  of 
ray  life.  I  have  not  even  finished  my 
education  yet.  I  expect  to  go  back  to 
the  Victorian  after  a  year  or  two,  and 
study  for  a  Ph.D.  I  have  all  sorts  of 
schemes,  I  intend  to  take  a  lifetime  for 
tliem  and  not  to  hurry." 

He  drew  in  a  long  breath  as  she  spoke. 
He  averted  his  ey^s,  he  bit  his  lip. 

"  Schemes  in  which  I  have  no  part," 
he  said,  heavily.  "  Well,  I  wish  you  all 
happiness,  Miss  Gray.  But  no — I  will 
not  be  insincere.  I  can't  wish  vou  to  be 
happy  without  me.  The  day  I  become 
purely  disinterested,  I  shall  suffer  less 
than  I  suffer  at  this  moment.  I  see  that 
Mrs.  Fabian's -carriage  is  drawn  up  at 
the  curve,  and  that  she  is  beckoning  to 
you.    Permit  me  to  take  you  to  her." 

He  raised  his  hat  to  Mrs.  Fabian,  led 
Mildred  across  the  intervening  space, 
assisted  her  into  the  victoria,  then  say- 
ing: "  I  must  bid  you  a  good  afternoon," 
lie  walked  rapidly  away. 

Mildred,  left  to  find  explanations  and 
comments  for  Mrs.  Fabian,  could  hardly 
gather  her  thoughts  together.  A  thou- 
sand words  she  had  been  ready  to  utter 
to  Basil  burned  in  her  heart,  and  her 
tongue  was  stiff  and  stubborn. 

It  had  all  been  so  sudden :  he  had  been 
so  impatient.  Ah,  that  impatience 
which  was  a  dominant  note  of  character 
in  him  as  in  all  men !  That  narrowness. 


that  exclusiveness,  that  jealousy !  As  if 
the  grate  and  the  veil  were  to  be  pre- 
scribed to  women ! 

In  the  thrill  his  words  had  awakened, 
she  had  not  shot  the  rejoinder  which 
now  occurred  to  her.  Indeed,  she  had 
altogether  been  taken  by  surprise,  and 
felt  that  she  had  not  made  her  case 
clear. 

She  could  have  found  incontrovertible 
arguments  against  his  selfish,  not  to  say 
grasping,  state  of  mind.  She  would 
have  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  trouble 
lay  in  the  prevalent  foolish  fable  that 
men  must  fall  in  love  with  girls,  and 
that  girls  are  always  dreaming  of  lovers. 
Banish  this  commonplace  adherence  to 
worn,  out  medieval  romance,  and.  the 
mental  tendency  to  falling  in  love  is 
banished. 

She  did  not  doubt  the  efficacy  of  such 
counsel,  and  took  it  for  granted  that, 
although  at  the  moment  she  had  not 
been  able  to  make  a  convert  of  Dr.  Basil 
French,  the  occasion  was  only  post- 
poned. 

But  as  days  went  on,  and  the  thought 
pressed  in  upon  her  that  he  had  said, 
unless  she  could  love  him,  the  world 
itself  was  hardly  wide  enough  for  them 
to  walk  apart,  she  was  conscious  of  a 
tumultuous  rush  of  sensations. 

She  could  not  at  first  believe  that  he 
had  deserted  her.  What  had  she  said, 
what  had  she  done,  that  he  should  in  a 
moment  renounce  th^  pleasant  inter- 
course which  had  become  their  daily 
habit  ? 

She  had  for  years  denounced  men; 
and  this  was  like  a  man  selfishly  to  de- 
sire the  attainment  of  his  object,  indif- 
ferent to  the  wishes  and  interests  of 
others!  Yet,  when  she  recalled  his 
words,  his  tones,  his  glances  during  that 
interview  in  the  park,  she  was  no  longer 
inclined  to  be  angry;  in  recollection, 
they  gained  new  efficacy — she  was 
thrilled  as  his  meaning  became  mag- 
nified and  intensified.  Then,  conscious 
that  she  was  softening,  she  would  cry : 

"  Is  it  I,  or  is  it  somebody  else,  who 
decided  to  have  a  career  of  my  own?  Is 
it  I,  or  another,  who  believes  that,  if 
woman  is  to  be  the  powerful  moving 
force  of  the  twentieth  century,  she  must 
be  wise,  strong,  consistent,  true  to  her- 
self?" 
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All  her  powers  had  rushed  in  one  cur- 
rent with  her  energies  towards  the  hope 
of  developing  this  new  type  of  woman, 
and  yet  Basil  had  tried  to  lure  her  into 
the  beaten  track.  All  these  eight  weeks 
that  she  had  known  him,  she  had  been 
conscious  of  stimulus,  of  unexpected 
intellectual  resources,  a  sense  of  power. 

How  insidious  his  influence  had  been 
— ^flattering  her  that  she  was  free,  yet 
all  the  time  imprisoning  her  in  meshes 
which,  light  as  gossamer  though  they 
might  be,  she  found  it  hard  to  throw  off. 
For  she  was  obliged  to  confess  that,  now 
she  no  longer  saw  him,  although  she  was, 
to  all  appearance,  leading  the  life  she 
had  hitherto  led,  the  interest  had  flatly 
gone  out  of  it. 

One  morning,  Mrs.  Fabian,  with  a 
glance  at  her  husband,  read  out  the  an- 
nouncement from  the  morning  paper 
that  Dr.  French,  accompanied  by  his 
son.  Dr.  Basil  French,  was  to  sail  for 
Europe  on  the  twelfth  of  May. 

It  was  already  the  tenth.  Here  was 
implacable  reality  for  Mildred;  here  was 
also  a  release  from  her  dilemma. 

She  had  wasted  time,  of  late.  Now, 
she  told  herself,  there  would  be  no  more 
interruption,  no  more  wavering  between 
opposite  ideals.  She  would  now  reserve 
herself  for  what  was  great,  serious,  and 
important. 

She  was  sorry  she  had  promised  to  ad- 
dress The  G«rm  on  the  subject  of  real- 
istic novels — ^not  because  of  Dr.  Basil 
Frenches  scruples,  but  because  it  meant 
more  frittering  away  of  time  and  declen- 
sion from  her  highest  aims.  He  had 
objected  from  his  own  private  point  of 
view,  which  she  need  not  in  the  least 
regard.  She  would  never  think  of  him 
again. 

Then,  having  decided  never  to  think 
of  him,  she  went  on  thinking  of  every 
word  he  had  uttered,  of  the  general  why 
and  wherefore,  of  things  tangled  which 
might  have  been  smooth,  of  what  is, 
compared  with  what  might  have  been, 
until  the  fifteenth  of  May,  on  the  even- 
ing of  which  day  she  was  to  address  The 
Germ. 

She  had  read  up  nothing  about  real- 
istic novels;  she  had  made  no  effort  to 
enlarge  her  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
What  she  felt  about  the  whole  occasion 
was  a  curious  languor  and  apathy. 


All  at  once,  it  occurred  to  her  that, 
although  Basil  French  was  rapidly  put- 
ting the  ocean  between  them,  news 
travels  far,  and  he  might  hear  what  she 
was  to  say,  and.might  accept  her  defiance 
of  his  advice  as  a  triumphant  repartee. 
She  trusted  to  her  woman's  faculty  of 
instantaneous  insight  to  give  her  some- 
thing to  say,  and  to  her  woman's  wit  to 
bridge  over  the  logical  gap  which 
yawned  between  her  and  the  realistic 
novels  she  had  not  read,  to  some  safe 
standing  ground. 

All  X gathered  to  hear  her.    The 

night  was  warm.  Mildred  was  dressed 
in  white,  and  looked  fLirj  and  girlish. 
A  murmur  ran  round  the  room  as  she 
came  forward. 

She  began  by  saying  that  she  brought 
to  the  discussion  of  the  new  realistic 
fiction  no  particular  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  that  indeed  she  was  at  issue 
with  those  who  use  the  term  realistic  as 
the  equivalent  for  what  is  ugly,  animal, 
and  pessimistic  in  tendency.  To  her, 
she  declared,  that  only  was  real  which 
was  honest,  sound,  and  sweet ;  the  source 
of  strength,  permanence,  and  progress  to 
all  mankind. 

The  deformity,  the  disease,  the  wick- 
edness, which  were  the  result  of  abnor- 
mal and  unhealthy  influences,  contain- 
ing in  themselves — as  they  must — the 
limitation  of  their  strength  and  the 
necessity  of  their  speedy  decay,  were 
forces  to  be  rejected  and  combated: 
forces  which  never  had  conquered  and 
never  could  conquer.  Nature  insists  on 
health,  light,  and  life,  and  punishes 
deviations  from  her  requirements  re- 
lentlessly. 

And  the  most  precious  of  the  spoils  of 
time  is  the  chance  gained  for  us  to  live 
with  daily  beauty,  with  order,  sacred- 
ness,  and  purity  in  our  lives.  These  are 
our  realities  and  our  necessities.  This 
was  her  text,  and  then  she  told  the  story 
of  Anna  Karenlna. 

Every  one  observed  that,  as  the  girl 
speaker  was  rounding  off  her  discourse, 
Buddenlv  she  flushed  and  for  a  moment 
seemed  to  lose  the  thread,  then  regain 
it,  and  went  on  with  fresh  animation 
and  crisper  and  more  incisive  touch. 

The  truth  was  that  Mildred  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Basil  French  stand- 
ing in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  for  a 
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moment  everything  had  whirled  round 
before  her  eyes. 

He  approached  her  as  she  stood  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  who  congratulated 
and  applauded  her.  Her  eyes  met  his 
with  startled  and  conscious  meaning. 

"You  did  not  take  mv  advice,"  he 
remarked. 

"  I  had  promised  to  speak;  still,  I  did 
not  like  not  to  take  your  advice." 

He  was  smiling;  he  bent  forward  and 
said: 

"  Y'our  way  of  doing  as  you  like 
charmed  me.  Perhaps  you  remember 
that  you  always  had  a  way  of  charntiing 
me." 

"I  had  forgotten,"  said  Mildred, 
saucily.  "  It  is  so  long  since  1  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you." 

Later,  when  she  was  following  Mrs. 
Fabian  to  her  carriage,  he  came  up. 

"  Why  not  walk  home  ? "  he  said. 
"  The  moon  is  full,  the  night  is  like 
summer." 

'^  I  am  going  to  walk,"  Mildred  said . 
to   Mrs.    Fabian.     It   was   a   pleasure 
snatched  out  of  the  very  teeth  of  loss 
and  loneliness,  to  see  him. 

"  Please  take  my  arm,"  he  said.  "  I 
want  to  monopolize  you  for  a  moment. 
I  sail  for  Europe  tomorrow." 

"  I  heard  that  you  had  already  sailed." 

"  Without  bidding  you  good  by? 
Hardly.  Besides,  I  waited  to  hear  what 
you  had  to  say  about  the  realists." 

"  Ah!  "  murmured  Mildred. 

"  I  decided  to  go  back  to  Berlin, 
^vithin  three  days  after  I  saw  you  in  the 
park.  At  first,  I  tried  to  set  to  work. 
There  are  experiences  wliich  make  a  fel- 
low cynical.  I  said  to  myself:  *Let  a 
man  know  his  own  line  and  keep  to  it.' 
But  it  was  of  no  use,  so  I  told  my  father 
I  musl  return  to  Europe.  He  said  he 
needed  a  holiday  and  would  go  with  me. 
We  have  only  each  other,  you  know,  and 
he  is  very  good  to  me. 

*^  We  shall  go  first  to  Norway,  then  in 
the  fall  to  the  East  probably.  You  told 
me  to  go  to  Jericho;  this  is  my  oppor- 
tunity and  yours.  Have  you  been  very 
glad  to  be  rid  of  me  ?  " 

Let  her  struggle  as  she  might  to  vie 
with  him  in  high  spirits,  Mildred  was 
conscious  of  a  lack  of  rebound.  He  evi- 
dently considered  everything  rounded 
off,  complete,  finished,  dead. 


He  looked  at  her  with  an  eager  ex- 
pression when  she  did  not  speak. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  said  presently. 

**You  see,"  she  observed,  with  an 
effort  at  lightness,  "  that  I  supposed  you 
were  half  way  across  the  Atlantic — that 
you  had  gone  without  a  word." 

*^  Did  you  care  particularly  ?  But  no 
— I  will  not  press  questions.  You  have 
something  better  to  do  in  life  than  to 
love  me,  and  we  shall  go  our  two  ways. 
You  demand  freedom,  serenity,  ideal 
aims;  if  you  have  any  feeling,  you  in- 
tend that  it  shall  justify  the  expense  of 
the  candle.  What  1  want,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  just  my  own  selfish  happiness — 
the  blessedness  of  help,  of  consolation, 
of  comradeship. 

"  It  would  be  nothing  to  you  to  realize 
that,  if  you  put  out  your  hand,  somebody 
seeks  it,  clasps  it,  holds  it.  But  it 
would  be  everything  to  me.  I  stumble 
without  it,  like  a  child  on  a  rough  road. 
Y''ou  have  the  keys  to  everything  in  life 
I  hold  precious;  so,  without  you  to  turn 
the  locks,  I  shall  have  nothing  precious. 
Still,  I  wanted  to  snatch  just  one  mo- 
ment. We  are  at  least  friends.  You 
yourself  said  that  we  had  been,  were 
still,  and  could  go  on  being  friends." 

He  bent  his  head  and  swiftly  kissed 
the  hand  which  lay  on  his  arm.  She 
would  have  withdrawn  it  but  his  own 
closed  over  it. 

"  This  is  mere  friendliness,"  he  said. 
"  Tomorrow  night,  I  shall  be  out  of 
sight  of  land,  and  you  will  be  free  to  go 
your  own  way." 

Mildred  felt  like  crying  out.  She  had 
quivered  at  his  words;  they  were  like 
the  shrewdest  irony.  All  of  human 
blessedness  seemed  to  be  offered  in  this 
companionship. 

Alone  against  the  world?  Why  should 
she  stand  alone?  Why  should  she  fight 
the  world?  Conquered  and  despoiled, 
what  could  the  world  give  her  in  return 
for  rejecting  this  joy  immeasurable  ? 

What  childish  folly  for  her  to  reject 
that  which  was  the  only  thing  she  real- 
ized a  clear  need  of?  Still,  what  she  said 
was: 

"  I  hope  your  journey  will  be  pleas- 
ant." 

"Delightful,"  he  returned,  curtly. 
"  Much  you  know  of  my  state  of  mind. 
But  you  have  refused  me  once,  twice, 
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thrice-  Wretch  in  fetters  as  I  am,  I 
must  bear  my  pain  and  be  silent/^ 

They  were  pausing  before  the  Fabians' 
door. 

*^This  is  good  by/'  said  Basil,  and 
he  took  both  her  hands  in  his. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you/'  she  mur- 
mured, "when  you  say  I  have  refused 
you  three  times/' 

'^  First  you  declared  me  to  be  a  tyran- 
nical personality;  then  that  you  would 


have  none  of  me,  and  were  going  back 
to  college  to  study  for  a  Ph.D.;  and 
'then  tonight/^ 

"  How  tonight  ? "  she  asked,  with 
some  archness. 

"  Do  you  mean,"  he  cried,  "  that  you 
will  give  up  that  career '' 

"  I  do  not  feel,  at  this  moment,  that  I 
have  any  career — that  there  is  anything 
in  the  world  it  costs  to  give  up  except — 
you/'  said  Mildred. 
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A  sturdy  fight  against  heavy  odds.  A  narrative  setting  forth  the  devices  resorted  to  by  an 
enterprising  New  Yorker  who  goes  into  Puerto  Rico  with  grit,  thirty  three  odd  dollars, 
and  a  sign  board. 


CHAPTER  XXII  {Continued). 

PIAKOKD  CUT  DIAMOND. 

THE  German,  quick  of  wit  and  fired 
by  desperation,  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

"  Ah,  ha!  you  rascal P'  he  exclaimed, 
*'  I  have  caught  you,  have  I  ? "  and 
whipping  out  a  revolver,  he  leveled  it 
straight  at  Mike's  head. 

There  was  such  a  gleam  of  savage  de- 
termination in  the  German's  eye,  and 
Mike  was  altogether  so  flustered  by  the 
unanticipated  emergency,  that  he  could 
only  stand  upon  the  threshold,  tongue 
tied  and  staring. 

"  I  know  you,"  said  Van  Dorn.  '^  You 
are  employed  by  my  friend  Barber,  and 
you  have  come  here  to  rob  him.  Lucky 
he  sent  me  here  just  at  this  time  or  you 
might  have  got  away  with  his  property. 
I'll  show  you  up  in  good  shape,  young 
fellow." 

^'But  I  didn't  come  to  steal,"  stam- 
mered Mike,  in  awful  apprehension,  for 
he  believed  the  implication  in  Van 
Dorn's  words,  namely,  that  the  German 
had  come  to  the  room  with  Joe's  knowl- 
edge and  permission. 

"  You  can  tell  that  to  a  jury — ^if  they 
have  juries  in  this  place,"  retorted  Van 
Dorn.  "Meantime,  if  you  say  a  word 
or  resist,  I'll  shoot." 


Mike  believed  him,  and  was  over- 
come with  mortification  and  fear.  He 
stammered  further  protests  of  his  in- 
nocent intentions,  and  eventually  Van 
Dorn  told  him  that  he  might  go. 

"  You  haven't  got  as  far  as  to  do  any 
harm,"  said  the  German,  "  although  you 
have  intruded  dangerously  on  one  of 
your  employer's  mo§t  important  aflEairs. 
He'd  raise  your  scalp  if  he  knew  about 
it.  If  you  are  wise  enough  to  keep  your 
tongue  quiet,  I'll  refrain  from  showing 
you  up  to  him,  for  the  present  at  least. 
But  you  want  to  be  cautious.  I  may 
tell  him  any  time  how  I  found  you 
prowling  around  his  room." 

Half  paralyzed  with  fear,  and  yet 
beset  with  distracting  doubts,  Mike  de- 
parted by  the  way  he  had  come,  and  it 
was  not  until  morning,  therefore,  that 
he  realized  the  full  significance  of  the 
episode. 

"  Well,"  said  Weston,  when  at  length 
he  understood  the  case,  "  I  should  say 
that  your  employer  is  plainly  the  vic- 
tim of  a  conspiracy.  Where  is  the  police 
station  ?  " 

Mike  told  him  the  way  to  the  pre- 
feeiuray  and  thither  Weston  went. 

His  distinguished  bearing,  and  his 
manner  of  insensibly  conveying  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  accustomed  to 
having  his  own  way,  brought  it  about 
readily  enough  that  he  met  Joe — ^not  in 
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the  prisoner's  cell,  but  in  a  small  room 
set  apart  for  official  visits. 

"  My  name  is  Weston/'  he  said  shortly 
when  Joe  entered. 

"  Glad  to  see  you/'  responded  Joe 
calmly.  "  I  have  been  hoping  for  your 
arrival,  as  you  are  aware  from  my  let- 
ters. So/ry  I  can't  receive  you  in  my 
office,  but  I  am  temporarily  restrained 
from  doing  business  there.  However, 
this  room  is  better  than  my  cell." 

Weston  stared  and  grinned. 

"Have  you  had  a  comfortable  night  ?" 
he  asked  sarcastically. 

"  Tolerably.  Atmosphere  a  bit  stuffy. 
Bed  not  quite  as  soft  as  I  like,  but  it  was 
safe  and  quiet,  thanks.  About  that  trol- 
ley company,  Mr.  Weston,  I  have  held 
the  men  together  just  as  you  wrote  me 
to.  You  will  find  that  they  are  abso- 
lutely eager  to  put  their  money  in  as 
soon  as  they  are  sure  they  are  going  to 
be  reinforced  with  American  capital. 
I'll  give  you  a  note  to  Don  Octavio — ^if 
the  prison  keeper  here  will  let  me  have  a 
scrap  of  paper.  They  took  away  all  my 
cards  and  other  personal  belongings 
when  they  searched  me  last  night." 

"  Well,  see  here !  "  exclaimed  Weston, 
slowly,  "I  like  that.  Straight,  I  do. 
This  Don  Octavio  you  refer  to,  put  you 
here,  didn't  he?" 

"  He  took  a  reluctant  hand  in  it/' 
Joe  answered,  "  and  I  am  sincerely  sorry 
for  the  old  gentleman.  You'll  find  him 
a  thoroughly  good  fellow.  He  is  a  little 
eccentric,  but  you'll  get  used  to  that. 
I  suppose  you  perceive,  Mr.  Weston,  that 
I  am  putting  you  in  the  way  of  getting 
all  the  information  you  want  about  the 
trolley  line  and  other  business  possibili- 
ties here  at  first  hand." 

"  Yes,  I  see  that,  but  I  rather  wonder 
that  you  don't  say  something  about 
yourself." 

Joe  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  am  quite  aware,"  he  said,  "  that  I 
appear  to  be  in  a  bad  fix,  but  I  take  it 
that  your  interest  is  in  business  and  not 
in  me  personally.  You  will  be  able  to 
see  that  the  business  is  all  right,  what- 
ever is  the  matter  with  me." 

Weston  looked  the  prisoner  over  for  a 
moment  and  then  advancing,  grasped 
him  by  the  hand. 

"  Mr.  Barber,"  he  said  incisively,  "  I 
like  you.    Damme  if  I  don't.     You've 


got  the  right  stuff  in  you,  and  I'm  going 
to  get  you  out  of  this.  I  know  more 
about  it  now  than  you  think  for,  but 
I'd  like  to  have  you  tell  me  about  the 
business  situation  just  as  if  you  were  in 
your  own  office,  and  just  as  if  you  ex- 
pected jne  to  believe  every  word  you 
say." 

"  And  will  you  believe  me,  Mr.  Wes- 
ton?" asked  Joe,  with  a  suspicious 
huskiness  in  Iiis  tone. 

"  You  bet  I  will ! " 

Thereupon  Joe  said  "  All  right,"  and 
proceeded  to  tell  about  the  alcalde's  ul- 
timatum and  Joe's  own  opinion  that  this 
had  been  brought  about  by  a  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  Haskell  and  Van  Dorn 
with  a  view  to  wrecking  the  Syndicate. 

"  And  I  think,"  he  concluded,  "  that 
Van  Dorn  knows  just  how  that  purse 
found  its  way  from  Don  Octavio's  office 
to  my  trunk,  and  how  it  got  emptied  in 
transit." 

"  I  think  so,  too,"  replied  Weston, 
"  and  I  am  going  to  leave  you  here  for  a 
while  to  go  out  and  convince  other  peo- 
ple of  that  same." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

TWO  MKN  OF  A  KIND. 

Weston's  campaign  was  conducted 
with  all  the  energy  and  speed  which  Joe 
himself  would  have  given  to  it  if  he  had 
been  free  to  act  and  knew  the  circum- 
stances that  had  come  to  Weston's 
knowledge. 

He  went  first  to  the  house  of  Don 
Octavio  and  found  that  harried  gentle- 
man ostensibly  engaged  with  his  break- 
fast. In  plain  fact,  the  don  could  do 
little  more  than  swallow  a  cup  of  coffee. 
He  entered  the  reception  room  to  meet 
his  caller,  and  greeted  him  with  his  cus- 
tomary courtesy,  albeit  there  was  a  pain- 
ful lack  of  heartiness  in  it. 

"  I  take  it  you  haven't  heard  of  me," 
said  Weston. 

"  I  have  not  the  honor  had,"  returned 
the  don,  necessarily  struggling  with 
English  because  Weston  knew  no 
Spanish. 

"  Well,  then,  I  came  down  from  New 
York  to  take  a  hand  in  this  trolley  line 
that  Joe  Barber  has  organized  here ^" 

At  this  the  don  threw  up  his  hands  in 
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a  melancholy  gesture^  but  Weston  would 
not  let  him  speak. 

"  Hold  on !  "  he  exclaimed,  *^  I  am  not 
going  to  touch  the  trolley  line  until  you 
have  taken  Joe  Barber  out  of  jail.*' 

"  Alas,  senor/^  protested  the  don, 
"what  it  is  I  cando.**  That  man  he 
were  my  friend,  and  he  my  money 
robbed.  I  must  let  the  law,  what  you 
call  it,  take  his  course.^^ 

"Nothing  of  the  kind!"  bawled 
Weston,  so  tempestuously  that  the  don 
jumped.  "Barber  hasn't  taken  your 
money.  He  tells  me  you  are  a  man  of 
sense,  Don  Octavio,  and  as  such  I  should 
think  you  would  see  that  whatever  else 
3'ou  might  tliink  of  him,  you  could 
hardly  regard  him  as  such  an  infernal 
fool  as  to  take  your  money  by  theft 
when,  well,  when  he  might  have  got  it 
some  other  way.  See?  Why!  he 
walked  straight  into  your  house.  A 
servant,  at  least,  knew  he  was  here.  He 
would  know  that  a  robbery  would  be 
attributed  to  him.^^ 

"  I  know,''  admitted  the  don,  feebly, 
"I  have  thought  all  that,  and  I  have 
the  regard  for  hees  honor,  but  the  evi- 
dence, Senor  Weston,  the  evidence ! " 

"  You  haven't  the  faintest  idea  what 
the  evidence  is,^'  exclaimed  Weston. 
"  I'll  tell  you — it  consists  in  your  Bank 
of  England  notes.  Did  you  take  their 
numbers  ?  ^' 

"  I  did,  senor,  and  I  here  have  them." 

The  don  handed  Weston  a  slip  of 
paper  on  which  was  a  memoranaum, 
giving  the  numbers  of  the  notes  that  he 
had  placed  in  his  stolen  purse. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Weston,  "  well  go 
to  your  pref-a-what-you-call-em — ^police 
headquarters,  and  get  out  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  that  Dutchman,  Van  Horn. 
We'll  search  his  trunks  and  his  pockets, 
and  every  scrap  of  clothing  that  belongs 
to  himself  or  his  partner,  and  if  we  don't 
find  those  notes  it  will  be  because  he  has 
deposited  them  somewhere  where  we 
shall  be  able  to  identify  them.  Don't 
you  fret,  Mr,  Octavio.  Your  friend  Bar- 
ber never  stole  a  dollar,  and  you  and  I 
can't  talk  business  until  he  is  set  right." 

The  don's  face  glowed  with  surprise, 
eagerness,  and  joy.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  method  that  Weston  pursued  as  the 
atmosphere  of  confidence  that  he  gen- 
erated.    It  was  like  Joe  himself — ^he 


compelled  you,  not  only  to  listen,  but  to 
believe  him. 

And  so,  after  Weston  had  told  a  por- 
tion of  secretary  Mike's  story,  the  don 
and  his  visitor  M'ent  to  the  prefectura, 
where  an  "  information  "  was  sworn  out 
against  Heinrich  Van  Dom.  This  docu- 
ment was  served  at  once,  and,  as  Weston 
had  anticipated,  without  difficulty,  for 
Van  Dom — ^little  dreaming  that  an  ally 
of  Joe's  had  come  to  hand,  was  loafing 
leisurely  in  the  American  Hotel  until 
it  should  come  time  to  go  to  the  alcalde 
and  lay  claim  to  the  street  car  franchise, 
on  the  ground  that  the  American  Syndi- 
cate had  not  made  good  its  promises. 

The  serving  of  the  information  was 
promptly  followed  by  the  search  that 
Weston  had  suggested,  with  the  gratify- 
ing result  of  finding  all  the  Bank  of 
England  notes  called  for  on  the  don's 
memorandum  in  Van  Dorn's  gripsack. 

The  only  person  who  expressed  the 
slightest  surprise  at  this  discovery  was 
the  portly  Simon  Haskell,  and  he  was 
overcome  with  amazement  and  discom- 
fiture. 

"Why,  the  infernal  rascal  1"  he 
shouted,  "  I  never  supposed  he  done  it. 
I  knew  well  enough  that  Barber  hadn't 
got  the  stuflE  to  meet  this  deal  with,  and 
I  was  confident  that  we  had  got  him 
fixed  so  that  we  would  have  the  fran- 
chise, but  so  help  me,  I  never  knowed 
Van  Dorn  was  going  to  put  up  any  other 
job  on  him,  and  I  didn't  have  no  hand  in 
it — ^}'0u  hear  me  ?  " 

They  heard  him,  and  they  also  heard 
Van  Dom's  explanation  of  the  matter. 

*'I  intended  no  actual  robbery,"  he 
said  in  effect.  "  I  simply  wanted  to  get 
Barber  as  deep  in  a  hole  as  possible.*  It 
was  all  done  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, any  way.  I  had  an  idea  that  he 
might  beg  a  loan  from  his  friend,  the 
don,  and  so  have  the  stuff  with  which  to 
put  up  for  that  franchise.  I  wanted  to 
know  about  it  and  I  kept  my  eye  on  him. 

"  When  he  went  into  Don  Octavio's 
house,  I  followed  and  got  up  on  the  in- 
side balcony,  and  crawled  along  until  I 
could  look  into  the  room  where  the  don 
kept  his  business  papers.  I  saw  Barl)er 
there  with  the  purse  in  his  hand,  and 
saw  him  put  it  down  and  go  away.  It 
struck  me  all  of  a  sudden  tliat  I  could 
take  the  purse,  throw  the  suspicion  of 
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the  theft  on  Barber,  keep  him  in  quod 
until  the  time  for  paying  for  the  trolley 
franchise  had  passed,  and  thus  secure  it 
for  myself  and  partner. 

"  Then  it  was  my  plan  to  send  the 
bank  notes  to  Don  OctaTio  in  such  a 
way  as  to  free  Barber  from  any  suspicion 
of  having  stolen  them.  I  admit  that  it 
was  hardly  the  right  thing  to  do,  but 
that  is  the  whole  truth  any  way,  and  the 
don  ought  not  to  be  hard  on  me,  for  he 
isn^t  going  to  be  the  loser  by  as  much 
as  a  penny." 

The  Puerto  Riean  officials  thought 
this  was  a  pretty  good  story.  It  enter- 
tained them  so  highly  that  they  haVe 
made  arrangements  to  keep  Van  Dorn 
with  them  for  a  considerable  period  at 
their  own  expense. 

The  table  they  set  before  him  isn't 
overloaded  with  luxuries,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  swing  a  cat  in  the  bedroom 
that  has  been  provided  for  him — if  there 
were  a  cat  to  swing.  But  the  Puerto 
Eicans  are  content  with  it,  and  what 
Van  Dorn's  opinion  of  his  surroundings 
is  can  hardly  be  of  sufficient  interest  to 
justify  an  inquiry. 

But  this  is  getting  ahead  a  bit.  The 
imprisonment  of  Van  Dorn  is  of  less 
consequence  to  us  than  the  release  of 
Barber. 

Without  going  into  unnecessary  de- 
tails, it  may  be  said  directly  that  his 
prison  experience  came  to  an  end  before 
noon  of  the  day  on  which  Weston  ar- 
rived. It  was  eminentlv  characteristic 
of  Joe,  I  think,  that  no  sooner  had  he 
set  foot  outside  the  prison  walls  than  he 
got  Don  Octavio,  Vilamil,  Hernandez, 
Vasquez,  and  Weston  together  in  the 
office  of  the  Syndicate  and  set  them  to 
discussing  the  final  steps  preliminary  to 
the  actual  organization  of  a  street  car 
company. 

It  was  a  discussion  satisfactory  to  all 
parties,  and  when  it  was  finished  and  the 
Puerto  Ricans  had  gone  to  their  homes, 
Weston  said: 

"  You  are  a  man  of  mv  sort.  Barber. 
If  there  are  any  other  schemes  as  good 
as  this  down  here  that  you  have  managed 
to  get  your  hands  on,  and  need  a  backer, 
why  just — ^I  don^t  say  call  on  me,  for 
that  would  make  it  appear  that  I  am 
doing  you  a  favor,  but  give  me  a  chance, 
will  vou?*' 


"  I  have  a  plan  under  way,'*  Joe  an- 
swered, "for  an  office  building,  and  I 
find  it  a  little  slow  interesting  parties  in 
New  York  in  it.  What  do  you  say  to 
taking  hold  of  it?'' 

"  I  should  think  it  would  be  just  the 
thing,"  replied  Weston,  "  but  say — there 
is  a  thing  I  forgot.  Your  secretary  tells 
me  that  your  safe  was  broken  into  last 
night,  and  all  the  money  taken.  Doesn't 
that  embarrass  you?  Temporarily,  at 
least  ?  " 

Joe's  lips  twisted  into  a  curious  grin. 
They  were  then  standing  in  the  main 
office  where  the  conference  with  the 
Puerto  Eicans  had  taken  place. 

"  Come  in  here  a  minute,"  said  Joe, 
*'  and  I  will  tell  you  something." 

He  led  Weston  into  the  private  office, 
closed  the  door,  and  said,  "  I  had  to  havj 
$15,000,  as  you  know,  this  morning  or 
lose  the  franchise.  Xot  having  the 
ducats,  I  had  to  provide  a  reasonable  ex- 
cuse for  my  shortage.  I  blew  open  my 
own  safe  last  night  and  put  the  money  it 
contained  in  my  pocket.  I  have  still 
got  it,  for  they  gave  it  back  to  me  at  the 
prefedura.  I  think  I  can  get  along  on 
that,  thanks,  till  something  else  turns 
up." 

Weston  stared,  first  at  the  iron  box 
and  then  at  the  imperturbable  Joe.  At 
length  he  dropped  into  a  chair  and  went 
into  a  prolonged  series  of  guffaws. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said  when  he  could 
master  his  voice,  "  whether  to  condemn 
you  for  such  an  undignified  proceeding, 
or  whether  to  glorify  you  as  the  shrewd- 
est rat  that  ever  found  himself  in  a  cor- 
ner. Guess  I  won't  try  to  do  either. 
Let's  go  and  find  that  man  who  wants  to 
put  up  an  office  building." 

"  No,"  answered  Joe,  "  business  hours 
are  over  in  Puerto  Rico  for  today,  and  I 
have  another  matter  to  attend  to  before 
I  can  talk  office  building.  Put  up  at  the 
American,  Mr.  Weston,  and  I'll  join  you 
there  either  this  evening  or  tomorrow 
morning  at  breakfast." 

Joe  went  straight  from  his  office  to 
Don  Octavio's.  His  relations  with  the 
don  himself  had  been  fully  restored  to 
their  former  cordiality. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the 
courteous  Spaniard  overflowed  with 
apologies  and  regrets  for  what  had  oc- 
curred, and  could  not  say  too  much  to 
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express  his  sorrow  that  he  had  heen  led 
for  one  instant  to  think  of  the  gallant 
senor  as  capable  of  a  guilty  act.  Joe  had 
received  these  protestations  quietly,  ex- 
onerating the  don  from  any  possible 
charge  of  hasty  action  or  unjustifiable 
thought,  and  tfien  had  given  his  whole 
attention  to  business. 

When  he  appeared  now  in  the  en- 
trance to  the  don's  house  the  porter 
arose  and  struck  the  gong  once. 

"  Hit  it  again,  my  friend,^'  said  Joe. 

*'  Oh,  pardon,  senor,'*  responded  the 
porter.  "  I  did  not  know  that  you  had 
come  to  see  the  ladies." 

"  I  didn't,"  was  Joe's  unexpressed 
thought,  "  but  I  came  to  see  one  of 
them." 

And  one  of  them  he  did  see  to  good 
purpose.  They  were  both  present,  for 
that  matter,  but  the  Donna  Anna  was 
conveniently  asleep  in  her  chair,  and 
neither  Joe  nor  the  Senorita  Sylvia  was 
inconsiderate  enough  \  d  awaken  her. 

The  senorita  arose  from  the  far  side 
of  the  reception  room  as  Joe  stepped 
through  the  French  window  from  the 
patio  balcony.  For  a  moment  each 
stood  still,  and  then  the  senorita  slowly 
advanced  with  her  hand  outstretched 
and  her  eyes  looking  an  anxious  inquiry. 

"  You  have  suffered  terribly,  senor," 
she  said;  "  I  am  so  sorry." 

For  once  in  a  way  the  resourceful 
young  American  found  it  a  bit  hard  to 
command  his  words. 

"  I  have  heard  enough  about  it,  seno- 
rita," he  said,  "  to  infer  that  you  saw  me 
in  your  father's  office  last  night." 

"Yes,"  she  faltered,  "and  I  have 
been  so  miserable  to  think  that  any  word 
of  mine  should  have  caused  that  hor- 
rible, unjust  suspicion  to  fall  upon  you." 

Joe  came  nigh  to  choking,  but  he 
went  on  with  an  appearance  of  steadi- 
ness. "  You  saw  what  I  was  doing 
there,  then  ?  " 

Unable  to  speak,  she  nodded  her 
head,  and  though  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  him  she  tried  to  withdraw  her 
hand.  Joe  held  to  it  with  a  gentle  but 
firm  grip. 

"  You  must  have  known  what  was  in 
my  thoughts,"  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head  and  stammered 
almost  inaudibly.    "Nothing  wrong,  I 
am  sure,  Senor  Barber." 
10  a 


"  There  was  everything  wrong  there," 
retorted  Joe,  bluntly.  "  In  all  but  the 
final  act  I  was  a  thief." 

"  No  I  no ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  I  will 
not  have  it  that  way,  senor." 

"  And,  thank  God,"  said  he,  "  I  did 
not  have  it  that  way.  You  have  spoken 
of  my  sufferings,  senorita,  but  imprison- 
ment for  a  year  in  your  cabildo  could  not 
weigh  as  a  hair  in  the  balance  against 
the  suffering  I  endured  during  the  hours 
that  succeeded  my  coming  to  this  house 
last  evening,  or  against  the  humilia- 
tion that  I  shall  feel  as  long'  as  I  think 
of  it." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  she  looked 
up  at  him  as  if  almost  afraid  of  his 
vehemence,  but  with  an  unmistakable 
expression  of  absolute  confidence  and 
trust. 

"  Senorita  Sylvia,"  he  proceeded, 
"  one  thing  has  been  lost  in  this  house, 
and  it  was  lost  long  before  your  father's 
purse  disappeared.  My  heart,  Sylvia, 
and  you  were  the  taker." 

Perhaps  it  was  the  strain  of  emotion 
attendant  upon  all  the  dreadful  hours 
since  the  previous  evening  and  brought 
to  a  climax  by  Joe's  blunt  avowal  of  his 
temptations,  and  perhaps  the  senorita 
had  but  been  longing  for  the  opportu- 
nity; at  all  events,  such  reserve  as  is 
supposed  to  surround  a  Spanish  maiden 
gave  way  at  once,  and  Joe  found  her 

sobbing  joyously  in  his  arms. 

«  ♦  ♦  *        ' 

Well,  the  various  commercial  enter- 
prises inaugurated  by  the  American 
Syndicate,  Joseph  A.  Barber,  manager, 
are  in  a  flourishing,  albeit  for  the  most 
part  incipient,  condition. 

With  Van  Dorn  locked  up,  all  imme- 
diate rivalry  of  a  hostile  nature  van- 
ished, for  Simon  Haskell,  despite  his 
probably  truthful  assertions  that  he  had 
no  cognizance  of  the  German's  plot, 
found  himself  so  discredited  that  he 
gave  up  attempting  to  promote  business 
in  Ponce.  It  is  said  by  some  that  he  de- 
parted to  Santiago,  and  by  others  that 
he  went  to  San  Juan  to  await  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  negotiations. 

It  doesn't  matter.  In  either  case  he 
has  dropped  out  of  Joe's  life,  and  is  not 
likely  to  enter  it  again  to  any  serious 
purpose. 

The  fussy  don  looks  forward  with 
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supreme  content  not  only  to  the  pros-  hold  which  had  been  planned  for  nephew 

pective  increase  of  his  fortunes,  but  to  Victor,  and  it  hardly  needs  to  be  said 

the  day  soon  to  arrive  when  the  Ameri-  that  Joe  and  the  senorita  are  supremely 

can  will  occupy  that  place  in  his  house-  happy. 

THE   END. 


On  the   Passage  Over,   and  After. 

BY  G.  A.  LYON. 

■ 

The  story  of  a  meeting;  on  shipboard  t)etween  a  playwright  in  search  of  material  and  a 
woman  who  exercised  a  peculiar  influence  over  one  who  fancied  himself  hardened  to 
their  wiles. 


THERE  was  a  large  crowd  on  the 
steamer^  unusually  large  for  the 
time  of  year  that  Mr.  Robert  Berrien 
chose  for  his  trip  to  Europe. 

He  disliked  crowds,  and  it  was  for 
that  reason  that  he  had  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  making  his  annual  journey 
across  the  Atlantic,  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
business  interests,  in  the  autumn.  Hence 
the  presence  of  an  extra  heavy  number  of 
passengers  on  this  particular  trip  was 
very  much  to  his  distaste. 

He  was  of  a  queer  sort ;  a  companion- 
able man,  who  liked  humanity  in  the 
abstract,  drawing  from  it  a  good  deal  of 
enjoyment  as  well  as  material  for  his 
work,  but  there  were  times  when  he 
preferred  total  solitude  to  company, 
even  of  that  sort  that  haunts  trans- 
ocean  steamers,  that  can  be  cultivated  or 
let  alone,  just  as  one  may  please. 

None  of  Mr.  Berrien's  friends  had 
ever  been  able  to  obtain  from  him  any 
explanation  of  this  rather  contradictory 
trait,  and  hence  it  must  be  left  to  infer- 
ence, and  set  down  as  a  reasonable  theory, 
that  he  did  not  like  a  society  which,  if 
it  be  cultivated  at  all,  is  an  inevitability 
for  the  entire  trip,  not  to  be  shaken  oflE 
without  much  personal  discomfort. 

Mr.  Berrien  did  not  like  discomfort 
of  any  sort.  He  always  chose  the  shady 
places  in  summer,  and  the  warm  corners 
in  winter. 

He  liked  the  seat  near  the  door  at 
table,  and  when  he  went  to  the  theater, 
which  was  often,  as  that  was  altogether 
in  his  line,  he  was  careful  to  select  a 
seat  in  the  exact  middle  of  a  row,  so  as 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  late  comers,  or  by 
men  who  went  out  between  acts. 


Thus,  when  he  purchased  his  yearly 
steamer  ticket,  he  took  particular  pains 
to  find  a  vessel  that  promised  plenty  of 
space,  for,  above  all  things,  he  did  not 
like  to  touch  elbows  when  elbow  room 
was  at  a  premium. 

The  rush  to  this  steamer  had  come 
after  he  had  secured  his  passage,  and  he 
knew  nothing  of  it  until  he  went  on 
board  on  sailing  day,  and  then  he  was 
near  to  losing  his  temper. 

It  provoked  him  to  an  unusual  degree, 
and  he  was  in  a  bad  humor  for  the  first 
three  days  of  the  voyage.  It  did  not 
help  matters  in  the  least  when  the  ex- 
planation reached  his  ears  that  the  folks 
on  board  were  mostly  delegates  to  a 
religious  convention  of  some  sort  on  the 
other  side,  for  that,  according  to  his 
notion,  meant  a  dull  monotony  of  char- 
acteristics, an  unbroken  expanse  of 
fanatic  humanity,  as  he  expressed  it, 
that  would  neither  furnish  material  nor 
afford  amusement. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  his  fit 
of  ill  temper  had  worked  itself  off,  and 
after  that  his  inherent  good  nature, 
aided  by  certain  extraneous  circum- 
stances that  form  the  sole  motive  and 
apology  for  this  narration,  reasserted 
itself,  and  he  smiled  again. 

It  should  be  explained  at  this  point 
that  Mr.  Berrien  wrote  plays  for  a  living. 
He  wrote  farces  and  comedies,  mostly, 
for  he  found  there  was  more  of  a  market 
for  plays  that  made  folks  laugh  than  for 
any  others. 

He  had  produced  a  good  many  plays 
during  his  career,  but  they  had  not  all 
been  performed,  and  he  was  gradually 
accumulating  a  stock  of  material  which. 
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he  reassuringly  told  himself  in  his  de- 
spondent moments,  would  form  a  com- 
fortable nest  egg  should  he  ever  become 
a  drug  on  the  market. 

Just  what  he  proposed  to  do  with  this 
stock  he  never  attempted  to  explain  to 
himself,  but  he  had  a  vagtie  notion  that 
he  could  dispose  of  it  to  a  lower  grade  of 
managers  than  those  with  whom  he  now 
dealt,  and  thus  turn  it  into  funds. 

This  was  his  annual  trip  to  Europe 
in  search  of  material,  which  he  usually 
found  in  the  theaters  of  London,  Paris, 
and  Berlin. 

Sometimes  he  adapted  successful  per- 
formances to  suit  the  tastes  of  American 
eyes  and  ears,  sometimes  he  borrowed 
ideas  that  struck  him  as  being  the 
reasons  for  popular  favor,  again  he  com- 
bined two  or  three  plays  into  one,  but 
more  often  he  simply  put  together  a 
lot  of  characters  he  had  encountered  in 
real  life,  utilizing  some  standard  plot 
of  his  own  as  a  pretext  for  exhibiting 
them. 

Berrien's  native  cleverness,  coupled 
with  a  keen  sen«e  of  what  the  average 
man  wants  to  see  and  hear  on  the  stage, 
enabled  him  to  turn  out  a  number  of 
most  acceptable  plays,  and  he  had 
achieved  quite  a  reputation  at  home, 
which  was  beginning  to  be  whispered 
abroad. 

He  was  therefore  reasonably  well  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  life  and  ease, 
and  the  day  seemed  far  off  when  he 
should  have  to  turn  his  old  stock  into 
money  at  reduced  rates. 

Meanwhile  the  steamer  has  gone  on 
in  its  course,  carrying  Mr.  Berrien  and 
his  unwelcome  companions  well  out  on 
their  way  across. 

Three  days  passed,  and  Berrien  at  last 
reached  that  state  of  mind  in  which  a 
prisoner  sees  the  folly  of  rebellion,  and 
accepts  his  fate  with  resignation. 

It  must  not  be  taken  by  this  use  of 
the  word  that  Berrien  saw  his  fate — in 
that  odd  significance  that  the  term  has 
come  to  have — on  board,  for  by  this  time 
he  had  had  so  many  genuine  love  affairs, 
or  rather  incidents  that  had  passed  for 
such,  that  he  no  longer  considered  such 
matters  with  serious  apprehensions  of 
results. 

He  had  simply  begun  to  realize  that, 
hidden  away  among  the  religious  dole- 


gates,  and  behind  them,  there  might 
possibly  be  some  material  on  board.  One 
could  never  tell. 

It  was  like  aluminum,  present  in  every 
bank  of  common  clay,  or  it  was  like  gold, 
found  only  in  widely  separated  spots. 
It  was  altogether  an  uncertain  quantity, 
and  it  was  due  to  Berrien's  bad  humor 
that  he  had  not  thought  of  this  earlier 
in  the  voyage. 

When  he  did  think  of  it,  however,  he 
was  forced  to  smile  as  he  recalled  a 
certain  trip  he  had*  taken  some  years 
before — the  first  time  he  had  crossed 
the  ocean — ^when  he  found  what  he  con- 
sidered a  first  class  character  for  repro- 
duction on  the  stage,  but  before  he  had 
concluded  his  microscopical  examination 
of  it — it  would  perhaps  be  more  polite 
to  use  the  proper  pronoun,  of  her — ^he 
had  proposed  and  had  been  rejected. 

But  that  was  in  the  days  before  Ber- 
rien had  given  over  serious  love  making, 
and  since  then  he  had  been  mortally 
shy  of  wooing  on  board  steamers.  There 
was  altogether  too  much  uncertainty 
about  it. 

The  young  women  seemed  to  give 
themselves  up  to  romance  too  utterly 
for  safe  approaches,  and  a  man's  best 
policy,  he  told  himself,  was  to  let  them 
entirely  alone. 

Yet  he  was  provokingly  startled  by  a 
face  he  encountered  on  deck  one  morn- 
ing, and  he  let  himself  watch  it  for  some 
time. 

It  was  young,  and  yet  it  was  not  so 
young.  It  had  all  the  softness  of  youth, 
and  all  the  lines  of  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence. It  might  have  been  the  face  of  a 
young  widow,  or  a  school  teacher  who 
had  not  yet  lost  the  bloom  of  her  girl- 
hood. 

It  was  thoughtful,  and  yet  it  sparkled 
with  fun.  It  could  face  the  entire  deck, 
and  yet  blush  occasionally,  and  alto- 
gether it  presented  such  remarkable 
contrasts  that  Mr.  Berrien's  attention 
was  irresistibly  attracted. 

That  the  owner  was  not  a  widow,  or  at 
least  that  she  had  not  been  recently  be- 
reaved, was  attested  by  the  coloring  of 
her  costume,  which  was  never  loud,  but 
always  tastefully  delicate.  At  times  she 
walked  with  an  elderly  woman,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  somewhat  feeble.  There 
was  no  resemblance  between  them,  and 
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the  elder  woman  might  be  either  an  aunt 
or  a  chance  chaperon.  There  was  no 
telling. 

In  fact^  there  was  no  telling  about  any 
one  on  boards  for  there  was  such  a  crowd 
that  one  could  not  apply  the  rules  of 
analysis. 

Berrien  tried  to  resolve  the  problem 
into  a  logical  statement  that  night  in 
his  bunk,  but  in  the  morning  it  remained 
a  problem  still,  and  he  determined  to 
prosecute  his  profession  and  push  his 
search  for  material  by  obtaining  some 
infonnation  about  the  young  woman. 

He  was  rather  surprised  to  see  her  on 
deck  as  he  walked  out,  and  he  began  to 
study  for  a  way  to  make  her  acquaint- 
ance. It  was  not  long  before  such  a 
chance  presented  itself,  and,  old  traveler 
that  he  was,  he  accepted  it  as  though  it 
were  the  most  natural  and  casual  thing 
in  the  world. 

Indeed,  it  was  natural  for  a  gentle- 
man to  rescue  the  handkerchief  of  a 
young  woman  sitting  alone  on  the  heav- 
ing deck  of  a  steamer  that  is  ramming 
its  noise  into  a  gale. 

It  was  rather  difficult  to  get  to  the 
bit  of  white  that  had  blown  well  up  the 
deck,  without  losing  balance,  but  it  was 
finally  secured  and  returned  to  the 
owner,  with  a  word  of  comment  on  the 
storm,  that  afforded  a  perfectly  proper 
opportunity  for  further  remarks  upon 
the  prospect  of  the  weather,  and  the 
giving  of  a  bit  of  information  about  the 
dower  progress  of  the  steamer  that  Ber- 
rien had  gleaned  at  the  table  that 
morning. 

There  was  nothing  unnatural  or  un- 
gentlemanly  or  unladylike  in  the  matter. 
There  were  no  qualms  of  conscience  on 
the  part  of  either. 

It  was  an  everyday  happening,  on 
board  a  steamer,  and  neither  Berrien 
nor  the  young  woman  felt  at  all  guilty 
when,  an  hour  later,  the  storm  having 
increased  so  that  sitting  on  the  deck  was 
uncomfortable,  they  descended  to  the 
main  saloon  and  there  continued  their 
conversation,  talking  like  old  friends. 

Berrien  was  used  to  this  sort  of  thing. 
The  girl  liked  the  novelty  of  it.  They 
discovered  that  they  had  mutual  friends, 
they  had  congenial  tastes,  and  as  yet 
they  had  found  nothing  in  each  other  to 
which  they  could  in  the  least  object. 


Everything  was  perfectly  pleasant, 
and  by  the  time  for  the  second  meal  of 
the  day,  they  acted  and  almost  felt  as  if 
they  had  known  each  other  for  a  long 
time  longer,  indeed,  than  one  short 
morning. 

In  the  afternoon  they  ventured  on 
deck  again,  and  were  treated  to  a  mag- 
nificent display  of  hydraulics. 

The  storm  had  increased  until  the 
steamer  had  been  obliged  to  go  out  of 
her  course  a  few  points  in  order  to  make 
any  sort  of  headway.  She  was  proceed- 
ing at  about  half  her  rate,  and  the 
prospect  of  reaching  port  on  time  was 
quite  annihilated. 

This  was  realized  by  no  one  on  board 
with  more  real  pleasure  than  Berrien 
and  his  new  found  friend.  They  men- 
tioned it  to  each  other  in  a  half  sug- 
gestive way  that  made  her  blush,  while 
be  smiled  and  bit  his  lips. 

They  had  exchanged  cards,  and  he  had 
learned  her  name,  Ellen  Spaulding.  It 
sounded  familiar  to  him,  but  he  could 
not  locate  it.  She  had  heard  of  him  in  a 
vague  way  that  he  did^not  try  to  aid. 

She  was  taking  her  aunt — so  it  was 
her  aunt,  after  all,  and  he  felt  easier 
about  her — over  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
German  springs  on  her  very  much  shat- 
tered constitution. 

She  was  well  enough  herself,  but  she 
was  going  to  turn  her  trip  into  profit  by 
taking  a  course  of  something  or  other 
at  one  of  the  universities. 

No,  indeed,  she  had  never  taught 
school.  What  had  given  that  impres- 
sion? 

There  is  less  mystery,  generally 
speaking,  about  a  man's  traveling  than 
about  a  woman's.  Hence  there  was  less 
questioning,  and  correspondingly  less 
answering,  in  regard  to  Berrien's  busi- 
ness and  errand. 

A  man  can  go  and  come  unchallenged, 
for  that  is  what  he  lives  for,  but  when  a 
woman,  particularly  a  young  one,  leaves 
the  hearthstone  and  crosses  the  ocean, 
she  becomes  legitimate  prey  to  the  curi- 
osity of  others,  and  she  does  not  seem 
to  resent  it.  It  is  one  of  the  penalties 
of  her  sex. 

The  aunt  did  not  appear  all  day,  but 
Ellen  went  to  see  her  often  enough  to 
show  a  deep  interest  in  her  condition. 
She  spent  the  entire  evening  with  her, 
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in  their  box  of  a  room,  and  thus  did 
penance  for  her  desertion  in  the  hours 
of  light. 

She  told  her  all  about  her  new  friend, 
but  not  with  the  air  of  a  confession,  for 
there  were  such  relations  between  them 
that  the  younger  woman  had  the  utmost 
freedom,  and  the  aunt  the  greatest  con- 
fidence. 

And  neither  was  misused.  It  was  a 
delightful  combination,  so  Ellen  lold 
Berrien  the  next  day. 

In  the  morning  the  storm  was  worse 
than  ever,  and  the  ship  was  going  very 
slowly.  There  was  a  rumor  abroad  that 
something  had  happened  to  one  of  the 
engines,  but  no  one  knew  anything 
authoritatively. 

Berrien  finally  investigated  the  re- 
port— ^he  seldom  cared  enough  about 
such  things  to  trouble  himself — and 
found  that  there  was  a  hot  bearing  on 
the  port  shaft,  and  th^t  there  was  no 
prospect  of  cooling  it  permanently  until 
land  was  reached. 

There  was  no  danget  so  long  as  the 
starboard  engine  held  out,  so  the  ship's 
head  could  be  held  to  the  win<J,  and  no 
one  seemed  to  fear  the  consequences, 
beyond  a  delay  of  two  or  possibly  three 
davs. 

The  young  man  was  concerned  after- 
wards to  find  that  he  had  heard  this 
annoimcement  with  a  certain  amount 
of  pleasure,  and  he  was  still  more 
troubled  when  he  saw  the  young 
woman's  face  light  up  in  welcome  of  the 
news  when  he  told  her. 

He  presented  a  queer  aspect  of  both 
joy  and  pain.  He  was  having  a  jolly 
time,  talking  to  one  of  the  brightest 
women  he  had  ever  met,  but  he  feared 
the  results  of  any  prolongation  of  the 
trip,  which  would  have  been  over  in  two 
more  days  if  nothing  had  happened. 

He  did  not  state  the  possibilities  to 
himself  with  any  degree  of  definiteness, 
but  he  was  conscious  of  an  uncomfort- 
able sensation  within  him  that  lasted  at 
least  an  hour  after  his  trip  to  the  engine- 
room. 

What  worried  Berrien  more  than  any- 
thing else  was  the  fact  that  his  study 
of  the  character  of  Ellen  Spaulding  had 
come  to  an  abrupt  end.  He  had  thought 
that  he  knew  her  perfectly,  and  yet  he 
was  not  wholly  satisfied. 


There  was  a  feeling  that  beyond  the 
information  she  had  let  him  glean  of 
her  character,  and  mind,  and  mode  of 
life,  and  methods  of  thought,  she  had 
hidden  from  him  a  great  store  of  in- 
telligence. 

He  was  not  at  all  sure  of  it.  He  did 
not  know  whether  this  included  her  ex- 
periences, or  intentions,  or  impressions, 
or  what  not,  but  at  any  rate  he  felt 
baiBed.  His  analysis  was  blocked,  and 
he  had  no  agent  at  hand  to  pursue  his 
investigation.  He  did  not  realize  then, 
as  he  did  later  on,  that  the  fault  lay  in 
his  change  of  attitude,  and  that  he  could 
no  longer  hope  to  study  her  scientifically, 
as  he  had  started  out  to  do. 

To  his  credit,  however,  it  must  be  said 
that  there  were  no  demonstrations  on 
his  part. 

He  possessed  a  good  deal  of  what  is 
known  as  chivalric  honor,  or  at  least 
what  used  to  pass  for  such  in  former 
days,  and  he  felt  keenly  the  injustice  of 
making  any  sentimental  speeches  or  sug- 
gestive remarks  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
catching  her  off  her  guard. 

He  was  sadly  worried,  too,  over  her 
attitude  towards  him.  From  the  begin- 
ning it  had  been  inspired  by  the  greatest 
apparent  cordiality  and  friendship. 

She  had  seemed  to  recogiiize  in  him  a 
congenial  spirit,  and  had  given  herself 
totally  over  to  a  companionship  with  it. 
There  were  hints  now  and  then,  in  her 
words,  of  sentiment,  but  they  were  al- 
ways quickly  followed  by  moments  of 
sober  commonplaces  and  she  had  ap- 
peared to  strive  to  retain  possession  of 
her  principles  of  propriety. 

She  was  more  of  a  puzzle  to  him  than 
he  cared  to  admit,  and  with  it  all  she 
had  so  deftly  handled  their  conversations 
that  he  had  done  most  of  the  talking. 

He  did  not  realize  until  after  they 
had  left  the  steamer  that  she  had  been 
drawing  him  out  quite  as  fully  as  he  had 
probed  her. 

The  aunt  had  returned  to  the  view  of 
the  little  world  on  board  on  the  third 
day  of  the  storm,  and  smiled  to  find  Mr. 
Berrien  such  a  presentable  individual. 

She  afterwards  went  so  far  as  to  com- 
mend Ellen  for  her  accurate  description 
of  him,  and  that  was  a  good  deal  for  Mrs. 
Wheeler  to  do  on  any  occasion. 

The  ship  was  at  last  making  her  way 
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into  port,  and  there  were  preparations 
for  landing  on  every  hand.  Berrien 
traveled  so  lightly,  having  reduced  the 
matter  of  baggage  to  an  exact  science, 
that  he  was  among  the  first  to  show  him- 
self on  deck  on  the  morning  of  the 
glorious  autumn  day  on  which  it  was 
expected  the  ship  would  reach  the 
French  port  for  which  she  was  bound. 

He  had  little  idea  of  making  any  set 
speeches  to  either  Miss  Spaulding  or  her 
aunt,  but  he  was  determined  to  say  good 
by  in  as  pleasantly  unconscious  a  style 
as  his  rather  perturbed  spirit  would  let 
him. 

The  ladies  reached  the  deck  at  about 
eleven  o'clock,  and  greeted  him  in  a 
manner  that  spoke  of  a  genuine  regret 
at  their  coming  separation. 

The  elder  soon  remembered  a  trifle 
she  had  left  undone  in  her  stateroom, 
and  withdrew,  so  that  the  young  people 
were  left  together.  Berrien  then  made 
a  remark  that  he  had  promised  himself 
he  would  make : 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you,  so  that  you 
would  believe  me,  how  much  more  en- 
joyable this  trip  has  been  to  me  than 
any  other  I  have  ever  taken.'' 

"Why  can't  you  ?  "  she  asked,  smiling. 

"  I  don't  know."  He  was  trembling 
just  a  trifle.  ^^  It  may  be  because  the 
trip  has  been  so  totally  novel,  or  it  may 
be  because  I  am  seldom  believed.  I  have 
an  unfortunate  reputation  at  home  for 
innocent  fibbing." 

"  That  is  too  bad.  You  are  to  be 
pitied  for  being  so  handicapped.  Why 
don't  you  form  a  new  set  of  acquaint- 
ances and  reform,  and  thus  start  on  a 
new  career  and  build  up  a  new  reputa- 
tion ?  " 

She  looked  across  the  water  at  the  first 
hazy  line  of  land. 

"I  doubt  if  the  sacrifice  of  all  my 
present  friends  would  compensate  for 
the  acquisition..  It  would  be  difficult 
for  me  to  find  another  lot  of  friends  as 
valuable  and  enjoyable  as  my  present 
ones  unless  you  and  your  aunt  would 
consent  to  act  as  a  nucleus.  It  is  a  hard 
thing  to  make  friends  enough  to  keep 
one  in  good  spirits  through  life  unless 
one  begins  in  childhood.  I  might 
manage,  however,  if  I  could  find  a  few 
like  you.  In  such  a  case  quality  might 
more  than  balance  quantity." 


She  blushed  a  trifle  and  called  his 
attention  to  the  line  on  the  edge  of  the 
water. 

"If  it  were  not  wholly  irregular,  I 
would  almost  ask  that  as  a  favor,"  he 
went  on,  in  a  moment. 

"  What  is  that  .^ "  she  asked,  as  if  she 
had  forgotten  his  former  words. 

"  Why,  that  you  should  help  me  in 
my  friend  hunt  by  assuring  me  a  sort 
of  reserve  capital." 

He  was  annoyed  by  her  apparent  in- 
attention. 

"  We  should  have  to  be  introduced 
before  I  could  consent  to  that." 

She  was  prompt  in  her  reply,  and  her 
words  were  firmly  spoken. 

He  drew  a  breath  of  disappointment 
and  surprise.  "  Are  you,  then,  such  a 
stickler  for  the  idiocies  of  conventional 
society?  I  imagined  that  we  had  man- 
aged to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  ser- 
vices of  a  third  party.  I  confess  I  am 
disappointed." 

"  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Berrien,"  she  said, 
facing  him,  "  but  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  well  as  on  the  other  side,  I 
must  remain  a  *  stickler,'  as  you  so  un- 
kindly called  me.  In  midocean  there  is 
no  need  for  ^  stickling.'  But  I  do  not 
like  the  word.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
formal,  but  our  acquaintance  has  been 
altogether  irregular,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  I  can  consent  to  keeping  it  up  on 
its  present  footing.  Let  us  drop  the 
subject,  especially  as  here  comes  Aunt 
Wheeler,  who  will  talk  for  an  hour  about 
it.    She  is  a  ^  stickler,'  too." 

He  was  raging  within,  but  complacent 
without.  He  smiled  at  Mrs.  Wheeler, 
and  as  the  steamer  glided  past  the  shores 
of  the  coast,  now  approaching  closer,  he 
pointed  out  various  places  of  interest 
and  seemed  to  forget  the  episode. 

Yet  Miss  Spaulding's  manner  was  so 
totally  different  from  that  which  she 
had  adopted  almost  from  the  beginning 
that  he  was  not  only  annoyed  but  con- 
fused. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  the  adieux 
were  said  and  he  parted  from  them. 

It  was  quite  commonplace,  their  part- 
ing, almost  casual,  and  he  went  on  his 
way  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  just 
passed  an  acquaintance  on  the  street  and 
exchanged  the  greetings  of  the  day.  He 
burst  into  his  program  of  work  with 
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quite  an  unusual  vigor,  and  returned  to 
America  three  months  later  with  five 
new  plays  in  mind. 

It  was  perhaps  a  year  after  his  land- 
ing in  France  that  had  left  such  a  dis- 
agreeable impression  on  his  memory  that 
he  was  traveling  between  New  York  and 
Boston  on  a  day  train. 

The  train  boy,  having  beguiled  the 
passengers  with  newspapers,  fruits,  and 
candies,  was  going  through  on  his  third 
trip,  laden  with  an  armful  of  those  half 
worn  paper  covered  books  that  consti- 
tute an  apparently  imperishable  stock. 

With  a  soft  thud  a  sample  copy  fell  on 
the  cushion  of  the  chair  next  to  Berrien, 
and  he  mechanically  picked  it  up  with- 
out glancing  at  its  title  page  or  cover, 
and  read  at  random  in  the  middle. 

It  was  a  novel,  one  of  that  sort  that 
he  liked,  he  said,  for  its  utter  inanity, 
and  he  kept  on  reading  merely  because 
he  was  interested  in  nothing  else  just 
then. 

He  had  read  two  or  three  pages,  per- 
haps, when  he  came  across  a  line  that 
had  an  odd  ring  of  familiarity.  He  read 
it  again  and  again,  and  then  putting  his 
forefinger  between  the  leaves  to  mark 
the  place,  he  stopped  to  think  where  he 
had  heard  something  like  it  before. 

It  was  useless,  for  his  mind  was  an 
utter  blank  in  that  direction.  Opening 
the  book  again,  he  read  on  a  few  more 
lines  in  search  of  a  corroborative  con- 
text. He  found  it  before  he  had  gone 
far: 

The  girl  gazed  away  across  the  calm  sea, 
and  her  eyes  rested  vaguely  on  the  dim 
line  of  the  horizon,  marked  by  the  first 
signs  of  land.  She  replied  slowly  and  with 
an  internal  pang,  as  of  self  sacrifice: 
"Why  should  I  help  you  in  this?  Are 
there  not  enough  others  in  the  world  to 
call  upon  for  aid  whom  you  might  meet 
in  the  regulation  manner?  " 


"  No,  I  doubt  if  the  sacrifice  of  all  my 
present  friends  could  be  compensated  for 
except  by  the  acquisition  of  other  friends, 
all  like  you.  It  would  be  hard  in  any 
event,  but  it  might  be  made  easier  if  you 
would  serve  as  a  nucleus." 

She  felt  that  she  was  blushing  when  she 
replied :  "  I  might  consent  to  act  in  that 
capacity,  as  a  sort  of  reserve  capital,  if 
our  meeting  had  been  more  conven- 
tional— 
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Berrien  gave  a  hasty  sweep  over  the 
page  with  hot  eyes  that  caught  but  half 
a  dozen  words,  among  them  ^^  stickler  '^ 
and  ^^  midocean  ^^  and  "-other  side,^^  and 
others  that  he  remembered  with  a  sting 
of  resentment. 

Then  he  snapped  the  book  shut  and 
looked  at  its  cover.  There  was  no  mis- 
take— she  had  utilized  him. 

Her  novel  was  entitled  "  Between  the 
Shores,*'  and  she  had  written  it  under 
her  own  name,  Ellen  Spaulding,  and 
now  he  knew  why  he  had  felt  as  if  it 
were  familiar  to  him.  She  had  been 
writing  for  about  five  years. 

When  he  had  recovered  from  his  first 
shock  of  wrath  and  chagrin  he  read  the 
entire  book  through  carefully,  and  he 
found  that  he  had  not  only  been  used 
as  a  model,  but  that  he  had  been  made  to 
serve  as  a  hero,  who  had  afterwards 
sought  and  regularly  met  the  heroine — 
in  whom  he  could  not  but  detect  some 
familiar  traces — ^and  that  they  had 
married  and  were  living  happily  when 
the  final  page  was  reached. 

The  brakeman  was  shouting  out  the 
names  of  Boston's  suburban  towns  when 
he  closed  the  book,  and  as  he  discharged 
his  financial  obligations  to  the  porter  he 
mentally  forgave  Ellen  Spaulding  for 
her  enterprise,  and  on  alighting  from 
the  train  he  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  publishing  house  whose  imprint  was 
on  the  title  page  of  her  very  interesting 
novel. 
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Love  hath  wings  and  flies  from  far, 
Nor  bolts  nor  prisons  may  it  bar, 
One  door^  one  only,  shuts  it  out» 
The  dark  and  shadowed  one  of  doubt 

Ldsa  A.  Fletcher. 
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BY  E.  L.  FRENCH. 

The  story  of  an  odd  adventure  in  Mexico.    A  memorable  night  in  an  adobe  hut,  where  an 
effort  to  break  in  is  met  by  unique  reception,  culminating  in  unlooked  for  tragedy. 


IN  the  quiet  buzz  of  the  New  York 
directors'  oiBce  was  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  of  my  story.  The  big 
railroad  to  which  I  was  attached  had 
fancied  suddenly  an  urgent  necessity  of 
cutting  in  for  a  small  branch  line  ahead 
of  a  rival,  and  I,  as  prospecting  engi- 
neer, was  wired  quietly  but  hurriedly  to 
look  up  the  route. 

I  could  go  by  rail  most  of  the  way 
from  my  post  at  El  Paso,  but  the  fifty 
miles  of  the  proposed  line  was  strictly 
bronco  business.  I  reached  the  small 
to^^ii  on  the  railroad  where  m}^  work 
was  to  begin, -and,  after  a  good  night's 
rest,  hired  a  wiry  little  buckskin  pony, 
strapped  on  my  blankets  and  grub,  and 
started. 

My  duty  being  merely  to  locate  the 
probable  direction  of  the  proposed  line, 
I  took  no  instruments  beyond  my  field 
glass  and  pocket  compass,  except  my 
well  tried  revolver. 

My  general  course  was  southwest, 
skirting  the  western  base  of  a  small 
mountain  range.  The  scenery  was  so 
nearly  like  that  around  the  Gila  and 
Colorado,  with  which  I  was  familiar 
from  frequent  prospecting  trips,  that  I 
took  no  interest  in  the  monotonous  repe- 
tition of  sand  hill,  cactus,  greasewood 
and  sage  brush. 

Towards  one  o'clock  I  struck  a  large 
blind  canyon,  with  two  mouths  about 
half  a  mile  apart.  Up  the  nearest,  or 
upper  one,  I  could  see  dense  chaparral 
under  the  rounded  tops  of  live  oaks  and 
straggling  sycamores,  which  extended 
upward  to  a  precipitous  wall  of  bare 
rocky  cliff  at  the  top. 

I  had  been  told  that  I  would  find 
water  here,  but,  although  I  went  up  al- 
most half  A  mile  to  near  where  the  two 
forks  met,  I  could  discover  none.  The 
water  in  my  big  gallon  canteen  was 
worse  than  lukewarm,  and  my  bronco, 


tough  and  camel-like  as  he  was,  needed 
a  drink. 

I  unsaddled  and  picketed  him,  washed 
out  his  mouth  and  nostrils  with  as  much 
water  as  1  could  spare,  poured  out  liis 
rolled  barley  on  a  smooth  hard  bit  of 
ground,  and  walked  through  a  sort  of 
open  brush  trail  along  the  side  of  the 
canyon  to  stretch  my  legs. 

A  few  hundred  feet  up  I  sat  down 
under  a  live  oak,  ate  some  lunch  put  up 
for  me  at  the  hotel,  lighted  my  pipe,  and 
leaned  back  comfortably  against  the 
tree  trunk. 

Taking  out  my  field  glass,  I  watched 
the  birds  as  they  perched  in  the  neigh- 
boring boughs,  and  was  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  superb  flight  of  a  group  of 
very  large  ones  in  the  air  above  me. 

Circling  lower  and  lower,  one  at  last 
swooped  downward  and  seemed  to  alight 
some  fifty  yards  from  where  I  sat.  With 
an  idle  curiosity  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
dead  animal  that  had  drawn  the  bird, 
and  glad  of  an  excuse  to  get  on  my  legs 
again,  I  pushed  through  the  chaparral 
towards  it. 

Breaking  my  way  through  the  inter- 
lacing boughs,  I  came  suddenly  out  into 
an  old  trail  which  led  from  the  lower 
fork,  and  I  nearly  fell  backward  with 
startled  surprise  at  the  sight  of  fresh 
tracks  of  horses,  all  the  rounded  hoof 
prints  pointing  upward! 

From  the  foot  of  a  large  rock  a  few 
rods  away  a  slender  trickle  of  water 
started  from  a  small  scooped  out  basin 
down  the  lower  fork,  to  be  soon  lost  in 
the  dry  ground  below.  The  bird  flapped 
heavily  from  the  ground  just  ahead  of 
me,  where  he  had  begun  to  pick  at  the 
carcass  of  a  half  grown  lamb. 

There  was  a  large  iJullet  hole  over  the 
eye,  the  meat  seemed  as  fresh  as  if  just 
killed  that  morning,  was  partly  skinned, 
and  the  hindquarters  had  been  removed 
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by  a  knife.  A  fire  had  been  kindled  near 
by,  .and  the  aslies  were  not  yet  cold; 
wi^le  the  ^naii-ed  and  broken  branches 
of  the  underbrush,  with  the  trampled 
ground,  showed  where  four  horses  had 
been  tied.  Whoever  had  been  there — 
and  my  curiosity  was  fast  merging  into 
a  very  different  sensation — ^they  had 
left  only  a  few  hours  before. 

I  noted  also  that  the  hoof  marks  all 
pointed  farther  up  into  the  more  remote 
recesses  of  the  canyon — and  none  down- 
ward. Whoever  made  those  tracks  were 
up  there  jet ! 

I  had  seen  enough  to  stir  even  my 
whipcord  nerves,  and  lost  no  time,  after 
filling  my  canteen  and  watering  my 
pony,  in  getting  as  quietly  as  possible 
out  of  the  canyon  and  on  to  the  open 
mesa. 

After  a  tedious  journey,  broken  by 
frequent  zigzag  crossings  and  recross- 
ings  of  my  own  trail  in  search  of  the 
most  feasible  route  for  the  line,  the  set- 
ting sun  found  me  within  sight  of,  but 
several  miles  distant  from,  an  old  Mexi- 
can village,  where  I  intended  passing 
the  night. 

I  had  been  followed  for  a  short  time 
by  some  men  at  a  distance,  whose  sus- 
picious actions,  coupled  with  my  canyon 
experience,  caused  me  to  hasten  the  lag- 
ging gait  of  my  pony.  Not  having  been 
on  horseback  for  some  months,  I  was 
thoroughly  tired  and  glad  enough  when 
I  rattled  into  the  one  street  of  the  little 
pueblo  just  as  the  full  moon  pushed 
above  the  long  low  line  of  buttes  in  the 
east. 

The  town  was  a  sorry  place.  Some 
twenty  adobe  houses  in  all  stages  of  di- 
lapidation were  grouped  about  a  small 
open  plasa,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a 
rather  larger  but  equally  tumble  down 
building,  surmounted  by  a  tottering 
cross,  evidently  a  neglected  mission 
chapel. 

In  the  bright  moonlight  I  could  see 
various  groups,  scattered  about  the  open 
doors,  eating  tortillas  or  smoking  the 
ever  present  comhusk  cigarette.  Men, 
women,  and  children  came  crowding 
around  me,  chattering  and  laughing, 
offering  me  the  half  raw  cakes,  and  try- 
ii^  most  hospitably  to  get  some  mean- 
ing out  of  my  de^rate  attempts  at 
speaking  Spanish. 


But,  try  as  I  might,  I  could  find  no 
place  to  sleep,  and  had  about  concluded 
to  rough  it  on  the  ground  under  the 
moonlit  sky,  when  one  of  my  hosts 
pointed  out  to  me  a  deserted  adobe  hut 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  Three 
or  foui*  Mexican  soldiers  seemed  greatiy 
interested  in  my  welfare,  and  it  was  one 
of  these  who  suggested  my  taking  pos- 
session of  the  empty  house. 

I  found  out  next  day  that  they  were 
part  of  a  troop  scouring  the  country  for 
some  desperadoes  who  a  few  days  before 
had  robbed  and  murdered  an  old  man 
just  across  the  American  line.  They 
had  skipped  over  and  been  traced 
towards  this  pueblo. 

The  single  street  of  the  town  ran  east 
and  west,  and  my  hut  was  on  the  south 
side,  its  one  door  opening  directly  into 
the  street.  It  was  a  wretched  hole, 
many  of  the  tiles  having  been  torn  from 
the  roof,  and  literally  reeked,  I  felt  sure, 
with  fleas. 

As  I  looked  in  through  the  opening  I 
could  see  the  light  of  the  full  moon 
streaming  through  the  holes  of  the 
roof,  lighting  up  the  western  wall.  The 
sides  were  solid,  the  only  opening  except 
the  door  being  one  window — a  mere 
horizontal  slit  in  the  two  foot  wall — 
now  shut,  with  a  heavy  board  solidly 
fastened  on  the  inside.  The  door 
seemed  made  of  strong  plank,  and  could 
be  fortified  by  a  large  oaken  bar  which 
fitted  into  a  slot  on  each  side,  making 
the  place  reasonably  secure. 

I  watered  my  horse  at  the  common 
trough,  and,  after  picketing  him  secure- 
ly behind  the  house,  threw  him  a  big 
bunch  of  cut  corn  fodder  and  went  in« 

As  I  let  the  heavy  bar  drop  into  its 
sockets  against  the  door,  I  felt  some- 
thing snake-like  flap  against  my  face. 
Putting  up  my  hand,  I  found  it  to  be 
only  a  piece  of  heavy  rawhide  cord, 
about  six  feet  long,  which  had  been 
overlooked. 

I  had  already  brought  in  my  saddle 
and  Navahoe  blankets,  and  spreading 
them  down  on  the  hard  packed  earthen 
floor  in  a  comer  where  the  moon  could 
not  shine  directly  upon  me,  I  sat  down 
to  some  bread  and  cold  meat,  left  from 
my  noon  lunch. 

This  finished,  I  lit  up  my  old  briar 
root,  lav  back  with  mv  head  on  the  sad- 
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(lie,  and  watched  the  slow  crawling  of  the 
moonlight  on  the  western  wall.  The 
fleas  were  not  troublesome,  my  pipe  was 
soothing,  and  I  soon  drowsed  off. 

I  am  a  light  sleeper  at  best  and  easily 
startled  by  any  unusual  noise.  After 
some  hours  of  rather  uneasy  slumber  I 
became  suddenly  wide  awake. 

Holding  my  watch  in  a  beam  of  light, 
I  found  it  to  be  nearly  two  o'clock.  The 
restless  stamping  of  my  horse  had  awak- 
ened me. 

There  being  no  opening  in  the  solid 
wall  at  the  rear,  I  could  not  see  what 
was  disturbing  him,  but  as  he  soon 
quieted  down  I  was  fast  drifting  off 
again,  when  a  peculiar  rasping  sound  at 
the  door  aroused  me  once  more  to  in- 
tense wakefulness. 

Great  blotches  of  moonlight  lay  upon 
the  gray  north  wall,  bringing  out  the 
outline  of  the  brown  door  as  distinctly 
as  in  broad  day. 

Slipping  from  under  my  blanket,  re- 
volver in  hand,  I  noiselessly  crossed  to 
the  middle  of  the  room  and  knelt,  look- 
ing at  the  door.  Keenly  alive  to  every 
detail  as  I  listened  to  the  grating  noise, 
I  saw  the  hanging  cord  quivering  to 
the  touch  of  the  slightly  moving  boards 
against  which  it  lay. 

Suddenly  the  small  dark  point  of  an 
auger  appeared  and  was  quickly  with- 
drawn. Again  and  again  it  bored 
through  with  singular  swiftness,  hole 
after  hole,  until  a  continuous  circle  of 
about  four  inches  diameter  was  made. 
Then  the  bright  point  of  a  large  knife 
began  cutting  from  hole  to  hole. 

Soon  the  circular  block  was  removed 
quietly  outward  and  for  a  moment  a 
glimpse  of  the  moonlit  street  appeared 
in  the  brown  door. 

But  for  only  a  moment.  It  was  dark- 
ened, and  a  hand  came  slowly  in,  grop- 
ing downward  with  outstretched  fingers 
for  the  bar. 

It  could  not  reach  it,  the  hole  being 
too  small,  and  in  a  moment  was  with- 
drawn as  slowly  and  noiselessly. 

I  felt  no  nervousness — three  years  on 
the  rush  line  of  Old  Eli's  eleven  had 
knocked  that  out  of  me — ^and,  with  the 
lives  of  six  men  in  my  hand,  I  for  an 
instant  wondered  curiously  at  the  dif- 
ference in  advantage  between  an  Out 
nnd  an  In. 


Suddenly,  like  an  electric  shock,  a 
thought  flashed  upon  me.  Putting 
down  my  revolver,  I  crawled  rapidly 
forward,  reached  down  the  rawhide 
cord  from  the  door  where  it  was  sway- 
ing in  the  night  air,  and  swiftly  made  a 
strong  running  noose  in  its  end. 

Soon  again  his  hand  appeared,  this 
time  naked  to  the  elbow,  slow  and  sinu- 
ous, brown  and  hairy,  even  the  dirty 
nails  showing  clearly  in  the  blotch  of 
white  moonlight. 

Quickly  I  slipped  the  noose  over  the 
blind  groping  fiiigers  down  to  the  wrist, 
tightened  it  with  a  rapid  jerk,  and  flung 
myself  backward  with  my  whole  weight. 

I  heard  the  dull  thump  of  the  fellow's 
body  against  the  door  as  the  naked  arm 
flashed  through  the  hole  to  the  shoulder. 
Instantly  I  whirled  the  cord  to  one  side 
around  the  projecting  end  of  the  bar 
and  knotted  it  tightly. 

With  furious  tugging  and  muttered 
oaths  the  robber  struggled  to  free  him- 
self. I  could  hear  the  intense  sibilant 
whispers  of  his  companions,  and  the  cas- 
ing  shook  and  bent  outward  as  they 
pulled  at  his  body. 

Then  silence — deep,  ominous,  broken 
at  last  by  the  faint  footsteps  of  two  men 
moving  off. 

My  prisoner  had  ceased  to  struggle. 
The  rawhide  cord  was  cutting  cruelly 
into  his  flesh,  for  I  could  hear  the  blood 
of  his  wrist  dripping  slowly  upon  the 
floor,  and  his  hand  was  black  and  fright- 
fully swollen. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  again  heard 
stealthy  footsteps,  and  again  the  door 
shook  and  creaked  with  the  silent  but 
terrible  efforts  of  the  men  to  pull  loose 
their  companion.  A  moment's  quiet 
and  then  the  sound  of  a  muffled  blow. 
The  man  seemed  to  sink  upon  his  knees, 
his  other  arm  beat  spasmodically  upon 
the  door,  a  choked,  gurgling  cough  fol- 
lowed, and  then— silence. 

]\ry  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  hand. 
Its  outstretched  fingers  were  quivering. 
They  slowly  bent  inward  further  and 
further  to  a  tight  clasp — ^gave  a  convul- 
sive shudder— then  slowly — ^slowly — 
opened  again. 

Full  of  horror,  I  stood  and  watched 
the  color  of  the  brown  arm  gradually 
grow  a  sickly  gray  and  then  a  dirty 
white.    Suddenly,  as  I  looked,  the  whole 
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arm  swung  inward  towards^  mo,  and  fell 
back  against  the  brown  door  with  a 
splashing  slap. 

Once  again  I  saw  the  moonlit  street 
through  the  open  hole,  and  again  I 
heard  the  footsteps  of  men — this  time 
hurriedly  dragging  by  its  one  arm  a 
dead  man! 

Unable  longer  to  endure  the  strain,  I 
sprang  forward,  tore  the  unwilling  bar 
from  its  fastenings,  threw  it  with  its 
dangling  burden  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  and  rushed  through  a  slippery 
pool  at  the  threshold  into  the  open  air. 

From  end  to  end  of  the  street  I  could 
see  nothing.  Waiting  with  intense  ex- 
pectancy, I  heard  the  quick  tramp  of 
galloping  horses  as  they  rushed  away 
through  the  night.  Firing  my  revolver 
to  awake  the  slumbering  town  and  sum- 
mon assistance,  I  ran  towards  where  I 
heard  the  horses. 

I  was  soon  Joined  by  several  of  the 
soldiers.  We  could  see  by  the  trail  that 
a  bleeding  body  had  been  dragged  along 
the  street' a  short  distance  and  thence 
by  a  crosscut  to  a  point  where  hoof 
marks  showed  several  horses  to  have 
been  kept  in  waiting. 

Here  the  thirsty  sand  had  soaked  up 
a  dark  pool,  where  the  body  lay  before 
being  hurriedly  bound  on  the  horse — 
but  we  scouted  no  further  that  night. 


One  dead  desperado,  more  or  less,  was  of 
little  importance  any  way,  since  the 
valiant  little  soldiers  intended  to  bag  all 
of  them  next  day,  dead  or  alive. 

Their  sergeant,  who  spoke  a  little 
poor  Pjnglish  and  politely  seemed  to  un- 
derstand a  little  of  my  poorer  Spanish, 
told  me  next  morning  that  it  must  have 
been  the  four  fellows  who  shadowed  me 
the  evening  before — the  same  murder- 
ous cutthroats  they  were  after.  He  had 
learned  that  one  of  them,  as  a  spy,  had 
come  into  the  pueblo  during  the  even- 
ing and  found  out  where  I  was  sleep- 
ing. 

On  his  report  the  gang  had  doubtless 
laid  their  plans  to  murder  and  rob  me. 
Their  singular  silence  in  it  all  had  evi- 
dently sprung  from  their  fear  of  arous- 
ing the  soldiers.  Fearing  betrayal  from 
him  if  taken,  and  knowing  that  "  dead 
men  tell  no  tales,"  they  had  with  one 
treacherous  blow  stabbed  to  death  their 
entrapped  companion. 

As  an  afterthought,  and  as  a  further 
precaution  against  identification,  they 
had  cut  him  loose  from  his  arm  and 
taken  away  the  body,  to  be  dropped  into 
the  first  convenient  canyon. 

I  saw  the  soldiers  gallop  off  on  the 
trail  after  breakfast,  and  gladly  turned 
mv  horse's  head  the  other  wav.  I  had 
had  enough'. 
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How  do  you  do,  Katy?  Is  Miss 
Mary  at  home?" 

Katy  thought  she  was,  but  was  not 
sure.    She  would  go  and  see. 

While  she  was  gone  David  Carpenter 
sat  down  and  thought  over  for  the 
twentieth  time  the  good  fortune  which 
had  come  to  him  that  day.  He  felt  like 
a  boy  who  had  won  a  pocketful  of 
marbles. 

*'Well,  Mary,  I've  got  my  wooden 
bowl  at  last!"  he  cried,  as  Miss  Owen 
came  into  the  room. 


"  What  do  you  mean  ?  *'  Mary  paused 
half  way  between  him  and  the  door. 

"  I  mean  that  I'm  Cor|)oration  Coun- 
sel of  the  B.  B.  &  F.,  with  a  salary  of 
seven  thousand  dollars  a  year.'' 

**  Fm  sorry  to  hear  it;'  said  Mary. 

David's  smile  died  away.  He  felt  that 
he  had  asked  for  a  fish  and  had  been 
given  a  stone. 

He  tried  to  smile  again,  and  looked 
vexed  instead. 

"  That's  a  kind  thing  to  say,"  he  ob- 
served. 
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"  What  I  mean  is  this,"  said  Mary,  her 
large  gray  eyes  looking  steadily  at  her 
old  friend.  **  There^s  no  fear  that  you 
won't  succeed  in  time.  You're  the  most 
talented  man  I  ever  saw,  except  Edward 
Calthrop,  whom  you  affect  to  despise  so 
much.  But  I  don't  think  you've  had 
trials  enough  yet.  Why,  you'll  never 
know  what  it  is  to  struggle  with  poverty 
any  more;  that's  a  pity,  a  great  pity. 
Y'^ou  see  I'm  perfectly  frank." 

*'  I  certainly  don't  think  you\e  been 
over  anxious  to  spare  my  feelings.^^ 

Mary  smiled.  She  had  large  features 
and  very  expressive  ones.  When  she 
smiled,  it  was  as  much  as  two  ordinary 
smiles. 

"  Nonsense,*'  she  said.  "  What  good 
does  it  do  to  spare  each  other's  feelings  ? 
We  were  put  into  this  world  to  help  each 
other  along,  not  to  tell  each  other  we'd 
gone  far  enough  already." 

*^  You  don't  approve  of  a  kindly  slap 
on  the  back  once  in  a  while  ?  " 

"  Yes,  when  a  man's  down.  But  you're 
up." 

not  up  now." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  pleasant  light 
was  gone  from  David's  rather  dangerous 
looking  black  eyes. 

He  had  a  face  that  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  chiseled  out  of  granite.  As  he 
leaned  forward  and  spoke  to  Mary,  a 
child  might  have  seen  that  the  B.  B.  & 
F.  would  get  their  money's  worth  in  a 
man  like  that. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mary,"  he 
said,  after  looking  at  her  in  silence  till 
she  wondered  if  she  could  look  at  him 
any  more,  his  eyes  were  so  stern,  "  I 
think  you've  been  talking  like  a  fool.  I 
came  in  here  happy  as  a  boy,  and,  as  you 
say,  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  and  wanting 
my  old  friend  to  wish  me  joy  of  my  new 
place,  and  in  five  minutes  you've  got  me 
back  to  mv  hard  old  matter  of  fact  self 
by  saying  something  which  you  think 
rather  fine,  and  which  any  one  can  see 
is  extremely  unkind. 

"  I'm  seldom  in  good  spirits,  and  when 
I  am  I  shall  know  where  not  to  go.  I'll 
tell  you  one  of  my  rules  of  business;  it's 
this:  Don't  say  anything  unless  good  is 
going  to  come  of  it.  What  good  could 
come  of  your  remark  is  something  which 
I'm  glad  I  haven't  got  to  find  out. 
You're  one  of  my  best  friends,  Mary,  and 


I  think  you're  really  attached  to  me; 
but  when  I  want  sympathy  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  going  out  in  front  of  the 
house  and  confiding  in  our  old  stone 
post." 

The  tears  came  into  Mary's  eyes.  She 
was  silent. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  perhaps  an 
opportune  one,  that  Mrs.  Owen  came 
into  the  room. 

"What,  Mary,  not  ready  for  the 
theater  yet?"  she  said.  "It's  almost 
eight  o'clock.  Why,  Mr.  Carpenter,  I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you!  I'm  sorry  we 
haven't  an  extra  ticket.  It  looks  so 
inhospitable;  "  and  she  rattled  on. 

Mr.  Owen  came  in  too,  and  Mary  went 
up  stairs  to  put  on  her  things.  When  she 
came  back  Mrs.  Owen  was  still  talking, 
David  pretending  to  listen,  and  Mr. 
Owen  reading  the  evening  paper.  Then 
tl^e  three  theatergoers  went  out  with 
more  apologies,  and  when  their  footsteps 
died  away  David  went  out  after  them. 

He  tripped  on  something  at  the 
threshold  and  fell  down  the  front  steps, 
tearing  his  clothes.  When  he  got  up  he 
laughed  dismally  at  this  unnecessary  ex- 
cess of  misfortune. 

"  What  a  successful  evening,"  he  said 
under  his  "breath  as  he  walked  away. 

He  was  light  hearted  when  he  entered 
the  house;  irritated  and  cross  when  he 
came  out.  It  makes  very  little  differ- 
ence at  the  end  of  a  mile  run  how  you 
felt  before  you  began. 

As  soon  as  David  had  heard  the 
theater  mentioned  at  the  Owens'  he  had 
thought: 

Then  I'll  go  to  see  Violet  Ander- 


» 


son. 

So,  in  spite  of  the  triangular  tear  in 
his  trousers,  which  was,  after  all,  but 
microscopic,  he  found  himself  walking 
towards  the  Anderson  house  without 
any  conscious  volition. 

It  was  a  warm  evening  in  May.  Fret 
as  he  might,  the  peaceful  stillness,  the 
breath  of  spring,  the  kind  glances  of  the 
stars  just  appearing  in  the  not  yet  dark- 
ened skv,  could  not  fail  to  have  an  effect 
on  him. 

Pleasant  thoughts  came  back:  the 
struggling  past,  the  successful  present, 
the  glorious  future.  Violet  would  not 
receive  him  as  Mary  had  done.  He 
rather  thought  he  liked  Violet  better 
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than  any  girl  he  knew.  Mary's  ideas 
were  too  much  like  a  man's.  She  had  a 
splendid  mind,  hut  after  all  it  is  nice 
to  have  women  feminine. 

And  they  ought  to  be  fond  of  music ! 
Mary  could  not  tell  one  tune  from  an- 
other, whereas  Violet — ^perhaps  she 
would  sing  tonight.  When  a  man  was 
married  it  would  be  nice  to  have  some 
one  to  sing  to  him  when  he  came  home 
from  battlmg  with  the  world — ^and  beat- 
ing it,  David  added,  throwing  out  his 
chest. 

He  did  not  want  to  come  home  and 
argue  and  get  cross  and  be  told  that  suc- 
cess was  a  bad  thing.  He  smiled  at  this 
last  idea  and  also  at  a  pleasant  contrast 
which  suggested  itself  next. 

Violet  was  sitting  on  the  steps  of 
the  front  porch,  near  her  father  and 
mother,  when  David  made  his  appear- 
ance.  He  smiled  as  he  saw  the  perfect 
taste  and  elegance  of  her  simple  summer 
dress,  and  contrasted  it  with  some  un- 
fortunately inharmonious  colors  which 
he  had  seen  not  long  ago. 

After  shaking  hands  all  round,  he  sat 
down  next  to  Violet.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  An- 
derson set  out  to  make  a  call,  leaving  the 
young  people  alone. 

The  gentle  south  wind  carried  to  them 
the  fragrance  of  the  lilacs  in  a  neighbor- 
ing garden.  In  the  next  street  children 
were  still  playing,  though  it  was  high, 
time  they  were  in  bed,  and  their  voices 
were  wafted  to  David  and  Violet  soft- 
ened by  the  distance. 

It  was  one  of  those  evenings  when 
somehow  one  finds  no  difficulty  in  loving 
one^s  neighbor.    David  found  none. 

*^How  did  you  like  staying  at  the 
CoUamores'?''  asked  David.  "Are 
young  married  people  agreeable  at 
home  ? '' 

"I  didn't  have  an  especially  good 
time,''  Violet  replied;  "but  they  did. 
Do  vou  know,  I  rather  envied  them,  and 
wished  I  was  married  or  engaged  or 
something." 

If  "  something  "  stood  for  "  in  love," 
David  began  to  feel  as  if  he  were  "  some- 
thing." 

It  was  pleasant  to  sit  in  silence;  but 
it  was  pleasanter  still  to  hear  Violet's 
voice  on  the  night  air.  So  he  spoke  to 
her  again,  merely  that  she  might  answer 
him. 


i<  -w. 


"  The  only  trouble  with  being  mar- 
ried or  engaged  is  that  you  must  })e 
married  or  engaged  to  some  one." 

"  And  you  think  I  shall  find  difficulty 
in  bringing  any  one  to  the  point  ?  "  she 
inquired,  smiling. 

He  could  not  help  being  embarrassed. 

No,  I  don't  mean  that.  Oi^ly  I 
thought  you  might  feel  like  being  in 
love,  and  yet  not  know  any  one  you 
cared  for  in  that  way." 

She  half  rose  from  the  piazza  step, 
and  adjusted  her  dress  so  as  to  sit  more 
comfortably.  "  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  find  one,"  she  said. 

Her  reply  set  him  thinking.  But  you 
cannot  think  reasonably  about  a  beauti- 
ful girl  of  twenty  when  she  is  sitting 
next  you  on  a  piazza  step.  David  was 
conscious  of  a  certain  absurdity  in  the 
attempt. 

"  Won't  you  sing  to  me,  Violet  ?  "  he 
asked. 

The  piano  was  close  by  the  long  glass 
door  opening  on  the  piazza. 

"  If  you're  obedient,"  she  said,  rising. 
"Sit  perfectly  still,  and  don't  move  a 
muscle  except  to  say  it  was  pretty  when 
I've  finished." 

He  had  asked  her  to  sing  so  as  to  give 
himself  a  chance  to  think  while  she  was 
singing.  If  he  wanted  to  think  favor- 
ably of  her  this  was  an  excellent  plan. 

Violet  had  an  exquisite  taste  in  all 
things,  and  she  sang  a  few  soft  ballads 
and  one  quiet  song  of  Schubert's  that 
harmonized  as  well  as  the  lilacs  and  her 
own  violets  with  the  stillness  and  beauty 
of  the  evening. 

When  she  came  back  David  was  hardly 
himself.  With  characteristic  frankness 
she  sat  down  close  by  him,  just  where 
she  had  been  before. 

"  Shall  we  go  in  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  no;"  said  David.  "  I  could  sit 
here  forever." 

She  looked  up  quickly.  He  seldom 
made  speeches  like  that. 

"  I'm  perfectly  satisfied,"  she  said. 

David  began  to  think  over  something 
he  had  heard  about  a  great  general,  who 
had  suddenly  changed  his  plan  in  the 
heat  of  action,  and  by  so  doing  had 
achieved  a  splendid  victory. 

"  I  agree  with  you  in  what  you  said, 
Violet,"  he  observed. 

"  What  do  vou  mean?  " 
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"  Why,  I  think  it  would  be  nice  to  be 
married,  or  engaged,  or  something,  too.^' 

"  Then  why  don't  yon  ? '' 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  marry 
the  person  I  want/^  And  then  after  a 
pause:  "Can  I?'* 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  quite  know  what 
you  mean." 

"  I  mean  you." 

Her  whole  manner  changed.  She  rose 
abruptly,  and  stood  oflP  a  little  way.  He 
rose,  too. 

"  I  thought  we  were  good  friends, 
David,  and  nothing  more.  I'm  afraid 
I  can't  do  what  you  ask." 

"  Don't  be  hasty  in  your  refusal,  I 
beg  of  you,"  said  David,  nervously. 
"I'm  not  one  of  those  fools  who'll  be 
dancing  round  you  after  you've  said  you 
don't  want  me.  This  is  once  for  all, 
Violet." 

"  Once  for  all." 

David  shook  hands  with  her. 


"God  bless  you,  Violet,"  he  said. 
Then  he  put  on  his  hat,  picked  up  his 
stick,  and  walked  out  on  the  street. 

He  felt  like  a  drunken  man  who  has 
suddenly  had  his  head  put  under  a 
pump.  He  was  decidedly  uncomfort- 
able, and  yet  had  an  indefinable  feeling 
that  good  was  coming  of  it  all. 

His  character,  stern  as  it  was,  was 
not  one  of  those  which  are  hardened  by 
bad  luck.  His  nature  sloped  towards 
the  right.  A  shock  always  affected  him 
for  good,  as  an  earthquake  always  sets 
the  boulders  on  a  mountainside  rolling 
the  same  way. 

A  cool  easterly  breeze  had  sprung  up. 
David  had  not  walked  a  hundred  yards 
before  a  new  idea  struck  him. 

"  By  Jove,  I  hadn't  told  her  of  my 
appointment  and  new  salary !  " 

He  stopped:  then  walked  on. 

"  I  guess  on  the  whole  I  won't  turn 
round,"  he  said  to  himself. 


Through  the   Enemy's  Lines. 

BY  BURTON  MELVILLE. 

The  daring  undertaking  of  an  ensign  with  a  despatch  for  the  admirah  The  swamp  that 
hampered  him,  the  dog  that  tracked  him,  and  what  decided  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
despatch. 


IT  was  during  the  Red  River  expedi- 
tion, and  the  Ozark,  the  smallest 
gunboat  of  the  fleet,  acting  as  path- 
finder and  pilot  for  the  other  boats  and 
transports,  lay  between  the  low  shores, 
wrapped  in  darkness. 

The  country  was  peculiar — indeed 
"  country  ^^  is  but  a  makeshift  word  to 
apply  to  this  conglomeration  of  land 
and  water.  The  levees  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi had  been  neglected  during  the 
war;  they  had  overflowed  in  many 
places  and  the  low  countries  had  been 
inundated. 

In  addition,  the  Red  River  had  been 
of  unprecedented  height,  and  the  result 
was  an  immense  stretch  of  territory, 
completely  submerged,  with  everywhere 
moist  islands  covered  with  trees,  shrubs, 
and  bushes,  and  even  forests  rising 
above  the  waters ;  with  a  hundred  sinu- 
ous waterways  branching  oflf  from  the 
main  stream  leading  only  to  wide  la- 


goons covering  what  had  been  fertile 
fields  waving  with  grain  not  very  long 
ago. 

It  was  night ;  the  Ozark  had  anchored 
in  midstream  and  not  a  light  could  be 
seen  on  her  to  make  a  target  for  any 
lurkers  that  might  be  watching  and 
waiting  in  the  swamps  close  at  hand. 

That  there  were  such  lurkers,  the 
Ozark  had  had  sufficient  testimony.  All 
during  their  progress  that  day  a  steady 
pifT,  paif  had  accompanied  them  from 
the  shores  on  either  hand  and  more 
than  one  gallant  tar  was  nursing  a 
wounded  limb  to  attest  the  almost  un- 
failing accuracy  of  the  guerrilla  sharp- 
shooters who  lined  the  way. 

A  young  man  in  the  uniform  of  an 
ensign  of  the  navy  stood  before  the  cap- 
tain in  the  dim  light  of  that  officer's 
cabin.  As  he  listened  to  his  superior's 
words  he  stood  rigid  and  immovable  of 
face. 
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"  It  is  vital  tliat  this  despatch  reach 
the  admiral,"  the  commander  was  say- 
ing. "  I  select  you,  Blake,  to  c^rry  it, 
because  you  have  already  proved  in 
more  than  one  instance  your  courage 
and  your  fertility  of  resource. 

"  I  send  you  in  the  night,  because,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  explain,  your  life 
would  be  worthless  among  these  deadly 
sharpshooters  in  the  daytime.  The 
canoe  that  was  picked  up  this  morning 

is  on  deck.     Take  that  and *'  the 

commander  rose  here,  "good  luck  to 
yo\L'^ 

Probably  the  commander  would  have 
wished  the  boy  a  heartier  good  by,  but 
for  the  fact  that  displays  of  emotion 
were  hardly  the  thing  for  men  in  his 
position. 

He  handed  the  despatch  to  the  young 
man  and  shook  him  by  the  hand.  At 
least  that  pressure  did  not  lack  warmth. 
The  ensign  saluted  and  then  turned  to 
go.    But  he  hesitated. 

"  One  thing,  captain/'  he  said. 

"  Well? '' 

"  It  is  possible  that  I  might  be  cap- 
tured." 

"  What,  then,  sir?  "  the  captain  spoke 
a  little  sharply. 

"  In  that  case  the  despatch  should  be 
destroyed.'^ 

"  Assuredly.  If  its  contents  were 
read  by  the  enemy  the  result  might  be 
disastrouB." 

Blake  reflected  for  a  moment. 

"  Can  you  not  give  me  another  de- 
spatch— ^a  dummy?  You  will  put  into 
it  anything  or  nothing — ^anything  but 
the  information  conveyed  in  this  one. 
It  might  in  a  pinch  at  least  gain  time 
for  me." 

The  commander  thought  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then,  without  a  word,  sat 
down  and  penned  a  message  to  the  ad- 
miral. This  duly  sealed,  he  handed  it 
to  Blake,  saying: 

"There!  the  rascals  are  free  to  read 
that  and  make  the  most  of  it." 

''  Thank  you ! "  said  Blake.  Then  he 
saluted  and  retired. 

Going  forward  to  the  ward  room  he 
enlisted  the  services  of  the  smartest 
tailorman  on  the  ship. 

The  latter,  under  Blake's  direction, 
o^ned  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket  at  the 
shoulder  seam.    The  original  despatch 


was  folded  into  small  compass  and  in- 
serted within  the  padding  and  under 
the  gilt  striped  shoulder  strap;  then  the 
sleeve  was  quicklv  sewed  up  again. 

Ralph  Blake  pressed  his  finger  into 
the  cloth  and  prodded  the  shoulders  in 
every  point. 

"  A  good  job,"  was  his  conmient.  "  It 
will  take  an  unusually  smart  guesser, 
I'll  venture,  to  light  on  that  paper.-' 

News  had  spread  through  the  ship 
that  the  ensign  was  ordered  on  a  special 
mission,  alone  in  those  watery  wastes, 
and  amid  the  blackness  of  the  night 
officers  and  crew  came  crowding  around 
to  ^hake  him  by  the  hand  and  bid  him 
God  speed. 

.  Silently  they  followed  him  on  deck. 
It  was  pitch  dark  and  only  the  feet  of 
catlike  sailors  could  have  found  their 
way  so  silently  and  so  surely  to  the  bul- 
warks. 

"Ready,  sir,"  whispered  the  boat- 
swain. "  I  had  a  few  bits  of  biscuit  put 
into  the  stern  for  you." 

Blake  thanked  the  man,  whispered  a 
general  good  by  and  swung  himself  over 
the  side  and  down  the  companion 
ladder. 

At  length  the  waters  lapped  his  feet, 
and  it  was  only  the  faint  light  of  the 
stars  that  enabled  him  to  make  out  a 
dimly  dark  object  floating  alongside. 

He  caught  the  gunwale  of  the  canoe 
with  the  toe  of  his  boot,  drew  the  craft 
close  up  and  stepped  in.  Casting  off 
the  line,  he  was  afloat  at  last  amid  the 
blackness  of  the  night  and  on  an  un- 
familiar stream,  flanked  by  a  delusive 
labyrinth  of  waterways. 

With  no  light  to  guide  him,  Blake 
judged  his  only  safety  lay  in  drifting 
with  the  current.  Could  he  keep  in 
that  he  would  be  in  the  river  channel, 
for  only  there  was  there  any  motion — 
the  lagoons  and  bayous  being  like  placid 
mill  ponds. 

So  he  paddled  on  through  the  open 
water,  where  all  that  was  visible  to 
guide  him  was  the  indistinct  black  line 
of  tree  tops  on  either  hand  against  the 
starry  sky. 

At  times  the  stream  narrowed  and 
the  trees  almost  met  overhead.  Here 
the  utmost  caution  was  necessary,  and 
even  so  his  frail  bark  more  than  once 
became  entangled  in  the  dense  brake. 
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Or,  when  the  stream  opened  out  into 
a  wide  lagoon  there  was  nothing  to  show 
him  its  outlet.  Then  it  was  he  let  the 
craft  drift  idly,  trusting  only  to  the 
sluggish  current  to  lead  the  way. 

He  had  slowly  drifted  across  a  wide 
lagoon,  and  a  mass  of  dense  black  grad- 
ually loomed  up  directly  before  him.  He 
was  drifting  straight  upon  it,  and,  see- 
ing to  the  right  what  seemed  to  be  an 
opening,  he  gave  his  paddle  one  quick 
turn  and  skirted  the  woods  which  were 
then  on  his  left. 

He  had  deceived  himself. 

Had  he  allowed  his  craft  to  drift  di- 
rectly into  the  forest  he  would  have 
found  (if  perchance  he  could  have  seen) 
that  the  channel  turned  with  serpentine 
irregularity  under  the  arching  boughs. 

As  it  was,  he  was  in  one  of  the  branch- 
ing watercourses,  and  now,  by  the  moon 
just  rising  behind  him,  he  saw  a  well 
defined  stream  before  him  and  began 
to  ply  his  paddle  with  a  vigorous  hand 
and  a  stout  heart. 

It  was  plain  sailing  now— but  had  he 
only  known!  Every  stroke  was  taking 
him  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  swamp 
land. 

Gradually  he  could  see  the  channel 
narrowing.  Banks  appeared  on  either 
hand,  well  defined  in  the  moonlight, 
which,  little  by  little,  was  being  shut 
out  by  trees  of  a  larger  growth  than  he 
liad  yet  seen. 

A^  fear  that  something  was  wrong 
suddenly  attacked  him,  but  he  had  not 
time  to  think  just  then,  for  a  weird  note 
suddenlv  struck  his  ear,  from  what  di- 
rection  he  could  not  tell. 

He  knew  the  note  though.  It  was 
the  baying  of  a  hound. 

Blake  ceased  his  paddling  and  lis- 
tened. He  was  rewarded  in  a  moment. 
A  faint  noise  as  of  movement  in  the 
brush  on  the  banks  was  heard,  growing 
louder,  coming  nearer.  It  ceased  for  a 
moment,  then  there  was  a  splash  from 
the  left  bank. 

Was  some  one  swimming  out  ?  It  was 
too  dark  to  see.  Instinctively  he  gave  a 
quick  stroke  that  sent  his  canoe  several 
vards  ahead. 

Then  he  listened  again.  Yes,  there 
was  a  sound  behind  him — the  sound  of 
quick,  short  breathing. 

It  approached,   and   Blake   put   his 


hand  to  his  revolver.  The  noise  was 
alongside,  on  the  left  now,  then  it  went 
on  ahead;  then  it  was  heard  on  the  right 
side,  and  at  that  instant  two  sparks 
flashed  from  the  water  and  disappeared. 

The  phantom  sound  in  that  solemn 
stillness  and  the  impenetrable  darkness 
had  made  Blake's  heart  flutter. 

But  he  came  to  his  better  senses  on 
seeing  those  two  dim  flashes;  he  remem- 
bered the  baying  of  a  hound,  recognized 
in  the  following  sound  the  short  breath- 
ing of  a  dog,  and  felt  relieved  in  an  in- 
stant. 

It  was  gruesome,  though,  those  two 
eyes  ever  and  anon  flashing  out  like 
faint  opals  from  the  black  water,  and 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  dog  was 
circling  around  and  around  the  canoe 
in  a  tireless  watch  of  the  occupant. 

Blake  hesitated  no  longer;  he  plied 
his  paddle  vigorously,  but  he  had  not 
made  a  dozen  strokes  when  the  dog 
gave  tongue,  so  suddenly  and  so  loud 
as  to  cause  Blake  to  start  violently. 

At  the  same  instant  a  dazzling  flash 
of  light  close  beside  him  illuminated 
the  whole  scene.  It  disappeared  as 
quickly  as  it  came,  and  almost  at  the 
same  moment  his  canoe  bumped  against 
the  shore,  and  he  was  dragged  out  bod- 
ily to  the  land. 

While  two  hands  grasped  his  neck, 
two  others  pinioned  his  arms  behind 
him,  and  it  was  all  so  instantaneous  that 
Blake  hardly  realized  what  had  hap- 
pened, until  he  found  himself  being 
pushed  along  through  tangled  under- 
brush and  kept  from  falling  at  every 
step  only  by  the  strong  hands  that  pin- 
ioned his  arms  behind  him. 

It  was  not  many  minutes  before  a 
faint  glow  began  to  be  perceptible 
through  the  trees,  and  in  a  moment 
more  Blake  found  himself  in  a  small 
clearing  surrounded  by  close  set  trees 
and  illuminated  by  a  cheery  campfire. 

His  first  quick  glance  took  in  many 
things — the  steaming  pot  over  the  fire, 
the  cooking  utensils,  various  boxes 
which  suggested  stores  of  provisions, 
the  hound,  which  had  arrived  before 
him,  the  young  fellow  of  twenty  or 
thereabouts  who  was  awaiting  the  re- 
turn of  his  comrades — ^both  he  and  they 
heavily  armed,  principally  with  long, 
wicked  looking  rifles. 
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''What?  A  Yank?"  exclaimed  the 
stay  at  home  at  sight  of  Blake's  uni- 
form. 

*'  I  reckoned  Sojer  wasn't  makin*  no 
mistake/'  answered  one  of  Blake's  cap- 
tors, patting  the  dog^s  head.  "  He 
knows  'em  as  far  off  as  fresh  meat." 

"Look  a  here/^  exclaimed  the  man 
>ho  continued  to  pinion  Blake's  arms 
behind  him,  "  f o'  the  Lord's  sake,  'tend 
to  business  and  give  me  a  chance  to  let 
up." 

Thus  reminded,  the  second  captor 
ran  his  hands  over  Blake's  person,  and 
possessed  himself  of  that  young  man's 
small  arms,  consisting  of  a  short  sword 
and  a  navy  revolver  slung  to  his  belt. 

Kendered  harmless,  Blake's  arms  were 
released.  They  were  aching  by  this 
time  and  the  prisoner  stretched  them 
out  at  full  length,  saying  in  the  most 
nonchalant  way : 

"  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  That's  a 
gi'cat  relief." 

"  Cool,  I  vum !  "  muttered  one  of  the 
others  under  his  breath. 

"  Whar  yo'  f'um? "  demanded  the 
young  fellow,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  trio.  "  Yo'  come  f'um 
those  ship's  what  we  heerd  say  were 
down  to  the  river?  " 

"  You  may  judge  for  yourselves,  my 
friends,"  said  Blake,  approaching  the 
fire. 

"  What  you  doin'  'long  o'  these 
parts?  " 

"Perhaps  you'll  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  first  where  I  am." 

"What  consams  you  most  is  that 
you're  right  here  among  some  gentle- 
men who're  bound  to  find  out  what 
you're  up  to,  or  know  the  reason  why. 
Will  yo'  answer  like  a  gentleman  what 
questions  are  put  to  yo'?  " 

"I  will  answer  no  questions — ^like  a 
gentleman  and  a  soldier." 

"  Better  s'arch  him,"  said  one.  "  He 
mought  have  somethin'  important  about 
him." 

No  sooner  said  than  done. 

Blake's  coat  was  roughly  opened, 
though  he  made  no  struggle.  Yet  his 
eyes  were  active  enough  all  the  while, 
scanning  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
surrounding  gloom  and  watching  every 
motion  of  his  captors  for  a  chance  to 
escape. 

11  A 


Almost  the  first  place  examined  by 
the  searcher  was  the  inside  pocket  of  the 
young  man's  jacket.  There  was  an  ex- 
clamation when  a  long  official  looking 
envelope  was  drawn  out  with  an  imprint 
on  the  comer  that  even  untutored  eyes 
could  see  was  that  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment. 

The  searcher  tore  open  the  envelope 
and  unfolded  the  inclosure.  Blake 
seated  himself  on  a  box  and  watched 
the  young  man,  as  he  held  the  paper 
towards  the  light. 

"  What  mought  this  be? "  asked  he  at 
last,  turning  to  Blake.    "  A  despatch  ?  " 

"  Let  it  answer  for  itself,"  said  Blake, 
with  a  slight  smile. 

"  Here,  Sam,  you  read  it,"  said  the 
first,  "  my  eyes  are  powerful  poor." 

"  I  reckon  I  ain't  much  on  handwrit- 
in',"  rejoined  the  other,  holding  aloof. 
"  Let  Monty  try  a  hand  at  it." 

Monty  took  the  paper  gingerly,  and 
after  much  torturing  of  syllable,  finally 
managed  to  spell  out  such  words  as 
"admiral,"  "gunboat,"  "safe,"  and 
"  orders." 

"  I  reckon  this  'ere  be  an  important 
docyment,"  said  the  leader  with  a  frown. 

The  others  nodded  their  agreement. 

"  And  the  cunnel  oughter  hev  it." 

"  And  the  boy  in  the  bargain." 

"  We'll  take  'em  both  over  at  sun  up," 
declared  the  leader  decisively,  and 
Blake  surmised  from  this  that  he  was  in 
for  a  journey  into  the  heart  of  the  ene- 
my's country. 

He  could  not  but  smile  at  the  fact 
that  these  men  seemed  completely  satis- 
fied by  their  search  and  their  discovery 
of  this  single  document,  which  they 
could  not  read.  True,  they  rifled  his  re- 
maining pockets  and  divided  among 
themselves  what  odds  and  ends  they 
found  there — a  scant  store  of  small 
change,  a  jackknif  e  and  the  like. 

But  they  seemed  to  be  perfectly  as- 
sured of  the  completeness  of  their  dis- 
covery, and  Blake  began  to  think  he  had 
had  a  prevision  amounting  almost  to 
second  sight  when  he  thought  to  have 
the  bogus  and  non  committal  dummy 
provided  for  just  such  an  emergency. 

The  future  plans  being  thus  decided 
on,  Blake's  captors  showed  a  disposition 
to  be  hospitable,  inviting  the  young 
man  to  partake  of  what  they  coidd  offer 
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in  the  way  of  supper  and  to  make  him- 
self perfectly  comfortable,  first  advising 
him  that  it  were  better  if  he  made  no 
efiEort  to  escape. 

For,  said  they,  the  spot  upon  which 
they  stood  was  completely  surrounded 
by  water  and  marsh,  and  if  in  the  dark- 
ness he  did  succeed  in  findihg  his  or 
their  canoe,  he  would  learn  to  his  cost 
that  he  was  enmeshed  in  a  vast  waste 
of  intricate  waterways,  miles  from  the 
stream  where  his  ship  lay  and  surround- 
ed, on  every  hand  by  camps  of  ^^gentle- 
men '^  like  themselves. 

Blake  aflPected  to  be  greatly  impressed 
by  this  information  and  entirely  re- 
signed to  his  fate,  and  when  at  length 
they  all  rolled  themselves  up  in  blankets 
around  the  fire  and  lay  down  for  a 
night's  repose,  Blake  bid  them  a  sleepy 
good  night  and  dropped  oflP  at  once. 

At  least,  such  were  the  appearances, 
but  the  facts  were  otherwise.  Blake 
was  as  wide  awake  as  was  possible  for  a 
strong  will  to  keep  him  while  battling 
against  utter  fatigue  of  body  and  nerves. 
He  was  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to 
escape. 

There  were  signs  both  reassuring  and 
disheartening.  In  regard  to  the  former, 
his  captors'  certainty  of  the  folly  of  at- 
tempting to  escape  had  left  him  almost 
unrestrained;  on  the  other  hand,  their 
indifference  was  a  discouraging  index 
to  the  dangers  that  surrounded  him. 

The  men  had  fallen  at  once  into  a 
hesLTy  sleep.  There  was  sonorous  proof 
of  this. 

The  dog  was  what  bothered  Blake. 
If  the  brute  had  such  a  nose  for  a  Yan- 
kee as  he  had  already  manifested,  per- 
haps he  was  astute  even  in  slumber. 
However,  even  the  dog  was  peacefully 
motionless,  and  at  last  Blake  decided  to 
put  the  situation  to  the  test. 

He  unrolled  himself  from  the  blanket, 
then  waited;  no  one  stirred.  He  rose 
to  his  feet;  tEere  was  not  a  movement. 

He  turned  to  the  spot  at  which  he 
had  entered  the  clearing  and,  with  mo- 
tions so  slow  as  to  be  absolutely  painful, 
he  gradually  approached  the  surround- 
ing trees. 

Suddenly  he  thought  of  his  revolver. 
He  turned,  remembering  he  had  last 
seen  it  Ijning  with  his  belt  and  sword  on 
a  provision  box.    It  was  there  yet.    But 


a  sleeper's  head  was  pillowed  close  be- 
side it. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  foolhardy  thing  to 
do,  but  Blake  remembered  with  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  shame  that  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  stirprised  and  captured 
without  a  chance  to  defend  himself,  and 
he  resolved  that  at  all  hazards  a  second 
attempt  must  not  be  made  without  hear- 
ing from  him. 

So  he  took  three  more  cautious  steps 
from  the  direct  path,  placed  a  hand 
upon  the  holster  and  pressed  it  down 
upon  the  box  so  that  it  should  not  be 
moved.  With  the  other  hand  he  care- 
fully, and  by  almost  imperceptible  de- 
grees, pulled  the  six  shooter  from  its 
leather  case,  then  turned  to  pursue  his 
way. 

He  reached  the  borders  of  the  clear- 
ing. Here  his  greatest  peril  began,  for 
a  crackling  twig  under  foot  or  a  sudden 
fall  would  be  almost  sure  to  arouse  the 
sleepers,  or  at  least  the  hound. 

Never  before,  and  perhaps  never 
after,  did  Blake  undergo  a  nervous  or- 
deal like  that  which  followed.  So  slow 
and  cautious  was  he  that  it  seemed  min- 
utes while  one  foot  was  completing  a 
step. 

Wlienever  he  felt  his  toe  touch  the 
ground,  he  was  careful  to  clear  the 
ground  beneath  it  of  sticks  and  twigs, 
and  thus  his  progress  was  like  that  of 
the  snail. 

Suddenly  the  gleam  of  moonlight  on 
the  water  caught  his  eye  through  the 
trees.  The  moon  was  nearly  set,  and  its 
last  rays  would  be  precious  indeed. 

He  was  some  distance  now  from  the 
camp — far  enough  to  allow  of  greater 
speed.  He  quickened  his  steps  and — 
plunged  headlong  over  some  obstacle  on 
the  ground. 

There  was  something  peculiar  about 
this  obstacle.  As  Blake  struggled  to  his 
feet  his  hands  touched  it — ^touched 
something  smooth,  soft,  and  warm. 

His  fingers  played  over  it  for  an  in- 
stant and  a  sudden  conviction  dawned 
upon  him.  It  was  the  head  of  a  man 
that  lay  under  his  right  hand,  the  body 
under  his  left. 

The  revolver  was  pressing  the  face  of 
the  man  in  a  trice. 

^'Not  a  sound  or  I  shoot!"  cried 
Blake  in  a  low  tone. 
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Then  he  was  sensible  of  the  body 
trembling  under  his  hand,  and  he  began 
to  feel  reassured. 

"  Don't  shoot! ''  came  a  very  low 
wail.    "  Don't  shoot !  " 

'*  Who  are  you?  " 

"  On'y  a  po'  ole  niggah,  moss'r,  what'r 
tryin'  to  fin'  a  place  to  lay  his  head." 

^*  How  did  you  come  here? '' 

"  Comed  in  a  boat>  moss'r." 
Have  you  friends  hereabouts?'^ 
Ole  Sam  don'  got  no  frien's  in  de 
vioV  any  mo'.    On'y  kicks  an'  cuflEs  fo' 
ole  Sam." 

"  Listen  to  me.  If  you  make  a  sound 
but  to  answer  my  questions  or  take  a 
step  except  I  tell  you,  I  shall  put  a  bul- 
let in  you.    You  hear?  " 

"  'Deed  I  does !  " 

"  Get  up — ^be  careful !  Get  on  your 
feet." 

The  figure  rose.  Blake  turned  him 
towards  the  faint  moonbeams  and  saw  a 
black  bald  crown  before  him,  with  scant 
patches  of  white  wool  over  the  ears. 
The  man  was  trembling  like  a  leaf. 

"  Have  you  seen  any  ships  here- 
abouts? " 

"  No,  moss'r.  Can't  be  any  ships  up 
hyar,  'cos  dere  ain't  no  water  deep 
enough  to  float  'em." 

''Where  is  the  Red  River?" 

"  'Bout  eight  mile  f 'm  here,  I  'spec." 

"  Do  vou  know  the  way  ?  " 

"  H'm,  I  reckon." 

*'  WTiat  would  you  say  if  I  handed  you 
over  to  the  Yanks?" 

"  Wish  you  would,  moss'r.  Nobody 
down  hyar  want  ole  Sam — mebbe  de 
Yanks  c'uld  fin'  some  use  for  a  po'  ole 
man." 

"  You've  got  into  good  hands,  then. 
I  belong  to  the  Yankee  ships  lying  down 
in  the  river.  Take  me  there  safely  in 
your  boat  and  I'll  engage  you're  pro- 
vided for.  If  I  see  the  first  sign  of  any- 
thing wrong "  and  Blake  sprung  his 

revolver  up  to  a  level  with  the  old  man's 
face. 

"Look  out,  chile!  Take  dat  t'ing 
away  or ^" 

"  Keep  quiet !    Where's  your  boat?  " 

"  Dis  way,  moss'r.    It  am  right  hyar." 

As  Blake  was  about  to  step  into  what 
was  an  old  and  cumbersome  skiff,  he 
caught  sight  of  what  he  thought  and 
soon  found  to  be  the  canoes  of  himself 


and  his  captors,  but  a  short  distance 
away. 

He  selected  the  lighter  of  these  two, 
ordered  the  old  negro  into  it  and,  after 
pushing  the  other  two  craft  far  out  into 
the  waters  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
he  stepped  in  himself  with  his  aged 
guide. 

They  had  hardly  pushed  off,  when 
lights  began  to  flash  back  in  the  woods 
by  the  camp,  and  men's  voices  to  mingle 
with  the  baying  of  the  hound. 

It  was  hardly  necessary  to  Blake  to 
raise  his  revolver  in  order  to  hasten  his 
dusky  paddler.  That  individual  dug 
his  paddles  into  the  water  and  forced 
the  canoe  into  the  shadow  of  a  neigh- 
boring island  and  put  it  between  his 
boat  and  the  flaming  brands  that  were 
now  waving  down  at  the  water's  edge. 

Blake's  captors  had  discovered  his 
absence  and  the  hound  had  doubtless 
tracked  him  to  the  shore. 

Indeed,  his  note  suddenly  rose  from 
the  waters  behind  them,  and  had  the 
fugitives  listened  they  might  have  heard 
his  quick  breathing  as  he  swam  after 
the  fast  moving  canoe. 

But  they  were  not  alarmed.  The  two 
remaining  boats  were  floating  on  the 
tide  far  from  shore,  and  pursuit  was  by 
this  time  hopeless,  even  ii  possible. 

The  moon  went  down  anon,  and  Tigain 
the  impenetrable  darkness  descended  on 
the  waters.  Still  the  old  man  plied  his 
paddle,  avoiding  the  myriad  obstruc- 
tions as  if  he  were  possessed  of  a  sixth 
sense  to  guide  him  in  the  dark. 

One,  two,  three  hours  passed,  and 
then  the  paddler  stopped. 

"  We  am  on  de  ribber  now,"  he  said. 

"Paddle  down  stream,"  returned 
Blake,  when  he  had  asked  some  ques- 
tions about  the  point  at  which  they  had 
come  out. 

From  the  answers  he  judged  that  he 
was  but  two  or  three  miles  below  his 
ship,  his  own  exertions  earlier  in  the 
evening  having  taken  him  almost  at 
right  angles  from  his  course. 

Dawn  appeared  in  the  east  and  still 
the  old  man  paddled  on,  slowly  and 
weakly  now.  Blake  tried  to  relieve  him, 
but  the  darky  would  not  hear  of  it. 

Still  it  was  evident  that  his  old  frame 
was  giving  out,  and  Blake  was  on  the 
point  of  forcing  him  to  give  up  when 
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several  greats  misty  masses  loomed  up 
in  their  pathway. 

A  moment  more  and  the  first  beams 
of  the  sun  flung  their  light  over  the  fleet 
of  gunboats  and  transports  for  which 
Blake  had  been  searching. 

The  sight  gave  new  life  to  old  Sam. 
He  redoubled  his  exertions  and  they 
were  soon  alongside  the  admiral's  ship. 
The  despatch  was  ripped  from  its  con- 
cealment and  the  young  man  was  over- 
whelmed with  compliments. 

"  You  mistake/'  said  Blake.  ''  The 
old  negro  is  the  hero.  But  for  him — 
where  is  he?  " 


"  Snoring  away  in  a  hammock  like  old 
Rip  himself." 

"  He  deserves  the  best  that  the  fleet 
affords/'  said  Blake,  and  he  related  to 
the  admiral  the  details  of  his  adven- 
tures. 

The  next  day  and  for  very  many  days 
to  come,  old  Sam  was  decorated  with  a 
snowy  white  apron  and,  between  the 
cook's  galley  and  the  admiral's  cabin,  he 
found  that  there  was  plenty  of  use  for 
an  old  darky  yet. 

And  Ralph  Blake  was  a  lieutenant  be- 
fore he  came  out  of  the  war,  you  may 
depend  upon  it. 


The  Wrong  Tjeatment 

BY  fARTER  SANDFORD. 

A  story  that  starts  in  a  hospital  with  a  game  of  checkers  and  closes  amid  flying  scud, 
punctuated  by  a  daring  deed,  which  is  the  second  thing  of  the  sort  in  the  tale. 


u 


DR.  FORSHAM,  will  you  please  take 
an  ambulance  call?  ^' 

It  was  the  messenger  from  the  office 
who  spoke. 

"  Where's  Forbes?  He's  on  first  call/' 
said  Forsham,  without  looking  up. 

He  was  playing  checkers  with  Howell, 
the  house  physician,  and  as  the  game 
was  for  tickets  to  the  "  Tampoon,"  and 
Forsham  was  ahead,  he  was  loath  to 
leave. 

"  Dr.  Forbes  is  operating,  sir." 

"All  right.    Not  a 'hurry,' is  it?" 

"  No,  sir;  it's  a  police  call." 

"  I'll  be  back  in  a  few  minutes,  Dur- 
ston.    Leave  the  board  just  as  it  is." 

Forsham  grabbed  up  a  laundry  blank 
that  was  lying  on  the  table  and  scrib- 
bling, "  Please  don't  touch — Forsham's 
move,"  laid  it  on  the  checkerboard  and 
went  to  the  office. 

He  took  a  battered  cap  bearing  the 
inscription,  "  Surgeon  LilUf ord  Hos- 
pital," across  its  front,  in  dingy  gold 
brocade,  grabbed  up  the  "  first  aid  "  bag 
and  stepped  out  just  in  time  to  meet  the 
ambulance,  which  was  coming  up  from 
the  stables. 

"  Fortieth  precinct  police  station,"  he 
called  to  the  driver,  glancing  at  the  slip 
the  messenger  had  handed  him. 

''  All  rii?ht,  ^irI  **    Cmck— D-d-d-d-d- 


dang,  dang!  and  with  a  clatter  of  hoofs 
and  a  rattle  of  the  gong,  the  ambulance 
swung  down  the  street,  and  slewed 
round  the  corner. 

'*  Devil  of  a  nuisance,  this  bus  con- 
ductor business,"  said  Forsham  to  him- 
self as  he  pivoted  on  the  back  seat  and 
swung  his  long  legs  around  inside. 
"  Wonder  why  they  don't  train  some  of 
the  orderlies  in  first  aid  to  the  injured 
and  make  them  ride  bua.  Half  the  cases 
you  cart  in  are  drunks  or  police  any 
way,  but  ypu've  got  to  take  ^em  or  get 
roasted  in  the  press. 

"  Wonder  why  people  always  stare  so 
whenever  they  see  an  ambulance? 
Seems  to  me  the  bloomin'  busses  are 
going  all  the  time,  and  yet  from  the 
way  the  crowd  stares  one'd  think  that 
a  bus  was  a  bran  new  institution. 

"  Judas !  that  was  a  close  call.  These 
Third  Avenue  people  seem  to  have  a 
natural  magnetic  attraction  to  an  am- 
"bulance.  Now,  if  that  car  'd  been  two 
seconds  quicker  they'd  have  had  to  send 
out  a  ^  hurry '  to  gather  up  the  crew  of 
this  hooker,  I'll  bet. 

"H'ml  That  chap  must  be  looking 
for  a  berth  in  the  hospital,"  as  a  bat- 
tered looking  individual  stepped  leis- 
urely back  just  in  time  to  clear  the 
shaf:.     "Look    out.    Hobbs!      Do  vou 
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want  to  send  my  head  through  the  top 
of  this  brougham  ?  '^ 

This  to  the  driver,  who  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  run  the  wagon  on  its  front 
wheels,  with  an  occasional  jounce  of  the 
after  part,  apparently  to  assure  himself 
that  the  hind  wheels  were  still  there. 
"  Lucky  I^m  immune  from  sea  sickness, 
or— God  1    Pull  up!    Pull  up !— ugh ! '^ 

A  scream  rang  out  which  Forsham 
felt  like  echoing,  case  hardened  though 
he  was  to  scenes  of  human  suffering.  A 
woman  who  was  crossing  the  street 
ahead,  in  stepping  back  to  avoid  the 
ambulance,  had  placed  herself  directly 
in  the  course  of  a  heavily  laden  truck 
which  swung  around  the  corner  into 
Lexington  Avenue  at  an  unwarrantable 
speed. 

There  was  a  quick  flutter  of  skirts,  a 
cry,  and  the  clashing  of  hoofs  as  the 
pale  faced  driver  threw  his  weight  back- 
ward on  the  reins  and  swung  his  horses 
back  on  their  haunches.  Here  they  slid 
a  couple  of  feet,  literally  dragged  along 
by  the  neck,  the  pole  straps  taking  the 
entire  strain  of  the  load. 

Forsham  saw  the  whole  thing,  and 
dropping  from  the  end  of  the  am- 
bulance, ran  almost  under  the  pawing 
hoofs,  seized  the  woman  by  the  shoul- 
ders, and  dragged  her  clear  of  the 
wheels  just  before  the  team  gave  a  short 
plunge  ahead. 

"  Is  she  killed,  doc?  "  asked  the  truck 
driver,  mopping  his  pallid  face. 

"  No.  The  chest  of  that  gray 
knocked  her  down.  Nothing  went  over 
her.'' 

"  Kum  mighty  near  it,  dough.'*  This 
was  volunteered  by  a  newsboy  with 
shaking  knees. 

Forsham  knelt  down  and  examined 
the  woman  more  closely.  There  was  a 
slight  contused  wound  where  her  head 
had  struck  the  pavement.  Otherwise 
he  could  find  nothing  wrong. 

She  opened  her  eyes. 

^'  How  do  you  feel  ? ''  he  asked  gently. 

She  moaned  a  little.  ^'Oh,  my 
shoulder  and  my  head !  *'  Her  eyes 
closed  again. 

The  doctor  opened  his  bag  and  gave 
her  a  little  whisky.  The  color  came 
slowly  into  her  face. 

"Am  I  badly  hurt,  doctor?*'  she 
asked  feebly. 


"  No.  You  are  only  bruised  and 
shaken  up.  You  fell  clear  of  everything. 
Now  I  am  going  to  get  you  out  of  the 
crowd  and  take  you  to  the  hospital. 
Officer,  help  me  lift  her  into  the  am- 
bulance." 

They  picked  her  up  gently  and  laid 
her  on  the  false  floor  that  the  driver 
had  drawn  out. 

"Take  it  easy,  Hobbs,"  said  For- 
sham. >« 

"  'Ow  about  th'  ither  case,  sir?  " 

"  That'll  have  to  wait.  You  can  come 
to  the  hospital  for  your  history,  officer. 
Patient's  not  fit  to  talk  just  now.  Go 
ahead." 

They  moved  off,  and  the  crowd  trans- 
ferred its  attention  to  the  unhappy 
truckman. 

Forsham  leaned  over  and  looked  at 
his  patient.  She  appeared  to  be  about 
eighteen,  was  fashionably  but  modestly 
dressed,  and  any  one  else  would  have 
noticed  at  once  that  she  was  a  remark- 
ably pretty  girl. 

This  latter  fact,  however,  did  not  at- 
tract Forsham's  attention.  To  him  hu- 
manity was  divided  into  two  distinct 
and  separate  classes — ^men  and  women, 
and  patients.  When  he  grew  a  little 
older  and  wiser  he  discovered  that  pa- 
tients were  men  and  women,  children, 
of  course,  being  included. 

Feeling  better?  "  he  asked. 
Yes,  thanks;  only  my  left  hip  hurts 
dreadfully !    Doctor "  she  paused. 

"Yes?" 

"  Couldn't  you  take  me  home  instead 
of  to  the  hospital  ?  I  live  quite  near  by. 
I  know  it's  foolish,  but  I  have  a  sort  of 
dread  of  going  to  the  hospital." 

"  Sorry,"  he  said,  "  but  if  you  lived 
next  door  I'd  have  to  take  you  to  the 
hospital  first.  Dr.  Morse  will  look  you 
over  when  we  get  there,  and  then  if 
you're  all  right,  you  don't  have  to  stay; 
or,  if  you  prefer  going  home  at  once, 
we  can  arrange  to  send  you." 

"  Very  well.  Thank  you."  She  was 
silent  a  few  minutes  and  then  asked : 

"  How  did  I  escape  being  rim  over  by 
that  truck?  " 

"  Oh,  a  man  dragged  you  out  from 
under  the  wheels,"  he  answered  care- 
lessly. 

"Really?  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  know 
about  it  in  time.    I  should  like  to  have 
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thanked  him.  Do  yoxi  suppose  I  can 
iiiid  out  who  it  was?  '* 

"  Traid  not.  There  was  such  a 
crowd,  you  know." 

She  did  not  speak  again,  and  they 
soon  reached  the  hospital. 

Forsham  went  in  and  reported  the 
case  to  his  chief,  the  house  surgeon,  and 
then  presented  himself  to  finish  his 
game  with  Durston  Howell. 

He  had  at  last  succeeded  in  penning 
Durston's  two  remaining  kings  with  his 
three  when  Dr.  Morse  came  in. 

"  You're  not  thinking  of  going  into  a 
competition  for  snap  shot  diagnoses, 
are  you,  Forsh  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  What's  up? ''  answered  Forsham. 

"  That  girl  you  just  brought  in  on 
the  bus  has  got  a  fracture  of  the  great 
trochanter." 

*'H'm.  How  do  you  expect  me  to 
diagnose  that  in  the  street?  S'pose  you 
thought  I  might  send  the  bus  back  after 
a  couple  of  screens  and  hold  a  clinic  on 
the  sidewalk." 

"  Disrespectful  young  pup,  isn't  he?  " 
commented  Durston. 

"'  I  bring  my  babes  up  better  than 
that." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Forsham ;  "  on  infants' 
food  and  malted  pap  and  truck  sent  in 
for  trial  by  simple  hearted  manufactur- 
ers. Have  you  drunk  up  all  that  malt 
peptone  yet  ?  Prett}'  good  tipple,  isn't 
it?  " 

"  Get  OYcr  on  your  own  side,  hang 
you,"  said  Morse,  laughing,  "  and  stop 
baiting  your  betters.  To  keep  you  out 
of  mischief  you  can  take  a  couple  of 
•stitches  in  that  girl's  scalp.  Dick's 
cleaning  it  up  now. 

^  By  the  way,  she's  Miss  Hunter,  and 
her  dad  is  one  of  our  trustees.  I  called 
him  up  on  the  ^phone,  and  he's  taken  a 
private  room  for  her,  as  she'll  have  to 
keep  quiet  for  a  while.  She's  your 
patient;  so  take  good  care  of  her," 
called  Morse  as  his  subaltern  disap- 
peared down  the  corridor. 

"VVTien  Forsham  made  rounds  the  next 
morning  he  spent  rather  more  time  in 
Miss  Hunter's  room  than  the  severity 
of  the  case  required,  and  the  length  of 
his  calls  seemed  to  increase  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  interest  warranted  by  the 
disease  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of 
view. 


Morse  was  glad  for  other  than  profes- 
sional reasons  when  he  could  safely  dis- 
charge the  patient.  Forsham  was  out 
when  he  made  morning  rounds,  and  he 
knew  of  no  especial  reason  for  telling 
him  that  he  had  telephoned  to  Mr.  Hun- 
ter to  send  a  carriage  for  his  daughter 
at  ten  o'clock. 

Accordingly,  Forsham  was  very  much 
surprised  when,  on  passing  through  the 
corridor,  he  saw  Miss  Hunters  door 
ajar  and  Miss  Hunter  in  street  dress, 
seated  by  the  window. 

She  looked  up,  recognizing  his  step. 

"  I  was  just  wondering  if  you  weren't 
coming  to  say  good  by  to  me,"  she  said; 
"  and  you  didn't  come  near  me  at  morn- 
ing rounds.  Aren't  you  ashamed  of 
yourself,  and  I  your  patient,  too !  " 

"  Why,  I  had  no  idea  that  Morse  was 
going  to  send  you  away  so  soon,"  he 
exclaimed.  "He  never  mentioned  it  to 
me.  Still,  I  suppose  you're  very  glad  to 
go.  It  must  be  tiresome  here.  Now  be 
very  careful  about  throwing  all  your 
weight  on  your  left  leg,  and ^" 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Morse  told  me  all  that,"  she 
interrupted.  "  See,  there's  my  car- 
riage," nodding  towards  the  window. 
"  And  now.  Dr.  Forsham,  I  want  to 
thank  you  so  much  for  your  kind  care 
of  me  from  the  time  " — her  voice  soft- 
ened— "  that  you  dragged  me  out  from 
under  that  awful  truck." 

"  What  makes  you  think  I  dragged 
you  out?" 

"  The  policeman  told  me  when  he 
came  to  get  the  history,  and  he  told  me 
what  a  narrow  escape  you  had  from 
getting  trampled  in  doing  it.  I  would 
have  thanked  you  long  ago,  but  you 
didn't  seem  to  want  me  to  know  and  I 
thought  perhaps  you'd  rather  not  be 
bothered  with  my  gratitude.  I  couldn't 
go  away  without  saying  something  about 
it,  though.  I  can  never  thank  you 
enough.    Y"ou  saved  my  life." 

"Oh,  nonsense,"  he  said  lightly. 
"  We  are  saving  lives  every  day.  That's 
what  we're  here  for.  It's  our  work." 
But  not  at  the  risk  of  your  own." 
I'm  not  so  sure.  Biding  bus  isn't 
an  absolutely  safe  diversion.  And  there 
are  lots  more  hygienic  pastimes  than 
transferring  infectious  diseases.  ItV 
all  in  the  day's  work." 

Yes,  I  suppose  it  is."    She  sighed 
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slightly.  "  All  of  it.  Well,  I  must  go. 
Good  by.'* 

She  looked  up  in  his  face  and  held 
out  her  hand.  Moved  by  some  mad  im- 
pulse, either  inspired  by  her  prettiness 
as  she  stood  there  in  her  neat  tailor 
made  gown,  a  tinge  of  color  in  her 
cheeks  and  a  look  of  sadness  in  her 
dark  eyes,  or  from  sheer  perversity  and 
audacity,  Forsham  took  her  suddenly  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her  full  on  the  lips. 

She  pushed  herself  away  and  for  a 
moment  looked  searchingly  into  his 
face,  her  own  quite  pale.  But  she  failed 
to  see  what  she  was  seeking.  Only  a 
look  of  coquetry  and  impudence  was 
there.    Her  eyes  flashed  with  anger. 

"  You  brute !  "  she  said,  and  her  deep 
contralto  voice  seemed  to  be  under  tons 
of  pressure.  "And  I  thought  you  a 
gentleman  I  Never  dare  speak  to  me 
again!  ** 

He  started  to  say  something,  but  just 
then  the  messenger  appeared. 

"  Miss  Hunter's  carriage  is  here,  sir.*^ 

"All  right,  James;  take  this  valise, 
please.  I  will  go  with  you.  Good  morn- 
ing. Dr.  Forsham." 

Forsham  knew  this  was  for  James' 
benefit. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Hunter,"  he 
answered,  and  turned  awav. 

"  She's  right,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I 
am  a  brute,  but  how  was  I  to  know? 
Thought  she  rather  expected  it.  I'm  a 
damned  fool.  Thought  she  was  flirting 
with  me,  and  I  believe  she  really  cared. 
God!  What  a  fool  I  am!  Believe  I 
care  myself." 

He  stopped  short,  amazed  by  the  sud- 
denness of  this  discovery.  "  H*m.  I'll 
call  tomorrow  and  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it.  Not  exactly  complimentary,  but 
honest,  and  I  do  care !  " 

However,  when  he  went  to  call  the 
following  afternoon,  he  was  informed 
by  the  sedate  butler  that  Miss  Hunter 
was  not  at  home  to  Dr.  Forsham. 

It  was  two  long  years  before  he  saw 
her  again. 

♦  4c  4t  % 

A  top  hat  and  a  frock  coat  are  sights 
seldom  vouchsafed  the  inhabitants  of 
Bayport,  Maine,  where  the  fashion  runs 
rather  to  sou'wester  and  oilers.  So, 
when  little  Harold,  who  was  making 
sand  balls  on  the  strip  of  beach,  saw 


approaching  a  top  hat  that  seemed  to 
tower  like  the  funnel  of  a  gunboat^  even 
the  broad  shoulders  beneath  it  were  in- 
sufficient to  impress  him  with  the  folly 
of  making  it  a  target. 

Besides,  there  was  his  cousin  Mildred 
not  ten  yards  away,  and  if  she  inspired 
in  others  the  same  awe  that  she  did  in 
him,  she  was  a  sufficient  bulwark  to  re- 
pel anything  that  wore  top  hats  in  Bay- 
port. 

So  he  packed  a  sand  ball  good  and 
hard,  waited  until  the  unwary  target 
was  just  beyond  him,  and  then  with  all 
the  strength  of  his  youthful  arm — swat ! 

Alas,  it  was  a  good  line  shot,  but  a 
little  low,  and  instead  of  demoralizing 
that  eyesore  in  the  face  of  nature, 
spread  itself  generously  over  the  spot- 
less coUar,  part  of  it  going  down  the 
wretched  wearer's  neck.  And  horror, 
he  turned  and  came  at  his  assailant  with 
fire  in  his  eye  and  abuse  upon  his  lips. 

Now,  as  Dick  Forsham  was  cruising 
down  the  coast  in  a  forty  foot  sloop 
which  he  had  rented  for  the  purpose,  he 
happened  to  remember  some  friends 
who  had  lately  built  quite  an  elaborate 
summer  home  at  Bayport,  so  he  decided 
to  stop  over  Sunday  and  make  a  call, 
which  accounted  for  his  invading  the 
small  seacoast  town  in  the  top  hat  and 
the  shining  raiment  accessory. 

So  when  little  Harold's  missile  dif- 
fused itself  over  his  collar  and  down  his 
neck,  although  of  a  pretty  even  disposi- 
tion, he  was  "  riled."  He  made  a  stride 
for  the  small  offender  who  lunged  for 
his  cousin,  his  stumpy  legs  dragging  in 
the  sand  in  a  way  that  suggested  night- 
mares. 

She  heard  his  frightened  "Mil! 
Mil ! "  and  turned  just  as  he  tripped 
over  the  little  sand  shovel  and  landed 
in  broken  order,  sprawling  over  her  lap. 

The  next  moment  she  was  conscious 
of  a  broad,  brown  hand  and  wrist  en- 
circled by  a  snowy  cuff,  reaching  over 
her  shoulder,  and  Harold  rose  bodily, 
suspended  by  his  waistband,  swung 
clear  of  her  parasol. 

The  next  moment  came  a  lively  tat- 
too, in  which  the  discarded  sand  shovel 
played  a  prominent  part,  accompanied 
by  howls  of  pain. 

The  admonition  was  brief,  however, 
and  directly  the  small  boy  was  plumped 
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dawn  beside  the  young  lady^  while  a 
calm  voice  o?er  her  Bhonlder  said :  ^'  Beg 
pardon.  Awfully  sorry,  but  it's  a  mat- 
ter of  principle,  you  know.  Little  chap 
mucked  my  collar  all  up  with  a  chunk 
of  mud.  Now  he's  learned  better. 
Won't  do  it  again." 

"  'Tain't  mud !  'T's  only  clean  sand," 
bawled  Harold. 

The  girl  rose  quickly  to  her  feet,  and 
if  a  glance  could  have  killed,  Harold 
would  have  had  bigger  game  to  inter 
than  dead  crabs.  Dick  stared  a  moment 
in  amazement. 

"Miss  Hunter!" 

His  look  of  dismay  quelled  Harold's 
noisy  grief.    Ah,  now  he'd  get  it. 

"  Yes,  Dr.  Forsham.  The  last  time 
we  met,  you  were  maltreating  patients 
committed  to  your  care.  Now  you  seem 
to  have  got  down  to  bullying  children ! " 

Her  voice  sounded  just  as  it  had  at 
their  last  meeting.  How  differently  it 
used  to  sound  wKen  he  stopped  to  chat 
with  her  on  morning  rounds ! 

This  time,  however,  he  felt  that  he 
was  in  the  right,  so  he  didn't  try  to  jus- 
tify his  action.  It  was  generally  enough 
for  him  to  justify  himself  to  himself; 
besides,  what  was  the  use?  She  had 
told  liim  never  to  speak  to  her  again. 

He  lifted  his  hat  and  turned  away. 
She  noticed  that  his  collar  certainlv  was 
a  wreck  and  his  shoulders  were  covered 
with  water  and  sand.  The  comers  of 
her  mouth  twitched,  but  her  dark  eyes 
were  sad. 

She  turned  to  Harold  and  gave  him  a 

shake.    "  You  little  beast!  "  she  said. 
*  *  *  * 

That  night  there  came  the  fagged  out 
end  of  a  sou'easter.  One  of  the  sort 
that  as  the  coasting  skippers  say  are 
"  born  in  hell  and  bred  in  the  West  In- 
dies>"  and  which  generally  die  a  natural 
death  on  the  Maine  coast.  But  the  next 
morning,  though  the  wind  had  moder- 
ated somewhat,  the  sea  was  still  running 
high,  and  the  waves  rolling  in  on  the 
rocks  told  of  being  driven  from  their 
slumber  in  the  south  and  hurried  north- 
wards by  the  wicked  gales  that  still 
might  follow. 

By  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as 
the  weather  looked  more  settled,  Dick 
decided  to  go  out,  though  the  sea  would 
still  make  it  hard  to  get  to  windward. 


So  they  double  reefed  their  jib,  tied  one 
reef  in  the  mainsail,  and  started,  think- 
ing that  they  could  make  the  next  har- 
bor any  way  before  dark.  As  they  were 
hoisting  sail  Dick's  companion,  Clarke 
Nicolls,  called  attention  to  a  dory  that 
w^as  making  for  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor. 

"Where  the  deuce  does  that  chap 
think  he's  going?  "  he  asked. 

"  He's  a  goin'  aout  t'  fish  offen  the 
reef,"  said  the  weatherbeaten  owner  of 
the  sloop  who,  with  the  other  two, 
formed  her  complement. 

"  Sort  of  a  sloppy  place  to  fish  today, 
I  should  think,"  remarked  Dick. 

"  A  dory'll  ride  thar  all  right  enough 
cf  he  gives  her  lots  o'  scope.  'Cause 
they  don't  wanter  anchor  ter  windward 
of  the  reef." 

"  All  right,  Clarke,  get  up  your  jib. 
Clear  the  anchor  line  off  the  halyards, 
will  you,  Peter  ?  That's  all  right.  Trim 
mainsheet  a  bit  and  give  that  dingey 
more  line,  or  she'll  snap  her  painter 
when  we  strike  the  swell. 

^^  Judas !  look  at  that  comber !  Nasty 
place  this,  with  the  wind  sou'east. 
Eeady  about !  Hard-a-lee.  Heave  a  few 
of  those  sand  bags  in  the  stern  sheets 
here.  We'll  naiss  stays  if  she  slings  her 
rudder  out  like  that." 

They  were  tacking  swiftly  out  of  the 
harbor,  and  as  they  passed  the  narrow 
entrance,  began  to  realize  what  was  in 
store  for  them  outside.  Directly  they 
shot  into  the  open  and  the  stanch  little 
sloop  dashed  through  the  jumping  seas, 
her  lee  scuppers  awash  and  the  flare  of 
her  bows  slinging  back  the  foaming 
crest  in  showers  of  spray  which  was 
caught  up  by  the  squalls  on  the  wind- 
ward bow  and  swished  spitefull}''  into 
the  close  hauled  mainsail. 

"  Glad  she's  got  a  self  boilin'  cock 
pit,"  said  Dick.  "  Some  of  these  boys'U 
be  climbing  aboard  directly." 

^^  Reckon  'tain't  hardlv  safe,  doc," 
answered  the  mariner,  watching  the 
heavv  sea  with  a  critical  eye,  and  whom 
long  experience  had  taught  caution  of 
baiting  her  in  her  spiteful  moods. 
*^  Best  thing  we  kin  do  is  t'  lay  over  here 
till  termorrer." 

'^  Dunno  but  you're  right,  Pete. 
Look !  By  the  Lord,  T  believe  there's  a 
woman  in  that  dorv !  '* 
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"  Dumed  ef  they  hain't.  *N*,  by  gum, 
1  b'lieve  she's  a  draggin'^  too.  I  seen 
her  drap  astam  when  she  sunk  in  the 
trough/' 

"  Stand  orer  that  way  a  bit,  Dick," 
said  Clarke. 

"  Keep  her  well  off,  doc.  That  ere 
place  is  full  er  rocks  as  er  cunner  is  er 
bones.  Thar.  Serr  drap  astam.  Lookl 
Look!    Oh,  mvGod!" 

Peter  leaped  to  hi£  feet,  steadying 
himself  with  one  hand  on  the  boom,  the 
other  pointing  at  the  dory,  his  eyes 
staring,  his  face  a  sickly  yellow. 

The  others  followed  his  glance.  The 
dory  was  riding  head  to  swell  and  tak- 
ing the  mounting  seas  like  a  gull,  but 
they  could  see  from  the  trend  of  her 
mooring  line  that  she  was  anchored  with 
too  short  a  scope.  Every  time  she 
mounted  a  sea,  she  forged  aiiead  on  her 
line  till  it  ran  almost  vertically,  and 
when  she  fell,  she  dropped  about  twenty 
feet  astern  of  her  former  position. 

And  there  half  a  cable's  length  under 
her  lee  there  peered  from  the  trough -of 
the  sea  a  long,  grinning  line  of  reef. 
Over  it  the  seething  billows  leaped, 
shooting  tlieir  foaming  crests  high  in 
air,  and  screening  with  thiir  combing 
tops  the  lurking  monst^J^ffom  its  un- 
conscious prey. 

The  people  in  the  dory,  a  woinan  and 
a  young  lad,  sat  facing  forward,  intent 
on  their  sport,  and  all  unaware  of  the 
deadly  coalition  against  them;  and 
while  they  sat,  the  lad,  whose  sea  trained 
ear  had  caught  a  difference  in  the  seeth- 
ing sounds  around  them  and  the  hollow 
crash  astern,  looked  over  his  shoulder 
and  gaped  a  moment  horror  struck — but 
for  a  moment  only,  for  the  next,  drop- 
ping hi&  line,  he  made  for  the  sweeps. 

This  alarmed  his  companion,  and  she 
turned  quickly  and,  seeing  the  danger 
that  threatened  them,  did  what  nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  uninitiated  would  do.  She 
reached  for  the  mooring  line  to  haul  the 
skiff  ahead. 

The  boy  saw  her  purpose,  and  know- 
ing that  to  haul  on  the  line  before  he 
got  the  weight  of  the  boat  on  the  oars 
would  only  precipitate  their  doom, 
reached  a  quick  hand  to  stop  her.  And 
with  a  snarl  the  brimming  sea  wrenched 
the  oar  from  the  rowlock  and  carried  it 
swiftly  astern. 


Fon^ham  and  Clarke  exchanged  looks 
and  their  faces  were  the  color  of  the 
scud. 

"Can  we  do  it,  Pete?" 

«  Dunno,.  well  try." 

"  Got  to  round  under  their  stern,  you 
know.  If  we  try  to  cross  their  bows 
and  snake  their  painter,  we'll  dump  'em, 
sure." 

"  I  know  it — well  have  to  go  astern 
of  'em." 

"  Not  room,  is  there  ?  '^ 

^^  Afraid  not.  But  well  darned  soon 
find  out." 

"  All  right,  let  'er  go — we'll  have  to 
pass  'em  and  jibe  over." 

"  Yep.    Stand  by  to  trim  sheet." 

Peter  was  standing  by  the  mast, 
watching  for  the  end  with  staring  eyes. 
He  turned  to  Dick. 

"  Run  down  below  th'  reef,  doc,  an' 
well  try  an'  pick  '^em  up — ef  they  come 
up  an'  we  git  thar  in  time." 

"  Stand  by  for  a  jibe,  Peter." 

«  What  ye  goin'  f  do?  " 

"  Get  that  dory." 

"  Ye  can't;  don't  ye  see  the  reef?  " 

"  Damn  the  reef.    Stand  by." 

*^  Xot  much.  Think  I'm  goin'  ter 
draown?    Give  us  that  stick,  ye  fool." 

Pete  rushed *aft  in  a  frenzy  of  fright, 
realizing  the  desperate  plan. 

^'  You  touch  this  tiller  and  I'll  throw 
you  overboard  Ah — ^would  you?  " 
Crash !  Peter  was  down  with  a  cut  over 
his  eve. 

"  Look  out,  Clarke.    Up  stick!  " 

The  lignum  vitae  blocks  creaked  and 
whined  in  short  gasps  as  the  main  sheet 
ran  through  Clarke's  clutching  hands. 
There  was  an  ominous  quiet  as  she  fell 
off  before  the  wind,  broken  only  by  the 
gurgle  under  the  counter  and  the  seeth- 
ing in  the  run. 

Then,  suddenly,  a  gust  caught  the 
mainsail  aback — the  boom  stood  almost 
vertically  in  the  air.  Crash!  The 
blocks  san^  like  harvest  flies.  Over  she 
went  till  the  water  came  green  and  solid 
over  the  cockpit  rail.  Then  the  flank  of 
the  sea  to  leeward  caught  her  bilge  and 
slowly  she  righted,  lurching  like  a 
drunkard. 

"  Stand  by  with  that  grapnel. 
Clarke — boat  hook's  too  light.  Peter, 
tend  main  sheet.  Trim  'er  in!  Quick! 
Ah!" 
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The  grinning  reef  lay  under  her  bilge. 
A  sea  crashed — ^a  jar  and  they  thought 
that  all  was  over,  but  another  leap  took 
her  clear  of  the  protruding  fang. 

Once  it  seemed  to  Dick  that  they 
hung  in  air,  suspended  over  the  reef. 
And  he  saw  its  fringe  of  seaweed  rise 
and  fall  like  a  drowned  man's  hair. 

"  Peter,  stand  by  to  back  out  the  jib 
if  w^e  miss  stays.  Look  out  with  your 
grapnel,  Clarke.  Stand  by,  there*' — 
this  to  the  lad  in  the  dory — "  Now! '' 

He  threw  his  weight  on  the  tiller  and 
she  sprang  into  the  teeth  of  the  wind. 
Bump — and  she  struck  the  dory. 

*'  Jump!  jump!  "  cried  Clarke,  and  as 
the  dory  rolled  on  its  side  the  two  occu- 
pants made  frantic  leaps  and  grabbed 
the  cockpit  rail.  The  dory  half  filled, 
righted  and  leaped  ahead  as  she  felt  the 
strain  of  the  grapnel  line. 

Haul  flat  your  jib.     Let  the  dory 


go!" 


The  sloop  dove  bowsprit  under,  then 
leaped  and  shook  herself,  and  slowly  her 


head  fell  oflP,  while  her  stem  hung  al- 
most over  the  reef. 

Now  she  held  her  own,  and  now — 
thank  God — Dick  felt  the  life  return  to 
the  helm  as  she  slowly  forged  ahead. 

"Miss  Hunter — Mr.  NicoUs,''  said 
Dick. 

ik  sK  3|e  ]|c 

They  stayed  in  Bayport  that  night. 
Pete  was  compensated  for  the  rough 
usage  to  himself  and  his  boat,  whose 
decks  by  morning  were  flush  with  the 
water. 

Dick  was  walking  to  the  station  with 
Miss  Hunter.  The  platform  was 
deserted. 

"  When  I  said  good  by  to  you  before," 
remarked  Forsham,  "  I  kissed  you  and 
you  were  angry,  but  it  seemed  to  be  the 
right  thing  to  do.  Just  to  show  that  I 
have  the  courage  of  my  conviction,  I 
shall  kiss  you  again.'' 

She  looked  at  him  as  she  had  done 
before,  but  this  time  she  saw  what  she 
was  seeking. 


A   Pair  of  Innocents. 


BY  JOHN  PATTERSON. 

A  jest  which  had  an  unanticipated  outcome,  and  how  a  cake  walk  provided  the  Overmarsh 
Land  Company  with  a  tireless  "touter"  plus  a  faithful  assistant. 


I. 


THEIE  full  names  are  David  Jones 
and  Jonathan  Smith,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  first  to  suggest  the  spec- 
tral Daw  Jones  of  the  ultimate  locker, 
whom  sailors  hold  in  awe>  nor  is  there 
anything  in  the  second  to  remind  one  of 
the  early  colonist,  Captain  John  Smith 
of  Jamestown  and  Pochontas  celebrity, 
unless  it  be  his  old  school  gallantry. 

The  David  Jones  of  this  sketch  is 
not  spectral  in  appearance,  and  never 
possessed  a  locker  of  his  own;  and  our 
Jonathan  Smith,  though  born  in  Vir- 
ginia is,  marvelously,  not  a  captain, 
nor  of  any  other  martial  title. 

When  I  first  knew  them,  David  was 
a  fat,  short  man  about  thirty  five  years 
of  age,  who  wore  the  roundest  of  queer, 
diminutive  hats.  His  hair  was  a  tawny, 
dismal  red;  his  eyes  a  faded,  mild  blue. 


and  "  twinkled,  twinkled  little  stars " 
above  the  bridge  of  the  quaintest,  most 
impertinent  nose. 

His  legs  were  so  short  that  they  al- 
ways seemed  to  be  on  a  run,  so  rapidly 
had  he  to  move  them  to  retain  the  equi- 
librium of  his  corpulent  gravity. 

There  was  stored  in  this  rotund  per- 
sonage a  vast  amt  ant  of  humor,  of  that 
suggestive  quality  which  is  not  vocifer- 
ous, but  which  sparkles  from  the  eyes, 
and  expresses  itself  by  a  nod  of  the  head 
and  a  droll  gesture  whenever  a  comical 
situation  is  observed,  or  whenever  some- 
thing may  be  made  ludicrous  by  expos- 
ing it  to  the  proper  point  of  view. 

David  was  an  uneducated,  rural  Vir- 
ginian, and  the  "  god  of  his  idolatry  " 
was  Jonathan  Smith.  The  latter  was 
a  tall,  thin,  elderly  man,  of  grave  bear- 
ing and  dignified  demeanor. 

His  hair  was  iron  gray  and  his  com- 
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plexion  deep  olive.  His  eyes  were  dark 
and  melancholy  and  his  face  showed  the 
new  resolution  of  a  gentleman  broken 
in  prosperity,  but,  with  the  nerve  of  his 
caste,  determined  to  fight  hard  the  late, 
unexpected  battle  of  fortune. 

A  voluble  and  cultivated  talker,  of 
Southern  exuberance,  there  was  always 
a  seriousness  in  his  voice  and  manner, 
even  when  speaking  of  the  most  yision- 
ary  schemes ;  for  in  spite  of  his  gloomy 
deportment  he  was  full  of  Utopian  en- 
thusiasm. 

Jonathan  Smith  had  owned  a  large 
tobacco  factory  in  Virginia;  and  after 
his  failure  and  several  years  of  abject 
poveri;y,  he  had  turned  to  Louisville  as 
the  largest  tobacco  market  in  the  coun- 
try, in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  occupa- 
tion in  a  business  with  whose  technique 
he  was  familiar. 

With  no  near  relatives  nor  affinities, 
he  had  several  years  before  become  at- 
tached to  the  friendless  David  who  now 
attended  him:  Their  first  entrance  into 
LoniBviUe  some  time  ago  was  pathetic 
in  its  nature. 

A  number  of  young  men  were  assem- 
bled in  front  of  the  Gait  House  late  in 
the  evening  of  a  summer  day,  engaged 
in  the  merry  banter  and  thoughtless 
gaiety  of  youth.  Among  them  was 
Howard  Greve,  a  man  of  wealth  and 
eccentric  habits. 

With  more  aflfectation  of  literature 
than  real  affection  for  it,  he  loved  to 
publicly  exhibit  a  fondness  for  charac- 
ter study,  and  to  gather  material  for  use 
in  pretended,  though  seldom  completed, 
sketches. 

In  applying  his  hobby,  he  did  not  hes- 
itate when  the  fancy  seized  him  to  ad- 
dress even  strangers  with  a  humorous, 
inoffensive  insolence  for  the  applause 
of  his  admirers.  At  heart,  however,  he 
was  both  kind  and  generous. 

On  this  occasion  when  Jonathan 
Smith  and  David  Jones,  after  leaving 
the  L.  &  N.  station,  with  no  penny  in 
their  mutual  purse  exhausted  by  the 
journey  from  Virginia,  were  passing  the 
Gait  House,  Howard  Greve's  attention 
was  attracted  to  them  by  their  odd  ap- 
pearance. 

Jonathan  led  the  way  in  his  quiet 
dignity,  with  head  erect  and  looking 
straight  to  the  front.    His  worn  luster 


coat  was  buttoned  tightly  about  his  thin 
figure,  and  his  soft  felt  hat,  brown  with 
dust  and  exposure  to  the  weather,  sat 
firmly  on  his  uneven  gray  hair. 

Behind  him  tottered  David,  carrying 
a  carpet  bag  whose  extenuation  told  of 
scanty  and  starchless  linen,  his  little 
round  hat  sitting  jauntily  on  the  top  of 
his  head,  and  a  cotton  striped  jacket 
flapping  sympathetically  to  his  gait. 

Jonathan's  strides,  though  directed 
aimlessly,  for  no  friend  nor  entertain- 
ment awaited  the  strangers,  were  com- 
pelling David  to  an  almost  racing  pace 
for  him,  and  the  heels  of  his  shoes  fairly 
tinkled  on  the  flagging  of  the  sidewalk. 

Greve  rose  from  his  seat,  and  step- 
ping in  front  of  this  remarkable  couple, 
said  with  mock  deference : 

^'  What  are  you  seeking  so  hurriedly, 
gentlemen? '' 

**  Work,  mo'  than  anything,"  gravely 
replied  Jonathan,  always  the  spokesman 
of  the  twain. 

^'  Ah! "  ejaculated  Greve,  "  can  it  be 
possible  that  gentlemen  of  your  dis- 
tinguished appearance  are  out  of  em- 
ployment?'' 

A  suppressed  titter  among  his  friends 
followed  this  question  of  Greve's. 

"  Yes,  it  is  possible  an'  a  fac','*  said 
Jonathan,  '^  an'  it  you  have  no  work  to 
offer,  I  diall  have  the  honor  to  bid  you 
good  evening." 

Greve's  companions  burst  into  a 
laugh  at  this  polite  rebuff,  but  he,  in  no 
wise  daunted,  continued: 

^'  There  is  to  be  a  cake  walk  at  Har- 
ris' Theater  tonight,  and  you  gentle- 
men seem  to  be  such  pedestrian  experts, 
that  I  will  give  you  five  dollars  to  enter 
the  contest." 

Quickly  Jonathan  responded : 

"  Sir,  we  accept  yo'  magnanimous 
offer,  for  we  are  in  desperate  want  an' 
willing  to  do  anything  honorable." 

Greve's  face  flushed,  but  seeing  that 
his  offer  had  been  taken  in  earnest,  and 
somewhat  rebuked  by  the  acknowledged 
distress  of  the  gray  haired  man  and  his 
companion,  he  determined  to  sustain  his 
agreement. 

*^  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  '^  here  are  the 
five  dollars,  and  if  you  will  go  across  the 
street  to  that  restaurant  and  get  yonr 
supper,  you  will  find  us  attending  here 
on  voiir  return." 
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Jonathan  loftily  refused  the  bank 
note,  saying: 

"  We  will  wait  until  we  earn  yo* 
money,  an'  will  not  sup  until  after  the 
performance/' 

A  strange  gravity,  instead  of  their 
expected  merriment,  possessed  Greve 
and  his  friends  that  night  at  the  cake 
walk,  when  Jonathan  and  David  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  in  their  threadbare 
costumes.  The  gentlemanly  bearing  of 
the  one  and  the  confiding  simplicity  of 
the  other  appealed  to  their  better  in- 
stinct. 

Arm  and  arm  Jonathan  and  David 
walked  back  and  forth  in  line  with  their 
negro  competitors,  Jonathan  resolutely 
showing  no  consciousness  of  the  indig- 
nity of  their  position,  and  David  run- 
ning by  his  side  to  keep  up  with  his  long 
steps. 

The  audience  shouted  with  laughter, 
and  a  smile  lurked  in  the  corners  of 
David's  good  humored  mouth  until  he 
chanced  to  look  up  at  Jonathan  and  ob- 
served the  solemnity  of  his  care  worn 
visage. 

When  Greve  approached  Jonathan 
after  the  entertainment,  there  was  no 
trace  of  amusement  on  his  face,  but  he 
lifted  his  hat  respectfully  as  he  slipped 
the  five  dollar  note  into  his  hand  and 
said: 

"  Sir,  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  and 
if  you  will  let  me  call  on  you  tomorrow, 
I  shall  try  to  assist  you,  as  b^  gentleman 
should  another,  in  obtaining  an  occupa- 
tion worthy  of  your  breeding." 

And  so,  with  Howard  Greve's  infliu- 
ence,  Jonathan  Smith  was  afterwards 
employed  as  solicitor  in  a  "real  estate 
office. 

"  I'm  assistin'  Mist'  Smith,"  was  al- 
ways David's  answer  when  questioned 
about  his  business. 

This  assistance  seemed  to  consist  of 
continual  attendance,  profound  admira- 
tion and  a  partaking  of  Mr.  Smith's 
table  and  couch. 

Whenever  Jonathan  obtained  a  fee,  it 
was  noticeable  more  from  the  improved 
appearance  of  David  in  dress  and  sleek- 
ness, than  from  any  such  exhibition  on 
the  part  of  Jonathan. 

In  fact,  David  was  the  mirror  in 
which  was  reflected  the  prosperity  or 
adversity  of  the  placid  Jonathan. 


I  asked  David  once  about  Jonathan. 

*^Mist'  Smith  is  the  best  man  that 
ever  lived.  He  foun'  me  onct  when  I 
was  sick  in  Richmond  an'  had  no  money, 
an'  he  didn't  have  nothin'  to  speak  of, 
but  he  tuk  keer  of  me  an'  I've  been  with 
him  ever  since,  assistin'  him,"  said 
David,  as  he  walked  away  humming : 

Tobacco's  but  an  Indian  weed, 
Grows  green  at  noon,  cut  down  at  eve; 
It  shows  our  decay,  we  are  but  clay, 
Think  of  this  when  you  smoke  tobacco. 

II. 

OvERMARSH  was  the  name  of  the  land 
company  which  Jonathan  Smith — 
David  *' assistin"^ — ^represented.  The 
company  owned  a  suburban  property 
which  they  were  attempting  to  sell  in 
lots  to  be  built  up  with  residences. 

Overmarsh  was  on  the  line  of  a  prin- 
cipal electric  car  track,  and  promised 
the  attractions  of  a  high  situation,  fresh 
air,  water  works,  gas  and  a  new  boule- 
vard. Jonathan  Smith  was  furnished 
with  unlimited  car  tickets,  and  it  was 
his  duty  to  escort  prospective  purchas- 
ers to  the  grounds  and  explain  the  de- 
sfrable  features. 

He  was  in  his  element  when,  at  th^ 
head  of  a  company  of  gentlemen,  he 
would  step  with  slow  grandeur  from  the 
electric  car,  and  with  a  wave  of  his  hand 
say  grandiloquently : 

"  This,  gentlemen,  is  Overmarsh;  be- 
hold it !  " 

The  gentlemen  in  question  would 
look  around  in  some  astonishment  as 
they  descended,  in  the  broiling  sun, 
upon  a  sandy  slope,  one  of  a  rough  suc- 
cession, treeless,  but  covered  with  iron 
weeds,  rag  weeds  and  thistles;  the 
ground  itself  was  in  that  furrowed  con- 
dition of  land  which  has  previously  been 
cornfields,  potato  patches  and  kitchen- 
gardens,  left  uncultivated  to  produce  an 
aftermath  of  sparse,  rank  grass,  since 
its  exaltation  to  the  dignity  of  ^'town 
lots." 

Jonathan,  taking  no  notice  of  the  un- 
flattering silence,  would  continue: 

"We  are  now  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  highest  elevation  of  the  city,  would 
vou  believe  it  ?  " 

And  they  would  not,  seeing  the  urban 
spires  rising  to  the  blue  in  the  distance. 
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"'  There  is  no  danger  of  malaria  here 
in  the  pure  atmospheric  surroundings, 
cooled  with  the  soft  exhalations  from 
.fresh  fields  an'  sylvan  haunts.  Why, 
our  president  last  week  turned  his  cow 
out  to  graze  on  the  tender  greenery  of 
his  plot,  an'  since  then  she  has  waxed 
60  healthy  in  the  strengthening  air,  that 
she  gives  only  cream  which  has  acquired 
the  golden  hue  of  dandelions  an'  the 
sweetness  of  clover  blossoms. 

"Build  you  a  house  here,  an'  listen 
to  the  music  of  cat  birds  an^  the 
trill  of  lahks,  instead  of  to  the  sad  com- 
plaint of  caged  canaries.  With  all  these 
rustic  cha'ms  you  will  have  the  advahn- 
tages  of  the  city. 

"Only  a  ha'f  hour's  ride  from  our 
center  to  Market  Street,  an  invigorat- 
ing trip  to  digest  your  breakfast  an'  give 
you  an  appetite  for  dinner.  No  sum- 
mer dust  and  soot  here,  only  the  apple 
blossoms  wahfted  to  yo'  po'ch.*' 

If  some  irreverent  listener  suggested 
the  wafting  of  the  frogs'  croak,  the  rag 
weed's  pollen  and  the  owls*  hoot,  Jona- 
than deigned  no  response;  but  would 
continue: 

"  Notice  the  beautiful  undulations  of 
the  landscape/*  They  had  no  diflSculty 
in  noting  undulations.  "  How  pictur- 
esque it  will  be  to  terrace  off  these  little 
hills  into  flower  gyardens  an'  parterres." 

"And  how  inexpensive,"  interposed 
another  unappreciative  bystander.  "It 
can  easily  be  done  by  faith;  it  takes 
faith  to  remove  mountains." 

The  unperturbed  Jonathan — ^David 
"  assistin'  "  him  in  reality  this  time  with 
a  cup  of  water — ^would  proceed: 

"To  the  right  there,  gentlemen," 
sweeping  his  hand  towards  a  cedar  cov- 
ered knoll,  otherwise  barren  as  Gobi, 
"  will  be  a  pahk  of  natural  beauty,  of 
clustering  evergreens,  an'  of  artificial 
improvement,  of  tropical  plants  an'  sil- 
ver fountains.  In  the  co'se  of  time  we 
will  have  asphalt  streets,  pahks  an'  min- 
iature lakes.  You  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  some  of  the  few  remaining 
lots  " — ^there  were  only  a  thousand  left 
— ^^  will  cert^nly  possess  seats  as  cha'm- 
ing  as  the  old  Soman  vUlas  upon  the 
Palatine. 

"  If  you  don't  care  to  build,  buy  a  lot 
as  an  investment;  for  the  city  will  soon 
step  proudly  pahst  these  favored  lots. 


an',  Midas-like,  touch  them  to  gold  as 
it  pahsses.  Yo'  talents  if  buried  in  this 
groun'  will  show  a  miracle  unknown  to 
Holy  Writ,  by  multiplying  many  fold, 
an'  will  prove  you  profitable  servants. 

"  My  one  f eah  is  that  bef o'  you  have 
time  to  enjoy  the  salubrious  rusticity  of 
yo'.  environs,  you  will  find  yo'se'ves  in 
the  ve'y  heaht  of  the  protracted  metrop- 
olis." 

After  this  address  Jonathan  would 
walk  the  gentlemen  footsore  over  the 
ruggedness  of  the  soil,  showing  them 
suitable  situations  for  their  homes.  He 
would  always  speak  to  them  individu- 
allv  as  if  each  already  owned  a  certain 
lot 

"  Captain,  if  I  were  you  I  would  build 
on  this  height,  just  fifty  yahds  from 
that  potato  patch; "  and  then  Jonathan 
would  step  off  the  fifty  yards  as  accu- 
rately as  he  could. 

Or,  "  Colonel,  why  not  fill  the  holler 
to  the  left  of  yo'  lot  with  the  dirt  taken 
from  the  hill  on  the  right,  making  a 
smooth  surface,  an'  then  erect  yo'  resi- 
dence over  that  clump  of  thistles  yon- 
der behin'  the  stumps?  " 

Or,  "Major,  why  not  adopt  the 
unique  plan  of  building  yo'  mansion '  en 
series '  on  the  side  of  this  hill,  giving  it 
an  artistic  irregularity  totally  original 
in  American  architecture?  " 

On  all  of  these  occasions  David  was 
close  to  Jonathan,  listening  in  admira- 
tion to  his  eloquence  or  illustrating  the 
points  of  his  address,  by  leading  differ- 
ent men  to  where  the  sxmdry  attrac- 
tions of  Overmarsh  mentioned  in  the 
discourse  were  visible. 

"Thar's  the  park  he  was  talkin* 
about;  it's  a  little  rough  now,  but  we 
are  goin'  to  improve  it,"  and  a  slight 
twinkle  would  tremble  in  the  pale  blue 
eyes,  as  he  pointed  out  the  desolate  hill 
as  the  park,  and  a  dank  bottom  as  the 
proposed  site  of  a  costly  restaurant,  and 
a  line  of  stakes  as  the  marks  for  the 
electric  light  poles. 

David,  in  spite  of  the  seriousness  of 
Jonathan  and  his  great  love  for  him, 
would  have  his  jest  at  his  expense. 

After  they  were  established  in  hum- 
ble  but  comfortable  rooms  down  on  Jef- 
ferson Street  close  to  Eleventh,  a  friend 
would  occasionally  drop  in  to  tea  with 
them. 
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"  On  one  of  these  occasions,"  said 
David,  *^  Colonel  Gainter  happened  in 
about  snpper  time,  an'  Mist'  Smith  told 
me  to  take  a  big  white  pitcher  we  had 
an'  go  to  the  dairy  an'  get  ten  cents' 
worth  o'  cream  for  an  extry.  After  I 
come  back  an'  had  put  the  pitcher  on 
the  table,  we  set  down  to  eat. 

"  Mist'  Smith  done  the  honors  an'  we 
were  havin'  a  nice  time.  After  the  col- 
onel was  well  into  his  meal,  Mist'  Smith 
says,  *  Colonel,  we  have  some  extry  fine 
cream,  kyarn  t  you  drink  a  glass  with 
yo'  pone?'  An'  when  the  colonel  says 
'  I  beUeve  I  will  try  a  little,'  Mist'  Smith 
says  handsomely,  ^  David,  po'  the  col- 
onel a  glass  o'  cream.' 

"  I  tuk  the  pitcher  an'  begun  xo  nil  u 
keerfully  over  his  glass  to  keep  from 
runnin'  it  over;  an'  I  kep'  liftin'  that 
old  pitcher,  an'  liftin'  till  it  stood 
straight  up  in  the  air  like  a  chiny  cow- 
cumber  hill,  an'  not  a  durned  drop  o' 
cream  would  come  out. 

'^  Mist'  Smith  steps  over  to  see  what 
was  the  matter  an'  don't  you  think  that 
ten  cents'  worth  o'  cream  had  got  so 
lost  an'  scattered  in  that  pitcher  that  it 
stood  in  sep'rit  drops  on  the  sides  and 
bottom,  an'  couldn't  gather  itse'f 
enough  to  po'  out.  Louisville  ain't  much 
of  a  place  to  buy  a  dime's  worth  o'  cream 
in." 

Jonathan  never  treated  David  with 
any  air  of  superiority  of  education  or 
position.  He  would  consult  him  in  mat- 
ters of  business  with  a  polite  considera- 
tion, and  David's  acute  estimate  of  men 
stood  Jonathan  in  good  service  in  many 
a  sale. 

David  seemed  to  have  an  intuition 
whether  the  visitors  to  Overmarsh  really 
intended  to  purchase  lots,  or  whether 
they  only  desired  a  free  ride  to  the  sub- 
urbs and  the  amusement  of  Jonathan's 
grandiose  eulogiums. 

The  love  of  this  modern  Jonathan 
and  David  for  each  other  passed  into  a' 
proverb  in  the  city,  until  they  were 
known  by  no  other  names;  and  one  citi- 
zen scripturally  wise  remarked,  with 
more  display  than  point,  that  he  won- 
dered if  David  had  not  incurred  the 
anger  of  Jonathan's  paternal  Saul,  and 
if  Jonathan  had  fulfilled  the  account 
of  Samuel  by  warning  David  of  his  dan- 
ger,  with  a  flight  of  arrows,  as  recorded 


of  their  namesakes  of  old  in  the  Sacred 
Text! 

III. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  March. 
The  afternoon  had  been  oppressive  and 
sultry  for  that  season  of  the  year,  with 
the  unusual  calm  which  presages  some 
violent  atmospheric  disturbance. 

The  wholesale  warehouses  on  Main 
Street  were  closed  for  the  night,  and 
the  various  workmen  had  departed 
from  the  gloomy  factories  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  for  their  homes. 

Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  a 
pecidiar  moaning  sound,  like  sobs  of 
distress  and  groans  of  subdued  anguish, 
was  heard  in  the  southwest,  and  ob- 
servers beheld  in  the  dark,  overcast  sky 
a  black  threatening,  funnel  shaped 
cloud,  moving  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion towards  the  city. 

Its  progress  was  almost  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightning,  and  as  the  funnel 
lengthened,  like  the  opening  of  a  great, 
grim  telescope  suddenly  shot  out  by 
giant  hands,  the  moaning  sound  in- 
creased in  violence,  until  with  terrific 
shrieks  and  deafening  clamor  the 
mouth  of  the  funnel  sent  forth  a  con- 
tinuous, mighty  blast  of  immitigable, 
irresistible  fury,  which  struck  the  city 
with  an  oblique,  sudden  blow;  and  was 
gone,  strident,,  whirring,  booty  laden, 
with  bricks,  timber,  glass,  tatters, 
blood  and  mangled  flesh,  on  beyond  the 
river. 

What  a  scene  of  splendid,  horrible 
ruin  that  quick  dynamical  stroke  had 
left  in  its  wake! 

Houses  were  beaten  in  like  fragile 
^^g  shells;  iron  lamp  posts  were  twisted 
into  jagged  screws ;  telegraph  wires  were 
cut  in  sunder  and  wrapped  in  countless 
coils  about  their  poles,  some  of  which 
were  driven  like  battering  rams  through 
brick  walls  of  unroofed  houses;  street 
cars  with  mules,  horses  and  passengers 
were  hurled  in  confusion  from  the 
tracks;  steeples  were  shot  as  arrows,  to 
fall  in  commingled  piles  of  slate  and 
broken  beams;  and  to  crown  the  terror 
of  the  desolation,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  mangled  and  ground  to  atoms 
beneath  the  crumbled  ruins,  or  were 
dashed  into  shapeless  masses  against 
stone  walls  and  accumulated  wreckage. 
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The  cyclone  had  been  capricious  in 
its  madness;  here  directly  in  its  path 
was  standing  a  house  untouched,  an- 
other with  only  a  single  room  torn  from 
its  walls,  while  every  vestige  of  others 
was  swept  away. 

Here  a  church  had  been  dismantled 
with  only  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
left  intact  by  the  ravaging  hands  of 
the  storm,  as  if  it  respected  her  purity. 

Then  regretting  its  momentary  weak- 
ness the  whimsical  wind  had  passed 
harmlessly  a  merry  group  of  card  play- 
ers to  dart  down  in  wrathful  might  upon 
a  saintly  minister  of  God,  sitting  in  his 
library  engaged  in  instructing  his  little 
boy. 

They  say  that  under  the  immovable 
wreck  of  the  house  the  pious  martyr 
could  be  heard  still  speaking  words  of 
comfort,  prayer  and  faith  to  his  son, 
until  death  sealed  his  lips. 

Jonathan  Smith  had  eaten  supper 
earlier  than  usual  that  evening  because 
of  a  business  meeting  of  the  Overmarsh 
Land  Company,  to  be  held  at  seven 
o'clock,  in  the  house  of  the  president 
on  Fourth  Street.  He  had  gone  out, 
leaving  David  to  smoke  his  pipe  and 
await  his  return;  for  David,  although 
'*  assistin' "  him,  was  not  eligible  for 
admittance,  in  his  assisting  capacity,  to 
the  private  meetings  of  the  Overmarsh 
Land  Company. 

The  convention  of  the  company  was 
adjourned  on  accoimt  of  the  report  of 
the  destruction  which  the  cyclone  had 
dealt  the  city;  and  in  alarm  Jonathan 
hastened  down  the  street,  becoming 
more  and  more  panic  stricken  as  he 
learned  the  path  of  calamity. 

Long  before  he  reached  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  lodging,  he  encountered 
the  ruthless  traces  of  carnage.  Parties 
of  rescue  had  already  been  formed,  and 
patrol  wagons  and  vehicles  of  all  sorts 
were  driving  rapidly  to  the  scene,  at- 
tended by  running  throngs  of  bewil- 
dered and  sympathetic  citizens. 

Jonathan,  faint  with  apprehension 
for  David,  made  his  way  as  best  he  could 
through  the  rubbish  and  the  jostling 
crowds. 

At  last,  after  struggling  over  piles  of 
bricks,  rafters,  and  mortar  and  the 
thousand  evidences  of  the  demolition, 
with  ears  ringing  to  tho  cries  of  the 


wounded  and  the  distressed,  when  he 
reached  the  vicinity  of  his  rooms,  it  was 
only  to  behold  a  shapeless,  ruined  heap. 

With  a  heartrending  groan  he  began 
to  tear  at  the  mass  with  his  hands,  call- 
ing piteously,  "David!     David T' 

Several  men  with  picks  and  shovels 
soon  came  to  his. aid,  and  then  began 
one  of  those  mournful  spectacles,  re- 
peated and  repeated  along  the  desolate 
streets,  under  the  light  of  rain  beaten 
torches  and  lanterns,  through  the 
weary,  wakeful  night — the  spectacle  of 
a  pitiful  being  still  hoping,  and  aiding 
the  workers  to  tear  away  the  weight  that 
was  crushing  some  dear  form.   , 

All  the  slow  night,  and  at  last  in  the 
morning — God  maketh  his  sun  to  shine 
on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  the  happy 
and  the  miserable,  the  living  and  the 
dead — they  came  to  some  huge  beams 
crossed  fortunately  into  a  kind  of  pro- 
tecting arch  over  David's  body,  and 
resting  on  the  crushed  limb  of  the  un- 
conscious man. 

How  tenderly  Jonathan  stooped  to 
lift  the  heavy  head,  and  how  breathless- 
ly he  listened  to  see  if  life  had  departed ! 
A  light  of  relief  came  into  his  face  when 
he  saw  David's  dull  blue  eyes  open  for 
an  instant  with  a  gleam  of  recognition 
at  the  sight  of  his  loving  face.  David 
immediately  sank  into  unconsciousness 
again,  and  Jonathan  had  him  conveyed 
to  a  hospital,  holding  him  in  his  arms 
all  the  way. 

The  attending  surgeon,  after  an  ex- 
amination, said  that  David  would  not 
die,  but  that  he  must  lose  one  of  his  legs. 

To  the  wonder  of  the  surgeon,  Jona- 
than's lips  relaxed  into  a  smile  which 
has  scarcely  left  them  to  this  day,  at 
the  intelligence;  so  glad  was  he  to  re- 
cover the  best  part,  as  he  put  it,  of  his 
friend — the  heart  and  love. 

Carefully  he  nursed  him,  and  lavishly 
spent  his  savings  on  David's  every 
whim,  as  the  latter  gradually  returned 
to  strength  and  health ;  and  David  with 
his  unquenchable  good  humor  after- 
wards said :  ^^  If  I  had  only  had  the  han'- 
some  wooden  leg  Jonathan's  given  me, 
the  night  of  the  cyclone,  I  would  have 
been  all  right  an'  not  suffered  any;  for 
them  brick  an'  rafters  couldn't  have 
hurt  it,  you  know." 

Since    tluit    drpadfnl    ^farch    ni^bi 
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Jonathan  Smith's  face  has  lost  much  of 
its  old  look  of  solemnity.  To  the  court- 
liness of  his  manner  and  the  fluency  of 
his  language  has  been  added  a  gracious 
smile,  which  has  increased  the  sale  of 
lots  in  Overmarsh. 


Jonathan  has  now  reversed  matters 
and  taken  to  "assistin*''  David;  for 
when  they  walk  out  David  usually  leans 
on  Jonathan's  arm  as  they  walk  happily 
along  to  the  rhythmical  clank  of  the 
wooden  leg.  * 
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In  the  Shadow  of  Success. 


BY  MATTHEW  WHITE,  JR. 

The  story  of  a  love  affair  and  a  literary  sensation,  showing  the  bearing  one  had  on  the 

other,  and  the  silver  lining  to  a  cloud. 


IT  was  an  ideal  mating,  everybody  said. 
Hugh  Sterrett,  big,  genial,  always 
the  same,  was  just  the  man  to  be  the 
guiding  spirit — the  "guardian  angel," 
she  would  have  expressed  it  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  her  love — of  Evelyn  Strong. 

She  was  such  a  dainty  little  creature, 
"  born  to  be  a  queen,"  Sterrett  said  of 
her,  "  whom  all  served  because  she  never 
seemed  to  expect  it  of  them,  and  yet 
knew  exactly  how  to  take  the  homage 
when  it  came." 

And  if  ever  there  was  a  lovers'  para- 
dise, it  was  the  atmosphere  those  two 
lived  in  after  she  had  said  "  yes." 

The  only  cloud  on  their  happiness  was 
Mrs.  Strong's  failing  health.  This  caused 
the  continual  postponement  of  the  date 
for  the  wedding,  and  finally  resulted  in  a 
terrible  ordeal  for  the  lovers. 

"  Hugh,"  said  Evelyn,  one  night  in 
the  early  fall, "  we  must  be  separated  for 
a  while.  The  doctor  has  ordered  mother 
to  the  south  of  France  for  the  winter. 
I  cannot  let  her  go  without  me.  I  am 
all  she  has." 

It  was  very  hard.  Sterrett  would  have 
urged  that  they  be  married  at  once,  so 
that  he  might  go  along,  but  it  would  be 
quite'  impossible  for  him  to  leave  busi- 
ness for  that  length  of  time. 

Evelyn  bore  up  bravely  for  his  sake 
until  after  the  steamer  sailed;  then, 
when  she  could  no  longer  make  out  the 
tall  figure  on  the  very  stringpiece  of  the 
wharf,  she  sought  her  stateroom  and 
there  wept  out  her  grief  at  the  parting. 

Finally  she  mastered  her  emotion,  as 
she  knew  he  would  wish  her  to  do,  took 
her  handkerchief  from  her  eyes,  and 
looked  about  her. 


There  were  the  flowers  he  had  sent — 
but  these  only  caused  fresh  unhappiness 
by  the  memories  they  awakened  of  the 
many  other  times  when  he  had  sent  her 
flowers  to  be  worn  with  him  at  her  side. 

She  turned  her  gaze  quickly  towards 
the  book  Helen  Young  had  left.  It  was 
a  very  small  volume,  a  simple  little  love 
story  of  which  the  critics  had  found 
much  to  say  in  praise. 

Evelyn  picked  it  up  and  began  to  read. 
It  held  her  attention  for  a  few  pages, 
then  she  threw  it  aside. 

"  The  author  knows  nothing  of  love," 
she  murmured;  "  that  is,  of  the  real  life 
love.  This  is  only  paper  and  print  stuff. 
I  wonder  if " 

She  sat  quite  still,  meditating.  After 
a  while  she  drew  towards  her  the  box  of 
thin  stationery  she  had  brought  for  her 
letters  to  Hugh.  But  it  was  not  a  letter 
she  began. 

She  wrote  steadily  for  some  time,  and 
at  last  dropped  her  pen  with  a  sigh  half 
of  fatigue,  half  of  wonderment. 

"  The  idea  of  my  writing  a  story !  " 
she  exclaimed.  "  What  would  Hugh 
say?" 

She  read  over  the  sheets,  at  first  with 
a  smile,  then  with  a  more  serious  look 
of  determination. 

"  If  i  only  could  make  something  of 
it,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  and  I  really  be- 
lieve I  can.  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  think 
of  Hugh  for  the  man  and  put  myself  in 
the  place  of  the  girl." 

This  is  what  Evelyn  did  in  all  her 
spare  moments  for  the  rest  of  the  voy- 
age. 

She  said  nothing  to  any  one  of  her 
work :  her  mother  supposed  that  all  her 
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writing  was  to  go  to  Hugh,  and  much 
of  it  did.  But  she  made  no  mention  of 
the  story,  which  was  intended  as  a 
surprise. 

"  He  shall  be  the  only  one  to  read  it," 
she  told  herself. 

But  the  progress  of  the  tale  was 
checked  ere  long.  Somehow,  as  the  days 
passed,  carrying  her,  each  one  of  them, 
further  and  further  away  from  Sterrett, 
her  inspiration  flagged.  It  was  not  until 
letters  came  from  him  that  she  was  en- 
abled to  continue  her  task,  which  she 
now  realized  was  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
her  love. 

Perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
little  story,  when  at  last  it  was  finished, 
seemed  wholly  unlike  any  other  she  had 
ever  read.  In  fact,  sh6  regarded  it  as 
something  sacred;  as  the  expression  in 
tangible  form  of  her  heart's  inmost  feel- 
ings. She  guarded  the  manuscript  with 
jeaJous  care,  and  promised  herself  that 
no  eye  but  Hugh's  should  ever  see  it. 

Time  passed  and  Mrs.  Strong  did  not 
improve. 

"  You  must  try  Egypt  for  the  winter," 
the  physicians  told  her,  but  .there  was 
stringency  in  the  money  market  at 
home,  and  the  trip  up  the  Nile  was  very 
expensive. 

A  prominent  New  York  publisher  was 
staying  at  their  hotel;  he  and  his  wife 
had  seats  at  the  Strongs'  table.  In  talk- 
ing of  his  business  Mr.  Odell  lamented 
the  dearth  of  anything  fresh  with  which 
to  catch  thei  public's  fancy. 

"What  is  wanted,"  he  said,  "is  a 
familiar  theme  with  originality  of  treat- 
ment. You  can't  get  anything  better 
than  the  old,  old  tale  of  love,  its  woes 
and  its  enchantments." 

When  she  first  listened  to  them,  these 
words  meant  no  more  to  Evelyn  Strong 
than  a  very  interesting  fact  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  book  market,  but  that 
night,  as  she  lay  with  sleepless  eyes,  try- 
ing to  solve  the  riddle  of  getting  to 
Egypt  on  their  slender  letter  of  credit, 
they  came  to  her  with  a  new  application 
that  almost  took  away  her  breath. 

"  But  no,"  she  decided  at  once.  "  I 
could  not  let  that  precious  record  of  my 
affection  for  Hugh  go  forth  to  the  world 
— to  be  laughed  at,  perhaps,  by  some,  to 
be  dissected  by  the  reviewers,  perhaps 
misjudged  and  ridiculed  by  the  public." 
12  a 


Then  the  thought  Ox  her  mother  re- 
curred to  her. 

"No  one  need  know  it  is  our  story," 
she  told  herself;  "  I  will  publish  it  under 
an  assumed  name.  It  would  be  criminal 
to  neglect  any  chance  of  helping 
mamma." 

The  next  morning  she  sought  out  Mr. 
Odell. 

"  Would  you  mind  looking  it  a  little 
story  of  mine  ?  "  she  began,  plunging  at 
once  into  her  request,  fearing  to  lead  up 
to  it  lest  her  courage  might  fail  half 
way. 

"  I  won't  ask  vou  to  read  it  all,"  she 
went  on  hurriedly,  noting  the  look  of 
dismay  the  publisher  could  not  wholly 
disguise  under  his  smile  of  amazement. 
"  If  it  shouldn't  happen  to  catch  your 
attention  within  the  first  few  pages,  I 
might  as  well  do  with  it  as  I  originally 
intended — keep  it  for  my  own  private 
edification." 

"Certainly  I  will  look  at  it.  Miss 
Strong.  But  I  was  not  aware  that  you 
were  addicted  to  literature." 

"  Neither  am  I.  That  is  my  only  ex- 
cuse for  asking  this  favor  of  you.  You 
said  yesterday  that  publishers  wanted 
originality  of  treatment,  and  I  never  saw 
any  other  story  that  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree resembles  mine.  And  it  is  very 
short;  not  quite  as  long  as  ^  Ships  That 
Pass.' " ' 

"Let  me  see  it  by  all  means,"  was 
what  Mr.  Odell  said,  while  his  thoughts 
were  of  the  self  commiserating  sort  as 
he  depicted  the  torture  he  would  first 
suffer  in  wading  through  the  twaddle 
of  an  amateur,  and  must  then  undergo 
in  framing  some  sugar  coated  comment. 

The  manuscript  was  sent  to  him  that 
very  morning,  and  before  the  iaihU  d^hote 
hour  Mr.  Odell  was  in  treaty  with  the 
author  for  its  possession. 

"It  may  fall  perfectly  flat  with  the 
public,"  said  the  diplomatic  publisher, 
"  and  for  that  reason  I  must  ask  you  to 
share  the  risk  with  me  and  accept  a 
royalty.  Of  course  you  will  not  incur  a 
penny  of  expense  in  getting  out  the 
volume." 

But  Evelyn,  as  soon  as  she  recovered 
from  her  astonishment  that  her  work 
should  be  found  worthy  of  serious  dis- 
cussion, was  firm  in  stipulating  for  a 
cash  sale  or  no  bargain. 
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She  aomittea  that  her  need  of  reedy 
money  for  a  special  object  was  the  only 
excuse  she  had  for  permitting  her 
thoughts  to  go  before  the  world,  and 
finally  Mr.  Od^  agreed  to  give  her  a 
lump  sum  for  all  the  rights. 

She  was  so  happy  when  the  check  was 
handed  her,  and  she  realized  that  now 
the  trip  to  Egypt  was  assured,  that  she 
forgot  all  about  deciding  on  a  n(nn  de 
plume, 

Mr.  Odell  left  at  once  for  New  York, 
and  three  months  later  a  bundle  of  proof 
sheets  came  to  Evelyn  at  their  Cairo 
hotel,  forwarded  by  the  Paris  banker. 

How  strange  her  own  words  looked  in 
print!  She  had  never  experienced  the 
sensation  before.  * 

"  Her  Own  True  Love,"  was  the  title 
Mr.  Odell  suggested,  and  she  approved. 
In  fact,  she  was  ready  to  accede  to  any- 
thing, being  utterly  ignorant  of  the  ways 
of  this  new  world  of  types  and  paper. 

Another  interval,  in  which  "  Her  Own 
True  Love"  was  almost  lost  sight  of; 
then,  early  in  March,  the  book  appeared. 

The  critics  praised,  the  public  bought, 
and  everybody  talked  about  it.  It  was 
easily  the  literary  sensation  of  the 
spring. 

Meanwhile  Evelyn  and  her  mother 
were  making  their  slow  way  back  from 
Eg}'pt,  with  a  view  to  taking  a  steamer 
home  from  Liverpool  in  May.  Not  till 
thev  reached  Paris  did  she  realize  what 
a  lioness  she  had  become. 

The  very  banker's  clerk  eyed  her  with 
awesome  respect  as  he  passed  over  a 
great  bundle  of  letters. 

That  same  day  two  reporters  from  the 
English  journals  in  the  city  called  upon 
her. 

Poor  Evelyn,  all  unused  to  being  in- 
terviewed, was  so  confused  and  blushed 
so  persistently  at  finding  herself  the 
main  topic  of  talk,  that  both  young  men 
made  several  stickfuls  out  of  Miss 
Strong's  maidenly  modesty  and  inno- 
cence. 

^'  People  will  think  I  am  half  witted 
and  with  no  mind  of  mv  own,"  Evelvn 
said  indignantly  when  she  read  their 
reports,  and  straightway  set  about 
hardening  herself  to  the  situation. 

By  the  time  the  steamer  sailed  she  had 
succeeded  in  assuming  a  look  of  deep 
thought  whenever  people  asked  to  be 


presented,  as  though  she  were  trying  to 
decide  whether  it  was  not  beneath  her 
dignity  to  meet  them. 

Her  mother  was  completely  be- 
wildered by  the  adulation  they  received. 

"  I  can't  understand  it,  Evelyn,"  she 
would  repeat.  "  You  never  were  bright 
and  smart,  as  poor  Eleanor  was.  How 
did  you  ever  come  to  write  a  book?  " 

But  this  question  Evelyn  resolved  to 
answer  to  but  one  person — who  was  him- 
self the  reply  to  it. 

And  when  the  ship  swung  into  her 
dock  the  famous  young  author  gave  not 
a  thought  to  the  sensation  her  arrival 
was  bound  to  make  in  literary  circles; 
all  her  mind  was  centered  on  the  man 
waiting  there  close  by  the  spot  where  the 
gangplank  was  to  be  run  out. 

But  Sterrett  found  it  hard  to  smile 
genially  when  every  now  and  then  he 
heard  comments  such  as  these : 

"  There  she  is,  the  author  of  '  Her 
Own  True  Love.'    That  girl  in  brown.'' 

"  My,  what  a  dumpy  little  thing!  But 
that's  the  way;  genius  is  always  clothed 
in  disappointing  garb." 

"  I  think  she  is  real  pretty,  but  I  dar(^ 
say  she's  horribly  conceited.  These  lit- 
erary women  always  are." 

"  The  papers  say  she  wrote  the  book- 
out  of  her  own  experience.  Maybe  her 
own  real  true  love  is  here  to  meet  her. 
Let's  watch  and  find  out." 

Compelled  to  be  an  unwilling  listener 
to  all  this,  Sterrett  felt  in  vindictive 
rather  than  lover-like  mood  by  the  time 
he  reached  Evelyn's  side. 

^^  Now  somebody  may  be  snapping  a 
camera  at  us,"  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing, as  his  fiancee  threw  herself  into  his 
arms,  and  when  her  first  words  were, 
'^Did  it  surprise  you,  Hugh?  And 
didn't  you  understand  that  vou  are  mv 
hero,  the  inspirer  of  it  all  ?  "  he  was 
forced  to  press  her  forehead  close  to  his 
lips  that  she  might  not  catch  the  ex- 
pression of  impatience  in  his  eyes. 

Persistent,  curious  gaze  followed  them 
from  point  to  point  on  the  pier  while 
they  were  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  the 
customs  officials. 

One  young  girl  even  came  forward 
with  an  autograph  book  and  foimtain 
pen.  After  Evelyn  had  graciously  con- 
sented to  sign  her  name,  "Doesn't  all 
this  annoy  you  ?  "  Sterrett  asked. 
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Oh,  I'm  growing  used  to  it  now/' 
Evelyn  answered  with  a  laugh.  *^It 
frightened  me  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  I 
discovered  that  I  could  make  the  offend- 
ers feel  more  timid  than  I  was  myself,  I 
rather  began  to  enjoy  it/' 

Sterrett  felt  as  if  he  needed  some  one 
to  introduce  him  to  his  sweetheart.  Was 
this  the  shy,  demure  girl  who  had  gone 
away  from  him  but  a  few  months  ago  ? 

And  yet  her  attitude  towards  himself 
was  not  altered.  She  lavished  upon  him 
the  same  endearments,  looked  up  to  him 
with  the  same  loving  devotion.  He  tried 
to  banish  the  doubts  which  assailed  him. 

And  still,  in  spite  of  all  his  reason- 
ing, the  fact  remained  that  Evelyn  was 
changed,  and  that  he  did  not  like  the 
new  one  as  well  as  he  had  the  old.  Where 
before  she  had  been  shrinking,  she  was 
now  assertive ;  and  yet  she  was  far  from 
being  bold,  nor  did  she  in  any  degree 
approach  the  condition  of  so  called  New 
Womanhood. 

She  declared  that  she  was  never  going 
to  write  a  second  book,  and  never  talked 
of  her  first  one  to  him  unless  he  opened 
the  subject.  But  even  this  Sterrett 
found  himself  setting  down  in  the  score 
against  her. 

"  She  purposely  avoids  the  theme," 
he  reflected,  "  knowing  how  I  feel  in  the 
matter." 

And  it  was  just  this  thing  that  an- 
no3'ed  him  most.  In  the  old  days  there 
was  no  occasion  for  her  to  repress  ex- 
pression of  any  sort. 

It  was  her  naturalness,  her  entire 
freedom  from  conventional  affectations, 
that  had  charmed  him  from  acquaint- 
ance to  love  almost  at  their  first  inter- 
view. 

*'  Hugh,"  she  said  to  him  one  night, 
ab#ut  a  month  after  her  return,  "is 
there  anything  in  your  business  that 
worries  you  ?  You  seem  different — more 
serious — than  when  I  went  awav.  Per- 
haps  it  would  make  the  burden  lighter 
if  vou  were  to  tell  me  all  about  it.  I 
should  feel  proud  if  I  thought  it  was  I 
who  had  chased  awav  the  wrinkle  that 
seems  determined  to  make  a  home  for 
itself  just  here." 

She  leaned  over  and  began  gently  to 
stroke  his  forehead.  Memory  swiftly 
carried  him  back  to  the  first  time  she 
had  done  this,  and  he  recalled  the  ex- 


quisite joy  with  which  her  touch  had 
filled  him. 

Now  he  could  think  of  nothing  but 
studied  effect.  What  she  had  just  said 
about  the  wrinkle  making  a  home  for 
itself  sounded  like  a  speech  from  a  book. 

"  She  is  practising  her  art  on  me," 
was  the  terrible  thought  that  came  to 
him.  "  What  I  do  under  these  circum- 
stances, some  hero  will  be  made  to  do 
under  somewhat  similar  conditions." 

Instantly  the  idea  defined  itself,  it 
was  banished  as  base  and  unworthy  of  an 
honest  man,  but  it  had  existed  and  left 
its  mark. 

"  No,  my  child,"  he  cried,  clasping  her 
in  his  arms,  "  I  have  no  worry  but  to  see 
you  happy.  Come,  your  mother  is  so 
much  improved  now,  what  is  to  hinder 
our  being  married — next  month,  say  ?  " 

"  What,  in  July  ?  Why,  there'll  be 
nobodv  in  town  to  come  to  the  wed- 
ding ! '' 

"  You  need  never  fear  that  now.  The 
papers  will  take  care  that  the  author  of 
^  Her  Own  True  Love '  never  lacks  for 
attention.  Think  of  the  catchy  headings 
the  editors  can  devise  for  the  event: 
^  Evelyn  Strong  and  Her  Own  True 
Love.  This  Time  Eeally  and  Truly 
Hers.  The  Pair  on  Exhibition  During 
the  Marriage  Ceremony  from  Eight  till 
a  Quarter  Past.'  Oh,  but  there'll  be 
plenty  of  witnesses,  my  dear." 

Sterrett  took  no  pains  to  disguise  the 
ring  of  bitterness  in  his  tones.  Evelyn's 
demur  to  a  summer  wedding  set  again 
in  swift  motion  his  horrid  fancies,  which 
had  now  borne  him  onward  in  reckless 
utterance. 

Evelyn  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 
It  was  unbelievable  that  he  should  speak 
so  lightly  of  so  solemn  a  thing  as  their 
marriage.    But  he  was  not  smiling. 

"  Why,  Hugh,"  she  exclaimed,  "  what 
possesses  you  to  talk  in  this  way  ?  " 

"  Is  it  not  the  truth?  "  he  demanded. 
"  You  say  you  do  not  wish  to  be  married 
in  July  because  there'd  be  nobody  here 
to  witness  the  ceremony.  Then  when  I 
remind  you  that  an  author  of  your 
reputation  may  have  a  throng  of  ad- 
mirers always  with  her,  you  want  to 

know  what  I  mean.    Why ^"  but  here 

a  sudden  possibility  struck  him. 

If  he  precipitated  a  quarrel,  it  would 
onlv  furnish  her  with  so  much  additional 
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material  as  &tock  in  trade.  He  pulled 
himself  up  short  in  what  he  was  about 
to  add^  and  changing  his  tone^  he  drew 
her  towards  him,  and  said  softly,  "  I  am 
out  of  sorts  tonight,  Evelyn;  lay  it  to 
business  worries  or  what  you  will.  I 
beg  your  pardon,  if  I've  said  too  much ; 
perhaps  that  wrinkle  is  growing^  too 
deep." 

So  the  possible  quarrel  was  averted, 
and  in  Evelyn's  heart  the  sun  shone 
again. 

Not  so  with  Sterrett.  When  he 
came  calmly  to  review  the  incident,  he 
was  brought  face  to  face  with  one  fact. 

"  I  do  not  love  Evelyn  as  I  did  once, 
or  I  could  not  have  talked  to  her  as  I 
did.  And  she — she  loves  me  as  fondly  as 
ever,  God  help  her.  Any  girl  would 
have  spoken  as  she  did  when  the  idea  of 
a  midsummer  marriage  was  first  sug- 
gested to  her.  It  was  only  my  con- 
founded jealousy  of  that  miserable  book 
that  made  me  take  her  up  as  I  did.  And 
now  what  am  I  to  do?  " 

For  Hugh  Sterrett  was  a  man  of  the 
most  scrupulous  integrity.  Deceit  he 
abominated  above  all  other  sins,  and  now 
that  he  realized  a  diminution  of  the  af- 
fection that  had  prompted  him  to  ask 
EveWn  Strong  to  be  his  wife,  but  one 
course  seemed  open  to  him :  to  go  to  her, 
franklv  tell  her  the  truth,  and  ask  for 
his  release. 

And  yet  he  well  knew  that  he  would 
be  as  wretched  afterwards  as  she  must 
inevitably  be. 

"  And  yet  it  is  either  that  or  marry 
her  with  a  lie  upon  my  lips." 

Reduced  to  this  direful  extremity, 
Sterrett  essayed  new  tactics. 

^'  I  must  be  mistaken,"  he  told  him- 
self. "  Evelyn  is  the  same  lovable  girl 
she  ever  was.  It  is  only  in  ray  imagina- 
tion that  the  writing  of  that  book  has 
changed  her." 

But  his  very  next  visit  undeceived  him 
in  this.  The  touch  of  her  lips  no  longer 
thrilled  him  as  it  was  wont  to  do;  un- 
derneath all  she  said  he  found  himself 
ascribing  a  motive. 

He  felt  like  a  consummate  villain, 
and  yet  realized  that  he  was  helpless. 
lK)ve  will  not  be  cajoled  nor  coaxed  nor 
pleaded  with.  She  must  lead  the  way 
or  there  is  no  thoroughfare. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  Evelyn  and 


her  mother  went  to  the  country,  to  a 
near  by  resort,  so  that  Sterrett  might 
come  up  to  spend  his  Sundays.  He  went 
regularly,  and  each  week  returned  with 
the  resolve  that  it  must  be  the  last  time. 

Not  that  Evelyn's  society  had  grown 
distasteful  to  him,  but  he  could  think 
of  her  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  literary 
woman.  His  caresses,  therefore,  he  knew 
to  be  mockeries,  every  word  of  endear- 
ment a  cowardly  lie. 

"  And  must  I  tell  her  the  truth  ?  She 
is  happy  now;  suspects  nothing;  loves 
me  as  fondly  as  she  ever  did.  No;  I 
cannot  tell  her;  it  is  best  to  play  the 
farce  out  to  the  end.  It  is  not  as  though 
I  loved  some  one  else;  my  deep  aflEection 
may  return  at  any  time.'' 

His  heart  eased  a  little  by  this  possi- 
bility, Sterrett  went  on  his  next  visit, 
determined  to  speak  about  their  mar- 
riage. The  subject  had  not  been  men- 
tioned since  the  occasion  of  the  narrow 
escape  from  a  disagreement. 

"  Evelyn,"  he  began,  during  a  stroll 
they  took  on  Sunday  afternoon,  "  is  it 
not  time  you  set  our  wedding  day?  Can 
it  not  be  very  soon  after  your  return  to 
town  ?  " 

She  stopped  and  looked  up  at  him. 

^^  Perhaps,"  she  said  firmly,  "  it  had 
better  never  be  at  all." 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  steadily  on  his; 
pitilessly,  it  seemed  to  him,  as  he  felt 
that  she  was  reading  him  into  his  very 
soul.  His  own  dropped  and  he  made  no 
answer. 

Had  he  done  so  he  could  have  but  re- 
peated her  name,  or  said,  "  What  do  you 
mean  ?  "  which  was  so  miserably  com- 
monplace. 

"  Let  us  be  frank,  Hugh,"  she  went 
on.  "  It  is  better  to  have  found  out  that 
we  have  both  made  a  mistake  now  ijian 
afterwards.  I  have  my  work — I  have 
begun  another  book,  you  know — you 
have  yours.  We  can  part  good  friends 
even  if  it  may  not  be  best  that  we  see 
much  of  each  other  afterwards.  Of 
course  there  will  be  a  small  sensation 
and  a  good  deal  of  talk,  but  the  first — 
well,  it  will  not  hurt  the  sale  of  my  book, 
and  then  a  man^s  prospects  are  not  in- 
jured by  one  mitten.  Come,  take  this 
bauble  back  and  let's  call  it  off." 

She  drew  the  engagement  ring  from 
her  finger  and  held  it  out  to  him. 
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As  one  in  a  dream  he  took  it^  but 
mechanically  retained  for  an  instant  the 
hand  that  was  extended  to  him.  It  was 
all  true,  then  I 

The  writing  of  that  story  had  made 
a  different  person  of  the  woman  he  had 
loved.  The  words  in  which  she  had 
given  him  back  his  freedom  told  him 
this. 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  desire,  Evelyn,'* 
he  said.  "  I  am  sorry  you  think  we  had 
best  be  no  longer  even  friends,  but  of 
course  your  wish  shall  be  my  law.'' 

He  was  still  holding  her  hand.  Now 
she  quickly  withdrew  it  and  turned 
away. 

"  It  will  be  less  embarrassing  for  us  to 
part  here,"  she  added.  "  I  am  going  this 
way  and  shall  remain  at  Cousin  Kate's 
for  tea.  Harry  will  bring  me  home.  I 
can  explain,  you  know,  that  you  were 
obliged  to  take  the  afternoon  train  back 
to  town.    Good  by." 

And  she  was  gone. 

Sterrett  stood  where  she  had  left  him 
for  several  minutes.  He  still  could  not 
quite  realize  what  had  passed.  The 
whole  scene  had  not  occupied  ten 
minutes. 

He  drew  the  ring  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket  and  looked  down  at  the  blazing 
diamond  to  assure  himself  that  he  had 
not  dreamed  it  all. 

"  Both  longing  for  a  severance  of  the 
ties,"  he  muttered  at  last,  with  a  grim 
smile,  "  and  neither  having  the  courage 
to  snip  the  thread  till  at  last  she  went 
through  the  task  like  the  brave  little 
woman  she  has  grown  to  be.  But  it  is 
not  brave  women  I  love.  It  is  the  de- 
pendent, trustful  creature  Evelyn  was 
a  year  ago.  It  seems  exactly  as  if  she 
were  dead.  She  is  dead  to  me.  I  wonder 
how  long  I  have  been  the  same  to  herl " 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  over 
the  broken  engagement.  Sterrett's 
friends  pronounced  him  better  off. 

*^A  literary  woman  is  no  home 
mak^r,"  they  told  him  in  an  attempt  at 
being  consolatory. 

There  were  some  alleged  funny  squibs 
in  the  papers  about  the  author  of  "  Her 
Own  iWe  Love  "  finding  pinchbeck  in 
the  article  she  had  selected  for  home 
consumption,  but  immediately  there- 
after appeared  announcements  of  her 
new  book;  soon  to  be  ready,  so  that  few 


except  intimate  friends  knew  that  there 
was  more  truth  than  advertisement  in 
the  paragraphs. 

Time  passed  on.  Sterrett  took  up 
again  his  bachelor  ways,  and  after  a 
while  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  never 
dropped  them. 

After  all,  as  he  often  told  himself,  two 
years  would  cover  his  whole  acquaint- 
ance with  Evelyn  Strong. 

When  her  second  book  came  out,  he 
bought  a  copy  on  the  day  of  publication. 
It  was  called  "In  Time  of  Harvest," 
and  was  considerably ,  longer  than  her 
first  novel. 

But  there  was  absolutely  no  resem- 
blance between  them.  The  story  was 
wordy,  pointless,  morbid.  An  atmos- 
phere of  utter  gloom  pervaded  it,  abso- 
lutely unrelieved  by  any  felicity  of  ex- 
pression or  happily  chosen  imagery. 

The  critics  were  merciless  in  their 
comments. 

"It  is  easily  apparent,"  said  one, 
"  that  only  the  extraordinary  vogue  at- 
tained by  *  Her  Own  True  Love'  induced 
any  publisher  to  put  his  name  to  such 
commonplace  matter.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able how  the  two  books  could  have  been 
written  by  the  same  hand." 

"  Miss  Strong,"  wrote  another,  "  is  a 
bird  of  one  song.  This  she  has  sung,  and 
happy  for  her  had  she  remained  forever 
afterwards  mute." 

" '  In  Time  of  Harvest,' "  declared  a 
third,  "has  not  even  the  quality  of '*rot,' 
which  would  make  it  salable  with  a  cer- 
tain regrettably  large  class  of  readers. 
It  is  simply  and  purely  a  tedious  collec- 
tion of  sentences  about  a  man  and  a 
woman  who  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  in  love  or  not,  and  who  are  no  wiser 
at  the  end  of  the  story  than  they  were 
at  the  beginning.  Miss  Strong's  genius 
is  evidently  of  that  flash  in  the  pan  or- 
der, of  which  literary  history  has  given 
us  some  few  examples.  It  resembles  the 
firework,  in  that  after  it  has  blazed  forth 
in  glorious  splendor  once,  there  remains 
thenceforward  but  charred  pasteboard." 

The  public  agreed  with  the  critics. 

Of  course  a  large  number  of  copies  of 
the  new  work  were  sold  forthwith  on  the 
strength  of  the  author's  reputation,  but 
as  soon  as  readers  had  an  opportunity  to 
tell  one  another  their  opinions,  the  sale 
dropped,  and  before  long  the  edition  be- 
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came  dead  stock  on  the  booksellers' 
shelves. 

"  Popr  Evelyn!  "  Sterrett  found  him- 
self murmuring. 

And  the  mental  picture  to  which  the 
words  gave  rise  was  not  that  of  the 
woman  he  had  seen  two  months  before 
at  a  private  view,  but  of  the  timid,  trust- 
ful girl  who  had  only  shyly  to  lift  her 
eyes  to  his  to  let  him  read  in  her  eyes  the 
confession  of  her  love. 

*^  Poor  Evelyn ! "  he  said  again.  **  What 
can  one  say  to  console  her  now  ?  '^ 

He  felt  a  fierce  sentiment  against  the 
reviewers  who  had  so  ruthlessly  slain  all 
her  literary  hopes.  *'  They  might  have 
chosen  kinder  words.'' 

He  could  scarcely  resist  the  impulse  to 
go  to  her  and  attempt  to  speak  these 
himself.  Then  he  remembered  that  he 
had  no  right. 

He  tried  to  put  the  matter  out  of  his 
mind,  but  did  not  succeed  very  well.  He 
haunted  the  homes  of  mutual  friends 
where  he  would  be  likely  to  hear  of  Eve- 
lyn. 

"  She  is  looking  very  badly,"  they  told 
him.    *'  She  will  never  write  again." 

Finally  Sterrett  realized  that  he  was 
still  in  love  with  the  girl  who  might  now 
have  been  his  wife. 

"  It  is  my  punishment,"  he  reflected. 
^^I  did  not  know  a  pearl  when  I  pos- 
sessed it.  It  was  all  my  blind  jealousy 
that  caused  the  cloud  to  rise  between 
us  and  killed  her  love." 

Yet  he  could  Hot  go  to  her  and  say, "  I 
eagerly  accepted  the  freedom  you  gave 
me.  I  would  give  all  I  own  to  be  in  the 
bondage  your  wearing  of  this  ring  would 
imply." 

He  took  the  ring  from  the  compart- 
ment in  Jiis  desk  where  he  had  always 
kept  it. 

In  its  shimmering  light  he  seemed  to 
read  the  words  "  Too  late.  A  woman's 
heart  is  not  a  child's  plaything  to  be 
taken  up  and  put  down  at  will.  You 
had  its  true  affection  once.  Your  own 
coldness  caused  its  loss.  Even  though  in 
infinite  pity  her  lips  might  say,  *  Yes,  let 
us  try  to  be  as  we  once  were  to  each 
other,'  there  is  no  magic  philter  that  will 
recharge  her  heart  with  the  love  that 
then  surged  there  unbidden." 

He  tried  to  immerse  himself  in  busi- 
ness so  that  he  would  have  no  time  for 


dismal  reveries.  But  there  were  still  the 
nights,  even  though  he  strove  to  make 
these  as  brief  as  possible  by  going  much 
into  society,  to  th^  theater,  and  so  on. 

Yet  do  what  he  would,  the  all  absorb- 
ing force  of  love  was  sweeping  him  re- 
sistlessly  onward. 

That  summer,  contrary  to  his  previous 
plans,  he  found  himself  located  at  Mon- 
mouth Beach.  Evelyn  was  at  Sea 
Bright,  and  one  morning,  on  his  way  to 
town,  she  entered  the  train. 

She  was  alone,  and  as  she  walked  down 
the  aisle,  she  saw  him.  Her  face  flushed 
as  she  slightly  inclined  her  head,  and  she 
took  a  seat  close  by,  although  it  was  half 
occupied  already,  and  there  were  vacant 
ones  further  on;  but  they  were  nearer 
him. 

Sterrett's  first  impulse  was  to  go  to 
her,  but  he  recalled  her  wish,  and  sat 
there — ^miserable.  He  soon  realized  that 
she  was  no  less  so. 

She  bought  a  paper  of  the  train  boy, 
but  Sterrett  could  see  from  where  he  sat 
that  she  could  not  have  told  a  word  she 
read  in  it.  He  knew  this  from  the  fact 
that  she  turned  constantly  from  one 
page  to  another. 

"  She  is  thinking  of  me,*'  was  his 
thought.    "  I  wonder " 

The  train  halted  at  a  station.  A  young 
lady  got  in,  and  took  one  of  the  vacant 
seats.  She  was  a  friend  of  the  woman 
next  to  whom  Eveljm  had  seated  herself, 
and  beckoned  for  her. 

The  exchange  of  seats  was  made,  and 
there  was  a  vacant  place  beside  her  who 
had  once  been  Sterrett's  fiancee. 

"  I  must  speak  to  her,"  he  told  him- 
self. ^^  It  seems  as  if  fate  had  made  this 
opportunity." 

He  rose  and  went  hastily  forward.  He 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  he  should 
say.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had  put 
himself  in  the  way  of  addressing  her 
since  they  had  parted. 

But  some  instinct  appeared  to  tell  her 
he  was  coming.  She  turned  her  head; 
their  ej^es  met,  and  then  their  hands. 
The  next  instant  he  was  in  the  seat  be- 
side her.    And  still  he  had  not  decided 

what  to  say. 

*  *^         «  ♦  * 

**I  want  to  tell  you  something,  Hugh," 
Evelyn  said  that  night,  when  he  came  to 
put  the  ring  on  her  finger  once  more. 
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^'I  have  loved  you  all  the  time,  but  I 
knew  that  miserable  book  had  changed 
you,  so — so  when  you  gave  me  the  chance 


I  determined  to  play  a  part.  And  I 
played  it  well,  so  well  that  it  nearly 
broke  my  heart." 


A   Honeymoon    Episode. 

BY  NANCY  LEIGH. 

An  unexpected  encounter  at  a  hotel,  which  suggests  to  one  of  the  persons  concerned  the 
arrangement  of  a  little  impromptu  comedy  for  her  own  entertainment  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  person. 


"pill,    Ralph,    all    afternoon?      One 
v^     whole  afternoon  all  alone  with- 
out a  soul  in  this  terrible  place  to  talk 
to '' 


u  n. 


Can't  you  read,  dear?  " 

"  Yes,  and  make  my  eyes  and  head 
ache.  It's  perfectly  provoking  of  your 
brother  to  go  and  get  sick  just  while 
we're  on  our  honeymoon.  He  should 
have  more  consideration.  Ralph,  there's 
the  carriage;  you'll  make  the  horses 
hurry,  dear,  won't  you?    Oh " 

The  poor  little  bride  was  alone,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  lonely  afternoon  to 
herself,  which  prospect,  in  a  large  hotel 
in  a  city  where  one  doesn't  know  a  soul, 
and  when  one  is  a  bride  on  one's  honey- 
moon, is  not  an  enviable  one,  as  any  un- 
biased person  will  admit. 

The  bride  of  three  weeks  sat  down  in 
a  hopeless  sort  of  way  on  the  broad 
veranda  overlooking  the  hotel  grounds. 
She  wearily  turned  over  thelistof  guests, 
which  an  attentive  waiter  had  put  into 
her  hand,  without  the  least  sign  of  in- 
terest in  its  Qon tents. 

Suddenly  an  exclamation  escaped  her, 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Dunnelsl" 
she  said,  half  aloud.  "Mrs.  Dunnels! 
So  that  is  the  reason  of  his  silence,  and 
here  I've  been  tormenting  myself  about 
him — picturing  his  grief  at  my  fickle- 
ness, his  anger,  his  despair — only  to  find 
him  married,  in  the  same  hotel  in  which 
J  am  spending  my  honeymoon. 

"  Oh,  Cliff,  what  a  goose  I've  been  to 
spoil  my  new  happiness  by  worrying  over 
you!  I  might  have  known  that  the  af- 
fection of  light  gray  eyes  and  fair  hair 
would  stand  the  test  of  a  three  years* 
absence  from  the  beloved  object,  any 
more  than — than  a  schoolgirl  of  seven- 
teen knows  when  she  is  really  in  love. 


"What  fun  it  will  be  to  meet  him! 
Some  confusion  on  both  sides — mutual 
congratulations — *  Allow  me  to  present 
my  wife ' — ^  Mr.  Dunnels,  my  husband ' 
— ^perfectly  glorious!  Oh,  1  can  see  it 
all ! " 

And  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  Edith 
shut  her  eyes  as  if  to  enjoy  the  scene  in 
her  mind's  eye.  When  she  open'ed  them 
again,  the  look  of  amused  enjoyment 
gave  place  to  one  of  surprise,  for  a  few 
paces  away  from  her,  leisurely  smoking 
a  cigar,  stood  unmistakably  the  man  of 
her  thoughts. 

She  started  up.  Turning  at  the  sound, 
the  object  of  her  gaze  beheld  the  girl 
whom  of  all  persons  on  earth  he  was 
least  anxious  to  see. 

Edith  stepped  towards  him  with  out- 
stretched hands. 

"Why,  Clifford  Dunnels!" 

"  Miss  Noble ! '' 

While  on  her  face  was  a  look  of 
pleasure,  and  a  gleam  of  mischief,  too, 
on  his  was  expressed  amazement  mingled 
with  embarrassment.  Her  quick  eye 
and  ear  took  in  the  situation  at  once. 

"  I've  one  on  you,  dear  old  chum !  " 
was  her  mental  ejaculatioji.  "  I  know 
your  little  secret,  and  mine  is  6afe — un- 
til Ralph  comes  back." 

Mr.  Dunnels,  hastily  throwing  away 
his  cigar,  took  her  proffered  hand,  while 
the  embarrassment  deepened  on  his  face 
as  she  gave  Ms  hand  a  soft  pressure,  and 
said  with  a  well  feigned  little  accent  of 
tenderness,  "  Oh,  Cliff,  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  glad  I  am  to  see  you ! " 

"  Why,  Edith,  who  in  the  world  would 
have  thought  of  seeing  you  here!"  he 
managed  to  exclaim. 

"Ditto,  sir;  I'm  overcome  with  as- 
tonishment.   But  I'm  perfectly  delight- 
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ed  to  see  you,  too.  I'm  all  alone  this 
afternoon.  My  guardian  angeP^ — ("if  he 
wants  to  think  I  mean  my  chaperon,  it's 
not  my  f  aidt/^  she  whispered  to  her  con- 
science)— "had  to  go  and  see  a  sick 
brother,  and  I  didnH  know  what  I  could 
do  to  pass  the  time.  But  now  that  fate 
has  so  kindly  sent  you  in  my  way,  you 
must,  you  positively  must  amuse  me. 

"  And  to  think  I  haven't  seen  you  for 
three  whole  years!  I\e  so  much  to  tell 
you  and  ask  you  that  it  will  take  hours ! 
And  these  beautiful  grounds  have  just 
the  loveliest  places,  where  we  can  be  all 
to  ourselves.  Do  you  see  that  large  lin- 
den ?   Let^s  go  there." 

Dunnels  helplessly  followed  the  pretty 
tyrant,  with  a  remorseful  thought  of  his 
bride  left  alone  up  stairs  with  a  blinding 
headache. 

He  turned  to  his  companion  with  an 
excuse  at  the  end  of  his  tongue,  but  now 
she  was  tripping  ahead  with  the  airy 
grace  of  a  nymph,  and  crying  gaily, 
"  Hurry,  Cliff!  Do  come  and  look!  Here 
are  some  of  the  dearest  little  ducks.  See, 
aren't  they  cunning? '' 

Her  clear,  silvery  laugh  rang  out  with 
the  musical  ring  he  remembered  so  well, 
when  the  girl  before  him  was  a  budding 
woman  of  seventeen,  and  he  a  slender 
youth  of  twenty,  her  devoted  slave. 

The  excuse  died  on  his  lips,  and  he 
joined  in  her  laugh,  as  the  mother  duck, 
with  angry,  startled  quacks,  led  her 
seminary  of  downy  ducklings  away  to 
the  pond,  gleaming  silver  blue  through 
the  trees. 

"  Edith,  you  are  as  much  a  child  as 
ever.  I  thought  three  years  would  surely 
make  a  young  lady  of  you.'^ 

"  Never !  I  shall  never  be  anything 
but  a  child,  I  fear.  But  come,  sit  down 
by  me  here ;"  and  then,  as  he  seated  him- 
self on  the  rustic  bench  beside  her, 
"  doesn't  it  seem  like  old  times  to  be 
together  once  more  ?  Now  I  am  prepared 
to  hear  all  the  news.  Pray  tell  me,  sir, 
what  have  yoii  been  doing  for  the  past 
three  years — since  I  bade  you  a  tearful 
farewell  ?  " 

With  genuine  interest  she  followed 
the  recital  of  his  varied  experiences — 
battles  hardly  won,  obstacles  overcome 
with  difficulty,  and  ultimate  success; 
while  Dunnels  forgot  time,  place,  cir- 
cumstances, everything  in  the  pleasure 


of  answering  her  eager  questions,  and 
in  asking  news  of  old  scenes  and  mutual 
friends. 

She  told  him  the  history  of  her  life 
during  his  three  years'  absence,  carefully 
omitting  all  that  might  lead  him  to  sus- 
pect a  change  in  her  circumstances.  As 
often  as  he  attempted  to  lead  up  to  the 
fact  of  his  marriage,  with  her  quick 
woman's  intuition  of  what  was  coming, 
she  interrupted  him. 

Never  had  she  been  so  gay,  so  ani- 
mated, and  it  was  without  effort,  too, 
for  she  really  delighted  in  living  over 
the  past  in  company  with  her  handsome 
old  playmate. 

For  some  time  their  talk  was  merely 
such  as  might  have  passed  between  any 
two  old  friends,  and  they  both  enjoyed 
it  thoroughly;  but  Edith  did  not  intend 
to  let  her  old  sweetheart  off  without 
some  punishment. 

Seeing  his  careful  avoidance  of  tender 
topics,  she  interrupted  him  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  life  in  South  Africa,  and  with  a 
sudden  change  of  tone  said:  "  Yes,  Cliff, 
you  men  have  much  the  best  of  it  in  a 
case  of  this  kind.'' 

What  kind,  he  was  left  to  infer. 

"  When  you  are  compelled  to  leave  the 
girl  you  like,  though  it  may  be  a  wrench 
at  first,  you  have  so  much  to  do  and  to 
think  about,  your  lives  are  so  full,  that 
you  have  but  little  time  to  grieve;  while 
we  poor  women  have  to  stay  at  home 
with  no  absorbing  work  to  bury  our- 
selves and  our  troubles  in,  with  nothing 
to  do  but  to  count  the  minutes  and  wish 
they  would  fly  faster.  Now,  while  you 
have  been  out  in  a  far  off  land,  like 
Ulysses,  winning  wealth  and  glory  (and 
a  coat  of  tan,  too.  Cliff,  which  is  very  be- 
coming !)  I,  like  poor,  patient  Penelope, 
have  been  spinning " 

"Yarns,  I'll  wager!  "  he  interrupted, 
laughingly,  "  for  they're  the  only  things 
I  ever  heard  of  your  spinning." 

She  joined  in  his  laugh,  but  added 
severely :  "  Your  levity  is  unseemly,  sir, 
when  it  spoils  such  a  fine  comparison. 
But  seriously,  I  do  wonder  sometimes," 
she  went  on,  getting  pathetic,  "  how  I 
have  stood  the  last  three  years — ^without 
you,  I  mean.  But  I  don't  believe  you 
have  cared  one  bit.  Cliff !  '* 

And  she  shot  a  challenge  from  her 
blue  eyes  into  his  gray  ones. 
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''Edith!**  He  was  about  to  add  a 
hasty  remonBtrance,  when  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  position  came  to  him^  and  he 
remained  silent. 

"  You  say  '  Edith  '  just  as  you  used  to 
say  it  when  I  tormented  you  so,  when  we 
were — children.  I  never  used  to  like 
my  name  until  you  told  me  you  thought 
it  pretty.  Then,  whenever  you  would 
say  it,  I  UBed  to  think  it  was  the  very 
prettiest  name  in  the  world." 

She  said  all  this  with  a  little  droop  of 
her  head  which  struck  a  chill  to  Clifford 
Dunnels*  heart.  The  conversation  was 
plainly  becoming  dangerous. 

What  should  he  do  ?  Edith  evidently 
believed  in  the  reality  of  his  attachment 
for  her,  and  meant  to  resume  their  rela- 
tions at  the  point  where  they  had  been 
broken  off  when  he  went  to  South 
Africa,  to  seek  the  fortune  which  was  to 
win  the  favor  of  her  guardian. 

A  year's  absence  had  calmed  his  youth- 
ful  ardor,  and  six  months'  companion- 
ship  with  the  pretty  daughter  of  his  em- 
ployer had  given  rise  to  another  attach- 
ment which  he  realized  was  the  grand 
passion  of  his  manhood,  and  not  the  im- 
pulsive affection  of  youth. 

There  had  been  no  correspondence  be- 
tween himself  and  Edith,  according  to 
the  mandate  of  her  guardian.  It  would 
have  been  an  easy  matter  to  write  her 
the  news  of  his  marriage,  but  to  tell  it 
to  her  with  her  eyes  looking  into  his  was 
a  task  before  which  he  quailed. 

If  she  still  loved  him,  how  could  he 
bear  to  see  her  radiant  face  overclouded 
by  the  story  of  his  faithlessness  ? 

He  stole  a  look  at  her,  and  his  heart 
failed  him.  She  was  sitting  on  a  limb 
of  the  linden,  now,  her  hands  at  her  side 
lightly  touching  the  tree,  and  one  little 
arched  foot  idly  drawing  figures  on  the 
ground,  while  a  smile  curved  her  rosy, 
wilful  mouth. 

She  wore  a  dark  blue  skirt,  and  a  blue 
and  white  shirt  waist,  with  high  white 
collar  and  a  black  satin  tie;  this,  with  a 
blue  walking  hat  and  natty  leather  belt, 
completed  a  rather  masculine  costume, 
which  suited  to  perfection  the  trim, 
slender  figure. 

The  sunlight  glittered  through  the 
branches,  and  gleamed  upon  her  bronze 
colored  hair,  which  waved  in  a  wealth  of 
ripples  about  her   small,  well  shaped 


head.  Clifford  felt  the  old  witchery 
coming  over  him,  when  suddenly  he 
seemed  to  see  the  picture  of  a  dear  form, 
tall  and  willowy;  one  who,  womanly  in 
everything,  never  affected  the  mannish 
mode  of  dressing,  but  preferred  soft, 
clinging  stuffs  and  dainty  laces;  one  who 
was  the  light  and  happiness  of  his  life. 

In  place  of  the  imperious  dark  blue 
eyes  he  seemed  to  see  a  pair  !of  warm 
brown  ones,  whose  every  glance  told  of  a 
tender,  affectionate  nature.  Then  he 
said  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis: 

"I  think  it  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
names  in  the  world.*' 

"  One  of  the  sweetest  ?  You  used  to 
say  it  was  the  very  sweetest.  Now,  Cliff, 
I  believe  some  one  has  wheedled  you  into 
saying  her  name  is  the  sweetest.  Villain, 
speak !  '*  with  mock  tragedy. 

He  felt  that  his  opportunity  had  come. 

''  Well,  you  see,  after  the  senior  part- 
ner came  out  to  Johannesburg  I  used  to 
go  to  his  house  a  good  deal,  and  he — ^you 
see,  had  a  daughter,  and ^^ 

"  I  thought  so!    What  was  her  name, 
please  ?  *' 
Dorothy." 

So !  And  you  consider  that  old  fash- 
ioned name  prettier  than  Edith?  I  don't 
admire  your  taste,  sir  I  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  verses  you  scribbled  on  my  auto- 
graph fan  ?  " 

His  golden  opportunity  for  confession 
was  lost,  and  he  looked  down  at  her  in  a 
disheartened  sort  of  way,  as  he  answered 
abstractedly : 

"  No,  Fve  forgotten  them." 

Her  eyes  glanced  up  at  him  with  a 
world  of  reproach  in  their  blue  depths. 

"Have  you  really.  Cliff?  And  they 
were  so  pretty." 

He  felt  compunction  seize  him. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do  remember  them  now!  " 
he  interrupted.  "  Don't  they  go  some- 
tliing  like  this? — 

She  who  comes  to  me  and  pleadeth. 
In  the  lovely  name  of  Edith, 

Shall  not  fail  of  what  is  wanted. 
Edith  means  "  the  blessed  " — therefore 
All  that  she  may  wish  or  care  for 

Will,  when  best  for  her,  be  granted. 

''There,  I  knew  you  couldnH  have  for- 
gotten them.  Aren't  they  pretty?  I'm 
so  glad  my  name  means  ^the  blessed'; 
and  really  " — ^her  face  lighted  up — ^'  it 
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seems  to  fit  in  my  ease,  now,  at  any  rate; 
for  I  have  always  wished  to  travel,  and 
here  I  am  in  this  beautiful  place,  with 
the  one  I  care  for  most  on  earth !  " 

Her  eyes  glowed,  and  Dunnels,  not 
dreaming  that  she  might  refer  to  any 
one  but  himself,  was  stricken  with  hor- 
ror at  having  allowed  her  to  make  such 
,  a  confession. 

He  nerved  himself  with  an  effort,  but 
Edith,  pitying  his  confusion,  and  feeling 
that  she  had  gone  so  far  that  explana- 
tions must  inevitably  follow  unless  she 
made  a  diversion,  rose  hurriedly  and 
said: 

"Listen,  Cliff!  Don't  you  hear  the 
dinner  gong?'' 

Cliff  did  not,  nor  did  she,  but  without 
waiting  for  his  answer  she  hurried 
towards  the  hotel. 

Dunnels,  cursing  his  evil  genius,  fol- 
lowed her.  She  had  used  this  ruse  as  a 
means  of  escape,  and  felt  rather  con- 
science stricken  for  the  trick;  but  in  a 
moment  all  qualms  vanished,  for  in  a 
carriage  just  entering  the  courtyard  she 
perceived  her  husband.  At  the  same 
moment  Dunnels,  glancing  towards  the 
veranda,  saw  his  wife  seated  at  one  end, 
alone. 

She  looked  in  calm  surprise  at  him 
and  the  girl  at  his  side.  Edith,  noting 
the  look,  smiled  to  herself,  and  turning 
quickly  to  Dunnels,  said,  with  a  mean- 
ing glance  towards  the  veranda: 

"  You'd  better  hurry,  Cliff;  your  wife 
is  waiting  for  you!  " 

He  started  with  amazement. 


"  Y"ou  knew,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Wasn't  I  clever  to  mislead  you 
so?  '*  Then,  after  another  glance  at  Mrs. 
Dunnels:  "Really,  Cliff,  I  must  admire 
your  taste.  She  is  as  sweet  as— candy. 
I'm  awfully  glad  for  your  sake,  old 
chum;  let  me  congratulate  you." 

With  a  world  of  relief  on  his  face, 
Dunnels  warmly  grasped  the  hand  she 
held  out,  but  flushed  hotly  at  her  next 
words. 

"  I'm  very  pleased  and  all  that,  you 
know,  but  I  think  you  might  have  let  me 
know  before.  How  long  since  ?  "  with 
another  interrogatory  glance. 

He  stammered. 

"  Not  very  long — ^a  few  weeks — ^we're 
on  our  honeymoon  now-^ " 

"  Why,  how  odd !  "  she  exclaimed  in 
mock  surprise.  "  Two  bridegrooms  in 
the  same  hotel!  Do  you  see  that  tall, 
handsome  man  just  getting  out  of  thar 
carriage  ?  Well,  he's  on  his  honeymoon, 
too.  Isn't  that  an  extraordinary  coin- 
cidence ?  " 

"  Very  odd  I  "  Clifford  began,  when  a 
look  at  her  roguish  face  stopped  him, 
and  he  finished  by  saying:  "  Why,  Edith, 
you  little  hypocrite !  I  really  believe  you 
are — ^you  must  be " 

A  wave  of  crimson  swept  over  her 
face,  and  she  hastened  towards  the  man 
who  had  just  alighted  from  the  carriage; 
but  as  Dunnels  stood  staring  after  her, 
witli  perplexity  written  on  every  line  of 
his  face,  she  threw  a  charming  look  over 
her  shoulder  at  him. 

"  You're  right,  I  am,'*  she  said. 


My  Queerest  Client. 


BY  HENRY  AUSTIN. 

Two  of  a  kind,  being  the  story  of  the  way  a  respectable  lawyer  lived  up  to  a  lawyer's 

reputation. 


THE  Hon.  B.  F.  Ludlow,  considered 
by  many  the  finest  criminal  law- 
yer in  America,  affectionately  readjust- 
ed the  daily  carnation  on  his  lapel,  blew 
a  soft  cloud  of  fragrant  smoke  through 
his  wide  nostriled  Roman  nose,  and  re- 
marked to  his  little  group  of  admiring 
cronies  at  the  famous  XXX  Club : 
"  The  queerest  client  I  ever  had  was 


Theodore  C.  Piatt,  and  he  sent  for  me 
because  he  had  been  arrested  for  robbing 
one  Thomas  Henderson,  a  well  known 
jeweler,  of  a  package  of  loose  diamonds 
valued  at  seven  thousand  dollars. 

"  The  case  had  peculiar  features. 
Piatt,  according  to  several  witnesses, 
clerks  in  the  jeweler^s  shop,  came  in  one 
Friday  afternoon,  asked  to  see  several 
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riugs,  bought  one  worth  about  three 
hundred  dollars,  displaying  at  the  time 
a  big  roll  of  bills,  and  then  asked  to  see 
some  unset  diamonds  of  larger  value. 

"  Four  packages  in  succession  were 
shown  to  him  and  by  some  legerdemain 
he  managed  to  walk  off  with  the  most 
valuable,  saying  he  would  call  again 
next  day  and  decide  just  what  stones  he 
wished  to  buy.  The  loss  was  discovered 
about  five  minutes  after  he  left  the 
store  and  a  description  was  furnished 
to  the  police. 

^*  The  next  morning  one  of  the  jewel- 
er's clerks  met  my  client  in  a  suburb 
and  had  him  arrested.  He  indignantly 
protested  that  he  was  not  the  man  and 
could  readily  prove  his  innocence.  He 
asked  the  officer  to  give  him  the  names 
of  some  good  lawyers  and  mine  among 
others  was  mentioned.  When  I  called 
at  the  prison,  this  was  my  client's  com- 
munication to  me: 

'^  ^  I  am  Theodore  C.  Piatt,  a  machin- 
ist by  trade,  an  inventor  by  profession. 
I  was  never  in  my  life  at  Henderson^s 
jewelry  store.  I  don't  even  know  where 
it  is.  I  was  engaged  in  a  poker  game  all 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  here  are  the 
names  of  the  men  with  whom  I  played. 

"  You  can  get  their  affidavits  as  to  my 
presence  there,  and  probably  Henderson 
will  apologize  and  drop  this  case  against 
me.  If  he  doesn't,  why,  these  gentle- 
men are  all  highly  respectable  and  you 
can  simply  prove  to  the  court  an  alibi. 
In  the  meantime,  here  is  a  retainer.  Is 
it  enough  ? ' 

'^  I  bowed  and  asked  my  client  if  he 
had  anything  else  to  say.  He  hadn't 
and  I  withdrew. 

^^I  went  to  see  his  poker  friends. 
They  had  all  four  known  Mr.  Piatt  since 
he  had  resided  in  their  neighborhood, 
and  he  had  played  poker  with  them  once 
or  twice  a  week  for  several  months.  -  A 
finer  gentleman,  a  more  gracious  winner 
or  graceful  loser,  they  had  never  met. 

"  They  were  indignant  at  his  arrest 
and  willing  to  go  bail  for  him  to  any 
amount  within  reason.  He  had  played 
with  them  all  the  afternoon  of  Friday 
from  2.30  till  6,  and  as  Henderson 
claimed  that  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  when  Mr.  Piatt  had  robbed 
him,  a  clearer  ease  of  alibi  couldn't  have 
been  found  or  constructed. 


"  1  had  him  out  on  bail  at  once,  and 
I  threatened  Henderson  with  a  suit  for 
damages  if  he  pressed  the  case. 

*^  The  jeweler  was  an  obstinate  man 
and,  like  his  clerks,  was  certain  that  he 
recognized  Piatt  as  the  man  who  had 
stolen  his  diamonds.  The  case  came  to 
trial. 

^^  Henderson  and  his  four  clerks 
swore  positively  that  my  client,  Piatt, 
was  in  their  store  Friday  afternoon  be- 
tween four  and  five,  and  that  a  few  min- 
utes after  his  departure  the  package  he 
had  been  handling  was  missed.  My  four 
good  men  and  true  swore  that  he  was 
winning  jack  pots  at  that  time  three 
miles  away. 

"  I  made  an  interesting  speech  on  the 
subject  of  mistaken  identity,  repictur- 
ing  all  the  famous  cases,  and  after  a 
glowing  tribute  to  my  client's  character 
closed  with  an  appeal  to  the  jury  to 
acquit  him  without  leaving  their  seats. 

"  They  did  so,  and  Mr.  Theodore  C. 
Piatt  walked  out  of  the  court  room  a 
free  man. 

''The  next  morning  my  client  ap- 
peared rather  early,  and,  after  the  usual 
courtesies,  drawled  between  puffs  of 
smoke:  *My  dear  sir,  here's  another 
check  for  your  services;  but  I  have  c6n- 
cluded  not  to  prosecute  Henderson  for 
his  blunder,  unpleasant  and  costly  as  it 
has  been  to  me.    I  will  tell  you  why. 

" '  I  studied  the  faces  of  his  witnesses 
and  his  own  and  I  feel  quite  certain 
they  all  swore  to  what  they  believed  to 
be  the  truth.  It  is  quite  possible,  al- 
though no  face  at  all  similar  to  mine 
appears  in  the  Eogues'  Gallery,  that 
there  may  be  a  rogue  who  closely  re- 
sembles me.  So  I  am  going  to  be  a  good 
Christian  and  forgive  this  jeweler  for 
his  blunder. 

"*But^ — he  arose  to  go,  and  a  pleasant 
smile,  the  thief  of  care,  stole  over  his 
face,  as  he  added — ^'in  ease  my  double 
should  get  me  into  trouble  again,  let 
me  have  one  of  your  cards.* 

''Four  years  after  that,  when  this 
episode  had  slipped  into  the  background 
of  my  legal  memory,  I  had  a  telegram 
asking  me  to  come  at  once  to  a  large 
city,  an  hour's  ride  by  rail  from  Bos- 
ton.   It  was  signed  '  T.  C.  Piatt.' 

''It  was  my  unlucky  client,  and  the 
case  was  even  more  peculiar  than  tho 
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jewelry  one.  The  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  had  been  made  the  Tic- 
tini  of  an  amazingly  audacious  forgery. 

*'  His  private  office  was  within  eye 
range  of  the  paying  teller  and  the 
(fashier. 

"  As  he  was  a  charitable  man,  he  had 
many  applications  for  money.  He  was 
known  to  give  checks  frequently  of  con- 
siderable amounts,  which  were  cashed 
in  the  front  office  almost  under  nis  nose; 
and  once  or  twice  in  his  life  he  had 
^iven  or  lent  his  check  for  as  much  as 
twenty  five  thousand  at  once. 

''  One  pleasant  day  Mr.  T.  C.  Piatt, 
whom  he  had  known  for  over  a  year  and 
who  was  known  by  sight  to  the  other 
bank  officials,  called  at  his  private  office 
about  eleven  o'clock,  talked  with  him 
about  investing  in  a  new  invention  and, 
after  getting  his  promise  to  consider 
the  matter,  left  him. 

"  Piatt,  or  his  double,  sauntered  up  to 
the  paying  teller's  window  and  present- 
ed the  president's  check  for  $20,000, 
payable  to  bearer. 

"  The  cash  was  handed  over  without 
hesitation.  The  signature  was  clear  and 
the  teller  had  seen  the  presenter  of  the 
check  closeted  with  the  president;  more^ 
over,  knew  him  by  sight. 

"  Not  till  afternoon  was  the  fraud  dis- 
covered. The  following  morning  Mr. 
J^latt,  who  was  living  in  a  small  flat  not 
very  far  from  the  bank,  was  arrested 
on  the  street.  His  amazement  was  ex- 
treme, but  he  conducted  himself  with 
dignity,  and  before  attempting  to  get 
bail  sent  for  me.  I  had  him  out  in  less 
than  an  hour. 

"  It  was  even  a  more  perfect  case  of 
alibi  than  his  former  experience,  for  the 
witnesses  were  the  cashier  and  officials 
of  another  bank,  the  Second  National, 
in  another  part  of  the  city.  My  client, 
as  the  cashier  and  the  others  were  ready 
to  testify,  at  the  time  the  fraud  was 
committed,  was  talking  with  the  cashier 
of  the  Second  National,  whom  he  had 
known  for  several  years. 

"  I  vrent  to  the  president  of  the  First 
National  and  laid  the  facts  before  him. 
He  was  on  pleasant  visiting  terms  with 
the  cashier  of  the  Second  and,  after 
going  down  to  that  bank  and  discuss- 
ing the  mystery  with  all  the  witnesses 
there,  he  had  the  excellent  sense  to  apol- 


ogize to  my  client  and  to  offer  publica- 
tion of  a  profuse  apology  in  the  press. 

•^My  client  graciously  waived  that 
right,  saying  that  a  simple  statement  to 
the  effect  of  a  mistake  in  identity  would 
be  sufficient. 

^^  When  my  client  and  I  went  out,  he 
handed  me  a  handsome  check  with  the 
old  remark:  ^Is  it  enough?'  and  then, 
on  my  bowing,  added : '  1  am  greatly  cut 
up  over  this  thing,  though  I  trust  I 
didn't  shcTw  how  much.  I  am  going 
West  to  bury  myself  for  several  years. 
I  shall  keep  away  from  any  possible  en- 
vironment where  crime  can  be  commit- 
ted either  through  me  or  against  me.' 

*' Three  vears  later  Mr.  Piatt  tele- 
graphed  me  from  New  York.  He  had 
been  arrested  in  a  third  case,  uglier  still. 

"He  was  accused  of  having  chloro- 
formed Mrs.  Willie  Van  Rox,  a  lady  of 
wealth,  who  had  met  him  in  the  private 
parlor  of  a  certain  New  York  hotel. 

"  She  was  wearing  valuable  jewels, 
worth,  according  to  her  husband's  esti- 
mate, nearlv  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars,  and  she  confessed  to  her  husband, 
when  she  came  to  her  senses  (he  having 
been  summoned  by  the  proprietors,  who 
knew  her  by  sight),  that  she  had  made 
the  acquaintance  months  before  of  Mr. 
T.  C.  Piatt,  a  most  fascinating  man, 
who  alienated  her  affections  and  then 
persuaded  her  to  elope  with  him  and 
wear  her  jewels  in  celebration  of  the 
joyous  occasion. 

"  She  had  dressed  up  in  her  best,  and 
her  trunks  had  been  smuggled  out  to  a 
steamer,  and  she  met  her  captivator  to 
lunch  once  more  in  dear  old  New  Y'ork 
before  going  abroad  forever.  But  the 
base  villain,  neglectful  of  her  charms, 
had  chloroformed  her  and  made  off  w^ith 
her  gems. 

"The  husband,  a  fiery  little  fellow, 
wished  to  kill  him  on  general  principles 
and  try  the  case  afterwards.  The  detec- 
tives prevented  this.  He  was  placed 
under  arrest,  gave  bail  at  once,  and  sent 
for  me. 

"He  said  the  lady  wished  to  elope, 
for  she  thirsted  after  notoriety  and  con- 
sidered her  husband  humdrum.  Mr. 
Piatt,  however,  had  stoutly  refused  to 
go  the  length  of  a  trip  to  Europe,  say- 
ing to  me,  with  a  rather  wicked  man  of 
the  world  grin,  that  he  had  been  sick 
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of  the  affair  for  some  time^  and  didn't 
care  to  be  seasick  of  it  also. 

"  His  honest  opinion  was  that,  in  re- 
venge for  his  refusal  to  humor  her  per- 
versity, the  lady  had  put  up  this  job  on 
him.  Luckily  he  had,  as  before,  an  ab- 
solutely irrefragable  alibi,  but  it  was  of 
a  kind  he  was  extremely  sensitive  about 
making  public. 

"The  long  and  short  was  this:  His 
friend,  Professor  Wines,  had  been  using 
him  as  an  hypnotic  subject  over  in 
Brooklyn — ^had  often  done  so  before  in 
the  interests  of  that  science — ^and  at 
the  very  time  of  the  alleged  assault  with 
chloroform  and  robbery  of  the  lady  Mr. 
T.  C.  Piatt  was  in  a  trance  and  being 
studied  by  various  gentlemen  in  Brook- 
lyn. He  had  only  come  out  of  this  hyp- 
notic state  an  hour  before  the  visit  to 
his  house  by  the  detectives. 

"  Naturally  he  shrank  very  much 
from  the  notoriety  that  must  attach  to 
such  a  case,  if  exploited  in  the  press, 
and  he  feared  Professor  Wines  might 
like  to  give  an  exhibition  in  court  of  his 
peculiar  power  over  him. 

''  I  went  to  see  the  witnesses  and  the 
professor,  and  found  the  alibi  as  per- 
fect as  usual,  and,  just  as  Mr.  Piatt  had 
surmised.  Professor  Wines  was  only  too 
eager  to  prove  his  hypnotic  powers  in 
court. 

"I  found  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Willie  Van 
Box's  lawyers  a  pair  of  obstinate  fools, 
who  would  not  yield  to  reason  in  ad- 
vance, but  were  determined  to  press  the 
case.    It  was  set  for  three  weeks  ahead. 

"  Five  days  later  Mr.  Piatt  wired  for 
me.  I  came  at  once.  He  was  in  bed,  a 
ghastly  wreck  of  the  strong,  handsome 
man  of  middle  age  that  he  had  been. 

" '  I  am  stricken,'  he  said,  *  with  a 
mortal  malady.  My  death  is  only  a  few 
days  distant.    Make  my  will  at  once.' 

"  A  queer,  but  satisfactory,  document 
it  was.  Every  dollar  of  his  well  invested 
property  he  left  to  me,  his  lawyer,  mak- 
ing me  sole  administrator  of  the  estate 
in  consideration  of  my  services  and  ap- 
preciation of  my  character,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  insist  on  my  writing  down, 
much  to  the  deflowering  of  my  modesty. 

*^' There  is  only  one  thing  more  to 
do,'  said  Mr.  Piatt  in  a  husky  voice. 
'  In  my  safe  deposit  box — here  is  the 
key — ^you  will  find  a  little  sealed  pack- 


age. Please  send  it  by  express  after  my 
death,  with  a  letter  announcing  that 
fact,  to  Mr.  Matthew  Bartley,  care  of 
the  cashier  of  the  Traders'  Bank,  in  Bal- 
timore. That's  all,  and  now  I  must  try 
to  die  as  easy  as  I  can.' 

"  I  tried  hard  to  cheer  up  my  queer 
client;  but  I  could  see  the  sign  of  death 
on  him.  He  had  the  very  best  medical 
attendance,  but  he  passed  away  the  very 
day  before  his  case  was  to  be  tried — 
much  to  my  regret,  for  I  will  confess  I 
feared  that  with  him  died  a  secret.  1 
had  one  little  hope,  however. 

"  The  funeral  over,  I  wrote  to  the 
cashier  of  the  Traders'  Bank  and  re- 
quested the  address  of  Mr.  Bartley.  The 
reply  was  briefly  that  any  communica- 
tion for  the  gentleman  addressed  to  the 
cashier's  care  would  reach  him. 

"  Then  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bartley  that,  if 
he  would  present  himself  at  my  office,  I 
would  take  pleasure  in  handing  him  a 
package  from  the  late  Mr.  T.  C.  Piatt. 

"  About  two  weeks  later  I  got  a  letter 
from  London  expressing  profound  re- 
gret for  Mr.  Piatt's  demise  and  bidding 
me  send  the  package  in  care  of  the 
cashier  of  the  Traders'  Bank,  who.wouhl 
keep  it  till  the  writer's  return  from 
Europe. 

"It  was  immaterial  to  Mr.  Bartley, 
as  he  expected  to  remain  in  Europe  the 
rest  of  the  year,  and  was  now  on  the 
point  of  going  to  Brussels,  where  I 
might  address  him,  if  any  further  cor- 
respondence was  necessary. 

"  It  flashed  across  me,  being  a  crimi- 
nal lawyer,  that  Brussels  was  a  place 
where  a  criminal  felt  especially  safe, 
there  being  no  extradition  treaty  with 
Belgium  at  that  time.  My  mind  was 
made  up  instantly. 

"I  would  go  to  Brussels  and  hand 
the  mysterious  package  to  Mr.  Bartley 
in  person.  He  must  know  its  contents, 
and,  if  I  opened  it  in  his  presence  alid 
demanded  a  receipt  therefor,  I  could 
give  an  excellent  reason  for  gratifying 
my  curiosity,  namely,  that  my  action 
was  merely  a  matter  of  precaution  on 
accoimt  of  the  possibly  great  value  of 
the  trust  or  bailment. 

"  I  took  the  next  steamer  and  went  to 
Brussels,  registered  (in  such  bad  hand- 
writing that  no  man  could  read  it)  at 
the  same  hotel  where  Mr.  Bartlev  was 
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Rlaying,  and  then  I  did  something  which 
1  have  always  thought  peculiarly  clever. 

'^  I  went  out  and  got  the  card  of  a 
jewelry  firm.  This  I  sent  up  to  Mr. 
Bartley's  room  by  a  bellboy,  telling  him 
in  French,  which  I  speak  like  a  Bel- 
gian, that  I  wished  to  show  the  Ameri- 
can millionaire  some  remarkably  fine 
jewels. 

^^  The  bait  was  taken.  Mr.  Hartley 
told  the  bellboy  to  bring  me  up.  When 
I  entered,  the  room  was  rather  dark  and 
the  occupant  was  writing  at  a  small 
table  with  his  back  towards  the  door. 

"  ^  Here  is  the  gentleman,'  said  the 
bellboy  and  retired. 

^^^Just  one  moment,  monsieur,  if 
you  please,  and  meantime  seat  yourself,* 
said  a  rather  familiar  voice  in  fairly 
good  French. 

"He  languidly  finished  his  writing; 
then  wheeled  about  suddenly.  I  sprang 
up,  crying: 

'' '  Piatt,  by  all  that's- 


ic  n 


The  next  instant  I  was  covered  by 
a  derringer,  and  in  a  cool  voice,  just  like 
Piatt's,  the  gentleman  said: 

"  *  Be  quiet  and  tell  me  who  you  are 
and  what  you  want  with  me.' 

"  *  Sir,'  said  I,  '  you  can  put  away 
tliat  little  popgun.  I  have  looked  can- 
non in  the  face.  I  am  General  Benja- 
min F.  Ludlow  at  your  service,  heir  and 
administrator  of  the  late  T.  C.  Piatt  of 
Xew  York  and  bringer  of  a  box  of — 
ahem — I  suppose,  family  jewels  to  you. 

" '  I  think,  however,  you  will  have  to 
prove  who  you  are;  for,  if  I  didn't  know 
that  my  client  was  dead  and  buried,  I 
should  be  willing  to  swear  on  the  Bible, 
Koran  and  Talmud  combined,  that  you 
are  T.  C.  Piatt  and  no  other.' 

"  He  laid  aside  his  revolver,  laughed 
pleasantly,  offered  me  a  cigar — ^which  I 
took  as  a  kind  of  fragrant  retainer — and 
said,  in  a  quiet  voice: 

^^  ^  I  can  prove  I  am  Matthew  Bart- 
ley,  and,  if  you  will  give  me  that  little 
bundle,  I  will  show  you  its  contents,' 

"I  hesitated  a  moment.  But  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  a  gentleman  in  whom  a 
trust  had  been  reposed,  what  right  had 
I  to  refuse? 

'^  Before  opening  the  package  Mr. 
Bartley  handed  me  a  piece  of  paper — a 
chock  to  bearer  on  Baring  Brothers — 
and  said:  'General,  this  is  a  little  re- 


tainer in  case  I  should  ever  need  your 


services. 
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Then  he  broke  the  seals  and  poured 
out  on  the  table  a  cascade  of  brilliancv 
and  beauty,  necklace,  bracelets,  rings 
and  so  forth,  worth  a  fortune. 

" '  Mrs.  Willie  Van  Eox's  jewels,'  I 
cried. 

'^  *  Possibly  once,'  he  replied; '  I  don't 
keep  tab  on  American  society  dames, 
their  jewels  and  their  heart  affairs.  All 
I  know  is  that  in  the  future  these  things 
will  be  worn  by  Mrs.  Bartley  that  is  to 
be.  They  may  not  be  quite  stylish 
enough  for  her;  but  I  can  have  them 
reset  to  suit  her  taste,  eh,  general?' 

"  The  charming  rascal  purred  a 
laugh  and  leaned  back  in  liis  chair. 

" '  Tell  me  all  about  Piatt  and  your- 
self,' I  said. 

"  *  Why,  general,  your  own  imagina- 
tion surely  can  fill  the  bill.  Piatt— dear 
old  man,  I'm  sorry  he  has  pegged  out, 
for  he  was  true  as  steel — and  myself 
have  been  partners  ever  since  the  day 
we  met  and  realized  our  oneness  in 
height,  hair,  eyes,  features,  voice,  man- 
ner, gait,  and,  if  you  please,  in  business 
ability. 

" '  Nobody  ever  saw  us  together,  but 
when  any  covp  was  to  be  made  by  Piatt 
I  had  always  an  alibi  ready  with  asso- 
ciations carefully  worked  up  in  advance. 
Piatt  was  wonderfully  dexterous  and 
frequently  got  away  with  things,  where 
no  shadow  of  suspicion  attached  to  him 
and  where  it  wasn't  necessary  to  prove 
any  alibi. 

"  ^  That  forgery  on  the  bank,  how- 
ever, and  this  last  jewel  case  Piatt  ought 
not  to  have  done.  It  was  \^Tong.  The 
risks  were  too  great.  But  he  had  grown 
a  little  bit  vain  of  his  powers  and  after 
all,  poor  fellow ' — Mr.  Bartley  actually 
rubbed  a  tear  from  his  cheek — ^  I  sup- 
pose Mrs.  Van  liox,  plus  her  jewels,  was 
a  temptation  too  great  to  be  resisted.' 

"'Well,  Mr.  Bartley,  may  I  ask,  as 
your  counsel,  now  that  your  partner  has 
demised,  what  are  you  going  to  do? ' 

" '  General  Ludlow,  I  am  rich.  I  have 
invested  my  profits  carefully  for  years. 
I  intend  to  retire  and  reform.' 

''And  he  did,"  added  General  Lud- 
low, after  a  reminiscent  pause;  "he  is 
now  a  member  of  Congress  and  the  pil- 
lar of  a  church  out  West." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  TBAGEDY  OF  THE  SEA. 

THE  hurricane  which  swept  the 
northeast  coast  of  America  in  the 
latter  part  of  November,  1898,  caused 
loss  of  life  and  damage  to  property  al- 
most unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
American  commerce.  For  weeks  the 
columns  of  the  daily  press  were  filled 
with  accounts  of  disaster  and  heroic 
deeds  of  rescue,  and  each  vessel  which 
crept  crippled  into  port  brought  news 
of  added  horrors. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the 
27th,  the  hurricane  reached  its  height 
in  that  lonely  expanse  of  ocean  north  of 
the  fishing  banks. 

It  is  uncommon  for  the  great  Euro- 
pean steamships  to  follow  the  northern 
path  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  during  the 
winter  months;  the  danger  of  collision 
with  icebergs  in  the  fogs  which  prevail 
at  this  time  is  much  too  great.  But  one 
steamship,  a  freighter  of  the  Blue  Star 
line,  bound  for  Boston  from  Liverpool, 
had  borne  considerably  to  the  north- 
ward of  her  regular  course  and  in  the 
thick  of  the  gale  was  caught  something 
like  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  northeast 
of  the  Virgin  Reef. 


There  was  no  fog,  but  the  snow  and 
sleet  wrapped  the  laboring  vessel  about 
like  a  winding  sheet. 

Captain  Leuterbeck  did  not  leave  the 
deck  for  more  than  five  minutes  at  a 
time  from  midnight  Saturday  until  the 
Persis  ran  out  of  the  belt  of  the  hurri- 
cane on  Monday  afternoon.  His  first 
officer,  injured  by  a  broken  cable  when 
the  gale  first  struck,  was  in  his  berth, 
and  the  captain's  chief  assistant  in  the 
navigation  of  the  steamer  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  crew  was  the  second 
mate,  Mr.  Laine. 

Benson  Laine  was  new  to  the  Blue 
Star  line — this  was  his  first  voyage  on 
one  of  its  steamers,  in  fact — ^but  Cap- 
tain Leuterbeck  had  already  decided 
that  he  was  a  remarkably  good  officer. 

The  Persis  rolled  heavily  as  the  wind 
and  sea  increased  and  shortly  after  mid- 
day on  Sunday  the  captain  and  second 
officer  seriously  discussed  the  advisa- 
bility of  lightening  her  by  jettisoning  a 
portion  of  the  cargo.  But  the  danger 
of  the  vesseFs  shipping  a  sea  (which  she 
did  occasionally)  while  her  hatches  were 
open,  deterred  them  from  doing  this 
except  as  a  last  resort. 

Laine  had  left  the  captain  on  the 
quarter  and  struggled  forward  by  aid 
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of  the  life  lines  and  had  reached  the 
forecastle  when  there  was  a  sudden  erv' 
from  the  men  on  lookout  in  her  bows. 

Instantly  through  the  swirling  cloud 
of  snow  and  spray  a  great,  ice  covered 
boom  shot  into  view.  Behind  it  was  the 
huge  mass  of  a  sailing  ship,  observed  too 
late  to  avoid  collision. 

The  strange  vessel  was  on  nearly  the 
same  course  as  the  Persis.  She  slid  past 
the  steamer,  her  great  boom  tearing 
through  the  wire  rigging  as  though  the 
cables  were  pack  thread ;  but  the  Persis, 
caught  by  a  mighty  wave,  was  driven 
full  against  the  stranger's  hull!  There 
was  a  crash  which  rose  above  the  noise 
of  the  storm  and  both  vessels  staggered 
back — then  came  together  again. 

Captain  licuterbeck  dashed  to  the 
wheelhouse,  and,  courting  the  fearful 
danger  of  the  cross  seas,  brought  the 
Persis  about.  Shrieks  and  cries  arose 
from  the  stranger.  Those  on  the  deck 
of  the  Persis  heard  a  stentorian  voice 
exclaim: 

^'  Merciful  God!  we  are  sinking!  *' 

Laine  had  reached  the  rail  directly 
under  the  spot  where  the  sailing  ship 
had  been  struck.  She  seemed  to  hang 
there  helpless ;  but  the  Persis  was  slow- 
ly swinging  off. 

Suddenly  a  figure  appeared  at  the  rail 
of  the  vessel  above  him.  Laine  could 
see  a  face  drawn  and  pale  with  horror. 

^^  We  are  sinking !  "  the  voice  cried 
again. 

Those  upon  the  steamer's  deck  saw 
that  the  man  above  them  bore  some- 
thing in  his  arms  and  as  the  two  vessels 
began  to  swing  clear  of  each  other  he 
leaned  over  the  rail  and  tossed  his  bur- 
den towards  Laine. 

The  man  miscalculated  the  distance 
— Laine  saw  it  at  a  glance.  The  Persis 
was  falling  off  swiftly  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  colliding  vessels  was  widen- 
ing every  second. 

The  second  officer  leaned  as  far  over 
the  side  as  he  could,  his  arms  out- 
stretched to  catch  the  precious  object, 
for  he  saw  what  the  others  aboard  the 
Persis  did  not.  He  saw  a  woman's  face 
peering  out  of  the  heavy  cloak  which 
enwrapped  her  figure ! 

He  caught  her  as  she  fell — ^but  not  in 
his  arms;  barely  with  the  tips  of  his 
fingers.     He  clung  desperately  to  the 


folds  of  the  woman's  garments;  her 
weight  drew  him  steadily  over  the  rail ; 
but  he  would  not  release  his  hold. 

He  shouted,  but  his  voice  was  lost  in 
the  hurricane.  The  Persis  rolled  to 
leeward  and  as  her  rail  almost  dipped  in 
the  sea,  Laine  slipped  over  the  side  and, 
still  clinging  to  the  woman,  was  lost  at 
once  in  the  seething  water. 

Before  he  could  struggle  to  the  sur- 
face both  vessels  had  swept  on. 

For  a  moment  he  rose  on  the  summit 
of  a  wave,  the  woman  clasped  tightly  to 
his  breast.  But  the  sleet  had  again  shut 
down  and  he  could  neither  see  nor  hear 
the  colliding  vessels. 

For  years  Laine  had  followed  the  sea. 
Whenever  his  ship  had  left  port  he  faced 
the  possibility  of  just  such  a  death  as 
now  confronted  him.  Therefore  he  was 
calm. 

There  was  the  memory  of  neither 
wife,  nor  child,  nor  friend,  to  agonize 
and  confuse  his  mind.  He  was  a  home- 
less man — indeed,  a  friendless  man;  if 
this  was  the  end  he  was^atisfied. 

But  he  did  not  give  himself  over  to 
despair.  Wliile  he  possessed  strength 
for  the  effort  he  felt  that  he  must  battle 
for  the  life  fate  had  so  strangely  in- 
trusted to  him.  The  woman  he  held 
had  home,  and  friends,  and  loved  ones. 

He  shifted  the  burden  to  his  back, 
locking  her  arms  around  his  neck.  She 
was  not  insensible,  for  her  fingers 
clasped  themselves  and  she  did  not  hold 
him  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  move- 
ment of  his  arms.  She  allowed  her  body 
to  rise  easily,  freeing  him  of  every  re- 
sponsibility but  that  of  keeping  them 
both  afloat. 

Laine  struck  out  blindly,  endeavor- 
ing to  ride  the  waves  rather  than  go 
through  them,  and  for  several  minutes 
managed  to  keep  both  their  heads  above 
the  surface. 

Suddenly  his  hand  struck  cruelly 
against  something  floating  with  them  in 
the  sea.  Again  the  heaving  waters  cast 
him  against  it.  He  seized  the  thing  with 
both  hands. 

Although  he  could  see  nothing,  he 
knew  it  to  be  a  bit  of  floating  wreck — ^a 
spar  with  rigging  and  torn  bits  of  can- 
vas attached. 

With  infinite  pains  he  drew  himself 
^upon  it  and  then  raised  the  woman  to 
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liis  side.  The  waters  still  broke  over 
them,  and  they  were  forced  to  cling 
desperately  to  the  wreckage;  but  while 
it  held  together  they  could  not  sink. 

Groping  blindly,  Laine  found  a  piece 
of  cable  which  he  passed  around  his 
companion's  body  and  bound  her  closely 
to  the  rude  raft.  He  did  the  same  for 
himself  with  a  second  bit  of  rope.  Thus 
they  lay,  speechless,  half  frozen,  cruelly 
beaten  by  the  waves,  and — waited. 

Laine  did  not  ask  himself  if  he  hoped 
for  rescue.  The  utter  impossibility  of 
that  was  apparent.  How  long  he  and 
his  companion  could  remain  alive  upon 
their  insecure  raft  was  an  unanswerable 
question;  it  was  scarcely  probable  that 
they  would  outlast  the  gale.  At  tliat 
time  there  was  no  sign  of  a  decrease  in 
the  storm. 

The  spar  and  its  attendant  cordage 
and  canvas  floundered  through  the 
waves  rather  than  over  them,  and  the 
two  castaways  were  often  entirely  sub- 
merged. Laine  readied  out  one  hand 
to  his  companion  and  the  pressure  of 
her  fingers  assured  him,  from  time  to 
time,  that  she  was  still  alive  and  con- 
scious. 

The  night  came  on,  but  seemed  to  be 
little  darker  than  the  day.  The  storm 
was  lessening  in  severity;  the  cold,  how- 
ever, was  intense.  Laine  was  quite  con- 
fident that  he  would  never  see  the  light 
of  another  day,  and  he  was  so  benumbed 
in  both  brain  and  body  that  he  scarcely 
oared.  If  this  was  the  end  of  life,  he 
only  wished  death  might  come  quickly. 
.  Of  a  sudden  through  his  dull  sense 
of  hearing  there  penetrated  a  new 
sound.  He  heard  it  for  some  time  be- 
i  fore  he  was  sufficiently  aroused  to  won- 
der what  it  meant.  Was  it  the  hoarse 
growling  of  a  steamer's  siren?  But  as 
!  the  sound  grew  Laine  realized  that  it 
'  was  no  fog  horn.  It  was  an  intermit- 
'  tent  booming — ^like  the  regular  wash  of 
great  combers  on  a  rocky  shore ;  it  must 
be  the  sea  breaking  against  a  rocky 
coast. 

The  discovery  fairly  startled  his  brain 
into  its  usual  activity.  Breakers  on  the 
shore — impossible!  At  noon,  just  be- 
fore the  collision,  the  wind  had  been 
from  the  northeast.  Had  it  shifted  and, 
combined  with  the  ocean  currents,  car- 
ried them — where? 


He  tried  to  reason  it  out.  What  land 
was  there  within  any  possible  distance 
of  the  Persis  when  he  had  fallen  over- 
board? If  the  wind  had  remained  in 
the  same  quarter  he  would  find  none 
nearer  than  the  Bermudas,  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  or  more  away. 

If  the  wind  had  whipped  about  and 
the  spar  was  being  cast  upon  Newfound- 
land, the  gale  must  have  swept  them 
along  at  a  terrific  speed.  Newfoundland 
had  been  three  or  four  hundred  miles 
from  the  Persis  at  noon.  It  could  not 
now  be  long  after  midnight. 

Were  the  waves  breaking  on  some  un- 
marked reef  and  would  they  be  dashed 
to  pieces  by  the  pounding  sea?  He 
trembled  as  he  listened. 

Mingled  with  the  wave  beat  was  the 
occasional  crash  of  a  falling  rock.  Evi- 
dently the  coast  they  were  approaching 
was  bold  and  dangerous. 

The  sea,  washing  far  up  the  cliffs,  was 
loosening  boulders,  which,  from  time  to 
time,  came  crashinsr  down  the  steep  de- 
scent. To  land  upon  such  a  coast — 
even  were  landing  possible — was  to 
court  death. 

Louder  grew  the  roar  of  the  sea. 
Laine  loosened  the  rope  which  bound 
him  to  the  wreckage,  but  he  did  not  un- 
fasten the  woman.  He  feared  she  was 
insensible  and  he  did  not  possess  the 
strength  to  uphold  both  himself  and 
her. 

He  raised  his  body  as  high  as  possible 
and  tried  to  pierce  the  gloom  with  spray 
blinded  eyes.  Somewhere  ahead  a  vast 
body  seemed  to  grow  in  the  darkness. 
The  crash  of  the  breakers  was  deaf- 
ening. 

Suddenly  he  saw  that  they  were  right 
in  by  the  shore.  On  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left  were  seemingly  black,  drip- 
ping rocks.  Before  them,  higher  than 
his  poor  vision  could  discover,  loomed 
the  glistening  wall  of  adamant,  the 
spray  dashing  far  up  its  slope. 

The  bit  of  wreckage  to  which  they 
clung  seemed  seized  by  a  giant  hand  and 
flung  spitefully  against  the  stern  wall. 
But,  as  the  wave  swept  them  forward, 
Laine  saw  a  deep  crack — an  unfathomed 
opening  in  the  rock. 

The  spar  and  its  human  freight  shot 
into  the  haven — it  suddenly  became 
dark,  for  the  opening  was  roofed  over — 
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and  then,  in  a  breath,  the  spar  ground- 
ed upon  a  sloping  beach! 

He  painfully  drew  himself  upon  the 
rock.  He  shook  the  salt  water  from  his 
eyes  and  glanced  fearfully  about. 

There  was  only  a  faint  gray  light  and 
he  could  not  guess  at  the  dimensions  of 
the  place.  But,  for  the  moment,  they 
were  safe. 

Lainc  drew  out  his  knife  and  quickly 
severed  the  lashings  which  bound  his 
companion  to  the  wreckage.  As  he 
painfully  dragged  her  upon  the  rock  his 
hand  instinctively  felt  for  her  heart. 
Its  action  was  stronger  than  he  had 
dared  hope;  but  she  appeared  to  have 
lost  consciousness. 

Laine  crawled  farther  up  the  sloping 
rock,  bearing  the  woman  in  his  arms. 
The  waves  ceased  to  reach  him,  but  the 
rocks  were  slippery  with  the  action  of 
the  sea  and  there  seemed  no  dry  spot 
in  the  cavern. 

At  length  he  sank  down  upon  a  flat 
table  of  rock,  unable  to  go  farther.  The 
woman  lay  a  dead  weight  in  his  arms. 
His  last  thought  was  that  he  must  shield 
her  from  the  cold  stone;  then  he  lapsed 
into  unconsciousness  himself,  her  head 
pillowed  upon  his  breast. 


CHArTER  II. 

A  CAVE   OF  MYSTERY. 

,  Laine  was  slowly  freezing  to  death. 
He  seemed  to  have  been  immersed  in 
ice  water  for  hours  and  aroused  by  the 
thought  that  he  had  slipped  back  into 
the  sea  again,  he  felt  the  pressure  of 
his  companion  against  his  breast  with- 
drawn. 

She  was  struggling  to  rise  and  his 
arms  relaxed.  His  eyelids,  almost  glued 
together  with  salt  water,  slowly  opened. 

He  could  see  little  but  the  outline  of 
her  figure;  but  he  knew  she  was  peering 
into  his  face. 

"Dead!  dead!'^  she  whispered,  and 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  for  the  first  time 
heard,  thrilled  Laine  to  sudden  life. 

"  No !  no ! '' . he  muttered.  "  Tm  not" 
dead.    But  I  am  fast  freezing  to  death.^' 

"You  are  lying  in  water,  sir/*  said 
the  girl;  "no  wonder  you  are  cold.'* 

Lainc  slowly  dragged  himself  up- 
right.   He  had  been  lying  in  a  shallow 


pool.  The  rock  seemed  to  have  been 
hollowed  slightly,  and  he  had  dropped 
upon  the  lowest  portion. 

"  How  did  we  get  here — ^and  where 
are  we?  "  she  asked.  "  The  last  I  re- 
member we  were  fighting  for  a  breath 
now  and  then  between  the  waves.'' 

"  You  remember  when  I  lashed  you 
to  the  spar  ?  " 

"  Yes.'' 

"  It  was  hours  after  that — how  long 
I  do  not  know — when  I  first  heard  the 
breakers  upon  this  shore." 

"  I  fear  I  had  lost  consciousness." 

"  Undoubtedly.  I  had  nearly  done 
so  mvself." 

"  But  where  are  we  now?  " 

"  In  some  cavity  in  the  cliff  where  the 
sea  providentially  drove  us.  The  shore 
is  terrible  hereabout.  I  feared  we 
should  be  dashed  to  pieces.  But  it  was 
the  Almighty's  will  that  we  should  not 
die  tliat  death.    We  are  here." 

"  But  where?  " 

"As  to  our  situation  I  can  only 
guess,"  responded  Laine.  "The  wind 
may  have  shifted  half  a  dozen  times 
while  we  were  tossing  about  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves.  To  what  coast  it 
has  driven  us  I  can  only  see  one  possible 
answer — Xewf oundland.  What  part  of 
that  coast  I  do  not  know.'* 

"  How  long  have  we  been  here?  ** 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  idea.  I 
think,  however,  that  it  must  be  after 
sunrise." 

"  It  was — it  was  yesterday  I  was  lost 
overboard?  "  she  asked  hesitatingly. 

"  Oh,  yes.  Most  certainly.  The  two 
ships  collided  soon  after  noon.** 

"You  belonged  ou  that  other 
vessel?" 

"  I  was  second  mate  of  the  Persis — 
steam  freighter  of  the  Blue  Star  line." 

"Ours  was  the  three  stick  ship  Ne- 
vada.   My  father  was  captain.** 

"  He  was  the  man,  then,  who  tried  to 
toss  you  on  to  our  deck?** 

"Yes.  He  said  we  were  sinking. 
Poor  father ! " 

"The  Nevada  may  have  been  less 
damaged  than  he  supposed,"  said  Laine, 
cheerfully.  "  You  would  have  reached 
us  all  right  if  the  two  vessels  had  not 
sheered  off  from  each  other  so  sud- 
denly.** 

"  And  you  are  suffering  this  terrible 
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experience  for  trying  to  catch  me/^  said 
the  girl,  putting  out  her  hand  to  take 
Laine^s. 

"  I  was  at  the  rail  and  as  the  Pereis 
dipped  to  leeward  I  slipped  overboard/' 
he  returned,  non  committally. 

"  Aijd  now  what  can  we  do?  '^ 

"  I  hardly  know.  What  do  you  think 
is  our  first  need?'' 

^'  Water  I  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  am 
parched  for  a  drink." 

The  intense  longing  in  her  voice 
aroused  him  completely.  "  There  must 
be  fresh  water  somewhere/'  he  said, 
hopefully.  "  Bemain  where  you  are  and 
let  me  search." 

*'  I — I  am  afraid  you  will  fall  from 
these  rocks  and  be  drowned." 

^*I'll  be  careful.  I  don't  want  an- 
other ducking/'  he  returned,  trying  to 
speak  cheerfully. 

**  I  must  go  with  you,"  she  declared, 
a  tremor  in  her  voice.  "  I  am  afraid  to 
stay  alone." 

"  All  right.  But  don't  you  slip  off. 
Hold  on  to  my  coat.  There  we  have  it. 
Now  come." 

Laine  started  back  from  the  sea. 
They  had  not  progressed  ten  feet  when 
the  wall  of  the  cavity  was  reached. 

It  was  an  irregular  wall;  the  rock 
was  covered  with  excrescences  and 
pendants  like  stalactites.  Laine,  rest- 
ing his  bare  hand  upon  one  of  these, 
made  an  astounding  discovery.  The 
rock  changed  form  and  melted  beneath 
his  hand ! 

He  broke  a  piece  from  the  slippery 
surface  and  put  it  to  his  tongue.  It  was 
ice! 

"Here  is  drink  in  plenty/'  he  said, 
passing  the  ice  to  his  companion.  "  The 
wralls  of  the  place  are  covered  with  it. 
Even  the  floor  seems  to  be  of  ice." 

He  stooped  and  felt  of  what  he  had 
before  supposed  to  be  rock. 

*^Yes,  we  are  in  an  ice  cave.  We 
shall  not  die  of  thirst — ^if  we  do  of 
cold,"  he  added,  sotto  voce. 

"An  ice  cave,"  she  repeated,  reflee- 
tivelv.  "I  think  I  have  read  of  such 
things." 

"Probably.  Now  you  feel  one.  It 
can^t  be  said  that  we  see  much  here." 

"But  don't  you  think  it  is  lighter 
yonder?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
light  beyond  us." 


"  Daylight,  I  hope,"  said  her  com- 
panion. "If  there  is  a  back  entrance 
to  this  place  we  are  all  right.  Suppose 
we  advance?" 

A  few  yards  beyond  the  cave  nar- 
rowed to  a  mere  passage.  The  walls, 
floor  and  ceiling  were  of  ice — ^hard, 
black  ice.  But  it  was  lighter  in  the 
passage  than  elsewhere. 

The  sunlight  faintly  pierced  the  dome 
above  them  and  shed  a  shadowy  illumi- 
nation in  this  portion  of  the  cavern. 

"  Perhaps  this  ice  melts  out  in  sum- 
mer," thought  Laine.  "  Shall  we  have 
to  wait  imtil  then?  "  But  he  suggested 
no  such  hopeless  idea  to  his  comrade. 

"  The  ice  seems  dryer  here  than  down 
yonder,"  said  the  girl. 

"  You  sit  down  here,  then,"  he  com- 
manded. "  I  shan't  go  far  away.  I 
want  to  try  to  drag  that  wreckage  out 
of  the  water." 

She  acquiesced  and  he  crept  back 
towards  the  sea.  His  companion  had 
suggested  water  as  their  greatest  neces- 
sity ;  the  water  was  supplied.  But  Laine 
believed  another  element  to  be  more 
necessarv  than  that. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  cave  was  far 
below  the  freezing  point.  His  own  body 
was  stiff  with  the  cold  and  his  compan- 
ion's sufferings  must  be  as  great.  Their 
principal  need  was  fire,  not  water. 

A  fire  in  an  ice  cave!  It  was  by  no 
means  an  impossibility.  The  Esqui- 
maux heat  their  igloos;  true,  they  use 
lamps,  but  Laine  had  often  built  an 
open  fire  on  the  ice  when  fishing  in  the 
winter. 

He  had  plenty  of  matches  in  a  water 
tight  case.  All  he  lacked  was  fuel.  All 
he  lacked!    Fuel  was  everything. 

He  found  the  mass  of  splintered  spar 
and  tangled  cordage  which  had  so  suc- 
cessfully borne  them  up  the  night  be- 
fore, and  after  much  exertion  drew  it 
entirely  out  of  the  sea.  With  his  heavy 
sailor  s  knife  he  cut  away  the  canvas 
from  the  spar  and  laid  it  on  one  side 
to  dry.  There  was  a  piece  some  six  feet 
square — evidently  part  of  a  new  storm 
sail. 

His  knife  blade  was  strong  and  sharp 
and  with  care  he  could  reduce  much  of 
the  spar  to  kindling  wood.  But  how 
jcould  he  dry  it? 

It  was  alreadv  covered  with  a  thin 
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coating  of  ice  and  in  the  temperature  of 
the  cave  this  would  scarcely  melt.  H6 
was  as  far  from  fire  as  he  had  been  be- 
fore obtaining  the  spar. 

Occasionally  Laine  called  reassuring- 
ly to  his  comrade;  but  her  replies  grew 
drowsy.  The  cold  was  lulling  her  to 
sleep,  and  if  that  happened  she  might 
never  awake. 

It  was  with  some  trouble  that  her 
companion  aroused  her  and  ordered  her 
to  get  up  and  walk  about.  But  she  could 
scarcely  keep  her  feet. 

"  We  must  have  heat — somewhere — 
somehow — I  must  find  it !  "  he  told  him- 
self.   ''  She  will  die  of  the  cold." 

He  hurried  away  towards  the  sea 
again  and  searched  industriously  along 
its  brink. 

The  water  was  quiet  inside  the  cave. 
The  storm  had  evidently  subsided,  for 
the  booming  of  the  surf  without  had  be- 
come a  gentle  murmur,  interspersed 
with  the  occasional  crash  of  the  falling 
boulders. 

The  mouth  of  the  cave,  through 
which  they  had  been  swept,  was  entirely 
under  water.  They  must  have  been 
completely  submerged  when  carried  into 
the  place. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  sea  was  some 
loose  wreckage ;  everything  was  covered 
with  ice  like  the  spar.  But  by  and  by 
Laine  came  upon  something  which  w^as 
neither  wood  nor  cordage. 

For  a  moment  he  shrank  back  in  hor- 
ror; he  thought  it  a  dead  body — ^a 
ghastly  memento  of  the  gale.  Pulling 
forth  his  matches,  he  scratched  one  care- 
fully inside  his  coat.  The  little  tongue 
of  flame  danced  mockingly  in  a  hundred 
fantastic  reflections  on,  ice  and  water. 

It  was  a  body  that  lay  at  his  feet;  but 
it  was  not  that  of  a  human  being.  It 
was  a  dead  seal — torn  and  mutilated 
either  by  the  sharp  rocks  or  by  some 
creature  that  had  preyed  upon  it. 

Laine  allowed  the  match  to  burn  to 
his  fingers,  and  the  tears  of  thanksgiv- 
ing trickled  down  his  cheeks  as  he 
dropped  the  glowing  spark,  hissing,  into 
the  water.    He  had  found  his  fuel ! 

He  was  obliged  to  loosen  the  frozen 
body  of  the  seal  with  his  knife  before  he. 
could  drag  it  back  to  the  spot  where  he 
had  left  his  companion,  where  he  swift- 
ly flayed  a  portion  of  it. 


Between  the  skin  and  the  flesh  was  a 
thick  layer  of  fat,  or  blubber,  and  this 
blubber  is  what  the  Esquimaux  uses  to 
heat  his  igloo.  Chopping  out  a  chunk 
of  the  animal  fat,  Laine  laid  it  on  a  piece 
of  plank  and  looked  about  for  something 
of  which  to  manufacture  a  wick. 

His  companion  was  fast  dropping  into 
insensibility  again;  he  shook  her  until 
she  was  sufficiently  aroused  to  answer 
his  questions  intelligently. 

Laine  had  no  linen  shirt.  Did  she 
have  on  a  linen  or  cotton  skirt?  He 
must  have  something  of  the  kind  for  a 
wick  before  they  could  Imve  a  fire.  She 
wore  nothing  but  woolen  clothing;  but 
she  had  a  handkerchief — and  it  was 
comparatively  dry.  Laine  seized  it 
eagerly. 

He  stripped  the  linen  into  narrow 
pieces  and  then  picked  the  pieces  to 
shreds.  Twisted  together  loosely,  the 
bits  of  linen  made  a  passable  wick. 
Laine  hoped  that  it  would  smolder,  at 
least,  until  the  frozen  blubber  began  to 
melt. 

Cutting  a  hole  through  the  blubber, 
he  passed  the  improvised  wick  through 
it  and  hastened  to  try  the  rude  contriv- 
ance. He  did  not  succeed  in  lighting 
the  wick  with  his  first  match;  but  the 
second  was  successful. 

The  light  stuff  blazed  a  .little  and 
then  died  down  to  a  coal.  But  the  coal 
glowed,  and  after  blowing  upon  it  gently 
for  a  few  moments  he  was  rewarded  by 
hearing  the  warming  fat  begin  to  hiss. 
He  continued  to  blow  the  brand  care- 
fully. 

A  drop  of  the  melted  blubber  fell 
upon  the  wick  and  it  blazed  up  vigor- 
ously. Another  and  another  followed; 
Laine  stopped  blowing.  The  wick  was 
a  success. 

And  then  he  was  able  to  turn  his  at- 
tention once  more  to  his  comrade.  She 
had  sunk  against  the  ice  wall  and  had 
fallen  into  a  state  from  which  no  shak- 
ing could  arouse  her. 

^''  Great  heavens !  "  he  thought,  in 
agony.  ^^  She  will  die  despite  every- 
thing I  can  do !  " 

The  fire  now  began  to  flash  briglitly, 
and  the  flickering  light  played  dazzling- 
ly  over  the  ice. 

He  drew  the  inert  body  of  his  com- 
panion nearer  the  dancing  flame.     He 
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removed  his  own  thick  pilot  coat  (now 
quite  dry)  and  wrapped  it  about  her 
shoulders.  He  put  her  feet  close  to  the 
tiny  blaze.  They  were  clad  in  long 
legged  waterproof  boots  which  clung  so 
closely  to  her  limbs  that  he  could  scarce- 
ly draw  them  ofif. 

Laine  knew  that  as  long  as  he  had 
nothing  hot  for  the  patient  to  drink,  he 
must  begin  to  bring  back  the  circula- 
tion in  the  extremities  first.  Her  feet 
seemed  as  cold  as  the  ice  on  which  he 
knelt,  and  he  held  them  over  the  blaze 
and  began  to  rub  them  madly.  His  ex- 
ertions seemed  to  put  new  life  into  his 
own  veins. 

The  little  fire  sputtered  and  grew.  A 
broader  light  cast  fantastic  shadows  of 
their  figures  on  the  ice  wall. 

Laine  had  propped  the  girl  against  a 
block  of  ice  and  as  the  blaze  increased, 
the  shadow  was  gradually  lifted'  from 
her  face  and  he  could  see  it  more  plainly. 

Heretofore  he  had  scarcely  had  time 
to  notice  what  sort  of  a  looking  person 
fate  had  made  his  companion. 

She  was  wan  and  drawn  with  suffer- 
ing, but  her  beauty  could  not  be  hidden. 
Her  features  were  regular  and  clearly 
chiseled.  The  hair,  which  now  hung  low 
above  her  broad  forehead,  was  dark  and 
luxuriant.  With  color  in  her  cheeks 
and  that  look  of  pain  erased  from  her 
countenance,  Laine  thought  she  would 
be  a  very  attractive  woman  indeed.  She 
could  not  be  far  from  twenty  years  of 
age. 

Though  a  man  of  exceptional  intelli- 
gence and  possessing  a  more  than  aver- 
age education,  Benson  Laine  had  spent 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years  of  his  life  for 
the  most  part  in  the  company  of  rough 
men  and  amid  rougher  scenes.  He  had 
risen  from  the  forecastle  and  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  ship  owners  of  Liverpool 
because  of  his  general  trustworthiness 
and  ability. 

But  a  man  is  not  examined  in  draw- 
ingroom  etiquette  when  he  applies  for 
a  position  on  a  steam  freighter. 

The  situation  of  this  young  girl, 
thrown  into  his  company  and  forced  to 
place  her  whole  confidence  in  him,  im- 
pressed the  sailor  mightily.  He  had  not 
seen  much  of,  nor  thought  much  about, 
^  women  folk  *'  during  the  thirty  years 
of  his  eventful  life;  but  he  realized  how 


terrible  the  present  situation  would  be 
for  her,  if  it  was  long  sustained. 

The  thought  dyed  his  cheek  crimson 
and  brought  a  new  light  to  his  eye.  He 
swore  softly  behind  his  rough  mustache, 
and  perhaps  there  was  more  of  prayer 
than  blasphemy  in  it. 

"  If  God  Almighty  sees  fit  to  keep  us 
alive  in  this  cursed  place,  I  swear 
she'll  have  no  occasion  to  fear  me!  '^  he 
muttered.  ^^I'U  treat  her  as  though 
she  was  an  angel  out  of  heaven !  ^' 


CHAPTER  IH. 

COMRADES    IX    MISFORTUNE. 

At  length  the  girl  showed  evidences 
of  returning  consciousness.  She  gasped, 
shivered  slightly,  and  then. opened  her 
eyes. 

**You — ^you  have  a  fire  I '^  she  ex- 
claimed, hardly  yet  aroused.  *'Why! 
your  coat — ^you  have  given  me  your  coat. 
You  will  freeze.'* 

*'  Not  while  I  am  working  this  way," 
declared  Laine,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Oh!  my  feet  feel  as  though  needles 
were  sticking  in  them.    Don't !  " 

*' Sorry,  but  I  must,"  he  responded. 
'*  You'll  have  to  bear  it  if  you  re  ever 
going  to  get  the  use  of  them  again." 

'*  How  good  you  are !  "  she  cried,  al- 
though the  pain  made  her  wince.  "  I — 
I  remember  before  I  fell  asleep  that 
they  felt  like  lumps  of  ice.  I  thought 
they  might  break  off  if  I  moved  them," 
and  she  tried  to  laugh. 

'^  Don't  mind  me,"  he  said,  kindly. 
"  I  know  it  must  hurt  you  dreadfully. 
But  as  long  as  they  hurt,  you  may  know 
they  are  thawing  out.  I  am  drying  and 
warming  your  boots,  too.  Pretty  soon 
you  can  put  them  on,  and  you  will  be 
much  warmer  then." 

"Oh,  they  feel  better  already,"  she 
declared.  "  But  you  will  get  cold  with- 
out your  coat." 

"  Not  while  I'm  doing  this,"  repeated 
Laine.  "  See  what  a  nice  fire  I've  got. 
As  soon  as  vou  are  thawed  out  I  shall 
cut  up  some  of  the  wood  I've  found,  and 
dry  it  around  this  blaze.  I'll  have  to  cut 
a  drain  for  the  water  to  run  off,  too,  I 
guess.    And  then " 

"Well,  what  then?"  she  asked, 
faintly. 
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^^Wliat  would  you  say  to  a  nice 
broiled  steak?  ^' 

**0h,  don't  !^*  she  gasped,  almost  in 
tears. 

''Did  I  hurt  you?'' 

''  No — my  feet  are  doing  very  well. 
I — I  can  really  wiggle  my  fbes  without 
their  feeling  brittle.  But  I  am  so  hun- 
gry." 

"  Then  we'll  have  the  steak  first." 

"Don't!"     she     exclaimed     again* 

Don't  arouse  such  thoughts.  Where, 
in  mercy's  n^jne,  will  you  get  anything 
to  eat? '' 

"  Where  I  got  the  fuel,"  responded 
Laine,  calmly.  ''  I've  heard  of  men  eat- 
ing seal ;  I  reckon  it  will  be  tough ;  but 
there  must  be  some  nourishment  in  it. 
We'll  have  a  try  at  it  just  as  soon  as  I 
am  thoroughly  assured  that  you  are  out 
of  danger." 

"I — ^I  believe  I  could  rub  my  o\^ti 
feet,  now — ^if  you  really  think  it  neces- 
sary," she  said.    *'  And  that  steak " 

"  Say  no  more  1 "  he  cried,  with  a 
laugh.  "Herel  rest  your  heels  upon 
this  stick  of  driftwood  and  keep  the 
soles  "to  the  fire.  Don't  sit  too  long  in 
one  place,  for  the  ice  may  grow  moist 
under  you." 

''  I  am  dressed  very  warmly.  Father 
saw  to  that  when  the  storm  first  came 
on." 

"Thank  God  for  it,"  he  retui-ned. 
"When  once  you  get  warmed  through 
and  all  your  clothing  is  dry,  you  will  be 
fairly  comfortable — even  in  this  ice 
cave.    Now  for  dinner." 

lie  hacked  into  the  seal  flesh  with  his 

knife  and  cut  off  several  thin  slices  of 

dhe  coarse  grained  meat.     Sticking  a 

sliver  of  wood  through  one  he  held  it 

over  the  blaze. 

It  was  rather  a  slow  process  and  the 
steak  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  cooked 
when  he  finally  passed  it  to  her.  But  it 
was  warmed  through  and  she  was  able 
to  tear  it  apart.  Laine  then  smoked  a 
piece  for  himself  and  found  that  the 
coarse  flesh  satisfied  that  terrible  crav- 
ing for  food  which  had  been  a  lively 
presence  within  him  for  some  hours. 

"  The  Esquimaux  live  upon  seal  blub- 
ber for  a  great  part  of  the  year,"  he  re- 
marked. "  I  don't  know  as  I  could  stand 
it  for  a  steady  diet  without  salt;  but 
they  do.    The  lack  of  seasoning  does  one 


less  harm  in  a  cold  climate  than  in  a 
warm  one." 

'^It  id  certainly  cold  enough  here," 
she  said.  "  How — how  do  you  suppose 
we  shall  get  out  of  this  cave?  " 

It  was  a  question  which  he  had  been 
fearing  for  hours.  But  he  replied  man- 
fully : 

"Ask  me  something  easier.  One 
thing  at  a  time.  You  wanted  water; 
you  have  it  at  hand.  We  needed  fire; 
there  it  is.  Now  we  have  food.  As  our 
needs  grow  I  believe  there  will  appear 
some  way  of  supplying  them.  There 
must  certainly  be  some  exit  to  this  cave 
— ^beside  the  place  yonder  through 
which  the  sea  swept  us.  The  air  is 
fresh.  Light  comes  faintly  through 
that  barrier  of  ice  behind  you.  Some- 
where there  is  a  crack  or  crevice  which, 
I  hope,  may  be  enlarged  so  that  we  can 
reach  the  outer  world.  Our  principal 
need  now  is  not  food,  or  fire,  or  water, 
or  a  way  of  escape." 

"  What  is  it,  then?  "  she  demanded. 

"It  is,"  he  said,  gravely,  "hope! 
With  hope  we  can  do  everything." 

"  I  will  be  as  hopeful  as  I  can.  But 
sometimes — ^as  when  I  was  dropping  to 
sleep  just  now — ^it  seemed  hardly  worth 
wliile." 

"  Worth  while ! "  he  exclaimed,  ve- 
hemently.     "Why,    child,    you    have 

everyihing  to  live  for.    If  it  was  I ^" 

He  stopped  and  was  silent. 

"And  you  have  notliing — ^nobody — 
to  live  for?  "  she  asked,  softly. 

"  Nobody  in  this  whole  wide  world," 
he  replied,  with  a  little  bitterness. 
"Only  my — ^my  duty  to  you  makes  it 
necessary  for  me  to  keep  up  the  fight." 

"  Then  live  for  me,"  the  girl  said, 
leaning  towards  him  and  clasping  her 
hands  over  his  arm,  her  eyes  glowing  in 
the  dusky  light  of  the  cavern.  "  Now 
father  is  gone,  /  have  no  one  else — to 
trust  in.    And  I  can  trust  you." 

"  Thank  you  for  saying  that,"  he  re- 
plied earnestly. 

Laine  now  hastened  to  bring  up  to 
their  "  camp "  the  drift  stuff  he  had 
found,  including  the  piece  of  canvas 
which  had  been  fastened  to  the  spar. 
His  companion  put  on  her  boots  and  de- 
clared herself  warm  from  top  to  toe  and 
insisted  on  returning  him  his  coat. 

He  built  a  barricade — in  cob  house 
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form — around  the  fire,  of  bits  of  plank 
and  spax^  that  the  stuff  might  be  thor- 
oughly dried.  The  fire  sputtered  nobly 
now.  The  blazing  wick  floated  upon  the 
surface  of  the  oil  tried  out  of  the  seal 
blubber  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  cave 
grew  heavy  with  greasy  smoke.  The 
temperature  near  the  fire  rose  several 
degrees,  too, 

Laine  also  collected  all  the  rope  he 
could  find  and  dried  the  shorter  pieces 
over  the  fire.  When  this  was  done  he 
unstranded  a  piece,  picked  the  fibers 
apart,  and  put  the  stuff  aside  to  use  as  a 
wick  when  the  linen  one  should  burn 
out. 

From  time  to  time  he  fed  the  blaze, 
so  necessary  to  their  life  in  the  ice  cave, 
with  small  pieces  of  blubber. 

Then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  part- 
ner of  his  misfortune,  he  completely 
skinned  the  frozen  body  of  the  seal. 

He  had  little  means  of  cleaning  or 
shaving  the  animal's  hide;  but  he 
stretched  it  as  well  as  he  could  to  dry 
and  scraped  it  with  his  knife,  knowing 
that  it  would  be  a  welcome  covering  for 
the  girl  when  she  slept.  They  turned 
their  attention  also  to  drying  the  piece 
of  sail  cloth,  and  that  kept  both  busy  for 
a  couple  of  hours. 

"  How  do  you  suppose  the  Esquimaux 
stand  it?  "  she  demanded,  choking  with 
the  vile  smoke. 

"  Second  nature  to  *em,  I  suppose,^' 
replied  Laine.  "I  believe,  however,  if 
I  had  to  live  in  an  igloo  for  long,  I 
should  invent  some  method  of  scenting 
the  lamp  blubber ^' 

^^And  burn  incense  instead  of  seal 
grease?*' 

**Ye8.  But  possibly  Esquimaux  are 
not  inventive.** 

"  Or  wise,**  she  said.  ^*  If  they  were 
they  would  migrate  to  some  other  cli- 
mate. Just  think  of  being  shut  up  in  a 
place  like  this  for  several  months  of 
the  year ! " 

"  Let  us  not  cast  slurs  upon  our  ref- 
uge,*' said  Laine.  *'  We  might  be  much 
worse  off,  you  know.'* 

*'  I  know  it,*'  she  responded,  wearily. 
"  But  it  seems  so  hopeless——'^ 

"  Hope  always/^ 

"  There!  I  am  forgetting  my  prom- 
ise. But,  do  you  really  suppose  we  shall 
find  a  way  out  of  here?  " 


"I  certainly  intend  to  fry,"  he  re- 
sponded quickly.  "  I  don?t  propose  to 
give  up  till  I  have  to.  If  I  had  a  good 
pick,  I  should  attack  that  wall  yonder 
and  try  to  hack  a  way  through." 

*^  But  we  haven't  anyiking" 

'^  True — if  we  lose  hope." 

*^  No  tools,  I  mean." 

"  I  have  my  ^cuddy  ' — ^my  knife — and 
I  got  a  six  inch  spike  out  of  that  wreck- 
age. If  I  can  invent  some  way  of  fas- 
tening the  spike  to  a  handle  I  shall  be 
able  to  do  considerable  execution  with 
it." 


''  But  I  don't  see- 


9> 


Suddenly  she  stopped.  Laine  half 
rose  to  his  feet;  but  a  terrific  shock 
threw  him  back  upon  the  ice.  His  com- 
panion screamed  and  then,  drowning 
completely  his  voice  and  hers,  came  a 
fearful  crashing  roar. 

The  walls  of  the  cavern  seemed  to 
rock.  Laine  thought  the  solid  founda- 
tion beneath  its  sheath  of  ice  was  being 
rent  asunder. 

Minute  after  minute  the  horrible  din 
continued.  He  crawled  to  his  compan- 
ion's side  and  seized  her  hands.  She 
turned  her  pallid  face  towards  him;  her 
lips  moved  pitifully;  but  he  could  not 
hear  her  question.  Nor  could  he  have 
answered  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LAINE    HAS    OCCASION    TO    SUSPECT    HIS 

OWN  SANITY. 

At  length  the  rocking  ceased  and  the 
noise  died  away.  Occasionally  a  great 
boulder  would  tumble  down  the  cliffs 
outside  the  cavern  and  there  was  like- 
wise the  sound  of  a  rushing  cataract. 

A  stream  had  broken  loose  from  the 
table  land  above  and  had  found  a  new 
exit  to  the  sea.  The  earthquake — ^if 
earthquake  it  was — ^had  '  perhaps 
changed  the  face  of  nature  entirely.  It 
seemed  to  Laine  as  though  the  floor  of 
the  cavern  sloped  at  a  slightly  different 
angle. 

"Is  it  over — is  it  over?"  cried  his 
companion. 

"  I  devoutly .  hope  so,"  responded 
Laine.  "  Great  heavens  I  what  a  place 
to  be  cast  away  in.  I  expected  to  see 
these  walls  tumbling  in  about  us." 
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Was  it  an  earthquake — do  yon  sup- 
pose it  wasf 

"  What  else  could  it  be  ?  But  an 
earthquake  in  Newfoundland  is  not  a 
common  thing.'  I  believe  that  they  did 
have  a  slight  shake  a  year  or  two  ago. 
But  this  seemed  terrible." 

"It  was  awful!  Do  you  suppose  it 
will  come  again?" 

'^1  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
I'm  not  ^  up  ^  on  earthquakes,"  respond- 
ed Laine,  trying  to  smile.  "  I  only  wish 
we  were  well  out  of  this  cursed  hole — 
were  off  the  island  altogether." 

"  But  it  has  been  an  isle  of  mercy  to 
us,"  she  said,  chidingly.  "  We  are  not 
hurt.  We  ought,  I  suppose,  to  be 
thankful." 

"You  shame  me,"  said  Laine.  "I 
always  was  an  ungrateful  chap.  But 
fate  does  seem  hard  upon  us — ^you  espe- 
cially. This  is  going  to  be  a  terrible  ex- 
perience for  you." 

"  Hear  that  cataract ! "  she  exclaimed. 
**  It  must  drain  an  enormous  body  of 
water.  How  thick  do  you  suppose  the 
walls  of  this  cave  to  be?  " 

"  Give  it  up.  I'm  more  interested  in 
finding  out  how  thick  that  ice  is  at  the 
rear  of  the  cave.  I  believe  there  is  no 
rock  there — ^just  ice.  The  light  comes 
through  it  any  way." 

"But  there  isn^t  much  coming 
through  now,"  she  returned,  looking 
round.  "It  seems  dark  since  that — 
that  shock." 

"  It  was  dark  some  time  before,^'  he 
replied.  "  You  didn't  notice  it  because 
of  the  fire.     I  was  watching.     It  is 

nearly    midnight    now,    I ^"      He 

stopped  suddenly,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  wall  behind  them.  "  Wliy — why — 
what's  that?"  he  gasped.  "See — seel 
that  spark  of  light !  " 

They  both  rose,  the  girl  as  much  ex- 
cited as  Laine.  The  wall  of  ice  looked 
black,  but  at  one  place  there  was  a  bril- 
liant, twinkling  point  of  light. 

It  was  no  reflection  from  their  flick- 
ering blaze.  That  cast  no  illumination 
beyond  a  very  narrow  circle.  It  ivas  a 
Uglit  from  wiiliout! 

"  It  is  a  star!  a  star!  "  burst  from  the 
girl's  lips.  "  See — there  is  a  crack  in 
the  ice ! " 

They  hurried  to  the  rear  of  the  cave, 
where  the  passage  contracted  imtil  it 


was  possible  to  touch  the  roof  with  their 
hands.  The  earthquake  had  split  the 
curved  dome  of  ice  from  side  to  side. 

It  was  a  narrow  crack,  but  it  extend- 
ed to  the  outer  world;  the  fresh  air  blow- 
ing in  upon  their  faces  would  have 
proved  that  had  they  not  seen  the  star 
far  above  in  the  heavens.* 

The  star,  however,  quickly  disap- 
peared, but  they  remained  some  time  at 
the  opening  enjoying  the  clear,  cold 
breaths  which  entered.  Then  Laine  led 
his  companion  back  to  the  fire.  She  was 
crying  softly. 

"  We  are  nearer  escape  than  I  had 
dared  hope,"  he  said  quietly.  "  Let  us 
eat,  and  sleep.  When  the  sun  rises  I 
can,  I  think,  tell  how  thick  the  barrier 
of  ice  is.  With  my  knife  and  the  spike 
yonder  I  hope  to  force  a  passage 
through  it." 

He  cooked  some  more  of  the  seal  meat 
and  then  bade  her  lie  down  upon  the 
sail  cloth.  Against  her  protestations 
he  wrapped  the  canvas  and  the  seal  skin 
about  her  and  refused  utterly  to  avail 
himself  of  either  of  these  extra  cover- 
ings. 

lie  did  not  wish  to  sleep  long,  for  he 
wanted  to  be  astir  by  the  time  the  sun 
rose;  so  he  propped  himself  up  near  the 
fire,  with  his  head  on  his  Imees,  and 
dozed  rather  than  slept  the  night 
through. 

It  was  some  hours  before  the  light 
perceptibly  increased  at  the  rear  of  the 
cave.  Then  it  grew  very  slowly.  Laine 
did  not  disturb  his  companion — she  was 
sleeping  soundly  despite  her  hard  bed — 
but  arose  and  examined  the  cracked 
dome  of  ice  again. 

The  air  blew  in  upon  his  face  freshly. 
He  could  not  make  out  the  thickness  of 
the  dome  with  any  certainty,  but  he 
thought  it  to  be  from  four  to  six  feet. 
It  must  indeed  have'  been  a  terrific 
shock  which  had  split  the  mass. 

It  was  old  ice,  however,  and  had  not 
the  strength  or  clearness  of  new.  But 
could  he  ever  dig  through  the  barrier 
with  the  poor  tools  at  his  command? 

He  went  back  to  the  edge  of  the  sea 
and  examined  the  drift  stuff  again. 
And  while  he  was  thus  occupied  he  made 
a  sudden  and  overwhelming  discovery. 

He  had  thought  soon  after  being  cast 
into  the  cave  that  the  tide  had  receded 
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and  left  the  spar  and  other  wreckage 
almost  out  of  water.  Now  he  noticed 
that  the  water  had  not  risen  again.  It 
had  not  varied  a  foot  in  the  past  thirty 
hours! 

He  was  unahle  to  understand  the  phe- 
nomenon. It  seemed  inexplicahle.  Had 
the  laws  of  nature  changed?  Was  the 
world  different  from  what  it  had  heen? 

''By  George !''  he  muttered,  "It's 
gone  out  of  fashion  for  the  tide  to  rise. 
What  the  dickens  has  got  into  things, 
any  way?  I  wish  we  were  well  out  of 
this/'     -^ 

He  went  back  to  the  rear  of  the  cave 
,with  his  knife  and  the  spike.  He  wound 
a  strip  of  sail  cloth  around  his  right 
hand  and  seizing  the  spike  began  furi- 
ously to  attack  the  ice  around  the  nar- 
row aperture.  The  ice  chipped  off  eas- 
ily, but  he  saw  that  his  task  would  be  a 
long  one. 

Thus  far  the  light  which  entered 
through  the  crack  had  been  very 
meager;  but  of  a  sudden  it  grew  rapidly. 
From  gray  it  became  a  rosy  morning 
glow  and  then,  almost  without  warning, 
he  stood  in  a  yellow  flood  of  sunshine ! 

"  Great  heavens !  "  he  gasped.  "  I 
am  certainly  goiilg  mad.  The  sun  has 
come  up  as  though  shot  out  of  a  gun  I 
What  is  the  world  coming  to?  " 

But  there  was  something  very  real 
indeed  about  that  sunlight.  It  per- 
meated the  thick  ice  quite  successfully ; 
and  a  broad,  dancing  ray  shone  through 
the  aperture  itself.  It  was  real,  life  giv- 
ing sunshine. 

Laine,  who  had  forgotten  to  work  in 
his  astonishment,  set  to  it  again  and 
the  chips  flew  about  his  head.  For 
nearly  an  hour  he  toiled  steadily,  ac- 
complishing considerable  despite  the 
awkwardness  of  his  single  tool.  He 
dared  not  use  his  knife  on  the  ice  for 
fear  of  breaking  the  blade. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  the  sun- 
shine began  swiftly  to  disappear.  He 
did  not  notice  this  at  first,  supposing  a 
cloud  had  crossed  the  sun's  face ;  but  it 
grew  darker  and  darker  in  the  cave  until 
it  was  quite  as  gloomy  as  it  had  been 
before  the  sun  rose.  It  was  night  again 
in  an  hour! 

Laine  dropped  the  ice  pick  and  fell 
back  against  the  wall.  He  really  began 
to  fear  that  his  mind  was  giving  away. 


A  day  only  an  hour  long!  Astonish- 
ing— ^preposterous!  Where  were  they? 
Had  the  gale  carried  them  to  some  other 
planet?  He  had  read  that  the  day  on 
Mars  was  much  shorter  than  that  of  the 
earth. 

But  finally  his  wits  began  to  work. 

"  Come,  there  must  be  some  explana- 
tion for  this,"  he  thought.  "  I  have  it ! 
This  opening  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  shaft.  The  sun  perhaps  shines 
into  the  place  for  only  a  short  time  each 
day.  If  that  is  so,  we  shall  not  see  it 
again  for  twenty  four  hours.  But  how 
suddenly  it  comes  and  goes !  " 

He  went  back  to  his  fire  and  threw  on 
some  more  blubber;  then  he  set  to 
work  to  cook  their  meager  breakfast. 

During  these  preparations  his  com- 
rade awoke.  She  struggled  up  among 
her  coverings  and  looked  across  the  fire 
at  Laine,  sleepily. 

"  Good  morning!  "  she  said,  smiling. 

*'  Good  evening,  rather,"  responded 
he.    ''  Are  you  refreshed?  " 

''  Yes.  Oh !  how  good  that  smells. 
How  nice  of  you  to  get  breakfast." 

"  It  ought  to  be  called  supper.'* 

"  Why — what  do  you  mean?  Isn't  it 
morning?  " 

Laine  laughed  heartily.  "  You  have 
slept  completely  through  the  day — at 
least,  through  the  hour  of  daylight." 

"  \VTiat  can  you  mean  ? "  she  de- 
manded. 

"  I  find  that  our  day  is  scarcely  more 
than  an  hour  in  duration  here,"  replied 
Laine. 

And  then  he  explained  his  queer  dis- 
covery regarding  the  sunlight  and  hia 
theory  that  the  rays  entered  through  a 
deep  shaft.  But  he  said  nothing  about 
the  tide.  That  was  a  mystery  he  could 
not  fathom. 

"  Why,  isnH  that  queer! "  she  cried. 
"And  I  have  missed  a  whole  day!  I 
am  sorry  not  to  see  the  sunshine  for 
twenty  four  hours.  You  will  wake  me 
up  next  time,  won't  you?" 

She  arose  and  shook  aside  the  wi*aps 
which  had  kept  her  warm  while  asleep, 
and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
cave. 

Laine  still  hung  over  the  fire,  turning 
the  seal  meat.  He  was  deep  in  thought 
and  did  not  notice  his  comrade  until, 
quite  unexpectedly,   she   stood   beside 
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him  and  laid  one  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der. Laine  looked  up  and  saw  that  her 
face  was  pale  and  that  she  was  trem^ 
bling. 

^'What  isit?''  he  asked. 

^'  Sh  I  there  is  somebody  in  the  cave 
besides  ourselves/'  she  whispered. 

For  an  instant  he  was  too  astonished 
to  move  or  speak.  Then  the  thought 
swiftly  came  to  him  that  the  girl's  mind 
was  affected.  She  was  going  mad — he 
more  than  half  suspected  that  he  was 
insane  himself. 

^*  What  do  you  mean?  "  he  gasped. 

"  It  is  true.  I  heard  a  noise  in  the 
water  yonder.  I  looked  and  saw  a  man 
there.'' 

*^In  tl^e  water  f  repeated  Laine^ 
cautiously. 

''  Yes.  Swimming  in  from  the  sca- 
the way  we  must  have  come.'' 

"Impossible!" 

*'  Come  and  see.'' 
.  Laine  rose  and  followed  ner  nearer  to 
the  edge  of  the  sea.  Their  eyes  had  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  the  half  dark- 
ness of  the  place  that,  outside  the  radi- 
ance of  the  firelight,  they  could  see  quite 
well.  Laine  soon  made  out  the  outlines 
of  the  lagoon. 

'"  There  it  is  again,''  breathed  the  girl 
in  his  ear. 

He  listened,  straining  his  ears  to 
catch  the  faintest  sound.  There  cer- 
tainly was  a  faint  splashing  in  the  pool ! 
They  moved  slowly  forward. 

Suddenly  Laine  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  dark  body  in  the  water.  Was  it  a 
man?  It  drew  nearer;  he  made  out 
clearly  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
swimmer.  It  was  coming  directly  to 
the  shore. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

A  FEIGHTFUL  EXPLANATION*. 

Laine's  companion  clung  to  his  arm 
in  a  tremor  of  nervous  excitement.  But 
Laine  himself  recovered  his  calmness  as 
soon  as  he  obtained  a  good  view  of  the 
creature  in  the  water. 

It  was  not  a  man's  head,  yet  the  sleek, 
])lack  object  above  the  surface  of  the 
quiet  pool  looked  wondrously  like  one. 

He  crept  a  trifle  nearer  the  shore. 
They  were  behind  a  hummock  of  ice  and 


out  of  the  creature's  line  of  vision. 
Laine's  foot  struck  against  a  piece  of 
loose  plank,  and  he  seized  it.  Then  he 
put  the  girl  behind  him  and  went  for- 
ward as  the  creature  began  to  struggle 
out  upon  the  ice. 

With  a  strange  jerky  motion,  aided 
by  two  short  arms  in  front  and  propelled 
from  the  rear  by  the  powerful  tail  witli 
which  nature  had  provided  it,  their 
strange  visitor  gained  the  sloping  ice. 
It  was  a  big  female  seal,  and  as  it  left 
the  water  it  raised  its  human-like  head 
and  uttered  a  short,  sharp  bark — ^like 
the  bark  of  a  dog — the  signal  to  its 
mate. 

The  seal's  head  was  turned  from  him 
and  Laine  crept  up  behind  it  as  cau- 
tiously as  he  could.  Possibly  the  cre- 
ature would  not  have  been  alarmed  had 
it  seen  him,  for  seals  are  usually  easily 
approached  unless  they  have  been 
,  frightened  by  poachers  in  the  breeding 
season.    But  Laine  took  no  chances. 

He  crept  within  striking  distance  as 
softly  as  a  cat.  When  he  finally  brouglit 
the  heavy  plank  down  upon  the  beast's 
head  it  was  with  both  hands  and  all  his 
strength.  He  used  the  edge  of  the 
board  and  the  seal's  crown  was  crushed 
in. 

*'  Oh !  you've  killed  the  poor  thing," 
cried  the  girl. 

^[  Well,  that's  what  I  intended  to  do," 
Laine  said,  in  a  matter  of  fact  tone. 
'*  There's  food  and  fuel  for  us  in  plenty. 
It's  bigger  than  the  other  seal.  Things 
are  certainly  coming  our  way." 

^^The  poor  creature!  Perhaps  it 
sought  this  cave  as  a  refuge,  too." 

"  Then  it  made  a  mistake."  He  laid 
hold  of  the  dead  seal  and  dragged  it 
farther  from  the  water's  edge. 

They  went  back  to  the  fire  and  ate  the 
meat  Laine  had  cooked,  after  wliich  he 
attacked  the  rift  in  the  ice  again.  His 
comrade  wanted  to  assist  in  cutting 
through  the  ice  and  grew  quite  indig- 
nant when  he  assured  her  there  was 
really  nothing  she  could  do.  He  had 
broken  out  the  ice  around  the  crack 
until  already  he  could  scarcely  reach  it 
himself  and  soon  had  to  build  a  plat- 
form of  ice  blocks  underneath  on  which 
to  stand. 

While  thus  engaged  his  companion 
suddenly  asked: 
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"  Don't  you  think  it's  growing  lighter 
in  here? ''  * 

"  I  hadn't  noticed  it/^  replied  Laine, 
and  then,  ere  he  had  ceased  speaking,  a 
brilliant  ray  of  sunshine  shot  through 
the  rift  in  the  ice  and  lit  up  the  coTe ! 

"  Oh,  the  sun !  the  sun !  ^'  cried  the 
girl,  joyfully. 

"  Great  heavens!  ^'  gasped  Laine. 

The  ice  pick  fell  from  his  hand  and 
he  sank  down  weakly  upon  the  nearest 
hummock. 

*' Isn't  it  lovely !''  she  cried.  "I 
never  thought  the  sun  meant  so  much 
to  one  before.  I — ^why,  what  is  the 
matter?  " 

Laine  remained  speechless;  his  face 
was  aa  white  as  chalk.  No  wonder  she 
was  startled  by  it,  for  fear  was  displayed 
in  every  lineament. 

It  was  but  four  hours  since  the  sun  had 
disappeared  t 

What  did  it  mean?  Had  the  sun 
turned  back  in  its  course?  Was  the 
earth  out  of  its  orbit?  How  could  the 
sun  shine  into  the  cavern  twice  in  the 
same  day?  Had  the  earthquake  changed 
the  laws  of  the  universe? 

Earthquake!  It  was  no  earthquake. 
An  explanation  of  the  whole  strange  af- 
fair had  entered  his  mind  and  the  dis- 
covery overpowered  him. 

The  terrible  shock  which  had  rocked 
the  cave  and  split  the  ice  dome,  the  tide- 
less  sea  which  lapped  softly  against  the 
subterranean  shore,  the  strange  antics 
of  the  sunshine,  were  now  all  explained. 
They  were  not  upon  terra  firma  at  all; 
they  had  never  reached  the  land. 

Their  refuge — ^their  isle  of  mercy — 
was  an  isle  of  ice.  They  were  on  an  ice- 
ierg! 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  repeated  the 
girl,  in  great  perplexity. 

But  Laine  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  groaned  aloud. 

Held  prisoners  in  a  water  washed  cell 
of  this  circling  isle  of  ice,  swept  whither 
the  wind  and  the  ocean  currents  pleased, 
threatened  by  the  added  danger  of  the 
disintegration  of  the  vast  mountain  of 
crystal  by  the  warmer  water  beneath, 
how  slight  indeed  was  the  possibility  of 
their  escape! 

But  his  companion  stood  over  him 
with  a  very  grave,  set  face  demanding 
a  reply  to  her  question. 


"  What  is  the  matter,  sir?  What  is 
the  mystery?  "  she  asked  again.  "  Your 
silence  frightens  me.  I  must  know  what 
you  have  di^scovered.'* 

*^  Haven't  you  discovered  it  your- 
self ?  "  Laine  queried. 

^^  It  is  something  to  do  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  sunlight;  but  what?  I  do 
not  understand  it — not  at  all.'' 

"  You  remember  what  I  told  you 
when  you  first  awoke?  " 

"  That  our  short  day  was  over?  " 

*^  Yes.    But  you  were  mistaken." 

"  Gravely  so." 

'<  But '' 

*^  Naturally  we  shoidd  not  look  for 
the  reappearance  of  the  sunshine  for 
more  than  twenty  four  hours." 

''  Yes." 

"  Think  of  it.  The  sun  shines  down 
this  tunnel  above  us  and  into  the  crack 
here  for  a  short  time  only.  We  should 
expect  partial  darkness  for  the  rest  of 
the  day." 

"  Ah,  but  it  does  shine  in  upon  us — 
at  least  twice  in  the  day,"  she  said,  with 
some  satisfaction.  **How  long  has  it 
been  between  the  appearances?  " 

"Four  hours." 

^'And — ^and — how  do  you  explain 
it?"    She  spoke  doubtfully  now. 

'^  How  do  you  explain  it?  "  demanded 
Laine. 

"  Why — ^why — ^I  don't  know  what  to 
say.  I  don't  really  see  how  the  sun 
could  appear  to  us  twice  in  the  day — ^if 
the  conditions  are  as  we  believe." 

"  You  mean,  if  we  are  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  shaft  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

^*  There  is  but  one  explanation." 

''  And  that  is " 

*'  That  the  position  of  the  shaft  has 
changed." 

^^  What  do  you  mean?  How  could 
that  be  possible?" 

'^  Suppose,  for  instance,  this  shaft  is 
surrounded  by  high — ahem! — rocks — 
pinnacles  of  rock,  perhaps.  The  sun 
shines  clear  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
— which,  we  will  say,  is  somewhat  slant- 
ing— some  time  during  the  forenoon.  It 
could  not  penetrate  to  the  cave  again 
imtil  the  next  day  unless  the  shaft 
changed  its  position" 

"  But— how " 

'*  If  the  shaft,  within  a  space  of  four 
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hours  or  so,  had  swung  around  half  the 
orbit  of  a  very  large  circle,  the  sun 
might  shine  in  again,  eh?^^ 

"But  how  could  it  he  so?  Are  we 
afloat?  Are  we  not  on  solid  land?  Is 
this  a  floating  island?  " 

^*You  have  said  it,''  replied  Laine, 
seriously.  ^^We  are  on  a  floating 
island.    A  floating  island  of  ice/' 

"  An  iceberg! ''  gasped  the  girl. 

"  An  iceberg — an  icefield,  probably. 
And,  following  the  nature  of  such  phe- 
nomena, it  is  swinging  in  a  circle  as  the 
Avinds  and  currents  sweep  it  along.  We 
are,  my  poor  girl,  imprisoned  in  a  water 
washed  cavity  of  this  berg." 

**And  the  earthquake ^" 

'^  Was  an  explosion  in  some  portion 
of  the  berg.  It  is  something  that  often 
happens,  I  have  read.  The  action  of 
the  sun  above  and  the  warm  currents 
beneath  the  surface  sometimes  make 
these  great  masses  of  ice  fly  to  pieces  as 
though  charged  with  dynamite.*  Or, 
perhaps  what  we  thought  was  an  earth- 
quake was  a  piece  of  the  berg  breaking 
off — a  large  piece,  from  the  continuance 
of  the  shock. 

"  I  will  tell  you  plainly  what  I  think. 
It  is  based  upon  such  little  information 
as  I  have  gathered  of  these  great  float- 
ing islands. 

"  The  whole  thing  may  go  to  pieces  at 
any  moment.  It  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  float  for  montlis  comparatively  in- 
tact. From  the  time  it  has  taken  this 
berg  to  revolve  half  way  around,  I  judge 
it  to  be  a  very  large  one.  In  its  vast- 
ncss  is  both  our  danger  and  our  safety. 

"  These  great  masses  of  crystal  often 
change  their  position  in  the  water. 
Their  equilibrium  is  easily  affected. 
The  berg  may  ^  kick  up '  without  warn- 
ing and  we  be  buried  beneath  its  mighty 
bulk — drowned  like  rats  in  a  trap. 

**  I  would  spare  you  this  knowledge  if 
it  would  do  the  least  good.  But  I  know 
you  are  brave.  You  prefer  to  know  the 
truth,  do  you  not  ? '' 

"  Yes,^^  she  breathed,  her  face  turned 
from  him.  ''Tell  me  the  truth — ^al- 
ways.'^ 

'*  I  will !  '*  he  exclaimed,  with  fervor. 
Then  he  added:  "  You  see  our  situation. 
You  will  now  be  prepared  for  the  worst 
that  may  happen.  Meanwhile  I  propose 
to  neglect  no  effort  for  escape — first  to 


the  outer  world  and  second  from  this 
iceberg.'' 

He  rose  as  he  spoke  and  grasped  the 
improvised  ice  pick  he  had  been  UBuig. 
In  a  moment  the  broken  ice  was  flying 
all  about  him  in  answer  to  his  energetic 
blows  upon  the  crystal  dome. 

The  sunlight  departed  after  a  little 
and  left  the  cave  again  in  semi  dark- 
ness. But  Laine  worked  on  for  many 
hours;  he  did  not  stop  to  cook  any  more 
of  the  seal  meat,  his  companion  reliev- 
ing him  of  that  task. 

As  fast  as  he  removed  the  ice  from 
overhead  he  piled  up  blocks  beneath  his 
feet  to  stand  upon  and  before  he  was 
obliged  to  stop  for  very  weariness,  a  hole 
more  than  three  feet  deep  had  beeen  dug 
in  the  dome. 

Had  he  been  able  to  fasten  the  spike 
to  a  handle  he  could  have  accomplished 
much  more.  His  comrade  now  urged 
him  to  get  some  sleep,  promising  to  re- 
main awake  and  arouse  him  in  three  or 
four  hours,  and  he  acceded  to  her 
request. 

He  did  not  refuse  the  seal  skins  and 
canvas  as  coverings,  either,  for  his  labor 
had  thoroughly  heated  his  body  and  he 
feared  the  effects  of  a  chill. 

When  he  went  back  to  his  task  the 
stars  were  shining  overhead  and  they 
knew  another  night  had  come.  The 
platform  on  which  he  stood  had  to  be 
built  higher  and  that  took  a  good  deal 
of  precious  lime;  but  finally  when  he 
set  to  work  upon  the  hole  he  saw  that 
only  a  comparatively  thin  partition  sep- 
arated them  from  the  outer  air. 

Margaret  had  taken  his  place  upon 
their  rude  couch  by  the  fire,  and  he  did 
not  tell  her  how  near  the  task  seemed 
completed.  In  an  hour  his  hand  broke 
through  the  ice  crust. 

*'  Thank  God  I  "  he  panted,  but  he  did 
not  desist  in  his  exertions  until  a  hole 
large  enough  for  the  passage  of  his  body 
was  made.  Then,  raising  himself  by  his 
hands,  he  struggled  out  of  the  cave. 

It  was  as  he  had  feared.  The  ice  walls 
were  still  all  about  him. 

He  was  at  the  bottom  of  an  irregular- 
ly shaped  shaft  about  fifty  feet  in  depth. 
The  brilliant  starlight  showed  him  the 
place  plainly.  The  walls  wer6  somewhat 
slanting,  but  as  slippery  as  polished 
ivorv.     To  roach  the  table  land  of  ice 
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above  would  be  a  task  of  some  magui- 
tiule. 

Faintly  he  could  hear  the  beating  of 
the  surges  on  the  shore  of  crystal.  Now 
and  then  the  berg  would  reecho  with  a 
orack,  and  a  heavy  splash  followed  when 
the  piece  broken  off  reached  the  sea. 

Laine  knew  very  well  that  to  be  out 
of  the  cave,  or  even  to  reach  the  higher 
part  of  the  berg,  would  not  relieve  them 
of  imminent  danger.  As  long  as  they 
remained  upon  the  floating  mountain 
they  were  in  peril.  He  knew  something 
about  the  nature  of  icebergs — more 
than  he  had  dared  tell  his  companion. 

The  equilibrium  of  a  berg  is  very  eas- 
ily shifted.  After  being  broken  off  the 
parent  glacier  in  the  far  northland  the 
iceberg  goes  through  many  changes  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  warm  southern  cur- 
rents and  gradually  melts  away  before 
the  summer  sun. 

As  far  as  he  could  see",  this  ice  island 
was  of  considerable  height.  He  could 
see  above  him  a  pinnacle  of  ice  that 
must  at  least  have  been  two  liundred 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  breadth  of  the  berg  was  consid- 
erable, too;  it  took  so  long  for  it  to  ro- 
tate. It  was  probably  as  large  a  berg 
as  is  often  found  so  far  south  as  New- 
foundland waters.  And,  if  its  apparent 
bulk  was  so  great,  how  vast  indeed  must 
be  that  portion  beneath  the  water ! 

Scientists  are  divided  in  their  belief 
as  to  the  exact  portion  of  an  iceberg 
beneath  the  sea  level;  but  it  is  some- 
where between  three  quarters  and  seven 
eighths  of  its  entire  bulk  1 

Suppose,  in  floating  southward,  the 
berg  should  come  into  shallow  water — 
should  be  carried  over  the  Grand  Bank, 
for  instance.  The  instant  its  "  keel  ^' 
bumped  upon  the  floor  of  the  sea  the 
equilibrium  of  the  berg  would  be  com- 
pletely changed  and  the  two  castaways 
might,  in  one  awful  moment,  be  hurled 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  northern 
ocean! 

Laine  trembled  at  the  thougiit;  but 
there  were  others  quite  as  fear  inspir- 
ing. Suppose  the  iceberg  should  again 
"calve** — the  Beaman^s  term  for  the 
breaking  off  of  small  bergs  from  greater. 
That  often  overturns  the  parent  berg. 

And    then,    more    mysterious    than 
these  others,  was  the  danger  of  another 
2  A 


and  greater  "  explosion."  These  possi- 
bilities and  dangers  faced  them,  and  the 
thought  that  all  his  past  work  and  fu- 
ture effort  might  in  the  end  go  for 
naught  almost  unmanned  him. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  THIKD  CASTAWAY. 

When  Laine's  companion  awoke  she 
was  alone  in  the  cave.  The  impression 
that  he  was  no  longer  with  her  came 
with  her  first  intelligent  thought  upon 
opening  her  eyes. 

Since  their  terrible  battle  with  the 
storm  and  sea,  Laine's  companionship 
had  become  almost  a  necessity  to  her. 
His  cheerfulness  and  energy  dispelled 
her  fears;  she  trusted  in  his  strength 
completely.  She  had  sailed  several  voy- 
ages on  her  father's  ship  and  had 
learned  that,  as  a  class,  sailors  are  above 
all  men  the  most  chivalrous. 

The  fire  had  evidently  had  recent  at- 
tention (it  needed  it  often),  for  there 
was  a  new  wick  floating  in  the  liquid 
grease  which  had  been  tried  out  of  the 
huge  lump  of  blubber.  She  &lt  sure 
that  Laine  was  not  far  awayf  but  it 
frightened  her  not  to  have  him  by. 

She  could  see  quite  plainl}''  about  the 
cave,  and  turning  towards  the  place 
where  he  had  been  at  work  she  beheld 
a  great  flood  of  winter  sunlight  shining 
into  the  cavern.  Sho  rose  with  a  cry  of 
joy  and  ran  to  the  spot. 

There  was  an  opening  through  the 
roof  of  ice!  She  scrambled  upon  the 
rude  platform  Laine  had  built  beneath 
the  hole,  but  she  was  not  tall  enough 
to  reach  through  the  funnel-like  pas- 
sage. 

She  listened  a  moment  and  heard  the 
steady  stroke  of  his  ice  pick  outside. 
Then  she  called  and  in  a  minute  Laine's 
face  appeared  at  the  opening. 

"  Oh,  vou  are  out!  you  are  out!  ^'  she 
cried.    "  Help  me  out,  too.'^ 

''You  are  much  better  off  down 
there,"  he  returned.  *'  It  is  cold  up  here 
and  you  had  best  remain  near  the  fire. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  get  my 
ladder  finished  to  the  top  of  the  shaft. '^ 

"A  ladder!^'  she  exclaimed.  "Let 
me  see  it.    You  must  help  me  up." 

"  But "  lie  began  doubtfullv. 
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*^Why,  I  wouldnH  stay  down  here 
alone  for  anything,''  f5he  cried.  "  I'm 
afraid  to!  Somctliing  might  come  up 
out  of  the  sea  into  tlie  cave — and — and 
— ^well,  I  just  won^t  stay  down  here 
alone/^ 

*^  All  right/'  Laine  said.  *^  But  you'll 
half  freeze  to  death  up  here — and  then 
I'll  have  to  thaw  you  out  again." 

She  blushed  a  little  at  that,  but  was 
still  determined  to  join  him.  liaising 
her  hands  above  her  liead,  she  allowed 
Laine  to  seize  her  wrists  and  draw  her 
through  the  hole. 

He  returned  to  his  work  at  once.  He 
had  chosen  the  side  of  tlie  shaft  which 
appeared  to  slant  the  most  and  with  the 
spike  was  cutting  a  series  of  niches,  or 
steps,  about  two  feet  apart  in  the  slip- 
pery wall.  Already  he  was  working  a 
dozen  feet  above  the  base  of  the  shaft 
and  assured  Margaret  that,  if  no  acci- 
dent happened  and  his  strength  held 
out,  he  would  get  to  the  top  by  nightfall. 

^^But  shall  we  be  any  better  off  up 
there  than  we  are  down  here?"  she 
asked. 

"  Well,"  said  Laine,  grimly,  '*  we'll  at 
least  be  ready  to  jump  if  the  old  thing 
shows  signs  of  turning  over." 

*^  Stop  I  don't  say  such  horrid  things," 
she  commanded. 

*^  All  right,  ma'am.  You  mustn't  ask 
such  foolish  questions." 

"  How  complimentary  you  are.  Do 
you  know,"  she  said,  beginning  on  a 
new  tack,  ^^  that  I  was  in  a  terrible  state 
of  mind  just  now?" 

'MVhen?" 

"  Before  I  came  up  here." 

"  Because  you  woke  up  and  thought 
you  had  lost  me?  "  and  he  laughed. 

"  No,  indeed ! "  and  she  shook  her 
head  saucily  at  him.  "  I  wasn't  afraid 
of  losing  you — ^not  on  this  berg.  But 
that's  not  it.  When  I  came  to  the  pas- 
sageway to  call  you  I  didn't  know  what 
name  to  call  you  by." 

"  You  might  call  me  Ben.  !My  name's 
Benson  Laine.  I  was  second  mate  of 
the  Persis." 

''Very  well,  then;  and  my  name  is 
Margaret — ^Margaret  Hastings." 

She  told  him  a  good  deal  about  her- 
self, her  home,  and  her  people  that  day. 

She  and  her  father  (if  her  father  was 
still  alive,  and  Laine  encouraged  her  to 


believe  that)  were  alone  now,  so,  unwill- 
ing to  have  him  go  without  her,  or  to 
remain  herself  companionless  ashore, 
she  had  made  several  voyages  in  the 
Nevada. 

While  the  girl  talked  her  companion 
made  fairly  good  progress;  but  he  saw 
after  a  while  that  she  was  suffering  ex- 
tremely from  the  cold,  and  returning  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  suggested  that 
they  go  below  and  try  a  little  more  seal, 
A  la  mode. 

"  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  look  a  seal  in 
the  face  pretty  soon,  or  wear  a  sealskin 
sacque,"  she  said,  trying  to  laugh.  "  But 
one  does  get  such  a  frightful  appetite 
here  at  the  North  Pole." 

''The  next  time  I  camp  out  on  an 
iceberg  I'll  bring  my  own  supplies,"  he 
returned,  smiling  gravely.  '*  This  seal 
blubber  is  all  that  stands  between  us 
and  starvation,  though,  so  I  suppose  we 
must  not  speak  ungratefully  of  it." 

Upon  going  below  they  found  that 
the  wick  Laine  had  left  burning  had 
entirely  melted  the  piece  of  blubber, 
that  the  oil  had  run  into  a  hollow  in 
the  ice  and  hardened,  and  that  the  wick 
had  burned  out;  so  he  had  to  prepare 
another  bit  of  stranded  hemp,  smear  it 
with  grease,  and  use  another  of  his  pre- 
cious matches  in  starting  a  new  fire. 

When  Margaret  grew  warm  again  she 
presided  over  the  culinary  operations 
while  Laine  worked  out  a  scheme  he  had 
thought  of  outside. 

He  had  already  carefully  skinned  the 
second  seal,  scraping  the  inner  side  as 
clean  as  possible.  He  now  trimmed  the 
skin  so  that  it  would  fit  closely  about 
Margaret's  neck,  cut  holes  in  it  for  her 
arms  to  pass  through,  and  prepared  a 
long  thong  from  the  other  sealskin 
with  which  the  rude  coat  could  be  laced 
together  in  front. 

Margaret  tried  the  garment  on  with 
much  merriment,  and  declared  him  a  fit 
rival  to  Worth  or  Eedfern.  But  she 
found  it  a  welcome  addition  to  her 
clothing  when  she  went  outside  again. 

"  If  we  had  some  way  of  curing  the 
sealskin  so  that  it  would  keep  pliable 
and  more  easily  worked  T  could  make 
you  some  mittens,"  be  said. 

"  How  could  you  do  that  without  a 
needle  and  thread?  " 

"  Trust  a  sailor  for  carrying  all  sorts 
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of  things  about  with  him,"  he  returned, 
laughing.  "  Fve  got  needles  and  plenty 
of  strong  thread  in  my  pocket." 

"  You  have! "  she  exclaimed,  eagerly. 
"  Let  me  have  them  instantly.  1^11  try 
what  I  can  do." 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  afraid  to 
stfly  down  in  the  cavernalone  ?  " 

"  Never  mind.  I  shan't  stay  long. 
You  will  come  and  help  me  up  when  I 
call?" 

''  Certainly." 

She  possessed  herself  of  his  sailor's 
workbag  and  returned  to  the  cave,  bor- 
rowing his  knife  before  he  went  back  to 
liis  work  on  the  ice  wall. 

She  was  very  quiet  below  for  nearly 
two  hours;  then  Laine  heard  her  call- 
ing him  through  the  passage  and  he  de- 
scended and  helped  her  up. 

^^  There !  "  she  said,  with  some  pride. 
"  Just  look  at  those  mittens.  You  must 
admit  that  a  woman  can  be  quite  as  in- 
genious as  a  sailor — ^if  she  tries." 

She  had  cut  out  of  the  sealskin  and 
fashioned  very  neatly  a  pair  of  mittens, 
with  the  fur  inside.  And  they  were 
quite  pliable,  too. 

"How  did  you  do  it?" 

"I  warmed  the  skin  over  the  lamp 
as  I  sewed  it.  Put  them  right  on;  the 
warmth  of  your  hand  will  keep  them 
soft,  I  think." 

"  But — I  thought  you  made  them  for 
yourself  1 "  he  exclaimed. 

"Did  you?"  she  responded,  pertly. 
"  See  how  mistaken  you  were !  " 

"  But  your  hands  need  them  more 
than  mine." 

"  I  question  that,"  she  returned,  put- 
ting her  own  behind  her.  "You  are 
working  on  that  cold  ice  while  I  just 
stand  'round  and — and  eat  seal  blub- 
ber," and  she  made  a  little  grimace. 
"  Why,  I  do  nothing  to  earn  my  board 
at  all." 

Laine  laughed  aloud;  but  he  drew  the 
mittens  upon  his  hands.  "  You  must 
exercise  your  ingenuity  and  make  your- 
self a  pair  now.  You'll  need  them  when 
you  try  climbing  up  this  confounded 
shaft." 

He  had  already  cut  out  steps  more 
than  half  way  up  the  incline  and  was 
working  vigorously  to  complete  the  job 
when  he  was  startled  by  a  sudden  cry 
from  his  companion  below. 


"  What  now?  "  he  demanded,  turning 
and  glancing  down. 

Margaret  was  crouching  against  the 
wall  of  the  shaft  and  the  expression  on 
her  face  assured  him  that  something 
serious  had  caused  that  cry. 

"  What  has  happened?  "  he  repeated, 
with  some  anxiety. 

"Look  up  I  look  above  you!"  she 
commanded. 

Laine  turned  his  head. swiftly  and 
looked  up  the  shaft. 

At  the  top  of  the  wall  on  which  he 
was  at  work  appeared  a  great  shaggy 
mass.  A  huge  head  and  two  great  paws 
hung  over  the  verge  of  the  shaft  as 
though  about  to  be  plunged  in  upon 
them. 

The  yellowish  white  shoulders,  the 
great  paws  whose  curved  claws  clung  to 
the  ice  and  held  the  body  back,  the  long 
head  with  its  little  twinkling  eyes, 
could  not  be  mistaken.  It  was  a  bear — 
a  polar  bear,  the  undisputed  monarch 
of  the  northern  seas ! 

"  Go  below — quick !  "  gasped  Laine, 
without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  cre- 
ature. 

It  seemed  to  him  then  that,  the  in- 
stant he  shifted  his  gaze,  the  bear  would 
begin  the  descent  of  the  shaft. 

"  But  you ^"  cried  Margaret. 


<i  T^l 


I'll  follow  you.  Qet  out  of  sight  at 
once." 

He  dared  not  look  back  to  see  if  she 
had  obeyed  him,  but  began  to  descend 
softly,  feeling  awkwardly  for  the  niches 
in  the  ice  with  his  feet. 

His  voice  seemed  to  arouse  the  bear's 
wrath.  Stretching  his  fore  quarters 
still  farther  over  the  brink,  he  uttered  a 
deep  growl  which  reverberated  again 
and  again  from  the  icy  walls. 

Laine  slid  down  tlie  rest  of  the  way, 
landing  in  a  heap  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft.  The  creature's  terrific  roar 
seemed  to  have  shaken  his  hold  upon 
the  ice. 

Before  he  could  scramble  to  his  feet 
the  bear  had  drawn  its  body  back  again, 
but  still  stood  upon  the  brink  of  the 
shaft  as  though  undecided  whether  to 
risk  the  descent  or  not.  The  man  below 
knew  that  the  decision  would  be  made 
shortly,  according  to  how  great  a  fam- 
ine the  beast  had  suffered  during  his 
sojourn  upon  the  iceberg.     Armed  only 
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with  a  knife,  what  chance  would  he  have 
against  this  new  and  terrible  foe? 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  MARVELOUS  ESCAPE. 

Laine  heard  his  comrade  calling  him 
from  the  cave  and  he  went  to  the  open- 
ing, his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  bear  above. 

''Come  down — at  once!"  she  com- 
manded. "Why  do  you  run  such 
risks?" 

"  I  want  to  see  what  he  is  going  to 
do/'  whispered  Laine. 

"  You'll  find  out  that  soon  enough. 
Do  come  down." 

The  bear  was  still  upon  the  verge  of 
the  shaft,  growling  a  little  and  swinging 
his  great  head  from  side  to  side.  As 
Margaret  was  so  urgent,  Laine  descend- 
ed into  the  cave. 

"  Is  he  coming  down  the  shaft?  "  she 
asked,  clinging  to  his  arm. 

"  Ask  me  an  easier  one.  I  reckon  it'll 
be  according  to  the  length  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  his  last  square  meal." 

"  But  to  think  of  a  bear  on  this  ice- 
berg !  Are  you  sure  it  is  a  berg  ?  How 
did  he  get  here?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  not  uncommon  for  bears  to 
float  for  weeks — sometimes  for  months 
— on  ice  floes  and  bergs.  I've  seen  'em 
myself  before.  They  go  out  on  the  ice 
to" fish  and  get  carried  away  from  land. 
If  the  fishing  has  been  good  I  don't  be- 
lieve Bruin  will  come  down  our 
chimney." 

The  girl  laughed  a  bit  hysterically. 

'^  Do  you  remember  the  nursery  story 
of  the  little  pigs  and  the  wolf?"  she 
said.  "The  wolf,  you  know,  finally 
came  down  the  little  pig's  chimney  when 
he  couldn't  blow  his  house  down." 

"  But  we  have  no  boiler  of  hot  water 
in  which  to  receive  our  unwelcome  vis- 
itor," added  Laine,  showing  that  his 
own  remembrance  of  the  tale  was  still 


vigorous. 


But  that  great  creature  can't  get 
through  this  hole." 

"  No-o,"  returned  Laine,  with  hesi- 
tancy. 

"  Then  it  will  do  him  no  good  to  come 
down." 

"  But  it  wonH  do  vs  any  good,  either. 
If  he  gets  into  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 


he'll  have  a  hard  time  getting  up  again, 
and  we  can't  climb  out  ourselves  while 
he  is  there." 

This  view  of  the  matter  had  evidently 
not  presented  itself  to  her  and  she  was 
silenced.  Meanwhile  Laine  established 
liimself  directly  under  the  opening  and 
listened  for  any  sound  which  might  be- 
tray the  intentions  of  the  enemy. 

And  he  had  not  long  to  wait.  The 
distant  mutterings  of  the  bear  in- 
creased and  the  rattling  of  his  claws  on 
the  ice  grew  louder.  The  fierce  creature 
was  coming  down  the  shaft. 

And  once  that  huge  body  was  started 
on  the  incline  it  came  to  the  bottom 
with  the  speed  of  an  express  train,  land- 
ing with  a  thud  which  elicited  an  angry 
roar  from  his  bearship. 

"  And  that  hasn't  improved  his  tem- 
per," muttered  Laine.  "  I  wish  the  fall 
had  broken  every  bone  in  his  skin." 

The  bear,  however,  to  show  that  he 
was  not  materially  injured,  set  to  work 
at  once  to  unearth  his  quarry.  He 
sniffed  a  moment  about  the  roughly 
he^vn  hole  which  Laine  had  made  and 
then  began  tearing  at  its  edges  with  his 
claws,  scattering  the  ice  chips  in  every 
direction. 

Laine,  looking  up  from  below,  had  a 
splendid  view  of  the  beast's  great  paws, 
all  of  ten  inches  broad,  each  toe  armed 
with  a  claw  as  hard  as  iron.  At  the  rate 
the  bear  made  the  ice  fly  he  would  be 
into  the  cavern  in  an  hour. 

"  Why,  he's  trying  to  dig  inl "  cried 
Margaret. 

"  So  I  perceive,"  responded  her  com- 
panion, gloomily.  "  And  he'll  accom- 
plish his  object  if  we  can't  find  some 
way  of  driving  him  off." 

She  shrank  back  in  terror,  gasping: 
"What  will  we  do?" 

"  Here !  I  have  it !  "  Laine  suddenlv 
cried. 

He  hurried  back  into  the  cavern  to 
their  rude  camp.  The  wick  in  the  pud- 
dle of  seal  grease  was  blazing  feebly. 
He  drew  another  from  the  breast  of  his 
shirt  and  lit  it  in  the  expiring  flame  of 
the  old  wick. 

Having  thus  "  trimmed  "  his  lamp, 
he  seized  a  good  sized  splinter  which 
had  become  thoroughly  dried  in  the  heat 
of  the  fire,  and  plastering  it  well  with 
the  melted  blubber,  set  it  afire. 
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"What  will  you  do  with  it?""*  asked 
Margaret^  looking  on  with  interest. 

"  According  to  all  reports,  bears  are 
not  fond  of  fire,"  said  Laine.  ^*  I'm  not 
personally  acquainted  with  their  likes 
and  dislikes;  hut  we^U  see  how  this  torch 
acts  on  Master  Bruin/* 

He  ran  hack  to  the  opening,  swinging 
the  flaming  brand  around  his  head. 
Springing  upon  the  heap  of  ice  blocks, 
he  thrust  the  torch  directly  into  the 
bear's  face.  The  creature  fell  back 
with  a  startled  "ouf ! "  and  refused  to 
show  himself  at  the  opening  as  long  as 
the  torch  remained  there. 

Margaret  was  delighted. 

"  How  bright  you  are,  Mr.  Ben!  "  she 
exclaimed.  "  First  you  discover  water 
to  drink,  then  fire,  then  food  and  a  way 
af  escape  from  this  den " 

"  WTiich  we  cannot  make  use  of,*'  in- 
terrupted Laine,  "  as  long  as  our  ursine 
friend  is  in  the  way.*' 

"  But  you  can  drive  him  away  with 
the  torch,"  she  said. 

^^  I  might  drive  him  off  entirely  if  we 
were  differently  situated.  But  even 
fear  will  not  get  him  up  that  shaft.  He 
would  have  to  be  driven  by  a  storage 
battery  to  mount  that  wall,  no  matter 
how  desirous  he  might  be  of  getting 
away  from  us.  And  if  we  go  out  there 
he'd  doubtless  fight,  torch  or  no  torch." 

"  And  you  were  the  man  who  was 
talking  about  being  hopeful  but  a  little 
while  ago,"  she  said. 

"  Right  you  are !  Forgive  me.  Let's 
go  back  to  the  fire,  where  it  is  warmer. 
Perhaps  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  plan  to  let 
his  bearship  in  here,  after  all;  then  I 
could  chase  him  into  the  water  with  a 
torch  while  you  climbed  out." 

"  And  then  what  would  happen  to 
you?" 

Laine  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Don't 
look  so  far  ahead.  I  take  it  that,  situ- 
ated as  we  are,  there  isn't  much  use  in 
planning  ahead,  any  wa)%  We  shall 
have  to  take  things  as  they  come  to  us." 

"  And  what  comes  to  us  next?  "  asked 
Margaret,  wearily,  seating  herself  on 
the  pile  of  driftwood  he  had  gathered. 

Laine  suddenly  held  up  his  hand  for 
silence.  A  dull  roaring  sound  reached 
them  from  without. 

"  The  bear  again  ?  "  whispered  Mar- 
garet, drawing  nearer  to  her  companion. 


But  he  shook  his  head.  The  sound 
grew  swiftly -till  the  whole  cavern  was 
filled  witli  it. 

"  Oh,  what  can  it  be?  "  she  cried,  in 
terror. 

"  Something  unusual  is  occurring — I 
don't  know  what,"  replied  Laine. 
"  Let's  get  out  of  here." 

"  But  the  bear " 

Laine  seized  another  torch,  lit  it,  and 
ran  to  the  opening.  The  bear  was  not 
in  sight.  He  handed  Margaret  the 
burning  brand  and  seizing  the  edges  of 
the  hole,  drew  himself  up  until  he  could 
see  into  the  shaft. 

The  bear  was  right  before  him — so 
near  that  he  could  almost  touch  the 
creature  with  his  hand;  but  the  animal 
did  not  offer  to  approach.  Instead,  it 
crouched  against  the  wall  of  ice  at  its 
back  and  whined  like  a  whipped  cur. 

Laine  pulled  himself  through  the  hole 
and  then  reached  down  for  his  comrade. 

"  Come  up  here  and  bring  the  torch," 
he  commanded.  "  Something  is  hap- 
pening. There  may  be  a  great  upheaval 
of  the  ice  afoot.  God  knows  what.  The 
bear,  even,  is  scared  half  to  death.  He 
wbn't  touch  us." 

He  drew  her  up  beside  him.  The 
brute  snarled  at  sight  of  the  flaming 
torch,  but  did  not  offer  to  draw  nearer. 
The  ice  suddenly  jarred  and  shook  as 
though  the  berg  had  received  a  terrific 
blow. 

"  It  is  going  to  pieces!  "  gasped  Mar- 
garet. She  clung  to  Laine  and  hid  her 
face  against  his  rough  coat. 

Suddenly  they  were  thrown  prostrate 
by  the  shock  of  an  explosion.  The  im- 
mense bulk  of  the  berg  seemed  to  be  up- 
heaved and  they  were  deafened  by  the 
splitting  and  crashing  of  the  ice. 

The  berg  was  calving! 

The  few  seconds  which  followed  left 
scarcely  an  impression  on  Laine's  mem- 
ory. It  seemed  as  though  two  worlds 
had  come  together  and  in  the  shock  of 
the  collision  all  things  were  wiped  out. 

It  grew  dark  in  a  breath;  he  knew 
that  the  equilibrium  of  the  berg  was 
shifting;  he  clung  desperately  with  the 
girl  to  the  ragged  floor  of  the  shaft. 

The  huge  mountain  of  ice  pitched 
forward,  the  slant  of  the  shaft  was 
shifted  all  of  thirty  degrees,  and  from 
beneath  arose  the  sudden  roaring  of  the 
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waters.  In  a  vicious,  devastating  flood 
the  sea  spurted  through  the  hole  he  had 
dug  in  the  ice  dome  over  the  cave.  Lai]ae 
and  Margaret  were  providentially  above 
the  hole;  however,  they  were  saturated 
in  an  instant. 

The  bear,  whimpering  and  crying  like 
a  frightened  whelp,  was  directly  in  the 
path  of  the  flood.  The  creature  tried  to 
scramble  up  the  now  easily  mounted  side 
of  the  shaft;  the  water,  however,  struck 
him  with  terrific  force,  and  the  berg  in- 
clining more  and  more  until  the  entire 
trend  of  the  tunnel  was  downward  in- 
stead of  upward,  the  poor  beast  was 
swept  along  in  advance  of  the  flood  and 
finally  shot  from  the  mouth  of  the  pas- 
sage and  disappeared  from  sight. 

His  human  companions  escaped  a  like 
fate  by  a  miracle.  They  must  soon  have 
dropped  into  the  flood  themselves;  but 
as  suddenly  as  it  rose  the  sea  subsided. 

The  mouth  of  the  cavern  had  evident- 
ly been  raised  higher  than  the  ocean  and 
all  the  water  had  run  out. 

The  berg  still  rocked  frightfully,  but 
it  had  evidently  arrived  at  its  normal 
poise  and,  for  the  moment,  they  were 
safe. 

For  the  first  time  Laino  had  oppor- 
tunity to  look  into  his  comrade^s  face. 
She  had  fainted  and  her  hands  had  re- 
laxed their  hold  upon  the  slippery  ice; 
his  embrace  alone  had  saved  her  from 
the  avalanche  of  waters.  Courageous  as 
she  had  shown  herself  heretofore,  this 
terrible  upheaval  had  been  too  much  for 
lior  endurance. 

He  slid  carefully  down  to  what  was 
now  the  floor  of  the  tunnel.  Whereas  it 
had  once  been  an  almost  perpendicular 
shaft,  it  was  now  horizontal.  Through 
the  mouth  of  the  passage  he  could  see 
out  across  the  heaving  gray  ocean. 

He  laid  his  burden  upon  the  ice  and 
then  raised  himself  on  tiptoe  that  he 
might  peer  into  the  cavern  which  had 
been  their  refuge  for  so  many  weary 
hours. 

The  interior  of  the  great  cavity  was 
entirely  changed.  Ho  shuddered  to 
think  of  their  fate  had  they  been  caught 
there  when  the  berg  was  overturned. 
The  ice  cave  was  open  to  the  air  now, 
and  he  could  see  out  at  that  side,  too. 
He  ran  along  to  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
from  which  the  bear  had  been  so  igno- 


miniously  shot  by  the  escaping  flood 
and  there  gained  a  less  obstructed  view. 

And  his  first  glance  assured  him  that 
they  were  no  longer  on  the  main  berg. 
The  portion  of  the  floating  ice  mountain 
in  which  they  had  been  confined  had 
broken  away  from  the  greater  bulk  of 
crystal.  Less  than  two  hundred  yards 
away  lay  a  vast  field  of  ice,  extending  in 
either  direction  as  far  as  he  could  see. 
Xor  could  he  guess  at  its  depth,  for, 
being  less  than  twenty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  his  vision  was  obstruct- 
ed by  a  line  of  high  hummocks  and 
bluffs  which  seemed  to  be  the  backbone 
of  this  field. 

The  water  between  him  and  the  lar- 
ger berg  was  thick  with  broken  ice  and 
upon  one  cake  their  late  besieger,  the 
polar  bear,  was  now  voyaging  in  lonely 
grandeur, 

Laine  measured  the  distance  to  the 
parent  berg  with  his  eye,  and  scrutin- 
ized the  drift  ice  between.  He  saw  that 
they  were  stranded  on  a  very  insecure 
refuge.  The  other  seemed  much  more 
stable.  He  was  at  once  impressed  with 
the  wisdom  of  changing  quarters. 

"  It  will  be  a  risky  piece  of  work;  but 
I  must  have  a  shy  at  it,"  he  muttered. 
"  This  thing  we're  on  may  take  a  notion 
to  tuf  n  completely  over  and  then  where'd 
we  be?    It  must  be  done.'' 

He  went  rapidly  back  to  Margaret. 
She  lay,  her  face  as  white  as  death,  just 
where  he  had  left  her. 

"  Poor  girl  I "  he  thought,  compas- 
sionately. "If  M'e  get  to  that  other 
field  alive  it  will  be  only  to  prolong  her 
agony,  I  fear.  No  woman  as  tenderly 
nurtured  as  she  has  been  could  stand 
this  terrible  exposure  for  any  length  of 
time.  But  it's  just  as  well  she  is  un- 
conscious— now.  I've  got  to  carry  her, 
and  it  would  be  a  dead  weight  in  either 
case." 

He  raised  her  tenderly  in  his  arms 
and  went  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  tun- 
nel. There  was  quite  a  patch  of  ice 
cakes  and  slush  just  beneath  the  open- 
ing. He  let  himself  down  the  rough 
wall  with  extreme  care  and  finally 
reached  a  solid  cake  floating  on  the  sea. 

From  that  he  stepped  to  another, 
then  to  one  beyond,  pressing  on  swiftly 
in  the  direction  of  the  greater  ice  field. 

The  journey  was  one  of  peril  at  every 
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step.  Twice  lie  plunged  to  his  waist  in 
the  icy  water,  and  he  often  had  to  re- 
trace his  steps,  being  barred  by  open 

The  cakes  plunged  and  ground  to- 
gether, shooting  little  spurts  of  spray 
into  the  air  at  every  collision  to  blind 
and  confuse  him.  But  he  pressed  on, 
undaunted  by  these  obstacles,  and  with 
final  relief  stepped  upon  the  secure  and 
solid  field. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

THE  BIGGEST  SURPRISE  OF  ALL. 

Laine  was  ready  to  drop  from  ex- 
haustion, but  spurred  by  the  certain 
knowledge  that  weakness  now  would 
mean  death  for  both  the  girl  and.  him- 
self, he  staggered  back  towards  the 
hummocks.  These  hills  were  covered 
with  snow,  packed  firm  and  of  good 
thickness. 

He  laid  his  burden  down  in  a  nook 
well  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  set  to 
work  cutting  out  snow  blocks  for  a  hut. 
He  had  never  seen  an  igloo  built,  but  he 
had  a  general  idea  of  its  formation  from 
his  reading,  and  erected  the  hut  accord- 
ingly. 

The  sun  had  now  long  since  set,  but 
he  could  see  well  enough  for  the  work  in 
hand. 

Clouds  were  gathering  in  the  east, 
however,  and  before  the  hut  was  fin- 
ished the  sky  was  entirely  overcast  and 
light  snow  began  to  faU.  The  shelter, 
built  circular  in  form  and  about  four 
feet  high,  was  without  an  opening,  ex- 
cepting upon  the  most  sheltered  side. 

Laine  ran  ior  his  comrade,  dragged 
her  into  the  refuge,  and  when  he  had 
blocked  up  the  entrance,  was  confident 
that  the  heat  of  their  bodies  would  soon 
raise  the  temperature  in  the  place. 

Meanwhile  he  worked  over  Margaret 
to  arouse  her.  His  efforts  were  bene- 
ficial in  increasing  his  own  circulation, 
but  for  a  long  time  it  seemed  as  though 
she  would  never  respond. 

And  when  she  finally  did  regain  con- 
sciousness she  was  hysterical.  Their 
terrible  experience  of  the  afternoon  had 
completely  unnerved  her. 

Laine  kept  on,  soothing  and  comfort- 
ing her  as  he  would  a  child,  till  morning. 


Then  she  finally  dropped  asleep  from 
sheer  exhaustion  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  hut  being  moderately  warm,  she 
could  safely  be  alloyed  to  take  this  rest. 

Meanwhile  the  snow  had  ceased  fall- 
ing and  now  he  made  his  way  into  the 
open  air.  The  sky  was  still  overcast 
and  the  sun,  just  risen  above  the  sea, 
shone  hazily. 

Three  or  four  inches  of  light,  dry 
snow  had  fallen  during  the  night,  and, 
filling  the  crevices  of  the  hut,  had 
helped  to  keep  them  warm.  Farther 
than  he  could  see  on  either  hand 
stretched  the  snow  covered  field.  Be- 
hind him  rose  the  hummocks,  and  care- 
fully reclosing  the  entrance  to  the  hut, 
he  set  off  to  climb  these  heights. 

Pifty  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  he  halted  and  looked  about  him.  ' 
Beyond  the  floating  slush  and  smaller 
cakes  was  the  great  berg  which  had  sep- 
arated from  the  field  the  day  before  and 
from  which  they  had  so  miraculously 
escaped. 

There  were  other  and  smaller  bergs, 
too;  and  again  beyond  them  the  heaving 
gray  sea  without  a  sign  of  sail  or  land. 
It  was  a  scene  of  desolation. 

Laine  turned  to  look  in  the  opposite 
direction,  where  the  higher  hummocks 
and  table  lands  in  the  interior  of  this 
great  ice  island  raised  their  heads.  The 
half  shrouded  sunshine  glinted  dully  on 
the  peaks  and  serrated  walls  of  crystal, 
which  shut  off  his  view  of  the  sea  in 
this  direction.  And,  as  he  gazed,  a  cry 
of  amazement  parted  his  lips. 

Between  two  sharp  peaks  which,  like 
great  index  fingers,  pointed  heaven- 
ward, he  saw  a  most  unexpected  some- 
thing— something  that  was  neither 
snow  nor  ice,  but  which  fluttered  in  the 
keen  breeze.  It  was  a  ragged  bit  of 
cloth  flying  from  an  upright  staff  I 

"  A  signal — a  signal  of  distress !  " 
cried  Laine.  "  There  is  somebody  be- 
sides ourselves  upon  this  God  forsaken 
place  I  ^' 

He  started  down  the  side  of  the  hum- 
mock at  once,  his  face  set  towards  the 
staff,  which  stood  four  or  five  feet  above 
the  ice.  It  was  several  hundred  yards 
between  the  hummock  and  the  base  of 
the  cliff  on  the  summit  of  which  the  staff 
seemed  set.  Laine  covered  the  distance 
rapidly,  his  fatigue  and  hunger  forgot- 
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ten,  and  finding  the  ice  wall  easy  of  as- 
cent, mounted  with  all  haste. 

Half  an  honr  from  his  discovery  of 
the  fluttering  signal  he  crawled  up  the 
last  stretch  of  ice  and  lay  panting  on 
the  summit  of  the  cliff.  But  the  staff 
was  not  so  close  at  hand  as  had  appeared 
upon  first  view. 

So  he  got  upon  his  feet  and  started 
over  the  rough  table  laud;  and  as  he 
went  a  wonderful  prospect  burst  upon 
his  sight. 

For  the  first  time  he  obtained  any- 
thing like  a  correct  idea  of  the  really 
vast  extent  of  this  island  of  ice.  It  ex- 
tended for  miles  and  miles  to  the  north- 
ward— so  far  that  but  a  faint  blue  line 
on  the  horizon  showed  w^here  the  open 
water  lay. 

On  either  hand  lay  the  chain  of 
heights  "which  had  hidden  this  side  of 
the  field,  some  of  the  glistening  peaks 
rising  three  and.  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea.  And  just  before  him  the 
ice  fell  away  into  a  deep  hollow,  or  sink, 
fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across. 

Out  of  this  sink  was  thrust  the  signal 
staff,  and  that  staff  was  the  foremast  of  a 
great  ship  which  lay  cradled  in  the  ice! 

Laine  was  overcome  with  amazement 
at  this  discovery.  The  vessel  stood  on 
even  keel,  buoyed  up  by  the  ice  which 
had  packed  in  about  her.  Only  her 
foremast  was  standing  intact ;  the  other 
two  were  wrecked  a  dozen  feet  from  her 
deck. 

Otherwise  the  mysterious  craft 
seemed  uninjured.  Spars,  decks,  the 
standing  rigging,  and  all,  were  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  ice  and  snow  (the 
latter  the  result,  doubtless,  of  last 
night's  storm),  yet  her  appearance 
might  lead  one  to  believe  that  she  had 
been  deserted  by  her  orew^  within  twenty 
four  hours. 

^^  And  she  may  have  been  *  squeezed  ' 
months — aye,  years  ago !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  It  is  wonderful — wonderful." 

He  was  eager  to  descend  into  the  hol- 
low and  more  closely  examine  the  vessel; 
but  remembering  his  comrade  in  the 
snow  hut  he  turned  back.  i 

^^We  will  come  over  here  and  go 
aboard  of  her/'  he  declared,  ^^^^^y,  it 
is  our  salvation!  We  will  find  fuel  and 
probably  provisions.  Canned  food 
should  keep  for  years  and  yeans  in  this 


latitude.  Once  aboard  that  craft  and 
we  can  defy  the  elements — hunger — 
even  w41d  beasts.  There  may  be  weap- 
ons there !  "  He  fairly  laughed  aloud 
in  his  delight. 

He  hurried  down  the  cliff  and  over 
the  hummocks  at  breakneck  speed,  ar- 
riving in  a  short  time  at  the  snow  hut. 
He  aroused  Margaret  quickly  and  re- 
lated his  wonderful  discovery. 

^^  A  ship  in  the  ice !  "  she  cried,  hardly 
yet  awake.  "  Then  we  are  saved.  But 
you  don't  mean  that,^'  she  added,  seeing 
the  expression  on  his  face. 

"  The  ship  is  there,  my  poor  friend. 
But  the  men  who  maimed  her  left  her 
to  her  fate  long,  long  ago.  She  was 
doubtless  *  squeezed  *  while  her  crew  was 
still  aboard  and  they  escaped  over  the 
ice  with  their  boats." 

"  ^  Squeezed  ^?  "  she  repeated,  ques- 
tioningly. 

"  That  is  what  they  call  it,  I  believe. 
The  vessel  was  caught  between  two 
great  floes,  and  the  ice  coming  together, 
the  ship  was  lifted  bodily  out  of  the  sea. 
The  broken  ice  piling  up  about  her  hull, 
and  cemented  by  the  frost,  has  kept  her 
on  as  even  a  keel  as  though  she  were 
still  afloat. 

"  But  though  we  cannot  escape  from 
our  imprisonment  in  the  craft,  we  will 
find  shelter  there  and  warmth  and,  per- 
haps, provisions." 

"  Then  let  us  go  at  once,"  said  Mar- 
garet. "  I  feel  as  though  I  should  never 
get  really  warm  again." 

But  when  they  had  surmounted  the 
first  rise  she  began  to  realize  her  own 
weakness.  She  was  really  ill  and  Laine, 
despite  her  opposition,  insisted  on  car- 
rying her  wherever  such  aid  was  prac- 
ticable. 

"  You  must  be  quite  exhausted  your- 
self, Mr.  Ben,"  she  declared.  *^It  is 
wicked  of  me  to  allow  you  to  do  this." 

"  Xot  half  as  sinful  as  it  would  be  for 
you  to  try  to  walk,"  he  returned,  grimly. 
^^  There's  no  use  in  making  objections. 
Miss  Hastings.  I'm  going  to  get  you  to 
that  vessel  just  as  quick  as  possible  and 
I'll  thank  vou  to  obev  orders." 

So  she  was  silenced  and  he  struggled 
on  across  the  treacherous  ice  field  and 
up  the  ascent  to  the  height  from  which 
he  had  viewed  the  ship. 

The  descent  into  the  sink  where  she 
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lay  was  a  simple  matter,  for  the  sides  of 
the  giilf  sloped  easily;  the  heaps  of 
broken  ice  about  the  hull  gave  them  a 
way  of  access  to  her  deck. 

Once  aboard  Laine  hastened  his  com- 
panion to  the  door  of  the  after  deck- 
house. But  the  ice  which  had  formed 
over  everything  had  hermetically  sealed 
the  sliding  portal. 

He  went  to  the  rail  and  found  a  heavy 
iron  pin  hanging  in  its  sling.  This  he 
broke  out,  and,  returning  with  it, 
cracked  the  ice  and  in  a  few  moments 
freed  the  door  entirely  of  its  fetters. 
H^  pried  it  back  and  they  entered  and 
descended  to  the  cabin. 

A  faint  gray  light  filtered  through  the 
ice  covered  decklights — a  light  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  see  about  the  apart- 
ment. 

It  was  a  good  sized  place,  with  a  table, 
seats,  a  mirror  and  two  huge  hanging 
lamps.  Besides,  there  was  a  big  box 
stove,  big  enough  to  hold  half  a  dozen 
hods  of  coal ;  and  there  was  the  coal  be- 
side it  in  a  packing  box  lined  with  sheet 
iron.  There  was  even  a  heap  of  kind- 
ling, as  dry  as  when  it  was  prepared  by 
the  steward  of  the  abandoned  ship. 

"  Hurrah !  '*  cried  Laine,  cheerily. 
"  We'll  startle  this  old  stove  with  a 
blaze,''  and  in  ten  minutes  the  newly 
kindled  fire  was  roaring  up  the  pipe. 

^^  That's  the  finest  sound  you  ever 
heard — ^isn't  it?  "  he  said. 

Margaret  had  drawn  a  chair  to  the 
stove  and  sat  with  her  feet  on  the  fen- 
der, fully  enjoying  the  life  giving 
warmth. 

^^  We  shoidd  certainly  be  very  grate- 
ful to  the  Overruling  Power  for  bring- 
ing us  here,"  she  said. 

*' You're  right,  Miss  Hastings.  But 
I've  hardly  had  time  yet  to  know 
whether  I'm  grateful  or  not." 

She  looked  at  him  closely.  "How 
long  has  it  been  since  you  slept?"  she 
demanded. 

'^  I  really  don't  know.  But  I'll  get  a 
chance  by  and  by — after  we've  found 
something  for  you  to  eat." 

*'  You'll  go  to  sleep  now,  sir,"  she  de- 
clared, with  energy.  "  I  shall  not  starve 
— ^yet.  And  you  look  completely  fagged 
out." 

"  I  do  feel  a  bit  done  up,"  admitted 
Laine.    ^'But " 


u  -v. 


Xo  ^  buts,'  sir.    You  must  obey." 

So  he  opened  the  nearest  stateroom, 
brought  out  a  great  heap  of  bedclothing 
from  the  berth  there,  and  making  a  nest 
on  the  floor  beside  the  stove,  was  soon 
in  a  deep  sleep.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon ere  he  awoke. 

He  threw  off  the  blankets  and  sat  up. 
At  once  his  nostrils  were  greeted  with  a 
most  exquisite  odor. 

"It's  soup!"  he  exclaimed,  in  de- 
light. 

Margaret  came  into  view,  laughing. 
"I  found  it  in  the  room  over  here. 
There  is  a  box  of  canned  goods." 

"The  captain's  cabin  and  the  cap- 
tain's private  stores,"  he  declared,  after 
a  single  glance  into  the  stateroom. 
"  Now,  either  the  ship's  company  left  in 
a  great  hurry,  or  they  were  sure  of 
plenty  of  provisions.  Otherwise  the  cap- 
tain would  not  have  left  that  box.  But 
it  doesn't  matter.  Let  us  eat  first  and 
explore  further  into  the  mystery  after- 
wards." 

Margaret  had  ventured  along  the  for- 
ward passage  as  far  as  the  cook's  pantry 
and  secora  cooking  utensils,  spoons 
and  dishes,  so  they  made  a  comfortable 
and  quite  civilized  meal.  But  before  it 
was  finished  she  was  in  a  brown  study. 

^^What  is  it.  Miss  Hastings?"  he 
asked. 

"  I  was  wondering  how  long  this  ship 
has  been  deserted." 

"  We  can  find  that  out  easily  enough 
if  the  crew  left  the  ship's  papers  behind. 
But  every  evidence  thus  far  leads  me 
to  believe  that  they  had  ample  warning 
of  their  intended  departure,  so,  of 
course,  the  logbook,  rating  papers,  bills 
of  lading,  etc.,  were  carried  away.  Hold 
on!  where's  that  soup  can?" 

"  Why — ^yonder.  What  do  you  want 
it  for?" 

Laine  sprang  up  and  brought  it  to  the 
table. 

"This  may  help  us  to  approximate 
the  date,"  he  said.  "Fmm — ^ah — ^yes. 
'  First  quality  Ox  Tail ' — did  you  know 
you  were  eating  ox  tail  soup,  Miss  Hast- 
ings? I  thought  it  was  ambrosia;  that 
is,  it  satisfies  my  idea  of  how  ambrosia 
must  taste.  Let  me  see.  '  Put  up  by  ' 
— ah-ha !  here  it  is :  *  Canned,  1896.' " 

"  Why,  that's  only  three  years  ago !  " 
she  cried. 
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"  That^s  what  it  is.  This  craft  hasn^t 
been  lost  very  long,  sure.  I  wonder 
what^s  her  name?  " 

"  It^s  under  her  bow,  I  suppose/^  sug- 
gested Margaret. 

"  Better  than  that/^  declared  Laine. 
"  It  \*all  be  on  her  charts.  Isn't  there  a 
chart  chest  in  the  captain's  cabin? '' 

"  Don't  you  think  they  removed  the 
charts,  too?'' 

"  Not  the  extra  set.    We'll  see." 

He  ran  into  the  stateroom  where  Mar- 
garet had  discovered  the  canned  goods. 
There  was  a  heavy  chest  beneath  the  bed 
and  he  dragged  this  into  the  outer  cabin. 

"  The  signal  box  and  chart  chest — 
sure  thing!"  Laine  declared.  "And 
here's  the  name  painted  on  the  top." 

Margaret  looked  over  his  shoulder 
and  read:  "The  Arctic,  Liverpool." 

"  I  wonder  what  her  business  was  up 
in  these  waters?"  he  said.  "I  never 
heard  of  her.  Yet  she  hasn't  been  out 
long,  as  that  soup  can  proves.  Perhaps 
a  glance  at  her  cargo  will  tell  me  that. 

"  Now,  Miss  Hastings,  I  will  look  our 
ship  over  and  you  can  do  what  you  like 
meanwhile.  This  part  of  the  craft  will 
be  your  quarters,  remember.  Just  slip 
the  bolt  on  that  door  and  you  are  shut 
in  by  yourself.  I  shall  camp  in  the 
galley,  I  think;  so  I  shall  be  near  at 
hand  if  anything  happens,"  and  he 
smiled.  "  But  I  don't  think  we'll  have 
many  visitors." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Ben,  Are 
you  sure  you  will  be  comfortable  in  the 
cook's  quarters?  " 

"  I'll  find  the  coal  bunkers  and  get  up 
some  more  fuel  and  make  a  fire  in  there, 
too,"  he  responded.  "  Now  I'm  goiog 
exploring." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IN  THE  HOLD  OF  THE  AHOTIO. 

Laine  got  into  his  heavy  coat  and 
started  forward,  'tween  decks.  He 
found  plenty  of  coal  and  wood  in  the 
galley  and  stopped  to  build  a  fire  in  the 
huge  cookstove. 

The  pots  and  pans  were  hanging  on 
the  bulkhead  just  as  though  the  cook, 
having  finished  his  daily  tasks,  had 
stepped  out  to  have  a  yarn  with  the  crew 
in  the  dog  watch.    The  fact  that  every- 


thing about  the  Arctic  was  in  such  apple 
pie  order  gave  Laine  a  creepy  feeling — 
as  though  he  were  likely  to  meet  some 
member  of  the  old  crew  at  any  step. 
There  had  been  no  hurry  or  alarm  when 
she  was  abandoned. 

From  the  galley  he  got  into  the  hold, 
taking  a  sputtering  lantern  with  hira. 

The  Arctic  had  been  built  with  carry- 
ing capacity  rather  than  beauty  or 
speed  in  view.  She  was  what  mariners 
would  call  a  "pot  bellied"  craft;  and 
her  hull  was  braced  with  great  beams 
wliich  would  stand  immense  pressure 
from  without.  She  had  been  designed, 
in  fact,  for  work  in  the  arctic  seas. 

Thc^  nature  of  that  work  was  not  so 
easily  decided.  She  was  no  whaler,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  these  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  casks  Laine  saw  about  him 
could  contain  nothing  but  whale  oil. 
There  was  no  try  furnace  aboard,  or 
other  marks  of  the  whaler.  She  was  too 
clean  for  that. 

There  were  bales  of  whalebone,  bun- 
.dles  of  sealskin  and  other  furs,  and 
quantities  of  what  he  supposed  to  be 
walrus  tusks.  It  was  a  rich  freight  and 
the  ship  seemed  to  have  been  fully  laden 
when  she  was  nipped  by  the  ice. 

"  She  was  on  her  homeward  voyage, 
I'll  be  bound,"  Laine  declared.  "  And 
what  a  cargo!  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  stufi:'  lying 
here  rotting — and  may  lie  and  rot  here 
till  kingdom  come,  as  far  as  I  see. 

"  But  if  she  coUld  be  got  out  of  this 
ice  pack ;  if  she  floated  south  so  that  the 

field  split  up  or  the  ice  melted But 

that's  all  nonsense,  of  course.  If  this 
field  should  go  to  pieces  1  reckon  the 
Arctic  would  be  wrecked  completely  in 
the  transaction.  Ugh!  It's  an-  ugly 
thing  to  think  about,  but  where  would 
we  be  ? 

"I  wonder,  though,  if  she  would 
float — ^providing  the  ice  gave  her  a 
chance  to  slide  into  her  natural  ele- 
ment?" 

He  poked  about  the  hold  for  an  hour 
or  more  to  satisfy  himself  upon  this  one 
point.  And  the  closest  scrutiny  failed 
to  bring  the  first  weak  spot  to  light. 

Not  a  timber  seemed  strained,  not  a 
scam  was  sprung.  Of  course,  tliis  ap- 
plied only  to  the  inner  skin  of  the  ship; 
outside  the  hull  had  probably  been  more 
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or  less  broken  when  the  ice  lifted  the 
Arctic  from  the  water.  But  leaks  in 
the  outer  sheathing  of  the  vessel  might 
not  necessarily  sink  her.  Besides,  as 
she  was  buttressed  by  the  ice  at  present, 
such  injuries  could  be  repaired. 

It  seemed  a  foolish  and  impracticable 
suggestion;  yet  Laine's  mind  constantly 
returned  to  it.  Suppose  the  Arctic 
should  take  to  the  sea  again — ^with  him 
and  his  comrade  in  misfortune  aboard 
— and  with  this  rich  cargo? 

The  salvage  would  yield  a  fortune, 
providing  the  abandoned  craft  could  be 
worked  into  port.  He  was  in  a  strange 
position  to  be  bitten  by  a  lust  for 
wealth;  but  these  thoughts  stirred  him 
deeply. 

Laine  had  never  desired  money  as 
some  men.  He  had  ever  had  enough 
for  his  needs — ^and  his  needs  were  sim- 
ple. Perhaps  his  ambition  had  never 
been  stirred  before;  yet,  what  was  there 
to  stir  it  now? 

Cast  away  on  an  island  of  ice,  with  a 
particularly  small  chance  of  escape,  his 
very  soul  had  suddenly  become  pos- 
sessed with  a  longing  to  speculate  in  his 
own  misfortunes. 

"  With  the  proceeds  of  such  a  stroke 
of  luck  as  that,"  he  thought,  "  I'd  settle 
down  ashore.  No  more  seagoing  for  Ben- 
son Laine,  thank  you !  The  sea's  played 
me  a  scurvy  trick  and  I  don't  want  any 
more  of  it.  A  nice  little  place  ashore, 
now — ^in  sight  of  the  sea,  of  course— 
with  a  bit  of  a  garden,  all  trim  and  ship- 
shape without  and  within,  and ^' 

He  stopped,  his  tanned  face  flushing 
darkly  to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair,  and 
all  because  of  the  next  thought  which 
followed  naturally  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  other. 

^'Benson  Laine,**  he  muttered, 
"  you're  a  fool.  Why,  a  girl  like  that — 
she  wouldn't  look  at  you !  " 

He  went  back  to  the  examination  of 
the  Arctic's  cargo. 

*'She  was  a  trader,"  he  declared. 
'*  Probably  she  picked  up  this  cargo 
along  the  coast  of  Greenland.  The  man 
who  could  tow  this  old  hulk  into  the 
Liverpool  dock  would  be  independently 
wealthy  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Well, 
she's  not  likely  to  be  towed  in  yet  a 
while,  and  I  s'pose  I'd  give  my  share  of 
the  salvage  to  anybody  who'd  come  after 


her  and  give  us  a  passage  home.  We've 
got  what  might  be  called  an  embarrass- 
ment of  riches." 

He  went  back  to  the  galley  and  after 
a  deal  of  trouble  broke  open  the  door 
giving  access  to  the  deck. 

It  was  starlight  now  and  biting  cold. 
The  north  star  burned  brighter  than  he 
had  ever  seen  it  before.  He  was  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that,  since  the 
gale  which  had  brought  them  such  ill 
fortune,  this  field  of  ice  had  been  driven 
northward  by  the  wind  and  currents. 

"  I'll  look  into  that  later,"  he  decided. 

With  the  aid  of  an  axe  found  in  the 
cook's  storeroom  he  cut  away  the  ice 
about  the  forecastle  companion  and  got 
into  that  apartment. 

The  same  order  prevailed.  The  crew 
had  removed  their  effects  to  a  man. 
Evidently  the  Arctic's  ship's  company 
had  been  rescued  by  some  vessel  after 
she  was  securely  caught  in  the 
^^  squeeze." 

Being  wearied  by  this  time,  he  went 
back  to  the  galley  and  made  himself 
comfortable  in  the  bunk  of  the  former 
wielder  of  pots  and  pans.  He  must 
have  slept  very  heavily  for  several  , 
hours;  when  his  rest  grew  more  broken, 
however,  he  became  aware  of  some  con- 
siderable turmoil  without. 

He  awoke  with  a  start.  The  lantern 
wick  had  burned  down  to  a  smoking 
coal  and  the  fire  was  low. 

His  breath  was  frosty  as  it  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  lips;  the  thermometer 
had  surely  dropped  several  degrees. 
There  was,  too,  a  mournful  cadence  to 
the  wind  and  it  beat  against  the  deck- 
lights  with  a  vicious  swish. 

"It's  snowing  again!"  exclaimed 
Laine,  leaping  up. 

He  went  to  the  door  and  pulled  it 
open.  Immediately  a  great  gust  of  snow 
burst  in.  The  decks  were  piled  waist 
high  and  the  air  was  full  of  flying  par- 
ticles. 

A  storm  was  under  way,  the  like  of 
which  he  had  never  before  seen.  He 
closed  the  door  with  difficulty. 

"  We'll  be  buried  under  this  in  short 
order,"  he  muttered.  "  I  only  hope  our 
friends,  the  crew  of  the  Arctic,  left  more 
provisions  than  that  little  box  of  canned 
stuff  in  the  cabin." 

He  had  just  revived  his  fire  and  was 
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looking  about  for  oil  with  which  to  re- 
plenish the  lantern  when  he  heard  his 
eomrade  calling  from  the  cabin.     ^ 

^'  What  makes  it  so  dark,  Mr.  Ben?  '' 
she  asked.  ^^  Shoxildn't  it  be  morning 
by  this  time?  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
never  experienced  such  a  long  night  be- 
fore.   And  just  listen  to  the  wind !  " 

"  There  is  a  terrible  storm  outside/' 
lie  said.  "  We  found  this  refuge  in  the 
nick  of  time.  We  are  buried  in  snow; 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  darkness.  Let 
me  have  one  of  your  lamps  and  I'll  see 
if  there  is  any  oil  for  it.  Is  your  fire  all 
right?'' 

"  I've  kept  that  burning  beautifully. 
Can't  I  come  into  your  galley  and  get 
breakfast  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  Only  be  easy  on  the  sup- 
plies," he  added  as  an  afterthought. 
"I  don't  know  what  other  provisions 
we  have  yet." 

Her  spirits  rose  at  once  when  her 
hands  were  employed  and  Laine  heard 
her  singing  softly  to  herself  while  he 
rummaged  the  hold  for  lamp  oil.  He 
found  the  cask  at  length,  filled  the  hang- 
ing lamps  and  the  lantern,  and  soon 
both  galley  and  cabin  were  a  hundred 
per  cent  more  cheerful. 

While  looking  for  the  oil  he  had  found 
the  remainder  of  the  Arctic's  stores,  and 
after  breakfast  he  went  back  to  the 
hold. 

There  were  four  casks  of  salt  beef, 
one  of  them  already  opened.  The  brine 
had  leaked  out  of  this  barrel  from  some 
cause  or  other  and  the  meat  was  as  dry 
as  chips  and  tasteless  but  for  the  salt. 

"  It  would  ruin  the  stomach  of  an  ele- 
phant to  eat  tills,"  he  decided. 

But  when  he  broke  in  the  heads  of 
the  other  casks  he  found  their  contents 
in  quite  as  bad  condition.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  exist  long  on  such  scurvy 
breeding  rations. 

There  were  boxes  of  sea  biscuit,  but 
the  dampness  had  reached  them  and  the 
bread  was  full  of  weevils.  The  bags  of 
flour  were  in  much  the  same  condition, 
but  some  of  it  could  be  used. 

*^  Well,  there  is  plenty  of  flour,  such 
as  it  is,"  he  reported ;  "  but  other  pro- 
visions seem  at  a  premium.  The  Arctic 
must  have  been  on  her  home  voyage,  or 
else  her  crew  removed  the  greater  pa,rt 
of  the  ship's  stores.     You  must  take 


extra  care  of  the  canned  goods  you 
found  and  make  them  last  as  long  as 
possible.  When  this  storm  is  over  per- 
haps I  can  find  a  seal  on  the  ice.  Or 
maybe  our  friend  the  bear  will  show  up 
again." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not !  "  cried  Margaret, 
shuddering. 

"  If  I  can  find  any  weapons  aboard  I 
hope  yes,"  returned  Laine.  "Fresh 
meat  is  almost  a  necessity  in  this  cli- 
mate. I  shall  get  along  very  nicely  on 
the  ^  salt  horse  '  meanwhile.  You  must 
reserve  the  canned  goods  for  your  own 
consumption." 

'^No,  sir  I  We  will  share  alike,"  she 
declared. 

"  We'll  do  just  as  I  say,"  he  respond- 
ed, firmly,  and  they  came  very  near 
quarreling  over  this  point. 

Margaret  made  plenty  of  thin,  un- 
raised  flour  cakes  which  tasted  delicious 
to  palates  so  long  deprived  of  bread- 
stuffs.  Laine  ate  very  sparingly  of  what 
he  called  her  private  stores,  however, 
and  longed  mightily  for  the  storm  to 
cease  that  he  might  explore  the  vicinity 
for  game. 

He  could  find  no  firearms  aboard,  but 
there  were  several  harpoons  and  he  also 
appropriated  and  sharpened  a  butcher 
knife  which  he  picked  up  in  the  cook's 
pantry. 

The  storm  howled  about  the  ship  for 
more  than  forty  eight  hours.  When 
they  went  to  bed  the  second  night  it 
showed  no  sign  of  diminution;  but  once, 
before  morning,  Laine  awoke  and  could 
hear  no  sound  outside. 

Either  the  wind  had  gone  down  or 
such  a  bulk  of  snow  had  been  heaped 
upon  the  deck  that  no  noise  could  pene- 
trate it. 

He  fell  asleep  again  and  slept  so 
soundly  that  he  had  no  idea  when  the 
cabin  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage 
opened  and  Margaret  came  softly  into 
the  galley.  Hunger  had  fairly  driven 
her  from  her  quarters  and  she  began 
softly  to  prepare  the  meager  breakfast 
which  their  provisions  afforded. 

When  the  meal  was  ready  she  came  to 
the  side  of  his  berth  to  arouse  him ;  yet 
for  a  moment  she  hesitated  with  out- 
stretched hand,  looking  down  upon  the 
sleeper. 

How  brave  and  helpful  he  had  been 
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for  her  sake;  what  perils  he  had  cheer- 
fully encountered  that  she  might  not 
perish!  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  and 
her  lip  trembled. 

At  first  she  had  been  astonished 
(when  she  thought  of  the  matter  at  all) 
that  a  mere  sailor  should  be  so  chival- 
rous. Then  she  had  decided  in  her  own 
mind  that  he  had  been  used  to  better 
surroundings  than  his  present  position 
as  mate  of  a  steam  freighter  would  indi- 
cate. 

But  since  they  had  been  established 
in  the  stranded  ship  she  had  drawn 
apart  from  him;  they  were  not  quite 
such  good  comrades  as  before.  She  had 
begun  to  put  a  "  Mr.'*  before  his  name 
and  he  called  her  "  Miss  Hastings.*' 

She  blushed  a  little  at  her  own 
thoughts  and  turned  away. 

"Had  he  been  my  own  brother  he 
could  have  been  no  kinder,  nor  more 
thoughtful/'  she  told  herself.  "Had 
fate  sent  some  men  to  share  these  pri- 
vations and  dangers  with  me,  how  ter- 
rible would  have  been  my  situation. 
Perhaps  " — she  looked  hastily  about  as 
though  she  feared  her  very  thoughts 
might  be  overheard — "perhaps  I 
should  have  had  to  use  this."  She 
touched  something  hidden  in  the  bosom 
of  her  dress  and  her  face  paled. 

"  But  why  do  I  think  of  such  terrible 
things?    He  is  good — ^kind — faithful !  " 

Again  the  blood  dyed  her  cheeks.  She 
turned  hastily  from  the  bedside  as 
though  to  leave  the  galley  and  then, 
darting  back,  hovered  above  the  uncon- 
scious Laine  for  a  breath  and  touched 
her  lips  to  his  forehead.  Then  she  ran 
to  the  cabin  and  closed  the  door  between 
them. 


CHAPTER  X, 

EXFLOBING  THEIB  KINGDOIL 

Whbn"  she  returned  Laine  had  arisen 
and  gone  outside  to  view  the  prospect. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  declared,  coming 
back  into  the  galley  and  stamping  the 
snow  from  his  boots.  "  The  weather's 
cleared.  Now  I  can  go  exploring  out- 
side. Got  the  start  of  me  this  morning, 
didn't  you?  "  he  added,  seeing  the  dishes 
on  the  stove. 

"  Yes,  Indeed,  Mr.  Sleepyhead.   But," 


more  seriously,  "  won't  it  be  very  dan- 
gerous to  go' prowling  about  the  ice? 
You  might  fall  into  a  crevice,  or  some- 
thing." 

"That's  possible,  I  admit;  but  as  I 
look  at  it,  we're  not  on  a  picnic.  Float- 
ing about  on  a  chunk  of  ice — even  of 
this  size — ^is  neither  a  pleasant  nor  safe 
amusement.  We  are  very  comfortable 
aboard  this  vessel,  but  she  is  shut  in  by 
the  cliffs,  and  that  rag  floating  at  her 
peak  woiid  never  be  seen  by  a  vessel  at 
sea." 

"  But  is  there  any  possibility  of  a  ship 
being  found  in  these  seas  in  the  win- 
ter? "  cried  Margaret. 

"  There  might  be — how  can  we 
know?"  he  returned.  "The  chance 
may  be  slight,  but  we  should  put  forth 
every  effort  to  make  our  presence 
known.  I  must  go  on  an  exploring  trip. 
I  want  to  know  how  far  we  are  from  the 
other  edge  of  the  ice  field  and  also  wish 
to  find  some  means  of  climbing  to  one 
of  the  higher  peaks  and  raising  a  signal 
of  distress  there.  We  may  come  across 
a  sealer,  or  whaling  vessel,  hovering 
about  the  border  of  the  drift  ice,  and  we 
don't  want  to  miss  such  an  opportunity 
of  rescue." 

"  And  does  our  hope  of  escape  depend 
upon  the  passing  of  some  vessel  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Not  wholly.  The  wind  may  change 
—or  the  currents — and  drive  the  ice  in 
towards  the  coast.  As  soon  as  I  look 
about  I  think  I  shall  fashion  a  sledge 
and  have  it  ready  packed  with  provis- 
ions. Then  if  this  field  touches  the 
coast  ice  we  can  escape  in  that  direction 
and  perhaps  fall  in  with  some  natives." 

"Aren't  they  dangerous?"  inter- 
posed Margaret. 

"T\Tiat — the  natives?  Not  a  bit. 
Most  harmless  people  in  the  world,  I'm 
told.  They'll  help  us  to  some  settlement 
in  the  spring,  and  by  midsummer  we 
shall  probably  be  back  in  civilization." 

"That's  a  long  time  ahead,"  she 
sighed. 

"  True.  And  to  escape  to  the  coast 
and  wander  about  there  perhaps  for 
weeks  would  mean  great  privation  and 
suffering,"  he  replied;  "but  isn't  the 
game  worth  the  candle?  '* 

"  I  am  not  anxious  to  stay  here  for- 
ever," she  admitted. 
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**0f  course  not!  Neither  am  I. 
What^B  more,  if  the  Almighty  gives  me 
strength,  I  mean  to  get  you  back  to 
your  father,  safe  and  sound/^ 

'*  And  do  you  really  believe  he  is  still 
alive?  ^'  she  asked,  falteringly. 

'*  Nothing  could  have  happened  to 
him  ftnd  his  ship  as  bad  as  we  have  en- 
dured. And  if  we  are  alive,  isnH  it  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  he  is?^^  he  de- 
manded. ^'Now,  tomorrow  morning  I 
am  going  to  start  on  my  exploring  expe- 
dition  " 

"  And  I  shall  go  with  you,^^  she  inter- 
posed. "  You  wouldn't  leave  me  here 
alone,  would  you?  " 

"Humph!  I  suppose  it  would  be 
jolly  lonesome  for  you,"  he  confessed. 
"But  tramping  about  this  ice  will  be 
no  fun.  Let^s  see  what  sort  of  clothing 
we  can  rummage  out  of  the  officers* 
quarters.  Y'ou^ll  have  to  dress  in  men's 
clothes — and  plenty  of  ^em.  It's  a 
good  bit  below  zero  outside.^' 

"Don^t  you  think  I'll  be  warm 
enough  with  my  sealskin  sack?^'  she 
asked,  laughing. 

"  If  you  go  you've  got  to  dress  as  I 
eay,'^  he  returned.  "  No  skirts  for 
climbing  ice  cliffs.  I  want  some  extra 
clothing  myself,  too." 

One  of  the  mates  of  the  Arctic  had 
evidently  been  a  small  man  and  he,  as 
well  as  the  other  two  officers,  had  left 
a  good  many  personal  effects  behind 
when  he  escaped  from  the  ship.  The 
seamen,  being  poor  men,  had  removed 
most  of  their  clothes,  so  there  was  noth- 
ing of  value  in  the  forecastle. 

When  the  two  castaways  set  out  they 
were  wrapped  to  the  eyes  and  Margaret 
declared,  with  laughter,  she  was  so  bun- 
dled up  that  she  could  roll  down  the 
cliffs  without  being  injured  in  the  least. 
They  mounted  the  sloping  side  of  the 
sink,  descended  to  the  main  level  of  the 
ice  field  on  the  other  side  and  skirted 
the  base  of  the  cliffs  towards  the  north. 

Far  ahead  across  the  snow  covered 
hummocks  could  be  seen  patches  of  blue 
water.  The  snow  blocked  their  way  in 
mahy  places;  but  where  they  could  not 
go  around,  Laine  broke  a  path  through 
the  drifts.  It  was  bitter  cold,  but  the 
exercise  of  walking  and  plowing  through 
the  snow  heaps  kept  them  moderately 
warm. 


The  line  of  cliffs,  gradually  becoming 
higher  as  they  journeyed,  finally  ended 
at  the  edge  of  the  ice  floe  itself.  Doubt- 
less it  was  at  this  point  the  huge  berg, 
from  which  Laine  and  his  comrade  had 
so  providentially  escaped,  had  been 
broken  off. 

Its  breaking  away  had  made  a  deep 
indention  in  the  coast  line  of  the  ice 
field  and  over  this  indention,  or  "  bay," 
a  sheet  of  new  ice  had  formed. 

The  edge  of  the  old  ice  was  strewn 
with  broken  bits  and  hummocks,  and 
the  explorers  could  not  obtain  a  very 
satisfactory  view  of  the  bay  until  they 
reached  its  very  edge.  Then,  with  his 
first  glance,  Laine  seized  his  compan- 
ion's arm'  and  dragged  her  down  behind 
one  of  the  buttresses. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  whispered. 

"  Our  old  friend  the  bear." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not  1 " 

"  Then  it's  one  that  looks  like  him. 
It's  a  bear  all  right." 

"Let's  go  back  to  the  ship,"  she 
urged. 

"What!  with  these  harpoons?"  he 
asked,  laughing. 

He  had  brought  two  of  the  weapons 
and  had  made  her  carry  a  lance,  used  by 
whalemen  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to 
a  wounded  whale. 

The  bear  was  crouching  out  on  the 
new  ice,  his  back  turned  to  his  unsus- 
pected audience.  The  sheet  of  crystal 
was  smooth  (having  evidently  formed 
since  the  great  blizzard)  with  the  excep- 
tion of  here  and  there  an  open  place 
perhaps  a  yard  square  with  bits  of 
broken  ice  thrown  up  around  their 
edges. 

"  Seal  holes,"  whispered  Laine,  point- 
ing out  these  apertures  to  his  compan- 
ion. "And  see!  Old  Bruin  has  his 
eyes  on  a  seal  itself." 

Not  many  yards  beyond  where  the 
bear  crouched  was  one  of  these  breath- 
ing holes  in  which  could  be  distinctly 
seen  a  sleek  black  head  bobbing  up  and 
down.  Still  farther  out  on  the  ice  were 
several  objects  Laine  was  sure  were 
other  seals  lying  near  their  holes. 

But  his  attention,  and  his  compan- 
ion's, was  fixed  upon  the  big  white  bear. 

The  beast  had  crouched  down  with  its 
forepaws  doubled  underneath  and  was 
slowly  "  hitching  ^'  itself  forward  by  the 
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aid  of  its  hind  legs.  Its  motions  were 
absolutely  noiseless,  and  it  was  quite 
evident  that  this  mode  of  stalking  its 
prey  was  a  familiar  one. 

In  a  few  moments  it  was  within  a 
yard  or  two  of  the  seal  hole.  Suddenly, 
with  a  quickness  that  was  astonishing 
in  such  a  huge  creature,  the  bear 
plunged  forward. 

With  one  sweep  of  its  paw  it  caught 
the  unsuspecting  seal  and  threw  it  com- 
pletely out  of  the  sea;  and  its  great  paw 
was  upon  it  ere  the  frightened  animal 
could  escape. 

"  Neat,  by  Jove!  '^  murmured  Laine. 

The  next  instant  his  voice  was  si- 
lenced. 

There  was  a  sudden  crashing  of  the 
ice  about  the  open  seal  hole  and  there 
shot  into  view  a  third  actor  in  the  trag- 
edy. For  a  moment  Laine  thought  the 
newcomer  another  seal ;  but  if  so,  it  was 
the  grandfather  of  all  the  seal  tribe. 

The  bulk  of  the  creature  was  enor- 
mous—or such  part  of  its  body  as  came 
into  view  pointed  to  that  fact.  Only 
its  head  and  shoulders  were  visible. 

The  former  wa^  small  and  looked 
seal-like  until  the  creature  faced  the 
interested  spectators.  Then  it  was  ap- 
parent that  no  seal  ever  sported  such  a 
physiognomy. 

The  small  head  was  adorned  with  a 
remarkably  thick  upper  lip  which  ex- 
tended into  almost  a  proboscis.  This  lip 
bristled  with  a  stiff  beard  and  from  the 
upper  jaw  protruded  two  enormous 
tusks  all  of  two  feet  in  length. 

The  neck  was  thick  and  short,  devel- 
oping into  a  ponderous  body,  as  un- 
wieldy and  horrible  to  look  upon  as  that 
of  the  hippopotamus.  The  red  brown 
skin  hung  loosely  on  the  beast^s  sides, 
and  its  short  forearms  terminated  in 
broad,  fin-like  paddles,  resembling  ill 
fashioned  flaps  of  leather. 

"In  mercy's  name,  what  is  it.^'' 
gasped  Margaret. 

"  A  walrus.  I  never  saw  one  before, 
but  it  can  be  nothing  else.  Look 
there!" 

The  walrus  had  hitched  itself  half  out 
of  the  water,  its  wicked  looking  head 
stretched  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
bear. 

The  bear,  with  the  seal  under  its  paw, 
growled  ponderously,  the  mane  on  its 


neck  bristling  as  it  faced  this  huge  an- 
tagonist. As  though  in  answer  to  the 
bear's  challenge,  the  walrus  uttered  a 
frightful  bellow  and  plunged  forward. 

The  thin  ice  broke  under  the  vast 
weight  of  the  creature,  but  it  arrived 
within  striking  distance  of  the  bear. 
Bruin  got  in  the  first  blow;  but  the  wal- 
rus was  not  for  an  instant  deterred. 

The  two  huge  bodies  came  together 
with  a  terrific  shock,  and  in  less  than  a 
minute  the  bear,  large  as  it  was,  was 
thrown  twenty  feet  away  by  a  single 
toss  of  itfl  enemy's  head.  It  had  been 
fairly  impaled  upon  the  tusks  of  the 
walrus  and  the  broken  ice  and  the  water 
were  stained  with  blood  for  yards 
around. 

Meanwhile,  although  interested  in 
the  battle,  Laine  had  not  been  idle.  He 
had  brought  with  him  a  coil  of  small, 
strong  rope  and  one  end  of  this  he 
knotted  into  the  eye  of  the  harpoon. 
The  other  end  he  tied  to  the  second  iron, 
sinking  this  latter  deeply  in  the  ice. 

^^  What  are  you  going  to  do?  "  asked 
his  comrade. 

"  Have  a  shy  at  the  victor,"  declared 
Laine.  *^  The  flesh  of  the  walrus  is  good 
eating — ^much  better  than  seal.  There's 
enough  fresh  meat  in  that  great  carcass 
to  last  us  all  winter." 

"  Don't  run  any  unnecessary  danger," 
she  begged;  yet  the  excitement  of  the 
hunt  made  her  eyes  sparkle  and  her 
cheeks  redden. 

"  Keep  behind  me  and  look  out  for 
the  line  if  I  get  the  iron  into  him.  Like- 
ly he'll  struggle  some." 

Laine  ran  straight  out  across  the  ice, 
not  seeking  to  shield  himself  in  the 
least,  for  the  walrus  had  eyes  only  for 
the  body  of  the  bear  which  it  was  try- 
ing to  get  at  again.  The  ice  was  crash- 
ing all  about  the  lumbering  carcass  and 
the  hunter  could  not  come  very  near  to 
his  prey;  but  he  was  within  ten  yards 
when  he  halted  and  poised  the  harpoon. 

With  all  his  strength  he  cast  the 
weapon  and  the  sharp  blade  reached 
home — behind  the  shoulder. 

A  savage  bellow  issued  from  the 
throat  of  the  stricken  beast.  Its  great 
bulk  was  flung  about  with  a  celerity 
hardly  in  keeping  with  its  apparent 
clumsiness.  Its  new  foe  was  found  un- 
erringly. 
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Raising  its  head,  the  walrus  seemed 
to  measure  the  distance  between  tliem 
with  its  eye.  The  next  instant  it  dis- 
appeared beneath  the  water,  now 
whipped  to  bloody  foam. 

The  line  ran  out  swiftly.  "We've 
got  him!  ^^  Laine  shouted  in  glee. 

And  then,  without  an  instant's  warn- 
ing, there  was  a  mighty  upheaval  be- 
neath his  very  feet !  The  ice  cracked  in 
all  directions  and  the  ugly  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  walrus  burst  through. 

Laine  was  thrown  a  dozen  feet  away 
— and  fortunately  so.  Otherwise  his 
fate  would  have  been  that  of  the  bear's 
a  few  minutes  before. 

He  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  beheld 
the  walrus,  bellowing  madly,  breaking 
the  ice  with  his  tusks  in  an  endeavor  to 
follow  him. 

"  Come  back ! "  cried  Margaret,  great- 
ly terrified. 

But  Laine  only  ran  back  long  enough 
to  seize  her  lance. 

"I  won't  be  beaten  by  that  ugly 
brute!"  he  declared.  "I'm  up  to  his 
tactics  now." 

Watching  his  opportunity,  he  ran  in 
and  speared  his  antagonist  viciously 
with  the  lance.  The  red  tide  spurted 
from  the  wound  and  he  stood  aside  and 
waited  for  the  death  struggle  to  be  over. 

The  walrus  had  broken  its  way  to  the 
thick  ice  and  dragged  itself  more  than 
half  out  of  the  sea  in  its  endeavors  to 
get  at  him.  Otherwise  the  hunter's  tri- 
umph would  have  been  valueless,  for  he 
could  never  have  got  the  great  carcass 
out  of  the  water. 

"  Let  us  continue  our  exploration," 
he  said,  going  back  to  the  girl.  "I'll 
build  a  sled  when  we  return  to  the  ship 
and  drag  that  fellow  home  in  sections/^ 
and  after  recovering  the  harpoons  they 
went  on. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THEIR  FELLOW  MEN". 

They  crossed  the  field  of  new  ice  to 
the  base  of  the  very  tallest  cliff  which 
upreared  its  head  at  this  end  of  the 
island.  Laine's  eye  had  been  upon  this 
from  the  start. 

"  Here  is  where  we  want  our  signal  to 
fiy,"  he  said.  "  There  are  plenty  of  spare 


spars  back  at  the  ship.  Now,  if  I  can 
make  a  path  to  the  top^  I  guess  I  can 
drag  up  a  spar." 

He  had  brought  along  a  small  axe  in 
his  belt,  and  with  its  aid  ascended  the 
cliff. 

.The  labor  was  nowhere  near  as  ar- 
duous as  that  he  had  experienced  in 
cutting  his  ladder  up  the  shaft  on  the 
smaller  iceberg.  The  summit  was  flat, 
and  seemed  to  offer  a  secure  foundation 
for  the  staff. 

"It  will  be  an  easier  matter  than  I 
supposed,"  he  reported,  upon  rejoining 
his- companion.  "  WVd  better  go  riglit 
back  to  the  ship  and  I'll  build  my  sled. 
I'll  bring  the  spar  up  here  tomorrow, 
and  drag  the  bear  home  when  I  return. 
You  won't  have  to  come,  for  I'll  only  be 
gone  a  few  hours." 

"I  don't  know  whether  it  will  be 
worse  tramping  through  this  snow,  or 
remaining  in  that  great  ship  all  by  my- 
self," she  responded,  sadly.  "  I  haven't 
much  faith  in  your  signal,  any  way,  Mr. 
Laine,  so  there's  no  enthusiasm  to  buoy 
me  up." 

"  You're  a  doubting  Thomas — ^a  Miss- 
doubting  Thomas,  I  should  say,"  he 
responded,  laughing.  "  There's  a  chance 
in  a  thousand  of  a  signal  being  seen; 
we'll  take  that  thousandth  chance,  and 
thank  the  Almighty  for  it." 

Since  leaving  the  ship  the  cold  had 
steadily  increased,  and  they  were  both 
relieved  to  see  the  single  standing  spar  Df 
the  Arctic  again.  The  last  few  miles  of 
the  return  journey,  however,  had  been 
traversed  much  more  easily  than  when 
they  set  out  in  the  forenoon,  for  the 
snow,  already  well  packed  by  the  wind, 
was  being  rapidly  crusted  over. 

"  It  will  be  good  sledding,"  Laine  de- 
clared, "  and  J  guess  it  will  have  to  be 
if  I'm  to  draw  a  twenty  foot  spar  over 
these  hummocks." 

"  You'll  never  be  able  to  do  it  in  this 
world,"  said  Margaret. 

"You're  not  very  encouraging,"  he 
returned.    "  But  I'll  prove  you  wrong.*' 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  build  the 
sled,  and  that  Laine  found  no  easy  task. 
He  was  no  carpenter,  but,  like  most 
sailors,  was  handy  with  tools. 

There  was  a  well  filled  carpenter's 
chest  in  the  Arctic's  storeroom,  and 
plenty  of  planks  and  spare  spars  between 
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decks.  He  was  occupied  most  of  that 
next  day  in  his  sledge  building,  and  in 
selecting  and  rigging  his  signal  spar. 

Then  both  sledge  and  spar  had  to  be 
dragged  up  the  side  of  the  sink  and  let 
down  the  clifE  to  the  more  level  ice  field 
below — a  work  of  no  little  magnitude. 

He  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  leave 
Margaret  alone  all  day;  but  it  was  a 
long  eight  miles  to  the  place  he  had 
chosen  for  the  erection  of  the  signal, 
and  the  weather  continued  bitter  cold. 

"If  I  only  had  something  to  do  it 
wouldnH  be  so  dreadful,*'  she  told  him. 

Laine  at  once  had  an  inspiration, 
hunted  out  a  pile  of  waste  rope's  ends, 
and  set  her  to  picking  oakum. 

"  This  is  really  of  importance,*'  he 
assured  her.  "  I  expect  to  use  a  lot  of 
that  stuff  before  long." 

When  the  spar  was  lashed  to  the  sled 
lie  found  that,  had  the  snow  crust  not 
been  as  hard  as  iron,  he  could  never  have 
dragged  the  load  at  all;  but  by  avoiding 
the  hummocks  and  keeping  to  the  level 
ice  he  reached  the  base  of  the  signal  cliff 
before  noon.  The  getting  of  the  spar 
to  the  top  was  merely  a  matter  of  main 
strength  and  perseverance,  and  he  ac- 
complished it  ^successfully  in  a  couple  of 
hours. 

He  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice,  set  up  the 
spar,  and  wedged  it  firmly.  He  had  al- 
ready rigged  a  halyard  and  pulleys,  and 
quickly  bent  on  a  Union  Jack  found 
aboard  the  ship,  and  with  solid  satisfac- 
tion saw  it  flying  from  the  staff. 

"  Our  one  chance  of  escape  lies  behind 
that,"  he  muttered,  looking  upon  the 
flag  snapping  in  the  strong  breeze. 

He  returned  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
gravely.  When  he  reached  the  place 
where  the  carcases  of  the  bear  and  wal- 
rus lay,  a  few  birds  arose  and  circled 
about  him  with  angry  cries;  but  the 
game  was  too  solidly  frozen  for  even 
their  beaks  to  make  much  impression 
upon  it. 

He  cut  the  bear  loose  from  the  ice, 
got  it  upon  the  sledge,  and  just  before 
dark  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  which 
hid  the  Arctic  from  view.  He  had  to 
leave  the  carcass  here  until  morning, 
when  he  removed  the  pelt  and  cut  it  up, 
the  more  easily  to  get  it  up  the  steep 
ascent  and  aboard  the  ship. 

Margaret's  nimble  fingers  had  cer- 
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tainly  not  been  idle,  and  a  great  tub  of 
oakum  was  ready  for  his  use.  But  her 
curiosity  was  aroused  regarding  his  need 
of  the  stuff,  and  nothing  woiild  satisfy 
her  but  a  full  and  complete  rehearsal  of 
his  discoveries  in  the  Arctic's  hold,  and 
an  outline  of  his  rather  chimerical  hopes 
regarding  the  ultimate  end  of  their 
refuge. 

"  Oh,  but  do  you  really  believe  for  a 
moment  that  this  ship  will  fioat  ?  "  she 
asked,  clasping  her  hands. 

**I  don't  know  whether  it  wUl  float 
or  not,"  he  replied,  somewhat  dog- 
edly;  "  but  I'm  pretty  sure  she  can  float 
— give  her  half  a  chance.  She  isn't  hurt 
inside,  and  as  much  of  the  hull  as  I've 
been  able  to  examine  outside  appears  to 
be  all  right.  Her  seams  need  calking, 
of  course;  that's  what  that  oakum  is  for. 
If  the  hull  wasn't  broken  when  she  was 
*  squeezed'   there's  nothing  hurt   her 


since. 


But  think  of  how  long  she's  lain 
here." 

"  W^ell,  how  long  ?  **  he  demanded. 

"  Er — well — ^not  so  very  long,  after 
all,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Not  more  than  two  years,"  he  said, 
decidedly.  "  That  soup  can  was  marked 
1895.  It  was  canned  in  Chicago.  The 
Arctic  sailed  from  Liverpool.  She 
couldn't  have  left  port  before  the  spring 
of  '95,  and  perhaps  not  tiH  a  year  later." 

''  1896  ?  " 

"  That's  what  I  mean.  She  evidently 
was  a  sort  of  a  trader — ^went  along  the 
coast  picking  up  her  cargo  at  one  port 
and  another,  most  likely.  She  probably 
got  caught  up  north  of  us  in  the  fall — 
the  fall  of  '96.  That  would  make  her  in 
*dry  dock'  about  two  years,  wouldn't 
it?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Laine;  but  it's  all  guess- 
work." 

"  Can't  go  back  of  that  soup  can,  just 
the  same." 

''  No-o." 

^  Oh,  she'll  float  all  right  if  she  once 
gets  a  chance,"  pursued  the  sailor. 

"  Ah,  but  how  can  you  hope  for  such 
a  wonderful  thing  to  take  place  ?  "  she 
cried,  very  nearly  in  tears. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  in  almost  a  shame- 
faced manner,  ^^  I  didn't  mean  to  tell  you 
this.  Of  course,  there  isn't  much  chance 
of  the  field  floating  south  and  melting. 
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or  of  splitting  up  and  freeing  the  ship; 
but  l*m  on  the  lookout  for  every  possible 
means  of  escape,  and  I'm  going  to  be 
prepared  for  that.'^ 

"  Mr.  Laine,"  she  said,  "  I  think  you 
have  a  very  strong  imagination  and  a 
very  sanguine  temperament.  Otherwise 
you  would  not  think  of  such  perfectly 
impossible  things.  I  shan't  pick  any 
more  of  that  stuff  for  you  if  that's  what 
vou  want  it  for." 

Poor  Laine  was  greatly  depressed  at 
this;  but  he  had  nothing  to  say.  How- 
ever, the  very  next  day,  instead  of  mak- 
ing another  trip  up  the  ice  field  after  a 
load  of  walrus  blubber,  he  spent  a  good 
deal  of  his  time  in  recalking  some  of 
the  outside  seams  of  the  ship. 

Margaret  refused  to  participate  in  or 
show  any  interest  regarding  this  work, 
and  when  she  came  out  for  her  custom- 
ary airing  scarcely  spoke  to  him.  He 
thought  this  rather  hard,  but  made  no 
effort  to  break  through  her  reserve. 

When  he  was  aboard  ship,  too,  there 
seemed  a  barrier  between  them  (whether 
of  his  raisitig  or  of  hers,  it  would  be  hard 
to  tell),  and  their  former  good  comrade- 
ship was  lost. 

Once  Laine  came  into  the  cabin  and 
found  her  crying  with  her  head  on  the 
table.  AVhen  she  saw  he  had  observed 
her  weakness,  she  sprang  up  and  ran  into 
the  stateroom,  refusing  to  make  any  re- 
ply to  his  anxious  demands  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

After  he  had  gone  back  to  the  galley 
he  heard  the  cabin  door  leading  into  the 
passage  between  docks  banged  spitefully. 

So  he  was  very  careful  not  to  enter 
her  part  of  the  ship  again  excepting  to 
renew  her  supply  of  fuel  or  to  perform 
some  other  necessary  duty,  and  kept 
more  by  himself  than  ever.  He  did 
everytliing  in  his  power  for  her  comfort, 
effaced  himself  as  much  as  possible,  and 
treated  her  so  res})ect fully  that  she  be- 
gan almost  to  liate  him ! 

Laine  made  three  trips  to  "  Signal 
Bay  ''  (as  >fargarot  had  dubbed  the  place 
where  he  had  killed  the  walrus)  in  as 
many  days,  bringing  back  on  each  occa- 
sion a  heavy  load  of  frozen  blubber.  The 
walrus  promised  to  sup])ly  them  witli  all 
the  fresli  meat  thov  needfd  for  weeks  to 
come,  despite  the  inroa(l>^  of  the  sea 
birds. 


There  were  plenty  of  seals  there,  too, 
and  taking  pattern  from  the  method  fol- 
lowed by  the  polar  bear  in  his  tishing, 
Laine  killed  several  of  the  creatures. 
But  although  he  removed  their  pelts  and 
packed  them  back  to  the  ship  on  his  sled, 
it  seemed  a  needless  waste  of  life;  bo  he 
ceased  his  depredations  on  the  herd. 

One  morning  wlien  he  set  off  for  the 
bay  with  the  sled,  he  was  surprised  to  see 
a  small  black  animal  frisking  about  on 
the  ice  half  a  mile  or  more  away.  It 
looked  like  a  dog,  but  Ijaine  could  see  no 
possible  explanation  of  a  dog's  being  on 
their  refuge. 

The  'animal  finally  saw  him,  and 
bounded  up  with  an  unmistakable  dog's 
bark  and  a  delighted  wagging  of  a  rather 
stubbed  tail. 

"  Now,  hoAvever  did  he  get  on  this 
ice  field  ?  '*  Laine  demanded  aloud,  pet- 
ting the  affectionate  beast.  "  Why,  it's 
almost  like  meeting  a  human!  I  guess 
Miss  Hastings  will  be  glad  to  see  him." 

He  hurried  on  towards  the  bay  with 
the  intention  of  getting  a  load  of  walrus 
meat  and  returning  to  the  ship  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  that  Margaret  might  en- 
joy the  appearance  of  this  visitor.  Oddly 
enough,  the  dog  ran  on  ahead  as  though 
leading  the  way,  turning  now  and  then 
to  make  sure  that  his  new  friend  was 
following. 

"  Funny  little  beast,"  tliought  the 
sailor. 

And  then  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
smooth  bay.  He  stopped  in  liis  tracks, 
feeling  almost  faint  for  a  moment. 

There  oh  the  ice  was  a  group  of  at 
least  a  dozen  men,  while  two  whaleboats 
were  drawn  up  on  the  field  at  the  edge 
of  the  sea !  There  was  no  ship  in  sight, 
but  doubtless  she  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  berg. 

The  dog  running  into  the  midst  of  the 
group  warned  them  of  Laine's  approach, 
and  they  looked  at  him  with  some  show 
of  interest. 

For  a  moment,  as  I  have  said,  the 
shock  of  the  discovery  was  quite  over- 
whelming; but  Laine  soon  pulled  him- 
self together  and  walked  down  towards 
the  party.  His  face  was  calm,  but  inside 
he  was  in  a  turmoil.  Their  danger  and 
distress  were  past.  They  were  saved 
from  the  horror  of  further  imprison- 
ment upon  the  ice. 
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As  he  drew  nearer  to  the  men  he 
studied  them  closely.  They  were  dressed 
in  furs,  and  the  iron  shod  clubs  in  their 
hands  told  their  business  in  this  strange 
place.  They  were  sealers.  And,  Laine 
was  forced  to  admit,  a  harder  looking 
lot  of  men  he  had  seldom  seen. 

"Well,  my  covey,  been  takin^  a  sail 
for  your  'ealth  ?  ^'  demanded  the  biggest 
— ^and  much  the  wickedest  looking — 
man  in  the  group. 

"  Not  exactly,^^  replied  the  sailor,  try- 
ing to  speak  calmly. 

"  I  s'pose  that^s  your  signal  up  yon- 
der? '^  with  a  nod  at  the  flag  floating  on 
the  summit  of  the  ice  cliff. 

"  Yes,  sir.'' 

"  Been  here  long  ?  ^^     . 

"  Since  the  morning  of  November 
twenty  eighth.^' 

"The  devil  you  have!  And  it's  the 
twentieth  of  December  now." 

"  It  seems  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
month  to  me,''  returned  Laine,  smiling 
weakly. 

The  man  turned  to  his  companions. 

"  Come,  you  fellers !  Stir  your 
stumps!  Wot  th'  blazes  are  you  gapin' 
at?  Come,  let's  see  'ow  many  skins  you 
kin  git  b'fore  the  Almira  shows  up 
again." 

The  sailors  scattered  about  the  ice  in 
pursuit  of  the  seals,  and  the  man  turned 
again  to  Laine. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  how  the  devil  you've 
managed  to  live  on  this  blasted  ice  so 
long,"  he  said,  looking  the  other  over 
keenly. 

"  Well,  I've  had  quite  an  experience," 
began  Laine  slowly. 

Somehow  he  was  not  so  glad  at  the 
prospect  of  escape  as  he  had  expected  to 
be.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the  kind 
of  a  crew  he  had  fallen  in  with. 

"We're  the  Almira — out  two  year," 
said  the  man,  still  eying  him.  *^  I'm  the 
skipper." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  how've  you  lived  here  ? 
Whcre'd  that  flag  and  spar  come  from? 
Did  your  ship  hit  the  ice  ?  " 

"  No.    We  were  lost  overboard " 

"We ! "  exclaimed  the  other.  "  More'n 
one  of  ye  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir;  two.  I  was  second  mate  of 
the  Persis,  steam  freighter " 

"  Well,"  said  the  skipper  of  the  Al- 


mira sharply,  "that  don't  cut  no  ice. 
Vwe  got  mates  enough.  Ye'U  both  haf ter 
work  for  your  livin'/' 

"  I  guess  we  can  pay  our  passage," 
said  Laine  cautiously. 

"  How's  that  ?  "  The  fellow's  little 
eyes  twinkled  shrewdly. 

"  We've  got  a  ship  back  yonder,"  said 
Laine.  "  The  Arctic,  of  Liverpool. 
She's  got  a  good  cargo— -right  in  your 
line.  I  reckon  you  can  load  up  and  go 
home.    'Twill  pay  you." 

The  man  showed  the  first  trai?e  of 
emotion  in  his  face.  It  grew  red  and 
his  eyes  snapped. 

"  What  yer  givin'  us  ?  The  Arctic 
was  nipped  two  year  ago.  •  I  heard  of  it 
at  Disco." 

"  She's  there,"  said  Laine,  pointing 
over  his  shoulder.  "  We're  livin'  aboard 
of  her.  She's  all  right  yet — and  well 
laden.  Guess  we  can  pay  our  passage 
home,"  and  he  laughed  nervously. 

"  Humph !  "  The  skipper  of  the  Al- 
mira looked  him  up  and  down  again. 
"You'll  work  your  passage  home  with  me. 
I  don't  'low  no  hidlers  aboard.  As  for 
the  Arctic — ^if  she's  there  in  the  ice  she'd 
stay  there  for  all  you.  I  guess  she's  our 
meat  all  right." 

Laine  kept  his  temper.  He  remem- 
bered that  the  return  of  Margaret  to 
civilization  depended  upon  the  will  of 
this  man. 

"  I'm  willing  to  do  my  share,"  he  said. 
"  But  she  can't  work " 

"The  devil!    Is  it  a  woman?" 

"  Yes." 

"  An'  you  been  here  with  her  a 
month  ?  "  A  horrible  grin  cracked  the 
skipper's  face.  "What  is  she — a 
'  huskie '  ?  " 

Laine  could  have  killed  him;  but  he 
controlled  himself. 

"  She's  an  English  lady,  the  daughter 
of  Captain  Charles  Hastings  of  the  Ne- 
vada. She  was  lost  overboard  from  her 
father's  vessel  when  I  left  the  Persis. 
The  two  vessels  collided." 

But  the  skipper  paid  little  heed  to  the 
latter  explanation.  "  A  Ivdv,  heh  ? 
Wait  till  I  tell  the  boys  about  this.  They 
hain't  seen  a  woman  for  two  years — ex- 
cept some  ^  huskies '  that  come  aboard 
in  Last  Chance  Harbor  in  the  summer.'' 

He  shouted  to  the  nearest  man.  Laine, 
sick  at  heart  and  fearful  of  lettiupr  tlic 
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fellow  see  his  true  feelings,  walked  rap- 
idly awfiy. 

"Where  ye  goin'?"  asked  the  skip- 
per. 

.  Laine  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
hidden  Arctic. 

"  All  right.  We'll  be  over  by  and  by 
an'  take  a  look  at  her  cargo— an'  the 

gal." 

Laine  went  on.  When  he  had  put  the 
first  hummock  between  him  and  the 
sealers,  he  began  to  run.  Occasionally 
he  glanced  behind  him  as  he  legged  it 
over  the  strong  ice  crust,  but  the  men — 
their  rescuer8---did  not  appear. 

Their  rescuers?  What  a  mockery  was 
the  term !  If  he  had  read  the  character 
of  the  Almira's  skipper  aright,  it  had 
been  better  for  him  and  his  comrade  if 
the  sealer  had  never  sighted  this  ice 
field. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  WINNING  CAKD. 

r'  Fpon  reaching  the  cl  iff  which  guarded 
and  hid  the  Arctic,  Laine  was  breathless, 
and  waited  a  few  moments  before  as- 
cending it. 

What  should  he  tell  Margaret  ?  Here 
was  a  vessel  upon  which  they  could 
doubtless  reach  civilization;  but  a  great 
horror  of  the  skipper  of  the  Almira  and 
his  crew  had  come  upon  Mm. 

If  they  accepted  rescue  at  the  hands 
of  these  men,  to  what  indignities  and  in- 
suits  might  not  Margaret  be  put?  If 
he  was  "  turned  to  "  with  the  crew  he 
would  be  unable  to  defend  her  from  the 
brutality  of  the  captain. 

And  yet  how  could  they  refuse  this 
offer  of  rescue  ?  How  could  he  explain 
to  his  comrade  his  reasons  for  fearing 
the  sealers? 

lie  went  aboard  the  Arctic  with  a 
countenance  that  had  in  it  none  of  the 
joy  of  expected  rescue.  Margaret  knew 
at  onoe  that  something  had  happened. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Laine  ?  " 
she  asked  when  he  entered  the  cabin.  He 
came  so  seldom  into  her  part  of  the  ship 
that  his  very  appearance  there  startled 
her. 

"There  is  a  ship  at  hand,"  he  said, 
quietly. 

The  color  receded  from  her  face  and 


her  hands  gripped  each  other  in  her  lap; 
but  otherwise  she  gave  no  sign  of  emo- 
tion for  a  moment. 

"  Have  they  seen  your  signal  ? ''  she 
asked  at  length. 

"  Yes.  They  have  landed.  The  ship 
is  the  sealer  Almira,  and  the  captain  and 
about  a  dozen  men  came  off  for  seals." 

"  But  not  to  pick  us  up  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  guess  they'd  taken  a  look 
around  for  us  if  I  hadn't  shown  up,"  he 
said.    "  They  are  coming  here." 

"  Shall — shall  I  get  ready  to  go  right 
away  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  Miss  Hastings.  I  don't 
know  what  to  tell  you  to  do.  I  have 
talked  with  the  skipper  of  the  sealer. 
He  is  a  brute !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  He  won't 
leave  us  here  to  die,  will  he?  " 

"  There's  no  reason  for  his  doing  that. 
He'n  take  us  off,  I  suppose.  It's  the 
least  he  could  do  after  taking  the  Arc- 
tic's cargo." 

"  Are  they  going  to  unload  her  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  He'd  be  a  fool  to  leave 
this  stuff  here.  But  he  might  show  us  a 
little  consideration  when  he  gobbles  such 
a  rich  freight." 

"  But  we  don't  want  it,  Mr.  Laine ! '' 
she  exclaimed. 

He  looked  at  her  silently  for  a  mo- 
ment. "  Miss  Hastings,  there  is  a  for- 
tune in  this  ship." 

"A  fortune  I  What  is  that?"  de- 
manded Margaret.  "  Is  a  fortune  worth 
our  lives?  Are  you  mad,  Mr.  Laine? 
Would  you  refuse  rescue  for  money?  " 

"  No.  They  could  have  all  the  Arctic 
contains  and  welcome  for  all  I  care  if 
they  gave  us  transportation  home.  But 
I  fear  this  fellow — this  captain  of  the 
sealer.  The  men,  too,  are  the  toughest 
looking  lot  I  ever  saw — and  I've  seen 
some  hard  crews." 

"What  if  they  are  rough?  You  can't 
expect  sailors  to  be  angels." 

"  But  you  can't  help  fearing  them  if 
they're  devils,"  he  cried.  "Do  you 
s'pose  for  a  minute  I  care  about  it  for 
myself?  I'm  thinking  of  you — ^I  am 
afraid  for  you." 

She  arose  and  crossed  the  cabin  to 
him.  Her  face  was  pale  and  he  could 
see  that  her  hands  trembled.  Only  by 
the  exertion  of  the  full  power  of  her  will 
she  was  keeping  herself  in  hand. 
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Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  as 
though  si^e  would  see  into  his  very  heart. 

"Mr.  Laine,"  she  said,  brokenly, 
**  you  have  been  truthful  to  me,  I  know, 
and  shielded  me  from  harm — from  death 
itself — and  been  to  me  as  a  brother  for 
weeks.  /  intst  you  still.  But  do  you 
know— do  you  realize — what  this  means 
to  me?  How  can  we  let  these  men  go 
and  leave  us  here  at  the  mercy  of  the 
elements?  " 

"  The  sea  and  the  gales  may  be  more 
merciful  than  these  fellows.  I  shall  have 
to  work  with  the  crew  if  we  go  aboard 
this  sealer — the  skipper  told  me  so,  I 
shall  be  but  one  man  among  possibly 
thirty,  with  no  influence  and  no  power 
to  shield  you  from  insult  or  harm.^* 

"I  don^t  know  what  is  best,*'  she 
moaned,  wringing  her  hands.  **How 
can  we  let  them  go  away  and  leave  us  ?  ^' 

*'  They'll  be  over  here  before  long,  I 
expect,^'  he  said  gloomily.  "  I'll  go  on 
deck  and  meet  them.  Perhaps  I  can 
make  some  agreement  with  the  skipper 
for  you  to  occupy  the  ship's  cabin  alone. 
I'll  do  what  I  can.  Meanwhile,  I  guess  I 
wouldn't  show  myself  on  deck,  if  I  were 
you." 

He  went  out  through  the  galley,  tak- 
ing a  couple  of  the  harpoons  with  him  to 
the  deck.  He  had  noticed  that  the  seal- 
ers had  only  their  clubs  and  skinning 
knives,  and  the  irons  were  equal  to  such 
weapons  any  day. 

He  arrived  on  deck  in  the  very  nick  of 
time.  The  party  of  sealers  were  just  ap- 
pearing upon  the  summit  of  the  cliff 
which  surrounded  the  sink.  There  was 
a  broad  path  beaten  in  the  snow  right 
down  to  the  ship's  side,  and  the  crew 
came  down,  shouting  and  laughing.  The 
skipper  was  in  the  lead. 

"  There  you  be,  my  covey ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, seeing  Laine  standing  at  the 
rail.  "  Hi  didn't  know  but  ye'd  lied  to 
us  habout  the  ship,  but  you  hain't.  Now 
well  take  a  look  at  the  truck  aboard. 
They  told  me  at  Disco  she  was  well 
loaded." 

"Let's  see  the  gal  fust,  skipper," 
shouted  somebody  in  the  rear  of  the 
crowd. 

The  others  set  up  a  coarse  laugh. 
Laine  gripped  one  of  his  harpoons  tight- 
ly and  placed  the  other  within  easy 
reach. 
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"  Yes,  we'll  take  a  look  at  the  woman," 
agreed  the  skipper.    "  Trot  'er  out." 

A  blind  fury  suddenly  possessed 
Laine.  He  raised  the  heavy  harpoon 
and  poised  it  for  a  cast. 

"Stop  where  you  are!"  he  shouted. 

Ill  nail  the  man  who  comes  a  step 
nearer ! " 

"What  the  devil's  this?"  cried  the 
leader  of  the  sealers.  "  Put  down  that 
iron  or  I'll  bat  you  over  the  head — ^you 
sculpin! " 

"  You'll  have  to  get  up  here  to  do  it," 
cried  Laine,  his  eyes  flashing.  "  I  don't 
doubt  your  ability  to  down  me — God 
knows  there's  enough  of  you  to  do  it; 
but  you've  got  to  come  to  me,  and  the 
first  man  that  reaches  this  deck  I'll  pin 
to  the  rail!  So  help  me  God,  I  will! 
Now,  gentlemen,  who'll  be  first  ?  " 

The  entire  party  held  back  and  were 
silenced  for  a  space.  Then  the  skipper 
recovered  his  breath.  A  stream  of  blas- 
phemy burst  from  his  lips  and  he  shook 
both  fists  at  the  man  on  the  deck  above 
him.  • 

"  You  infernal  fool !  I'll  break  every 
bone  in  your  body  w'en  I  get  you  aboard 
the  Almira." 

*'  You'll  never  get  me  aboard,  except 
on  my  conditions,"  returned  Laine,  quite 
calm  now.  "  You  must  agree  to  give  up 
the  cabin  to  the  use  of  Miss  Hastings, 
show  her  the  respect  due  a  lady,  and 
agree  to  allow  me  to  wait  upon  her." 

Another  torrent  of  foul  abuse  was  the 
skipper's  reply.    He  turned  to  his  men. 

"  Get  around  to  the  other  side  of  her," 
he  commanded.  "  We'll  board  her  from 
every  point.  The  man  that  cracks  that 
chap  on  the  head  gets  fi'  pund — ^mind 
that  now." 

Laine  heard  somebody  behind  him. 
Instantly  a  yell  arose  from  the  sealers. 

"  There's  the  gal !  " 

"  Got  trousers  on,  as  I  live !  "  shouted 
one,  with  a  guffaw. 

Laine  dared  not  take  his  eyes  from  the 
crowd,  but  he  motioned  Margaret  back. 

"  Go  below,  for  God's  sake.  Miss 
Hastings  ? "  he  implored  her.  "  They're 
mad— or  drunk.  Lock  yourself  into  the 
cabin." 

But  instead  of  obeying  she  drew 
nearer,  and  he  felt  something  thrust 
into  his  hand.  "  Take  this,  Mr.  Laine," 
she  breathed.    "  It  is  loaded." 
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In  vast  astonishment  he  brought  his 
hand  back  with  a  jerk.  She  had  placed 
a  revolver  in  it ! 

It  was  a  small  affair^  a  silver  mounted 
and  handsomely  chased  plaything;  but 
five  tiny  bullets  peeped  out  of  the 
magazine. 

''  Board !  *'  yelled  the  skipper  sud- 
denly, seeing  that  Laine's  attention 
seemed  for  the  moment  distracted. 

But  he  made  a  mistake.  The  instant 
the  rut?h  began  Laine  turned  the  pistol 
upon  the  commander.  There  was  a 
sharp  crack,  not  much  louder  than  the 
snapping  of  a  toy  pistol,  and  a  red 
furrow  was  plowed  along  the  skipper's 
cheek;  but  it  did  not  stop  him. 

Laine  lowered  the  muzzle  of  the 
weapon  and  again  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  skipper  fell  back  upon  his  com- 
rades with  a  bullet  through  his  shoulder. 

"  V\\  shoot  to  kill  the  next  time ! '' 
cried  Laine,  warningly. 

But  there  was  no  further  approach. 
The  sealers  drew  off  with  their  wounded 
commander,  who  howled  with  pain  and 
fury,  cursing  Laine  at  every  breath. 

"  You  hain't  seen  the  last  of  us! ''  he 
yelled,  as  the  whole  party  started  up  the 
ascent.  "  I'll  come  back  here  an'  blow 
you  an'  that  damned  ship  into  flinders !  " 

But  Laine  turned  to  see  what  had  be- 
come of  his  comrade. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE  MERCY  OF  THE  ELEirENTS. 

Margaret  had  gone  no  farther  than 
the  galley  companionway. 

"  I  lave  they  gone?  "  she  asked,  when 
Laine  appeared. 

"  They  have.  But  we  haven't  seen  the 
last  of  them,  by  a  good  deal.  I  wish 
you'd  get  ready  something  to  eat.  I 
shall  have  to  remain  on  watch.  And — 
er — here  is  your  revolver.  I  hope  I 
shan't  need  it  again." 

She  took  the  weapon  hesitatingly,  her 
eyes  cast  down. 

*'  Y''ou  SCO,"  she  said,  ^^  I  found  it  in 
the  captain's  room.  My  father  taught 
me  to  clean  and  load  one  years  ago. 
There  were  plenty  of  cartridges  for  it." 

"  Yes,  I  sec,"  he  responded.  ^^  I  ad- 
vise you  to  keep  it  loaded.  You  may 
need  it  yet.'^ 


She  glanced  up  quickly,  but  could  not 
see  his  face.  She  felt,  however,  the  in- 
cident had  strengthened  the  barrier  be- 
tween them. 

He  knew  she  had  carried  the  weapon 
all  these  weeks  without  telling  him  of 
its  existence,  because  she  did  not  wholly 
trust  him.  Her  lips  had  declared  a 
confidence  she  did  not  possess,  and  she 
— knowing  his  belief  had  some  founda- 
tion— could  say  nothing. 

She  went  swiftly  into  her  cabin,  and 
he  had  no  suspicion  that  her  over- 
wrought feelings  found  relief  in  a  burst 
of  tears.  And  they  were  tears  of  real 
sorrow.  She  felt  condemned  for  her 
distrust. 

How  could  she  have  suspected  him 
after  all  he  had  done  for  her?  The  con- 
trast between  him  and  this  crowd  of 
fiends  who  had  tried  to  board  the  Arctic 
had  shown  her  how  far  above  suspicion 
Laine  really  was. 

"  I  have  hurt  his  pride,  and  a  man 
like  him  will  never  forgive  such  an  in- 
sult," she  thought.  "  How  could  I  be  so 
foolish?  How  noble  he  is;  how  bravely 
he  faced  those — those  beasts.  I'll  go 
back  to  him  and  give  the  pistol  into  his 
keeping.  He  may  need  it  at  any  mo- 
ment.'' 

But  when  she  reached  the  galley 
Laine  had  disappeared,  and  she  hadn't 
the  courage  to  go  in  search  of  him.  In- 
stead, remembering  his  request  for  food, 
she  set  about  its  preparation. 

When  the  meal  was  ready  (it  was  long 
after  noon),  she  hoped  he  would  come 
down;  but  he  refused  to  leave  the  deck, 
requesting  that  some  bread  and  meat  be 
passed  up  for  his  consumption,  and  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  conversation. 

But  Laine  was  not  intentionally  keep- 
ing away  from  her.  The  fact  of  her  dis- 
trust had  stung  his  pride  sadly;  but  he 
had  other  and  more  seriously  disturbing 
thoughts.  •  • 

He  dared  not  leave  the  deck  for  fear 
that  the  enemy  might  appear  at  any  mo- 
ment and  attack  tlie  ship.  He  expected 
them  in  greater  force  and  with  arms 
when  they  came,  and  he  wondered  how 
long  he  could  hold  the  ship  against  a 
score  of  the  determined  and  reckless 
scoundnjls. 

*^  I  wish  I'd  put  a  hole  further  down 
in  that  fellow,"  he  thought,  viciously,  as 
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lie  strained  his  eyes  to  scrutinize  the 
summits  of  the  cliffs.  "  I  was  too  tender 
with  him.  Our  only  safety  from  the 
gang  will  be  through  his  death.  He^ll 
inspire  them  to  any  amount  of  deviltry .^^ 

As  the  evening  grew  Laine  cleared  a 
space  on  the  top  of  the  forward  deck- 
house and  brought  up  an  armful  or  two 
of  wood,  arranging  the  sticks  so  that 
they  would  burn  readily.  He  poured 
half  a  gallon  or  more  of  lamp  oil  over 
the  pile,  too,  and  was  prepared  to  fire  it 
in  an  instant  if  he  heard  any  suspicious 
sound. 

But  not  long  after  dark  Laine  was  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  his  enemies 
would  not  dare  appear  until  daylight — 
perhaps  not  then. 

The  weather  during  the  afternoon 
had  become  threatening,  and  a  strong 
breeze  was  now  blowing.  It  would  be 
dangerous  to  navigate  a  ship  near  the 
ice  on  such  a  night,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  promised  gale  would  come  to  their 
defense. 

Once  Margaret  came  to  the  galley 
companionway  and  begged  him  to  come 
below.  The  night  was  black  and  the 
wind  howled  mournfully  among  the  ice 
peaks.  But  he  would  not  give  up  his 
vigil  until  he  was  sure  the  danger  of  an 
attack  was  past. 

"  Perhaps  they  didn^t  get  off  the  ice 
before  the  gale  sprang  up,^^  he  told  her. 
"  This  is  the  only  shelter  on  the  field; 
they'll  come  here  and  try  to  dispossess 
us." 

Towards  midnight,  sleet  and  snow  be- 
gan to  drive  into  the  sink,  and  he  was 
fairly  forced  below.  He  remained  on 
guard,  however,  walking  the  length  of 
the  galley  and  the  passage  'tween  decks 
to  keep  himself  awake. 

Not  long  after  he  had  thus  been 
driven  to  shelter,  his  listening  ear  caught 
a  sound  on  deck  that  was  foreign  to  the 
storm.  There  was  a  movement  at  the 
galley  door,  and  for  a  moment  or  two 
Laine  feared  his  suspicions  had  been 
only  too  M'ell  founded;  the  sealers  had 
been  left  on  the  ice  and  were  about  to 
demand  entrance  to  the  ship. 

He  went  softly  to  the  door  and  lis- 
tened, holding  one  of  his  harpoons  ready 
to  strike.  But  the  noise,  which  still  con- 
tinued, grew  no  louder. 

Suddenly  Laine  threw  the  door  open. 


There  was  a  glad  whine,  and  a  snow 
covered  object  shot  into  the  galley  and 
began  to  fawn  upon  him  in  canine  de- 
light. It  was  the  dog  that  h-ad  come 
with  the  sealers  to  the  ice  field. 

"  The  poor  brute !  "  Laine  exclaimed. 
"  I  wouldn't  have  had  him  perish  for  a 
good  deal.  But  I  wonder  if  his  masters 
are  following  him  ?  " 

He  kept  the  door  open  for  several 
minutes  and  listened,  but  could  hear 
nothing  save  the  screaming  of  the  wind 
and  "  swish,  swish  "  of  the  sleet. 

The  dog  curled  up  before  the  stove 
as  though  satisfied  that  he  had  found 
friends  as  well  as  shelter;  but  Laine  kept 
his  vigil  till  daybreak.  Then  there  was 
such  a  furious  gale  raging  that  even  his 
fears  were  quelled,  and  he  rolled  into 
his  bunk  and  slept  like  a  log  until 
evening. 

If  the  sealers  had  not  escaped  from 
the  ice  field  he  shuddered  to  think  of 
their  fate.  The  wet  snow  had  piled  up 
shoulder  deep  in  the  sink,  and  it  was 
probably  quite  as  bad  on  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  ice.  Doubtless  the  Almira 
had  been  forced  to  run  before  the  gale 
and  was  now  several  hundred  miles  from 
their  refuge. 

For  three  days  the  storm  raged  about 
the  stranded  ship.  The  ice  thundered 
and  cracked,  the  edges  of  the  floe  were 
rent,  and  the  new  born  bergs  scattered 
over  the  sea.  But  the  Arctic,  secure  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  ice  field,  was  not 
disturbed. 

When  the  storm  was  over,  Laine 
looked  anxiously  for  his  signal  at  the 
further  end  of  the  ice. 

The  whole  appearance  of  that  part  of 
the  field  was  changed.  The  signal  staff 
— indeed,  the  clilf  on  which  it  had  been  • 
erected — had  disappeared.  He  did  not 
make  this  discovery  until  about  noon  of 
the  day  following  the  cessation  of  the  . 
gale,  and  he  thought  there  was  hardly 
time  to  rig  and  erect  another  signal  be- 
fore dark. 

^^  ril  try  to  get  one  up  tomorrow,"  he 
told  Marf]:aret. 

But  she  seemed  little  disturbed  re- 
garding what  he  considered  a  positive 
calamitv.  Towards  niprhtfall  she  went 
out  with  the  dog,  wliich  had  become  her 
almost  constant  companion,  for  a  breath 
of  fresh  air. 
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While  slie  was  gone,  Laine  took  the 
cabin  lamps  into  the  hold  to  refill  them. 
He  was  thus  engaged  when  he  heard  her 
voice  in  the  galley.  Tlie  bulkhead  door 
was  torn  open  and  she  called : 

"  Where  are  you?  Come  quick !  Ben- 
son !  Benson  Laine !  " 

He  dropped  the  lantern  and  ran  to  her 
with  all  speed.  She  was  panting  for 
breath,  her  face  pale,  her  clothing  dis- 
arranged. 

"  What  is  it  ?  WTiy  did  you  call  me  ? '' 
he  demanded.  *^  Have  those  scoundrels 
come  back  ?  " 

But  she  scarcely  heard  his  questions. 
Her  eyes  looked  into  his  vaguely.  For  a 
moment  it  appeared  as  though  she  could 
not  speak. 

Then  she  cried :  "  Come  at  once ! 
Come  nowl^^  and  dragged  him  to  the 
deck. 

"  What's  up  ?  ^'  he  asked  again.  "  Why 
don't  you  answer  me  ?  '* 

*^  I've  been  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  and  I 
saw  it '^ 

"  Saw  what  ?  " 

"  A  steamship — it  is  in  sight  now! 
It  is  going  by  the  ice  field !  " 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

.  THE  SHIP  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

The  short  arctic  twilight  had  already 
come.  The  sun,  at  his  best,  followed 
such  a  low  arc  on  the  horizon  that  Laine 
would  not  have  been  surprised  to  see  it 
disappear  at  any  time  for  the  rest  of  the 
winter.  But  they  had  not  been  carried 
quite  far  enough  northward  for  that. 

His  companion's  statement  that  a  ship 
was  in  sight  drove  every  other  thought 
'from  his  mind.  He  forgot  her  entirely, 
running  up  the  side  of  the  sink  and  leav- 
ing her  to  struggle  on  as  best  she  might. 
And  once  upon  the  heights,  he  saw.  that 
her  discovery  was  no  hallucination. 

There  was  a-flhip  in  sight. 

It  was  five  or  six  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  ice  field,  and  seemed  to  be  heading 
into  the  northeast.  It  was  a  steamer, 
for  he  could  see  the  long  ribbon  of  smoke 
from  her  stacks  against  the  darkening 
sky. 

She  had  evidently  passed  on  a  course 
which  must  have  taken  her  much  nearer 
the  ice  than  she  was  at  present;  but  he 


had  not  been  watching,  and  the  signal 
was  down. 

"  Do  you  see  it  ?  "  panted  Margaret, 
reaching  his  side. 

"  Yes,"  he  returned,  and  his  voice 
sounded  so  strangely  that  she  looked  at 
him  in  wonder. 

"  Will  it  stop  ?  Can't  we  signal  it  ?  " 
she  cried.    "  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  see  that  I  have  brought 
about  our  ruin  ?  "  he  cried  bitterly. 

"  How — ^what  do  vou  mean  ?  " 

"  By  my  neglect.  Had  I  taken  a  thor- 
ough observation  when  I  was  out  this 
noon  I  would  have  seen  yonder  steamer 
in  time  to  have  signaled  her.  Or,  if  I 
had  repaired  the  damage  done  by  the 
gale  and  rigged  another  signal,  she  would 
have  saved  us.    But  now " 

"  Oh,  isn't  there  anything  to  do,  sir  ?  " 
she  sobbed.  "  Think !  You  have  been 
equal  to  every  emergency  that  has  arisen. 
You  have  saved  our  lives  again  and 
again.  DonH  give  up  to  despair!  Do 
something — ^find  some  way  of  attracting 
the  attention  of  that  steamship." 

"  There  is  but  one  way — one  possible 
way,"  he  murmured.  He  glanced  at  the 
sky.  It  was  overcast,  and  the  wind 
seemed  damp  as  though  breathed  from  a 
fog  bank.  The  storm  was  not  wholly 
past,  perhaps.  ^^  I  have  little  faith  in  its 
availing,"  he  said;  "but  I  will  try  a 
beacon.  Nothing  else  will  signal  her  in 
the  night,  and  by  morning  she  will  be 
too  far  away." 

He  hurried  back  to  the  Arctic,  caught 
up  an  axe,  and  going  into  the  forecastle 
broke  up  a  great  pile  of  berth  boards  and 
the  long  mess  table.  This  fuel  he  car- 
ried upon  deck  and  lashed  together  in 
bundles — ^as  much  in  each  as  he  could 
possibly  carry. 

It  had  grown  dark  ere  this;  but  it 
was  an  easy  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  cliff 
from  which  the  steamer  had  been  sight- 
ed, and  it  was  there  he  determined  to 
make  his  beacon  fire.  The  cliff  was  not 
very  high,  but  valuable  time  would  be 
wasted  if  he  tried  to  gain  a  higher  alti- 
tude. 

He  saw  Margaret  nowhere  about  while 
he  was  thus  engaged,  and  wondered  that 
she  did  not  offer  to  assist  in  the  work. 
But  he  had  no  time  to  go  in  search  of  her 
then.  The  fire  must  be  lit  at  once  if  it 
was  to  do  any  good. 
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And  all  nature  seemed  to  conspire  to 
make  his  labor  go  for  naught. 

Before  he  had  transferred  his  fuel  to 
the  summit  of  the  cliff  a  rather  warm, 
drizzling  rain  began  to  fall.  It  saturated 
the  wood;  it  saturated  his  garments.  He 
brought  dry  kindlings  under  his  coat  and 
managed  to  ignite  them;  but  the  blaze 
only  sputtered  a  little  and  went  out. 
He  brought  oil  to  pour  upon  the  heap; 
but  a  barrel  of  oil  would  not  have  made 
the  stuff  burn. 

Heartsick  and  exhausted  by  his  fruit- 
less labors,  he  returned  to  the  Arctic. 
There  was  no  light  in  the  galley  nor 
cabin.  The  dog  was  whining  about  the 
deck  and  refused  to  go  below.  Was  Mar- 
garet still  outside? 

The  thought  frightened  him,  and  he 
hurried  back  to  the  scene  of  his  abortive 
attempt  at  a  beacon,  shouting  her  name 
as  he  went. 

It  was  a  wild  night  on  the  ice.  The 
wind  came  in  strong  gusts  and  the  thin 
rain  cut  viciously,  and  made  walking  on 
the  cliflfs  exceedingly  dangerous. 

Laine  feared  she  had  fallen  some- 
where, and  the  thought  half  maddened 
him.  He  descended  to  the  ice  field  and 
wandered  about  for  an  hour  or  more, 
crying  her  name  into  the  unanswering 
night. 

At  length  the  uselessness  of  this 
course  impressed  his  troubled  brain-  He 
struggled  back  to  the  ship  for  a  lantern, 
and  once  there  bethought  him  to  make 
a  more  thorough  search  of  the  place.  He 
groped  his  way  through  the  passage  to 
the  cabin  and  again  called  her  name. 

"Miss  Hastings! " 

There  was  a  sound  in  the  room.  He 
called  again. 

"  Miss  Hastings !  I  have  been  search- 
ing the  ice  for  you  for  the  past  hour.'* 

It  was  too  dark  in  the  apartment  for 
bim  to  see,  but  he  knew  she  was  close 
beside  him. 

*'  Forgive  me,'*  he  said  humbly ;  "  but 
the  beacon  was  a  failure.  The  rain  put 
the  fire  out." 

She  put  out  her  hand  and  touched  his 
coat. 

"You — ^you  are  all  wet/'  she  mur- 
inured.  Then  suddenly  she  flung  herself 
against  his  breast  and  burst  into  a  pas- 
sion of  weeping. 

"  Don't  give  way  to  this ! ''  he  cried. 
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You  make  me  feel  like-  a  villain,  my 
poor  child.     It  is  my  neglect  that  has . 
caused  this  terrible  misfortune.     For- 
give me,  I  beg !  " 

He  threw  oflE  his  wet  coat,  found  a 
seat  in  the  dark,  and  drew  her  down  be- 
side him.  ^ 

"  My  poor  child !  "  he  said,  over  and 
over  again.  "  If  my  life  would  bring 
back  that  steamer,  I  would  willingly  give 
it." 

She  suddenly  drew  herself  away  from 
him.  "Do— do  you  think  I'm  crying 
for  thatf^'  she  demanded,  still  sobbing. 

"  Why,  aren't  you?  " 

"How  meanly  you  must  think  of  me 
if  you  suppose  it  is  because  that  old 
steamer  has  gone  and  left  us  I  "  she  cried. 
<^  Oh,  I " 

"  In  heaven's  name,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter, then  ?  "  he  demanded,  in  utter  be- 
wilderment. 

"  Why,  ca-an't  you  see  ?  "  with  an- 
other paroxysm  of  sobs.  "  It's  be — be- 
cause I've  treated  you  so " 

"  Why,  Miss  Hastings,  I  could  not  ex- 
pect you  to  treat  me  differently,"  he  said, 
in  some  confusion.  "  You  don't  know 
me — that  is,  you  didnH  know  me." 

''That's  just  it!  "  She  sat  up  sud- 
denly, and  although  he  could  not  see 
her  face,  he  knew  she  was  looking  at 
him.  "  I  do  know  you — better  than  any 
man  except  my  father.  I  know  you  are 
the  bravest,  the  truest  man  I  ever  met, 
and  why  I  should  have  shown  any  dis- 
trust of  you  is  more  than  I  can  explain. 
Just  because  vou  were  a  sailor  I  had  no 
reason  to  think  you  were  not  a  gentle- 
man." 

"  I  really  wish  you  wouldn't,  Miss 
Hastings,"  he  begged.  "You  distress 
me.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  your 
treatment  of  me.    I  have  no  right " 

"  You  have  the  best  right  in  the 
world,"  she  interposed.  "  I  want  you  to 
take  this,"  she  thrust  the  little  revolver 
into  his  hand.  "  If — if  you  can't  defend 
me  from  harm  I  cannot  defend  mvself, 
Mr.  Laine." 

He  sprang  up  and  paced  the  cabin 
several  minutes  before  he  could  trust 
his  voice.  Then  he  came  and  stood  be- 
side her. 

"  I  know  I'm  only  a  seafaring  man  and 
not  half  your  equal,  Margaret,"  he  said. 
"  And  I'm  posing  as  a  good  deal  of  a 
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hero  just  now,  so  it  isn't  fair  to  you. 
But  I  want  you  to  promise  me  some- 
thing. If  we  ever  get  out  of  this  alive, 
will  you  let  me  ask  the  question  that  you 
know  is  in  my  heart  now?  " 

She  was  silent,  too,  for  a  minute; 
then  she  said  slowly :  "  Y-es;  but  suppose 

we  don't  get  away  from  here,  Benson?  ^^ 
«  *  *  * 

It  was  some  time  later  that  they  got 
back  to  merely  earthly  affairs. 

"I  left  the  lamps  in  the  hold  when 
you  called  me  to  look  at  that  steamer," 
he  8ai4-  "  WouldnH  it  be  a  good  idea  for 
me  to  go  after  them?  And  how  about 
supper  ?  " 

"  I'll  get  something  for  us  to  eat  at 
once,"  she  cried,  springing  up.  "  You 
poor  fellow!  Y'^ou  must  be  famished 
after  working  out  there  in  the  rain  so 
long  over  your  fire." 

Laine  sighed  a  little.  "  I  shall  never 
forgive  myself  for  that,"  he  said.  **  A 
bonfire  might  have  brought  that  steam- 
ship back  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
But  nothing  we  can  do  will  make  her 
return  by  morning." 

He  groped  his  way  into  the  hold, 
found  the  lantern,  and  jrelighting  it, 
finished  filling  the  lamps.  While  com- 
pleting this  task  he  became  aware  of  a 
low  rumbling  sound  which  seemed  to 
come  up  from  the  hold  of  the  ship. 
There  was  a  slight  trembling  through- 
out the  framework  of  the  Arctic,  too. 

When  he  got  back  to  the  cabin  Mar- 
garet said: 

"  Di  J  you  hear  it  thundering  just 
now  ?  " 

"  I  heard  a  noise,  but  it  can't  be 
thunder." 

"  Wliv  not  ?  The  weather  has  mod- 
erated  rapidly  during  the  past  lew 
hours." 

He  went  on  deck  to  listen.  The  rain 
was  still  drivin<^  down  upon  the  snow 
covered  ship.  The  rumbling  noise  con- 
tinued. But  it  was  not  from  the  heavens. 
It  came  from  the  very  bowels  of  the  ice 
beneath  the  Arctic.  Xow  and  then  a 
slight  shock  jarred  the  stranded  vessel. 

Laine  went  back  to  the  galley,  where 
his  comrade  had  prepared  their  meal. 

"I  hope  you're  satisfied,"  she  said, 
making  a  little  face  at  him.    ^'  Think  I 
don't  know  thunder  when  I  hear  it  ?  " 
I'm  satisfied,"  he  admitted. 


But  when  she  had  retired  to  her  own 
quarters,  instead  of  taking  the  rest  he 
so  much  needed,  he  hunted  out  another 
lot  of  rope's  ends  from  the  storeroom, 
and  picked  oakum  as  long  as  he  could 
hold  his  eyes  open  and  force  his  fingers 
to  the  task. 

"  Something's  going  to  happen  to  this 
old  berg  before  many  weeks,"  he  said,  as 
he  finally  got  into  bed,  "  and  when  that 
time  comes  I  swear  the  Arctic's  going  to 
be  ready  for  it." 


U   T>, 


CHAPTER  XV. 

LAINE  PLATS  GOOD  SAMABITAN  AGAINST 

HIS  WILL. 

An  arch  of  perfect  blue  spanned  the 
gulf  when  Laine  went  on  deck  in  the 
morning.  But  torrents  of  rain  had 
fallen  during  the  night,  and  much  of  the 
snow  on  the  Arctic's  deck  had  been 
washed  through  the  scupper  holes. 

The  air  felt  moist  and  warm,  and  tlie 
hillsides  were  yellow  and  streaked  with 
gullies  worn  in  the  snow  and  ice  by 
descending  cataracts. 

While  Margaret  bustled  about  the 
galley  engaged  in  housewifely  tasks,  he 
mounted  to  the  top  of  the  nearest  cliff. 
And  once  there  a  marvelous  surprise 
greeted  him. 

The  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  field  during  the  night  had  been  more 
serious  than  he  suspected.  The  field 
had  divided,  and  they  were  floating  on  a 
piece  not  half  the  size  of  the  old  berg ! 

"  This  thing  is  breaking  up,"  he  told 
himself,  seriously.  "  I  must  finish  my 
work  on  the  ship's  seams — or  upon  such 
of  them  as  I  can  get  at.  The  rain  has 
done  the  ice  a  deal  of  damage." 

The  last  gale  had  come  out  of  the 
north,  and  he  was  quite  sure  the  course 
of  the  berg  had  been  changed.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  now  sweeping  southward, 
and  the  warmer  currents  would  continue 
to  affect  it  until  the  final  disintegration 
of  the  entire  mass. 

IMie  sunshine  sparkled  on  the  distant 
bergs,  their  spires  and  turrets  looking 
like  those  of  a  fairy  city.  Distance  lent 
enchantment  to  the  eye  in  this  case 
surely,  for  near  at  hand  the  ice  was 
streaked  and  dirtv  with  the  rain  and 
melting  snow. 
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Suddenly  the  dog,  that  had  come  to 
the  ice  with  him,  began  to  bark.  The 
hair  on  his  neck  bristled,  his  ears  pointed 
forward,  and  he  started  down  the  rough 
path  to  the  lower  level  of  the  field. 

^^What^s  got  into  you  now?^'  de- 
manded Laine.  And  then  he  stopped 
and  caught  his  breath. 

From  behind  a  hummock  on  the  lower 
plain  appeared  several  figures  of  whose 
identity  he  was  confident  at  once.  The 
dog  tore  across  the  ice  towards  them, 
barking  like  mad.  They  were  the 
sealers ! 

But  after  the  first  shock  of  the  unex- 
pected appearance  Laine  was  more  puz- 
zled than  frightened.  There  were  but 
five  of  them,  they  were  not  even  armed 
with  their  sealing  clubs,  and  they  ap- 
proached like  men  whom  fate  had  used 
hardly. 

Two  were  being  assisted  by  their  com- 
rades, and  the  party  made  progress  but 
slowly  over  the  rough  field. 

When  they  saw  Laine  on  the  summit 
of  the  cliff  one  of  the  men  waved  both 
empty  hands  above  his  head.  He  evi- 
dently wished  to  assure  Laine  that  they 
were  unarmed. 

Laine  watched  them  intently,  but 
made  no  sign  of  greeting.  In  truth,  he 
was  quite  stunned  by  the  possibility  that 
confronted  him. 

**They  were  deserted  here  by  their 
vessel,"  he  thouglit.  "  Unintentionally, 
I  suppose.  Heaven  only  knows  where 
she  may  be  now;  but  what  shall  I  do 
with  them?  Thev  must  have  found 
shelter  somewhere  on  the  ice  for  these 
past  four  days — but  where  ?  Is  it  a  plot? 
Yet  the  Almira  could  not  haVe  remained 
in  the  vicinity  all  this  time.  Even  for 
the  sake  of  the  Arctic's  cargo  the  cap- 
tain would  not  have  dared  try  it. 

^*  Perhaps  she  was  wrecked  on  some 
portion  of  the  berg ! "  The  thought 
terrified  him  infinitely.  "If  she  was, 
these  fellows  have  been  sent  forward  to 
reconnoiter  and  put  me  off  my  guard. 
But  the  steamer — she'd  have  sighted 
such  a  party ;  and  the  wreck,  too,  unless 
the  sealer  were  submerged.  I  don't  un- 
derstand it  at  all.  These  fellows  are 
untrustworthy,  I  firmly  believe;  but  if 
they're  here  on  the  ice  without  means 
of  escape,  how  can  I  refuse  them 
shelter  ?  " 


He  was  unarmed,  for  he  had  left  the 
revolver,  which  Margaret  refused  to 
carry  any  longer,  on  board.  However, 
he  remained  at  the  summit  of  the  cliff 
until  the  men  came  within  liailing  dis- 
tance. 

By  that  time  he  was  convinced  that 
they  were  not  sij^amming.  They  were 
evidently  in  an  almost  exhausted 
physical  state.  Still,  he  looked  upon 
them  in  anything  but  a  pleasant  manner. 

"  Stay  down  there  where  you  are,"  he 
commanded,  leaning  over  the  edge  of  the 
bluff.    "  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"For  God's  sake,  give  us  shelter, 
cap !  "  cried  one  of  the  fellows.  "  We 
can't  do  you  no  harm  if  we  was  wantin' 
to.  The  Almiry  had  ter  run  for  it,  when 
the  gale  broke  out  four  days  ago,  an'  we 
was  left.  We  ain't  had  bite  nor  sup  in 
all  that  time — so  help  me  God,  we  ain't 
— an'  we'd  ha'  been  dead  any  way,  only 
we  turned  our  boat  over  on  the  ice,  an' 
the  snow  covered  us  up  an'  kept  us 
warm." 

"  You  come  up  here  and  I'll  talk 
with  you/'  said  Laine  shortly.  "The 
rest  stay  down  there — ^now  mind.  No 
tricks,  or  I'll  show  you  no  mercy." 

"Don't  you  be  hard  on  us,  sir,"  begged 
another  of  the  men,  as  his  fellow  began 
slowly  to  mount  the  rough  path.  "We're 
too  weak  to  do  you  any  harm — ^not  a 
bite  for  four  days.  Why,  I  could  eat 
that  there  dog  if  there  was  means  of 
cookin'  'im." 

Laine's  face,  however,  gave  them  no 
encouragement.  The  instant  their 
spokesman  reached  him  he  seized  the 
fellow  and  searched  him  thorouglily  for 
weapons,  lie  had  nothing  but  his  knife, 
and  that  Laine  took  away. 

"  I  ain't  blamin'  you  for  doubtin'  us, 
cap,"  said  the  man;  "  but  for  God's  sake 
give  us  a  bit  to  eat  an'  a  place  where  we 
kin  get  warm  again.  Two  of  us  have 
froze  our  feet  badly,  an'  we're  all  just 
about  on  our  last  pins." 

"  Why  didn't  you  signal  that  steamer 
that  passed  yesterday?  "  Laine  demand- 
ed, looking  closely  at  him. 

"Steamer!  What  steamer?  Oh, 
you're  foolin',  cap.  There  weren't 
nothin^  passed  us,  was  there  ?  " 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fel- 
low's sinceritv.  The  unfortunate  mem- 
hers  of  the  Almira's  crew  had  not  soon 
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the  vessel  which  had  caused  the  other 
castaways  on  the  berg  such  mental 
agony. 

"  Yes;  there  was  one  passed.  But  my 
signal  was  down/^  Laine  said. 

"  The  whole  o'  that  part  o^  the  berg^s 
broke  oft*/^  volunteered  the  other.  "  It's 
breakin'  up  bad.  We  was  mighty  scared 
last  night,  now  I  tell  ye.  If  we  hadn't 
been  we  wouldn't  ha'  plucked  up  cour- 
age to  come  here — 'ungry  as  we  be." 

"  Why  didn't  you  put  to  sea  in  your 
boat?" 

"  She  ain't  no  good  now.  Her  side's 
staved  in.  We  had  to  cut  our  way  out 
with  the  boat  hatchet." 

"Wliere's  the  hatchet?"  demanded 
Laine  quickly. 

"  One  o'  the  other  fellers  has  it." 

Laine  was  silent  a  moment.  Finally 
he  said:  *' You  fellows  haven't  the  first 
call  on  me — ^not  the  first !  Even  human- 
ity doesn't  demand  that  I  should  put  my 
hand  in  the  mouth  of  a  cur  that's  tried 
to  bite  me— -and  is  liable  to  again.  Do 
you  understand  that  ?  " 

**  I  s'pose  you're  right,  cap/'  returned 
the  man  meekly.  "  But  just  look  at  me 
— an'  at  the  other  fellers.  We  don't  look 
much  like  harmin'  ye,  do  we  ?  Why,  we 
couldn't  none  of  us  find  stren'th  to  as- 
sassinate a  sick  kitten." 

*'  Not  now,"  admitted  Laine.  "  But 
how  do  I  know  you  won't  turn  on  me 
after  I've  fed  and  sheltered  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  cap,  I  swear " 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  you,"  inter- 
rupted Laine,  shortly.  "I'm  not  inclined 
to  believe  you  on  oath.  I've  seen  too 
much  of  you.  I  see  your  skipper's  not 
with  you." 

'^  Oh,  no,  sir.  They  took  him  aboard. 
He's  a  wicked  devil,  sir;  we'd  never  dis- 
turbed you  nor  the  lady  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  him " 

"Now,  that  will  do!"  exclaimed 
Laine.  "  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  of 
that  sort  of  balderdash.  I  know  you 
fellows  well  enough.  And  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  I  don't  trust  you — not 
a  moment.  At  the  first  word  or  look 
that  seems  like  insubordination  I'll 
shoot  you — shoot  you  down  as  I  would  a 
beast.  Don't  forget  it.  I'll  let  you 
bunk  in  the  forecastle;  and  I'll  set  you 
to  work.  None  of  you  are  to  enter  any 
other  portion  of  the  ship.    If  that  rule 


is  broken,  the  man  who  breaks  'it  will 
n«ver  break  another — understand  that. 

"  Now  you  can  tell  the  others  to  come 
on.  I'm  going  aboard  the  ship.  You'll 
follow  me  one  at  a  time,  and  I  shall 
search  eacli  of  you  on  deck." 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  scrambled 
down  the  uneven  path  into  the  sink. 
The  unfortunate  sailors  were  half  an 
hour  in  getting  to  the  side  of  the  Arctic. 

Meanwhile  he  had  examined  the  fore- 
castle thoroughly  for  any  weapon  that 
he  had  previously  overleoked,  and  had 
informed  Margaret  of  the  appearance 
of  the  party. 

"Oh,  the  poor  fellows!"  she  said. 
"  They  must  be  half  dead.  Let  me  cook 
some  of  the  bear  meat  for  them,  Ben- 
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son. 

"  You'd  better  let  them  alone,"  he 
said;  rather  gloomily.  "  I  haven't  much 
pity  for  the  scoundrels,  and  they  don't 
deserve  to  have  any  attention  from  you." 

"But  they  surely  wouldn't  harm  us 
when  we  are  befriending  them,"  she 
said. 

"  I'm  not  confident  of  that  at  all.  I 
don't  trust  them." 

"But  that  dreadful  man  their  cap- 
tain, is  not  with  them  now.  Let  us  be 
merciful  to  them,"  she  implored. 

But  Laine  was  not  relieved  in  his  own 
mind.  He  was  acting  the  part  of  the 
good  Samaritan  very  much  against  his 
will. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  REALIZATION  OF  A  HOPE. 

The  five  men  from  the  Almira  were 
certainly  in  a  sad  state.  Had  Laine  not 
been  so  bitterly  suspicious  of  them  he 
could  have  made  their  lot  less  imcom- 
f ortable  aboard  the  Arctic. 

But  Margaret  allowed  nothing  to 
blunt  her  charity.  She  seemed  to  re- 
member only  that  they  had  been 
through  an  experience  which  had 
brought  them  as  near  the  grave  as  hu- 
man beings  can  well  go  and  get  a  re- 
prieve. 

The  five  were  made  comfortable  on 
the  musty  mattresses  in  the  forecastle 
bunks,  and  bed  clothing  was  supplied 
from  the  staterooms  of  the  officers. 
There  was  a  box  stove  in  the  forecastle. 
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too,  and  at  her  urgent  request  Laine 
brought  coal  for  that  and  one  of  the 
f ellowB  built  a  glorious  fire  in  it. 

*^  Before  God,  miss,'^  he  said,  husk- 
ily to  Margaret,  "  I  never  expected  ter 
see  a  fire  again — ^not  on  this  earth,*'  he 
added  with  rather  grim  afterthought. 
"  An*  that  soup  stuff  smells  like  heaven. 
I — I  hope  you'll  f orgit  what  me  an'  my 
mates  was  led  into  the  other  day ^" 

"There!  that'll  do,"  interposed  Laine, 
sharply,  "  We'll  have  a  deal  more  con- 
fidence in  your  change  of  heart  if  you 
have  less  talk  and  act  like  decent  men 
in  the  future." 

But  Margaret  chided  him  for  this. 
'*  Don't  you  think  you  are  very  hard  on 
them,  Benson?"  she  asked.  "They 
never  will  forget  our  kindness." 

"Won't  they?"  he  said,  somewhat 
bitterly.  "  You  let  that  sealer  show  up 
again  and  you  see  how  quickly  they'll 
forget." 

"  Oh,  but  it  isn't  possible  for  her  to 
find  us  again,  is  it?  "  cried  the  girl. 

"I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
about  anything's  possible  here — except 
escape,"  he  added,  sotto  voce. 

In  fact,  the  danger  of  their  position 
on  the  ice  field  was  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing.  He  told  her  little 
regarding  his  fears,  but  she  knew  the 
field  had  split  again,  iiaine  set  the 
crowd  in  the  forecastle  to  picking 
oakum  and  began  that  very  day  himself 
to  calk  the  outside  seams  of  the  Arctic. 

The  ice  was,  of  course,  piled  high 
about  her  hidl,  and  he  was  forced  to  cut 
away  a  deal  of  it  as  he  progressed  in  his 
task.  But  in  a  day  or  two  three  of  the 
castaway  sealers  were  not  only  well 
enough  but  anxious  to  assist,  and  the 
ice  was  cut  away  and  the  ship  braced  by 
spars  and  planks  brought  from  below. 

His  assistants  asked  no  questions,  but 
being  sailors  they  saw  very  quickly  what 
hope  inspired  Laine  to  the  work.  He 
was  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  them,  however,  and  none 
dared  question  him. 

Laine  was  forced  to  admit  to  Mar- 
garet that  the  crew  worked  very  well 
and  were  evidently  tr3ring  to  make  a 
good  impression.  They  fairly  slaved  at 
the  job,  and  in  a  week  the  starboard 
side  of  the  ship  was  recalked  to  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  keelson. 
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A  sharp  lookout  was  kept  for  passing 
sails,  too,  or  for  the  return  of  the 
steamer  which  had  missed  them  so  nar- 
rowly. But  Laine  did  not  trust  any- 
body but  Margaret  to  assist  him  in  this 
duty. 

He  feared  treachery  on  the  part  of 
the  sealers  the  instant  the  Almira  came 
into  view — if  that  misfortune  should 
happen. 

But  neither  steamship  nor  sail  ap- 
peared. Another  signal  had  bleen  rigged 
oh  the  summit  of  the  tallest  cliff  they 
could  reach  and  a  huge  pile  of  oil  sat- 
urated wood  was  kept  imder  a  tarpaulin 
on  the  bluff  ready  for  lighting. 

The  calking  of  the  port  side  of  the 
Arctic  kept  them  all  busy  for  a  fort- 
night longer.  It  was  well  into  January 
now,  and  Laine  and  Margaret  had  been 
cast  away  nearly  two  months.  Without 
proper  instruments  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  be  sure  of  the  course  the 
ice  was  following;  but  Laine  believed  it 
to  be  moving  southward  and  that  they 
were  now  not  far  from  the  latitude  in 
which  the  Persis  and  Nevada  had  col- 
lided. 

The  ice  field  was  calving  continually 
and  the  shocks  became  so  serious  that 
daily  they  examined  the  braces  which 
kept  the  Arctic  upright.  He  took  coun- 
sel of  the  crew  at  last,  and  they  man- 
aged to  rig  a  jury  mast  on  the  stump 
of  the  mainmast  and  made  two  large 
sails,  one  for  that  and  one  for  the  fore- 
mast, which  was  still  standing. 

Margaret  did  not  laugh  at  all  this 
now,  however  chimerical  she  may  have 
believed  Laine's  hopes  to  be.  In  truth, 
she  was  so  gracious  to  him  that  Laine 
existed  in  a  sort  of  mental  "  seventh 
heaven,"  and,  inspired  by  her  presence 
and  sympathy,  he  did  prodigious  feats 
himself  in  the  line  of  preparing  the  old 
Arctic  for  her  plunge  into  the  sea — 
when  the  time  for  that  plunge  should 
come. 

But  he  could  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  was 
a  serious  menace  to  their  safety.  With 
the  bear  meat  and  such  of  the  walrus 
blubber  as  he  had  been  able  to  save,  they 
were  supplied  with  sufficient  provisions 
for  some  time  to  come,  despite  the  addi- 
tion to  their  party.  Twice  a  day  an  ob- 
servation was  taken  from  a  point  on  the 
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cliff  where  the  sea  all  about  the  floating 
island  could  be  seen. 

.  No  other  living  thing  appeared  upon 
their  refuge  now.  The  seals  had  disap- 
peared and  even  the  birds  shunned  the 
ice  peaks  as  though  knowing  they  might 
at  any  time  topple  into  the  sea.  And 
daily  the  castaways  saw  their  refuge  re- 
duced in  size. 

Laine  did  not  countenance  idleness 
for  a  moment,  and  with  all  his  planning 
tried  to  find  sufficient  occupation  for 
Margaret  as  well  as  the  crew.  Busy 
hands  will  do  much  towards  keeping  up 
the  spirits. 

The  men  brought  more  lumber  from 
the  hold  and.  the  framework  was  built 
on  the  Arctic^s  deck  which  he  laughing- 
ly called  a  combination  sled  and  raft 
and  swore  he  should  have  patented  when 
they  reached  home  again.  It  was  a 
double  platform  upon  runners  and 
would  either  float  on  the  water  or  could 
be  drawn  over  the  ice  as  necessity  might 
require.  And  upon  this  a  portion  of 
their  provisions  were  packed. 

*^  In  case  of  emergency — if  the  ice 
goes  to  pieces  and  the  ship  founders — 
this  raft  will  at  least  hold  us  all  up/^ 
he  said. 

But  they  were  serious  days  which  fol- 
lowed. So  danger<5us  did  Laine  con- 
sider the  situation,  indeed,  that  he  in- 
augurated watches  as  though  at  sea,  and 
either  he  or  Margaret  was  always 
awake  below. 

Often,  when  the  ice  field  vibrated  and 
thundered,  all  hands  ran  upon  deck, 
expecting  the  end  had  come;  but  the 
paroxysms  passed  without  serious  re- 
sult. 

One  morning  after  the  berg  had  shook 
and  groaned  for  most  of  the  night  and 
Laine  had  paced  the  deck  himself  dur- 
ing the  long,  dark  hours,  the  first  gray 
light  showed  him  a  crack  in  the  wall  of 
ice  which  surrounded  the  Arctic.  It 
was  a  narrow  breach,  extending  from 
tlie  summit  downward;  but  he  could  see 
clear  through  the  mass. 

The  rumbling  in  the  bowels  of  the 
berg  continued,  and  almost  impercep- 
tibly this  gaping  wound  in  the  cliff  wid- 
ened. They  dared  not  leave  the  ship  at 
all  that  day. 

By  afternoon  the  Arctic  had  listed 
slightly  to  port,  sho^ving  that  the  foun- 


dation of  ice  Was  in  motion.  Oreat 
boulders  thundered  down  the  outer 
faces  of  the  cliffs;  but  the  inner  slopes 
were  so  gradual  and  comparatively 
smooth  that  there  was  no  immediate 
danger  of  such  avalanches  falling  in 
upon  the  ship.  The  day  passed  in  much 
imeasiness. 

Just  at  dark  the  tremor  throughout 
the  Arctic  increased  and  the  grinding 
and  crashing  of  the  ice  became  almost 
deafening.  None  of  the  castaways  went 
below,  but  in  two  groups,  the  crew  for- 
ward and  Laine  and  Margaret  amid- 
ships, awaited  the  final  result  of  the 
phenomenon. 

It  was  a  clear  night  and  they  could 
dimly  see  the  walls  of  their  prison.  The 
chasm  through  the  ice  widened  more 
rapidly  now.  It  spread  as  though  a  \ 
great  wedge  had  been  inserted  and  was 
being  driven  resistlessly  home. 

The  continuous  reports  of  the  split- 
ting ice  were  like  the  firing  of  platoons  : 
of  heavy  artillery — ^before  the  rumbling  [ 
of  one  discharge  died  away  another 
burst  upon  their  ears.  The  heavy  ship 
listed  more  and  more.  Thus  several 
hours  of  this  terrible  night  dragged  by. 

Suddenly  the  deck  seemed  fairly  to 
rise  beneath  them;  the  ship  regained 
an  even  keel  for  one  dizzy  moment,  and 
then  pitched  to  starboard.  The  ice 
ground  against  her  rail  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  flying  splinters. 

Then  she  dropped — ^bodily;  the  ice 
was  rent  asunder,  the  sea  rushed  in 
from  below,  and  the  ship  was  all  but 
overwhelmed  in  the  mighty  whirlpool 
made  by  her  own  launching. 

The  waves  rose  over  her  rails  and 
washed  the  decks  completely.  The  cast- 
aways were  carried  into  the  scuppers  by 
the  flood.  Laine  held  Margaret  in  a 
grip  that  nothing  but  death  itself  could 
break,  and  when  the  deluge  had  passed 
he  staggered  to  his  feet  and  gazed  about. 

The  Arctic  was  still  rolling  heavily. 
About  the  deck,  clinging  to  whatever 
had  come  most  handv,  were  the  crew — 
every  man  safe.  Even  the  dog  had  been 
rescued  from  the  whirlpool  which,  for  a 
moment,  had  threatened  to  ingulf  them 
all: 

Laine  looked  on  either  hand.  The 
berg  had  split  at  the  very  point  where, 
by  the  force  of  great  pressure,  it  had 
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once  been  welded  together,  and  the  ship 
then  seized  in  its  grip  had  been  released, 

A  fresh  current  of  air  blew  through 
the  lane  between  the  separated  bergs. 

"  Set  the  sails !  To  work,  men ! ''  he 
shouted. 

He  made  Margaret  go  below  for  dry 
apparel  and  began  with  the  crew  to  raise 
the  two  heavy  sails  they  had  rigged. 

The  canvas  filled  at  once  and  the  Arc- 
tic moved  majestically  through  the 
strait  and  out  into  the  open  sea.  After 
two  years  and  a  half  the  good  ship  was 
in  her  element  again ! 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 

AT  THE  J)ROP  OF  THE  HAT. 

Two  days  later  the  ice  was  out  of 
sight.  The  Arctic  sailed  upon  an  ex- 
panse of  water  as  unfledged  by  any  other 
floating  object  as  the  sky  overhead. 

Laine  was  bv  no  means  sure  of  their 
position;  he  only  knew  they  were  mak- 
ing a  southeasterly  course.  The  sea 
seemed  as  lonely  and  untraversed  as 
though  they  were  at  the  pole;  not  a  sail 
nor  a  trace  of  smoke  had  been  sighted 
since  the  ship's  release  from  the  ice 
pack. 

She  had  been  badly  wrenched  and  the 
pumps  had  been  rigged  and  were  kept 
going  almost  continuously.  This  was  ex- 
ceedingly arduous  labor,  but  enough 
water  came  in  to  make  it  necessarv.  The 
outer  hull  had  been  badly  scraped  and 
scarred,  too. 

There  wasn't  a  square  yard  of  paint 
left  upon  her,  any  way;  and  the  ice  had 
completely  obliterated  her  name  both 
under  the  bows  and  on  the  stern. 

*'If  I  could  once  discover  our  posi- 
tion on  the  chart  I  could  work  out  a 
course  to  land,  figuring  by  *  dead  reck- 
oning,' "  Laine  said  to  Margaret. 
'^  Why,  this  old  hulk  could  be  sailed  into 
dock  now,  I  believe;  but  if  we  have  to 
signal  some  steamship  for  help  she'll 
want  to  tow  us  in  and  *  hog '  it  all." 

"  You  are  mercenary !  "  cried  his  com- 
rade. **  I  never  would  have  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  Why,  if  a  ship  will  only 
come  and  take  us  to  Liverpool,  I  don't 
o^re  who  has  the  Arctic — I  really 
don't." 

'' WTiat!  with  all  this  stuff  aboard?  " 


^^  Yes,  sir !    They  can  have  every  bit." 

^*  Well,"  he  said,  slowly,  "  you're  a 
very  extravagant  girl — that's  all  I  can 
say.  After  suifering  all  we  have,  I  pro- 
pose that  we  shall  get  something  for  it 
— if  Providence  is  propitious.  I  only 
hope  the  vessel  that  comes  to  our  aid 
will  have  no  suspicion  of  the  value  of 
the  Arctic's  cargo.  She  is  pretty  low  in 
the  water  and  they'll  know  she's  laden 
with  something." 

"  You  don't  suppose  that  anybody 
else  would  be  as  bad  as  that  Almira's 
captain,  do  you.?^  "  she  queried. 

"  I  shoidd  hope  not.  But  the  Arctic 
is  a  prize  that  few  commanders  would 
overlook." 

The  five  members  of  the  crew  worked 
willingly  and  seemed  anxious  to  please 
him;  Laine  could  find  no  fault,  but  he 
nevertheless  watched  quite  as  closely  as 
before. 

Margaret's  kindness  when  they  first 
came  aboard  seemed  to  have  made  the 
rough  fellows  her  slaves;  but  Laine 
could  not  forget  the  time  when,  with 
their  companions,  they  had  besieged  the 
ship. 

The  responsibility  of  working  the 
vessel  allowed  him  but  small  chance  for 
rest.  He  never  slept  more  than  two 
hours  at  a  stretch  and  so  accustomed 
had  he  become  to  this  that  he  could 
awaken  at  any  time  he  desired. 

It  was  on  the  third  morning  after  the 
launching  of  the  Arctic  that  Laine  came 
up  from  below  after  one  of  these  short 
naps  and  found  the  crew  gathered  in  a 
group  in  the  bows.  They  were  staring 
out  across  the  sea  and  talking  together 
excitedly. 

The  wheel  was  lashed  and  the  Arctic, 
before  a  strong  breeze,  was  forging  rap- 
idly through  the  water. 

^' What  are  you  about  there?"  de- 
manded Laine,  sharply.  "  Whose  trick 
is  it  at  the  wheel?" 

Then  he  came  to  the  rail  and  obtained 
a  view  of  a  part  of  the  ocean  before  hid- 
den by  the  great  foresail.  Less  than 
four  miles  away,  bearing  towards  the 
Arctic  and  on  much  the  same  course, 
was  a  two  stick  schooner,  every  sail  set 
and  drawing  finely. 

Laine  was  speechless  for  a  moment. 
Then  his  gaze  drifted  to  the  men  be- 
fore him. 
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They  had  turned  at  his  words  and 
were  looking  at  him  in  a  way  that  put 
him  on  his  guard  at  once. 

"  Whose  trick  at  the  wheel?  "  he  re- 
peated. 

*^  Andrews,  sir.^ 

"  Get  back  there  then !  ^'  shouted 
Laine.  "  If  you  leave  the  wheel  again 
aboard  this  ship  you'll  remember  it  the 
longest  day  you  live."  Then  he  spoke 
to  the  others.  "  Why  didn't  you  have 
me  called  when  that  ship  hove  in 
sight?" 

They  made  no  answer.  Andrews  had 
already  slouched  aft  and  the  others 
stood  huddled  together  as  though  unde- 
cided as  to  their  course. 

'^  It  strikes  me  I  got  up  here  just  in 
time/'  said  Laine,  with  a  black  look. 
**  You  villains  I  is  that  ship  the  Al- 
mira.'' 

Nobody  replied;  but  he  read  the  truth 
in  their  faces.  One  edged  a  bit  towards 
him.    In  a  flash  Laine  drew  his  pistol. 

"  Get  below — all  four  of  you !  "  he 
commanded. 

There  was  much  uncertainty  in  their 
faces.  Evidently  they  had  completed  no 
plan  of  action  before  he  came  on  deck. 

"  Go  down,  I  say !  I  haven't  forgot- 
ten what  I  told  you  when  you  came 
aboard,  if  you  have.  I  meant  it  then, 
and  I  mean  it  now.  I  won't  hesitate  a 
moment  if  you  fail  to  obey.    Go  below !  " 

"  But,  cap,  you  won't  let  'er  pass  with- 
out givin'  us  a  chance  to  go  aboard?" 
said  one. 

"  One  word  more  and  I'll  fire — at 

They  lingered  no  longer.  The  in- 
stant they  were  in  the  forecastle  Laine 
fastened  the  door  securely.  The  man 
at  the  wheel  looked  on  sullenly,  but 
dared  not  leave  his  position.  Laine 
walked  quickly  aft  to  him. 

"  Now,  my  man,  that  sealer  will  pass 
within  hailing  distance.  She  will  hail, 
I  suppose,  and  I  shall  answer.  But  if 
you  say  a  word,  or  make  a  sign — aye,  if 
you  as  much  as  look  towards  her — I'll 
send  my  first  bulkt  through  your  head ! 
Do  you  understand?  " 

Then  he  darted  to  the  companion  way 
and  called  Margaret.  Her  fear  at  the 
announcement  of  the  Almira's  approach 
troubled  him  not  a  little,  but  he  could 
not  go  below  then. 


"  Keep  under  cover  yourself,"  he 
said.  "  I  don't  believe  they'll  recognize 
me,  and  I  doubt  if  the3r'll  know  the  Arc- 
tic with  the  jury  mast  we've  rigged. 
They  certainly  can't  read  her  name." 

"  Oh,  don't  anger  them,  Benson,"  she 
implored.  "  Think  what  they  might  do 
to  us  if  they  came  aboard." 

But  he  was  firmly  determined  that 
neither  the  skipper  of  the  sealer,  nor 
any  of  his  crew,  should  step  aboard  the 
Arctic's  deck  while  he  remained  alive. 
He  went  to  the  rail  and  stood  so  that 
the  fellow  at  the  wheel  was  ever  in  his 
line  of  vision. 

The  Almira  bore  swiftly  down  upon 
them.  She  was  not  an  attractive  look- 
ing craft;  sealers  seldom  are.  Her  can- 
vas was  blackened  and  her  hull  un- 
painted.^ 

Laine's  keen  eye  was  not  long  in  mak- 
ing out  the  figure  of  the  skipper  on  her 
deck.  He  feared  the  sealer  had  been 
searching  for  the  stranded  Arctic  (her 
crew  would  indeed  be  brutes  did  they 
not  strive  to  find  their  five  comrades 
abandoned  on  the  ice)  and,  having  dis- 
covered the  ice  drift  and  broken  bergs, 
they  would  suspect  that  the  vessel  had 
escaped.  If  so,  there  would  be  little 
hope  of  his  "  bluffing  "  them  regarding 
the  Arctic;  they  would  be  positive  of 
the  vessel's  identitv. 

As  for  himself,  Laine  had  found  a 
razor  several  days  before  and  removed 
•  his  beard,  so  he  felt  sure  the  sealers 
would  not  recognize  him. 

In  half  an  hour  the  two  vessels  were 
near  enough  together  for  the  voice  to 
be  heard.  The  skipper  of  the  Almira 
made  a  trumpet  of  his  hands  and 
shouted : 

"Ahoy!  What  ship's  that?  In  bad 
shape,  ain't  ye?  " 

"  This  is  the  Arabia  of  Boston,"  re- 
sponded Laine,  unblushingly.  "  We 
are  in  rather  bad  shape.  The  storm 
broke  us  up  pretty  badly." 

"Hey?" 

"I  say  the  storm  did  us  some 
damage." 

Ain't  ye  pretty  short  handed?" 
Some.    Most  of  my  crew  are  sick." 

"  You  don't  say !  "  The  skipper  of 
the  Almira  turned  and  gave  some  order 
to  his  men.  "  Did  ye  pass  a  big  ice 
field  anywhere?  "  he  yelled  to  Laine. 
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Three  clays  ago  we  saw  ice/^  replied 
Laiiie,  his  eye  never  wavering  from  the 
man  at  the  wheel  of  the  Arctic.  "It 
was  to  the  northward  of  us/^ 

"  Big  field?  " 

"  DonH  know.    Didn^t  see  it  close.^' 

The  skipper  of  the  sealer  seemed  sus- 
picious. "See  here!^'  he  shouted. 
"  Lay  to,  will  ye?    I'm  comin'  aboard.^' 

At  his  words  Laine  saw  a  dory  low- 
ered from  the  Almira's  davits. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  NOT  ALWAYS  TO  THE  STBONG.*' 

Laine  glanced  back  at  Andrews  at 
the  wheel.  The  fellow  had  half  turned 
as  though  to  look  at  the  Almira. 

"  Don't  you  do  it,  you  scoundrel !  '*  he 
exclaimed.  "  If  you  bteathe  a  word  I'll 
slioot  you  down !  " 

"You  needn't  be  so  fierce,  sir,"  replied 
the  fellow.  "I  don't  blame  ye  none. 
An'  I  give  ye  my  word  I  won't  signal 
'im.  But  if  skipper  Crane  gits  aboard 
this  craft  'e'll  do  for  ye." 

Ijaine  was  fully  assured  of  that  al- 
ready. He  never  in  his  life  faced  a  more 
trying  position.  The  sldpper  of  the  Al- 
mira might  or  might  not  suspect  the 
identity  of  this  battered  ship  now.  But 
he'd  have  little  doubt  once  he  got 
aboard. 

The  sealer  was  already  coming  up 
into  the  wind,  that  her  boat  might  be 
safely  dropped  in  the  water.  lie  had 
but  an  instant  to  decide  upon  his  course. 

If  the  Arctic  kept  right  on  Captain 
Crane  would  be  sure  something  was 
wrong.  Yet,  could  he  afford  to  lay  to, 
and  tiius  put  himself  at  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy  ? 

Suddenly  Laine  swung  about  and 
shouted  to  Andrews : 

"Port!  hard  down!" 

Andrews  obeyed  and  the  ship  swung 
into  the  wind,  her  heavy  sails  shaking. 
Ijaine  stepped  to  the  side  and  shouted 
again  to  the  skipper  of  the  Almira. 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  aboard,  cap- 
tain. And  if  you've  got  a  medicine 
chest,  bring  it  with  you." 

"What's  the  matter?"  yelled  Crane, 
hesitating  before  getting  into  the  boat 
where  two  of  his  crew  had  already  pre- 
ceded him. 
4a 


"  Well,  my  crew's  mostly  in  their 
bunks.  There  aren't  any  of  'em  dying 
now,  but  we've  had  a  hard  pull  for  it. 
The  frost's  mostly  killed  the  fever  now, 
but  we  got  plaguy  short  handed  one 
spell." 

"What  ye  got?"  demanded  Crane, 
drawing  back.  Laine  could  see  his  face 
plainly  and  it  actually  lost  color. 

"  Well,  we're  from  the  West  Indies, 
you  know.  Were  bound  for  a  Scotch 
port.  The  weather's  treated  us  badly 
and  part  of  the  time  there  weren't  half 
enough  of  us  out  of  our  berths  to  man 
the  ship  properly." 

"  But  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 
yelled  the  skipper  of  the  Almira.  "  Why 
don't  you  speak  up?  " 

"  Well,  I  expect  the  doctors  would  call 
it  smalljiox "  ^ 

"  Smallpox ! "  It  was  fairly  a  yell 
from  the  sealer's  deck.  The  entire  crew 
had  heard  his  words. 

"  Yes.  It's  about  over  now,  though. 
But  if  you  can  bring  over  your  medicine 
chest — and  a  yellow  flag;  we  haven't  got 
one " 

But  he  could  say  no  more.  The  crew 
of  the  Almira  made  a  rush  for  their  cap- 
tain as  though  to  haul  him  away.  The 
two  men  in  the  boat  hopped  back  over 
the  rail  as  if  the  seat  boards  had  sud- 
denly become  red  hot. 

"  You  won't  leave  us  without  any 
help,  T^all  you,  captain?"  cried  Laine, 
in  apparent  alarm. 

Crane's  answer  was  a  volume  of  blas- 
phemy which  quite  threw  in  the  shade 
his  former  efforts  in  that  line.  The 
dory  was  hauled  aboard  again  before 
Laine  had  finished  speaking,  and  imme- 
diately the  Almira  fell  off  and  forged 
ahead. 

Laine  ran  into  the  bows  as  though 
half  beside  himself  with  anxiety. 

"  You  won't  leave  us  this  way,  will 
you,  captain?"  he  implored.  "You're 
the  third  sail, we've  sighted  an'  they've 
all  shook  us.  Send  aboard  your  medi- 
cine chest " 

But  Crane  shook  his  fist  over  the  seal- 
er's stern. 

"  Don't  ]g|  f oiler  me,  ye  scoundrel !  " 
he  yelled.  "Ye'd  oughter  be  hung! 
Tryin'  ter  entice  us  aboard  there. 
Smallpox ! " 

Nothing  but  blasphemy   of  an   ex- 
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tremcly  lurid  character  seemed  to  re- 
lieve his  feelings  at  this  point. 

^^  Don't  leave  us !  "  shouted  Laine. 

"  You  kin  go  to  Davy  Jones*  for  all  o' 
me !  "  responded  Crane,  and  that  was  his 
last  word. 

Rapidly  the  sealer's  canvas  filled  and 
she  left  the  other  behind.  With  a  move- 
ment of  his  hand  Laine  ordered  An- 
drews to  put  the  Arctic  back  upon  her 
course.  In  a  minute  or  two  he  went  aft 
and  stood  beside  the  fellow. 

"  You  had  a  chance  to  *  do '  me  that 
time/'  he  said  calmly.  "When  I  ran 
forward,  I  mean.    Why  didn*t  you?  " 

The  fellow  looked  up  in  a  rather 
shamefaced  manner.  "To  tell  ye  the 
truth,  sir,  I'm  better  satisfied  where  I 
be,'^  he  said. 

"  I  won't  forget  it  of  you  when  we  get 
out  of  this."  Then  Laine  turned  on  his 
heel  and  went  below. 

In  an  hour  the-  sealer  was  so  far  away 
that  the  four  men  in  the  forecastle  were 
released.  Xothing  was  said  regarding 
the  Almira's  appearance  and  the  crew 
had  evidently  decided  to  ignore  their 
imprisonment.  Perhaps  Andrews'  ad- 
miration for  Laine  had  spread  to  his 
companions.  AfEairs  on  the  Arctic 
resumed  their  former  tranquillity. 

In  the  morning,  however,  Laine  was 
called  from  below  at  breakfast. 

"  There's  a  steamer  in  sight,  sir,"  said 
Andrews,  at  the  comj)anion. 

Both  he  and  Margaret  rushed  on 
deck.  Low  down  on  the  horizon  a  rib- 
bon of  black  smoke  appeared.  They 
watched  it  breathlesslv  for  an  hour. 
Ere  that  the  funnels  and  upper  works  of 
a  steamer  could  be  made  out. 

Laine  set  a  signal  of  distress  on  the 
foremast  and  soon  they  were  confident 
the  steamer  had  changed  her  course  to 
run  down  to  them. 


All  hands  watched  her  approach  with 
feelings  hardly  to  be  expressed.  Once 
Laine  looked  down  into  his  comrade's 
face. 

"  Do  vou  know  that  our  rescue  is  at 
hand?"  he  asked,  smiling.  "Our  ter- 
rible experience  is  all  but  past?  " 

She  clasped  her  hands  over  his  arm 
with  gentle  pressure.  "  But  suppose  it 
had  all  never  happened?  Suppose  the 
Persis  and  Xevada  had  not  collided  on 
that  awful  day " 

"  Then  I'd  have  missed  being  the  hap- 
piest man  in  this  world  I  "  he  responded, 
confidently. 

>K  «  :|e  ♦ 

From  the  Liverpool  Mercury: 

The  oase  of  the  abandoned  ship  Arctic,  Methnen 
&  Byrnes  owners,  has  been  finally  satisfactorfly 
adjusted  by  the  referees  appointed  by  the  courts  a 
fortnight  since.  A  similar  occurrence  is  unknown 
to  the  annals  of  British  shipping.  After  being 
abandoned  by  her  crew  in  the  ice  in  Baffin  Bay  in 
September,  1897,  she  was  towed  into  the  Mercy  by 
the  steamship  Aberdeen  with  her  hull  scarcely 
injured.  Only  her  spars  and  upper  works  were 
wrecked. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Benson  Laine  and  his 
companions,  who  for  some  weeks  lived  upon  the 
Arctic  in  the  center  of  a  floating  field  of  ice,  reads 
like  a  romance  of  Jules  Verne.  Mr.  Laine's  cour- 
age and  perseverance  are  to  be  marveled  at.  Whea 
the  Aberdeen  came  across  the  Arctic  she  was  little 
better  than  a  derelict^  for,  although  a  good  naviga- 
tor, Mr.  Laine  had  no  instruments  and  was  sailing 
his  ship  by  guess.  But  he  successfully  kept  the 
facts  from  the  knowledge  of  the  captain  of  the 
freighter  until  he  had  completed  his  bargain  for 
towage.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Laine  has  cleared  upward  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds  after  paying  the  Aberdeen's 
owners  for  her  services  and  amply  rewarding  the 
five  men  who  assisted  him  in  working  the  .^tic 
out  of  the  ice. 

Miss  Hastings,  Mr.  Laine's  companion  in  all  his 
adventures,  hM  been  happily  reunited  with  her 
father,  once  commander  of  the  ship  Nevada,  which 
was  towed  into  Halifax  a  dismantled  wreck  after 
tiie  great  storm  of  November  last.  It  is  stated 
that  Messrs.  Laine  and  Hastings  will  join  their 
capital  in  a  mercantile  venture,  and  it  is  more  than 
suspected  that  the  two  names  will  very  soon  be  still 
more  closely  united. 


THE   END. 


THE  CREATION  OP  ART. 

A  SHAPELESS  chaos  void  and  lifeless  lay 

Before  a  dreamer  in  his  mighty  hour; 
He  breatHed  his  soul  between  the  lips  of  clay, 

And  all  the  empty  arteries  flowed  with  power; 
Then,  leaping  at  the  master  mind's  control, 
It  stood  an  angel  with  its  maker's  soul! 

Freeman  E.  Miller, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BY  DINT  OF  PATIENCE. 

THE  evening  shadows  were  gathering 
over  the  heaving  ,white  of  the 
Montana  landscape.  It  was  in  early  Oc- 
tober, and  the  first  thin  snow  of  the 
winter  series  was  abroad  upon  the  earth. 
Over  all  was  a  silence  so  absolute  and 
profound  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  broad 
domain  might  have  been  a  virgin  region 
of  the  world,  not  yet  uncovered  to  the 
curious  gaze  of  inquiring  man. 

And  yet,  if  the  eye  had  searched 
closely  up  and  down  the  sides  of  Blind 
Bear  Canyon,  it  might  have  discerned, 
protruding  here  and  there  through  the 
snow,  the  forms  of  a  few  rough  log 
shacks.  Some  of  them  were  not  other 
than  mere  dugouts,  burrowed  in  the 
side  of  the  rise,  their  faces  framed  with 
logs  and  boarded  with  half  round  slabs, 
differing  but  slightly  in  appearance 
from  the  mouths  of  mining  tunnels.  All 
were  so  low  that  one  must  needs  stoop 
to  enter  their  only  opening. 

The  bed  or  wash  of  the  canyon  pre- 
sented also  evidences  of  disturbance 
through  human  agency.  Strewn  over 
it  were  piles  and  mounds,  prevented  by 
the  snow  from  revealing  their  constitu- 
ents of  gravel,  while  the  bottom, 
scooped  in  deep  excavations  which  had 
gathered  into  pools  and  ponds  the  thin 
stream  running  through  it,  attested  ex- 
tensive activities  in  the  past  in  the  busi- 
ness of  mining  for  placer  gold. 

It  was  at  this  hour  and  looking  at 
this  scene  that,  half  way  up  the  moun- 
tain near  the  head  of  the  canyon,  there 
stood  a  solitary  man.  He  was  apparent- 
ly upwards  of  sixty  years  old,  of  me- 
dium height,  though  his  figure  was  bent 
through  ape  and  toil. 


Behind  him,  as  he  stood  looking  down 
the  canyon  towards  the  valley,  was  the 
mouth  of  a  shaft;  above  this  a  beam  had 
been  placed  upon  a  post  on  either  side 
of  the  hole,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
beam  over  the  opening  hung  a  single 
sheaved  block,  through  which  was 
reeved  a  stout  rope  leading  down  into 
the  mine. 

Through  a  like  block  fixed  to  another 
post  planted  some  distance  away  was  a 
second  rope,  which  led  also  into  the 
mine;  a  hundred  feet  below,  these  two 
ropes  joined  upon  the  handle  of  a  large 
ore  bucket;  then,  after  running  through 
the  blocks  at  the  top  of  the  ground  and 
back  again,  they  wound  around  the  bar- 
rel of  a  windlass,  which  was  secured 
against  the  timbering  in  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft. 

Through  this  contrivance  and  by  the 
use  of  his  picks  and  other  tools  this  lone 
old  man,  unaided  by  other  human  crea- 
ture, had  hewn  and  penetrated  into  the 
earth's  crust  from  the  surface  to  the 
depth  of  a  hundred  feet. 

While  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  he 
would  fill  his  bucket  with  rock,  revolve 
the  windlass  as  the  rope  was  drawn 
through  the  pulley  at  the  top,  which  in 
turn  carried  aloft  the  bucket;  then, 
when  the  receptacle  came  into  the  open 
air,  he  would  haul  on  the  rope  which  led 
from  the  handle  to  the  block  on  the  dis- 
tant post,  slacken  slightly  the  rope 
around  the  windlass,  the  bucket  would 
be  drawn  over  away  from  the  mouth  of 
the  shaft  and  dropped  upon  an  incline 
or  chute,  where  it  would  overturn  itself 
and  empty  its  contents.  This  done,  a 
reversal  of  the  manipulations  of  the 
ropes  would  draw  it  into  the  shaft  again 
and  down  to  the  bottom,  where  it  would 
be  refilled,  acfain  hoist od,  and  so  on. 
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It  had  moved  up  and  down  at  the 
period  of  which  I  write  for  more  than 
six  months;  until  now  the  lone  miner 
bad  come  to  the  top  leaving  the  mine 
for  the  last  time  that  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  labor  there  under  such  exigen- 
cies and  in  such  a  way. 

He  had  that  day  uncovered  the  vein 
towards  which  he  had  been  so  painfully 
sinking  all  these  weary  months ;  he  had 
sunk  through  it  to  a  depth  of  three  feet 
without  striking  its  foot  wall,  and,  as  it 
covered  the  entire  floor  of  the  shaft,  he 
was  content  with  its  thickness  and 
width. 

As  for  the  ore  itself,  it  was  a  milky 
white  quartz,  the  veritable  '^  mother  of 
gold,^'  and  the  flecks  and  shots  of  free 
gold  which  it  showed  to  the  naked  eye 
demonstrated  that  it  would  mill  into 
hundreds  of  dollars  per  ton. 

As  the  staid  and  quiet  man  stood 
there  and  looked  abroad  through  the 
dim  growing  twilight,  there  crowded 
upon  his  mind  in  a  train  the  occur- 
rences of  the  past  six  months. 

Within  that  time  the  last  of  the 
placer  miners  had  disgustedly  left  the 
diggings.  Gold,  some  six  or  seven  mil- 
lions of  it,  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
gulch,  but  probe  as  they  would,  the  dirt 
would  not  pay  wages — reckoned  at  five 
dollars  per  day — and  the  report  of  new 
ground  in  the  hills  beyond  the  Pipe- 
stone Pass  and  over  in  the  Stinking 
Water  country,  had  drawn  off  the  last 
man  at  the  sluice  boxes,  leaving  the 
place  deserted. 

Some  great  auriferous  vein  there  was 
in  the  neighborhood,  the  disintegration 
of  whose  upper  zone,  by  glacial  erosion 
or  other  force,  had  furnished  all  the 
gold  which  the  placers  of  the  gorge  con- 
tained.   "VVTiere  was  that  mother  lode? 

Prospectors  had  hunted  the  moun- 
tains for  it  without  success?  On  the 
ore  body  upon  which  the  solitary  miner 
was  now  at  work  they  had  preceded  him 
with  their  locations,  their  shafts  and 
tunnels ;  the  first  of  these  long  since  ex- 
pired, the  latter  worse  than  useless,  they 
had  abandoned  the  development  when, 
after  taking  out  a  few  tons  of  rich  rock, 
the  fissure  carried  them  against  a  bare 
blank  schist  and  it  was  plain  that  the 
vein  had  faulted. 

Delve  and  puncture  as  they  would, 


thenceforth  they  could  find  no  further 
trace  of  it;  the  contact  had  dropped 
from  sight  into  the  abyss  of  the  un- 
known, perhaps  of  the  unknowable;  and 
after  long  months  of  driving  tunnels 
and  sinking  shafts,  with  innumerable 
tons  of  rock  on  the  dump  and  not  an 
ounce  of  it  pay,  the  exliausted  and  de- 
jected miners  had  "  pulled  stakes  "  and 
quit  the  property. 

These  old  workings,  showing  plainly, 
notwithstanding  the  snow,  lay  down  hill 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  gulch,  and 
between  the  lone  laborer  and  them 
there  was  a  cliff  of  about  fifty  feet,  al- 
most in  the  perpendicular. 

His  own  shaft  was  upon  the  slope  of 
the  hill  above  the  cliff  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  feet  from  its  edge. 

A  geologist  would  have  recognized  in 
this  cliff  a  break  and  a  throw  down  of 
the  strata,  caused  by  subsidence  of  the 
interior  substance  of  the  earth,  and 
would  have  argued  that  a  vein  showing 
in  the  downfallen  members,  and  pitch- 
ing against  the  slope  of  the  hill,  would 
end  at  the  cliff  which  had  formed  the 
fault,  and  might  be  caught  again  by 
sinking  directly  at  the  base  of  the  cliff 
on  a  line  with  the  trend  of  the  vein. 

But  the  miners,  holding  a  sort  of 
contempt  for  such  "  theories,''  and  hav- 
ing for  their  proverb  "gold  is  where 
you  find  it,"  failed  to  recognize  in  the 
presence  of  the  cliff  any  cause  for  the 
interference  with  the  direction  of  their 
lead. 

They  had  not  gone  above  where  the 
old  man  stood  to  dig,  and  though  they 
hunted  that  ground  well  over  for  indi- 
cations of  mineral  and  found  none,  they 
either  had  not  thought  their  efforts 
might  be  rewarded  by  delving  there,  or 
were  too  weary  of  their  enterprise. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains 
that  they  did  throw  up  the  prospect  and 
take  themselves  off,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  a  year,  during  which  the  rights  of 
the  locators  expired  through  lack  of 
representation  work,  Michael  Casey,  a 
stranger  to  the  other  outfit,  relocated 
the  claims  and  started  upon  the  work 
of  putting  down  a  shaft  upon  the  upper 
ground. 

AVhatever  prompted  Casey  to  take 
holdof  the Jaek]>otproposition  which  the 
"Reynolds  boys  had  bucked  agin'  and 
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lost/*  is  a  matter  still  involved  in  ob- 
scurity; nor  are  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  thought  upon  the  subject  clearer 
upon  the  circumstances  of  Casey's  re- 
moval to  the  Blind  Bear  can3^on;  or, 
arriving  there,  how  it  came  that  he 
elected  to  dig  upon  the  particular  spot 
where  he  sunk  his  shaft. 

No  evidences  were  there  of  a  vein 
lying  beneath,  and  if  he  had  had  in  mind 
the  geological  theory  of  displacement 
of  the  strata,  he  would  properly  have 
started  his  workings  at  the  base  of  the 
cliff. 

But  miners  tell  us  there  are  some 
men  among  them  who  possess  a  pecu- 
liar and  indefinable  instinct  that 
moves  them  intuitively,  inexplicably, 
to  commence  operations  at  the  right 
places,  even  though  appearances  of  the 
formation  and  the  judgments  of  their 
associates  may  suggest  wholly  different 
sites;  and  there  is  no  dispute  that  as 
gamblers  rely  upon  dreams  and  sailors 
upon  omens,  so  the  miner  trusts  to  his 
impulses  and  is  invariably  ready  to  risk 
his  all  upon  them. 

That  Casey  was  a  man  capable  in  any 
accentuated  degree  of  generating  these 
inner  motions  of  the  soul,  I  never  was 
able  to  discern;  there  was  certainly 
nothing  in  his  paternity  or  his  past  to 
suggest  that  he  was  a  genius. 

He  was  born  of  peasants  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  and  had  early  left  his 
heather  and  bog  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States.  For  a  few  years  he 
worked  as  a  hod  carrier  in  New  York, 
and  then  drifted  into  the  far  West, 
where  he  found  employment  as  a  laborer 
in  the  mines. 

His  later  rovings  covered  a  wide  area 
of  the  earth's  surface,  for  they  were  not 
confined  to  the  United  States,  nor  even 
to  North  America.  From  Eallarat  to 
Caribou  he  had  washed  gravel  and 
blasted  rock,  often  for  a  daily  wage 
in  the  service  of  some  employer, 
but  again  for  long  periods  as  a  pros- 
pector hunting  "  pay  dirt "  or  a  mineral 
bearing  lode  which  he  could  develop  into 
a  mine  on  his  own  accoimt  and  for  his 
own  benefit. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  with  a 
mining  experience  of  thirty  years,  en- 
countered in  various  quarters  of  the 
world,  during  which  ho  had  acquired  a 


broad  practical  education  in  much  that 
pertains  to  mining  science,  Casey  may 
have  discerned  in  the  workings  of  the 
Eeynolds  brothers,  who  had  preceded 
him  as  operators  of  the  Jackpot,  where 
their  error  lay. 

He  certainly  believed  that,  if  he 
should  put  down  a  shaft  on  the  side  of 
l;he  hill  above  the  cliff,  he  would  come 
upon  the  vein.  That  his  belief  was  well 
founded,  results  abundantly  proved;  for 
upon  the  day  of  which  I  write,  he  had 
opened  the  vein,  and  the  bonanza  which 
the  Eeynolds  had  tried  so  hard  to  reach, 
and  which  general  opinion  held  must  be 
enormously  rich,  had  been  actually  at- 
tained. 

Nor  had  this  success  come  a  day  too 
soon. 

'!No  one  had  entertained  any  confi- 
dence in  his  exploits  at  the  Jackpot  but 
himself.  He  was  known  in  Helena  but 
very  slightly;  and,  after  exhausting  his 
own  ready  resources,  he  had  been  forced 
to  strain  his  acquaintance  there  by  pro- 
vision debts  which,  however  generously 
credit  is  allowed  a  stranger  in  a  mining 
town,  had  come  to  reach  the  farthest 
limits  of  their  possible  extension. 

Only  on  the  Saturday  previous  he  had 
walked  to  the  place,  a  distance  of  over 
thirty  miles,  carrying  with  him  some 
specimens  of  the  ore  which-  as  a  thin 
stringer  had  come  up  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft,  in  the  hope  that  by 
displaying  these  to  the  storekeepers  he 
might  be  able  further  to  move  them  to 
the  lengths  of  a  side  of  bacon  and  a  sack 
of  flour;  but  they  were  obdurate. 

His  confident  assertions  that  he  was 
*^so  close  onto  the  vein  thot  wor  it  a 
thing  aloive  Oi  could  hear  the  heart  av 
it  batinV^  did  not  relax  the  dubious 
merchants,  to  each  of  whom  he  was  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  dollars  in  debt;  and, 
after  soliciting  a  loan  of  one  hundred 
dollars  on  the  property  from  a  Mr.  Bal- 
din,  a  real  estate  operator,  and  getting 
an  offer  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  sale  of 
fifty  one  one  hundredths  of  interest  in 
it  (a  proffer  which  he  indignantly 
spurned),  Casey,  empty  handed  and  full 
hearted,  turned  again  towards  the  camp. 

He  resolved  to  stay  by  his  project 
until  the  scraps  of  bacon  and  the  few 
pounds  of  meal  which  he  yet  had  should 
be  consumed;  then  he  would  shut  down 
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operations  and  return  to  town  to  live  off 
the  cbunty  jailer  until  he  could  find  em- 
plo}Tnent. 

But  if  he  should  cease  work  at  the 
mine  and  go  oiBE  to  hunt  a  ^^  job/'  there 
was  indeed  grave  danger  that  it  might 
not  befall  him  again  to  return  to  it. 
Hands  were  plentiful  enough  in  Helena^ 
and  the  demand  for  them  was  very 
slight. 

In  the  competition,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  labor  which  was  always  ram- 
pant there,  might  he  not  expect  that 
the  chosen  would  be  younger  and  more 
active  men?  And  should  he  be  forced 
into  the  county  jail  or  the  almshouse  on 
the  score  of  subsistence,  would  it  be  ab- 
surd to  assume  that  he  might  not 
emerge  from  such  again  to  become  ac- 
tive in  the  world? 

Casey  had  thought  of  all  these  things 
and  they  stirred  in  him  desire  which 
hardened  him  to  grim  desperation. 
Once  he  had  decided  that  he  would  die 
at  his  post;  but  the  horrors  of  starva- 
tion glared  at  him  through  the  meshes 
of  his  mind,  and  he  weakened — weak- 
ened, but  became  stronger  in  his  work. 
He  might  go  to  the  poorhouse,  recuper- 
ate there,  then  leave  and  find  employ- 
ment, even  if  it  paid  but  his  board  and 
a  few  dollars  per  month. 

These  dollars  he  could  lay  aside,  and 
the  accumulated  store  would  sustain 
him  in  another  campaign  of  trial  in  the 
shaft.  The  property  was  safe  for  a 
year.  He  would  sleep  on  the  ground 
on  the  night  of  the  31st  of  December, 
post  his  notices  of  relocation  at  one  min- 
ute past  midnight,  and  then  he  would 
have  a  full  year  in  which  to  do  the  five 
hundred  dollars  of  representation  work 
necessary  annually  to  be  performed  to 
continue  his  title  to  the  five  several 
claims  of  the  property. 

All  this  Casey  had  scliemed  and 
mapped  out  in  his  mind,  and  while  it 
depressed  him,  it  drove  him  on;  on, 
until  almost  the  last  morsel  of  food  had 
been  devoured.  At  this  crisis  his  pick 
had  broken  through  the  shale  which 
formed  the  contact,  and  the  steel  had 
resounded  against  the  white  spar  of  the 
gold  bearer. 

Casey  would  go  to  town  tomorrow, 
but  not  as  a  miserable  and  supplicating 
pauper;  he  would  go  as  the  proprietor 


and  operator  of  a  mine  to  hire  men  to 
work  in  his  employ. 

Already  he  had  lifted  to  the  surface 
over  a  ton  of  the  pay,  which  lay  heaped 
upon  a  carpet  of  jute  sacks  spread  over 
the  snow,  and  a  pinch  of  gold  which  he 
had  got  from  a  little  of  the  rock,  pulver- 
ized and  washed  out  in  a  pan,  demon- 
strated that  the  white  lumps  on  the  jute 
would  yield  in  grain  and  dust  gold  over 
five  hundred  dollars  to  the  ton. 

Upon  this  representation  the  bank  in 
Helena  would  send  an  expert  to  the 
property,  and  on  the  report  of  such 
person  it  would  lend  him  money  upon 
all  the  ore  on  the  dump  and  upon  all 
in  sight  in  the  shaft.  Thus  the  wages 
of  his  employees  would  be  assured,  while 
they  would  be  daily  taking  out  more  and 
more  of  the  ore,  until,  wlien  there  came 
to  be  a  hundred  or  so  tons  on  the  dump, 
any  machine  sliop  in  town  would  gladly 
put  in  a  five  stamp  mill  on  the  place  and 
take  its  pay  therefor  as  the  gold  was 
mashed  out  of  the  rock. 

The  way  was  now  clear  to  comfort  and 
wealth,  as  Casey  viewed  it.  Ue  stood 
this  evening  in  the  midst  of  the  gather- 
ing shadows,  and  looked  at  his  shaft 
and  ore  pile  with  a  feeling  of  mingled 
hope  and  solace  which  had  come  as  a 
balm  to  a  soul  sore  with  long  pressure 
of  anxiety  and  dread. 

Then  he  turned  to  a  little  oven-like 
arrangement  of  stones,  on  the  top  of 
which  set  a  long  handled  frying  pan,  its 
interior  white  with  the  cold  hard  grease 
of  past  fryings.  He  would  start  a  fire 
and  with  a  little  bacon  and  bread  and  a 
cup  of  water  would  make  his  evening 
meal — perhaps  within  a  day  or  two  he 
might  once  more  have  coffee. 


CHAPTER  n. 

WOBKINQ  AGAINST  TIME. 

As  Casey  turned,  there  fell  upon  his 
ear,  breaking  faintly  through  the  still 
evening  air,  a  sound  as  of  the  striking 
or  rattling  of  loose  pieces  of  rock.  He 
listened,  and  heard  the  sound  again. 

Something  down  towards  the  valley 
was  moving  over  the  ground;  perhaps 
it  was  only  a  piece  of  the  cliff  that  had 
fallen  away  and  was  rolling  down  over 
its  talus  bank,  or  maybe  it  was  a  bear  or 
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a  mountain  lion  crawling  along,  disturb- 
ing the  stone  strewn  surface,  so  that 
some  of  the  flints  struck  each  other  and 
more  were  started  down  the  incline. 

Still  Casey  listened;  as  he  did  so,  it 
became  plainer  that  some  one  was  upon 
the  trail  and  was  rising  on  the  moun- 
tain, approaching  his  camp. 

The  sound  of  a  voice  uttering  "  Gee 
up,''  and  a  crack  of  a  stick  upon  the  hide 
of  an  animal,  followed  by  a  sudden 
scurry  of  stones  as  the  hoofs  responded 
to  the  club,  settled  all  doubts  as  to  the 
source  of  the  sounds,  and  shortly  after 
there  appeared  through  the  dusk  and 
upon  the  trail  the  dark  figure  of  a  man 
walking  beside  a  pony  whose  indolence 
or  weariness,  as  indicated  by  his  gait,  he 
was  occasionally  dispelling  with  the  vig- 
orous lunge  of  a  staff. 

He  was  short  and  stout  in  figure,  with 
a  fat  face,  black  hair  and  mustache, 
with  a  little  tuft  of  imperial  sticking 
from  under  his  lower  lip. 

"  Is  this  the  Jackpot? ''  he  asked  of 
Casey,  who  stood  looking  towards  him. 

^^  It  is,"  was  the  reply. 

*^  This  where  Mike  Casey's  workin'?  " 
was  the  further  inquiry. 

"  Yis,"  was  the  answer. 

"You  Casey?" 

"  Oi  am." 

"  Whew !  "  exclaimed  the  stranger. 
*^  I  suttinly  thot  I  would  never  git  here. 
It's  th'  gol  dangdest  country  that  a 
man  ever  packed  a  stick  over.  I've  been 
acommin'  since  yesterday  momin'. 
Slept  last  night  in  the  open  in  a  snow- 
storm, an'  thot  I  would  have  to  repeat 
the  dose  agin  tonight.  Ef  I'd  a  known 
it  a  been  any  sich  trail  as  this  I'd  brot 
along  another  pony;  as  it  is  I've  walked 
nigh  all  the  way,  for  this  animal  here's 
been  no  good  since  ten  miles  out  o' 
town." 

"Well,  Oi'm  sorry  thot  yez  experi- 
enced sich  difficulty  on  your  jarney,  sur, 
but  now  thot  yez  here,  what  mout  it  be 
thot  yez  want  ?  "  inquired  Casey,  calmly, 

"Well,  as  I  was  about  to  say,"  ob- 
served the  fellow,  thrusting  his  hand 
into  his  inside  coat  pocket  and  drawing 
forth  several  papers,  which  he  shuffled 
in  a  way  which  showed  him  no  stranger 
to  cards,  "  as  I  was  about  to  say,  now 
that  I'm  here,  I  reckon  I've  got  a  leetle 
onpleasant  news  fcr  ye.    I'm  a  deputy 


sheriff,  an'  I've  been  sent  out  here  to 
serve  a  summons  on  ye  in  a  suit  wot's 
been  brot  agin  ye  in  the  court  in  town." 

Casey  continued  silent  and  motion- 
less, and  the  fellow,  after  selecting  one 
of  the  long  folded  papers  and  replacing 
the  others  in  his  pocket,  opened  it,  and, 
straining  his  eyes  to  read  its  contents 
through  the  twilight,  continued: 

"  The  title  of  the  case  is  C.  P.  Vickery 
agin  Michael  Casey,  and  the  suit  is  fer 
the  recovery  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty  two  dollars  an'  sixty  cents  claim, 
an'  twenty  nine  dollars  an'  fiiteen  cents 
costs  to  the  present  time.  It's  a  writ  of 
attachment  which  conmiands  me  to  take 
charge  of  an'  keep  possession  of  all  them 
lodes,  leads,  or  mining  claims  known  " — 
and  the  man  held  the  paper  closer  to 
his  eyes — ^^  known  by  the  general  name 
of  Jackpot. 

"  By  this  you  see  I'm  to  take  care  of 
the  things  here  durin'  the  goin'  on  of 
the  case;  that  is,  unless  you  give  a  bond, 
an'  that,  of  course,  releases  the  attach- 
ment. Mr.  Plummer,  the  sheriff^  sent 
me  here,  sayin'  he  would  follow  tomor- 
rer  an'  take  an  inventory.  That's  all 
ther  is;  I  s'pose  you  know  what  th' 
claim's  about.  Now  this  is  a  copy  of  th' 
summons  an'  complaint.  I  give  these 
to  you,  an'  this  is  th'  'riginal  summons ; 
this  must  go  back  to  th'  court  after  I 
make  my  return  on  the  back  of  it." 

The  papers  he  had  named  he  extend- 
ed, to  Casey.  The  latter  took  them  and 
thrust  them  in  an  outer  pocket  of  his 
blue  cotton  shirt,  then  fumbled  in  his 
breeches  pocket  and  drew  forth  a  short 
and  very  black  wooden  pipe. 

"  Hev  yez  ony  toboiky  aboot  ye?  "  he 
asked. 

"  That  I  have,"  said  the  man,  alertly 
delving  into  his  clothes,  as  though 
anxious  to  relieve  the  annoying  phase  of 
his  visit  by  doing  somerhing  agreeable. 
"  It's  a  purty  stale  camp  whar  ye  ain't 
got  no  tobacky;  hed  ye  run  out?"  he 
asked  as  he  handed  over  a  slab  of  the 
stuff. 

"  Oi  ain't  had  a  whif  af  a  schmoke  to 
the  lingth  av  a  wake,"  replied  Casey  as 
he  lowered  himself  upon  a  rock  pile  and 
fell  to  hewing  off  the  end  of  the  plug 
with  his  knife. 

This  was  done  in  silence,  but  as  Casey 
rubbed  the  crumhs  between  his  palms 
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he  looked  up  and  over  towards  the  val- 
ley, and,  drawing  close  his  eyelids  as 
though  concentrating  his  gaze  upon 
something  in  the  gloom  and  the  dis- 
tance, said: 

"  Oi  want  yez  to  come  into  the  cabin 
an'  talk  to  me  more  aboot  thot.  There's 
somethin*  aboot  thot  Oi  don't  altogether 
understond," 

*^  Certainly  I'll  go  into  the  cabin  an' 
talk  to  you  about  it,"  returned  the  man. 
"  I  expect  I'll  hev  to  camp  in  that  cabin 
durin'  my  stay  on  th'  property.  There's 
room  enough  in  it  fer  two,  ain't  ther?  " 

"  Room  enough  for  a  dozen,"  declared 
Casey  as  lie  led  the  way  towards  the 
shack.    "Hev  yez  been  eatin'  lately?'' 

**  Nothin'  since  noon,"  returned  the 
deputy ;  "  an'  I  was  thinkin'  that  it  mout 
be  possible  fer  me  to  make  a  pot  o'  coffee 
on  the  top  o'  them  stones  over  there  an' 
git  a  bite  t'  eat." 

'^  Oi'm  jist  after  startin'  a  little  foir 
on  th'  sphot  mesilf,"  relied  Casey,  "  for 
it's  divU  a  bite  Oi've  had  since  marnin'. 
An'  what  hev  yez  got  in  yer  poik  thot 
would  swaten  a  man's  mouth  wid  the 
taste  av  it?  "  he  added. 

"  I've  got  some  Oregon  biscuit,  some 
butter,  ah'  a  piece  of  a  Mormon  hog," 
was  the  reply.  "  It's  fresh  meat  what's 
been  packed  up  here  from  Salt  Lake  by 
a  well  borin'  outfit,  an'  they  give  it  to 
me  when  they  put  up  in  Helena." 

**  Thot's  foine,"  observed  Casey  with 
an  emphasis  which  indicated  how  keen 
was  his  relish  at  the  thought  of  the  food. 

While  he  busied  himself  breaking  tin- 
der to  start  the  fire,  that  obliging  dep- 
uty sheriff  was  unstrapping  his  saddle 
bags  and  deploying  their  contents  with 
a  view  to  stocking  the  common  larder 
of  the  camp. 

In  a  few  minutes  there  was  an  odor 
of  frying  pork  and  of  steaming  coffee, 
and  the  two  men  were  seated  on  big 
rocks  near  the  fire,  tin  pans  in  hand, 
ravenously  consuming  the  edibles  be- 
fore them. 

The  ubiquitous  bottle  of  whisky — 
that  potent  passport  and  letter  of  intro- 
duction or  credit  to  the  traveler  among 
strangers  in  the  mining  West — was  also 
in  evidence;  it  came  out  of  the  holster 
of  the  ofRcial  saddle,  its  big  cork  jaunt- 
ily sticking  up  like  the  barrel  of  a  plug 
liat  on  a  pugilist. 


Its  potion  was  administered  before 
meal  and  after  meal,  whereupon  the 
pipes  were  again  fired  and  the  regioa 
became  redolent  of  smoke. 

In  the  cabin,  with  a  lighted  candle 
upon  the  log  slab  table,  the  two  men  sat 
and  smoked,  Casey  thoughtful,  his  legs 
crossed,  wagging  his  foot,  while  the  dep- 
uty, holding  the  sumn\ons  and  writ  close 
to  the  light,  was  reading  aloud  and  as 
best  he  could  the  full  text  of  the  instru- 
ments, interspersing  his  sentences  with 
comments  upon  their  meaning  and  im- 
port. 

"Faith,  an'  thot's  a  mighty  funny 
thing,"  observed  Casey  meditatively. 

"  What's  that?  "  inquired  the  deputy. 

''  That's  what,"  i-eturned  Casey. 
"Why,  mon,  the  whole  thing;  Oi  can 
git  naythur  the  head  nor  the  tail  av  it. 
Who  is  thot  mon  Yickery?  Oi  don't 
know  no  Yickery:  Oi  niver  owed  sich  a 
mon  a  cint." 

"It  mout  be  somebody  what  other 
creditors,  has  assigned  to,"  suggested 
the  deputy.  "  You  owe  some  money  in 
town,  don't  von  ?  " 

"  Yis." 

"  Well,  don't  you  know  how  much  you 
owe?  Figure  out  how  much  you  owe, 
then  see  if  it  compares  in  amount  with 
that  what's  in  the  writ;  that's  the  way 
you  kin  tell." 

"  I  tell  ye — what  did  vez  say  yez  name 
war? 

"  Drake — Barney  Drake,''  replied  the 
deputy. 

"  Oi  tell  yez,  Drake,"  declared  Casey 
emphatically,  "  it's  a  scheme ;  it's  a  put 
up  job.  There's  a  naygur  in  th'  wood- 
poile,  as  they  say  in  the  Sthates. 

"  Thot  suit  war  niver  brot  because 
thim  min  wanted  ther  money;  it  war 
brot  because  some  rascal  wint  up 
amongst  thim  an'  stirred  thim  up.  An' 
this  chap  Yickery  is  the  fagure  head  for 
thim.  He's  not  an  interistid  party  ex- 
ceptin'  to  the  lingth  av  the  dollars  thot 
he  gits  for  his  dirt.  Thim  jokers  wot's 
pull  in'  the  wires  on  this  thing,  thiik  fel- 
lers knows  me,  they  do,  an'  they  want 
to  git  p'sesshin  av  this  mine. 

"  The  notion  av  thim  is  wan  av  thim 
kind  av  intintions  wid  which  Helena  is 
paved.  Oi've  been  tell  in'  it  aboot  town 
thot  Oi'm  close  onto  the  vein,  an'  these 
fellers  belave  it;  thot's  wot's  the  matter 
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wid  thiin.  Oi  see  plain  enough  the 
Bchnake  in  the  grass;  the  only  quistion 
wid  me  is  his  oidintity." 

*'  Well,  of  course,  1  don't  know  noth- 
in*  about  that/'  returned  Drake.  "I 
can*t  tell  what^s  behind  a  suit.  That, 
you  know,  you'll  have  to  figger  out  for 
yourself." 

"An'  they'll  niyer  mak  a  go  av  it, 
Barney,  mark  thot  now,"  said  Casey, 
slamming  his  fist  on  the  table  to  give 
emphasis  to  his  assertion.  "They'll 
niver  make  a  go  av  it.  They've 
sthrangely  miscalculated  ther  chances; 
or,  in  foict,  they've  been  calculatin'  on 
the  fingers  av  a  mon  wid  no  hands. 
They've  had  no  primises  on  which  to 
base  ther  calculations. 

"An'  now,  Barney,  Oi'll  show  yez 
how  it  may  come  thot  ye'U  hev  a  mighty 
chance  to  git  along  in  the  wourld,  an' 
yez'U  be  above  sarvin'  writs  an'  the  loik 
av  thot,  an'  doin'  the  onplisint  work 
av  a  sheriff's  office." 

"Good  enough,"  rejoined  Barney; 
"  I'm  only  too  glad  to  git  a  chance  at 
somethin'  better;  trot  it  out  and  let's 
take  a  look  at  it." 

"Well  now,  Barney,  Oi  hev  now  on 
the  dump  at  least  two  tons  av  ore  thot 
Oi  know  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars  for 
the  two  av  thim,  an' " — ^puffing  very 
hard  on  his  pipe — "  Oi've  rigged  up  here 
a  good  arrastra,  an'  be  the  aid  av  the 
two  av  us  we  can  by  tomorrer  mornin' 
mash  up  enough  av  tlie  rock  to  git  out 
the  dust  to  pay  this  bill  an'  git  rid  av 
it. .  An'  whin  the  slieriff  comes  tomor- 
rer we  can  have  the  ore  groi\nd  up  an' 
washed  out;  we  can  sack  it  an'  tak  it 
down  to  th'  crick  in  the  gulch  an'  wash 
it  out  there,  an'  we'll  hev  our  dust,  an' 
whin  the  sheriff  comes  we  kin  weigh 
him  out  his  bill,  an'  he  kin  tak  it  along 
Mid  him. 

"  There'll  be  enough  left  over  to  pay 
you  for  yez  trouble,  an'  Oi'll  be  at  yez 
sarvice  for  onything  Oi  can  do  for  yez 
at  ony  toime  in  the  future;  an'  ther'll 
be  plinty  here  to  do,  for  Oi  shall  want 
a  mon  to  superintend  in  a  virry  little 
while." 

Casey  paused  and  puffed  away,  while 
Drake,  after  hesitating  for  a  moment, 
finally  said: 

"  Well,  Mister  Casey,  I'm  feelin'  none 
too  good  jest  now  after  that  trip  across 


countr}',  but  I've  worked  all  night  be- 
fore, feeljiv  jist  as  bad;  an'  I  reckon 
I  kin  do  it  agin.  Yer  suttinly  in  a  bad 
hole.  I  ain't  saVin'  nothin'  agin  Sheriff 
Plummer,  but  1  b'lieve  if  he  was  on  the 
ground  he  wouldn't  let  tlie  work  go  on; 
an'  in  my  opinion  he  wouldn't  let  you 
hire  a  man  an'  put  him  to  work  to  git 
out  th'  necessary  dust.  He's  jist  that 
kind.  So  your  salvation  lays  in  havin' 
the  dust  cleaned  up  to  hand" over  to  him 
by  time  he  gits  here  tomorrer. 

"  I  don't  'spect  he'll  be  here  till  the 
arternoon.  He'll  start  about  daylight  in 
th'  mornin',  an'  he  won't  git  here  afore 
nightfall.  Now  if  I  kin  do  anythin'  to 
help  you  out  of  your  scrape  I'll  shore  do 
it.  We've  got  a  good  bottle  of  whisky 
here  an'  I  reckon  we  mout  as  well  stay 
up  all  night  an'  drink  it  as  to  go  to  bed. 
Are  you  suttin'  the  ore  will  go  anything 
like  what  you  say — all  through  the 
pile?" 

"  Sure,"  replied  Casey;  "  a  little  av  it 
onywhere  from  the  pile  will  show  you 
thot." 

Thereupon  the  two  men  rose  and 
passed  into  the  open  air.  The  gibbous 
moon  had  come  out  of  the  void  behind 
the  eastern  hills  and  was  floating  upon 
its  sea  of  ether  far  up  among  the  span- 
gles of  the  sky.  The  sheen  of  its  luster 
made  whiter  the  underlying  world  of 
snow,  and  cast  a  ghostly  effulgence  over 
the  ore  pile,  the  dump,  and  the  area  of 
cleared  ground  about  the  shack. 

Case}^  produced  a  piece  of  buck's  horn, 
split  and  shaped  to  resemble  the  bowl 
of  a  big  spoon,  and,  triturating  with  a 
maul  upon  a  flat  stone  a  little  of  the  ore, 
he  brushed  the  powder  into  the  horn 
and,  with  water  added,  began  shaking 
the  contents,  spilling  out  the  mud  in 
the  agitation,  introducing  more  water, 
until  presently  only  a  few  grains  re- 
mained in  the  spoon. 

Then  thev  reentered  the  cabin,  and 
holding  the  horn  to  the  light,  found 
glistening  in  the  fcottom  many  flakes 
and  specks  of  gold. 

"  Oi'll  bet,"  said  Casey,  "  there's  be- 
tween foive  hundred  an'  a  thousand  dol- 
lars there";  to  which  Drake  assented 
that  "there  mout  be  that,  but  there 
ain't  no  doubt  that  the  stuff'll  go  five 
hundred  to  the  ton." 

The   arrastra   of   which   Casev   had 
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spoken  was  simply  a  big  round  hole 
about  two  feet  deep  in  a  great  flat  rock, 
which  had  been  chiseled  out  with  much 
patience  and  pains.  In  it  was  a  loose 
heavy  stone  weighing  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  through  which  a  hole  had 
been  drilled,  and  fastened  in  the  hole 
was  the  end  of  a  long  rope. 

A  path  about  the  stone  tub  showed 
that  men  had  been  walking  around  it 
dragging  the  rope  which  drew  the  stone 
over  the  floor  of  the  arrastra. 

In  a  little  while  Casey  and  the  new 
keeper  of  the  mine  had  fallen  to  and 
were  industriously  at  work,  Drake  drag- 
ging the  rope  which  moved  the  muller, 
Casey  feeding  to  the  reservoir  small 
lumps  of  the  white  ore,  broken  from 
larger  pieces  with  a  maul. 

Thus,  in  the  moonlight  and  the  frozen 
air,  all  night  toiled  these  two  men.  In 
silence,  save  for  the  harsh  grating  of 
the  grinding  stone,  they  struggled  on 
sturdily,  unceasingly.  At  intervals  they 
would  relieve  each  other  in  pulling 
the  rope,  at  other  intervals  the  drag 
would  stop  and  the  pulverized  ore  would 
be  shoveled  out  and  sacked. 

With  the  stimulus  of  whisky  and 
many  cupful  s  of  hot  colTee,  intermixed 
with  large  slices  from  the  ham  of  the 
'*  Mormon  hog,^'  they  strove  and  la- 
bored. The  fair  silver  surface  of  the 
moon  settled  towards  the  horizon,  grew 
big  and  bloated,  red  of  body,  congested, 
dying  as  it  were  of  a  fever,  its  swollen 
corpse  finally  buried  in  the  black  behind 
the  hills. 

The  great  hall  of  the  heavens  again 
became  indigo,  frescoed  and  spun  with 
its  fire,  and  yet  the  two  toilers  pressed 
on.  The  dull  hours  wore  away,  and  pres- 
ently the  eastern  sky,  that  birthplace  of 
the  light,  began  to  show  signs  of  awak- 
ening. 

The  dark  blue  almost  imperceptibly 
softened,  and  the  mellowing  influence 
spread  upward,  growing  ever  lighter  at 
its  base.  The  light  increased  there  and 
continued  to  expand  beyond,  blotting 
out  the  stars,  until  at  last  the  rose  bil- 
lows yonder,  wrought  of  a  few  flushed 
and  fleecy  clouds,  proclaimed  the  advent 
of  the  royal  sun. 

He  rose,  gorgeous,  golden,  and  as  he 
peeped  over  the  peaks  his  great  eye  kin- 
dled upon  the  two  sturdy,  resolute  men, 


still  grinding  away  at  the  stone  saucer. 
Backing  the  sand  as  it  comminuted  and 
accumulated,  standing  the  sacks  to- 
gether hard  by  on  the  ground. 

Casey  left  the  work  to  stir  up  the  fire, 
boil  a  fresh  pot  of  coffee,  and  fry  some 
meat  for  breakfast.  They  had  but  little 
more  to  grind,  and  it  was  "  no  trick  " 
to  run  the  pulverized  rock  through  one 
of  the  sluice  boxes  in  the  canyon;  then 
they  would  clean  up  the  gold,  and  by 
the  time  Sheriff  Plummer  reached  the 
ground  his  money  could  be  ready  for 
him,  and  the  two  could  be  rested 
through  sleep  from  their  strain. 

Too  tired  to  talk  much,  the  men  ate 
their  morning  meal,  and  then,  wiping 
the  grease  from  their  lips  on  the  backs 
of  their  rough  hands,  right  vigorously 
turned  to  the  arrastra  for  a  final  bout. 

Drake,  with  the  end  of  the  rope  lead- 
ing from  behind  over  his  shoulder  and 
held  by  his  two  hands  in  front,  was 
stamping  his  way  around  the  mortar 
while  Casey  was  shoveling  in  cubes  of 
the  broken  ore.  Suddenly,  as  though 
out  of  the  vast  void  above  them,  there 
came  a  voice : 

*^Been  working  that  way  all  night, 
haven't  you?'' 

Both  men  stopped  and  looked  and  lis- 
tened. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact  that 
a  human  tongue  had  spoken,  and  its 
identity  was  soon  apparent;  for  in  a 
moment  the  grinning  face  of  Sheriff 
Plummer  rose  over  them  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  at  the  next  instant  his  tall 
black  clad  body  was  scrambling  down 
among  loose  gravel  towards  them. 

"  Hello !  "  cried  Drake; ''  I  didn't  ex- 
pect to  see  you  here  so  soon  in  the  morn- 
in' ;  how  did  you  manage  to  get  over  that 
way?  Why  didn't  you  come  around  the 
trail  ?    It's  much  easier." 

But  Sheriff  Plummer  was  in  no  mood 
to  exchange  amenities.  He  had  evi- 
dently been  for  some  time  watching 
from  his  eminence  the  activities  below, 
and  had  divined  their  moaning. 

The  grin  which  suffused  his  features 
at  the  moment  he  was  seen,  was  driven 
off  by  a  scowl  and  a  frown.  Plainly  a 
peculiarity  of  his,  this  smiling  in  the 
early  stages  of  his  anger,  and  when  he 
smirked  thus,  it  forbode  that  his  ire  was 
kindling  to  intensitv. 
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He  was  a  tall  man,  about  forty  years 
old,  broad  of  shoulders,  with  a  hand« 
some  face^  the  cheeks  and  nose  of  him 
touched  with  the  pimply  copper  of  dis- 
sipation, yet  with  a  dark  flashing  eye,  a 
black  glossy  mustache,  and  raven  hair 
which  ended  at  a  strong,  dark  and  fleshy 
neck. 

As  he  drew  himself  up  and  stood 
glaring  at  Drake,  indignation  radiated 
from  bis  eyes,  and  the  weaker  subordi- 
nate quailed  before  him. 

"  Is  this  the  way  you  execute  my  busi- 
ness, sir,^'  he  said  imperiously,  *'  when  I 
send  you  to  take  charge  of  property  in 
the  capacity  of  an  officer?  Instead  of 
your  shutting  down  operations  at  this 
mine,  here  you  have  been  permitting 
work  to  go  on  all  night,  and  actually, 
like  a  fool,  turning  in  and  working  your- 
self. Is  that  what  you  were  sent  here 
for?  Your  instructions  read  that  you 
shall  cause  all  property  under  your  con- 
trol to  be  kept  intact;  is  this  the  way  to 
do  it?  You  take  that  badge  o£E,  sir ;  you 
are  no  longer  connected  with  my  office.^' 

Drake  was  struck  silent  and  seemed 
dazed  at  this  reprimand,  while  Casey 
stood  by,  leaning  upon  his  shovel,  look- 
ing at  Plummer  and  saying  nothing. 

**  Hurry  up,  get  your  duds  together 
and  move  out,'^  continued  Plummer. 
'"  Get  back  to  the  office  and  report  off. 
I'U  take  charge  of  the  property;  if  I 
can't  trust  you,  there's  no  use  leaving 
you^here.'* 

But  the  worm  turned.  Drake 
straightened  himself  up,  his  face 
flushed,  partly,  perhaps,  through  the  in- 
dulgences of  the  night,  and  he  said : 

"  Well,  Mr.  Plummer,  it  mout  be  very 
fine  fer  you  to  talk  in  this  big  way,  an' 
I'll  git  out  of  your  employ  quick 
enough ;  but  fust  you'll  pay  me  what  you 
owe  me.  You're  owin'  me  now  four 
hundred  an'  "sixty  two  dollars ;  an'  yer 
been  owin'  it  little  by  little  fer  six 
months,  ever  since  I  was  hired  by  ye. 
Pay  me  that  money,  an'  I  ain't  makin' 
no  kick  at  leavin'  you,  you  bet." 

Plummer's  sharp  black  eyes  snapped 
and  gleamed:  it  seemed  that  the  very 
mahogany  of  the  big  Colt's  revolver 
which  stuck  out  of  the  holster  on  his 
left  side  assumed  a  deeper  shade  of  red. 
But  Drake  afterwards  said  that  he 
^*  warn't  a  bit  afraid  of  no  gun  play  "; 


that  while  "  Plummer  was  mighty  quick 
on  the  trigger,  yet  two  could  take  a  hand 
at  that  game,  and  he'd  mouty  soon 
found  that  I  had  the  deal." 

However  this  might  have  been,  the 
fact  is  that  there  was  no  fight  at  that 
time.  Drake  rolled  his  blankets  and 
strapped  them  on  his  pony,  fijcing  there 
also  a  sack  of  the  effects  of  Casey,  who, 
under  a  flourish  of  law,  was  summarily 
driven  off  the  premises  by  Plummer. 

And  so  it  was,  worn  and  weary,  the 
two  men  took  the  trail  and  trudged  on 
down  towards  the  valley;  Casey  in  the 
lead,  Drake  following. 

Thus  they  set  out  for  town,  their  plan 
blighted,  altogether  routed,  the  ground 
ore  from  which  so  much  had  been  ex- 
pected, confiscated,  as  it  were,  along 
with  the  rest;  Drake,  who  had  little  to 
gain  by  his  benevolence  and  sympa- 
thetic ielpfulness,  now  scoffed  at  and 
humiliated  by  his  employer,  and  shorn 
of  his  position. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

DRAKE  EVENS  THINGS  UP  WITH  THE 

SHEBIPF. 

AVhen  the  two  outcasts  reached  the 
lower  end  of  the  gulch  they  paused  and 
seated  themselves  by  the  roadside. 

"  Hev  yez  got  a  pencil  in  yez  pocket?  " 
asked  Casey. 

Drake  fumbled  in  his  vest  and  pro- 
duced a  short  piece,  whereupon  Casey, 
handing  him  the  legal  documents,  re- 
quested him  to  make  '^  a  bit  av  a  calcu- 
lation." 

^'  Oi  want,"  explained  Casey,  ^'  to  rec- 
coUect  who  it  is  thot  Oi  owe  thim  dol- 
lars too,  so  thot  whin  Oi  git  to  town  Oi 
kin  visit  thim  gentlemen  an'  ask  av 
thim  the  way  it  is  thot  they  war  plaised 
to  pounce  on  me  wid  a  sheriff.  Now  let 
me  see.  There's  McGonigal,  who  keeps 
the  gineral  store;  Oi  owe  him  two  hun- 
dred an'  twinty  dollars  an'  some  cints. 
There's  Kinney,  what  kapes  the  bar  at 
the  Grand  Central;  Oi  owe  him  fifteen 
dollars.  There's  auld  Dorsey,  wliat 
kapes  the  hotel;  Oi  owe  him  aboot  fif- 
teen dollars.  Also  there's  Dunklcspiel, 
what  rims  the  hardware  shop ;  Oi  am  in- 
dittid  to  him  sixtv  dollars.  Now,  what 
does  all  thot  figure?  " 
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"  Three  hundred  and  eighty  dollars," 
replied  Drake/ 

"  Humph ;  an'  what  is  the  sum 
shtated  in  the  writ  yez  been  speakin' 


av; 

4( 


^» 


Three  hundred  an'  eighty  two  dol- 
lars an'  sixty  cents,"  read  Drake,  the 
open  paper  before  him. 

*'Thot's  it  now/'-  declared  Casey; 
*'  we've  got  the  gintlemin  located.  Mc- 
Gonigal  the  Scot  at  the  gineral  store, 
Kinney  at  the  bar,  auld  Dorsey  up  at  the 
Boyal  Gorge,  an'  Dunklespiel,  the  Jew 
what  runs  the  hardware  shop.  Whin  we 
git  to  town  it  is  me  intintion  av  visitin* 
these  gintlemin,  ache  in  his  turn,  an' 
mak  the  inquiry  as  to  what'n  th'  divil's 
sthruck  um,  thot  they  should  hev  sud- 
denly concerted  togither  to  clane  me 
out,  me  as  niver  did  'em  wourse  harm 
thin  to  patronize  thim  an'  spind  money 
at  ther  stores.  It's  no  longer  thin  Sat- 
urday last  thot  Oi  tould  thim  thot  their 
money  was  safe  as  the  bank.  There's  a 
naygur  in  the  woodpoile  somewhere 
there,  Barney,  as  Oi  remarked  baf core ; 
an'  the  prisint  business  bafoore  us  is  to 
dig  him  out." 

They  had  again  started  onward,  and, 
drawing  around  the  sloping  tongue  of  a 
mountain,  where  another  canyon  made 
up  into  the  range. 

^'There's  where  Plummer  left  the 
road  to  go  up  over  the  ridge  yonder  and 
spy  on  us,"  remarked  Drake  as  he  point- 
ed to  some  footprints  and  hoof  tracks 
leaving  the  traveled  way  and  marking  a 
course  in  the  light  snow  up  the  canyon. 
"I'll  bet  an  ounce  that  if  we'd  go  up 
therje  now  we'd  find  his  mule.  Plummer 
kin  lug  on  all  the  guflE  he  likes,  but  I 
know  him  too  well.  He  don't  know  that 
I  know  he  runs  the  Monte  Carlo,  but  he 
does,  jest'the  same. 

"  He's  nothin'  more  nor  less  than  a 
high  grade  thief,  an'  he's  got  all  the 
boosters  and  pugs  and  scoundrels  in 
town  under  his  p'tection;  an'  his  wife's 
no  better  nor  he  is  either,  for  she  takes 
the  money  an'  puts  him  up  to  all  his 
dirt.  The  people'll  git  onto  it  by  an' 
by,  too,  an'  there'll  be  a  general  renova- 
tion of  th'  premises.  I  shouldn't  won- 
der a  little  bit  if  ther  warn't  some  she- 
nanygin  of  his  behind  this  business  of 
yours;  it  looks  a  mighty  sight  like  it." 

Casey  puffed  his  pipe  and  squinted 


his  blue  eyes  over  the^  broad  landscape 
of  the  valley.  A  ehinook,  er  warm  wind 
from  the  Pacific,  had  stirred  up  jat  day- 
break, and  under  its  mild  influence  the 
snow  was  rapidly  melting.  By  the  af- 
ternoon it  would  all  be  gone,  and  by 
nightfall,  perhaps,  the  ehinook  would 
have  blown  off  with  its  pine  scents  and 
its  pungent  flavors,  and  there  would 
again  be  still,  calm  cold  and  freezing. 

But  it  was  a  peculiarity  with  Casey 
that  when  he  squinted  thus  over  the 
country  he  was  seeing  scenery  least  and 
thinking  liis  deepest.  What  Drake  had 
said  concerning  Plummer  had  filled  him 
with  reflections,  and  he  was  contracting 
his  small  quiet  eyes  as  though  it  was 
not  the  maze  of  mystery  which  en- 
vironed him  and  his  mine  he  was  seek- 
ing to  penetrate,  but  the  violet  of  the 
valley  which  bathed  the  feet  of  the  dis- 
tant mountains. 

''  Oi  did  not  know,"  he  said,  ''  thot 
Plummer  war  a  mon  loik  thot.  In  f  oict, 
Oi  know  nothin'  aboot  him  at  all.  But 
yez  hev  been  in  position  to  know,  Bar- 
ney, an'  yez  ought  to  know.  If  there's 
a  thief  wid  the  law  hand  av  the  coun- 
thry  in  his  fist,  thin  he's  got  all  th' 
trumps,  an'  the  rist  av  us  divils  must 
be  con  tint  to  watch  him  stack  up  the 
cliips.  But  we  can  do  thot,  Barney;  we 
kiji  watch  him  at  the  stackin'  up;  an' 
Oi've  got  two  ould  eyes  here  thot  will 
be  lookin'  at  him  ivery  toime  he  puts 
wan  onto  the  poile." 

Precisely  what  Mr.  Casey  meant  by 
his  involved  metaphors,  Drake  appar- 
ently did  not  comprehend,  for  he  made 
no  reply,  but  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground 
thoughtfully  as  they  walked  along.  Sud- 
denly he  swung  back  an  arm  and  struck 
Casey,  who  was  beside  him,  indicating 
thereby  that  he  should  halt,  while  he 
himself  stopped,  jerking  back  the  pony. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Casey. 

"Look!  See,  there's  Plummer's 
book.  I  seen  him  with  that  book  many 
times,"  Drake  declared.  "It  jolted 
out'n  his  pocket  as  he  come  along: 
That's  his  note  book.  He  keeps  his  pri- 
vate figgerin'  an'  his  tips  in  that.  He'll 
be  huntin'  fer  it  like  a  b'ar  fer  his  hole. 
It's  wuth  a  sight  to  us  that  we  found  it, 
fer  I'll  bet  an  ounce  that  we'll  drop 
onto  somethin'  inside  it  wuth  lookin' 
after.*' 
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Drake  stooped  forward  in  the  road 
arad  pioked  up  a  small^  narrow  note  book 
covered  with  red  Russia  leather.  Eis- 
ingy  he  began  an  eager  examination  of 
its  contents. 

"  What's  this !  "  he  said. 

*' Start  at  4-4.  Turn  to  right,  pass 
4-4  twice,  stop  at  4-7. 

^'  Turn  to  left,  pass  4-7  once,  stop  at 
4-3. 

^'  Turn  to  right,  stop  at  4-0 ;  open. 

'^That's  the  combination  to  Plum- 
mer's  safe  in  the  office/'  he  continued; 
^'  an'  he  keeps  a  sack  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars of  coined  gold  in  there  right  along, 
an'  I  know  it.  He'll  never  pay  me  that 
four  hundred  an'  odd  in  the  world.  I'll 
never  git  a  two  bit  piece  of  it  if  he's 
got  to  have  the  payin'  of  it.  He  never 
pays  nobody  nothin*  he  kin  beat  'em 
out  of.  I'll  jist  play  even  with  Mr. 
Plummer  on  this  deal  suttin' ;  I'm  goin* 
to  study  up  this  combination." 

Casey  said  nothing,  but  puflfed  at  his 
pipe  as  they  strolled  along,  keeping  his 
eyes  alert  for  some  sunny  shelf  of  rock 
under  which  they  might  crawl  and  lie 
down  for  an  hour's  nap. 

They  found  one  ultimately,  and  so 
stowed  themselves,  Drake  with  many 
fears  lest  Plummer  should  miss  his  lost 
book  and,  starting  back  upon  the  trail 
to  look  for  it,  conceive  they  might  have 
found  it,  and  search  them  while  they 
slept.  Casey,  however,  was  more  phleg- 
matic, and  by  reason  of  his  age,  less 
capable  of  enduring  fatigue. 

He  dragged  his  almost  exhausted 
form  up  the  side  of  the  rise,  plunged 
into  the  dry,  sun  warmed  crevice,  and 
in  a  moment  wearied  nature  had  her 
sway.  Drake  picketed  the  pony,  and, 
seeking  the  same  spot,  was  soon  heavily 
in  the  webs  of  Morpheus. 

It  was  on  the  day  following  that 
Casey  and  Drake  reached  Helena.  Dur- 
ing their  journey  their  regard  for  each 
other  had  evidently  increased,  for 
though  Casey  had  "  not  a  two  bits  "  and 
was  without  credit,  Drake,  who  owned 
a  little  coin,  loaned  him  a  nugget  of  gold 
weighing  five  dollars  and  made  him  his 
guest  at  the  ''New  York  House,"  the 
hostelry  which  he  permanently  favored 
with  his  patronage. 

Shortly  before  noon  that  day  Drake 
entered  the  sheriff's  office. 


"Hello,  Barney!"  shouted  the  tall 
undersheriff,  Jim  Arnold  by  name,  as, 
legs  thrown  across  the  desk,  he  greeted 
the  late  deputy;  "  thought  you  was  out 
keepin'  a  mine,"  he  said. 

"So  I  am,"  replied  Drake;  "only 
Plummer  came  out  yesterday  mornin' 
an'  sent  me  in  fer  some  more  grub;  then 
I'm  goin'  back  agin," 

"Plummer  out  there?" 

''  Yes." 

**  When  you  goin'  to  start  out?  " 

"Oh,  this  afternoon  some  time,  I 
reckon;  maybe  in  the  mornin',"  replied 
Drake. 

"  You  got  time  to  stay  here  an'  keep 
office  a  while,  Barney,  an'  let  me  go  out 
an'  git  a  bite  o'  lunch?  "  asked  Arnold 
solicitously. 

"Certainly,"  rieplied  Drake;  "go 
ahead.  That's  what  I  came  in  for, 
thinkin'  as  ther  mout  be  no  one  around 
an'  you'd  want  to  git  a  bite  to  eat." 

Arnold  rose  and  left  the  room.  His 
footfalls  had  not  slackened  in  the 
echoes  of  the  hall  when  Drake's  eyes 
turned  eagerly  to  the  big  iron  safe  which 
stood  behind  the  door. 

He  was  alone,  and  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  the  red  note  book,  consulted  the 
combination,  tlieh  approached  the  safe 
and  turned  the  knob.  He  spun  the  thing 
around  in  the  various  indicated  turns 
and  degrees,  then  paused,  grasped  the 
handle,  the  bolts  fell  back  and  the  door 
swung  open.  , 

In  a  moment  the  canvas  sack  was  in 
his  hands.  Quickly  and  very  nervously 
he  counted  out  twenty  three  of  the 
double  eagles,  thrust  them  into  his 
pocket,  tied  the  bag  and  replaced  it, 
closed  the  safe  and  resumed  his  seat. 
Half  an  hour  after,  Arnold  returned, 
gave  Drake  a  cigar,  who  lighted  it,  and, 
puffing  the  weed,  walked  out. 

Drake  started  up  towards  Dry  Gulch 
and  turned  into  Bridge  Street  in  the 
direction  of  the  New  York  House.  lie 
had  not  progressed  far  in  this  latter 
thoroughfare  when  he  met  Casey;  both 
paused  for  a  talk. 

"  Oi  hev  been  around  town,"  observed 
Casey,  "visitin'  me  f rinds." 

"  An*  how  did  ye  make  out  with 
them?"  inquired  Drake. 

"Divil  a  wan  av  thira,"  replied 
Casey,  "  but  what  tould  me  thot  they'd 
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soiild  out  ther  claims  to  Baldin.  Sez  Oi, 
'  Well,  yez  knowed  whin  ye  sould  it  to 
him  thot  yez  wasn^t  selliii^  to  me,  didn^t 
yez?  ^  An^  they  sez,  *  Divil  a  mite  did 
Oi  moind  thot.  Baldin  come  an^  he 
offeres  the  solid  dust  f er  the  bill,  an'  Oi 
sould  it  to  him  bccase  Oi  wanted  the 
money  an'  yez  didn't  hev  it  to  pay,  an' 
it  was  long  past  due/  Thot's  aboot  the 
song  an'  dance  ivery  last  wan  av  thim 
give  me,  an'  there  wasn't  much  satisfac- 
tion in  it  whin  Oi  got  it." 

"  Who  is  Baldin?  "  asked  Drake. 

"  He's  a  rale  esthate  mon  down  here 
on  Main  Strate,"  replied  Casey,  "  thot 
Oi  wint  to  whin  Oi  was  in  town  the  last 
toime.  Oi  wanted  to  dale  wid  him  fer  a 
loan  on  the  mine.  He  wasn't  moved  to 
do  much  at  thot  toime,  but  I  expict  after 
Oi  lift  he  got  the  samples  assayed  what 
Oi  forgot  mesilf  an'  lift  there,  an'  Oi 
reckon  he  thought  better  av  the  prop- 
erty, so  he  tuk  this  way  av  gittin^  a  hand 
in  the  game — smart  duck  thot." 

"Have  you  seen  Baldin?"  asked 
Drake. 

"  No." 

'^  Well,  p'raps  you'd  better  go  see  him 
an'  ask  him  what  he  meant  about  it; 
just,  yer  know,  fer  the  satisfaction  of 
seein'  what  he  mout  say/'  suggested 
Drake. 

"  Oi  think  Oi  will,"  returned  Casey. 

"  Hold  on,  I'll  walk  along  with  ye," 
said  Drake,  and  the  two  men  st&rted 
down  the  street  together. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SHERIFF  PLUMMER's   SURPRISE   PARTY. 

SuKRTFF  Plummer  evidently  did  not 
fmd  the  Jackpot  mine  an  institution  so 
needful  of  a  keeper  as  he  had  at  first 
thought,  for  on  the  morning  following 
the  arrival  of  Casey  and  the  discharged 
deputy,  he  himself  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  his  oflfice  in  the  county  court- 
liouse.  He  went  at  once  upon  his  arri- 
val into  his  private  room  and  there  he 
met  Mr.  Baldin,  the  real  estate  operator 
who,  according  to  the  story  of  the  mer- 
chants, had  bartered  with  them  for  their 
Boveral  claims  against  Casey. 

Mr.  Baldin  was  a  man  of  medium 
size,  with  a  soft,  oily  manner,  a  florid 
complexion,  and  a  sandy  board,  which 


he  apparently  found  comfort  in  stroking 
with  his  fat  right  hand. 

"I  thought  you  might  be  back  this 
morning,"  he  remarked,  after  greetings 
had  passed,  "so  I  ran  up  to- see  you; 
how  does  the  thing  show  up?  " 

"It  shows  up  all  right,"  replied 
Plummer;  "but  I  tell  you  it  came 
mighty  near  slipping  through  our 
fingers." 

"  That  so?    How  was  that?  " 

"Well,  I  thought  I'd  come  on  the 
camp  unawares,"  returned  the  official, 
"and  see  what  that  man  Drake  was 
doing.  So  I  went  up  the  canyon  on  the 
reservation  side  of  the  mine,  climbed  up 
on  the  hog's  back,  and  looked  over  down 
on  the  claims.  It  was  early  morning, 
and  there  I  saw  Dral^e  and  Casey  work- 
ing an  arrastra,  grinding  out  and  sack- 
ing ore.  They  had  about  a  ton  sacked, 
getting  ready,  of  course,  to  take  it  down 
the  canyon  and  sluice  it  out. 

"  That  ore  is  high  grade  free  milling 
stuff,  and  I  expect  what's  in  those  sacks 
wDl  wash  out  a  thousand  dollars — ^I  put 
them  inside  the  cabin  and  locked  them 
up,  by  the  way.  Well,  sir,  as  soon  as  I 
dropped  on  to  what  they  were  doing,  I 
just  darted  down  on  them  like  a  hawk. 
I  fired  that  fellow  Drake  on  the  spot, 
and  I  put  the  two  of  them  ofE  the  prem- 
ises. If  they'd  ever  got  that  gold  washed 
out,  Drake  would  have  come  back  here 
with  the  bill  collected,  and  maybe  as 
much  more  in  his  own  pocket;  and  that 
would  have  ended  our  plan." 

Baldin  sat  with  his  legs  extended  and 
his  feet  crossed,  his  left  hand  in  his 
breeches  pocket,  his  right  stroking  his 
soft  auburn  beard,  looking  very 
thoughtfully  at  the  floor. 

"  I  wanted  to  gQi  down  into  that  shaft 
alone,"  continued  Plummer,  "  and  see 
what  is  there.  I  couldn't  have  made 
anv  excuse  that  would  have  carried  me 
in  if  Casey  had  stayed  there,  so  I  took 
the  best  means  of  getting  him  out  of  the 
way.  Well,  sir,  it  would  do  your  eyes 
good  just  to  go  into  that  shaft;  why,  the 
ore  covers  the  w^hole  floor,  a  beautiful 
white  quartz,  lousy  with  free  gold.  I'll 
bet  I  can  get  twenty  pound  specimens 
of  that  rock  that  would  go  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  ton.  The  vein  ap- 
pears to  run  with  the  slope  of  the  hill 
towards  the  reservation;  the  hanging 
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wall  is  slate,  and  it  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  a  splendid  fissure." 

"  Well,  suppose  Casey  manages  to 
stir  up  the  money  about  toTm  to  pay  the 
bill,"  remarked  Baldin;  "then  where 
are  we  at?" 

"  Oh,  there's  no  danger  of  that,"  re- 
plied Plummer.  "  He's  an  old  pick  and 
shovel  Irishman,  and  nobody  would  pay 
any  attention  to  what  he  says.  I'll  have 
those  lawyers  rush  the  thing  through; 
Casey  will  default,  for  he's  got  no  money 
to  hire  a  lawyer,  and  if  he  does  hire  one 
and  he's  a  man  we  can  buy,  we'll  give 
him  a  hundred  or  so  dollars  to  throw 
down  the  case. 

"  I  saw  to  it  that  Casey  didn't  take 
any  samples  of  the  ore  away  with  him, 
and  I'm  going  to  put  another  man  right 
out  there  on  it  with  instructions  to  al- 
low no  one  on  the  place  without  a  per- 
mit from  me.  Without  samples  nobody 
would  listen  to  old  Casej^s  talk  about 
his  vein,  and  the  fact  that  the  thing  is 
tied  up  in  litigation  makes  it  highly 
unlikely  that  any  one  would  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  upon  any  kind  of  a 
proposition  he  could  make. 

"  In  two  weeks'  time  the  property 
will  be  put  up  at  auction.  We'll  have 
the  sale  advertised  in  one  of  these  little 
no  account  weeklies  about  town,  just  to 
comply  with  the  law,  and  we'll  have  it 
come  oil  on  the  ground.  Nobody  would 
go  Vay  out  there  to  bid  on  a  min^  that 
they  know  nothing  about.  We  can  bid 
in  the  property,  and  it  will  be  ours." 

"  Well,  Casey  has  six  months  after 
the  sale  is  made  to  redeem,  hasn't  he?  " 
asked  Baldin. 

**Yes,  he  has,"  returned  Plummer, 
"  but  we  mustn't  let  him  redeem." 

"  How  are  we  going  to  stop  it  ?  "  was 
the  next  question.  "  Suppose  he  goes 
to  work;  he  could  earn  enough  to  pay 
off  the  debt  in  six  months.  Where 
would  we  be  then?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  we  mustn't  let  him  earn 
enough,"  insisted  Plummer.  "  We  must 
keep  a  watch  on  him.  If  he  goes  to 
work  and  sticks  at  it,  and  it  looks  like 
he  means  to  do  that,  I'll  have  one  of  the 
boys  lay  for  him  and  do  him  up.  If  he 
gets  a  good  broken  leg  or  broken  jaw,  he 
won't  be  bothering  much  about  a  mine." 

At  this  speech  Mr.  Baldin's  counte- 
nance fell.    He  was  a  man  of  easv  na- 


ture and  refined  instincts,  with  a  certain 
sense  of  the  religious  in  him  which 
had  moved  him  to  preside  over  a  Sun- 
day school  class  in  the  town. 

True,  there  was  a  little  difficulty 
standing  with  a  bank  in  an  Eastern 
community  of  his  prior  residence,  which 
balance^  indeed,  accounted  for  his  pres- 
ence in  Montana;  but  that  was  a  mis- 
fortune. With  plain  sailing  Mr.  Baldin 
would  have  been  an  exemplary  man,  in- 
dustrious, enterprising,  agreeable,  of 
excellent  family  parts,  and  a  desirable 
neighbor. 

The  weak  side  of  his  nature  lay  in  his 
proneness  to  fail  in  appreciation  of  the 
rights  of  others  where  they  came  into 
contact  or  conflict  with  what  he  was 
pleased  to  conceive  as  his  own  interests. 
But  even  in  such  matters  he  was  never 
coarse,  never  ruffianly,  nor  had  he  ever 
countenanced  ruffianism. 

If,  out  of  the  presence  of  the  person 
affected,  he  could  obliterate  the  lower 
half  of  the  figure  eight  and  leave  it  a 
naught,  or  rub  the  naught  oflE  a  nine 
and  make  it  a  one,  and  so  prosper  his 
own  affairs,  it  was  more  than  likely  he 
would  thrive  that  way.  He  preferred, 
however,  in  the  realm  of  business,  to 
navigate  along  that  colorless  line  which 
indistinctly  defines  the  boundary  be- 
tween what  is  legal  and  what  is  crimi- 
nal; he  wished,  however,  to  sail  with  a 
free  wind,  so  that  when  the  mud  should 
begin  to  stir  under  his  bow,  he  could 
give  his  wheel  a  spoke  and  move  off  into 
deeper  water. 

Mr.  Baldin  was,  therefore,  instinc- 
tively shocked  at  the  coldly  cruel  prop- 
osition made  in  such  a  matter  of  fact 
way  by  Plummer,  and  to  it  he  made  no 
reply.    Plummer  noticed  this  and  said : 

"  Baldin,  we've  got  to  get  that  mine, 
and  if  there's  any  business  in  the  get- 
ting of  it  necessary  to  be  done  which 
fails  to  agree  with  your  tastes,  leave  that 
to  me;  you  needn't  know  about  it." 

At  that  moment  a  man  passed  the 
door.  Plummer  jumped  from  his  seat, 
ran  to  the  hall,  and  called  out: 
"  Grove ! " 

Grove,  a  squatty  half  breed  Flathead 
Indian,  came  walking  slowly  back. 

"  Don't  go  away,  Grove,"  said  Plum- 
mer. "I  want  you  to  go  out  to  the 
Blind  Bear  country  and  keep  a  mine.'' 
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"  What  mine's  that  you  want  him  to 
keep?  ^'  called  out  undersheriff  Jim  Ar- 
nold from  an  adjoining  office. 

^*  I  want  him  to  keep  the  Jackpot 
that  we've  got  an  attachment  on  out 
there/'  replied  Plummer. 

"  Is  that  Casey's  mine?  "  asked  Ar- 
nold. 

<*  Yes." 

''  That  bill's  been  paid  off/'  Arnold 
announced. 

"What?"  cried  Plummer,  jumping 
into  the  room.  "Paid  off!  You  don't 
mean  it?" 

"  Y'es,  sir/'  returned  Arnold,  looking 
surprised  at  Plummer's  agitation;  "it 
was  paid  oif  yesterday  afternoon.  Casey 
himself  came  here  and  paid  the  money 
in  gold.  The  writ  was  quashed,  the 
case  dismissed." 

A  copious  discharge  of  profanity  and 
display  of  temper  on  the  part  of  Plum- 
mer followed  this  announcement,  and 
he  asked  Arnold  to  show  him  the  money 
which  had  been  paid. 

The  other  produced  the  coin,  which 
Plummer,  still  voluble  in  oaths,  took, 
and,  turning  to  the  safe,  he  gave  the 
knob  a  few  back  and  forth  twists,  flung 
open  the  door,  and  seized  the  canvas 
sack  within. 

"  Hello !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  held 
the  thing  in  his  hand ;  "  there's  been 
some  money  taken  out  of  here/'  He 
straightened  up  and  looked  at  Arnold 
and  Grove,  his  bright  eyes  flashing,  al- 
most cracking,  with  emission  of  their 
electric  fire. 

"  Who's  taken  this  money  out  of 
here?  AVho's  robbed  me?  "  he  demand- 
ed of  Arnold. 

"  I  don't  know,"  the  undersheriff  pro- 
tested, shaking  his  head.  "  I  don't 
know  a  thing  about  it.  I  don't  know 
how  mtich  money  was  in  the  sack,  or 
how  much  is  gone,  if  any  is  gone." 

"  I'll  see  how  much  is  gone/'  Plummer 
declared,  with  a  nod  of  his  head  at  Ar- 
nold, as  though  by  so  doing  he  would 
fasten  upon  him  the  guilt  of  the  sup- 
posed thief.  "  I  know  exactly  how 
much  I  had  in  here.  I  had  in  here 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars." 

He  turned  the  gold  out  of  the  bag 
upon  the  desk,  counted  it  and  stood  the 
coins  in  stacks. 


"  There's  exactly*  four  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  gone,"  said  Plummer. 
"  Now  the  question  is,  what  scoundrel 
stole  that  money  ?  I'll  find  him,  though, 
and  when  I  find  him  I'll  bet  he'll  not 
waift  to  bother  with  any  more  money 
right  away  " — he  had  the  sack  tied  and 
Avas  replacing  it  in  the  safe.  "  Hello, 
what's  this  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  withdraw- 
ing from  the  shelf  upon  which  the  gold 
had  been  standing  a  narrow  slip  of 
paper. 

He  examined  this  by  the  better  light 
of  a  window,  and  on  one  side  found  a 
scrawl  in  lead  pencil,  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

Henrt  Plummer, 

Sheriff,  Lewis  &  Clark  Coanty. 

To  Barney  Drake,  Dr. 
Balance  due  on    six    months'  deputy  work  in 
Sheriff's  office,  $460. 

Rec*d  payment, 

Barney  Drake. 

"The  confounded  scoundrel!  The 
beastly  rascal ! "  yelled  Plummer. 
"  He^s  stole  my  money !  How  did  he 
get  into  my  safe!  How  did  he  get -hold 
of  my  combination ! '' 

"  He  was  in  here  yesterday  at  noon," 
Arnold  ventured,  "  and  I  went  out  to 
lunch  and  left  him  here  to  keep  the 
office." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  fired  the  scoundrel  at 
the  mine,"  shouted  Plummer,  "and 
told  him  to  come  in  here  and  report 
ofE." 

"  He  didn't  tell  me  nothin*  about 
bein'  fired  nor  reportin'  off,"  declared 
Arnold. 

"  Of  course  he  didnH." 

"  Told  me  you  sent  him  in  for  per- 
vision,"  continued  Arnold. 

"  The  liar !  "  cried  Plummer,  who  was 
pressing  his  hands  against  his  upper 
vest  pockets.  Then  he  felt  in  them  with 
his  thumbs,  felt  in  the  lower  ones,  felt 
in  the  pockets  of  his  coat,  felt  through- 
out the  recesses  of  his  clothes.  "  My 
book !  "  he  cried.  "  The  villain^s  got  my 
book!  He  stole  it!  He  got  the  combi- 
nation out  of  my  book!  FU  hang  that 
dog  before  sunset !  Make  out  a  warrant, 
Jim,  and,  Grove,  you  take  it  out  and 
hunt  him  down.  Bring  him  in;  Pve  got 
a  place  in  jail  for  him,  and  there  he'll 
stay  till  he  goes  to  the  pen." 
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BY  MARGUERITE  TRACY. 


A  midnight  visit  to  a  circus.    The  second  attempt  to  get  a  **  story  "  out  of  what  appeared  to  be 
unpromising  material  comes  near  to  possessing  the  elements  of  a  tragedy. 


UNDER  the  dazzling  electric  light  the 
staff  were  working  in  turmoil. 
The  presses  sang,  the  reporters  came  in 
covered  with  snow,  stamping  their  feet 
on  the  throbbing  floor. 

Through  the  crowded  rooms  some 
luckless  "  space  filler  "  was  rushing  dis- 
tractedly, begging  and  imploring  some- 
body or  anybody  to  tell  him  the  name 
of  the  what  you  may  call  it  that  the 
what  you  may  call  'ems  wore  as  a  head- 
dress on  the  warpath. 

Serene  and  intent  on  her  own  affairs, 
Gussie  Saddler  sat  at  hor  desk,  and  the 
long,  wet,  ill  smelling  galley  proofs  slid 
beneath  her  fingers  as  she  glanced  swift- 
ly down  one  strip  after  another,  her  blue 
pencil  flying  like  an  arrow  from  error  to 
error. 

Nothing  escaped  her  perfect  vig- 
ilance, and  in  half  the  time  that  any 
one  else  would  have  taken  she  had  rolled 
them  in  a  bundle  and  tossed  them  down 
a  chute  to  the  printers. 

"Fve  got  to  knock  off,  Gussie,"  said 
Algy  Camp,  coming  over  to  where  she 
sat.  "  Blackburn's  taken  my  place.  I'm 
all  nerves  tonight,  and  I  can't  stand  the 
music.    My  brain's  all  dots  and  dashes." 

He  laughed  a  little,  arid  Gussie  saw 
how  nervous  he  was.  The  hand  in 
which  he  held  his  hat  trembled. 

"Well?  "  she  said  affectionately. 

Algy  was  her  comrade,  and  they  had 
worked  together  ever  since  they  had 
been  journalists.  They  boarded  at  the 
same  house  up  town,  came  down  to- 
gether regularly  each  evening,  and  went 
up  again  in  the  grim  loneliness  that  falls 
upon  a  great  city  just  before  dawn. 

"  Well?  "  she  said  again. 

**  You  could  leave  Stuart  to  ^  0.  K.' 
the  rest  of  yoiir  stuff  when  it  comes  in," 
he  suggested.  **  I  want  you  to  help  me 
handle  a  camera.    I'm  not  fit  to." 

5  A 


vou! 


*^  But  aren't  you  going  to  bed?  "  asked 
Gussie  in  surprise. 

"  Course  not.  Hope  I'm  not  going  to 
flunk  right  out,"  he  answered.  **0h, 
no.  Jimmy  Carson  was  sent  up  to  get 
a  story  out  of  that  lion  tamer  fellow, 
and  he  failed.  I  want  to  see  the  little 
beggar,  and  we've  got  a  pass  to  visit  the 
animals  at  night.  There's  a  rattling 
good  story  in  it  somewhere,  if  we  can 
only  make  that  infant  phenomenon 
speak." 

"  If  Jimmy  Carson  failed ^^  began 

Gussie. 

Gussie  Saddler,  I'm  apprised  at 
He  picked  up  her  fur  coat,  and 
she  shrugged  first  one  shoulder  and  then 
the  other  into  it. 

"  All  right,"  she  said.  "  You  go  and 
make  your  peace  with  Stuart  for  put- 
ting him  to  extras.  You  won't  find  him 
happy;"  and  she  pulled  her  gloves  on, 
smiling. 

She  and  Algy  had  had  so  many  ad- 
ventures together,  before  the  days  of 
their  promotion,  and  before  the  dignity 
of  office  burdened  them. 

The  night  outside  was  wonderful.  A 
black  sky  all  crowded  with  stars  over- 
hung the  pure  white  city  of  snow. 

There  were  narrow  paths  through  the 
glittering  expanse  that  shone  like  a  fall 
of  diamonds  in  the  electric  light,  and 
Algy  led  the  way  along  them  to  the  cars. 
He  carried  the  camera  as  cautiously  as 
if  it  had  been  a  basket  of  eggs. 

"  I've  rigged  it  up  automatically,"  he 
explained,  when  they  were  aboard  the 
car  and  the  precious  box  was  resting  on 
his  knees.  "  Carson  says  it's  too  dark 
to  work  with  a  camera  up  there,  but  I've 
rigged  it  all  up  for  a  tremendous  flash- 
light that'll  knock  the  animals  silly. 
You've  nothing  to  do  but  touch  a  match 
to  it." 
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He  showed  her  the  nickel  plated  at- 
tachment filled  with  silvery  powder. 

"  I  just  know  I  shall  bungle  it,"  said 
Gussie.  "  Couldn't  you  rest  it  on  some- 
thing and  work  it  yourself?  ^^ 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Photography 
and  nerves  don't  go  together/*  he  said, 
**  and  you  can't  make  'em;  "  and  all  the 
way  to  the  show  he  was  eagerly  explain- 
ing to  her  what  she  should  do. 

The  car  stayed  empty  of  any  other 
passengers,  for  it  was  towards  midnight. 
The  theaters  were  closed  and  the  streets 
almost  deserted. 

The  conductor  came  in  to  get  warm, 
and  he  became  so  much  interested  in 
the  camera  that  they  almost  passed  the 
vast  hippodrome  that  loomed  like  a 
round  circus  tent  under  its  hood  of 


snow. 


You  watch  tomorrow  morning's 
paper/'  Algy  called  back  as  he  helped 
Gussie  out,  and  the  grizzled  conductor 
chuckled  and  wished  them  good  luck. 

The  front  entrance  was  locked  for  the 
night,  and  Alg^'  did  not  go  up  to  it  at 
all,  but  founcl  his  way  to  a  little  side 
door,  where  he  knocked  patiently. 

A  boy  of  fifteen  opened  for  him  at 
last,  and  on  learning  who  the  intruders 
were,  and  wliat  they  wanted,  made  them 
listlessly  welcome. 

"  He's  the  chap,"  whispered  Alg}',  and 
Gussie  looked  up  at  the  awkward,  word- 
less boy  with  keen  disappointment;  he 
seemed  so  fully  to  justify  Carson's  fail- 
ure to  make  "  copy  "  out  of  him.  "  You 
draw  him  out,' Gussie;  perhaps  hell  talk 
to  a  girl." 

"  Oh,  you  wretch !  "  exclaimed  Gussie, 
who  began  to  see  a  deep  design;  but 
Algy  drifted  off  along  the  line  of  cages 
and  did  not  hear. 

Gussie  had  visited  almost  every  kind 
of  institution.  She  had  passed  the  night 
among  criminals  in  the  Tombs,  among 
the  poor  in  tenements,  among  the  insane 
at  Bloomingdale,  and  she  was  not  dis- 
mayed by  the  long,  gloomy  passages  that 
circled  round  the  iron  barred  cages,  all 
dimly  lighted  by  lanterns  hanging  from 
overhead. 

Men  were  sleeping  in  bunks  along  the 
outer  wall,  and  here  and  there  an  extra 
cage  barred  the  passage.  The  boy  stood 
beside  Gussie,  shifting  from  one  foot  to 
the  other  uncomfortably.    A  few  steps 


away  a  panther  paced,  and  paced,  and 
paced. 

"Is  he  restless  all  night? ^'  Gussie 
asked. 

"  Sometimes/*  the  boy  said.  ^*  Not 
always.'* 

Gussie  sighed  a  little  and  went  to  look 
at  the  panther.  The  iron  bars  of  his 
cage  were  slightly  bent,  and  he  was 
working  at  them  with  one  velvet  paw  as 
she  came  up. 

WliBn  he  saw  the  boy  behind  her  he 
stopped.  From  the  darkness  of  his  cage 
his  eyes  shone  like  opals. 

"  They're  mischieroiLs/'  the  boy  said, 
touching  the  bars  lightly.  "  They  plays 
with  the  bars  whenever  you  don't  keep 
watch  of  'em." 

The  leopard  in  the  next  cage  yawned 
and  stretched  itself,  and  took  notice  of 
Gussie,  and  Gussie  went  close  to  the 
bars  and  peered  in  and  spoke  to  it  in  a 
caressing  tone. 

With  a  bound  the  boy  was  at  her  side 
and  caught  her  back,  but  a  slender,  cat- 
like paw  had  already  shot  through  the 
bars,  and  Gussie  gave  a  start  of  pain. 

'^  Tliey  are  quick  with  their  claws," 
the  boy  commented.  "  Guess  he's  tore 
your  sleeve.'* 

"  He  got  inside  the  sleeve/'  laughed 
Gussie,  smoothing  the  ragged  shreds  of 
astrakhan. 

The  boy  looked  at  her  thoughtfully 
a  little  whUe,  and  then  he  smiled  and 
nodded.     They  were  growing  friendh'. 

They  made  the  tour  of  the  cages,  Algy 
prowling  in  advance  or  talking  to  the 
keepers  of  other  animals. 

**  Most  young  ladies  would  have 
screamed,"  the  boy  said,  after  a  time. 
"  You  put  a  little  salve  on  that  scratch 
when  you  get  home." 

Gussie  lifted  her  eyebrows.  *'  You 
don't,"  she  said. 

"  They  don't  fool  with  me  much,"  he 
answered.  "  I  go  in  and  out  the  way  I 
please.    With  some  it's  different." 

He  paused  and  looked  at  Gussie,  but 
she  had  no  pad  and  pencil  in  her  hand, 
and  she  did  not  seem  to  be  bothering  or 
disconcerting  in  any  way,  so  he  went  on. 

"2sow  that  man  back  in  the  bunk 
opposite  Pharaoh,  he  can't  make  a  mo- 
tion but  what  they're  watching  for  a 
chance  to  nab  him.  He  hasn't  ever 
showed  it,  but  I  guess  he's  afraid  and 
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they  know  it.  They^re  knowing,  that 
way/^ 

"Has  he  ever  been  hurt?"  asked 
Gussie,  looking  towards  the  unconscious 
figure  in  the  bunk. 

"  Once  or  twice.  He  won't  go  in  the 
cages  at  all." 

Gussie's  face  was  still  turned,  and  she 
spoke  in  a  matter  of  fact  way.  "  Have 
you?  " 

"  A  little.  I  was  careless.  You  don^t 
want  to  be  careless,  even  when  they 
know  you're  not  afraid." 

Gussie  said  nothing.  She  knew  better 
than  to  urge  a  story,  and  the  boy,  on  his 
part,  stirred  doubtfully,  feeling  that  he 
ought  to  take  some  pains  to  accommo- 
date a  young  lady  who  had  been 
scratched  by  a  leopard  without  crying 
out  or  calling  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  with  her  to  the  matter. 

He  felt  in  his  vest  pocket. 

"  This  here's  one  of  the  claws,"  he 
said.    "  I  keep  it  for  a  charm." 

It  was  an  enormous  lion's  claw  mount- 
ed in  gold,  and  Gussie  handled  it  curi- 
ously, wondering  how  much  of  its  his- 
tory she  would  ever  know. 

"  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  get  over 
it?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  was  in  hospital  three  months,"  he 
said. 

She  took  an  involuntary  step  back 
and  looked  at  him.  **  And  yet  you  go 
in  all  the  same  1 " 

The  boy  smiled  again,  and  put  the 
claw  back  in  his  pocket. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said.  "  It  would  take 
more  than  that  to  spoil  my  grit." 

Somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  the 
building  a  little  monkey  at  whom  Algy 
had  poked  a  stick  set  up  a  chatter  in 
protest.  The  hyenas  caught  it  up,  the 
leopards  answered,  the  panthers  sent 
their  forlorn  cries  ringing  among  the 
rafters,  and  the  elephants  gave  their 
shrill  alarm. 

The  whole  menagerie  was  in  an  up- 
roar, and  Gussie  clapped  her  hands  to 
her  ears. 

"  Come  with  me  and  quiet"  the  lions," 
the  boy  said,  laughing.  *'  Not  one  of  'em 
vrill  stop  until  the  lions  do; "  and  going 
back  to  the  lion  cages  he  rapped  per- 
emptorily on  the  bars. 

"Be  still,  brave  one!"  he  shouted. 
"Hush!      There's    something    wrong 


here,"  he  added,  turning  to  Gussie,  and 
looking  past  her  to  Algy,  who  had  fled 
front  the  scene  of  his  evil  inspiration, 
and  was  approaching  them. 

"  I'm  afraid  it  isn't  very  safe  for  the 
young  lady — ah,  you  bad  one !  "  The 
giant  lion  slunk  back  into  the  corner  of 
his  cage.  "  He  is  ashamed  of  himself," 
the  boy  explained.  "  See,  he  has  torn 
loose  this  bolt.  He  can  get  the  bars 
open." 

"  Is  it  safe  for  the  men?  "  cried  Gus- 
sie, glancing  at  the  bunks  where  the 
men  were  sleeping  through  the  clamor. 

The  boy  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  It  is  our  business,"  he  said,  "  and 
I'm  going  to  fix  it;  but  I  guess  you'd 
better  take  the  lady  out  now,  and  come 
back  another  night.  I'll  show  you  some 
things,  then,  that  I  have  in  my  trunk." 

He  waited  as  if  they  were  children. 

Algy  looked  at  Gussie  questioningly. 

"  We  want  to  stay  and  see  you  fix  it,'* 
said  Gussie. 

The  boy  flushed  with  embarrassment. 
"  It — ^it  might  not  be  safe,"  he  said  re- 
luctantly. "  I  have  to  go  and  get  the 
tools." 

"  Why,  I'll  get  them,  if  you  want  to 
watch  him,"  said  Algy  readily,  and  a 
look  of  relief  came  to  the  little  lion 
tamer's  face. 

He  told  where  to  find  the  things,  and 
when  Algy  returned  with  them,  took 
them  eagerly. 

"But  how  can  you  do  it  from  out- 
side?" Algy  asked. 

"  I  can't,"  he  said.  "  He  won't  do 
anything  before  I  get  in.  Good  fellow, 
Pharaoh!  I'm  coming,  brave  one;" 
and  he  disappeared  round  the  cage. 

Gussie  and  Algy  looked  at  each  other. 
Inside  the  cage  the  great  beast  tramped, 
and  tramped,  and  tramped.  Once  he 
paused  and  gazed  out  at  them  with  his 
splendid  sphinx-like  face. 

"  Gad !  "  exclaimed  Algy.  "  What  a 
chance  for  the  camera!  Here,  let  me 
get  it,  Gussie.  Now  put  the  strap  over 
your  shoulder,  so.    Got  any  matches?  " 

Gussie  put  her  hand  up  softly. 
"  Wait,"  she  said.  "  It  might  excite 
him." 

The  door  at  the  back  of  ihe  cage 
opened,  letting  in  a  touch  of  light.  It 
dosed,  and  there  was  a  rattle  of  chains. 

"What's  that?"  she  crierl. 
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"  He's  fastened  it  on  t&e  inside,  be- 
cause it's  not  bolted  outside,"  explained 
Algy.  **  Three  chains  like  this  across 
the  door.  Showa  what  to  expect  in  the 
way  of  strength,  eh?  " 

He  held  up  a  couple  of  great  links 
that  were  lying  in  the  sawdust  at  their 
fr  '.    Gussie  shrank  a  little. 

Inside  the  cage  the  lion  bent  his  head 
and  rubbed  against  the  boy,  and  the  boy 
fondled  him. 

"  This  Pharaoh,"  continued  Algy,  "  is 
not  down  on  the  bills.  He  killed  his 
trainer  a  few  months  ago,  and  no  one 
could  go  into  the  cage.  Then  this  boy 
offered  to  make  him  tractable,  and  he 
has  been  taking  him  out  in  the  ring  and 
training  him  every  day.  Great,  isn  t  it  ?  " 

**  Where  did  you  learn  that?  "  asked 
Gussie,  as  she  looked  with  spellbound 
eyes  into  the  cage 

The  boy  was  just  inside  the  bars, 
whistling  as  he  put  a  new  fastening  in 
place  of  the  useless  one.  Pharaoh  had 
retreated  into  the  darkness. 

"  I've  been  talking  to  an  elephant 
trainer  on  the  other  side,"  answered 
Algy,  "and  he's  told  me  lots.  Why, 
Jimmy  Carson  must  have  put  cotton  in 
his  ears  not  to  get  a  story  out  of  it.  I 
have  the  notes  in  my  pocket  for  a  story 
this  minute,  but  I  guess  we're  not  quite 
ready  to  leave." 

Gussie  drew  in  her  breath,  and  a 
strange  pallor  crept  across  her  face. 

*^  I — I  want  to  go  away,"  she  whis- 
pered.    "I — oh,  Algy,  supposing " 

"  Nonsense,"  he  said.  "  I  want  to 
show  you  the  monkeys.  Come  along; " 
but  she  did  not  stir.  "  Think  how  often 
he  has  been  in  there  and  out  again,"  he 
added  in  a  lower  tone. 

"Do  you  think  he  will  be  done 
soon?  "  Gussie  asked. 

And  then  Algy  saw  that  she  would 
stand  there  to  the  very  end.  He  felt 
like  staying  himself. 

The  bolt  was  securely  driven  through, 
the  bars  were  in  place,  the  boy  had  bent 
to  gather  up  the  tools.  The  lion  came 
up  like  an  overgrown  pet  to  be  caressed. 

"  Look  out,  Pharaoh,"  said  the  boy, 
pushing  him  off  for  all  the  world  as  if 
he  were  a  dog.  "Good  boy,  Pharaoh; 
stand  back;  you're  stepping  on  my 
wrench." 

The  tawny  form  remained  motion- 
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less.  Only  the  long  tail  swung  against 
the  bars.  There  was  no  expression  in 
the  broad,  calm  face. 

"  Good  boy,  Pharaoh,"  he  boy  repeat- 
ed, "take  your  foot  off.  Stand  off,  I 
say!" 

But  still  the  lion  did  not  move.  He 
gazed  out  impenetrably  at  Gussie  and 
Algy,  who  both  took  a  step  forward. 

"  Leave  the  wrench,"  said  Algy,  "  and 
come  on." 

The  boy  looked  out  at  them.  His  face 
was  set,  and  there  was  a  strained,  ex- 
alted look  in  it.  His  words  were  simple 
enough. 

"  Pharaoh  must  give  up — 

A  growl  cut  short  his  sentence.  The 
mane  seemed  to  rise  higher  on  the  mas- 
sive head,  and  the  long  tail  swung 
swiftly  and  menacingly  against  the  bars. 

"  Come  out,"  begged  Gussie,  wringing 
her  hands  together.  "  Oh,  come  out — 
come  out." 

"  Pharaoh,"  said  the  boy  in  the  same 
firm,  cool  tones,  "Pharaoh,  good  one, 
brave  one,  stand  back  I  " 

He  waited  a  moment,  and  there  was 
no  sound  but  the  whipping  of  the  beast's 
tail  on  the  bars. 

"  Please  call  that  man  in  the  bunk," 
he  said,  turning  to  Algy,  and  as  he 
turned  the  lion's  head  moved  stealthily. 

"  Look  out!  "  shouted  Algy;  but  be- 
fore the  words  were  out  a  cry  of  anguish 
answered  him. 

The  boy  fell,  the  lion's  head  moved 
over  him,  and  a  sound  of  cracking  bones 
sent  the  blood  creeping  in  cold  shivers 
over  them.  Gussie  stood  wide  eyed  and 
horror  frozen,  but  a  light  came  into 
Algy's  drawn,  white  face. 

The  man  in  the  bunk  sprang  to  them, 
wakened  by  the  cry,  and  other  men  came 
running  and  thrust  clubs  through  the 
bars,  prodding  the  great  hide  with  them 
to  call  the  beast's  attention. 

"  He's  done  for ! "  they  shouted 
hoarsely.  "  Pharaoh's  killing  him — oh, 
God,  it's  little  Dan ! " 

"Open  the  cage!  Open  the  cage!" 
cried  the  master  of  the  lions,  pulling  on 
his  clothes  as  he  ran. 

"  It's  chained !  "  retorted  some  one, 
and  a  cry  of  despair  broke  from  their 
throats  as  they  stood  helpless,  while  the 
lantern  showed  the  dim  outline  of  the 
beast's  head  moving  and  crunching. 
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Algy  dashed  off,  gone  mad  with 
watching,  and  he  ran  straight  and  un- 
swerving past  the  line  of  cages,  sobbing 
with  short,  hard  drawn  breaths. 

No  one  looked  after  him.  Gussie, 
rocking  against  the  wall  and  shudder- 
ing with  every  fresh  sound  from  the 
cage,  had  not  even  seen  him  go. 

Then  suddenly  the  great  chains  rat- 
tled at  the  back.  The  cage  door  groaned 
against  them. 

"  Light !  "  they  cried.  "  Some  one 
bring  a  light." 

Gussie  came  forward  mechanically, 
with  the  calm  of  absolute  despair. 

**  I'll  make  a  light  for  you,'^  she  said, 
and  striking  a  match  she  lit  the  powder 
beside  the  camera,  and  it  flared  up  with 
a  dazzling brilliance,lightingall the  cage. 

At  the  same  instant  there  was  a  loud 
report.  The  chains  across  the  cage  door 
snapped  as  one,  and  fell  rattling  to  the 
sides.  The  lion  sprang  up,  blinded  by 
the  light  and  startled  by  the  clamor,  and 
it  was  Algy  who  came  in  at  the  gaping 
door  and  lifted  the  mangled  form  and 
bore  it  out  as  the  flashlight  faded  into 
gloom. 

Half  a  dozen  men  rushed  to  help  him ; 
two  passed  him  and  closed  the  lion's 
cage  and  bolted  it,  and  the  others  led 
him  with  his  burden  to  a  bunk.  Ten- 
derly they  bent  above  the  torn,  uncon- 
scious form. 

"  He's  living!  *'  whispered  one. 

'*He*8  living  !'*  rang  the  cry  from 
heart  to  heart,  and  in  her  corner  against 
the  wall,  where  she  had  gone  back  with- 
out knowing  it,  Gussie  stood  with  her 


hands  clinched  together  while  the  wild 
tears  rained  in  tumult  down  her  face. 

"It's  his  leg — I'm  afraid  he'll  lose 
it,"  said  Algy,  coming  to  her,  and  he  put 
his  hand  out  to  lay  it  gently  on  her 
shoulder,  and  then  withdrew  it,  noticing 
the  blood. 

"  Thejr^re  gone  for  an  ambulance,"  he 
added.  He  put  up  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head, and  then  took  it  away,  remember- 
ing. '^I'm  all  nerves  tonight,  Gussie. 
That's  why  we  left  the  office,  isn't  it? 
The  notes  are  all  in  my  pocket — the 
notes  that  the  trainer  gave  me.  We 
must  get  the  stuff  down  to  the  oflfico 
right  away.  Right  away,"  he  repeated 
with  a  wan  smile,  and  Gussie  saw  that 
he  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"  That  picture  you  took  will  be  a  rec- 
ord breaker,  Gussie.  The  men  told  me 
that  you  made  the  flashlight  that  I  saw 
by.  I  didn't  notice,  but  it  will  be  a 
record  breaker.  We  must  send  the  cam- 
era down  right  away,  so  they  can  de- 
velop the  negative." 

Gussie  looked  up  at  him  through  her 
glittering  tears. 

"I  didn't  know  I  was  taking  a  pic- 
ture," she  said.  "  Oh — oh,  Algy,  how 
did  you  get  him  out?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered.  **I 
ran  back  there  and  broke  the  door  open 
before  I  knew  it." 

Her  hands  fell  and  she  stared  at  him. 
'  Alone  ?  "  she  said  with  ar  awed  breath 
while  her  eyes  dried  and  widened. 
"  How  did  you  break  those  chains?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said  simply.  "  I 
think  God  must  have  helped  me." 
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I  AM  living,  I  am  breathing, 

I  am  loving  thee, 
I  am  pining,  I  am  longing 

For  the  love  that  used  to  be. 


My  heart  is  throbbing — thrilling 
Still  with  thoughts  of  thee. 

It  is  aching,  it  is  breaking. 
Thou  hast  forgotten  me  ! 


Clara  Bell  Davis. 
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A  story  of  Venice  in  the  days  of  the  Doges.     The  adventures  of  one  Captain  Barnabas  in  per- 
forming a  romantic  mission  on  behaif  of  a  friend,  and  in  the  face  of  deadiy  dangers. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

Prince  Angblo,  of  Breacia,  has  become  enamored  of  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Anafesto  Pilaiio,a  Venetian 
senator.  His  love  is  retomed,  but  the  suit  is  frowned  on  by  the  father,  and  moreover,  Angelo  is  com- 
pelled, for  political  reasons,  to  depart  from  Venice  and  dare  not  show  himself  there  again.  Meantime  he 
hears  from  his  sweetheart  that  she  is  about  to  be  forced  to  a  marriage  with  another  man,  and  his  aid  is 
implored.  In  this  emergency,  Prince  Angelo  sends  to  her  rescue  his  friend,  Captain  Barnabas,  disguised 
as  an  Englishman  of  wealth  traveling  for  pleasure. 

Barnabas,  provided  with  ample  funds  by  the  prince,  hires  a  palace  and  sets  up  an  establishment,  mean- 
time watching  for  an  opportunity  to  communicate  with  Beatrice.  At  last  he  hears  that  the  ceremony  is 
to  come  off  at  once,  and  not  daring  to  delay  longer,  seeks  out  one  Taddeo  Vecchio,  a  scholar,  who  is  a 
friend  to  Donna  Bianca,  governess  to  Beatrice.  On  Vecchio's  suggestion  he  disguises  himself  as  Fra 
Nicolino,  a  Carmelite  monk,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  paying  daily  visits  to  the  Pilano  palace.  In  this  man- 
ner he  obtains  an  audience  with  the  lady  and  they  are  discussing  plans  for  her  spiriting  away  when  foot- 
steps are  heard  approaching  and  the  two  are  horror  stricken  to  behold  in  the  newcomer  the  very  monk 
Barnabac  is  impersonating. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AN   UNEXPECTED   ALLY. 

BEFORE  Barnabas  and  the  Donna 
Beatrice  could  recover  from  their 
surprise  at  his  sudden  appearance,  the 
Carmelite  advanced  boldly  into  the 
chamber,  and  said  sternly : 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  clan- 
destine meeting?  " 

"  Don't  you  think,  brother,  that  it  is 
rather  presumptuous  for  you  to  inter- 
fere with  my  priestly  duties  ?  "  asked 
Barnabas,  with  an  attempt  to  regain  his 
self  possession. 

The  Carmelite  turned  upon  him  with 
an  austere  frown. 

"  It  certainly  would  be,  sirrah,  were 
you  really  what  you  pretend  to  be,"  he 
said ;  "  but  I  know  you  for  an  impostor, 
and  not  a  priest."  Then,  suddenly  as- 
suming a  threatening  attitude,  he 
demanded  harshly :  "  Come,  sir,  what 
madness  induced  you  to  venture  here  in 
this  masquerade?  If  you  have  aught  to 
say  in  extenuation  of  such  conduct, 
speak!  ere  I  hand  you  over  to  the  ser- 
vants of  the  house." 

Realizing  that  the  monk  had  pene- 
trated  his   disguise,   and  that  further 


pretense  was  useless,  all  the  instincts  of 
the  trained  soldier  were  aroused  in  the 
breast  of  the  knight,  and  he  was  medi- 
tating a  desperate  dash  for  liberty  when 
Beatrice  Pilano  suddenly  came  to  his 
rescue.  Approaching  the  Carmelite,  she 
looked  up  pleadingly  into  his  face,  cry- 
ing: 

'^  Oh,  my  good  Fra  Nicolino !  ray  kind, 
gentle  padre !  Do  not  betray  this  noble 
signor,  I  implore  you !  " 

The  Carmelite's  face  softened  and 
tears  welled  up  in  his  eyes. 

"  Oh,  my  daughter,"  he  said  with  a 
sorrowful  shake  of  the  head,  ^*  what  am 
I  to  think  of  this?  AVhat  am  I  to 
think  ?  " 

"  Nothing  that  is  unworthy  of  you, 
padre  r??io,"  replied  the  girl.  '*  Certain- 
ly nothing  that  is  unjust  to  your  little 
Beatrice  and  this  true,  brave  man.  When 
I  tell  you  that  he  is  risking  his  life,  like 
a  chivalrous  Christian  knight,  for  my 
sake,  you  will  believe  me,  will  you  not? 
Of  course  you  will.  You  must  believe 
me;  you  know  I  would  scorn  to  deceive 
you,  padre  wfo." 

While  she  was  pleading  thus  on  his 
behalf,  her  head  thrown  back,  her  checks 
flushed  and  her  dark  eyes  beaming  clo- 


*Thi8  story  began  in  the  April  issue  of  The  Argosy,  which  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt 
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quently,  Barnabas  thought  her  the  most 
heantiful  creature  he  had  ever  beheld. 
And,  moreover,  the  deep,  rich  tones  of 
her  voice,  throbbing  with  pathos,  ap- 
pealed to  him  with  an  irresistible  charm. 

"My  daughter,'^  said  the  Carmelite, 
evincing  by  his  altered  tone  that  he  also 
was  not  proof  against  her  fascination, "  I 
am  willing  to  believe  you,  and,  if  I  have 
done  this  cavalier  an  injury,  to  crave  his 
pardon.  But  there  is  a  mystery  here 
which  I  have  not  the  wit  to  solve.  You 
say  that  this  man  is  risking  his  life  for 
your  sake.  Why?  Come,  trust  in  me, 
my  child!  I  am  your  spiritual  father, 
and  if  I  can  do  aught  in  conscience  to 
advance  your  happiness,  I  will  do  so." 

"  God  bless  you  for  those  words!  '^  ex- 
claimed the  girl  ardently,  "I  knew 
you  would  not  deliver  this  true  man  over 
to  my  father's  fury  without  granting  me 
a  liearing.  And  yet,"  she  added  tremu- 
lously, "  I  almost  fear  to  tell  you  what 
"brought  him  here  disguised." 

"  If  he  is  guilty  of  no  wrong,"  said  Fra 
Nicolino  reassuringly,  "  you  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  me.  Come,  tell  me  your 
entire  story  without  reserve,  and  per- 
haps I  may  be  able  to  help  you." 

While  speaking  he  led  her  back  to  the 
settee,  placed  himself  beside  her,  and  en- 
couraged her  to  proceed  with  a  paternal 
smile. 

Then,  in  quick,  impassioned  under- 
tones, she  revealed  to  him  the  secret  of 
her  life.  She  told  him  of  her  love  for 
Prince  Angelo,  and  of  the  latter's  love 
for  her ;  of  their  mutual  vows  of  fidelity, 
and  of  their  constancy  to  each  other 
through  three  long  years  of  separation. 

She  explained  how  the  Prince  of  Bres- 
cia had  been  driven  from  the  Venetian 
court  through  the  machinations  of  un- 
known enemies,  and  how  he  could  not 
return  to  sue  for  her  hand  without  im- 
periling his  life.  For  Venice,  wishing 
to  possess  herself  of  his  dominions,  chose 
to  regard  him  as  a  usurper.  This  he  had 
told  her  in  secret  letters. 

She  then  passed  on  to  her  father's  de- 
termination to  force  her  into  a  marriage 
with  the  aged  Christof  oro  Donato,  in  or- 
der to  prop  up  the  tottering  fortunes  of 
his  house  with  the  old  man's  wealth, 
and  so  augment  his  influence  in  the 
republic. 

"  But  I  detest  the  alliance !  "  she  cried 


vehemently.  "  I  fell  on  my  knees  at  my 
father's  feet  and  begged  him  jiot  to 
sacrifice  me  to  his  ambition.  But  it  was 
in  vain.  He  vowed  the  wedding  should 
take  place,  and  I  was  utterly  helpless  to 
oppose  him.  I  had  but  one  resource  left, 
and  I  availed  myself  of  it. 

"  I  wrote  to  Prince  Angelo,  informing 
him  of  my  desperate  plight,  and  im- 
ploring him  to  hasten  to  my  rescue.  It 
was,  perhaps,  an  immodest  act,  but  what 
else  coidd  I  do  ?  From  the  first  I  feared 
my  letter  might  not  reach  the  prince, 
and  of  late  this  fear  was  fast  becoming  a 
certainty.  But  thanks  be  to  God!  my 
letter  did  reach  him,  and  he  has 
sent  me  aid  in  the  person  of  this  noble 
stranger." 

.  During  the  recital  of  her  story,  the 
Carmelite's  face  expressed  a  variety  of 
emotions.  At  times  he  smiled,  at  others 
frowned,  and  again  his  sallow  cheeks 
glowed  and  his  eyes  grew  moist  with 
S3rmpathy.  It  was  evident  that  his  in- 
terest was  deeply  aroused. 

When  she  paused  he  shook  his  head 
solemnly  and  said : 

"  This  is  indeed  a  very  grave  affair." 

Then  he  pondered  for  some  time,  and 
finally  turned  to  Barnabas,  asking: 

"  Why  did  you  venture  here,  signor? 
And  what  are  your  ir  ientions  ?  " 

"I  came  here  to  inform  the  Donna 
Beatrice  of  my  presence  in  Venice,  and 
to  concert  'svitli  her  a  plot  for  her  rescue. 
My  intentions  are  to  save  her  from  her 
father's  designs  and  to  conduct  her 
safely  to  Brescia." 

"  And  so  you  thought  it  justifiable  to 
impersonate  me,  the  girl's  confessor,  in 
order  to  gain  admittance  to  her  pres- 
ence ?  " 

I  acknowledge  the  stratagem." 
Well,  I  forgive  you ;  but  let  me  warn 
you  that  you  are  not  likely  to  leave  this 
place  as  easily  as  you  entered  it." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"Because  the  servants  are  already 
aware  that  two  monks  answering  to  the 
name  of  Fra  Nicolino  are  within  the 
palace.  I  heard  them  commenting  on 
the  mystery  as  I  passed  through  the 
halls." 

"  But  you  will  help  him,  padre,"  in- 
terposed Beatrice  anxiously.  *'  Surely 
you  will  not  allow  so  brave  a  man  to  fall 
into  their  hands?" 
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"  That  clepends,"  said  the  Carmelite 
coldly. 

"  What  do  you  mean?  '^ 

"  The  signor  has  just  told  me/'  went 
on  the  monk,  "  that  he  has  come  here  to 
concert  a  plot  with  you  for  your  escape. 
Now,  my  sympathies  are  entirely  with 
you,  daughter,  and  I  am  willing  to  con- 
nive at  it;  for  I  hold  that  your  enforced 
marriage  to  Christoforo  Donato  would 
be  a  crime.  But  I  must  first  know  the 
nature  of  the  plot  and  the  character  of 
the  man  who  will  have  you  in  charge. 
For  aught  I  know  he  may  be  a  mere  ad- 
venturer." 

"  I  approve  your  caution,  padre,"  said 
Barnabas,  "  and  fortunately  I  have  that 
with  me  which  I  think  will  convince  you 
T)f  my  honor." 

Here  he  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
bosom,  and  drew  forth  a  medal  which  he 
handed  to  Fra  Nicolino,  saying: 

"  That  was  conferred  upon  me  for  my 
services  against  the  Turks." 

Fra  Nicolino  examined  the  medal  a 
moment,  and  then  said  slowly : 

"  This  is  the  Pope's  decoration.  And 
I  see  here  the  name  Barnabas.  Surely 
you  are  not  the  famous  condottiere  of 
that  name  ?  " 

"  You  have  guessed  it,  padre." 

"  Then  you  can  count  upon  me  as  your 
ally,  signor,"  cried  the  monk  with  en- 
thusiasm. ^^We  Carmelites  owe  much 
to  Captain  Barnabas,  for  he  once  saved 
our  novitiate  from  destruction.  And 
now,  signor,"  he  added,  as  he  handed 
back  the  medal,  "  explain  to  me  the 
nature  of  your  plot." 

Barnabas  told  him  how,  on  the  follow- 
ing evening,  the  Donna  Beatrice  pro- 
posed leaving  the  palace,  disguised  as  the 
Donna  Bianca,  and  that  his  gondola 
would  be  waiting  at  the  landing  to  re- 
ceive her. 

"  I  will  have  everything  arranged  for 
our  flight,"  he  added,  ^^  so  that  as  soon  as 
she  has  escaped  from  her  father's  palace, 
we  can  start  for  Brescia  without  delay." 

The  Carmelite  shook  his  head  dubi- 
ously. 

"  Your  plot  seems  a  fair  one,"  he  said, 
'^and  yet  it  is  lacking  in  one  all  im- 
portant element." 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ?  " 

"  A  pretext.  Let  me  explain  my 
meaning.     A  gondola  is  to  call  at  the 


palace  tomorrow  evening,  ostensibly  for 
the  Donna  Bianca.  .  But  for  what  pur- 
pose ?  Is  the  Doima  Bianca  accustomed 
to  have  mysterious  gondolas  call  for  her 
at  any  hour  ?  Or  to  go  abroad  without  a 
sufficient  reason?  " 

^^  I  never  thought  of  that,"  murmured 
Beatrice  disconsolately. 

"I  believe  you,  my  daughter,"  said 
Fra  Xicolino  kindly.  "  You  had  the  wit 
to  invent  the  plot,  but  lacked  the  cun- 
ning to  render  it  plausible.  But  in  this 
respect,  perhaps,  I  can  aid  you.  The 
Donna  Bianca  has  a  friend,  Taddeo 
Vecchio,  living  on  the  Canal  San  Theo- 
doro,  has  she  not  ?  " 

"  Y'es,  padre." 

"  Whom  she  visits  very  frequently,  I 
believe  ?  " 

"  True." 

"  So  she  has  often  told  me.  Well,  I 
will  see  that  old  man  tomorrow,  tell  him 
.  to  feign  sickness,  and  send  for  the  Donna 
Bianca  to  come  to  him.  Contrive  if  you 
can  to  have  his  request  made  known  t» 
the  servants,  so  that  they  will  be  pre- 
pared for  her  going  abroad  in  the  even- 
ing. When  the  proper  time  comes,  your 
gondola  will  leave  Vecchio's  house, 
signor,  and  call  here  with  an  urgent 
summons  for  the  Donna  Bianca  to  visit 
her  sick  friend  at  once.  Your  gondolier 
must  represent  that  he  is  dying.  You 
have  a  man  in  your  employ  who  can  be 
trusted,  no  doubt  ?  " 

"  I  would  trust  Martin  with  my  life," 
replied  Barnabas. 

"  Then  everything  should  go  off 
smoothly.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Donna 
Beatrice  can  instruct  her  governess  what 
to  do  to  prevent  disscovery,  and  you  can 
depend  upon  me  to  be  here  in  the  even- 
ing to  play  my  part  in  guarding  against 
any  possible  mishaps.  Do  we  understand 
one  another  ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

^^  Then  it  is  time  for  us  to  separate." 

He  arose,  and,  motioning  the  knight 
to  precede  him,  said : 

"  I  ^vill  wait  here.  Captain  Barnabas, 
until  I  know  that  you  have  left  the 
palace  in  safety.  Go  in  the  same  manner 
that  you  came;  but  if  you  should  meet 
with  interference,  do  not  forget  that  you 
are  a  Carmelite,  if  not  the  Fra  Nicolino. 
Your  holy  habit  may  protect  you  from 
violence."' 
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'^  I  will  remember,  good  padre/'  said 
Barnabas. 

And,  resuming  his  cowl  and  missal,  he 
passed  out  into  the  gallery. 


CHAPTEE  VIL 
"let  him  pass  on.*^ 

With  his  head  bowed  and  his  lace 
buried  in  his  book,  Barnabas  proceeded 
slowly  along  the  gallery  to  the  head  of 
the  great  staircase. 

There  he  paused  for  a  moment  to  cast 
a  furtive  glance  below,  and,  seeing  the 
page  who  had  conducted  him  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Donna  Beatrice,  be- 
gan to  descend  the  steps  with  a  feeling 
of  trepidation.  When  he  had  reached  a 
point  about  midway  down  the  flight,  the 
page  ascended  towards  him  and  blocked 
his  way. 

"  Your  pardon,  padre !  "  he  said  with 
an  obsequious  bow.  ^^  Pray  lift  your 
cowl." 

Pretending  not  to  hear  him,  Barnabas 
endeavored  to  pass  on  5  but  the  page 
laid  a  detaining  hand  upon  his  arm,  and 
repeated  urgently : 

"  Pray  lift  your  cowl,  padre ! '' 

But  Barnabas  continued  to  read  his 
missal  devoutly,  and  proceeded  on  his 
way. 

"  If  you  be  the  Fra  Nicolino,"  cried 
the  page,  following  after  him,  "  you  will 
comply  with  my  request." 

Barnabas  kept  on  descending. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  his  progress 
was  barred  by  two  sedate  personages  in 
senatorial  robes.  He  glanced  at  them 
over  his  book,  and  his  heart  stopped 
beating,  for  he  recognized  the  two  grave 
senators  who  had  been  present  during 
his  interview  with  the  Doge. 

"  Good  evening,  Fra  Nicolino !  "  said 
the  one  who  had  then  answered  to  the 
name  of  Pilano.  ^'  Surely  you  will  not 
pass  us  by  without  returning  our  saluta- 
tion ?? 

Still  keeping  his  face  concealed  in  his 
cowl,  Barnabas  muttered  a  "  pax  vobis- 
cum,"  made  a  low  obeisance,  and  at- 
tempted to  pass. 

"  Hold,  good  padre ! "  exclaimed 
Pilano,  bringing  forward  the  aged  sena- 
tor who  was  with  him.  **Here  is  the 
noble  Signer  Christoforo  Donato,  the 


prospective  husband  of  your  spiritual 
ward.  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce you." 

*'  And  'I  will  esteem  it  an  honor  to 
know  so  holy  a  man,"  put  in  Donato. 

What  was  Barnabas  to  do  ? 

He  coidd  not  insult  Pilano  by  paying 
no  heed  to  his  words;  and  yet  it  was  out 
of  the  question  for  him  to  submit  to  the 
introduction.  In  this  dilemma  he  re- 
sorted to  the  expedient  of  a  compromise. 

He  paused,  turned  towards  Donato, 
made  him  a  respectful  bow,  and  again 
endeavored  to  proceed. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  page  drew 
near  Pilano,  and  whispered  something 
in  his  ear. 

"  Can  it  be  possible  ?  "  he  cried  sus- 
piciously; then,  turning  to  Barnabas,  he 
said  authoritatively,  "  If  you  be  indeed 
the  Fra  Nicolino,  reveal  yourself!  I 
have  learned  that  two  monks  of  that 
name  have  entered  my  palace  tonight, 
and  am  determined  to  ascertain  which  is 
the  impostor.  Come,  sir  monk,  answer 
me !    Are  you  the  Carmelite  ?  " 

Realizing  now  that  boldness  alone 
could  avail,  and  remembering  Fra  Nico- 
lino's  warning,  Barnabas  suddenly  threw 
back  his  cowl,  and  turning  upon  Pilano  a 
stern  look,  exclaimed : 

"  Y'es,  I  am  the  Carmelite!  " 

The  audacity  of  tlie  act  overwhelmed 
Pilano  with  surprise.  For  a  moment  he 
remained  speechless;  then,  recovering 
his  self  command,  he  called  out  to  the 
servants  in  the  hall : 

"This  man  is  an  impostor.  Seize 
him." 

Immediately  the  servants  sprang  for- 
ward to  do  their  master^s  bidding;  and, 
as  they  came  running  from  all  directions 
to  surround  him,  the  knight  retreated 
to  one  of  the  marble  stairposts,and  faced 
around  to  receive  them. 

Fortunatelv  he  had  not  come  into  the 
palace  unarmed.  Beneath  his  friar's 
habit  he  wore  a  belt  containing  a  rapier 
and  a  stiletto.  He  was  about  to  draw 
them,  with  the  intention  of  fighting  his 
way  through  his  assailants  to  the  water 
gate,  when  a  voice  cried  out  from  the 
head  of  the  stairs  in  tones  of  thunder : 

"  Touch  that  monk  at  your  peril !  " 

The  servants  stopped  in  their  tracks. 
All  eyes  were  turned  iii>tantly  in  the 
direction  of  the  speaker,  and  beheld  Fra 
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Nicolino  standing  at  the  top  of  the 
fljght,  gazing  down  upon  the  scene  of 
tumult  below,  the  embodiment  of  wrath. 

Pilano  was  the  first  to  recover  from 
the  astonishment  prodnced  by  this  dra- 
matic interruption. 

"  Do  you  presume  to  question  my 
orders,  padre? '^  he  demanded  wrath- 
fully. 

Fra  Nicolino  looked  down  upon  him 
with  a  sovereign  glance. 

'^What  business  have  laymen  with 
the  concerns  of  the  Carmelites? ''  he 
replied  haughtily.  "  It  is  sufficient  that 
my  brother  came  here  to  confer  with  me. 
Let  him  pass  on !  ^' 

Even  the  proud  Pilano  dared  not  con- 
tradict that  mandate;  there  was  an  im- 
plied threat  in  the  priest's  words  and  an 
authority  in  his  manner  as  he  uttered 
them  that  compelled  obedience. 

*^  Since  Fra  Nicolino  vouches  for  the 
character  of  our  uninvited  guest/'  he 
said  suavely,  '^  he  may  go  his  way.^' 

Barnabas  was  not  slow  in  availing 
himself  of  this  permission.  He  cast  a 
grateful  glance  up  at  his  preserver,  a 
contemptuous  look  upon  the  abashed 
servants,  and,  with  a  bow  of  mock  rever- 
ence to  the  two  grave  senators,  quickly 
departed  from  the  palace. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TWO  MIDNIGHT  CONFERENCES. 

At  the  water  gate  Barnabas  found 
Martin  awaiting  him,  and,  drawing  him 
aside,  he  whispered  hurriedly : 

"  To  the  Palazzo  Guerini  without  de- 
lay !  " — then  as  an  afterthought — "  But 
hold!  it  were,  perhaps,  best  to  make  a 
detour  thither,  as  spies  may  be  placed 
upon  my  track." 

In  exercising  this  precaution,  Martin 
deemed  it  advisable  to  thread  so  many 
narrow  canals,  and  to  pursue  such  a  zig- 
zag course,  that  it  was  close  to  midnight 
before  they  reached  home. 

Stephano  was  at  the  landing  to  greet 
them. 

"I  am  glad  you  have  returned, 
signor,''  he  said,  darting  a  glance  full  of 
suspicion  at  his  master^s  monkish  habit; 
*^f or  I  confess  your  long  absence  alarmed 
me.'' 

'^  Pray  do  not  concern  yourself  on  my 


account,''  replied  Barnabas.  "  I  am  well 
able  to  take  care  of  myself,  I  assure  you/' 

"True;  but  you  are  a  stranger  in 
Venice,  signer,  and  are  not  yet  acquaint- 
ed with  its  dangers." 

Knowing  that  the  man's  solicitude 
was  affected,  Barnabas  searched  his  lean 
visage  with  a  penetrating  look,  and 
asked : 

"  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  to 
me?" 

"Yes,  eccellenza.  I  would  ask  your 
permission  to  visit  my  father  tomorrow 
morning.  I  have  received  word  that  he 
is  ill." 

So  it  appeared  that  it  was  not  through 
anxiety  on  his  master's  behalf,  but  to  ask 
this  favor  that  Stephano  had  sat  up  so 
late.  Barnabas  could  not  help  laughing 
at  his  duplicity,  and  although  he  knew 
that  he  was  lying  about  his  father,  he 
granted  his  request,  arguing  that  it 
would  be  just  as  well  to  have  him  out  of 
the  way  on  the  morrow. 

A  half  hour  later  the  knight  was 
closeted  in  his  chamber,  surrounded  by 
his  faithful  followers.  He  was  pacing 
the  floor,  evidently  engrossed  in  thought, 
while  they  sat  around  regarding  him  in 
silence. 

Suddenly  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
addressed  them  as  follows : 

"My  men,  you  doubtless  have  sur- 
mised that  I  did  not  bring  you  to  Venice 
on  a  mere  errand  of  pleasure,  or  else  why 
should  we  have  come  here  in  disguise? 
No,  we  are  here  on  a  very  perilous  and 
delicate  mission,  and  the  time  has  at  last 
arrived  for  us  to  act.  Just  what  this 
mission  is,  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  you  to  know  that 
it  is  a  service  of  humanity  and  honor.  I 
shall  expect  no  questioning,  but  implicit 
obedience  to  my  commands.  Can  I 
count  on  you  to  be  vigilant  and  faith- 
ful?" 

The  chorus  of  "  Ayes  "  which  arose  in 
response  to  this  question  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  fidelity  of  his  followers.    . 

"  Very  well,  then,"  continued  the 
knight,  as  he  took  a  seat  at  a  table,  "  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  issue  my  com- 
mands." 

He  paused  a  moment  reflectively,  and 
then  called  upon  Martin  to  approach. 

"  As  you  are  the  only  man  among  us 
who  has  the  skill  to  row  a  gondola,"  he 
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said,  "  I  am  obliged  to  place  great  re- 
sponsibility upon  your  shoulders.  Do 
you  know  of  an  island  in  the  Lagunes 
called  the  Isle  Diavolo  ?  '^ 

"  Is  it  the  one  on  which  you  left  our 
comrade,  Eufus?  " 

"  The  same.  Do  you  think  you  could 
find  it  ?^^ 

*^I  remember  its  location  well,  cap- 
tain.   It  is  a  good  ten  miles  from  here/^ 

"  Twenty  miles  there  and  back,^^  said 
Barnabas.  "Do  you  think  you  could 
row  that  distance  in  a  day  ?  " 

"  By  starting  early,  yes." 

"  And  have  strength  to  make  another 
voyage  on  your  return  ?  '^ 

"  Yes,"  answered  Martin  confidently. 

"  Then  listen  to  these  directions  care- 
fully :  Tomorrow  morning  before  sunrise 
take  your  gondola  and  row  to  the  Isle 
Diavolo.  There  seek  out  Rufus,  and 
inform  him  that  the  period  of  his  exile 
has  come  to  an  end.  Tell  him  that  I 
will  send  him  a  felucca  during  the  day 
in  which  he  is  to  set  sail  immediately 
for  the  place  where  the  rest  of  my  com- 
pany are  in  hiding.  The  spot  was  de- 
scribed to  him;  but,  in  case  he  may  have 
forgotten  it,  remind  him  that  his  com- 
rades are  concealed  in  the  marshes  of 
the  mainland,  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
westward,  at  the  base  of  a  high  pro- 
montory.   Can  you  remember  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  captain." 

"  Very  well.  Tell  Rufus  further  that 
on  reaching  his  destination,  he  is  to  in- 
form his  comrades  that  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  join  them  during  the  night.  I 
will  come  down  the  coast  in  a  sailing 
vessel,  with  the  followers  who  accom- 
panied me  to  Venice,  and,  as  it  is  prob- 
able that  we  shall  be  pursued,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  they  should 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  in 
readiness  to  insure  our  escape  to  Brescia. 
Let  the  horse  which  I  am  to  ride  be  pro- 
vided with  a  pillion  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  lady,  and  let  every  man  be 
armed  to  the  teeth,  as  it  is  possible  we 
may  have  to  fight.  Do  you  under- 
stand ?  " 

Martin  bowed  his  head  in  assent. 

'^  Good,"  said  Barnabas.  "  And  now 
a  word  further.  When  you  have  deliv- 
ered your  message  to  Rufus,  return  to 
the  palace,  come  to  this  room,  take  this 
talisman,   which   I   will  place   in   this 


drawer  for  safe  keeping  " — here  he  dis- 
played a  gold  bracelet  to  the  eyes  of  the 
attentive  squire,  and,  going  over  to  a 
cabinet,  deposited  it  in  a  compartment — 
"and  row  directly  to  the  dwelling  of 
Taddeo  Vecchio.  Wait  there  until  after 
dark,  and  then  proceed  to  the  Pilano 
palace  in  time  to  reach  the  water  gate 
at  eight  o'clock  precisely.  Feign  to  be 
greatly  excited,  and  tell  the  doorkeeper 
that  you  have  called  for  the  Donna  Bi- 
anca  to  fetch  her  to  the  bedside  of  her 
old  friend,  Taddeo  Vecchio,  who  is  dying. 
When  the  lady  makes  her  appearance, 
slip  the  bracelet  over  her  wrist,  and  she 
will  enter  your  gondola  in  perfect  confi- 
dence." 

"  And  what  next  ? "  cried  Martin, 
completely  carried  away  by  the  romance 
of  the  adventure. 

"  You  will  row  as  swiftly  as  you  can  to 
the  Lido,  where  I  will  be  awaiting  you 
with  a  felucca,"  said  Barnabas,  fixing 
his  eyes  steadily  upon  him. 

If  the  knight  had  shifted  his  gaze  at 
that  moment  he  might  have  seen  a 
lean,  cadaverous  visage  peering  eagerly 
through  the  curtains  of  an  anteroom. 

Having  concluded  his  instructions  to 
Martin,  he  called  another  of  his  fol- 
lowers. 

"  Richard,"  he  said,  "  I  have  observed 
in  you  the  qualities  of  a  commander,  and 
therefore  have  selected  you  for  the  er- 
rand I  am  about  to  propose.  Take  two 
comrades  of  your  own  choosing,  and  to- 
morrow, at  noon,  go  in  my  six  oared 
gondola  to  the  Lido.  I  will  see  that  the 
boat  is  placed  at  your  disposal. 

"On  arriving  there, inquire  among  the 
fishermen  and  traders  for  a  fast  sailing 
felucca  that  may  be  either  purchased  or 
hired.  When  you  have  procured  one, 
start  immediately  for  the  Isle  Diavolo, 
take  on  board  your  comrade,  Rufus, 
whom  I  have  left  there,  and  obey  his 
instructions  to  the  letter.  Be  careful 
to  see  that  you  and  your  two  companions 
are  well  armed,  so  that  you  can  compel 
the  captain  of  the  felucca  to  do  your 
bidding.    That  is  all." 

When  Richard  had  retired  from  his 
presence,  he  turned  to  the  others,  say- 
ing : 

"  Comrades,  do  not  imagine  that  I 
have  slighted  you,  for  I  have  not.  On 
the  contrarv,  I  have  reserved  vou  for  a 
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most  important  service.  Let  me  explain. 
Early  tomorrow  morning,  ere  Richard 
starts  for  the  Lido,  I  shall  go  there  my- 
self to  purchase  a  felucca  for  my  own 
use.  To  this  vessel  I  shall  transfer  you 
all  ere  noon,  and,  if  we  do  not  convert  it 
into  a  galley  of  war  before  sunset,  it  will 
not  be  through  any  fault  of  mine.  You 
will  have  me  as  your  commander  through 
all  that  may  follow,  and  will  share  with 
me  victory  or  defeat.  Are  you  satis- 
fied ? '' 

The  men  would  have  burst  forth  into 
a  spontaneous  shout  of  approval  had  not 
Barnabas  restrained  them. 

The  conference  being  now  at  an  end, 
he  dismissed  them  from  his  presence, 
and  when  he  was  alone,  resumed  his 
pacing  of  the  floor,  anxiously  meditating 
the  details  of  his  plot. 

Alone? 

No ;  for  two  keen  eyes  were  upon  him, 
watching  his  every  movement  through 
the  curtains  of  the  anteroom. 

*  «  *  41 

Meanwhile,  in  an  upper  chamber  of 
the  Pilano  palace,  the  two  grave  senators 
were  conferring. 

"  Christoforo,'^  said  Pilano  suspicious- 
ly, "  didst  mark  anything  peculiar  in 
that  stranger  monk? '' 

"  Naught,  save  that  he  wore  the  Car- 
melite habit,*^  replied  the  aged  man. 

"  I  refer  not  to  his  habit,  but  to  his 
countenance,"  went  on  Pilano.  "  It 
struck  me  as  familiar  the  very  moment 
he  uncowled  his  features.  But  it  was 
not  until  after  he  had  departed  that  I 
recognized  him." 

"  And  who  mav  he  be  ?  " 

"  The  English  traveler  whom  we  met 
at  the  ducal  palace." 

"  Sir  Richard  Marsden  ?  " 

"  The  same." 

"  Impossible ! " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  not  only  recog- 
nized the  impostor  as  the  pretended 
English  traveler,  but  also  as  the  famous 
condottiere,  Captain  Barnabas." 

"  What,  the  fiery  knight  who  once 
served  Venice  against  Pauda  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  man.  When  I  first  laid 
eyes  on  him,  I  thought  I  had  seen  him 
before,  but  could  not  quite  place 
him.  Tonight  my  memory  returned  to 
mo/' 

Donate   regard c-d   hirf   frit-nd  \vitli   a 


glance  in  which  amazement  and  cunning 
were  blended,  and  asked  suspiciously: 

"  What  can  be  his  mission  in  Venice, 
think  you  ?  " 

"  That  yet  remains  a  mystery;  but  the 
state  will  soon  ascertain  it,  you  may  be 
sure." 

"Do  you  mean  through  our  spies?" 

'^  I  do.  As  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Ten,  you  should  know,  Christoforo, 
that  every  stranger  who  comes  to  Venice 
is  closely  watched.  There  are  at  present 
in  the  Palazzo  Guerini  two  faithful 
agents  of  the  council,  who  keep  this 
pretended  English  traveler  under  con- 
stant surveillance.  When  they  discover 
something  compromising  concerning 
him,  he  will  be  immediately  appre- 
hended." 

"  But  is  it  not  a  sufficient  cause  for 
arrest  that  he  is  here  in  disguise?" 
asked  Donate. 

"What  a  question  for  a  Venetian 
senator  to  ask !  "  exclaimed  Pilano  with 
a  pitying  smile.  "  Did  it  never  occur  to 
you,  Christoforo,  that  this  Captain  Bar- 
nabas may  be  the  secret  agent  of  some 
foreign  state?  And  would  it  not  be 
premature  to  arrest  him  before  discover- 
ing the  designs  of  his  employers  ?  " 

"Ah,  Anafesto,"  returned  the  aged 
senator  admiringly,  "  what  a  wise  head 
you  have  for  state  affairs !  It  is  delight- 
ful to  listen  to  your  discourse." 

Suddenly  his  entire  aspect  changed, 
and  peering  into  Pilano's  face  with  an 
expression  in  which  fear  and  mistrust 
were  blended,  he  asked  in  a  quavering 
whisper : 

"What  brought  him  here  disguised 
tonight  ?    Answer  me  that,  Anafesto !  " 

Signer  Pilano  knit  his  brows  per- 
plexedly, and  answered: 

"  That  is  another  mystery." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IN   THE   WEE   SMALL   HOURS. 

After  pacing  his  chamber  for  over  an 
hour,  Barnabas  flung  himself  upon  his 
couch  and  was  soon  fast  asleep.  About 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  his 
slumbers  were  deepest,  the  curtain  of 
the  anteroom  was  cautiously  drawn 
aside,  and  a  hand  appeared  through  the 
opening. 
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The  hand  wa8  presently  followed  by 
an  arm,  the  arm  by  a  shoulder,  and 
finally  a  man's  head  pushed  its  way 
into  the  room.  Slowly,  silently,  the  in- 
truder crept  across  the  threshold  until 
his  entire  body  had  passed  beyond  the 
curtain. 

Then  he  paused,  apparently  to  listen 
to  the  deep  breathing  of  the  sleeper. 

On  resuming  his  stealthy  progress,  the 
man  headed  straight  for  the  cabinet  in 
which  Barnabas  had  deposited  the  brace- 
let. The  moon  was  by  this  time  slanting 
towards  the  west,  and  its  rays,  pouring 
through  a  window  that  opened  upon  the 
Canal  of  San  Marco,  cast  a  broad  belt 
of  light  athwart  the  gloomy  apartment. 

On  reaching  this  belt  the  man  again 
paused,  evidently  debating  in  his  mind 
whether  he  should  go  on  with  his  mys- 
terious errand,  or  abandon  it  and  return 
whence  he  came. 

Suddenly  a  deep  voice  broke  the 
silence  of  the  chamber. 

The  words  were  unintelligible,  but 
they  sent  a  violent  tremor  through  the 
frame  of  the  intruder.  The  next  in- 
stant he  sprang  upright  in  the  full  light 
of  the  room,  and  it  could  be  seen  that 
he*  grasped  a  glittering  stiletto  in  his 
right  hand.  It  could  be  seen  also  that 
the  man  was  Stephano. 

For  fully  a  minute  he  stood  gasping 
and  trembling  in  the  silvery  light;  then, 
realizing  that  the  voice  he  had  heard 
was  but  the  mutterings  of  a  dreamer, 
he  placed  the  stiletto  between  his  teeth, 
dropped  once  more  on  hands  and  knees, 
and  proceeded  on  his  way. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  the  cabinet,  and 
again  rising  to  his  feet,  began  a  hurried 
examination  of  its  various  compart- 
ments. 

They  contained  a  few  bundles  of  let- 
ters, carefully  tied  together  with  strips 
of  tape;  nothing  more.  His  position  of 
clerk  to  the  establishment  enabled  him 
to  know  just  what  they  were. 

He  next  applied  himself  to  forcing 
open  the  little  drawers. 

He  inserted  his  stiletto  between  the 
frame  and  front  of  the  largest  box,  and 
began  to  pry  forward. 

To  his  surprise  he  found  it  unlocked. 

He  pulled  it  from  its  frame,  and 
searched  eagerly  among  the  contents  for 
the  bracelet. 


It  was  not  there. 

Finding  that  all  the  other  drawers 
were  also  unlocked,  he  submitted  them 
in  quick  succession  to  the  same  scrutiny ; 
and  as  his  perilous  task  progressed,  he 
became  more  and  more  conscious  of  the 
risk  he  was  incurring,  so  that  the  papers 
they  contained  shook  and  rustled  in  his 
trembling  hands. 

Finally,  as  he  was  rifling  the  contents 
of  the  smaller  drawer,  his  fingers  came  in 
contact  with  something  metallic.  He 
drew  it  forth,  and  to  his  great  joy  dis- 
covered that  it  was  the  object  of  his 
search. 

Thrusting  it  quickly  into  his  pocket, 
he  resumed  his  crouching  attitude,  and 
began  his  retreat  towards  the  anteroom. 

Creeping  a  few  feet  forward,  then 
pausing  as  before,  he  gradually  made  his 
way  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  curtain, 
behind  which  he  would  find  safety. 

At  last  he  reached  out  and  touched  it 
with  his  hand. 

Where  is  thy  guardian  angel,  brave 
Barnabas?  Or  thine,  fair  Beatrice? 
Have  they  deserted  you  both  to  the 
treachery  of  cunning  spies  ? 

The  sleeper  awakes  suddenly  with  a 
start. 

He  leaps  from  his  bed. 

He  glances  towards  the  curtain. 

There  is  a  slight  rustling  of  its  folds, 
nothing  more. 

^\  Strange ! ''  mutters  the  knight.  "  I 
thought  I  heard  some  one  moving.'' 

And,  returning  to  his  couch,  he  slum- 
bers peacefully  until  morn. 

♦  «  ♦  « 

Not  so  Stephano. 

On  reaching  the  protection  of  the 
anteroom,  the  joy  of  his  escape  had 
rendered  him  for  a  moment  careless, 
and,  in  passing  through  it  to  the  gallery, 
'  he  had  overturned  a  chair.  It  was  the 
sound  of  its  fall  that  had  so  rudelv 
awakened  Barnabas. 

When  the  spy  had  recovered  from  the 
fright  caused  by  this  untoward  incident, 
he  proceeded  stealthily  to  the  chamber 
of  the  cook,  Giacomo,  and  finding  him  in 
bed,  awakened  him  with  a  gentle  shake. 

"  Arouse  yourself,  Giacomo,"  he  whis- 
pered; "for  I  have  come  to  command 
your  assistance." 

"  My  assistance  ?  "  repeated  Giacomo 
sleepily.    "  In  what,  pray  ? 
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"  In  a  matter  of  grave  import  to  the 
state,  and,  perhaps,  of  profit  to  onr- 
selves,"  whispered  Stephano. 

These  words  produced  a  wondrous 
effect  upon  the  drowsy  cook.  He  rose 
from  his  pillow,  sat  upright  on  the  edge 
of  his  cot,  and,  assuming  an  attitude  of 
keen  attention,  said: 

"  Of  profit  to  ourselves,  Stephano  ? 
Explain ! " 

The  clerk  sat  down  beside  him,  and 
there  in  the  little  chamber  under  the 
leaden  roof,  with  their  heads  close  to- 
gether, and  a  stray  moonbeam  as  their 
only  light,  the  two  state  spies  of  Venice 
concocted  a  plot  for  their  own  private 
interests. 

Stephano  began  the  dialogue. 

"  Giacomo,'^  he  said,  "  you  know  how 
faithfully  we  have  served  the  state  these 
many  years  past,  and  how  little  we  have 
gained  by  our  fidelity." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  was  the  surly  re- 
sponse. 

"And  yet,"  continued  Stephano, 
"Venice  is  wealthy,  powerful,  and 
well  able  to  treat  her  servants  more  lib- 
erally.   How  say  you?  " 

"  That  she  should  have  made  us  at 
least  comfortable  in  our  condition,  if  not 
rich,"  growled  Giacomo. 

"  Then  you  agree  with  me  that  you 
have  been  ill  treated  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  And  that  we  would  be  justified  in 
making  use  of  any  secret  knowledge  we 
may  obtain  to  turn  an  honest  penny  ?  " 

"If  we  could  do  so  without  risking 
torture  and  death — ^yes." 

"  Then  attend  to  me.  This  night  I 
made  a  discovery  which  should  make  us 
both  rich  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  While 
prosecuting  my  investigations  about  the 
palace,  I  remained  up  until  a  late  hour, 
and  encountered  our  English  master  at 
the  door  of  the  water  gate  just  returning 
from  an  evening  excursion  on  the  canals. 
He  was  attired  in  the  habit  of  a  Carmel- 
ite, and  had  evidently  been  abroad  on 
some  mysterious  errand." 

^^  Cospelto!''  gasped  Giacomo  in 
amazement. 

"  A  half  hour  later,"  continued  Ste- 
phano, "  I  discovered  our  English  trav- 
eler and  his  servants  in  secret  conference 
in  his  private  chamber,  and  you  may  be 
sure  J  found  a  way  of  overheariiig  them. 


And  mark  ye,  Giacomo,  although  these 
men  claim  to  come  from  England,  they 
spoke  in  excellent  Italian,  wliich  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  that,  whatever  their 
nationality,  they  have  been  for  a  very 
long  time  in  Italy. 

"  But  to  come  to  the  point.  I  had  not 
listened  long  before  I  learned  the  object 
of  their  visit  to  Venice.  They  are  not 
here  on  a  mere  mission  of  pleasure,  as 
they  have  given  out,  but  to  kidnap  a 
young  woman.  It  appears  that  this  Sir 
Richard  Marsden,  the  leader  of  the 
party,  is  deeply  enamored  of  a  Venetian 
lady  of  some  consequence,  and  intends 
to  elope  with  her  tomorrow  evening." 

"Did  you  learn  her  name?"  asked 
Giacomo. 

"  She  is  the  Donna  Bianca  who  lives 
in  the  Pilano  palace." 

"  Ah,  I  know  her.  She  is  governess  to 
the  Donna  Beatrice,  the  senator's  daugh- 
ter.   Go  on." 

"  Well,"  resumed  Stephano, "  my  plan 
is  to  prevent  this  elopement,  and  so  be 
doing  a  pleasing  thing  to  our  present 
employer,  Signor  Pilano,  while  at  the 
same  time  enriching  ourselves." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Gia- 
como. "  How  can  you  prevent  the 
elopement  ?  " 

"By  kidnapping  the  lady  ourselves, 
Giacomo.  Let  me  explain.  Tomorrow 
evening  at  eight,  one  of  Sir  Richard 
Marsden's  men  will  call  in  a  gondola  at 
the  little  water  gate  of  the  Pilano  palace, 
send  a  message  to  the  Donna  Bianca  that 
her  dear  old  friend,  Taddeo  Vecchio,  is 
dying,  and  wait  for  her  to  appear  upon 
the  landing.  Then  he  will  slip  a  certain 
bracelet  over  her  wrist  as  a  token  that 
he  comes  from  her  lover,  and  she  will 
depart  with  him  in  perfect  confidence. 

"  Now,  my  plan  is,"  continued  Ste- 
phano, "  to  impersonate  Sir  Richard 
Marsden's  gondolier,  and  call  for  the 
lady  at  the  Pilano  palace  a  few  minutes- 
before  eight  o'clock.  When  she  has  en- 
tered my  boat,  I  will  make  off  instantly 
to  the  house  of  our  good  friend,  Carlo 
the  fisherman,  where  you  will  be  wait- 
ing to  receive  us.  There  we  will  keep 
the  lady  in  strict  seclusion,  until  we  can 
exact  a  goodly  sum  from  the  English- 
man for  her  ransom.  Is  my  meaning 
plain  ?  " 

"  But   the  bracelet  ?  '*  said  Giacomo 
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doubtfully.  "  How  are  you  to  procure 
that  ?  " 

"  I  have  it  here/'  answered  Stephano 
triumphantly,  drawing  the  trinket  he 
had  stolen  from  his  pocket  and  display- 
ing it  to  the  gaze  of  the  astonished  cook. 
"  Will  you  assist  me  in  the  plot,  Qia- 
como?  "  he  asked  after  a  pause. 

"  Not  unless  you  can  assure  me  that  I 
will  not  lose  my  head,"  answered  the 
latter  sullenly. 

"I  can  readily  do  that,"  said  Ste- 
phano. 

"  How?  " 

^*Why,  after  we  have  extorted  the 
ransom,  we  can  betray  the  Englishman 
to  the  council." 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   APPOINTED   HOUK. 

Babkabas  was  up  betimes  the  next 
morning;  he  had  much  important  busi- 
ness to  transact  before  sundown. 

Having  seen  the  faithful  Martin  off 
on  his  voyage  to  the  Isle  Diavolo,  and 
Richard  on  his  way  to  the  Lido,  to  look 
among  the  fishing  craft  for  a  suitable 
felucca  to  send  to  the  aid  of  Rufus,  he 
entered  a  public  gondola  and  proceeded 
to  that  part  of  the  bay  where  the  larger 
ships  were  moored. 

He  had  reserved  for  himself  the  im- 
portant duty  of  selecting  a  vessel  for  the 
flight,  because  in  this  matter  both  judg- 
ment and  caution  were  necessary.  Judg- 
ment to  choose  a  felucca  of  the  requisite 
capacity  and  speed,  and  caution  in  order 
to  avoid  exciting  the  suspicions  of  the 
ever  vigilant  authorities. 

After  making  numerous  inquiries 
among  the  various  skippers,  he  at  last 
found  a  vessel  to  his  liking,  which  for- 
tunately was  under  no  mercantile  en- 
gagement. Its  captain  readily  acceded 
to  the  terms  he  offered,  and  agreed  to 
hold  bis  ship  in  readiness  to  sail  at  a  me- 
mentos notice. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  occu- 
pied in  transferring  his  followers,  one  by 
one,  froQi  the  Palazzo  Guerini  to  the 
vessel,  and  in  making  preparations  for 
the  voyage.  Fortunately  Stephano  did 
not  return  from  his  pretended  visit  to 
his  father,  sending  word  that  the  good 
man  had  died  that  morning. 


As  regards  Giacomo,  Barnabas  kept 
him  so  busy  at  his  duties,  that  he  had 
little  chance  of  observing  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  departure  that  was  going  on 
in  the  palace. 

Barnabas  was  careful  also  to  see  that 
his  six  Venetian  gondoliers  were  kept 
out  of  the  way,  after  they  had  returned 
from  the  Lido,  whither  they  had  been 
sent  with  Richard.  He  had,  therefore, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  his  doings 
were  unobserved. 

At  sundown  he  sent  them  on  a  distant 
mission  to  a  remote  part  of  the  Lagunes, 
and  then,  giving  Giacomo  the  leave  of 
absence  he  had  asked  for^  stood  alone  in 
his  deserted  palace. 

Strange  that  he  should  experience  a 
feeling  of  sadness,  now  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  him  to  leave  its  halls  and 
galleries ! 

Yet  so  it  was. 

For  a  fleeting  period  he  had  played 
the  part  of  a  grand  signer;  he  had  in- 
dulged in  all  the  pleasures  of  wealth 
and  enjoyed  all  the  power  of  position. 
He  had  reveled  in  a  soldier's  ideal  holi- 
day, and,  now  that  it  must  come  to  an 
end,  he  could  not  help  wishing  tliat  it 
might  have  lasted  forever. 

And  blended  with  this  desire  was  an-, 
other  feeling. 

What  if  it  had  been  his  lot  to  be  born 
to  wealth  and  power?  What  if  he  had 
been  the  owner  of  a  palace  like  the 
Palazzo  Guerini? — ^a  Venetian  senator, 
for  instance?  Ah,  then — ^but  why  in- 
dulge in  a  dream  so  extravagant  ? 

He  was  a  -vild  soldier  of  fortune, 
trained  for  war,  not  for  love,  and  he 
must  live  out  his  destiny  to  the  end. 

With  thoughts  like  these  surging 
through  his  brain,  Barnabas  passed  out 
of  the  main  portal  of  the  Palazzo 
Guerini.  He  stood  on  the  marble  steps 
that  descended  into  the  Canal  of 
San  Marco,  watching  for  a  passing 
gondola. 

At  last  he  descried  one  coming  from 
the  direction  of  the  ducal  palace,  and 
beckoned  the  gondolier  to  approach. 
When  the  latter,  in  obedience  to  the 
signal,  drew  near,  Barnabas  hailed  him 
with  the  cry : 

Art  for  hire,  sirrah?  " 

Yes,  eccellenza/'  answered  the  man. 

'*  yhcn  ril  engage  thee  to  row  me  to' 
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the  Lido/'  said  Barnabas,  "and  give 
thee  a  ducat  for  thy  pains/' 

This  munificent  offer  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  gondolier  brought  the  boat 
up  to  the  steps  with  a  few  skilful  sweeps 
of  his  oar.  Barnabas  entered  the  pavil- 
ion, directed  the  man  to  row  him  to  a 
certain  trim  felucca  anchored  among  the 
larger  vessels,  and  a  moment  after- 
wards he  was  being  borne  away  for- 
ever from  the  scene  of  Ms  brief  princely 
career. 

As  he  passed  out  of  the  Canal  of  San 
Marco,  he  observed  another  gondola  in 
the  act  of  entering  it.  One  glance  at 
the  man  who  was  laboring  at  the  oar 
sufficed  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
Martin. 

The  honest  fellow  was  evidently  just 
returning  from  the  Isle  Diavolo,  and 
Barnabas  determined  to  ascertain  how 
he  had  prospered  on  his  mission. 

With  this  idea  in  view  he  ordered  his 
gondolier  to  intercept  him,  and,  when 
the  two  boats  were  alongside,  called  out 
in  English: 

"  Well,  did  you  find  your  comrade  at 
his  post  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  overjoyed  he  was  to  see 
me,"  answered  Martin  in  the  same 
tongue,  well  knowing  that  the  Venetian 
coidd  not  understand  him.  "  He  was  in 
a  terrible  frame  of  mind — almost  crazed 
with  the  life  he  has  been  leading — ^but 
he  swore  he  would  have  remained  faith- 
ful until  death." 

"  Did  you  deliver  my  message  -to 
him?" 

"  I  did." 

"  And  what  did  he  sav  ?  " 

t/ 

"  That  he  would  do  your  bidding  to 
the  letter,  captain." 

"  Then,"  said  Barnabas,  "  if  Richard 
does  not  fail  me  all  may  go  well." 

"  He  will  not  fail  you,"  replied  Mar- 
tin, "for,  while  returning  hither,  I 
passed  a  felucca  sailing  towards  the  place 
whence  I  came,  and  in  the  stern  sat 
Richard  and  his  two  comrades." 

"  Good !  "  exclaimed  Barnabas,  add- 
ing, "  And  now,  my  brave  fellow,  all  de- 
pends upon  your  skill  and  courage  to 
make  this  adventure  the  most  glorious 
we  have  ever  undertaken.  Farewell, 
and  may  God  prosper  you !  " 

With  these  words,  he  waved  an  adieu 
to  his  squire,  and,  commanding  his  gon- 


dolier to  resume  rowing,  proceeded  on 
his  course. 

When  his  captain  had  departed,  Mar- 
tin returned  to  his  oar  and  made  his 
way  along  the  Canal  of  San  Marco 
towards  the  Palazzo  Guerini.  He  had 
been  provided  with  a  key  to  the  door 
opening  upon  the  landing  of  the  small 
water  gate,  and,  rowing  thither,  he  left 
his  gondola,  opened  this  door,  and  en- 
tered the  palace. 

Proceeding  immediately  to  his  mas- 
ter's chamber,  he  went  over  to  the  cab- 
inet and  looked  in  the  little  drawer  in 
which  he  had  seen  Barnabas  place  the 
bracelet  that  was  to  serve  him  as  a 
talisman. 

The  drawer  was  empty. 

^*  Strange!  "  he  muttered.  "  I  could 
sw  ear  I  saw  the  captain  put  the  trinket 
here." 

Thinking  that  he  might  have  been 
mistaken,  however,  he  ransacked  all  the 
other  drawers  and  compartments,  with 
the  same  result. 

What  was  he  to  do  ? 

It  was  evident  that  the  bracelet  had 
disappeared,  and  yet  how  could  he  hope 
to  succeed  in  his  undertaking  without 
it? 

In  this  dilemma,  his  first  thought  was 
to  make  a  thorough  search  of  the  cham- 
ber, in  the  hope  of  finding  the  article 
secreted  in  some  other  place;  but  he 
soon  realized  that  this  would  require 
more  time  than  he  had  at  his  disposal. 

It  was  already  half  past  seven;  and, 
as  he  must  go  to  Vecchio's  house  before  . 
proceeding  to  the  Pilano  palace,  he  had 
but  a  few  minutes  to  spare  at  the  most, 
if  he  would  reach  his  destination  at  the 
appointed  hour. 

Should  he  go  without  the  bracelet  and 
trust  to  fortune  ? 

No,  he  dared  not  do  that.  The  hazard 
wotdd  be  too  great.  For,  if  he  appeared 
at  the  water  gate  of  the  palace  without 
the  talisman,  it  was  more  than  probable 
that  the  Donna  Bianca  would  refuse  to 
enter  his  gondola,  and,  consequently,  all 
the  deep  laid  plans  of  Barnabas  be  frus- 
trated. 

Fortunately  Martin  was  a  man  of 
ready  wit;  so,  although  he  was  at  first 
greatly  flustered,  he  soon  invented  an 
expedient  to  help  himself  out  of  his 
difficulty. 
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"  If  one  bracelet  cannot  be  procured/^ 
he  mused,  "  why  not  another  ?  In  the 
excitement  and  hurry  of  her  departure 
the  lady  is  not  likely  to  mark  whetlier 
it  be  of  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  or  of  one 
design  or  another.  And  certainly  there 
are  jewelers  enough  in  Venice  to  furnish 
me  the  article  I  require." 

No  sooner  had  this  project  entered  his 
mind  than  he  hastened  to  put  it  in  exe- 
cution. Leaving  the  palace,  he  sprang 
into  his  gondola,  rowed  to  the  Square 
of  St.  Mark,  where  the  shops  were  lo- 
cated, purchased  a  cheap  copper  bracelet 
from  a  Hebrew  jeweler,  and  then  made 
all  possible  haste  to  the  house  of  Taddeo 
Vecchio. 

The  scholar  met  him  on  the  landing, 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  greatly 
perturbed. 

*^From  whom  do  you  come?"  he  asked, 
as  Martin  rowed  to  the  steps. 

*'  From  Sir  Richard  Marsden,  signer," 
answered  Martin. 

"  Then  hasten  to  the  Pilano  palace," 
said  the  scholar, "  and  inform  the  Donna 
Bianca  that  her  friend,  Taddeo  Vecchio, 
is  dying." 

"  I  know  my  message,  signer/* 

"  And  your  duty  as  well?  " 

*'  Yes,  eccellenza." 

"  Then  be  off,  you  rogue,  without  an 
instant's  delay,  or  you'll  be  late  in  reach- 
ing your  destination." 

Realizing  that  the  scholar  spoke  the 
truth,  Martin  pushed  out  into  the  canal, 
and,  bending  to  his  oar  with  a  will,  soon 
reached  the  entrance  to  the  narrow  pas- 
sage that  led  to  the  water  gate  of  the 
Pilano  palace. 

As  he  turned  into  it  the  great  clock  of 
St.  Mark^s  struck  eight. 

''  Diavolo !  "  he  exclaimed  anxiously. 
« I'm  late." 

He  knew  that  it  would  take  him  a 
minute  at  least  to  arrive  at  the  water 
gate  of  the  palace. 

A  minute  ? 

'Twas  but  an  insignificant  loss  of  time 
on  his  part,  and  doubtless  would  have 
no  effect  upon  the  result  of  his  mission; 
yet  it  caused  him  a  strange  uneasiness. 
And  this  anxiety  was  augmented  when, 
on  drawing  near  the  water  gate,  he  be- 
held a  shadowy  gondola  emerge  from 
it,  and  glide  of!  silently  and  swiftly  to- 
wards the  Canal  of  San  Marco. 
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A  moment  afterwards  his  own  boat 
passed  under  the  archway  and  came  to  a 
stop  beside  the  landing. 

Leaping  out,  he  sprang  up  the  steps 
to  the  door  and  knocked  for  admittance. 
His  summons  was  quickly  answered  by 
the  doorkeeper,  who,  regarding  him  with 
a  supercilious  expression,  demanded  his 
business. 

"  I  have  come  for  the  Donna  Bianca," 
cried  Martin  excitedly,  ^^  to  fetch  her  to 
the  bedside  of  her  fnend,  Taddeo  Vec- 
chio, who  is  dying." 

^^  Indeed  ?  "  returned  the  doorkeeper 
mockingly.  "  Why,  a  fellow  of  your  ilk 
called  for  the  lady  but  a  moment  ago, 
and  took  her  off  in  his  gondola." 

"  The  Donna  Bianca  ?  "  gasped  Mar- 
tin with  a  terrible  sinking  of  the  heart. 

"The  Donna  Bianca,"  echoed  the 
doorkeeper. 

And  before  Martin  could  question  him 
further,  he  slammed  the  door  shut  in 
his  face. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  SITUATION  IS  CRITICAL. 

While  Martin  was  bemoaning  the 
misfortune  that  had  befallen  him,  the 
door  of  the  palace  reopened,  and  a  Car- 
melite monk  appeared  upon  the  landing. 

It  was  the  Fra  Nicolino. 

He  had  been  standing  in  the  hallway, 
near  the  door,  and  had  overheard  every 
word  of  the  dialogue  between  Martin 
and  the  doorkeeper.  And  as  he  had, 
but  a  minute  before,  seen  the  Donna 
Beatrice ,  depart  from  the  palace  in  a 
gondola  that  had  called  ostensibly  to 
convey  the  Donna  Bianca  to  Vecchio's 
dwelling,  the  appearance  of  a  second 
gondola  on  the  same  errand  aroused  his 
suspicions. 

As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  behind 
him,  therefore,  and  they  were  alone,  he 
turned  to  Martin  with  the  question : 

"  Tell  me,  my  honest  fellow,  who  sent 
you  here  ?  " 

"The  scholar,  Vecchio,"  answered 
Martin. 

"  Speak  lower,  or  we  may  be  over- 
heard," said  the  monk;  continuing,  "  On 
what  errand  did  he  send  you  ?  " 

*^To  fetch  the  Donna  Bianca  to  his 
bedside,  as  he  is  djdng,"  replied  Martin. 

Now    certain    that    treachery    was 
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abroad,  and  determined  to  probe  tlie 
matter  to  the  bottom,  Fra  Nicolino  Bud- 
deiily  changed  his  tone,  and,  fixing  upon 
Martin  a  threatening  glance,  whispered 
sternly : 

"  That  is  a  lie.  I  left  Vecchio's  house 
but  an  hour  ago,  and  he  was  in  the  best 
of  health.  Come,  sirrah,  answer  my 
questions  truthfully,  or  it  will  go  hard 
M'ith  you !    Who  employs  you?  ^' 

Confronted  with  such  a  question,  the 
Englishman  was  completely  bewildered, 
and  he  cried  out  in  his  native  language : 

"  May  St.  Martin,  my  patron,  help  me 
out  of  this  fix;  for  I  can  see  no  way  out 
myself! '' 

Fra  Xicolino  smiled  grimly. 

"You  need  not  answer/'  he  said  re- 
assuringly, "for  your  tongue  has  be- 
trayed you.  You  are  in  the  employ  of 
the  English  condottiere,  Barnabas.  I 
am  his  friend,  and  you  can,  therefore, 
trust  me.  Tell  me,  how  did  it  happen 
that  you  arrived  here  late  tonight  ?  " 

Martin  remained  silent. 

"  You  need  not  fear  me,**  went  on  the 
Carmelite;  "  I  am  in  your  captain's  con- 
fidence, and  know  all  of  his  designs.  In- 
deed, if  yon  wish  me  to  aid  you  in  your 
present  difficulty,  you  must  reply  to 
what  I  ask." 

Realizing  that  he  was  known,  and 
being  in  sore  need  of  assistance  and  ad- 
vice, Martin  resolved  to  trust  the  Car- 
melite implicitly. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  since  you  are  my 
captain's  friend,  and  seem  disposed  to 
help  me,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  came  to  be 
detained/' 

Then  he  related  as  briefly  as  possible 
the  story  of  his  search  for  the  stolen 
bracelet,  and  of  his  visit  to  the  Hebrew 
jeweler's  to  procure  another  to  take  its 
place. 

Fra  Nicolino  listened  attentively,  and, 
when  he  had  finished,  said: 

"  It  is  apparent  that  Captain  Barna- 
bas has  been  harboring  traitors  in  his 
household.    We  must  go  to  him  at  once." 

"  Without  the  Donna  Bianea  ?  "  asked 
Martin  in  affright. 

"  Tliat  lady,''  returned  the  Carmelite 
with  emotion,  "  is  unfortunatelv  in  the 
])ower  of  others.  Come,  let  us  hasten 
to  your  master! " 

With  these  words  he  entered  the  pavil- 
ion of  the  gondola.    Martin  resumed  his 


place  at  the  oar,  and,  leaving  the  water 
gate,  the}'  were  soon  gliding  along  the 
Canal  of  8an  Marco  to  the  Lido. 

In  the  mean  time  Barnabas  and  liiB 
companions  on  the  felucca  were  anxious- 
ly awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  squire  and 
the  Donna  Beatrice. 

True  to  his  word,  the  skipper  had 
prepared  the  little  vessel  for  departure 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Everv  stitch  of 
canvas  was  in  place,  every  rope  stretched, 
so  that  the  instant  the  lady  was  received 
on  board,  they  could  raise  sail,  lift  an- 
chor, and  put  out  to  sea. 

Barnabas  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
felucca's  stem,  scanning  the  waters  of 
the  bay  in  the  direction  of  the  city  with 
eager  eyes.  St.  Mark's  great  clock  had 
struck  eight  some  time  before.  It  was 
growing  dark,  and  the  full  moon  was  )3e- 
ginuing  to  assert  its  hallowing  influence 
over  the  world. 

A  few  gay  revelers  were  already 
abroad,  and  the  music  of  their  laughter 
mingled  agreeably  with  the  melodious 
songs  of  the  gondoliers  as  they  labored 
at  their  oars. 

AH  at  once  the  knight  descried  a  long, 
black  gondola  approaching  the  felucca 
from  the  Canal  of  San  Marco.  He  gazed 
at  it  intently  for  some  moments,  and 
then,  recognizing  the  peculiar,  awkward 
motions  that  characterized  the  rowing 
of  his  squire,  exclaimed  with  a  sigh  of 
3^1ief: 

"  At  last  thev  have  come !  " 

Then  he  sought  out  the  skipper,  is- 
sued a  few  final  commands  to  him  in  a 
low  voice,  and,  returning  to  his  seat, 
awaited  the  gondola's  arrival. 

When  it  grazed  the  felucca's  side,  he 
sprang  forward  to  assist  the  Donna  Bcp.- 
trice  on  board.  He  leaned  over  the  gun- 
wale, reached  down,  opened  the  pavilion 
of  the  gondola,  and  then 

He  drew  back  with  a  cry  of  astonish- 
ment; for,  instead  of  the  lady,  a  Car- 
melite monk  came  forth.  - 

Without  an  instant's  hesitation  he 
clambered  on  board  the  vessel,  threw 
back  his  cowl,  and  revealed  to  the  won- 
dering gaze  of  the  knight  the  ascetic 
countenance  of  Fra  Nicolino. 

"  Captain  Barnabas,"  began  the  monk 
gravely,  "I  have  come  here  to  consult 
iiith  you.  Let  us  withdraw  to  a  place 
where  we  can  convers^e  unheard.'^ 
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Utterly  dumfounded  at  this  unex- 
pected change  in  the  aspect  of  affaire, 
Barnabas  conducted  the  Carmelite  to  a 
seat  in  the  stern^  and,  sitting  down  be- 
side him,  asked  anxiously : 
**  Has  our  plot  miscarried  ? 

"  It  has,"  was  the  solemn  reply,  **  and, 
what  is  worse,  the  Donna  Beatrice  is  in 
the  hands  of  traitors/' 

"  In  the  hands  of  traitors  ?  "  cried 
Barnabas  aghast.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

^'  I  mean,"  said  Fra  Nicolino  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  emotion,  "  that  while  we 
were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  your  gon- 
dola at  the  Pilano  palace  this  evening,  a 
strange  boat  called  at  the  water  gate* 
promptly  on  the  stroke  of  eight,  and 
carried  the  sweet  young  lady  off — where 
God  only  knows." 

^*But  my  man — Martin — where  was 
he?" 

"  He  arrived  just  a  minute  too  late.^^ 

The  knight's  brow  darkened  wrath- 
fully. 

"  What,  he  failed  me  ?  "  he  cried  with 
a  terrible  oath.  "  Then  he  shall  answer 
for  his  tardiness  with  his  life." 

"Hold!"  said  the  Carmelite  per- 
suasively. "You  do  your  man  an  in- 
justice. Restrain  your  anger  until  you 
have  heard  me  through,  and  you  will 
see  that  he  was  not  to  blame." 

Then  he  explained  to  Barnabas  how 
the  bracelet  had  been  stolen  from  his 
cabinet,  and  how  Martin  had  been 
obliged  to  lose  much  valuable  time  in 
searchthg  among  the  shops  for  another. 
And  he  added: 

"Captain  Barnabas,  it  is  apparent 
that  you  have  traitors  among  your  ser- 
vants. For  the  kidnapper  of  the  Donna 
Beatrice  was  not  only  provided  with  the 
bracelet,  but  with  the  story  we  had 
agreed  upon  as  well.  He  claimed  to  have 
been  sent  to  the  palace  by  the  dying 
Vecchio  to  bring  the  Donna  Bianca  to 
his  bedside.  Have  you  any  retainers  in 
your  employ  whom  you  might  suspect  ?  ^^ 

Barnabas  pondered  some  time  before 
replying.  Then,  with  a  spontaneous 
outburst  of  sudden  conviction: 

"Stephano  is  the  traitor  1 "  he  cried 
passionately.  "  It  is  that  crafty  Vene- 
tian clerk  who  has  betrayed  me." 

"  What,  yon  had  a  Venetian  in  your 
employ  ?  "  asked  the  monk  quickly. 


"  Aye,  several." 

Fra  Nicolino  shook  his  head  gravely. 

"  Then  the  affair  is  even  more  serious 
than  I  thought,"  he  said. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Barna- 
bas. 

"  That  you  have  been  harboring  state 
spies  in  your  household." 

The  knight  started  back  in  alarm;  he 
fully  realized  the  significance  of  the  Car- 
melite^s  conclusion.  If  it  were  correct, 
his  true  character  and  designs  were  al- 
ready known  to  the  Council  of  Ten,  and 
he  could  hardly  hope  to  escape  from 
Venice  with  his  life. 

The  situation  was  indeed  critical. 

True,  if  he  left  the  Lagunes  at  once, 
he  might  still  make  off  in  safety;  but 
he  would  rather  perish  than  abandon 
the  Donna  Beatrice.  He  had  pledged 
his  honor  to  save  her,  and  was  resolved 
to  abide  by  his  word.  Yet  how  was  he 
to  do  so,  not  knowing  where  she  was? 
Who  were  these  mysterious  strangers 
who  had  abducted  her,  and  how  did  they 
get  such  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
plans? 

In  vain  did  he  and  the  Carmelite  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  her  whereabouts;  in 
vain  did  they  endeavor  to  formulate  a 
project  for  her  rescue.  Three  hours 
passed  by  without  their  being  able  to 
come  to  a  decision — hours  of  fruitless 
conjecture  and  maddening  inactivity. 

At  last  midnight  arrived,  and  with  it 
a  visitor. 

The  clock  of  St.  Mark's  was  still  strik- 
ing the  hour,  when  a  gondola  drew  near, 
and  a  voice  called  over  the  water: 

"I  bear  a  message  for  the  English 
traveler.    Mav  I  come  aboard?  " 

Barnabas  glanced  inquiringly  at  Fra 
Nicolino. 

"  Eeceive  him,  by  all  means,"  said  the 
monk  curtly. 

Whereupon  the  knight  called  back 
an  assent  to  the  visitor's  request,  and 
the  gondola  came  gliding  over  the  water 
to  the  felucca's  side. 

A  moment  afterwards  its  occupant 
boarded  the  vessel,  and  approached  Bar- 
nabas and  the  Carmelite  with  on  obse- 
quious bow. 

Then  it  could  be  seen  that  he  was  at- 
tired in  the  garb  of  a  fisherman,  and  that 
his  face  was' masked. 


(To  le  continued.) 


Blind  Luck. 


BY  JARED  T.  FULLER. 

A  strange  robbery  which  took  place  under  a  detective's  nose.    How  a  chance  meeting  with 

a  friend  is  the  cause  of  a  night  chase  in  a  police  boat. 


THERE  are  two  callings  which,  above 
all  others,  are  deemed  exciting  and 
adventurous  by  those  not  familiar  with 
them,  and  how  erroneous  their  idea  is 
none  know  better  than  those  who  have 
followed  one  or  the  other. 

These  callings  whose  exciting  interest 
is  sd  overrated  are  those  of  the  sailor  and 
the  special  police  officer,  whose  time  and 
talents  (what  few  he  may  have)  are  de- 
voted to  the  detection  of  criminals. 

Poor  Jack  finds  very  little  of  the  ex- 
citement of  Captain  Marryat's  sea  novels 
in  his  hard  existence,  and  the  *^  Old 
Sleuths  ^'  and  "  Simon  Sharps  ^^  of  the 
Half  Dime  Dreadfuls  seem  to  have  ab- 
sorbed nearly  all  the  adventurous  cases 
known  to  detective  annals. 

Occasionally,  of  course,  a  man  will  be 
assigned  to  a  case  which  has  about  it 
some  element  of  the  mysterious  and 
thrilling;  but  although  I  was  on  the  de- 
tective corps  of  a  large  city  for  nearly 
fort}'^  years,  I  can  count  on  my  ten 
fingers,  I  think,  all  the  cases  which  en- 
tailed any  adventure  or  very  much  ex- 
citement. 

The  usual  sum  and  substance  of  a 
case  was  a  continued  examination  of 
people's  lives  for  years  back,  and  the 
keeping  of  a  watchful  oversight  over 
their  present  movements. 

Chance,  more  than  anything  else,  wins 
the  detective  his  honors,  and  often  wins 
them  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
"  theory.''  Why,  I  have  even  been  en- 
gaged on  a  ease  by  the  very  person  who 
committed  the  crime ! 

That  reminds  me  of  an  incident  that 
occurred  all  of  twenty  years  ago,  and 
which,  at  the  time,  the  papers  called 
"  The  Great  Herncastle  Robbery."  Cap- 
tain Romney  was  my  superior  then,  and 
he  assigned  the  case  to  me. 

That  you  may  better  understand  the 
case  let  me  sketch  a  short  historv  of 
the  people  connected  vrith  the  robbery. 


Julian  Herncastle  was  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  the  city,  and  besides  a 
large  fortune  left  him  by  his  father,  had 
accumulated  a  good  bit  of  property  in 
his  long  business  career.  He  had  mar- 
ried rather  late  in  life,  and  his  wife  had 
soon  died,  leaving  him  one  child — b,  girl. 

This  child — Marion  Herncastle — ^was 
not  quite  seventeen  when  her  father 
died,  and  at  the  time  was  attending  a 
fashionable  boarding  school  up  town  as 
a  "  day  pupil." 

Her  father's  establishment  was  at  once 
broken  up,  and  she  went  to  the  school  as 
a  boarder.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  her  father's  executor,  and 
her  uncle  and  guardian,  Miles  Hern- 
castle. 

This  Miles  Herncastle,  her  father's 
only  brother,  was  made  sole  executor  by 
the  will,  and  at  once  entered  into  the 
administration  of  Marion's  property,  for, 
excepting  several  little  legacies  to  the 
servants  and  a  very  handsome  sum  given 
to  his  brother,  Julian  Herncastle  had 
left  his  entire  fortune  to  his  daughter. 

Having  closed  the  great  up  town 
house,  which  was  part  of  Marion's  share, 
her  uncle  placed  a  watchman  in  charge 
to  care  for  the  family  plate  and  jewels 
and  commenced  to  "  straighten  out " 
the  property,  as  he  called  it,  although,  as 
his  brother  Julian  had  been  a  most 
methodical  and  clear  headed  business 
man,  there  was  doubt  in  some  quarters 
as  to  what  this  "straightening  out" 
might  mean.  But  this  I  learned  after- 
wards. 

The  matter  first  came  to  my  attention 
through  the  ordinary  police  channels. 
A  woman  named  McCarty,  whose  hus- 
band was  a  night  watchman,  reported 
that  "  her  man  "  had  not  returned  home 
for  two  days,  and  she  was  frightened 
over  his  absence,  as  he  was  a  most  re- 
spectable, steady  going  man. 

He  was  watching  at  a  house  np  the 
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avenue,  and  inquiry  brought  out  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  JuUan  Herneastle  house. 

She  had  been  to  the  house,  but  could 
get  no  answer  to  her  summons  for  ad- 
mittance, and  was  afraid  that  something 
had  happened. 

Mr.  Miles  Herneastle  was  communi- 
cated with  at  once,  and  went  with  the 
officers  to  his  late  brother's  residence. 
True  enough,  something  had  happened, 
and  something  very  serious,  too. 

The  brick  vault  in  which  the  plate  and 
other  valuables  which  had  not  been 
taken  to  the  bank  were  kept  had  been 
broken  into,  and  the  burglars  had  made 
a  clean  sweep.  In  the  basement  the 
policemen  found  the  watchman  with  a 
broken  skull  and  so  injured  that  he 
could  not  speak.  Of  course  he  was 
bundled  off  to  the  hospital  and  the  case 
reported  to  the  chief. 

Mr.  Herneastle  had  an  interview  with 
Captain  Eomney  at  once,  and  afterwards 
the  captain  sent  me  to  the  adminis- 
trator's office. 

"Mr.  Spink,'^  said  Mr.  Herneastle, 
after  telling  me  everything  he  knew 
about  the  case,  "  I  want  you  to  spare  no 
effort  in  discovering  the  perpetrators  of 
this  deed,  but  I  must  request  you  to  work 
quickly. 

"  I  have  made  arrangements  to  go  to 
Europe — ^business  arrangements  which 
cannot  be  broken,  mind  you — one  week 
from  today.  If  you  find  your  men  and 
get  the  plate,  or  find  out  where  it  is,  by 
that  time,  I'll  make  you  a  present  of  one 
thousand  dollars.^' 

With  this  inducement,  you  may  be 
sure  that  I  promised  to  do  my  best,  and 
assured  him  of  the  fact.  While  I  was 
jotting  down  some  notes  of  the  inter- 
view in  my  book,  Mr.  Herneastle  sum- 
moned a  clerk. 

"Mr.  Smith,'*  he  said,  passing  the 
young  man  a  note  and  a  bunch  of  keys, 
'*  you  will  please  get  an  expressman  and 
go  to  my  late  brother's  residence  and 
send  the  two  trunks,  which  are  in  my 
old  room  on  the  second  floor"  (Mr. 
Herneastle  had  lived  at  his  brother's 
house  before  Julian's  demise)  "  down  to 
my  lodgings.  I  was  up  there  last  week 
and  picked  up  some  clothing  which  I 
thought  I  might  need  on  my  journey; 
but  I  believe  that  I  did  not  lock  the 
trunks. 


"  There  are  the  keys,  Mr.  Smith,  and 
you  will  please  see  that  the  trunks  are 
fastened  before  you  let  the  expressman 
have  them. 

"  One  moment,  please,"  he  added,  as 
the  clerk  was  about  to  turn  away; 
"would  you  not  like  to  see  the  house, 
Mr.  Spink  ?  You  might  discover  some- 
thing to  help  you," 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Then  go  up  with  Mr.  Smith.  Get  a 
carriage,  Mr.  Smith,  and  render  Mr. 
Spink  every  assistance  in  your  power." 

I  thanked  him  and  went  up  town  with 
the  clerk.  I  was  alreadv  familiar  with 
the  details  of  the  burglary  as  reported 
by  the  officers  who  had  first  entered  the 
house. 

The  "  break  "  was  a  very  simple  one, 
for  the  vault  door  was  not  one  of  the 
best,  and  the  work  of  one  or  two  men  for 
a  couple  of  hours  could  have  easily  ac- 
complished it. 

I  did  have  curiosity  enough  to  go  up 
stairs  with  Mr.  Smith,  who,  having  given 
Mr.Herncastle's  order  to  the  new  watch- 
man, was  allowed  to  remove  the  trunks. 

True  enough,  Mr.  Herneastle  had  not 
locked  one  of  them,  but  I  saw  the  clerk 
close  and  lock  it  myself,  and  then  he 
and  the  expressman  took  it  down  stairs. 

The  second  one  was  as  heavy,  so  the 
expressman  said,  as  though  loaded  with 
rocks,  and  he  and  Mr.  Smith  and  the 
watchman  all  puffed  and  blew  over  their 
exertions  in  carrying  it  out  to  the  wagon, 
as  though  it  was  an  elephant  they  were 
removing. 

Then  the  expressman  drove  away,  Mr. 
Smith  went  back  to  the  office,  and  after 
another  casual  look  through  the  dark- 
ened rooms,  filled  with  linen  shrouded 
furniture,  I  went  away  little  wiser  than 
I  was  before. 

Well,  I  won't  weary  you  by  detailing 
my  work  during  that  week.  I  followed 
every  possible  suggestion  of  a  clue,  but 
they  all  brought  me  to  a  blank  wall. 

There  really  wasn't  anything  in  the 
case  out  of  the  usual  run  of  similar  rob- 
beries, excepting  that  the  burglars  had 
not  left  the  first  trace  which  amounted 
to  anything. 

I  even  had  a  man  interview  all  the 
'*  fences  "  in  the  city,  and  in  neighbor- 
ing towns,  with  a  list  of  the  plate  and 
jewelry,  in  the  hope  that  the  burglars 
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had  already  tried  to  dispose  of  some  of 
their  booty;  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

On  the  day  before  Mr.  Herneastle  was 
to  sail  for  Europe  I  was  no  nearer  a 
solution  of  the  mystery  than  I  had  been 
on  first  taking  the  case. 

When  1  went  to  make  my  last  report 
to  him  in  the  afternoon,  1  found  him 
very  busy.  The  steamship  upon  which 
he  had  secured  his  passage  to  Liverpool 
— the  Budapest — ^^vas  to  sail  at  five 
the  next  morning,  and  he  was  going 
aboard  that  evening.  I  rode  down  to 
the  wharf  with  him,  as  he  had  not  time 
before  to  listen  to  me. 

"  Do  what  you  can,  Mr.  Spink,^'  lie 
said,  when  he  reached  the  steamship 
dock.  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  to  go,  but 
it  is  necessary.  I  shall  return  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  I  want  you 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  fathoming 
the  mystery,  and  regaining  my  ward's 
])roperty. 

"'  Now,  if  yon  will  oblige  me  so  much, 
1  wish  you  would  step  over  to  the  office 
and  get  the  key  to  my  stateroom  whUe  1 
see  about  my  boxes.'' 

Of  course,  I  did  so,  and  returning  with 
the  key,  foimd  Mr.  Herneastle  awaiting 
me  with  ill  concealed  impatience.  As 
he  had  all  night  to  wait  for  the  steamer 
to  start,  this  fact  struck  me  as  rather 
odd. 

The  deck  of  the  Budapest  was 
crowded  with  people,  not  passengei*s  of 
that  vessel,  however,  but  of  another 
steamship — the  San  Salvador,  belonging 
to  the  same  company — ^whicli  lay  in  the 
outer  tier.  The  San  Salvador  was  to 
start  in  half  an  hour  for  Rio  Janeiro  and 
other  South  American  ports. 

Mr.  Herneastle  insisted  on  my  going 
]>elow  with  him,  and  after  seeing  him 
comfortably  established  in  his  stateroom 
and  conversing  with  him  for  five  min- 
utes or  so,  I  departed. 

Before  I  left  the  outer  cabin,  however, 
I  fell  in  with  an  old  friend  of  mine; 
AVilliam  Miett  by  name,  as  keen  an  ob- 
server of  human  nature  as  I  ever  saw,  as 
well  he  might  be  considering  the  ex- 
]>erience  he  had  had  in  my  own  pro- 
fession. 

We  stood  near  thfe  after  companion- 
way,  yet  in  a  position  that  enabled  me  to 
see  down  the  long  corridor,  lined  upon 
one  side  bv  staterooms,  while  we  talked. 


Miett  had  told  me/  in  answer  to  xay 
questions,  that  he  was  going  to  Europe 
on  a  case  which  involved  the  tracing  of 
a  man  who  had  disappeared  some  years 
back,  and  had  just  asked  me  some  ques- 
tions concerning  my  own  case,  when  I 
saw  what  I  thought  to  be  Mr.  Hern- 
castle's  stateroom  door  open,  and  a  man 
come  out. 

I  had  left  the  room  but  fifteen  min- 
utes before  and  was  positive  that  Mr. 
Herneastle  had  been  alone;  but  this  per- 
son was  an  entirely  different  looking  in- 
dividual from  my  employer. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  rather  "  loud  '' 
light  suit,  wore  jewelry  which  might 
bear  inspection,  was  dark  and  Jewish  in 
appearance.  He  came  rapidly  towards 
us  and  i)assed  up  stairs,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  saw  me. 

"  If  you  haven't  anytliing  better  to  do, 
keep  your  eye  on  that  fellow,  Spink," 
whispered  my  friend  swiftly,  in  my  ear. 
"  He's  disguised,  and  he's  put  it  on  in  a 
hurry;  for  he  has  not  gotten  the  stain 
low  enough  down  to  hide  his  own  color, 
and  that  beard  is  false." 

A  light  broke  into  my  mind  of  such 
brightness  afe  to  almost  daze  me  for  the 
moment.  Then  I  clutched  Miett's  arm 
and  dragged  him  upon  deck. 

The  man  in  the  light  suit  was  just 
stepping  upon  the  deck  of  the  San  Sal- 
vador. There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose, 
for  the  huge  engines  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican steamship  were  already  in  motion. 

"That's  my  man,  Miett !"  I  exclaimed, 
excitedly.  "  Telephone  for  the  police 
lx)at  to  overhaul  the  San  Salvador  down 
the  harbor.    Quick !  " 

I  ran  across  the  deck,  and  with  a 
flying  leap  gained  the  San  Salvador's 
rail  just  as  she  swung  off. 

"  Just  in  season  this  time,  sir,"  said 
one  of  the  officers  who  stood  near.  "  T 
don't  see  why  it  is  that  people  have  to 
wait  until  the  last  possible  moment  be- 
fore going  aboard." 

I  didn't  stop  to  inform  him  as  to  the 
reason  of  my  late  appearance,  but  went 
in  search  of  the  captain.  I  foimd  him 
with  the  purser,  the  lieutenant  having 
charge  of  the  bridge. 

In  as  few  words  as  possible  I  explained 
my  business  to  them,  and  stated  my 
reas^ons  for  believing  that  there  was  some 
one  aboard  in  disguise,  adding  as  correct 
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an  account  of  the  man^s  appearance  as 
my  momentary  glimpse  of  him  made 
possible. 

"I  know  your  man,  sir/^  said  the 
purser  promptly.  ^^Stateroom  112^name 
Stephen  Lugi.  I  haven't  seen  him  aboard 
yet,  however;  but  I  recognize  the  man 
from  your  description.'^ 

*^  Send  down  and  see  if  his  stateroom 
is  occupied,"  commanded  the  captain. 

In  a- few  moments  the  steward  re- 
turned and  informed  us  that  Mr.  Lugi 
was  not  in  his  room.  Then  the  purser 
and  I  commenced  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  ship,  while  the  captain  prom- 
ised to  burn  signals  on  deck  for  the 
benefit  of  the  police  boat. 

I  went  up  into  the  bow,  and  had  not 
been  there  two  minutes  (the  deck  was 
almost  deserted)  when  I  caught  sight  of 
the  man  in  the  light  suit. 

He  stood  near  the  rail,  and  I  ap- 
proa(;hed  that  side  quietly,  wishiug  to 
have  a  look  at  my  man's  face  before  I 
spoke  to  him. 

As  I  reached  the  rail  I  saw  that  almost 
beneath  the  steamship's  bow  was  a  steam 
launch  which  puffed  along  by  her  side. 

While  my  attention  was  momentarily 
called  to  the  little  craft  in  its  rather 
dangerous  position,  the  man  in  the  light 
suit  made  an  unexpected  movement. 

With  startling  suddenness  he  vaulted 
lightly  over  the  steamship's  fail  and 
plunged  downward  into  the  water.  I 
shouted  to  those  near  at  hand,  and  ran 
back  along  the  deck  to  see  what  could 
have  become  of  the  reckless  fellow. 

But  he  hadnH  been  so  reckless  after 
all.  The  steamship  was  moving  slowly, 
and  he  came  up  and  was  hauled  into  the 
launch  in  less  than  a  minute  after  leap- 
ing. Without  doubt  it  was  all  planned 
beforehand. 

To  prove  that  the  man  in  the  light 
suit  was  not  injured,  I  saw  him  leap  at 
once  to  his  feet  and  with  a  boat  hook 
push  the  launch  off  from  the  side  of  the 
San  Salvador.  At  the  same  instant  I 
heard  the  police  boat  whistle  for  the 
steamship  to  lay  to. 

The  tiny  launch  shot  away  like  a  bird, 
and  I  rushed  to  the  gangway,  explaining 
to  the  captain  what  had  occurred.  Five 
good  minutes  were  lost  in  the  steam- 
ship's laying  to  and  a  boat  from  the 
police  boat  coming  to  take  me  off. 


But  I  had  kept  ^he  lights  of  the 
launch  in  sight,  and  the  moment  I 
stepped  into  the  government  vessel  I 
gave  orders  for  the  pursuit  to  commence. 

There  were  several  vessels  in  the  outer 
harbor,  and  the  launch  seemed  to  wish 
to  avoid  these  as  far  as  possible.  In 
doing  this,  however,  she  ran  directly  un- 
der the  stern  of  a  schooner  which  was 
slowly  beating  in. 

For  several  moments  the  launch  was 
hidden  by  the  bulkier  hull  of  the  sailing 
vessel,  and  then  we  saw  her  darting 
straight  ahead  across  the  bay. 

We  put  on  full  speed  and  began  to 
overhaul  her  very  rapidly,  now  that  we 
were  clear  of  the  other  vessels. 

In  fact,  we  caught  up  with  her  much 
sooner  than  I  had  expected,  for  after  that 
first  spurt  she  moved  slower  and  slower, 
describing  at  times  rather  an  erratic 
course,  and  finally. a  boat  lowered  from 
our  deck  was  able  to  overtake  and  board 
her.  I  went  with  the  boat,  and  fancy 
my  chagrin  when  the  launch  was  found 
to  be  absolutely  unoccupied! 

I  went  back  to  the  police  boat,  shut 
myself  into  the  after  cabin,  and  while  we 
returned  to  town  I  sat  down  and  care- 
fully reviewed  the  whole  matter. 

To  my  mind  there  was  little  doubt 
that  the  passenger  on  the  San  Salvador 
known  as  Stephen  Lugi  and  Jtfr.  Miles 
Herncastle  were  one  and  the  same.  I 
had  seen  the  man  jump  from  the  steam- 
ship's rail ;  I  had  seen  him  safely  hauled 
on  hoard  the  launch;  the  launch  itself 
had  not  been  out  of  my  sight  for  five 
minutes  during  the  whole  chase. 

What  had  become  of  Stephen  Lugi 
and  the  other  man  whom  I  had  seen 
aboard  the  launch? 

Then  I  went  back  further,  and,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Herncastle  and 
Lugi  were  one,  doubtless  Mr.  Herncastle 
and  the  burglar  who  rifled  the  up  town 
residence  of  its  plate  and  jewelry  were 
the  same.  Evidently  he  had  accomplices, 
and  doubtless  they  had  helped  him  in 
the  robl)ery. 

But,  how  had  they  taken  the  booty 
from  the  house  without  being  seen? 
Why,  the  trunks!  I  had  allowed  tlic 
**  swag  *'  to  be  removed  right  under  my 
very  nose  and  hadn't  suspected  it. 

I  went  up  on  deck  and  kicked  myself 
(figuratively  speaking)  until  we  arrived 
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at  the  dock.  It  isn*t  pleasant  to  learn 
that  youVe  been  gulled  by  a  man  like 
Miles  Hemcastle,  when  you  have  been  a 
detective  officer  for  twenty  years. 

I  took  an  officer  and  cab  back  to  the 
steamship  wharf  at  once,  and  went 
aboard  the  Budapest  again.  A  few 
words  with  the  officers  gave  me  the  free- 
dom of  the  ship,  and  I  forced  an  en- 
trance into  Mr.  Herncastle's  stateroom. 

Part  of  the  contents  of  the  valise  he 
had  carried  were  scattered  about  in  con- 
fusion, together,  with  the  clothing  he 
had  worn  down  to  the  vessel  that  even- 
ing. Without  a  doubt  he  was  the 
Stephen  Lugi  who  had  boarded  the  San 
Salvador. 

That  part  of  his  trick  in  itself  was 
a  smart  enough  game  to  fool  me,  or  any 
other  detective,  but  his  escape  to  the 
steam  launch  was  still  better.  And  then, 
what  had  become  of  his  companion  and 
himself  after  that?  It  was  too  far  to 
land  for  them  to  swim.  Had  they  tried 
it  and  been  drowned  ? 

But  I  gave  this  very  little  thought.  A 
man  who  could  plan  such  a  slick  game 
evidently  knew  what  he  was  about  and 
would  not  be  likely  to  make  a  *^  slip  up/' 

At  my  request  all  the  boxes  and  trunks 
marked  with  Miles  Herncastle's  name 
were  gathered  together  and  opened.  As 
I  thought,  there  wasn't  ten  dollars' 
worth  of  property  in  them  all. 

I  went  ashore  and  sought  out  the 
office  of  the  steamship  company.  My 
suspicions  were  again  correct.  The  pas- 
senger on  the  San  Salvador  calling  him- 
self Stephen  Lugi  had  no  baggage  sent 
down  to  the  dock. 

Certainly  Herncastle  had  made  ar- 
rangements to  leave  the  country  by 
other  means  than  either  of  these  vessels. 

Believing  that  every  moment  was 
precious,  I  took  a  cab  again,  and  with 
my  policeman — a  smart  young  fellow 
named  Nagle — still  in  tow,  we  raced  up 
town  to  the  lodgings  Mr.  Herncastle  had 
occupied  since  his  brother's  funeral. 
Although  it  was  past  midnight,  we 
roused  the  landlady,  and  went  through 
the  apartments  formerly  occupied  by 
her  lodger. 

They  were  empty.  The  trunks  which 
had  been  removed  from  his  brother's 
house  were  not  there,  nor  had  I  seen 
them  at  the  steamship  dock. 


Upon  being  questioned,  the  landlady 
replied  that  Mr.  Herncastle  had  sent  off 
a  good  many  boxes  and  trunks  the  day 
before;  it  seemed  strange  to  her  that  a 
man  going  to  Europe  for  such  a  short 
stay  as  he  proposed  should  take  so  much 
baggage. 

Had  the  trunks  all  gone  together? 
No,  in  two  lots.  The  bulk  of  them  went 
in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  afternoon  an 
expressman  came  for  the  three  remain- 
ing tninks — ^which  Mr.  Herncastle 
seemed  to  be  very  particular  about. 

'*  These  are  our  game,  sir/'  suggested 
Nagle,  and  as  the  woman  had  been  ob- 
servant enough  to  notice  to  which  ex- 
press company  the  wagon  belonged  that 
took  the  latter  trunks,  we  hurried  down 
again. 

There  was  a  night  clerk  at  the  office 
of  the  West  End  Transp*ortation  Com- 
pany, and  we  soon  found  our  trunks. 
They  were  marked  to  be  sent  to  a  certain 
dock  on  the  following  morning  to  be 
shipped  aboard  a  sailing  vessel  called 
the  Richard  Amy. 

Of  course  the  express  company  would 
have  objected  to  my  tampering  with  the 
trunks  in  their  care,  so  we  went  away. 

*^  The  Richard  Amy  was  the  name  of 
that  schooner  we  saw  when  we  were 
chasing  the  launch,"  said  Nagle,  as  we 
walked  over  to  the  police  headquarters. 
*'  I  saw  her  name  by  her  stern  light  when 
we  passed  her." 

"Good,"  safd  I.  " The  launch  passed 
close  to  the  stern  and  was  hidden  from 
us.  That's  when  the  men  left  her.  Get 
another  man  and  watch  the  schooner. 
If  she  doesn't  pull  in  tonight  watch  in  a 
rowboat.  If  she  does  go  to  that  dock, 
Nagle,  watch  her  on  the  dock  and 
shadow  every  man  who  leaves  her." 

**Very  good,  sir,''  he  returned,  and 
went  off  at  once,  while  I  went  into  the 
office  for  a  little  sleep. 

About  light  Nagle  sent  up  a  note 
telling  me  that  no  one  had  tried  to  leave 
the  Richard  Amy,  and  that  she  had 
hauled  into  the  wharf.  I  went  down  to 
the  dock  with  the  expressman,  after 
making  some  little  changes  in  my  ap- 
pearance, so  that  Herncastle,  if  he  was 
there,  would  not  become  suspicious. 

I  didn't  see  any  one  who  looked  like 
the  flashily  dressed  Stephen  Lugi;  I 
didn't  expect  that,  however. 
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But  among  the  three  or  four  sailors 
who  manned  the  little  schooner  there 
was  one  who^  although  minus  his  mus- 
tache, and  with  his  hair  clipped  close,  I 
knew  to  be  the  man  I  sought.  It  was 
Miles  Herncastle. 

The  chief  had  sent  me  down  a  file  of 
men,  and  with  their  aid  I  gathered  the 
whole  crew  of  the  schooner  in,  captain, 
cook,  and  all. 

And,  as  it  turned  out  upon  investiga- 
tion, we  not  only  captured  the  men  who 
accomplished  the  Herncastle  robbery, 
but  we  found  the  Richard  Amy  to  be  in 
the  smuggling  business  between  Havana 
and  the  States,  and  all  but  her  cook- — 
who  was  a  poor  '*  innocent,"  as  the  Irish 
call  the  half  witted — concerned  in  the 
work. 

Miles  Herncastle  had  supplied  the 
capital  for  the  smugglers'  ventures,  and 
had  been  the  most  consummate  of  scoun- 
drels for  years.  An  expert,  set  to  work 
on  his  books,  quickly  discovered  that, 


outside  of  the  office  furniture,  the  au- 
thorities would  have  been  able  to  get 
hold  of  nothing  belonging  to  him  had 
he  succeeded  iii  getting  away  in  the 
schooner. 

His  own  property,  the  vast  amount  of 
securities  belonging  to  his  ward,  Marion 
Herncastle,  and  various  amounts  in- 
vested by  him  for  other  people,  had  all 
been  turned  into  cash  and  negotiable 
papers  by  the  wily  administrator,  who, 
if  he  had  had  twenty  four  hours'  more 
time,  would  have  been  well  away  with 
over  a  million  and  a  half. 

I  grant  you  that  there  was  some  little 
excitement  in  this  case,  but  you  can  see 
for  yourself  that  I  exercised  none  of  that 
*'  wonderful  instinct ''  which  seems  to  be 
the  stock  in  trade  of  the  dime  novel 
detective. 

It  was  blind  luck,  that  is  all,  and  al- 
though I  received  some  praise  for  my 
work  in  the  case,  I  really  never  felt  as 
though  it  was  my  due. 


ASTROLOGY. 

Ye  steadfast  stars  that  regulate 
The  devious  ways  of  human  fate 
And  guide  life's  fiery  steeds  with  reins 
That  seem  to  us  but  tangled  skeins 
Of  all  the  secrets  that  your  rays 
Are  guarding  in  the  future's  maze, 
I  seek  to  know  one  mystery: 
What  word,  0  stars,  hath  love  for  me? 


0  wherefore  in  the  distance  roam 
For  that  which  lieth  next  thy  home? 
The  saying  old  dost  thou  not  know, 
"As  'tis  above,  so  'tis  below?" 
But  little  can  it  speed  thy  task 
Assistance  from  the  stars  to  ask. 
Since  of  a  myriad  orbs,  but  two 
Exist  that  may  thee  service  do; 
Yet  if  thou  wilt  thou  canst  divine 
The  ones  that  for  thy  purpose  shine: 
Two  ebon  stars  that  darkly  glow; 
Yet  from  them  floods  of  light  shall  flow 
As  soon,  instead  of  midnight  skies, 
Thou  searchest  in  thy  sweetheart's  eyes. 

Sylveder  Baxter, 


THE  GRAY  FOX  OF   GIBRALTAR.* 

BY  E.  W.  MAYO. 

A  story  of  plot  and  counterplot  in  the  days  when  Spanish  dominion  over  the  gateway  to  tJie 
Mediterranean  was  tottering  to  its  fall ;  also  involving  an  incursion  into  the  domains  of 
Cupid  and  Mars. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

Lieutenant  Mertrbz,  of  the  Spanish  army  stationed  at  Gibraltar,  is  in  love  with  Anita,  who  passes 
for  the  daughter  of  the  Englishman  Courtney,  who  has  amassed  great  wealth  as  a  trader,  but  keeps  the 
fact  concealed.  He  has  an  intense  hatred  for  the  Spaniards  and  is  in  league  wiUi  the  fleet  sailing  from 
England  to  deliver  the  Rock  into  their  hands.  Mertrez,  meanwhile,  is  sent  to  Cordova  to  obtain  rein- 
forcements for  the  garrison,  and  Zanosa,  a  gitano  witch  woman,  whose  son  Brulo  also  wishes  to  win 
Anita,  tells  the  girl  that  dnring  his  absence  her  lover  will  not  remain  true  to  her. 

On  the  second  day  of  his  journey  the  lieutenant  is  warned  by  cries  of  distress  that  help  is  needed 
ahead,  and  hastens  to  the  scene  of  trouble,  where  he  finds  two  bandits — one  of  them  being  Brulo — have 
stopped  a  coach  containing  an  old  man  and  a  very  fair  young  girl.  Mertrez  kills  one  robber  and  puts  the 
other  to  flight,  but  receives  a  bad  sword  thrust  and  is  taken  to  Cordova  and  nursed  by  the  girl  and  her 
father,  Don  Cassava,  for  he  is  too  ill  to  continue  his  journey,  and  has  to  send  on  the  despatches  by  one 
of  the  don's  servants.         « 

At  the  fortress  the  English  fleet  arrives  and  Courtney  gives  to  the  commander  the  fortress  ke3rs, 
whi^h  he  has  obtained  by  skilful  bribery  from  the  Spanish  governor,  and  when  Mertrez  returns  he  finds 
the  English  in  full  possession  ;  he,  himself,  to  his  amazement,  is  put  under  immediate  arrest,  with  the 
prospect  of  court  martial,  because  of  the  delay  in  securing  the  reinforcements. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  DIXXER  AND  A  CONQUEST. 

ON  account  of  his  assistance  in  de- 
livering the  fortress  into  their 
hands,  Courtney  became  at  once  a  per- 
son of  popularity  and  importance 
among  the  British  officers.  He  was  con- 
sulted on  every  important  matter,  was 
invited  on  board  the  ships  and  often 
received  calls  from  the  younger  officers, 
particularly  Lieutenant  Calthorpe,  who 
evinced  a  great  fondness  for  the  old 
man  and  came  often  to  the  warehouse 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  girl  whose  ro- 
mantic story  had  so  interested  him  on 
ihe  occasion  of  his  first  visit. 

But  Anita  was  never  in  evidence  on 
hese  occasions. 

Strangely  enough,  Courtney  did  not 
Jittempt  to  escape  the  attentions  be- 
stowed upon  him,  but  appeared  rather 
to  welcome  them.  Xow  that  he  had 
satisfied  his  cherished  revenge  the  old 
man  seemed  completely  altered. 

He  was  no  longer  the  grim,  repellent 
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figure  that  had  been  familiar  for  so 
many  years  as  the  Gray  Fox.  It  was  as 
if  he  had  mellowed  and  softened  under 
companionship  with  men  of  his  own 
race. 

He  talked  freely.  Occasionally  he 
cracked  jokes  with  the  younger  men, 
but  he  was  fondest  of  all  of  sitting  on 
the  quarter  deck  with  Captain  Dick 
Powelton,  chatting  of  the  departed  days 
when  they  had  served  together  and  re- 
hearsing all  the  events  that  had  taken 
place  in  their  lives  since  then. 

The  business  which  had  been  Court- 
ney's one  engrossing  occupation  no  lon- 
ger seemed  to  interest  him.  The  shop 
in  the  town  was  disposed  of  to  the  sleek 
Moor  at  a  figure  which  astonished  him 
for  its  cheapness  and  made  him  think 
his  employer  had  taken  leave  of  his 
senses. 

The  warehouse  was  gradually  cleared 
of  its  goods.  The  sloop  was  used  only 
in  carrying  its  master  to  and  fro  on  his 
visits  to  the  vessels  of  the  English  fleet. 

Courtney  was  going  out  of  business. 
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He  was  well  aware  that  the  peculiar 
trade  which  he  had  carried  on  could  not 
flourish  under  English  rule.  Moreover, 
he  was  satisfied.    He  had  taken  enough. 

He  was  the  richest  man  in  Gibraltar, 
and  though  the  desire  which  had  be- 
come a  habit,  of  getting  and  keeping 
gold,  had  not  left  him,  he  was  anxious 
to  live  out  his  life  among  the  people  of 
his  own  race.  He  had  been  brought  up 
a  Christian,  and  though  his  conduct  had 
at  times  displayed  serious  lapses,  he  was 
anxious  to  die  "like  a  white  man,'^  as 
he  expressed  it. 

All  these  things  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  man  that  was  absolutely 
puzzling  to  Anita.  He  no  longer  hur- 
ried away  at  the  close  of  their  evening 
meal,  but  would  linger  at  the  table  talk- 
ing to  her  now  and  then,  telling  her  a 
little  of  his  plans  for  going  to  England, 
a  little  of  the  old  days  of  his  seagoing 
life,  and  some  of  the  news  of  what  was 
going  on  about  the  Rock. 

The  climax  of  the  change  came  when 
Courtney  suggested  that  he  should  in- 
vite some  of  the  English  officers  to  din- 
ner. He  broached  the  subject  with  a 
hesitation  quite  different  from  his  uBual 
manner.  Apparently  he  expected  it  to 
be  received  with  surprise. 

Indeed,  it  was  a  startling  innovation 
for  Andrew  Courtney  to  invite  any  one 
to  dine.  Not  within  the  girFs  recollec- 
tion had  any  stranger  passed  the  thresh- 
old of  the  house  in  which  her  lonely 
youth  had  been  spent. 

But  although  her  surprise  was  great, 
the  girl  did  not  betray  it  by  the  least 
sign.  She  merely  adopted  all  her 
father's  suggestions  without  enthusiasm 
and  without  dissent. 

Courtney  was  astonished  by  her  cool 
reception  of  what  was  to  him  a  remark- 
able undertaking,  but  he  had  long  since 
acknowledged  to  himself  that  it  was 
beyond  his  power  to  imderstand  this 
woman.  In  truth,  a  man  much  better 
versed  in  dealing  with  the  sex  than  was 
the  shrewd  old  Scotchman  might  have 
found  Anita  puzzling  at  times. 

Once  he  had  adopted  the  plan  of  giv- 
ing a  dinner,  Courtney  became  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  project.  The 
cooks  received  manifold  directions  to 
prepare  the  most  elaborate  dishes  that 
were  within  their  knowledge.    The  cel- 


lars Mere  ransacked  for  rare  wines,  and 
the  ebon  servants  who  had  hitherto 
guarded  the  great  warehouse  were 
decked  out  in  wonderful  new  Moorish 
costumes  to  -serve  the  tables. 

The  pleasure  which  Courtney  derived 
from  these  preparations  was  almost 
childlike.  In  fact,  to  judge  from  the 
interest  which  he  displayed  in  the  mi- 
nutest details,  one  wculd  have  said  that 
this  could  not  be  the  man  of  stern  tem- 
per and  flinty  heart  who  had  defied  the 
authorities  under  whom  he  lived  for  so 
many  years. 

It  was  Courtney's  desire  that  Anita 
shoidd  be  present  at  the  dinner  after  the 
custom  of  Englishwomen,  and  this  he 
explained  to  her  after  many  halting  be- 
ginnings. Anita  agreed  to  it,  as  she 
agreed  to  all  else  that  he  proposed. 

In  fact,  she  was  glad  of  something  to 
divert  her  mind  and  to  ease,  if  only  for 
a  few  moments,  the  gnawing  pain  in  her 
heart,  that  had  grown  steadily  greater 
since  the  departure  of  her  lover  and 
with  the  hopeless  waiting  for  his  return. 

Having  settled  this  matter,  which 
had  caused  him  much  anxiety,  Courtney 
gave  directions  for  the  preparation  of  a 
new  and  magnificent  gown,  in  order,  as 
he  explained,  that  Anita  might  properly 
honor  the  great  men  who  were  to  be  en- 
tertained. 

As  for  the  officers  themselves,  they 
were  heartily  glad  of  the  variation  from 
the  dullness  of  life  aboard  ship  which 
they  had  borne  unrelieved  for  many 
months.  Besides,  they  were  curious  to 
learn  more  of  the  strange  man  by  whose 
shrewd  aid  England  had  come  into  pos- 
session of  the  magnificent  fortress. 

There  were  no  declinations,  therefore, 
when  Courtney  issued  his  invitations, 
which  included  all  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  six  vessels — some  twenty 
men  altogether. 

Most  eager  of  them  all  was  Lieuten- 
ant Calthorpe,  who  hoped  at  length  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  girl  whom  he 
had  looked  for  in  vain  on  his  visits  to 
the  warehouse.  He  had  reasoned  that 
from  her  origin  and  strange  upbringing 
she  must  be  an  extraordinary  young 
woman,  but  concerning  her,  beyond  the 
fact  of  her  existence,  he  had  said  noth- 
ing to  his  companions. 

It  is  safe  to  sav  that  everv  man  of 
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those  who  landed  from  the  ship's  boats 
in  his  best  uniform  and  proceeded 
under  guide  of  an  Ethiopian  to  Court- 
ney^s  residence  was  astonished  when  he 
entered  the  spacious  hall  and  beheld  the 
beauty  of  its  furnishings  and  the  ranks 
of  stalwart  servants  on  every  hand. 

The  meanness  of  the  structure  itself, 
as  viewed  from  the  street,  and  the  un- 
pretentious appearance  of  Courtney, 
had  prepared  them  for  something  far 
more  humble  than  this  Oriental  mag- 
nificence. 

But  their  surprise  at  these  surround- 
ings was  turned  into  speechless  amaze- 
ment when  Anita  herself  made  her  ap- 
pearance. 

Indeed,  had  Lieutenant  Mertrez,  at 
that  moment  lying  under  guard  in  the 
prison  of  the  little  village  beyond  the 
narrow  neck  of  land,  been  permitted  to 
see  Anita  on  this  evening,  he  would 
scarcely  have  recognized  her. 

The  long  gown,  with  its  sweeping 
train,  gave  her  an  air  of  unaccustomed 
stateliness.  The  gown  itself  was  of 
some  priceless  material  that  had  come 
from  the  cabin  of  a  French  trader, 
wrecked  on  the  coast.  It  was  a  velvety 
fabric  of  a  soft  blue,  but  with  a  sheen 
that  changed  its  hue  constantly  under 
the  glowing  lights  of  the  room? 

Over  it  fell  an  exquisite  fabric  of  lace. 
In  her  dark,  lusterless  hair  glistened  a 
tiara  that  an  Indian  princess  might  have 
worn.  Perhaps  it  had  belonged  to  such 
an  one  once  upon  a  time.  About  her 
neck  were  other  glistening  jewels. 

Her  face  was  not  so  full  of  color  as  it 
had  been  on  that  day  when  she  climbed 
the  great  slope  of  the  cliff  to  meet  her 
lover.  But  her  paleness  and  the  little 
troubled  look  in  her  eyes  rather  height- 
ened the  effect  of  her  beauty. 

So  queenly  was  the  girl  in  her  mag- 
nificence that  she  inspired  a  feeling  of 
diffidence  even  in  these  ready  witted 
sons  of  the  sea. 

Calthorpe  was  dumb  with  admiration. 
He  had  expected  to  see  a  wonl&n  with 
the  rich  beauty  of  the  east,  but  nothing 
more.  But  here  was  one  fitted  to  shine 
among  queens.  The  sultan's  daughter 
was  fairer  than  even  his  fancies  had 
pictured  her. 

He  waited,  watching  her  intently, 
until  the  others  had  been  presented  be- 


fore he  approached.  Then  he  bowed 
low  before  her  with  a  manner  of  so  much 
grace  and  such  undisguised  admiration 
that  in  spite  of  herself  it  sent  a  little 
thrill  through  the  girl. 

She  recognized  him  at  once  as  the 
officer  whom  she  had  observed  on  the 
night  when  she  had  hidden  herself  in 
the  warehouse.  She  had  thought  of 
him  often  before  in  recalling  that  scene 
and  had  been  pleased  with  his  manly 
and  fearless  bearing.  She  had  said  to 
herself : 

"  He  must  be  an  Englishman,  but  he 
is  not  like  any  of  the  English  I  have 
known." 

These  latter,  being  the  traders  who 
frequented  the  port,  were  hardly  mod- 
els of  their  race,  so  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing that  this  clean  limbed  and  handsome 
young  fellow  should  have  made  a  good 
impression  on  the  girl. 

The  warm  color  came  into  the  girl's 
face  as  she  observed  the  deference  of 
the  officer's  greeting.  The  secret  of  her 
birth  was  known  to  him.  In  his  eyes 
she  was  not  the  daughter  of  the  British 
trader,  but  a  princess  of  the  Moors,  the 
child  of  a  ruler. 

There  was  a  natural  satisfaction  in 
Anita's  mind  at  this  thought.  The 
knowledge  of  it  caused  her  to  regard 
Calthorpe  with  greater  interest  and  to 
extend  to  him  a  somewhat  warmer 
greeting  than  she  had  bestowed  upon 
the  others. 

The  young  lieutenant  was  not  slow  to 
recognize  this  fact  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  By  right  of  his  acquaintance 
with  her  father,  Calthorpe  took  posses- 
sion of  a  place  beside  Anita  at  the  table, 
which,  instead  of  chairs,  was  lined  with 
couches  after  the  eastern  fashion. 

There  he  was  again  enchanted  by  her 
conversation,  for  Anita,  though  un- 
schooled according  to  the  ordinary 
standard  of  western  Europe,  was  by  no 
means  an  uneducated  girl.  She  asked 
many  questions  about  England,  some  of 
which  might  have  provoked  a  smile  had 
it  not  been  for  the  charms  of  the  ques- 
tioner. But  when  the  conversation 
switched  around  to  the  Moors,  she  re- 
cited verses  from  the  Moorish  and 
Arabic  poets  with  a  charm  that  delight- 
ed even  the  admiral. 

In  fact,  the  evening  resolved  itself 
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into  a  triumph  for  Anita.  No  less  sur- 
prised than  the  others  was  Courtney. 
He  had  never  known  she  could  talk  in 
this  manner,  conduct  herself  so  com- 
pletely as  the  grande  dame.  He  had 
treated  her  with  the  deference  which 
he  felt  belonged  to  her  rank,  but  also 
with  the  attitude  which  his  eastern  as- 
sociations had  led  him  to  assume 
towards  all  women. 

Now  he  saw  that  she  was  different 
from  these,  a  creature  to  compel  admi- 
ration; before  whom  men  bow  instinc- 
tively. His  heart  swelled  with  a  strange 
pride  in  her  which  he  had  never  known 
before. 

Hitherto  she  had  been  part  of  his 
revenge.  Now  he  realized  that  he 
might  well  be  proud  of  her,  and  the  vis- 
ions of  the  life  they  might  lead  together 
in  England,  at  which  he  had  only  hinted 
before,  now  returned  to  him  as  realities. 

In  spite  of  the  envious  glances  of  his 
companions,  Calthorpe  kept  Anita  as 
much  as  possible  to  himself  throughout 
the  evening,  and  when  she  arose  to 
withdraw^  he  preceded  her  to  the  cur- 
tain which  led  from  the  room  and,  as  he 
held  it  back,  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  the 
tone  of  which  was  sincerity  itself : 

"  Senorita,  you  are  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world." 

Anita  paused  a  moment  as  though  to 
reply,  but  as  she  felt  the  blushes  steal- 
ing across  her  brow  she  went  on  without 
a  word,  half  angry,  half  pleased  at  the 
boldness  of  the  young  fellow. 

Calthorpe  himself  was  completely 
taken  captive  by  the  beauty  of  the 
young  girl,  and  as  his  boat  glided  across 
the  silent  waters  of  the  bay  on  its  way 
back  to  the  ship,  he  repeated  to  him- 
self: 

"  By  the  stars,  she  is  the  handsomest 
woman  in  the  world." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  PATH  DOWN  THE  CLIFF. 

Anita  had  enjoyed  the  presence  of 
the  English  officers.  The  natural 
brightness  of  her  mind  had  given  her  a 
keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
and  she  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
escape  from  her  own  thoughts. 

On  the  day  following,  however,  her 


misery  returned.  She  saw  plainly 
enough  that  it  was  her  f  ather^s  purpose 
to  go  away  from  Gibraltar.  His  object 
in  giving  this  dinner  had  been  to  make 
himself  more  popular  with  the  officers. 

Perhaps,  too,  he  had  thought  that  she 
might  find  favor  with  some  one  among 
them,  for  the  apparently  careless  remark 
which  he  had  let  fall  about  getting  her 
a  husband  showed  that  he  was  anxious 
to  have  her  marry  an  Englishman. 

Anita  had  not  visited  her  bower  upon 
the  hillside  since  the  capture  of  the 
Rock  by  the  English.  She  knew  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  meeting  her  lover 
there  now.  But  on  the  day  following 
the  dinner,  feeling  the  need  of  solitude 
and  a  chance  to  think,  she  betook  her- 
self once  more  to  her  favorite  nook. 

She  sat  before  the  Virgin^s  shrine  for 
a  long  time,  praying  dumbly  and  with- 
out words,  that  aid  might  come  to  her 
distressed  spirit.  And  thus  at  length 
her  mind  grev  calmer,  although  she  had 
not  found  any  way  out  of  her  troubles. 

At  length  she  rose  to  her  feet  and 
stood  looking  along  the  horizon  as  she 
had  done  many  times  before.  Her  gaze 
wandered  across  the  Mediterranean  with 
its  long,  lazy  rolls  and  remained  fast- 
ened upon  the  distant  blue  line  of  the 
African  shore. 

She  had  often  looked  across  there 
before,  but  never, with  such  thoughts  as 
held  her  mind  at  present.  That  was 
her  land,  her  country,  her  home.  She 
looked  at  it  long  and  fixedly,  conjuring 
up  the  scenes  that  must  have  surround- 
ed her  birth. 

All  at  once  she  sank  down  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands,  sobbing  convul- 
sively. She  was  thinking  of  the  mother 
whom  she  had  never  known. 

She  had  never  thought  of  her  before 
except  in  a  dimly  impersonal  way.  Now 
of  a  sudden  she  seemed  to  feel  all  the 
tragedy  of  her  mother's  existence.  If 
she  had  only  a  mother  now,  if  she  could 
have  known  a  mother's  care,  perhaps 
she  would  be  better  able  to  care  for  her- 
self now ! 

The  slender  form  shook  with  sobs 
once  more  at  the  thought  of  the  loss 
that  now  for  the  first  time  came  home  to 
her  with  its  full  force. 

But  this,  like  most  of  Anita's  moods, 
did  not  last  long.    She  stood  up  pres- 
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elitly,  drying  her  eyes  and  scolding  her- 
self as  she  had  a  habit  of  doing  for  her 
little  outburst. 

This  process  was  practically  com- 
pleted before  Anita  noticed,  on  turning 
her  head,  that  Zanosa,  the  witch  wom- 
an, was  close  by,  regarding  her  with  a 
half  83rmpathetic,  half  mischievous 
glance. 

The  girl  would  have  turned  away 
quickly,  ashamed  of  having  shown  her 
emotion,  but  the  old  woman  addressed 
her. 

"  What  is  it,  my  bird?  "  She  asked 
the  question  not  unkindly,  hobbling  for- 
ward by  aid  of  the  stout  cane  she  car- 
ried. "  It  ill  becomes  your  pretty  face,'' 
she  added,  "  that  your  tears  fall  unno- 
ticed. Do  not  weep  for  a  lover  who  has 
forgotten  you,  as  though  there  was  only 
one  man  in  the  world.  There  are  better 
than  he,  I  warrant,  and  who  would  dry 
your  tears  right  soon  if  you  would  listen 
to  them." 

"  I  weep  for  no  lover,"  said  the  girl 
angrily.  "  But  you  have  no  right  to 
say  such  things.  It  is  not  that  he  has 
forgotten  me.    He  is  dead." 

*'  Dead !  "  repeated  the  witch  woman 
with  a  mocking  laugh.  "  Dead!  Is  that 
the  news  love  brings  you."  Then  she 
went  on  more  sharply :  "  Know  you  that 
Zanosa's  tongue  speaks  only  what  she 
knows.  You  say  that  vour  soldier  lover 
is  dead.  I  say  that  her  is  not  and  that  I 
myself  have  seen  him  within  these  three 
days." 

The  girl  started  forward  impulsively. 

"Where?"  she  cried.  "Tell  me. 
You  have  seen  him?  " 

The  old  woman  smiled  grimly. 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  will  know,  pretty 
one,  it  was  in  the  prison  at  the  Spanish 
town." 

"  In  prison,"  said  the  girl  f alter ing- 
ly.  "For  what?  But  no,"  she  added, 
"  you  are  deceiving  me.  How  can  you 
have  seen  him  in  the  prison  when  the 
orders  of  the  English  commander  pre- 
vent all  persons  from  leaving  the 
Rock  ?  " 

"  Orders? "  repeated  Zanosa  an- 
grily. "  Think  you  that  I  take  orders 
from  the  English  or  from  that  Spanish 
upstart  breed?  I  have  my  own  ways 
and  I  travel  them,  though  the  climb  is 
over  steep  for  my  stiff  old  limbs." 


"  You  know  a  secret  way  down  the 
cliflE?"  said  Anita  eagerly.  "Where? 
Show  me  it  and  I  wiU  believe  all  that 
you  say." 

The  old  woman  parted  her  lips  in  a 
mirthless  smUe. 

"  Since  he  will  not  come  to  you,  it  is 
in  your  mind  to  forget  your  sex  and  go 
to  him?  "  she  queried  with  a  shrewd 
leer.-  "  Well,  why  not?  Perhaps  'twill 
cure  your  lovesick  heart  and  give  you 
countenance  to  look  upon  a  man  who  is 
the  slave  of  no  commander  but  himself 
if  you  see  your  grand  lover  in  prison, 
watched  over  by  a  guard.  Come  then 
and  I  will  show  you  where  the  path  be- 
gins. You  will  learn  in  time  that  there 
is  little  about  this  Rock  that  is  unknown 
to  Zanosa." 

Without  more  ado  she  hobbled  off 
across  a  field  covered  with  trailing  vines, 
which  grew  in  profusion  on  this  part  of 
the  height. 

She  took  her  way  directly  towards  the 
eastern  verge  of  the  cliff  where  the  rock 
looks  down  some  fourteen  hundred  feet 
to  the  dashing  sea  and  forms  a  battle- 
ment which  no  commander  has  ever 
thought  it  necessary  to  guard. . 

Here,  parting  a  clump  of  bushes  that 
grew  thickly  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
Zanosa  paused  and  motioned  to  the  girl 
to  look  down. 

In  appearance  this  part  of  the  height 
was  not  different  from  others  and  even 
if  it  had  not  had  the  protection  of  the 
bushes  one  would  have  been  chary  of 
approaching  the  edge  too  closely.  On 
coming  quite  to  the  break  of  the  cliff, 
however,  it  was  possible  to  see  a  narrow 
shelf  some  three  feet  lower,  and  from 
this  an  irregular  path,  scarcely  wide 
enough  for  one  person,  leading  a  zigzag 
course  along  the  side  of  the  almost  per- 
pendicular descent. 

It  was  a  perilous  route  to  follow,  but 
Zanosa  looked  at  it  with  satisfaction. 

"  There  is  the  path,"  she  said,  "  un- 
known to  all  save  myself  and  Brulo. 
At  the  lower  end  a  narrow  ledge  leads 
along  the  base  of  the  cliff.  Follow  it  if 
you  wish.  You  will  find  all  as  I  have 
told  you." 

Anita's  heart  beat  rapidly  as  she 
gazed  from  the  dizzy  heights  on  wliich 
she  was  kneeling.  It  made  her  head 
swim   to   look    down    at   the    dashing 
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breakers  far  beneath  her,  and  she  drew 
back  with  a  little  shudder  as  she 
thought  of  the  certain  death  that  must 
follow  a  single  misstep  on  this  perilous 
slope. 

Zanosa  was  watching  her. 
Are  you  convinced?  "  she  asked. 
Yes,"  said  the  girl,  "  it  must  be  aa 
you  say,  I  believe  you,  Zanosa." 

"  Nevertheless,  you  will  try  it  for 
yourself  before  you  are  satisfied,"  said 
the  old  woman  shrewdly.  "  Perhaps  it 
is  better  so.  The  sooner  you  come  to 
believe  what  Zanosa  tells  you,  the 
sooner  will  you  find  the  only  way  to  hap- 
piness for  one  of  thfe  Romany  blood. 
From  time  until  the  end  of  time  it  is 
written  that  we  shall  be  one  people. 
Cursed  is  our  union  with  the  strangers." 

The  girl  started.  It  was  only  a  few 
days  since  that  she  had  learned  that 
there  was  indeed  in  her  veins  some  of 
the  blood  of  the  Romany  race. 

How  came  this  hag  of  the  cliffs  to 
know  it?    She  must  be  indeed  a  witch. 

The  girl  shivered  as  though  she  felt 
the  woman's  uncanny  power. 

"  I  must  be  going  home,"  she  said. 
"  1  believe  what  you  have  told  me, 
Zanosa." 

Drawing  the  scarlet  shawl  about  her 
head  she  tripped  away  down  the  hillside 
at  a  pace  more  blithe  than  she  had 
kno\^Ti  for  a  whole  weary  month. 

The  old  woman  looked  after  her. 

"All  in  good  time,"  she  muttered; 
"the  girl  and  the  wealth  and  mayhap 
the  power,  though  of  that  we  cannot  be 
certain."  And  she  turned  away 
towards  her  drearv  cliffside  cave. 

But  the  girl  fast  disappearing  down 
the  hillside  had  already  forgotten  the 
fear  which  had  held  her  when  in  the 
presence  of  Zanosa. 

She  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
her  lover  was  in  prison  as  the  old  wom- 
an had  said,  and  she  was  planning  to 
descend  the  dangerous  cliff  path  early 
on  the  following  morning. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A   MEETIXG   OK   THE   ROCK. 

At  the  first  break  of  dawn  on  the  day 
following  her  conversation  with  the 
witch  woman,  Anita  eirierged  from  the 


house  near  the  pier  and  made  her  way 
quickly  along  the  still  deserted  streets 
and  up  the  slope  of  the  Rock. 

She  was  dressed  as  she  had  been  on 
the  day  when  she  parted  from  Carlo  on 
the  cliff,  in  the  short  skirt  and  with  the 
scarlet  shawl  across  her  shoulders. 

The  excitement  of  the  undertaking 
sent  a  glow  of  warm  color  into  her 
cheeks  such  as  had  not  been  seen  there 
of  late.  Altogether,  the  girl  was  quite 
as  beautiful  as  she  had  been  on  that 
earlier  day,  though  the  fear  that  she  was 
not  so  had  cost  her  many  anxious 
thoughts  while  she  had  been  preparing 
for  her  trip. 

But  the  Anita  who  followed  the  path 
up  the  Rock  on  this  early  morning  was 
less  gay,  more  sedate  and  more  woman- 
ly than  the  girl  who  had  romped  along 
the  same  way  on  that  former  occasion. 

Then  she  might  have  attempted  to 
scale  the  wall  of  the  cliff  in  a  spirit  of 
daring.  Now  she  was  going  to  do  what 
she  had  in  mind  because  •she  had 
thought  the  matter  over  carefully  and 
had  decided  that  it  was  her  duty,  the 
only  thing  that  could  bring  her  peace. 

The  pride  which  was  the  girFs  strong- 
est characteristic  would  have  prevented 
her  from  taking  the  step  which  she  now 
contemplated  had  she  not  known  that 
it  was  impossible  for  her  lover  to  come 
to  her.  But  the  thought  that  he  was  in 
prison,  that  some  misfortune,  the  na- 
ture of  which  she  could  not  in  the  least 
understand,  had  come  upon  him,  drew 
her  irresistibly  to  his  side. 

Besides  there  was  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  departure  from  Gibraltar. 

Courtney  now  referred  to  this  event 
openly  and  indeed  eagerly.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  he  desired  to  get  away  from 
the  place  as  soon  as  he  could  dispose  of 
his  business  affairs  and  a  suitable  op- 
portunity offered. 

Anita  felt  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
object  to  this  procedure,  and  yet  she 
could  not  bear  to  leave  the  Rock  in  her 
present  uncertainty  regarding  her 
lover. 

Therefore  she  had  decided  to  go  to 
him.  She  would  satisfv  the  doubts 
which  the  witch  woman  had  cleverlv 
implanted  in  her  mind.  She  would 
hear  from  Carlo's  own  lips  what  had 
befallen  him,  the  cause  of  his  delay  in 
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returning  from  the  capital,  the  reason 
for  his  present  misfortunes. 

Perhaps — ^if  she  saw  that  he  still 
cared  for  her  as  he  had  before — she 
would  tell  him  aU  that  she  had  learned 
during  his  absence — the  secret  of  her 
birth,  the  part  that  Courtney  had 
played  in  the  capture  of  the  Eock,  his 
proposal  to  go  away  to  England. 

^^  Carlo  shall  see  that  in  loving  me 
he  stoops  to  no  unworthy  rank/^  she 
thought  proudly  to  herself.  "  He  shall 
know  that  mv  birth  is  more  noble  than 
his  own." 

This  was  as  far  as  Anita  permitted 
her  thoughts  to  gain  expression,  even 
to  herself.  She  felt  a  secret  hope,  how- 
ever, that  when  he  knew  all  Carlo  would 
bid  her  come  to  him.  It  could  not  be 
that  he  would  be  compelled  to  remain  in 
prison  for  long. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  the  girl  to 
ask  Courtney^s  consent  to  her  marriage 
with  Mertrez.  To  herself  she  had  never 
recognized  his  authority  as  that  of  a 
parent.  Such  an  act  was  further  than 
ever  from  her  mind  now  that  she  knew 
that  he  was  not  her  father  in  reality. 

Besides,  she  knew  his  feelings  towards 
the  Spaniards.  He  had  said  enough  to 
let  her  see  that  it  was  his  hope  that  she 
would  marry  an  Englishman.  Even  had 
matters  stood  as  they  were  before  the 
capture  of  the  Rock,  he  would  not  have 
been  likely  to  consent  to  her  marriage 
to  one  of  the  race  that  he  hated  so 
fiercely. 

Now  that  the  Spanish  power  had  been 
overthrown  and  her  lover  was  impris- 
oned by  his  own  officers,  it  would  be 
madness  to  suggest  such  a  thing. 

Busy  with  these  thoughts,  the  girl 
went  on  her  way,  scarcely  noticing  the 
familiar  surroundings.  She  had  set  out 
at  the  first  sign  of  dawn  and  when  she 
passed  along  the  portion  of  the  hillside 
on  which  the  fortress  was  located  the 
sun  was  just  lifting  his  ruddy  face  from 
the  waters  that  lapped  the  eastern  hori- 
zon. 

Nobody  was  stirring  about  the  fortifi- 
cations save  the  sentries  who,  stiff  with 
the  cold  and  their  hours  of  vigil,  mo- 
notonously paced  to  and  fro. 

They  paid  no  attention  to  her.  There 
were  no  orders  preventing  any  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  from  ascending 


the  Eock/  It  was  only  on  the  opposite 
side,  on  the  road  leading  to  the  main- 
land, that  passage  was  barred. 

Anita  did  not  anticipate  any  diffi- 
culty in  accomplishing  this  part  of  her 
Journey.  The  beginning  of  the  path 
which  led  down  the  cliffside  was  far 
above  the  fortress  and  was  thoroughly 
screened  by  the  bushes  which  grew 
thickly  all  about  it.  There  were  no 
sentries  stationed  on  this  side  of  the 
Eock. 

The  eastern  brow  of  the  cliflE  descend- 
ed so  abruptly  that  not  even  a  moun- 
tain chamois  could  have  scaled  it.  The 
existence  of  the  secret  path  being  un- 
known to  the  English,  as  it  had  been 
to  the  Spaniards  before  them,  this  ap- 
proach was  left  open. 

All  the  guards  were  stationed  on  the 
western  and  northern  sides.  If  Anita 
could  gain  the  cover  of  the  bushes  at 
the  top  of  the  path  unnoticed,  her  de- 
parture from  the  Eock  would  not  be 
known. 

As  she  came  nearer  the  portion  of  the 
height  from  which  the  path  descended, 
the  girl  advanced  more  cautiously,  look- 
ing about  to  observe  whether  any  one 
was  in  sight.  Nobody  was  likely  to  be 
on  that  portion  of  the  Eock  at  such  an 
hour,  but  it  would  be  unwise  to  have  her 
departure  noted. 

The  arbor  of  locust  trees  to  which  she 
had  so  often  come  before  was  directly 
in  her  path.  Anita  paused  there  to  rest 
for  a  moment,  before  undertaking  the 
difficult  task  of  descending  the  clifiE,  and 
to  pray  before  the  Virgin's  shrine  for 
protection  in  her  enterprise. 

Scarcely  had  she  emerged  from  this 
retreat  and  started  towards  the  point 
which  she  had  visited  in  company  with 
Zanosa  on  the  preceding  day  when  she 
was  surprised  to  see  a  man  in  uniform 
descending  from  the  summit  of  the 
Eock  on  which  stood  the  signal  station. 

Anita  at  once  stooped  down  and  be- 
gan to  pluck  the  red  and  white  blos- 
soms of  the  geranium  which  grew  in 
profusion  on  this  portion  of  the  Eock. 
The  appearance  of  the  man  at  this  junc- 
ture of  affairs  was  annoying,  but  not 
serious. 

She  would  wait  until  he  had  passed 
out  of  sight  down  the  hillside  and  then 
proceed  on  her  way.    No  doubt  he  was 
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a  soldier  from  the  little  detachment  at 
the  signal  station^  on  an  errand  to  the 
fortress  below. 

As  the  man  approached  nearer, 
Anita,  watching  him  sidewise  from  her 
stooping  position  among  the  flowers,  saw 
that  it  was  Calthorpe.  She  promptly 
turned  her  back,  fearing  that  he  might 
recognize  her  even  from  the  distance 
and  turn  aside  to  join  her. 

Calthorpe  had  observed  the  figure  of 
the  woman  almost  as  soon  as  Anita  had 
noticed  him.  He  had  no  idea  that  it 
was  the  inamorata  of  his  dreams  and 
waking  fancies.  He  decided,  however, 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  investigate  the 
matter,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  woman  was  young 
and  fair  or  old  and  ugly. 

Accordingly  he  left  the  path,  which 
passed  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
her,  and  crossed  the  field  in  her  direc- 
tion. 

Anita  heard  his  approach,  but  she  did 
not  look  up  or  appear  to  notice  it  until 
he  paused  beside  her  with  a  polite: 
*^  God  morning,  senorita.^'  Then  she 
sprang  up  as  though  in  the  greatest  as- 
tonishment at  finding  any  one  near  her. 

The  genuine  surprise  which  Cal- 
thorpe exhibited  on  recognizing  her  was 
as  great  as  that  which  Anita  was  simu- 
lating. He  removed  his  cap  hastily 
with  a  bow  as  profound  and  respectful 
as  he  could  make  it. 

''  Ah ! "  he  exclaimed.  «  Do  I  behold 
the  vision  of  which  I  have  so  often 
dreamed,  or  is  it  really  the  Senorita 
Courtney? '' 

Anita  was  decidedly  annoyed  at  this 
interruption  of  her  plan,  but  she  did  not 
consider  it  wise  to  display  her  feelings. 
Moreover,  even  the  most  sensible  of 
young  women  do  not  disdain  a  com- 
pliment if  it  is  given  with  the  air  of 
sincerity  that  clothed  the  Englishman's 
words. 

"It  is  no  vision,  as  you  very  well 
know,  senor,^'  she  replied  smilingly, 
"  but  my  very  self,  and  in  most  unbe- 
coming attire  to  be  seen  of  strangers." 

"  To  that  I  cannot  agree,''  he  replied 
gallantly,  looking  at  her  in  unconcealed 
admiration.  "  Beauty  makes  beautiful 
all  that  it  touches,"  he  added,  and  then 
as  though  fearing  to  offend  by  too  pro- 
fuse compliments,  he  went  on: 
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You  are  early  astir  this  morning, 
senorita." 

"  I  might  say  the  same  of  you,"  re- 
plied Anita.  "  As  for  myself,  I  come 
here  often  at  this  hour.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  day." 

"It  is  in  truth,"  said  Calthorpe, 
"  though  I  fear  that  it  would  not  have 
tempted  me  from  a  comfortable  bed. 
But  I  am  very  glad  that  duty  has  sent 
me  abroad  so  early  since  it  has  led  to 
my  finding  you." 

Anita  did  not  wish  the  conversation 
to  take  the  personal  turn  towards  which 
her  companion  was  constantly  directing 
it. 

"  Are  you  on  duty  here  upon  the 
Hock?  "  she  asked  quickly. 

"  I  am  posted  with  a  dozen  men  in 
charge  of  the  signal  station  and  this  por- 
tion of  the  height,"  explained  the  lieu- 
tenant. "  I  am  required  to  report  each 
morning  to  the  commander,"  he  went 
on.  "  I  was  on  my  way  to  him  when  I 
saw  you  here." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Anita  in  feigned 
alarm.  "You  are  in  command  here? 
Then  I  should  not  have  come  hither 
without  your  consent.  Perhaps  I  shall 
be  arrested  and  put  into  prison." 

The  trap  was  so  subtle  that  a  wiser 
man  than  the  young  officer  could  scarce- 
Iv  have  avoided  it. 

"  Not  so,"  he  said  eagerly;  "  you  may 
come  whenever  you  will,  and  I  pray  that 
it  may  be  frequently.  I  will  give  orders 
to  the  guards  that  you  are  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. Or,  better  still,  you  shall  know 
our  password.  It  is  *Her  Majesty.' 
Utter  that  to  any  guard  who  accosts  you 
and  none  shall  bar  your  way." 

Anita  looked  down  demurely,  pleased 
to  see  how  easily  she  could  wind  this 
handsome  soldier  about  her  finger. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  senor,"  she  said. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  come  sometimes. 
And  now,"  she  added  with  dignity,  "  I 
will  not  detain  you  longer  from  your 
duty." 

Calthorpe  looked  disappointed.  It 
was  in  his  mind  to  refer  profanely  to 
his  duty  ^nd  its  requirements.  But  he 
could  not  overlook  what  was  so  plainly 
a  dismissal.  After  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion he  bowed  again,  saying: 

"  I  shall  look  for  your  coming,  sen- 
orita." 
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Anita  watched  the  departing  figure  of 
the  young  lieutenant  until  a  turning  of 
the  path  hid  him  from  view.  She  was 
debating  whether  to  continue  on  her 
way  down  the  cliff  or  to  wait  until  the 
following  morning. 

She  had  lost  nearly,  an  hour  and  she 
knew  that  the  descent  was  a  long  and 
toilsome  one  which  would  require  all 
day  for  its  completion.  But  haring  de- 
cided upon  the  venture,  she  could  not 
bear  to  postpone  it.  She  felt  assured 
that  Calthorpe  would  not  mention  the 
meeting  with  her  and  her  possession  of 
the  countersign  would  enable  her  to 
pass  the  guards  even  though  she  did  not 
return  until  the  evening. 

Without  further  debate  upon  the 
matter  she  approached  the  edge  of  the 
precipice.  Parting  the  bushes,  she 
made  her  way  to  the  spot  which  Zanosa 
had  shown  her. 

Here  she  hesitated  a  moment.  She 
knew  that  the  rock  on  which  she  stood 
fell  away  for  a  sheer  thousand  feet  and 
more.  At  its  foot  the  breakers  dashed 
against  the  rough,  piled  up  masses  that 
had  fallen  from  the  side  of  the  cliff  in 
years  past.  She  could  hear  their  roar 
as  she  listened.  It  came  to  her  here  as 
a  faint,  far  off  monotone,  like  the  sound 
of  the  wind  through  a  distant  forest. 

She  knew  that  one  false  step  in  the 
descent  would  send  her  whirling  down 
upon  these  rocks,  a  crushed  and  lifeless 
thing.  She  dared  not  even  look  down 
upon  the  scene.  Should  she  do  so  she 
would  draw  back  in  dizzy  fear. 

But  having  gone  thus  far  Anita  was 
not  the  girl  to  give  up  her  attempt.  With 
a  prayer  upon  her  lips  she  turned  about 
and  put  her  feet  over  the  edge  of  the 
cliff. 

Clinging  to  the  stout  bushes  for  sup- 
port she  let  herself  slowly  down  until 
she  felt  beneath  her  the  firm  footing  of 
the  ledge  which  she  had  noticed  on  the 
preceding  day. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ANITA  FOLLOWS  THE  PATH. 

m 

Antta^s  progress  was  very  slow.  She 
dared  not  turn  about  and  advance  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  Unfamiliar  as 
she  was  with  the  path,  such  an  attempt 


would  probably  have  resulted  in  plung- 
ing her  over  the  side  of  the  cliff. 

Keeping  her  face  towards  the  wall, 
as  it  were,  she  moved  along  in  a  side- 
wise  direction.  Cautiously  she  felt  the 
way  for  each  step  with  one  foot,  cling- 
ing to  every  little  projecting  point  and 
every  niche  in  the  rock  for  support. 

The  path  would  have  been  a  difficult 
one  even  for  a  goat  herd  or  a  mountain 
chamois,  both  of  whom  are  accustomed 
to  leap  over  chasms  and  to  scale  preci- 
pices. Even  in  the  old,  lawless  days  of 
Moorish  supremacy  it  had  been  too  dan- 
gerous to  tempt  honest  men  and  had 
been  left  to  the  smugglers  and  outlaws 
who  at  that  time  made  their  headquar- 
ters about  the  Rock. 

For  this  reason  the  very  existence  of 
the  path  had  been  gradually  forgotten 
until  at  tength  the  knowledge  of  it  had 
remained  only  with  the  old  witch  woman 
and  her  outlaw  son. 

Long  disuse  had  added  to  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  way.  In  places  heavy 
pieces  of  rock  had  fallen  from  above 
upon  the  trail  and  lay  in  jagged  masses 
over  which  it  was  necessary  to  climb. 
In  other'  spots  where  a  little  soil  had 
lodged  in  clefts  of  the  rock,  bushes 
had  sprung  up  to  hide  the  course  of 
the  path  and  make  the  footing  more 
uncertain. 

Occasionally  the  ledge  narrowed  away 
until  there  were  only  a  few  inches  be- 
neath the  feet  and  the  girl  could  feel 
herself  fairly  swinging  above  the  awful 
chasm.  Again  it  broadened  out  to  a 
considerable  width  and  afforded 
stretches  where  her  advance  was  com- 
paratively easy. 

In  such  spots  the  girl  sat  down  to  rest 
and  to  regain  her  breath  for  the  more 
difficult  parts  of  the  journey.  She  real- 
ized the  futility  of  attempting  haste 
over  such  difficult  ground  as  this  and 
indeed,  without  these  frequent  pauses, 
both  her  strength  and  her  courage 
would  have  been  exhausted  before  her 
journey  was  a  quarter  done. 

Her  hands  were  soon  bleeding  from 
contact  with  the  sharp  edges  of  the 
rocks.  Her  gown  was  torn  by  catching 
on  projecting  points.  At  the  infrequent 
pauses  where  the  ledge  permitted  her 
to  sit  down  and  rest  it  seemed  as  though 
her  arms  would  drop  from  their  sockets 
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from  the  constant  strain  of  clinging  to 
the  rock  for  support. 

To  add  to  her  difficulties,  the  sun, 
which  had  been  not  unwelcome  at  the 
beginning  of  her  .Journey,  grew  every 
moment  more  unbearably  warm.  Its 
rays,  reflected  from  the  smooth  white 
surface  of  the  cliff  wall,  dazzled  the 
girl's  eyes. 

Her  throat  was  parched  and  she 
gasped  for  breath  as  the  sultry  air  be- 
came more  and  more  oppressive. 

Once  she  stepped  upon  a  loose  stone 
which  rolled  beneath  her  foot.  She  felt 
it  move  away  and  disappear  over  the 
edge  of  the  chasm.  In  terror  she  clung 
to  the  side  of  the  rock,  fearing  to  move. 

She  listened  in  a  fascination  of  fright 
for  the  sound  which  would  tell  her  that 
the  boulder  had  reached  the  foot  of  the 
cliff,  but  no  sound  came  back  to  her  ears. 
The  distance  was  too  great. 

The  effect  of  this  incident  upon  the 
girl's  overwrought  nerves  was  to  leave 
her  for  the  time  utterly  incapable  of 
movement.  She  was  so  near  death  that 
it  seemed  to  her  that  the  next  step  must 
be  her  last. 

She  prayed  mutely  to  the  Virgin  for 
help.  She  thought  over  the  purpose  of 
her  journey,  the  prospect  of  seeing  her 
lover  at  its  end.  In  this  manner  she 
reassured  herself  after  a  time  and  forced 
herself  to  proceed. 

A  little  further  on,  the  wall  of  rock 
began  to  swim  before  her  eyes.  She 
feared  that  she  was  about  to  faint.  To 
lose  control  of  herself  for  a  single  in- 
stant in  that  place  meant  that  she  would 
topple  over  the  brink  of  the  cliff  to  cer- 
tain destruction. 

Summoning  all  her  energies,  Anita 
desperately  managed  to  retain  control 
of  her  senses  until  she  reached  a  spot 
where  the  ledge  widened  somewhat. 
Here  she  cast  herself  down  at  full 
length,  as  close  against  the  wall  as  she 
could  force  herself  and  partly  screened 
by  some  low  bushes. 

She  was  not  wholly  unconscious.  She 
remembered  afterwards  thinking  in  a 
dull,  impersonal  sort  of  way  whether  she 
would  ever  be  able  to  rise  and  go  on  or 
whether  her  body  would  be  found  there 
long  afterwards.  She  was  overcome  by 
the  strain  of  her  undertaking  and  pres- 
ently fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 


She  could  not  have  slept  long,  for  the 
sun  was  still  two  hours  or  more  from 
the  meridian  when  she  roused  herself. 
In  spite  of  the  discomfort  caused  by  her 
hard  couch  and  the  merciless  heat,  sh,e 
felt  much  refreshed. 

Her  nerves  were  no  longer  on  edge 
and  the  fear  which  had  really  been  her 
greatest  obstacle  had  entirely  departed. 

"  The  Virgin  must  indeed  have 
helped  me,'^  she  thought  delightedly  as 
she  once  more  set  out  upon  her  way. 

From  this  point  the  journey  became 
much  less  difficult.  The  descent  was 
more  gradual  and  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  way  the  ledge  was  broad  enough 
to  permit  her  to  walk  forward  at  a  fairly 
good  pace. 

Anita  found  that  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  cling  to  the  rock  and  to 
feel  her  way  for  every  step.  After  the 
toiling  progress  of  the  early  part  of  the 
journey  her  advance  seemed  delightfully 
rapid. 

Her  spirits  rose.  She  was  able  to  for- 
get her  own  discomfort  and  weariness 
and  to  think  of  the  surprise  and  delight 
which  Carlo  would  feel  at  seeing  her. 

The  roar  of  the  waves  at  the  base  of 
the  cliff  came  steadily  nearer,  but  it 
sounded  terrible  to  her  no  longer.  The 
cool  breath  of  the  water  came  up  and 
fanned  her  heated  face  until  her  fatigue 
was  almost  forgotten. 

At  the  foot  of  the  path  she  found  a 
clear  stream  that  issued  from  the  side 
of  the  rock  and  fell  into  the  sea.  It  was 
too  wide  for  her  to  step  across,  but  with- 
out hesitation  she  sat  down,  removed 
her  shoes  and  stockings  and  carrying 
them  in  her  hand,  walked  into  the 
stream. 

The  rock  that  formed  the  bed  of  the 
brook  hurt  her  feet  and  caused  her  to 
wince  with  pain  once  or  twice,  but  the 
water  itself  was  delightfully  cool  and 
refreshed  her  much. 

On  the  further  side  of  the  stream 
Anita  sat  down  and  proceeded  to  make 
an  improvised  toilet.  She  bathed  her 
face  and  neck  in  the  cool  water,  washed 
the  blood  stains  from  the  cruel  cuts 
upon  her  hands  and  brushed  back  her 
hair. 

Then,  womanlike,  she  turned  atten- 
tion to  her  torn  gown  and  by  processes 
which   only  feminine  ingenuity   could 
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suggest,  repaired  the  damage  until  it 
appeared  comparatively  slight. 

In  spite  of  the  primitive  fashion  in 
which  all  this  was  done,  it  wrought  a  re- 
markable transformation.  Anita  was 
quite  herself  when  she  resumed  her  way 
along  the  narrow  natural  causeway  that 
led  along  the  base  of  the  cliff  to  the 
northern  point  of  the  promontory. 

The  natural  obstacles  that  had  beset 
her  path  being  now  safely  behind  her, 
the  girl  set  herself  to  thinking  how  best 
to  overcome  the  others  that  might  arise. 
She  knew  that  she  might  find  difficulty 
in  passing  the  Spanish  guard  who  was 
undou1)tedlv  stationed  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  pathway,  outside  the  little 
town  in  which  she  believed  she  would 
find  her  lover. 

She  had  thought  of  this  matter  before 
her  departure  from  home  and  had  pro- 
vided herself  with  a  little  pouch  of  coins. 
She  had  not  lived  all  her  life  in  Gibral- 
tar without  learning  that  this  was  the 
best  passport  to  forbidden  points  that 
she  could  present. 

There  was  a  possibility,  of  course, 
that  the  guard  would  refuse  her  money, 
but  Anita  did  not  think  it  likely.  How- 
ever, she  decided  to  tell  him  some  piti- 
ful story  with  which  he  might  salve  his 
conscience  before  she  offered  the  gold. 

Before  she  reached  the  main  path,  at 
the  end  of  which  she  expected  to  en- 
counter the  sentry,  she  observed  a  fish- 
erman in  a  small  rowboat  approaching 
from  the  direction  of  the  town.  At  once 
a  now  plan  flashed  into  her  mind. 

The  fisherman  was  only  a  short  dis- 
tance off  shore  when  he  reached  a  point 
abreast  of  the  girl. 

She  hailed  him  in  her  strong  young 
voice.  He  paused  in  his  rowing  and 
looked  up  in  surprise,  but  apparently  he 
did  not  understand  what  was  wanted. 

It  was  only  after  inuch  frantic  sig- 
naling on  Anita^s  part  that  he  finally 
put  his  boat  about  and  came  in  some- 
what nearer  the  shore. 

Anita  held  up  two  of  her  golden  coins 
and  motioned  to  herself,  the  boat  and 
back  towards  the  town  from  which  he 
had  come. 

Here  was  a  language  that  the  fisher- 
man had  no  difficulty  in  comprehending. 
After  a  brief  parley  he  motioned  to  the 
girl  to  go  a  little  further  along  the  path 


to  a  point  where  the  shore  was  not  so 
rough  and  he  rowed  his  boat  to  the  same 
spot. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  leap  from 
the  shore  into  the  bobbing  fishing  boat, 
but  by  carefully  following  the  fisher- 
man's directions,  all  imparted  by  means 
of  elaborate  motions,  Anita  managed  to 
accomplish  the  feat.  Thereupon  the 
boatman  immediately  held  out  his  hand 
for  the  money,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
received  it  settled  himself  at  the  oars 
and  began  to  row  back  in  the  direction 
of  the  town. 

Anita  sought  to  engage  the  fellow  in 
conversation,  but  whether  he  was  really 
dumb  or  only  pretended  to  be  so,  it  was 
impossible  to  get  a  word  out  of  him. 
After  a  few  attempts  Anita  gave  it  up. 

She  was  well  pleased  with  the  prog- 
ress she  had  made  thus  far  and  was  will- 
ing to  wait  until  she  reached  shore  be- 
fore pressing  further  inquiries. 

As  soon  as  they  came  within  sight  of 
the  little  cluster  of  houses  that  formed 
the  village,  the  fisherman  ran  his  boat 
upon  the  shore  and  motioned  Anita  to 
get  out. 

Somewhat  amused  at  his  haste  to  be 
rid  of  her,  but  willing  to  humor  him  in 
this,  since  he  had  served  her  purpose  in 
bringing  her  within  the  Spanish  lines, 
the  girl  obeyed. 

The  moment  she  was  out  of  the  boat 
the  man  turned  and  rowed  away  even 
more  hastily  than  he  had  come.  Evi- 
dently he  was  suspicious  of  his  passen- 
ger's errand  and  feared  to  get  himself 
into  trouble  if  he  appeared  to  be  con- 
nected with  it. 

Anita  walked  rapidly  towards  the 
town.  She  found  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  inquire  the  way  to  the  barracks 
for  they  proved  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
village  nearest  her. 

She  walked  past  the  first  few  build- 
ings, uncertain  how  to  begin  her.^in- 
quiries.  As  she  neared  the  further  end 
of  the  line  of  rough  structures  which 
formed  the  shelter  of  the  Spanish 
troops  she  observed  that  the  last  build- 
ing in  the  line  had  a  more  somber  and 
dingy  appearance  than  the  others. 

A  soldier  with  his  musket  across  his 
shoulder  was  marching  up  and  down  be- 
fore it. 

Anita  at  once  decided  that  this  must 
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be  the  guard  house.  Approaching  the 
soldier,  she  asked  confidently : 

"  Is  Lieutenant  Mertrez  within?  *' 

The  man  stared  at  her  in  surprised 
fashion,  but  made  no  reply.  Anita  re- 
peated her  query,  at  the  same  time  slip- 
ping a  coin  into  the  man's  free  hand. 

Without  uttering  a  word  the  soldier 
disappeared  within  the  building.  In  a 
moment  he  emerged  accompanied  by  a 
sergeant.  The  latter  saluted  her  po- 
litely and  asked  her  errand. 

"  I  wish  to  see  Lieutenant  Mertrez," 
said  Anita,  relieved  to  find  a  man  who  at 
least  possessed  a  tongue. 

The  sergeant  saluted  again. 

"  I  am  sorry,  but  it  is  impossible.  No- 
body is  permitted  to  see  a  soldier  who  is 
under  arrest." 

"But  I  must  see  him,"  said  Anita 
desperately,  once  more  having  recourse 
to  her  bag  of  coins  and  bringing  forth  a 
handful  which  she  did  not  deign  to 
count  as  she  extended  them  towards  the 
sergeant. 

Apparently  the  appeal  in  the  girl's 
troubled  eyes  was  more  powerful  with 
the  sergeant  than  was  the  money.  He 
accepted  the  latter,  however,  saying 
simply : 

"  Very  well ;  you  may  see  him  for  half 
an  hour  only,  and  if  I  rap  upon  the  door 
before  that  time  you  must  come  forth  at 
once,  for  that  will  mean  that  one  of  the 
officers  is  approaching." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MERTREZ  PLANS  AN  ATTACK. 

The  misfortunes  that  had  so  unex- 
pectedly come  upon  Lieutenant  Mertrez 
had  had  a  crushing  effect  upon  him.  In- 
stead of  being  greeted  on  his  return 
with  the  praise  and  approval  he  had  an- 
ticipated, he  had  been  met  with  arrest 
and  imprisonment.  Instead  of  promo- 
tion, he  faced  the  prospect  of  being  dis- 
missed from  the  service  in  disgrace. 

At  first  he  had  raged  and  protested. 
He  had  demanded  to  be  taken  before 
the  commander.  He  had  appealed  for 
an  immediate  trial  of  the  charges 
against  him.  He  had  attempted  to  ex- 
plain his  delay. 

Finding  that  he  was  merely  wasting 
breath   in   these   explanations,    which 


never  went  beyond  the  ears  of  his  guard, 
he  relapsed  into  a  gloomy  silence. 

For  several  days  he  had  scarcely 
spoken  except  by  way  of  greeting  to  his 
jailers.  The  natural  result  of  this  was 
a  period  of  despondency  in  which  he 
gave  up  all  hope  of  being  restored  to  his 
former  position,  to  say  nothing  of  ob- 
taining credit  for  what  he  had  done. 

Mertrez  was  clever  enough  to  see  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  circumstances  and 
of  the  commander's  convenience.  By 
making  a  scapegoat  of  him,  the  latter 
would  escape  censure  for  giving  up  the 
fortress- so  easily. 

Had  the  lieutenant  known  the  exact 
circumstances  attending  the  surrender 
he  would  have  been  the  more  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  this  surmise. 

Believing  that  there  was  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  his  superior  officer  to  do 
him  justice,  Mertrez  had  given  up  his 
first  hope  of  an  early  release.  The  men 
set  over  him  as  guards  he  did  not  care 
to  talk  with  on, terms  of  familiarity, 
since  he  was  an  officer  and  they  were  of 
the  ranks. 

Therefore,  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  each  day  alone  with  his  thoughts,  his 
head  bowed  upon  his  hands  on  the  rough 
table  which  with  a  bench  and  cot  formed 
the  sole  furniture  of  his  cell. 

He  was  sitting  thus  today,  thinking 
for  the  moment  of  Anita  and  wondering 
whether  the  poor  girl  still  waited  for  his 
coming  beneath  her  little  arbor  of  locust 
trees.  Presently  the  door  opened  softly 
and  he  heard  a  gentle  voice  calling  in 
familiar  tones :  "  Carlo !    Carlo !  " 

For  the  moment  the  lieutenant  be- 
lieved that  his  imagination  was  playing 
him  a  trick,  and  he  did  not  raise  his 
head.  But  when  the  call  was  repeated 
as  before,  he  sprang  up  suddenly  and 
with  quick  strides  crossed  the  room  to 
the  entrance,  where  stood  the  shrinking, 
girlish  figure  of  his  recent  fancy. 

In  a  moment  he  held  Anita  close 
within  his  arms. 

As  for  the  girl  herself,  the  happiness 
which  came  upon  her,  after  the  excite- 
ment and  terror  of  her  trip  down  the 
cliff,  proved  too  much  for  restraint. 
Leaning  her  head  upon  her  lover's 
shoulder,  she  began  to  cry,  softly  at 
first  and  then  with  convulsive  sobs  that 
shook  her  whole  frame  and  caused  Mer- 
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trez  to  be  almost  beside  himself  in  his 
anxiety  to  calm  her, 

Anita^s  fit  of  weeping  was  a  necessary 
relief  to  her  overcharged  spirit.  It  soon 
passed  and  she  looked  up  at  her  loyer 
with  eyes  in  which  a  happy  light 
gleamed  through  the  tears. 

^'  Forgive  me,  Carlo,  for  my  weak- 
ness," she  murmured,  *'but  I  have 
waited  for  you  long,  so  long." 

His  answer  was  another  close  em- 
brace. 

Presently,  withdrawing  to  the  bench 
beside  the  table,  they  sat  down  side  by 
side,  the  girl's  head  against  her  lover's 
shoulder  and  her  hand  holding  one  of 
his.  There  he  told  her  of  the  adven- 
tures that  had  befallen  him  while  on 
his  way  to  the  capital,  of  his  fight  with 
the  bandits,  of  Don  Cassava  and  his 
daughter,  of  his  illness  and  Paula's 
nursing. 

At  this  point  in  the  narrative  Anita's 
head  was  suddenly  removed  from  his 
shoulder  and  she  sat  upright  looking  at 
him  with  speaking  eyes. 

"  And  did  you  kiss  her  hand  at  part- 
ing ?  "  she  asked  severely. 

"  No,  my  sweetheart,  I  did  not,"  re- 
turned Mertrez,  somewhat  astonished  at 
this  question. 

But  he  remembered  that  he  had  been 
ready  for  a  flirtation  with  Senorita 
Paula  had  she  not  reproved  him  for  it, 
and  his  face  flushed  in  spite  of  himself. 

Anita  looked  at  him  doubtfully. 

*^  I  know  not  whether  I  should  be- 
lieve  your  words  or  not.  Zanosa  said  to 
me— ^" 

"  Have  I  not  asked  you  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  witch?"  exclaimed 
Carlo,  clutching  at  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  the  mention  of  Zanosa 's  name. 
"  False  tales  and  evil  sayings  are  ever 
on  her  tongue.  She  can  only  harm 
you." 

There  was  prospect  of  a  lovers'  quar- 
rel in  the  first  moment  of  their  reunion. 
^Mertrez  hastened  to  continue  the  con- 
versation with  a  recital  of  the  events 
that  had  befallen  him  on  his  homeward 
journey. 

It  had  been  in  his  mind  to  tell  her  of 
the  gift  and  message  which  Paula  had 
sent  by  his  hand  to  her  own  lover,  but 
now  he  feared  that  any  further  mention 
of  the  subject  would  again  rouse  the 


girl's  jealousy.  Therefore  he  held  his 
peace  and  said  nothing  of  the  message 
or  the  locket  which  at  that  moment 
hung  about  his  neck. 

When  he  had  finished  his  recital  he 
asked  many  eager  questions  as  to  what 
had  befallen  on  the  Rock  during  his 
absence.  Anita  told  him  all  that  she 
herself  had  learned,  stayed  many  times 
in  the  course  of  her  narrative  by  his  sur- 
prised exclamations  and  by  other  inter- 
ruptions such  as  are  likely  to  occur  when 
lovers  speak  together. 

It  was  not  until  near  the  end  of 
Anita's  account  and  when  the  half  hour 
promised  her  by  the  guard  was  nearly 
exhausted  that  he  bethought  him  to  in- 
quire how  she  had  been  able  to  come  to 
him. 

"  I  came  by  a  secret  path  down  the 
cliff,"  said  Anita  proudly.  '*  No  one 
saw  me  or  knew  of  it.  It  was  very 
hard,"  she  went  on  pathetically,  holding 
up  her  hands  that  he  might  see  their 
bruised  and  injured  condition.  '*  I  cut 
my  fingers  and  tore  my  gown  upon  the 
stones.  Once  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
fall  over  the  cliff.  The  heat  was  ter- 
rible. 

^^  At  length  I  fell  down.  I  did  not 
think  I  should  ever  rise  again,  but  as  I 
lay  there  the  Virgin  came  and  helped  me 
and  took  away  the  great  fear  that  had 
been  upon  me. 

"  I  could  not  have  come  all  the  way," 
she  added  simply,  "  except  for  thinking 
that  I  should  find  you  here." 

"  And  how  did  you  know  that  I  was 
here?  "  asked  Mertrez  in  surprise. 

^*  Zanosa  told  me.  She  it  was  also 
who  showed  me  the  secret  path." 

The  young  man  did  not  again  express 
his  opinion  of  Zanosa.  The  girl's  words 
about  the  secret  path  had  set  him 
thinking. 

"  A  secret  way  down  the  cliff,  say 
you?  "  he  queried.  "  Do  you  mean  that 
it  is  unknown  to  others?  " 

"  The  witch  woman  says  that  it  is 
known  to  her  alone,"  replied  Anita. 
"  She  showed  it  to  me  when  she  was 
angry  because  I  would  not  believe  what 
she  told  me." 

''  And  is  the  path  unguarded?  " 

"There  is  no  guard  on  that  part  of 
the  cliff.  The  top  of  the  path  is  nearly 
opposite  the  bower  where  you  used  to 
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come  to  meet  me.  The  lower  end  ex- 
tends down  to  the  sea  itself/^ 

Mertrez  sprang  to  his  feet  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  idea  that  had  come  to 
him. 

'* Beloved! ^^  he  exclaimed,  "You 
have  shown  me  a  way  to  retrieve  my 
honor.  If  I  can  communicate  with  the 
commander  I  will  tell  him  that  I  know 
of  this  secret  path.  On  condition  of 
being  restored  to  freedom  and  to  my 
rank  I  will  offer  to  lead  a  party  up  the 
cliff  to  surprise  the  English. 

'^  We  will  go  at  night,"  he  went  on, 
with  growing  confidence,  as  the  plan  un- 
folded in  his  mind.  *'  At  the  first  dawn 
we  will  attack.  There  are  reinforce- 
ments here  now  and  ammunition  in 
plenty.  If  we  can  obtain  command  of 
the  summit  of  the  Rock  we  can  hold 
it  against  all  the  English  on  land  or 
sea." 

Anita  looked  at  him  in  admiration. 

"My  noble  Carlo!"  she  exclaimed. 
"  It  is  like  you  to  think  at  once  of  your 
country  and  your  honor.  But  the  way 
is  very  hard,"  she  added  doubtfully. 

"  If  my  tender  love  can  travel  it, 
think  not  that  I  shall  fail,"  rejoined 
Carlo,  and  he  kissed  her  fondly  on  the 
forehead  just  where  the  dark  hair  swept 
back  from  her  clear  skin. 

At  that  moment  the  guard  reap- 
peared to  summon  Anita.  By  dint  of  a 
further  draft  upon  the  girl's  store  of 
coin  he  was  induced  to  supply  the  pris- 
oner with  pen  and  paper  and  to  promise 
that  his  note  should  be  delivered  to  the 
commander. 

Anita  gave  careful  directions  for  find- 
ing the  path  and  promised  that  if  all 
was  well  on  the  Rock  on  the  second  day 
following  she  would  wave  her  scarlet 
shawl  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  as  a 
signal  that  the  coast  was  clear.  •  Then 
after  parting  directions  and  embraces 
and  murmured  words  of  love,  prolonged 
to  a  degree  that  sorely  tired  the  patience 
of  the  waiting  guard,  she  turned  her 
face  once  more  towards  the  Rock,  leav- 
ing Mertrez  deep  in  his  plan  for  turning 
Spain's  loss  into  a  glorious  victory  and 
his  own  disgrace  into  honor. 

Anita  did  not  return  by  the  path  up 
the  cliff,  but  followed  the  main  road 
leading  from  the  little  town  across  the 
mole  and  around  the  western  base  of 


the  Bock.  At  the  latter  point  she  was 
halted  by  the  challenging,  "  Who  goes 
there?  "  of  the  English  sentry. 

Without  hesitation  the  girl  replied: 

"  Her  Majesty." 

The  sentry  looked  in  surprise  at  hear- 
ing the  password  from  Anita's  lips.  But 
he  fell  back  respectfully  and  offered  no 
further  resistance  to  her  progress. 

In  this  way  she  passed  the  British 
lines  on  both  sides  of  the  fortress  and 
arrived  at  home  in  time  to  join  Court- 
ney at  their  evening  meal. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

ZANOSA  CITES  WARNING. 

The  next  two  days  were  full  of  fever- 
ish anxiety  for  Anita.  The  thought  of 
the  forthcoming  attack  on  whi9h  so 
much  depended  both  as  concerned 
Carlo  and  the  fate  of  the  Rock  itself, 
was  in  her  mind  every  moment. 

The  summit  of  the  cliff  possessed  an 
irresistible  attraction  to  her,  though  she 
dared  not  linger  near  the  top  of  the 
secret  path  for  fear  of  attracting  atten- 
tion to  that  point. 

She  knew  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
two  or  three  days  before  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  attack  could  be  made.  It 
was  necessary  to  make  the  plans,  to  se- 
lect the  men  apd  to  drill  them  in  their 
work.    All  this  would  require  time. 

But  no  amount  of  reasoning  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  could  allay  the  girl's 
impatience  to  know  the  final  issue  of  the 
bold  scheme.  It  seemed  as  though  to 
be  on  the  cliff,  on  the  spot  where  the 
contest  was  likely  to  be  decided,  would 
give  her  the  feeling  that  she  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  preparations  for 
the  great  event.  ^ 

Accordingly  early  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing her  visit  to  Carlo  she  ascended 
the  zigzag  path. 

She  was  stiff  and  lame  from  her  climb 
of  the  preceding  day.  She  knew  that 
there  could  be  no  important  develop- 
ments in  the  attack  planned  by  Mertrez 
for  at  least  another  twenty  four  hours, 
but  still  she  could  not  remain  away. 

Lieutenant  Calthorpe  had  evidently 
been  watching  for  her  arrival.  As  soon 
as  she  came  over  the  crest  of  the  hill 
upon  the  plateau  where  stood  her  little 
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bower,  the  young  officer  advanced  along 
the  path  to  meet  her. 

He  greeted  her  with  his  accustomed 
deference  and  with  new  compliments. 
As  for  Anita,  now  that  she  knew  her 
lover  was  safe  and  was  preparing  to 
carve  his  way  back  to  freedom,  she  was 
disposed  to  treat  this  young  English- 
man with  more  consideration. 

He  was  a  handsome  and  genial  fellow. 
He  knew  how  to  make  pretty  speeches. 
He  might  be  able  to  give  her  some  more 
information  of  the  same  valuable  char- 
acter as  that  which  she  had  picked  up 
on  the  preceding  morning  in  learning 
the  password.  Therefore  she  was  more 
cordial  towards  him  than  she  had  been 
on  the  previous  day. 

Calthorpe  himself,  deluded  individual 
that  he  was,  noticed  the  change  and  be- 
lieved it  due  to  his  own  attractions.  He 
was  happy  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

He  suggested  that  Anita  should  visit 
the  signal  station,  and  the  meager  de- 
fenses of  the  upper  Rock.  She  consent- 
ed with  a  readiness  that  would  have 
pleased  Calthorpe  less  had  he  known 
that  it  was  done  solely  with  the  thought 
that  she  might  learn  the  extent  of  the 
fortifications  against  which  Mertrez 
and  his  followers  would  be  compelled  to 
make  their  way. 

In  truth,  Anita's  one  idea  now  was 
concerned  with  the  outcome  of  the  pro- 
posed attempt  to  regain  control  of  the 
fortress. 

She  cherished  no  ill  will  towards  Cal- 
thorpe. He  had  proved  a  very  interest- 
ing and  pleasant  companion.  She 
would  have  been  glad  if  some  other  offi- 
cer had  been  in  command  of  the  signal 
station  against  which  the  first  attack  of 
the  Spaniard  would  naturally  be  di- 
rected. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  aid  him  or 
even  to  warn  him  without  arousing  sus- 
picion which  would  be  fatal  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking  planned  by  Mer- 
trez. Therefore  Anita  said  nothing  of 
what  was'in  her  mind,  but  chatted  pleas- 
antly with  her  companion  of  his  duties, 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  defenses,  of 
the  plans  of  the  English  for  strengthen- 
ing the  fortress,  and  of  the  lighter  sub- 
jects in  which  Calthorpe  deemed  his 
companion  most  likely  to  be  interested. 

He  was  charmed  anew  by   Anita's 


beauty  and  overflowing  spirits.  Indeed, 
since  her  visit  to  her  lover  she  had  re- 
turned to  her  old  vivacity  of  manner 
which,  as  it  was  new  to  Lieutenant  Cal- 
thorpe, he  found  also  altogether  charm- 
ing. 

When  at  length  he  parted  from  the 
girl  he  was  more  deeply  enamored  of  her 
than  ever,  and  could  scarcely  withhold 
his  tongue  from  teUing  her  of  his  love. 

Anita  did  not  venture  near  the  head 
of  the  secret  path  on  this  first  day,  but 
on  the  second  morning,  finding  the  coast 
clear  when  she  reached  the  level  portion 
of  the  Rock,  she  crossed  quickly  to  the 
clump  of  bushes  that  hid  the  entrance 
to  the  trail.  Ensconcing  herself  there, 
she  •■  waited  developments,  looking  be- 
low every  few  moments  to  see  if  any- 
body was  in  sight  about  the  base  of  the 
cliff. 

After  a  time  she  observed  a  boat  con- 
taining two  men  moving  along  a  little 
distance  off  shore.  The  occupants 
seemed  to  be  studying  the  face  of  the 
cliff  intently  and  Anita  could  see  them 
signaling  frequently  to  land. 

Apparently  their  companions  were  on 
the  rock  ledge  along  which  she  herself 
had  passed  on  her  visit  to  her  lover. 

Anita  watched  the  two  men  intently 
for  a  time  and  became  convinced  that 
they  were  a  reconnoitering  party  from 
the  Spdnish  garrison  inspecting  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  path.  Fishermen  never 
visited  this  portion  of  the  shore  and  all 
boatmen  were  chary  of  approaching 
close  to  the  land  at  this  point  because 
of  the  strength  of  the  waves,  which  were 
likely  to  dash  their  craft  in  pieces 
against  the  rocks. 

Having  convinced  herself  that  the 
men  were  really  on  the  errand  she  had  ' 
guessed,  Anita  at  length  ventured  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  cliff  so  that  her  figure 
was  visible  from  below.  Here,  holding 
on  firmly  with  one  hand,  with  the  other 
she  waved  her  scarlet  shawl. 

One  of  the  men  had  evidently  been 
trying  to  trace  the  course  of  the  path 
along  the  cliff  wall  while  the  other  main- 
tained the  boat  in  its  position  by  rowing 
vigorously  against  the  set  of  the  waves. 
Presently  the  first  man  glanced  up  to 
the  summit  of  the  cliff. 

There  he  saw  the  fluttering  red  sig- 
nal.   At  once  he  called  the  attention  of 
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his  companion  to  it.  Then  removing 
his  cap  he  waved  it  vigorously  in  reply. 
^Even  at  the  great  distance  the  girl 
could  see  and  interpret  these  move- 
ments, although  it  was  impossible  to 
make  out  the  faces  of  the  two  men  or  to 
determine  whether  one  of  them  was 
Carlo. 

The  readiness  with  which  those  in  the 
boat  appeared  to  understand  her  signal 
satisfied  Anita  that  they  were  from  the 
Spanish  command.  If  so,  the  attack 
must  have  been  decided  upon.  Doubt- 
less it  would  take  place  on  this  same 
night  or  at  most  by  the  following  one. 

The  thought  made  Anita  all  im- 
patience. At  first  she  determined  once 
more  to  descend  the  path  and  rejoin 
Carlo.  But  the  thought  of  her  terrible 
experience  on  the  former  journey  and 
the  fact  that  she  would  thus  be  sepa- 
rating herself  from  the  actual  scene  of 
conflict,  caused  her  to  decide  against 
this  course. 

She  finally  resolved  to  wait  until 
evening,  then  go  to  Zanosa  and  ask 
shelter  for  the  night  in  the  old  woman's 
cave. 

The  thought  of  spending  a  night  in 
the  witch  woman^s  quarters  would  have 
terrified  the  girl  at  an  earlier  time.  But 
since  Zanosa  had  shown  her  the  path 
down  the  cliff  Anita  had  come  to  look 
upon  her  with  a  kindlier  feeling,  in 
spite  of  Carlo's  words  of  warning. 

Accordingly,  -  she  waited  until  the 
Eock  was  quite  in  darkness  and  then, 
traveling  the  path  that  led  to  Zanosa's 
cavern,  she  asked  the  witch  for  shelter 
through  the  night,  saying  that  she  was 
too  tired  to  return  home.  Zanosa  her- 
self having  tried  constantly  to  win 
Anita's  confidence,  put  more  feeling 
than  one  would  have  imagined  her  ca- 
pable of  possessing  into  the  welcome  to 
the  girl. 

She  hospitably  insisted  on  preparing 
supper  and  then  showed  her  to  a  com- 


fortable couch  of  blankets  in  one  comer 
of  the  cavern.  Throwing  herself  upon 
these,  the  girl  was  soon  wrapped  lq  the 
sleep  of  exhaustion. 

As  for  Zanosa  herself,  she  sat  long 
watching  her  guest  after  she  had  fallen 
asleep.  Although  she  had  expressed  no 
surprise  at  seeing  Anita,  she  knew  that 
there  must  be  some  remarkable  reason 
to  account  for  her  coming. 

With  the  shrewdness  which  she  had 
trained  during  her  long  years  upon  the 
Eock,  she  put  two  and  two  together  to 
the  extent  of  forming  a  very  plausible 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  Anita's  deter- 
mination to  spend  the  night  upon  the 
cUfl. 

It  must  be  something  connected  with 
the  secret  path.  Could  it  be  an  attack 
by  the  Spanish?  Zanosa  felt  certain 
that  Anita  had  descended  the  path  to 
visit  her  lover.  Had  he  planned  to  as- 
cend it  and  surprise  the  English?  Za- 
nosa herself  had  thought  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  thing  in  the  course  of 
her  secret  journeys. 

Although  this  was  mere  guesswork  on 
Zanosa's  part,  it  led  her  to  pick  up  her 
staff  and  leave  the  cave,  first  making 
sure  that  Anita  was  still  asleep. 

It  was  no  part  of  her  plans  to  have 
the  Spanish  recapture  the  Eock.  She 
wished  to  separate  Anita  from  her 
lover.  At  the  same  time  she  would  not 
reveal  the  existence  of  the  path  need- 
lessly. That  would  destroy  its  useful- 
ness to  her. 

The  result  of  her  cogitations  was  that 
she  toiled  up  the  shorter  slope  that  led 
to  the  signal  station  and  accosted  the 
guard. 

"  Tell  your  master,"  she  said,  in  the 
high  cracked  voice  which  she  assumed 
on  all  occasions  in  dealing  with  stran- 
gers, "  to  beware  of  treachery  and  a  sur- 
prise. I  may  not  say  from  whence,  but 
this  very  night  he  is  likely  to  be  at- 
tacked." 


(To  he  continued,) 

ON  JOY. 

Joys  have  three  stages,  Hoping,  Having,  and  Had. 
The  hands  of  Hope  are  empty,  and  the  heart  of  Having  is  sad  ; 
For  the  joy  we  take  in  the  taking  dies,  and  the  joy  we  Had  is  its  ghost. 
Now,  which  is  the  better — the  joy  unknown  or  the  joy  we  have  clasped  and  lost? 

John  Boyle  ffReilly. 


The  Shadow  of  a  Romance. 


BY  KATHRYN  JARBOE. 

An  incident  on  a  honeymoon.  Margaret  Lorrimer's  love  for  her  husband,  another  love, 
and  why  an  attempted  act  of  vengeance  carried  peace  where  it  was  meant  to 
create  misery. 


A  WOOD  fire  burned  cheerily  in  the 
grate,  and  the  shaded  lamps  made 
a  snbdned  glow  in  the  room,  while  out 
of  doors  the  tempest  raged.  The  wind 
shrieked  through  the  forest,  burst  out 
into  the  clearing,  and,  seizing  the  little 
house  in  its  grasp,  shook  it  as  if  to  tear 
it  from  its  rocky  perch  on  the  mountain- 
side. 

The  rain  beat  in  torrents  on  the  win- 
dow panes;  and  with  each  fresh  blast 
Margaret  Lorrimer  drew  closer  into  the 
huge  easy  chair  drawn  up  before  the  fire, 
and  stretched  her  feet  nearer  the  glow- 
ing coals.  The  room  was  warm,  but  the 
whistling  wind  sent  shivers  racing 
through  her  veins. 

She  glanced  occasionally  at  her  hus- 
band, who  was  sitting  at  his  desk  in  the 
dark  corner,  the  light  falling  on  his  pa- 
pers from  under  the  green  shade  of  his 
student  lamp,  but  leaving  his  face  in 
shadow. 

They  had  been  married  for  nearly  a 
month,  and  were  spending  their  honey- 
moon at  Lorrimer's  ranch  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  hills. 

A  gloomy  place  for  a  wnnter  honey- 
moon, it  seemed  to  their  friends  in 
town,  but  it  was  not  dreary  to  them. 
!N"ature  had  been  kind,  and  had  lavished 
sunshine  and  sweet  warm  days  upon 
them.  This,  their  first  storm,  had  come 
unexpectedly,  just  as  they  were  making 
preparations  to  leave  the  ranch. 

**  Better  stay  through  it,"  Jack  had 
suggested.  "It  canH  last  long,  and  we're 
as  well  off  here  as  anjrwhere." 

Margaret  had  agreed.  She  did  not 
care  what  came  or  where  she  was,  so 
happy  was  she  with  Jack.  He  was  ad- 
mirably suited  to  her  in  every  way,  and 
people  were  quite  right  in  saying  that 
she  was  a  fortunate  girl. 

She  had  enjoyed  their  days  spent  in 


the  wooded  hills,  and  their  long  rides 
over  the  ranch;  had  taken  a  great  inter- 
est in  the  place,  which  was  beautiful 
even  at  that  most  unattractive  season, 
and  had  grown  fond  of  the  clear  cut 
horizon  of  mossy  brown  hills  interrupted 
here  and  there  by  giant  firs  and  pines. 

It  was  all  new  to  her,  as  new  as  her 
life  with  Jack,  as  new  as  the  realization 
that  she  was  actually  married  to  him, 
and  that  the  life  which  was  to  endure  to 
the  end  of  time  had  commenced. 

She  was  very  happy.  She  told  herself 
so  constantly;  sometimes,  when  she  was 
quite  alone,  saying  the  words  aloud. 

At  first  there  had  been  in  the  asser- 
tion an  accent  of  surprise,  faint,  almost 
unrecognized  by  her  own  ears;  but  she 
had  added  a  stuttering  "I — I  really 
am.'' 

After  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  this 
had  disappeared,  and  there  was  only  the 
simple  statement :  "  I  am  happy." 

She  never  asked  why  she  was  obliged 
to  tell  herself  that  she  was  happy.  Some- 
where in  the  inner  recesses  of  her  brain 
or  heart  there  was  a  small  remnant  of  a 
self  which  knew  that  if  she  were  abso- 
lutely happy,  as  glad  and  content  as  a 
bride  should  be  in  her  honeymoon  with 
a  husband  whom  she  truly  loved,  there 
would  be  no  words  needed  to  make  the 
realization  complete. 

But  this  other  self  was  kept  sedulously 
in  the  small  corner  that  had  been  as- 
signed to  it  years  before.  As  a  rule,  it 
lav  there  dormant. 

Tonight,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
this  old  suppressed  Margaret  was  stir- 
ring uncomfortably,  and  the  new  Mar- 
garet Lorrimer  felt  obliged  to  argue  her 
back  into  her  place. 

'^T  am  happy,"  she  said;  '^I  do  love 
Jack." 

Then,  as  if  the  invisible  opponent  of 
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this  thought  l^ad  scored  a  point  on  her 
side^  Margaret's  eyes  closed  and  a  long, 
(][uivering  sigh  escaped  from  her  lips. 

^  Jack,"  she  exclaimed,  after  a  -mo- 
ment,  **  aren't  you  nearly  through? 
Won't  you  come  and  talk  to  me?  " 

"Yes,  sweetheart,  very  nearly,'^  he 
answered*  "  I'll  be  there  in  just  a  little 
while,  but  I<  ought  to  finish  these  books 
tonight,  don't  you  think  so?  '^ 

There  was  no  need  for  Jack  Lorrimer 
to  tell  himself  that  he  was  happy.  He 
was  exultingly  glad  and  thankful  to  have 
this  woman  for  his  wife.  He  had  loved 
her  for  years,  and  had  waited  so  long  for 
this  blessedness  to  come  into  his  life  that 
it  was  infinitely  more  wonderful  and 
glorious  than  he  had  hoped  for. 

That  Margaret  Grant  had  let  him 
love  her  had  seemed  happiness  enough 
at  one  time;  that  she  loved  him  filled 
his  cup  to  overflowing;  and  now  that  she 
had  married  him  there  was  no  greater 
bliss  to  be  asked  for. 

Margaret  returned  to  her  book,  but  it 
was  evident  from  the  expression  hurry- 
ing across  her  face  that  the  battle'  royal 
in  her  own  mind  was  infinitely  more 
absorbing  than  the  words  she  read. 

The  ghosts  of  the  past  had  been  raised 
by  the  old  self  that  had  risen  up  in  re- 
volt; and  in  spite  of  Margaret  Lorrimer's 
repeated  asseverations  that  she  was 
happy,  the  other  side  appeared  to  be 
gaining  ground. 

"  I  am,  I  am,"  she  said,  clenching  her 
teeth.  "  He  is  nothing  to  me  now.  He 
never  was  worthy  of  the  love  I  gave  him, 
and  they  were  right  to  make  me  give  him 
up.  Oh,  Jack,"  she  cried  aloud,  flinging 
her  book  on  the  floor  and  springing  to 
her  feet,  "  the  wind  makes  me  so  ner- 
vous I  It  is  driving  me  crazy.  Can't  you 
do  something  ?  " 

In  an  instant  Jack's  arms  were  around 
her,  and  she  was  sobbing  on  his  breast. 

Behind  the  bulwark  of  his  love  she 
could  defy  the  array  of  ghosts  allied 
against  her,  and  to  his  terrified  questions 
she  onlv  answered : 

*'  I  am  so  happy,  Jack,  dear  Jack.  You 
mustn't  think  I'm  not.  It  is  only  the 
storm  that  makes  me  nervous.  I  truly 
am  happy,  the  happiest  thing  in  the 
world." 

And  so  the  spectral  army  was  forced 
to  retreat. 


« 


Jack  drew  his  wife  down  into  the  big 
chair,  and  soothed  her  and  quieted  her 
as  if  she  were  really  a  chUd  frightened 
by  the  wind ;  and  she  was  thankful  that 
she  had  his  true,  strong  love  to  lean  on 
and  to  use  for  a  defense  against  even 
herself, 

In  a  few  moments  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  Mike,  the  foreman  of 
the  ranch,  appeared, 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  he  said,  "  there's 
a  tramp  in  the  old  barn.  I  found  him 
asleep  on  the  straw." 

"  Well,  Mike,  I  guess  you'll  have  to  let 
him  stay  there.  You  couldn't  turn  a  dog 
out  in  a  night  like  this." 

«  Xo,  but '' 

''  Oh,  no  '  buts,'  Mike.  And,  Mike  " 
— Jack  called  the  man  back  as  he  was 
closing  the  door—"  give  him  something 
to  drink  and  to  eat." 

"  That's  just  it,  sir,"  answered  Mike; 

I  was  going  to  tell  you  that  the  man's 
sick  or,  begging  your  pardon,  ma'am," 
for  Mike  had  unlimited  respect  for  Mrs. 
Lorrimer,  "  I  think  he's  drunk,  and  we 
don't  want  no  such  men  around  in  the 
hay.  I  thought  you  might  come  and  see 
for  yourself.    The  rain  has  stopped." 

*^  Drunk  ot  sober,  he  will  have  to  stay 
tonight,"  Jack  answered.  "You  can 
have  one  of  the  boys  watch  him  if  it  is 
necessary.    I  will  be  right  out." 

Mike  closed  the  door  and  Jack  bent 
over  his  wife,  smoothing  her  hair  softly. 

"  You  mustn't  be  afraid  of  the  wind, 
little  girl.  It  can't  do  any  harm,  you 
know,  really.  I  won't  be  long.  The  fel- 
low may  be  sick  and  need  something.  If 
he  is  only  drunk,  I  will  tell  John  to  sit 
up  with  him  and  see  that  he  does  no 
harm.  Tell  me  you'll  not  be  nervous 
while  I  am  away." 

Margaret  assured  her  husband  that 
she  was  all  right,  and  laughed  at  her  own 
foolishness  in  being  afraid  of  the  wind. 
It  was  quite  childish,  she  said,  for  an 
old  married  woman. 

But  when  the  door  closed  on  her  hus- 
band, the  smile  fled  from  her  lips. 

"  Only  drunk !  "  She  echoed  her  hus- 
band's words.  "  God  knows  what  those 
words  meant  to  me  once." 

She  was  unable  to  resist  the  memories 
of  the  past  that  came  surging  over  her, 
and  she  let  them  take  complete  posses- 
sion of  her. 
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THE  ARGOSY. 


Her  old  lover,  whom  she  had  wor- 
shiped with  all  her  heart,  appeared  be- 
fore her  as  he  had  looked  when  he  won 
her  love  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  her 
family  and  friends.  They  had  exclaimed, 
one  and  all,  that  he  was  unfit  to  enter 
her  presence  or  that  of  any  decent 
woman,  had  told  her  innumerable  tales 
of  the  profligate  life  he  had  led. 

But  she  had  refused  to  believe  these, 
declaring  them  to  be  the  idlest  gossip  or 
the  vilest  lies,  and  had  demanded  proofs 
of  her  lover's  worthlessness;  had  even 
declared,  so  strong  was  her  belief  in  him, 
that  if  she  could  have  such  proofs  she 
would  unhesitatingly  give  him  up. 

Then  had  come  the  day  when  he  had 
appeared  before  her  so  much  under  the 
influence  of  wine  that  he  hardly  knew 
her.  Now  she  saw  the  leering  lips  and 
bleary,  bloodshot  eyes,  and  covered  her 
face  with  a  low  moan. 

But  at  the  time  she  had  cried  that  it 
was  a  trick,  that  her  brother,  her  father, 
some  one  had  beguiled  him  into  drink- 
ing, and  she  insisted  that  she  would  not 
give  him  up  until  she  had  seen  him  once 
more.  Then  lie  had  come,  and  while  he 
cried  "  peccavi  "  for  the  fault  of  coming 
into  her  presence  in  such  a  condition,  he 
confessed  so  much  that  she  knew  she 
must  believe  the  tales  she  had  been  told 
of  his  unworthiness. 

She  had  dismissed  him  with  scorn. 
The  scorn  lasted  only  while  he  was  with 
her;  then  black  despair  took  its  place, 
for  she  had  loved  him  wdth  all  her  heart, 
with  the  passionate  love  that  a  girl  gives 
to  her  first  lover. 

The  wind  howled  round  the  house 
and  the  rain  descended  in  torrents.  Jack 
did  not  come  back,  and  Margaret,  a  prey 
to  the  agony  of  the  past,  cowered  in  her 
chair. 

"  Oh,  my  love,  my  love,"  she  sobbed, 
"  I  loved  you  so.  I  loved  you,  I  loved 
you,  and  God  help  me! — I  love  you 
now." 

She  tried  to  control  herself,  she  re- 
membered the  insults  he  had  heaped 
upon  her  by  the  public  exhibitions  of 
the  wretched  life  he  led  after  her  rejec- 
tion of  him,  but  it  was  of  no  avail. 

Sobs  for  this  lost  love  of  her  girlhood 
shook  her  frame.  She  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  paced  the  floor,  wringing  her 
hands  in  anguish. 


'^  If  only  Jack  would  come ! "  she 
cried,  but  at  the  mention  of  her  hus- 
band's name  she  shuddered. 

Then  she  remembered  the  letter  Ar- 
thur Huntington  had  written  to  her 
when  he  had  heard  of  her  engagement  to 
Lorrimer,  telling  her  that  the  earth  was 
not  wide  enough  to  hold  her  happiness 
and  his  misery,  and  that  before  he  ended 
his  wretched  lifa.fihe  should  hear  from 
him  or  see  him  again.  But  this  memory 
only  served  to  excite  her  still  more. 

She  was  no  longer  the  placid,  calm 
Margaret  Lorrimer  who  had  been  so 
content  with  life  that  she  had  dared  to 
call  herself  happy,  but  was  once  more 
the  passionately  wretched  girl  who  had 
prayed  for  death  to  end  her  love  and  her 
misery  together. 

She  heard  Jack  at  the  door,  and 
turned  away  from  the  light,  that  he 
might  not  see  her  tears;  but  he  sprang 
at  once  to  her  side. 

"My  darling,"  he  cried,  "I  am  so 
sorry.  But  the  poor  wretch  is  so  low 
that  I  forgot  how  nervous  you  were.  We 
can't  get  a  doctor,  and  there  would  be  no 
use,  anyway.  He  is  not  drunk,  now, 
but  very  ill — a  poor  besotted  creature 
dying  from  the  effects  of  drink  and 
exposure ! " 

Margaret  clung  to  her  husband  con- 
vulsivelj^  hardly  hearing  what  he  said, 
but  conscious  that  there  was  something 
between  her  and  the  maddening  memo- 
ries that  had  overwhelmed  her. 

Here,  in  Jack's  arms,  Arthur  Hunt- 
ington's memory  could  not  attack  her. 
Her  sobs  frightened  Lorrimer.  He  had 
never  seen  her  in  such  a  state  before, 
and  he  drew  her  over  to  a  couch,  where 
he  put  her  gently  down, 

"My  poor  little  girl,''  he  cried, 
chafing  her  hands,  "  why  didn't  you  call 
me  ?    Why  didn't  you  send  for  me  ?  " 

After  a  time  Margaret  roused  herself 
to  ask : 

"  Does  he  need  you  again  ?  " 

"  No,  defir,  he  needs  no  one.  He  can't 
last  long  now.  I  shall  not  leave  you, 
dearest.  The  fellow  is  calling  piteously 
for  some  one — a  woman,  we  think.  Mike 
thought  if  a  woman  could  come  and 
speak  to  him,  if  he  could  hear  a  woman's 
voice,  it  might  comfort  him  at  the  last. 
He  is  too  far  gone  to  recognize  any  one. 
Mike's  wife  is  down  in  the  village.    I — I 
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thought  perhaps  you  would  come  out, 
but  of  course  you  can't,  dear.  I  wouldn't 
have  thought  about  it  even  for  a  second, 
but '' 

Margaret  sat  up. 

"  Of  course  I  can  go,  Jack,  dear.  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  before?  It  is  only 
the  wind,  you  know,  that  has  shaken  my 
nerves.  I'll  feel  better  if  I  have  some- 
thing real  to  think  of." 

Jack  tried  to  dissuade  her,  but  she 
persisted,  and,  throwing  on  a  mackin- 
tosh, went  out  with  her  husband. 

They  entered  the  old  barn,  whose 
weather  beaten  sides  and  roof  offered 
little  resistance  to  the  wind  and  rain. 
The  water  poured  from  the  rafters,  and 
the  gale  whistled  and  shrieked  around 
the  beams  and  lofts. 

In  one  comer,  under  a  small  granary 
on  the  second  floor^of  the  building,  there 
was  a  little  mo^e  protection  from  the 
elements,  and  it  was  here  that  the  dying 
tramp  had  sought  shelter.  A  stable 
lantern  hung  on  the  wall,  casting  quiv- 
ering lights  here  and  there,  and  intensi- 
fying the  surrounding  darkness. 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  corner 
where  the  man  lay,  and  Margaret  clung 
nervously  to  her  husband's  arm.  Jack 
pushed  aside  the  swinging  door,  and  the 
flickering  lantern  cast  a  faint  glow  on 
the  human  creature  l3ring  in  the 
straw. 

"  By  Jove,  he's  dead  I"  exclaimed  Jack 
Lorrimer,  but  his  attention  was  taken 
from  the  dead  man  by  Margaret's  wild, 
piercing  shriek. 

"Arthur!"    she    cried,    "Arthur!" 


Then  she  swooned,  for  it  was  Arthur 
Huntington  who  lay  at  her  feet. 

Lorrimer  did  not  hear  the  name  on 
his  wife's  lips,  but  thought  that  this  was 
only  the  culmination  of  the  nervous 
agony  brought  on  by  the  storm.  Cursing 
himself  for  letting  her  come  to  the  barn, 
he  raised  her  in  his  arms  and  carried  her 
to  the  house. 

She  was  very  ill  for  months,  and  all 
through  the  raving  of  her  delirium  her 
one  intelligent  sentence  was  that  she  was 
happy.  She  seemed  to  be  always  fight- 
ing the  battle  that  had  commenced  on 
the  night  of  the  storm,  always  trying  to 
down  the  foes  who  had  assailed  her  then. 

Her  ravings  meant  nothing  to  Jack  or 
the  nurse,  for  they  knew  nothing  of  her 
girlish  romance.  But  when  the  delirium 
left  her  it  was  music  in  Jack's  ears  to 
hear  the  low  voice  assuring  him  that  she 
was  happy,  and  to  feel  the  slight  pres- 
sure of  her  hand  that  emphasized  her 
words. 

Arthur  Huntington's  effort  to  destroy 
her  peace  of  mind  had  accomplished  the 
very  thing  against  which  it  had  been 
aimed.  In  no  other  way  could  his  image 
have  been  so  completely  eradicated  from 
her  heart  and  mind;  and  throughout  the 
long,  dragging  convalescence,  her  hus- 
band, day  by  day,  grew  nearer  and 
dearer. 

When  she  had  entirely  regained  her 
strength  she  had  convinced  herself,  even 
the  old  self  that  had  made  such  a  strong 
fight  for  supremacy,  that  she  was  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  happy  as  Jack  Lor- 
rimer's  wife. 


MOCKING  BIRD. 

Mocking  bird  perched  on  a  golden  ball. 

In  the  orange  hedge  in  the  fragrant  night, 
Pouring  your  heart  in  your  jubilant  throat, 
Have  you  forgotten  each  sorrowful  note 
That  gurgled  and  bubbled,  and  rung  in  the  light? 
Can  sleep  and  dreaming  efface  them  all? 

Mocking  bird,  why  do  you  sing  so  long? 
Even  the  flowers  are  folded  in  dreams 
Of  humming  birds  and  their  golden  wings, 
Of  butterfly  angels;  the  soul  of  things 
Through  the  heart  of  Nature  flashes  and  gleams, 
And  throbs  in  the  ecstasy  of  your  song. 

Emma  Playter  Seabury. 
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A  tale  of  trials  in  the  great  metropolis,  wherein  is  shown  that  the  fight  with  poverty  and  illness 
may  have  all  the  exciting  features  of  a  contest  with  life  threatening  conditions  In  the 
wilder  regions  of  the  earth. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

Bbonson  and  Owen,  two  young  men  from  the  country,  come  to  New  York  to  make  a  living  with 
their  pens.  Owen,  of  timid,  shrinldng  nature,  has  the  idea  of  becoming  a  great  poet,  which  BronBon, 
the  practical,  who  has  had  a  longer  experience  of  city  life,  speedily  kiracks  out  of  him.  l^ey  take  a 
smaU  room  together,  and  endeavor  to  make  both  ends  meet  by  writing  jokes  for  the  comic  papers,  while 
Bronson  has  also  under  way  a  aerial  story  which  an  editor  has  told  him  he  may  be  able  to  use  when  it  is 
completed.  •  ^ 

Bronson's  Uncle  Josiah  is  expected  in  town  for  the  day,  and  the  young  man — who  has  written  home 
glowing,  but  not  strictly  truthful  accounts  of  his  progress  and  good  fortune — ^hires  two  expensive  rooms 
wherewith  to  impress  his  uncle.  Everything  goes  as  they  had  planned  until  a  terrible  rain  storm  prevents 
the  old  man's  departure,  and  instead  of  one  day's  residence  in  the  i^iartment,  it  stretches  out  to  two — 
then  three,  with  the  end  not  yet  in  sight,  so  Bronson  pawns  his  watch  to  meet  the  landlady's  demands. 
Finally  Uncle  Josiah  takes  the  train  for  home  and  the  two  boys  retire  worn  out  with  responsibility.  They 
are  awakened  by  shouts  of  fire  and  make  their  escape  with  but  the  one  suit  of  clothes  that  Bronson 
catches  up  as  he  flies. 

They  return  to  the  little  room  on  the  next  block,  and  ahnost  starve  while  Bronson  hurries  the  end  of 
his  serial  and  Owen  awaits  payment  for  some  jokes.  They  keep  up  very  well  until  the  artist  who  has 
accepted  Owen's  jokes  disappears  to  avoid  creditors ;  this^  is  disheartening,  but  not  t^e  worst  in  store  for 
them,  for  the  angry  landlord  threatens  eviction  at  once  unless  they  pay  the  rent — which  is  impossible  on  a 
capitol  of  four  cents. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  WORSE  EVIL  THAN  DISPOSSESS 
WARRANTS, 

IF  Owen  had  been  cast  down  before,  no 
words  can  describe  his  wretchedness 
now.  He  knew  nothing  about  dispos- 
Bess  warrantB,  and  he  had  a  vision  of 
more  policemen  and  arrests. 

It  was  fully  half  an  hour  before  Bron- 
son could  convince  him  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  such  an  event. 

"  The  worst  thing  he  can  do/'  his 
chum  explained,  "  is  to  put  us  out,  and 
then  we  can  go  somewhere  else.  If  he 
does,  we  will  save  ten  days'  rent  by  it." 

Under  these  circumstances,  however, 
it  was  impossible  for  Bronson  to  write 
any  more  on  his  story. 

**  Let  us  go  out  and  take  a  walk,"  he 
suggested.  "  Perhaps  we  can  find  some- 
thing else  to  do." 

Incidentally  they  carried  down  the 
milk  can,  which  was  now  empty. 


"  We  can  leave  it  at  the  store,"  said 
Bronson,  "and  can  bring  it  back  full 
when  we  come  back ;  it  will  save  climbing 
the  steps." 

Little  did  either  of  them  realize  how 
much  depended  upon  that  unimportant 
decision.  Much  depended  upon  that 
little  milk  can. 

The  two  walked  down  the  street,  and 
Bronson  turned  into  a  store  to  leave 
it. 

Owen  remained  standing  outside,  gaz- 
ing at  the  various  delicacies  which  were 
displayed  in  the  window,  striving,  by  the 
power  of  his  vivid,  poetic  imagination, 
to  fancy  how  it  would  feel  to  have  them 
completely  at  his  disposal. 

Bronson  had  just  set  the  can  upon 
the  counter  and  turned  to  leave  the  store 
when  he  was  startled  by  a  sound,  which 
caused  him  to  spring  towards  the  door. 
He  was  just  in  time  to  witness  a  thrilling 
scene. 

A  light  wagon,  drawn  by  a  team  of 
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horses^  was  dashing  past,  the  animals  at 
a  gallop,  and  the  wagon  was  swaying 
from  side  to  side,  threatening  to  be  over- 
turned at  any  instant. 

The  single  occupant  of  the  vehicle 
was  a  young  girl,  her  face  white  with  ter- 
ror, and  Bronson's  cry  of  horror  died  in 
his  throat  as  he  noted  a  figure  dart  out 
from  the  sidewalk  to  the  rescue. 

It  was  Owen,  who  seemed  fairly  to 
fling  himself  into  the  air  at  the  heads 
of  the  animals.  There  was  a  second  of 
agony,  during  which  Bronson  waited  to 
see  him  miss  them,  and  be  struck  down 
by  the  flying  hoofs. 

But  this  did  not  happen.  A  shout  of 
admiration  arose  from  the  spectators  as 
they  saw  the  young  man  clutch  the 
bridle  of  the  nearest  horse,  and  hang  to 
it  with  all  his  might. 

Inspired  by  the  bravery  of  the  act, 
several  other  men  now  rushed  into  the 
street,  but  for  Bronson  there  was  only 
one  object  of  interest,  and  that  was 
Owen. 

He  hurried  oif  in  pursuit,  but  his 
knees  almost  failed  him  when  he  saw 
what  happened  an  instant  later. 

The  horses  were  going  slower  and 
slower,  for  several  men  had  now  reached 
the  bridle,  and  Owen's  hold  seemed  to 
loosen;  the  horses,  plunging  this  way 
and  that,  suddenly  flung  him  off,  and 
Bronson  cried  out  as  if  he  himself  had 
received  the  blow,  as  the  brave  fellow 
fell  backward,  striking  his  head  violently 
upon  the  pavement. 

Horror  stricken,  Bronson  rushed  to- 
wards the  prostrate  figure,  which  lay 
close  to  the  curb. 

The  one  thought  in  Bronson's  mind 
was  that  he  had  been  killed,  and  it  was 
with  infinite  relief  that  he  saw  Owen 
raise  himself  feebly. 

"  Are  you  hurt,  old  man?  "  he  asked, 
breathlessly. 

Owen  was  so  nearly  dazed  that  he 
could  scarcely  reply,  though  with  Bron- 
Bon's  assistance  he  staggered  to  his  feet 
and  gazed  about  him  uncertainly,  mean- 
while pressing  his  hand  against  his  head. 

"Did— did  they  stop  them?''  he 
panted. 

Bronson  darted  a  swift  glance  down 
the  street,  where  in  the  swiftly  gather- 
ing twilight  he  could  see  a  dense  crowd 
around  the  runaway  team. 


"Yes,  they  have  stopped  them,"  he 
said  hastily,  "but  don't  bother  about 
that.    Are  you  hurt?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  replied  Owen  faintly 
— "  my  head." 

Bronson  was  nearly  wild  with  anxiety, 
which  was  all  the  more  acute  because  of 
his  complete  ignorance  and  helplessness 
in  such  an  emergency. 

"Try  to  brace  up,"  he  said.  "Can 
you  walk  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  answered  Owen,  and  he 
started  weakly  forward. 

He  would  have  fallen,  but  Bronson 
put  his  arm  around  him,  and  together 
they  turned  and  made  their  way  down 
the  street  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 

The  crowd  was  aU  hurrying  towards 
the  horses,  and  no  one  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  brave  fellow  who  had  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  stopping  them. 
The  two  young  men  ascended  the  steps, 
Bronson  half  carrying  Owen,  and  doing 
what  he  could  to  cheer  him  up. 

When  they  reached  the  head  of  the 
stairs  he  dreaded  lest  he  might  find  an 
officer  with  a  dispossess  warrant  already 
there;  but  the  room  was  deserted,  and 
Owen  lay  down  upon  the  bed,  where  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  gasped  faintly  for 
breath. 

"  I  think  I  feel  better  now,"  he  mur- 
mured, as  he  saw  Bronson's  agonized 
expression.  "I  don't  think  it  is  any- 
thing very  serious — ^just  a  bump." 

Bronson  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
watching  his  friend  helplessly;  he  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  what  to  do,  and 
knew  no  one  to  call  upon,  but  as  time 
wore  on  the  effects  of  the  shock  seemed 
to  leave  Owen,  and  his  strength  re- 
turned. *^^ 

"Please  don't  worry,"  he  protested. 
"  I  will  be  all  right  in  the  morning;  it 
was  not  much  of  an  accident." 

But  Bronson  shuddered  as  he  recalled 
the  scene. 

"It  was  dreadful,"  he  said.  "I  am 
sure  I  never  saw  a  more  daring  act  in  my 
life." 

"It  all  happened  before  I  had  time 
to  think  of  it,"  explained  Owen,  smiling 
feebly.  "  They  had  to  be  stopped,  you 
know,  or  that  girl  would  have  been 
killed." 

Owen  closed  his  eyes  wearily  and  re- 
lapsed into  silence.     Bronson  watched 
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him  until  he  saw  that  he  was  asleep,  then 
he  rose  and  noiselessly  left  the  room. 

"  I  will  get  that  can  of  milk/'  he 
thought.  "  He  ought  to  have  something 
to  strengthen  him/^ 

He  brought  the  can  back  and  placed 
it  outside  of  the  window,  and  then  he 
once  more  resumed  his  vigil;  Owen, 
however,  continued  to  sleep  peacefully, 
and  Bronson's  fears  gradually  subsided. 
He,  too,  was  weary  after  his  hard  day's 
work,  but  he  felt  that  he  had.no  time 
to  rest. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  write  sev- 
eral hours  that  evening,  and  accordingly 
he  lit  the  solitary  gas  jet,  after  prop- 
ping up  a  pillow  as  a  screen  to  shield  the 
light  from  Owen's  face. 

There  was  nothing  for  him  to  sit  on, 
but  he  made  himself  comfortable  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  and  was  soon  busily 
scratching  away,  and  as  was  usually  the 
case,  he  soon  succeeded  in  getting  in- 
terested in  the  story. 

Time  passed  unnoticed,  and  when  at 
last  he  looked  up  from  his  work,  he  saw 
that  the  full  moon  was  high  in  the  sky, 
indicating  that  it  must  be  far  into  the 
night. 

Owen  was  still  sleeping,  so  Bronson 
extinguished  the  light  and  prepared  to 
join  him.  There  was  no  room  for  him 
to  lie  down,  but  he  seated  himself  in  the 
corner  once  more,  and  was  dozing  oflE 
almost  before  he  knew  it. 

He  was  brought  back  to  consciousness 
very  suddenly. 

"  Stop  them,  stop  them !  "  Owen  was 
crying  from  the  bed.  "  There's  a  girl  in 
the  wagon ! " 

Bronson  sprang  to  his  feet  and  bent 
over  his  friend. 

"  Owen,  Owen ! "  he  cried,  but  the 
other  did  not  seem  to  notice  him. 

His  voice  became  louder  and  more 
piercing  as  he  cried  out  again. 

"  We  can't  go  tonight !  We  can't  go ! 
Fire,  fire!" 

Bronson  whirled  about,  and  lit  the 
gas;  then  he  turned  and  gazed  at  Owen, 
his  heart  beating  fast  with  alarm.  What 
he  saw  justified  his  worst  fears,  for 
Owen's  eyes  were  wide  open  and  staring, 
his  brow  flushed  and  hot. 

For  a  moment  Bronson  still  thought 
lie  was  talking  in  his  sleep.  He  took  him 
by  the  arm  and  shook  him. 


"  Old  man,"  he  cried,  *'  wake  up,  look 
at  me ;  don't  you  know  me  ?  " 

**  We  can't  go  tonight ! "  cried  the 
other  almost  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 
*^  Marner  has  gone  away,  and  I  can't  find 
himi" 

Bronson  stood  by  the  bedside,  com- 
pletely helpless  before  this  terrible  state 
of  affairs.  He  knew  not  which  way  to 
turn,  nor  what  to  do.  He  got  the  can 
of  milk  and  strove  to  induce  Owen  to 
drink  some  of  it,  but  the  only  result  of 
his  efforts  was  that  the  fellow,  who  was 
now  waving  his  arms  and  shouting  ex- 
citedlv,  began  once  more  protesting. 

"  I  tell  you  I  can't  go !  " 

Bronson  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He 
hurried  from  the  room,  closing  the  door 
behind  him,  and  was  soon  on  the  street. 

He  caught  sight  of  a  police  officer 
passing  by,  and  towards  him  he  rushed. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  there  is  a 
doctor  near  here  ?  "  he  cried  anxiously. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man,  pointing,  ^'  just 
around  the  corner,"  and  Bronson  was 
off  like  the  wind. 

He  felt  that  this  was  a  matter  of  life 
and  death,  and  for  the  moment  he 
scarcely  gave  a  thought  to  his  penniless 
condition.  A  few  seconds  later  he  was 
pulling  wildly  at  the  bell  of  the  doctor's 
house. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  coxdd  get 
any  answer,  but  at  last  he  saw  a  light  in 
the  hallway.  Then  the  door  was  opened 
an  inch  or  two,  and  he  saw  a  woman's 
face  peering  out. 

*^  Wliere  is  the  doctor?  "  Bronson  in- 
quired. 

^^  lie  is  not  here,"  was  the  response. 

"Wliere  is  he — where  can  I  find 
him  ?  " 

"I  don't  know;  he  said  he  would  be 
back  about  thi^  time ;  he  has  gone " 

But  the  woman  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  finish,  for  at  this  moment 
Bronson  heard  a  voice  behind  him. 

"  Were  you — aw — ^looking  for  me  ?  '* 

Bronson  turned  quickly  around  and 
saw  a  man  in  the  act  of  descending  from 
a  cab  in  front  of  the  house.  He  was  a 
pale  faced,  dapper  young  man,  with  a 
small,  curling  mustache;  he  was  dressed 
in  the  height  of  fashion,  and  he  spoke 
with  a  decided  drawl. 

"  Are  you  the  doctor  ?  '^  cried  Bron- 
son anxiously. 
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'*  Aw,  yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  Do  you 
wish  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  friend,"  the  other  went  on 
breathlessly,  *^  who  fell  and  hurt  himself, 
I  think  seriously." 

"  I  will  call  and  see  him,"  said  the 
doctor,  *^  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
if  you  like." 

Bronson  gave  a  start  of  amazement. 

"In  the  morning!"  cried  he.  "He 
may  be  dead  before  that!  You  must 
come  at  once." 

The  doctor  took  off  one  of  his  white 
gloves  and  consulted  his  watch. 

"  It  is  extremely  late,  you  know,"  he 
drawled.    "  It  is  after  midnight." 

"I  can^t  help  that,"  said  Bronson. 
"  This  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death ;  if 
you  cannot  come  I  must  get  some  one 
else." 

The  doctor  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  stepped  back  towards  the  cab  again. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  "  I  will  go;  what 
is  the  number  ?  " 

"  It  is  just  around  the  corner,"  and 
Bronson  sprang  eagerly  forward.  A  mo- 
ment later  he  was  escorting  the  doctor 
up  the  narrow  steps  of  the  lodging 
house. 

The  physician  paused  several  times 
to  strike  a  match  and  see  wh^re  he  was 
going,  but  at  last  he  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  little  room. 

Bronson  perceived  to  his  alarm  that 
Owen's  delirium  still  continued;  he  lit 
the  gas  and  darted  to  the  bed. 

The  doctor  gazed  at  the  sufferer  for  a 
moment  or  two  as  he  adjusted  his  glasses, 
and  then  he  took  Owen's  rough  hand 
between  his  delicate  fingers,  Bronson 
watching  him  meantime  with  the  utmost 
anxiety. 

"High  fever,"  said  the  doctor,  still 
with  his  drawl.  "  Very  high  indeed;  he 
is  quite  ill — ^very  ill,  and — he  will  need 
careful  nursing." 

Bronson  was  clutching  the  bedclothes 
convulsively;  his  heart  felt  like  lead  as 
he  heard  the  words. 

The  doctor  continued  his  examina- 
tion, and  then  taking  out  his  prescrip- 
tion book  and  a  fountain  pen,  he  hur- 
riedly wrote  a  few  lines. 

"  You  must  get  this  at  once,"  he  said, 
"and  give  him  some  nourishing  food; 
that  is — aw — ^all  that  I  can  do  tonight." 

Bronson  was  gazing  at  the  man  in 
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helpless  despair,  as  he  rose  and  once 
more  began  pulling  on  his  glove. 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can  possibly  get 
this  prescription  put  up,"  Bronson  stam- 
mered at  last.  "  I  don't  know  what  to 
do." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  inquired 
the  doctor;  "  they  will  put  it  up  at  any 
drug  store." 

"  But — ^but,"  Bronson  stammered,  "  I 
— ^I  have  no  money !  " 

The  other  started  back  and  gazed  at 
Bronson  with  an  expression  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  describe. 

"  No  money!  "  he  exclaimed.  ** Deuce 
take  it,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Simply  that  I  have  only  twenty  one 
cents  to  my  name,"  declared  poor  Bron- 
Kon. 

The  polite  expression  faded  from  the 
doctor's  face. 

"  Would  you  please  tell  me,"  he  cried 
indignantly,  "  what  business  you  have  to 
call  in  the  services  of  a  doctor  at  this 
hour  of  the  night  if  you  are  unable  to 
pay  him?  Do  you  suppose  I  can  be  trav- 
eling around  this  way  for  nothing?  " 

Bronson  stared  at  ,the  man  in  utter 
consternation,  but  before  he  had  time 
to  utter  another  word  the  doctor  had 
taken  the  prescription  between  his  deli- 
cately gloved  fingers  and  torn  it  in  sev- 
eral pieces,  which  he  dropped  on  the 
floor.  Then  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
strode  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTEE  XVII 

ANOTHER   MISFORTUNE. 

• 

Bronson  sank  back  against  the  wall 
and  gasped  for  breath  as  he  listened  to 
the  doctor  tramping  down  the  stairs ;  so 
many  calamities  had  been  heaped  upon 
the  brave  fellow's  head  that  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  realize  this  last  one,  or  to 
feel  any  indignation  at  the  man's  be- 
havior. 

He  sank  helplessly  on  the  floor  for  an 
instant,  but  he  was  soon  brought  to  his 
feet  again,  for  Owen's  delirious  prattling 
still  continued.  He  kept  crying  out  that 
they  could  not  leave  tonight,  and  every 
word  seemed  to  pierce  Broson's  heart. 

"Oh,  I  must  do  something,"  he 
groaned,  clenching  his  hands.  "  What 
can  I  do?" 
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As  he  gazed  around  the  room  his  eye 
chanced  to  light  upon  the  fragments  on 
the  floor;  he  hated  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  that  prescription,  but  this  was 
no  time  to  split  straws. 

Hastily  but  carefhlly  collecting  the 
scraps,  Bronson  set  to  work  feverishly 
at  restoring  them  to  their  proper  order. 
This  done,  he  took  a  pen  and  paper  and 
copied  the  writing. 

He  was  soon  out  on  the  street,  seek- 
ing a  drug  store.  By  that  time  signs  of 
dawn  had  spread  considerably,  and  the 
city  was  gradually  beginning  to  awaken. 

There  was  no  one  up  in  the  first  place 
he  came  to,  but  by  dint  of  a  frenzied 
pulling  at  the  bell  he  at  last  succeeded 
in  bringing  a  sleepy  clerk  to  the  door. 

"  You  must  have  this  prescription  put 
up  for  me,"  he  said.  "  It  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death." 

The  clerk  read  it  over  quickly.  In  his 
haste  he  did  not  notice  that  it  was  not 
signed  by  a  doctor. 

'^  Well,  I  suppose  I  can  do  it,"  he  said, 
rubbing  his  eyes  sleepily. 

'^  How  much  will  it  cost  ? "  asked 
Bronson  cautiouslv. 

"  Oh — fifty  cents,"  said  the  other, 
after  a  little  thought. 

Bronson  heard  the  words  in  helpless 
despair;  he  had  no  idea  how  he  could  get 
the  sum,  but  his  quick  wit  did  not  fail 
him.  He  started  back  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  amazement. 

"What!"  he  cried.     ^^  Fifty  cents? 

That  is  preposterous !  " 

1^      The  clerk  protested  that  it  was  a  per- 

;  fectly  reasonable  charge,  but  Bronson 

I  insisted  that  he  had  never  heard  of  such 

an  outlandish  price. 

"  I  will  go  somewhere  else,"  he  cried, 
hurriedly;  "I  thought  you  pretended 
that  your  prices  were  moderate." 

"  Just  wait  a  moment,"  said  the  clerk, 
and  he  turned  and  disappeared  in  the 
back  room. 

He  reappeared  a  few  moments  later. 

"  I  find  we  can  do  it  for  fortv  cents," 
he  said.    "  Will  that  be  cheap  enough  ?  " 

Bronson  had  no  more  idea  where  he 
could  get  forty  cents  than  fifty ;  but  he 
had  not  the  nerve  to  ask  for  anv  further 
reduction. 

"  Yery  well,"  he  said.  ^'  I  will  be  back 
in  a  little  while." 

Ho  plunged  his  lian«l  clown  into  his 


pocket  and  brought  out  the  precious 
money;  there  was  just  twenty  one  cents 
for  a  fact. 

"  I  need  nineteen  more,"  he  thought. 
''  Where  shall  I  get  them  ?  " 

He  raced  back  to  his  room  once  more, 
where  he  found  that  Owen,  now  evident- 
ly exhausted,  had  sunk  dow^l  on  the  bed. 
He  was  still  mumbling  to  himself,  how- 
ever, and  his  brow  was  as  flushed  as  ever. 

Bronson  gazed  wildly  about  the  room, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  something  with 
which  he  might  succeed  in  procuring 
that  extra  nineteen  cents.  Then  a  plan 
occurred  to  him,  and  he  hastily  set  to 
work  removing  Owen's  clothing. 

lie  took  off  the  shoes  and  the  coat  and 
the  trousers  which  he  had  bought  only 
the  day  before,  and  then  covering  tlie 
poor  fellow  carefully  in  the  bed,  he  dart- 
ed down  the  stairs  with  the  clothing  in 
his  hand. 

It  was  still  too  early  for  Bronson  to 
hope  to  find  any  of  the  pawnshops  open, 
but  he  hurried  over  to  one  of  the  crowd- 
ed avenues  near  by,  and  to  one  small 
building  where  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
pawnbroker  might  live  above  the  shop. 

There  he  began  pulling  furiously  at 
the  bell,  and  at  last  a  man  appeared  at 
the  door  in  a  half  dressed  condition. 

He  gazed  at  Bronson  savagely. 
Yat  do  you  vant?  "  he  demanded. 
Are  you  the  pawnbroker  ?  "  asked 
Bronson. 

"  Y'es,"  was  the  reply ; "  vat  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  friend  who  is  sick,  and  Fve 
got  to  get  some  medicine;  I  have  no 
money,  and  I  want  to  know  how  much 
you  will  let  me  have  .on  these." 

The  man  examined  the  garments  one 
by  one. 

"Do  you  vant  to  sell  dem?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"Y^es,"  said  Bronson,  nodding,  "I 
must  get  some  money,  and  quickly." 

"How  much  you  vant?"  asked  the 
other. 

"  How  much  will  you  give  me  ?  "  de- 
manded Bronson. 

•  His  heart  almost  stood  still  with  anx- 
iety as  he  saw  the  man  once  more  look- 
ing over  the  clothes.  He  knew  he  could 
expect  no  generosity. 

"  Dey  vas  goot  for  nodings,"  said  the 
other  gravely.  "  Nobody  vas  buy  dem, 
but  I  gif  you  fifdeen  cent." 
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The  occasion  was  too  tragic  for  Bron- 
son  to  think  of  a  resort  to  bargaining. 

^^  I  have  to  buy  some  medicine  which 
costs  forty  cents/^  he  said.  "  I  have  just 
twenty  one,  and  I  have  to  make  up  the 
nineteen.    Will  you  give  me  nineteen  ?  ^^ 

The  pawnbroker  held  out  the  clothes 
towards  Bronson  again. 

"  I  haf  said  fif deen  cent,"  he  replied. 
"  Dot  iss  all  I  can  pay;  I  lose  money  so." 

Bronson  gazed  around  him  helplessly; 
he  knew  of  other  pawnshops,  but  none 
where  he  could  expect  to  find  the  pro- 
prietor at  that  hour  of  the  morning. 
The  man  had  him  at  his  mercy,  and  he 
knew  it. 

"All  right,"  groaned  Bronson,  "I 
will  take  fifteen." 

Already  another  plan  had  occurred  to 
him,  and  as  the  pawnbroker  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  the 
two  small  coins  Bronson  took  them 
without  a  word,  and  darted  down  the 
street. 

He  was  soon  at  Newspaper  Eow,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  newsboys 
who  were  purchasing  the  early  morning 
papers. 

The  man  who  was  giving  thiem  out 
recognized  Bronson. 

"  How  many  do  you  want  this  time  ?  " 
he  inquired. 

"  Eight,"  said  Bronson,  putting  down 
the  necessary  pennies. 

A  moment  later  he  was  clear  of  tJio 
crowd  and  gazing  about  him  for  a  pos- 
sible customer. 

His  eye  was  caught  by  the  entrance 
to  the  great  bridge.  Several  newsboys 
were  gathered  outside,  but  Bronson  had 
the  boldness  of  despair,  and  dashed  up 
the  steps  to  the  very  top. 

"  Hey,  you  I "  yelled  a  newsboy.  "  The 
cop^l  chase  you  off'n  there  pretty 
quick ! " 

But  Bronson  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention;  he  saw  a  few  people  coming 
down  from  the  trains,  and  towards  them 
he  hurried. 

*'  Morning  papers!  "  he  cried.  ^^ Morn- 
ing papers  1 " 

To  his  delight  he  found  two  customers 
almost  immediately;  then  he  darted  to 
one  side,  and  concealed  himseU  in  the 
shadow  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  struc- 
ture, where  he  was  not  likely  to  be  seen 
by  a  policeman. 


His  heart  was  in  his  throat  all  the 
time,  for  he  knew  the  risk  he  was  taking. 
But  he  had  resolved  to  stake  all  on  this 
chance,  and  the  fates  helped  him  in  the 
effort. 

A  few  more  straggling  passengers 
came  down  the  steps  from  another  train, 
and  Bronson  disposed  of  three  more 
papers;  but  this  time  the  rest  of  the 
newsboys,  emboldened  by  his  daring,  had 
also  made  their  way  up  the  steps. 

The  competition  was  getting  so  close 
now  that  it  was  certain  the  situation 
could  not  continue  for  very  long.  As 
Bronson  was  in  the  very  act  of  selling  his 
last  paper  a  tall  policeman  chanced  to 
notice  what  was  going  on,  and  shaking 
his  club  he  started  for  the  group  on  a 
nm. 

Bronson  had  barely  time  to  deposit 
the  last  penny  in  his  pocket  and  to  leap 
down  the  steps,  with  the  officer  in  hot 
pursuit;  fortunately,  however,  the  lat- 
ter did  not  chase  him  far,  and  as  he 
turned  a  corner  Bronson  realized  that 
the  race  was  won. 

Still  he  did  not  stop  until  he  reached 
the  drug  store,  breathless  and  exhaust- 
ed; he  found  the  clerk  standing  in  the 
doorway,  waiting  for  him. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  be  in  much  of  a 
hurry,"  he  said.  "  It  has  been  ready  for 
about  fifteen  minutes.". 

Bronson  was  too  much  out  of  breath 
to  reply,  but  he  counted  out  the  precious 
pennies,  and  then  grasping  the  bottle, 
started  out  on  a  run  again. 

In  a  moment  more  he  was  back  at  the 
house,  where,  to  his  distress,  he  once 
more  heard  Owen^s  voice.  It  seemed 
louder  and  shriller  than  ever,  and  as 
he  opened  the  door  and  rushed  in  Bron- 
son saw  that  his  chum  was  half  out  of 
bed,  and  evidently  trying  to  walk  across 
the  room. 

"  Stop  them,  stop  the  horses  I "  he 
was  screaming,  "  Mamer's  gone !  " 

The  prescription  called  for  a  tea- 
spoonful  every  hour;  Bronson  had  no 
spoon,  but  he  gently  'forced  his  friend 
back  on  the  bed  and  then  poured  some 
of  the  precious  liquid  down  his  throat, 
after  which  he  sat  watching  for  a  min- 
ute or  two,  to  see  what  the  result  would 
be. 

The  medicine  was  evidently  a  seda- 
tive, and  Bronson  must  have  given  him 
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a  large  dose,  for  the  effect  was  almost 
immediate;  Owen's  delirious  raviag 
ceased  gradually,  and  likewise  his  strug- 
gles to  rise  from  the  bed.  In  two  or 
three  minutes  more  his  eyes  were  closed, 
and  his  breathing  soft  and  regular. 

Bronson  sat  for  a  little  while  longer^ 
gazing  at  him  anxiously  and  half  expect- 
ing the  ravings  to  begin  again,  but  Owen 
continued  to  sleep,  and  finally  Bronson, 
who  was  completely  exhausted  himself, 
sank  down  in  the  comer  to  rest.  But  his 
situation  was  too  desperate  a  one  for 
him  to  remain  idle  for  very  long;  his 
brain  was  still  at  work  trying  to  evolve 
some  plan  by  which  he  could  escape  from 
their  dreadful  financial  predicament. 

"  Owen  must  have  attendance,"  he 
groaned,  "and  he  must  have  food! 
Where  in  the  world  am  I  to  get  it?  '^ 

There  was  only  one  thing  more  which 
he  could  think  of — there,  was  still  be- 
fore him  the  one  golden  hope  for  which 
h^  had  been  striving  and  struggling  for 
sd  many  weary  days.  There  was  that 
story  of  his,  which  was  now  nearly  con- 
cluded ! 

"  And  I  am  sure  I  can  get  that  editor 
to  pay  for  it  at  once  if  I  tell  him/'  he 
thought.  "  There  is  nothing  to  do  now 
but  to  finish  the  manuscript." 

A  more  tragic  and  disheartening  con- 
dition under  which  to  compose  an  in- 
teresting narrative,  it  would  not  have 
been  easy  to  find;  but  Bronson  had  no 
other  alternative,  and  after  one  more 
glance  at  his  sleeping  patient,  he  again 
got  out  his  solitary  pad  of  paper  and 
began  writing  away. 

He  had  already  been  calculating  the 
number  of  words  he  had  still  to  write, 
and  the  amount  of  paper  which  he  had 
left;  there  was  just  enough  and  not  a 
sheet  to  spare,  so  it  may  readily  be  be- 
lieved that  he  wrote  closely. 

It  would  hardly  have  been  possible  for 
him  to  have  had  more  reason  to  make 
haste.  As  soon  as  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting his  mind  upon  the  matter,  his  hand 
fairly  flew,  and  he  dashed  ofiE  page  after 
page  of  the  manuscript. 

The  only  interruption  was  when,  hour 
after  hour,  he  rose  to  administer  some 
of  the  medicine  to  his  friend.  He  also 
made  a  successful  effort  to  get  Owen 
to  drink  a  little  of  the  milk.  He  himself 
did  not  touch  it,  though  he  felt  weak 


and  sick,  having  had  no  supper  the  night 
before. 

But  he  stuck  it  out,  and  continued 
scribbling  away.  He  had  no  way  of  .tell- 
ing the  time,  but  he  knew  from  the 
amount  of  work  that  he  had  accom- 
plished that  it  must  be  late  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

He  was  all  the  time  expecting  an- 
other event,  the  fear  of  which,  in  spite 
of  his  occupation,  never  left  his  mind. 
When  at  last  he  heard  a  step  on  the  stair- 
way he  clenched  his  hand  convulsively 
and  muttered,  "  It  has  come." 

The  footsteps  reached  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  and  then  came  towards  the  door. 
Listening  carefully,  Bronson  heard  a 
familiar  voice  say  "  This  is  the  room." 

A  moment  later  there  was  a  sharp 
knock. 

There  was  nothing  for  Bronson  to  do 
but  get  up  and  open  the  door.  As  he 
did  so  he  found  himself  confronted  by 
the  landlord  and  a  police  officer. 

'^  This  is  the  fellow,"  said  the  former. 

The  officer  extended  an  official  look- 
ing envelope. 

"  I  have  been  sent  to  serve  this  dis- 
possess warrant,"  he  said.  "You  will 
have  to  get  out  of  this  room." 

Bronson  was  scarcely  able  to  speak; 
his  voice  sounded  strange  to  himself  as 
he  gasped  out  "  When  is  it?  "  But  the 
policeman  had  already  turned  and  start- 
ed down  the  hallway  again. 

Nor  did  the  landlord  take  the  trouble 
to  answer  the  question. 

"  I  told  you  I  would  have  you  out  I  " 
he  snapped  as  he  took  his  departure. 

Witli  trembling  fingers,  Bronson 
opened  the  paper  and  read  it,  giving  a 
faint  gasp  of  lelief  when  he  saw  that  he 
had  until  eight  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning  to  vacate. 

"  Which  means,"  he  muttered,  shut- 
ting his  teeth  together  with  a  snap, 
"  that '  The  Prisoner  of  Devil's  Island ' 
must  be  finished  today! " 


CHAPTER  XVin. 


THE  LAST  STRAW. 


Bronson  seated  himself  in  his  comer 
again,  and  set  savagely  to  work  at  his 
task.  Fully  another  hour  passed  before 
he  again  looked  up  to  find  Owen  still 
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lying  quietly,  with  his  eyes  closed.  Bron- 
Bon  himself  felt  dizzy  and  faint  from  his 
prolonged  efforts. 

He  gazed  longingly  at  the  can  of  milk 
on  the  window  sill,*  but  turned  away 
with  grim  resolution.  He  went  out  into 
the  hallway,  where  he  took  a  drink  of 
water  from  the  faucet;  he  was  about  to 
turn  and  go  back  to  his  room  when, 
through  the  house  there  rang  the  old 
familiar  sound  of  the  trombone. 

Bronson  had  not  heard  it  before  that 
day,  and  he  hastened  to  close  the  door, 
knowing  that  the  noise  would  awaken 
Owen.  He  was  too  late,  however,  for 
as  he  entered  the  room  he  saw  that  the 
young  fellow  was  once  more  sitting  up  in 
bed  and  staring  wildly  about  him. 

He  was  more  delirious  than  ever,  and 
did  not  recognize  the  sound;  Bronson, 
endeavoring  to  calm  him,  gave  him  an- 
other dose  of  the  medicine,  but  it  failed 
in  its  effect,  for  the  dreadful  trombone 
continued  to  rend  the  air  with  its  pierc- 
ing notes. 

Owen  grew  more  and  more  excited 
and  restless. 

"By  Jove,  that  has  got  to  be 
stopped!  ^'  gasped  Bronson. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do.  He 
rushed  down  the  stairs,  and  banged  on 
the  door  of  the  industrious  musician. 
The  latter  was  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  his  choicest  passages,  and  paid  not 
the  least  attention  until  he  had  finished 
it. 

He  wound  up  with  one  long,  deep  and 
furious  blast,  and  then  Bronson  heard 
him  cross  the  floor. 

"  Who  vas  dere?  '*  he  called. 

"  Quick,  open  the  door,  I  want  to  see 
you/*  said  Bronson, 

There  was  a  turning  of  keys  and  a 
shoving  back  of  bolts,  and  finally  the 
door  was  opened. 

Bronson  found  himself  gazing  at  a 
fat,  red  faced  little  Dutchman,  with  a 
blue  uniform  on,  who  in  turn  stared  at 
the  intruder  with  frowning  brows. 

"  Vas  ist  loss  ?  **  he  cried. 

"  Good  Lord,  if  he  refuses  to  stop!  ** 
thought  Bronson,  groaning  inwardly. 

The  fearful  strain  under  which  he  was 
laboring  must  have  shown  itself,  for  the 
look  of  anger  upon  the  other's  face  sud- 
denly disappeared. 

"  My  friend  up  stairs  is  fearfully  ill,'* 


began  Bronson.  "  There  was  a  runaway 
last  night '^ 

"  Oh,  yah,  yah,  I  vas  hear  apout  id/' 
interrupted  the  German. 

"  Well,  he  was  thrown  by  the  horses 
and  hurt,"  went  on  Owen.  "  He  has  a 
fever,  and  the  music  keeps  him  awake. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  will  be  willing 
or  not " 

Bronson  hesitated  and  gazed  at  the 
man  dubiously;  he  was  so  accustomed 
to  rebuff  by  this  time  that  he  scarcely 
expected  to  succeed  in  his  application 
now. 

The  little  Dutchman  did  indeed  look 
annoyed  for  a  moment,  but  there  was  no 
mistaking  Bronson's  expression  of  agony. 
The  little  German  caught  him  by  the 
arm  and  led  him  into  the  room. 

"  You  make  yourself  sick  1 ''  he  cried. 
*'  You  look  sick  now.'' 

He  compelled  Bronson  to  sit  down, 
and  then  he  bustled  across  to  the  table 
where  the  precious  trombone  was  lying. 
There  was  a  bottle  beside  it.  The  old 
man  got  a  glass  and  poured  out  some 
foaming  beer,  which  he  brought  to  Bron- 
son. 

"  You  drink  dot,"  he  exclaimed^  "  you 
feel  like  von  new  man." 

Bronson  was  too  grateful  for  the  hos- 
pitality to  refuse,  and  he  drank  the  beer 
quickly.  It  did,  indeed,  refresh  him, 
and  the  old  Dutchman  seemed  to  enjoy 
watching  him  as  much  as  he  would  have 
enjoyed  drinking  himself,  and  that  was 
evidently  a  good  deal. 

"You  can  make  yourself  easy,"  he 
said,  continuing  to  chatter  away  vol- 
ubly ;  "  I  vas  not  play  any  more  today." 

"  I  am  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you," 
said  Bronson. 

"  Oh,  dot  vas  all  right,"  said  the  other, 
"  I  vas  not  mind.  I  find  dere  was  lots 
of  people  not  like  trombones,"  he  added 
a  moment  later. 

The  old  man  suddenly  turned  with  a 
chuckle  of  glee  towards  the  table  on 
which  a  newspaper  was  lying;  this  he 
held  up  before  Bronson's  eyes,  and  the 
latter,  in  spite  of  his  desperate  situation, 
could  scarcely  restrain  a  smile  as  he  saw 
that  it  was  Owen's  famous  trombone 
joke. 

The  German  was  fairly  shaking  all 
over  with  laughter,  as  he  turned  and 
gazed  at  the  picture  once  more. 
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"Dot  vas  goot!  Hey?  Vas  it  not 
goot?  I  vonder  if  dot  fellow  lif  near 
here  ? '' 

"  I  hardly  think  bo/*  said  Bronson 
eagerly,  being  grateful  for  his  host's 
kindness.  "  It  was  probably  some  very 
bad  player." 

"  Yah,"  said  the  other,  "  dot  must  be 
it !  But  I  vas  play  de  trombone  into  de 
great  Hamburger  Schutzvereinbund  Ca- 
pelle." 

Bronson  would  have  enjoyed  talking 
with  his  interesting  host,  but  he  could 
not  stay  away  from  Owen,  so  he  excused 
himself,  and  once  more  hurried  up  stairs. 
He  found  that  his  patient  had  again  be- 
come quiet,  and  Bronson  was  soon  peg- 
ging hard  away  again  at  "  The  Prisoner 
of  Devil's  Island." 

When  he  took  up  his  pen  this  time  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  should  be  for 
the  home  stretch. 

"  There  are  just  three  thousand  words 
left,"  he  muttered,  grimly,  "and  that 
has  got  to  be  done  before  the  editor 
leaves  his  office  today!  " 

It  is  probable  that  never  did  an  author 
have  greater  cause  to  write  rapidly; 
Bronson's  pen  flew  across  the  paper  as  if 
the  fiends  were  chasing  it.  He  stopped 
only  once  to  administer  some  more  of 
the  medicine  and  the  milk  to  his  patient. 

The  sun  was  now  shining  in  at  the 
window,  so  he  could  tell  nearly  how  the 
time  was  going;  he  saw  that  he  was  win- 
ning the  race. 

"  And  perhaps  he  will  let  me  hava  a 
little  money  today,"  he  reflected.  "  Oh, 
what  a  relief  it  would  be !  " 

Bronson's  had  been  a  long  and  anxious 
struggle,  so  it  was  little  wonder  he  was 
excited  as  he  realized  that  he  was  near- 
ing  the  finish;  it  was  liis  first  extended 
literary  venture,  but  aside  from  that,  it 
had  turned  out  that  its  completion  and 
acceptance  were  nothing  short  of  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  under 
the  stress  of  the  anxiety  Bronson  would 
have  found  it  impossible  to  concentrate 
his  mind  at  all  upon  a  matter  so  alien  to 
his  thoughts.  But  he  had  something  of 
the  story  teller's  gift,  and  considerable 
will  power,  and  he  felt  as  he  wrote  that 
the  part  of  the  story  he  was  doing  then 
was  by  far  the  best  and  most  exciting 
of  all.    When  he  reached  the  last  few 


pages  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief 
which  came  from  the  very  bottom  of  his 
heart;  it  seemed  to  him  almost  as  if  he 
were  getting  out  of  prison.  When  the 
last  words  had  been  set  down,  it  was 
only  the  sleeping  figure  of  his  friend 
which  restrained  him  from  uttering  a 
cry  of  victory. 

He  paused  only  long  enough  to  give 
Owen  one  more  dose  of  the  medicine; 
and  then  collecting  the  manuscript,  still 
wet  with  the  ink,  he  hurriedly  folded  it 
and  stuifed  it  into  his  pocket. 

Keeping  his  hand  upon  the  package 
to  make  sure  he  should  not  lose  it,  he 
slipped  out  of  the  room  and  fairly  tore 
down  the  stairs.  He  ran  nearly  every 
inch  of  the  way  to  the  Globe  office,  so 
that  when  he  arrived  there  he  was 
breathless  and  exhausted. 

Still,  however,  he  could  only  stop  but 
a  few  seconds  to  rest.  Trembling  in 
every  limb,  he  stepped  into  the  elevator 
and  was  whisked  up  to  the  editorial  floor^ 

He  was  already  known  to  the  office 
boy,  and  so  passed  directly  in,  his  heart 
beating  wildly  as  he  pushed  the  door 
open  and  looked  to  see  if  the  editor  was 
at  his  desk. 

Yes,  the  man  was  there,  and  Bronson 
hurried  swiftly  up  to  him. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  busily  writing; 
but  he  glanced  up  as  he  heard  Bronson's 
steps,  and  nodded  to  him. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  he  said,  and  then 
bent  over  his  work  once  more. 

Bronson  stood  in  silence,  turning  al- 
ternately hot  and  cold  with  anxiety;  the 
climax  was  at  hand  now,  the  goal  of  his 
long  struggle  was  reached ! 

He  was  scarcely  able  to  believe  that  he 
was  so  near  to  comfort  at  last.  Yet  so 
great  was  his  anxiety  about  his  friend 
that  no  part  of  his  rejoicing  was  on  his 
own  account. 

It  was  a  minute  or  two  before  the 
editor  again  looked  up,  and  then  Bron- 
son took  the  manuscript  from  his 
pocket. 

"  I  succeeded  in  finishing  the  story 
today,  Mr.  Thompson,"  he  said,  as  with 
trembling  hands  he  extended  the  packet 
of  paper. 

The  editor  was  silent  a  moment  or  two 
as  he  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  gazed  at 
his  visitor,  then,  without  a  word,  he 
stooped  down  and  unlocked  a  drawer 
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of  his  desk.  He  took  out  the  reiuaiuder 
of  the  manuscript^  and  laid  it  out  in 
front  of  him,  after  which  he  cleared  his 
throat  several  times. 

He  had  a  pencil  in  his  hand,  and  with 
this  he  began  tapping  on  the  desk  ner- 
vously as  he  began : 

"  Mr.  Bronson,  I  am  sorry,  indeed,  to 
have  to  tell  you '^ 

BromBon  started  back  as  if  he  had  been 
shot;  his  face  flushed  scarlet,  and  the 
room  seemed  fairly  to  swim  before  his 
eyes;  but  the  editor  continued  after  a 
moment's  pause,  and  without  changing 
his  tone  of  voice. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you,"  he  said, 
"  that  the  policy  of  the  paper  has  been 
changed/^ 

Bronson  clutched  at  the  desk  for  sup- 
port and  stared  at  the  man,  his  eyes 
fairly  starting  from  his  head. 

'*  The  policy  of  the  paper  changed  ?  " 
he  panted.  "  In  heaven's  name,  what 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  mean,"  said  the  editor  grimly, 
"that  we  have  decidted  to  drop  that 
special  department  of  our  Sunday  page, 
and  accordingly  we  shall  not  be 
^ble " 

Bronson  was  leaning  over  the  desk  in 
hi&  horrible  anxiety,  staring  into  the 
man^s  face.  He  broke  in  with  an  excited 
cry. 

"  You  don't  mean — that  you  won't 
buy — that  you  won't " 

*^  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  mean  just  that," 
interrupted  the  editor.  "  We  shall  not 
be  able  to  print  the  story,  and  of  course, 
therefore,  will  not  take  it." 

Bronson  staggered  back  against  the 
wall,  paralyzed  with  horror,  scarcely 
able  to  believe  what  he  had  heard. 

**Tou  wonH  take  the  story?"  he 
gasped  again. 

The  editor  held  the  manuscript  to- 
wards him. 

'^  No,"  he  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry  to 
have  given  you  any  trouble  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  you  know  I  told  you  that  I  could 
not  be  certain  of  accepting  it ;  that  is  the 
risk  which  a  writer  has  to  run,  you  know. 
I  am  very  sorry,  indeed." 

As  Bronson  listened  to  these  glib 
words,  his  first  dazed  state  of  mind 
passed  quickly,  and  it  was  followed  by  a 
burst  of  the  fiercest  wrath  as  he  realized 
their  full  and  terrible  import. 


He  clutched  his  hands  and  gazed  at 
the  editor,  his  chest  heaving  with  emo- 
tion. 

"  Do  you  mean,"  he  burst  out  furious- 
ly, "  that  you  are  going  to  pay  me  noth- 
ing for  the  work  which  you  have  caused 
me  to  do  ?  " 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  editor  blandly, 
and  with  a  slight  sneer  on  his  lip,  which 
set  Bronson  wild,  "you  knew  perfectly 
well  that  I  told  you  I  was  not  quite  cer- 
tain of  taking  the  story." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind! "  was 
the  fierce  response.  "  What  I  do  know 
is  that  you  promised  to  accept  the  story 
if  it  was  satisfactory,  and  you  told  me 
everything  was  satisfactory  so  far  as  you 
had  read.  The  rest  of  it  you  know  noth- 
ing about  I " 

"  When  you  are  more  familiar  with 
newspaper  methods,'^  said  the  man  sar- 
castically, "you  will  know  better  than 
to  make  any  such  fuss;  we  cannot  take 
work  that  we  have  no  room  to  use,  and 
we  are  not  in  the  business  for  charity." 

"  I  do  not  know  much  about  news- 
paper methods,"  was  Bronson's  burning 
answer,  "  but  I  do  know  about  common 
honesty,  and  I  say  that  you  have  im- 
posed upon  me  most  outrageously !  " 

The  young  man's  eyes  were  flashing 
with  righteous  indignation  as  he  went  on 
pouring  out  his  wrath. 

"  I  have  been  laboring  over  this  story 
for  weeks,"  he  cried,  "and  you  have 
given  me  every  encouragement.  I  have 
sacrificed  all  my  time,  and  have  alniopt 
starved  to  get  it  finished.  I  have  a 
friend  at  home  who  is  dying  for  the  lack 
of  food  and  medicine,  and  1  spent  all 
this  day  writing  on  the  story  to  get  it 
done  so  as  to  get  money  to  buy  them 
with.  Then  I  come  here  and  you  tell 
me  that  the  *  policy  of  the  paper  has 
been  changed  ' !  " 

The  editor  was  still  seated  at  his  desk, 
gazing  at  Bronson;  upon  his  face  there 
was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  sympathy 
with  the  young  Inan's  wrong. 

"  Now,  don't  make  a  scene,"  he  said, 

or  you'll  have  to  be  put  out." 

But  Bronson  went  on  savagely  with- 
out heeding  the  remark : 

"  It  may  be,'*  he  burst  out,  "  that 
there  is  no  law  to  prevent  you  from  im- 
posing upon  me  in  this  fashion,  and  that 
I  cannot  make  you  take  the  story;  but 
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there  is  one  thing  I  can  do,  I  can  tell  you 
what  I  think  of  you,  and  that  is  that  you 
are  a  miserable  scoundrel  whom  I  would 
like  to  kick  all  around  this  ofi&ce !  ^' 

And  Bronson's  determined  look  and 
clenched  fist  showed  that  he  meant  what 
he  said. 

Rising  in  his  chair,  Thompson  started 
towards  him,  as  if  to  take  matters  into 
his  own  hands  and  throw  his  caller  out. 

^*  You  impudent  young  puppy !  "  he 
cried. 

He  leaned  over  the  desk  and  seized 
Bronson  by  the  shoulder  to  push  him 
away. 

The  motion  was  made  quickly,  and 
Bronson  took  it  for  a  blow;  that  was 
the  last  straw,  and  the  enraged  young 
fellow  bounded  forward  with  a  shout 
of  wrath.  Striking  the  editor's  arm 
to  one  side,  the  next  moment  he  dealt 
him  a  blow  which  sent  the  man  fairly 
flying  across  the  room  into  a  comer. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  THRILLING  ADVENTURE. 

The  scene  had,  of  course,  been  wit- 
nessed by  half  a  dozen  other  men  who 
were  in  the  office,  and  who  now  sprang 
forward  to  interfere.  One  of  them  laid 
hold  of  Bronson,  but  the  latter,  wild 
with  passion,  struck  about  him  blindly 
on  every  side. 

There  was  nobody  in  the  place  who 
was  a  match  for  him  in  strength,  and  he 
sent  two  of  the  men  flying  after  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  then  as  several  others 
rushed  into  the  room,  attracted  by  the 
uproar,  Bronson  turned,  still  facing  his 
enemies,  and  fought  his  way  to  the  door. 

For  himself,  he  would  have  liked  to 
stay  and  have  it  out  with  the  rest  of  the 
crowd,  for  he  was  still  boiling  over  with 
wrath;  but  he  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  realize  that  he  was  in  danger 
of  arrest. 

"And  what  would  become  of  Owen 
in  such  a  case  ?  ^'  was  his  only  thought. 

As  he  neared  the  door  he  whirled 
about  and  bounded  towards  it,  with  sev- 
eral of  the  men  in  hot  pursuit.  As  they 
reached  the  hallway  they  shouted  "  Po- 
lice! "  at  the  top  of  their  lungs.  But 
Bronson  made  a  dash  for  the  stairway. 


down  which  be  darted  with  the  speed  of 
a  deer. 

It  was  a  close  race  and  a  thrilling  one, 
a  couple  of  men  being  almost  at  his 
heels.  Another,  with  more  presence  of 
mind,  rang  for  one  of  the  elevators,  and 
then  ensued  a  most  exciting  race  be- 
tween them,  which  was  won  by  Bronson 
by  the  narrowest  kind  of  a  margin;  he 
reached  the  foot  of  the  steps  just  as  the 
man  dashed  out  of  the  elevator,  yelling 
at  the  top  of  his  lui^gs. 

Several  men  tried  to  stop  him,  but  his 
speed  was  too  great;  he  bounded  out  into 
the  crowded  street,  then  turning,  dashed 
down  into  the  narrow  alley  at  one  side. 

This,  as  was  usual,  was  packed  with 
newsboys,  who  were  rushing  this  way 
and  that  with  their  papers.  In  the  midst 
of  this  crowd,  Bronson  was  by  no  means 
so  conspicuous,  and  he  had  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  mingle  with  them  and 
make  his  escape  down  the  alley. 

As  he  dodged  around  the  corner  at  the 
other  end,  he  realized  to  his  delight  that 
he  had  escaped  his  pursuers.  It  had  all 
happened  so  suddenly  that  he  was  scarce- 
ly able  to  realize  his  safety,  as  he  hurried 
on  up  the  street. 

Bronson's  mood  of  fierce  excitement 
soon  passed  when  he  had  time  to  think 
over  the  situation;  then  as  he  realized 
the  helplessness  of  it,  his  despair  was 
deeper  and  greater  than  ever  before. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  had  now  reached 
the  very  depths  of  misery,  and  there  was 
no  possibility  of  escape. 

His  one  great  hope — the  story — ^had 
been  a  pillar  of  fire,  urging  him  onward; 
now  that  it  was  gone,  utter  blackness 
prevailed  in  his  mind. 

As  he  thought  of  his  wretched  friend 
lying  in  that  solitary  attic — perhaps  by 
this  time  in  his  last  agonies — ^without 
attention  or  food  or  medicine;  and  then 
as  he  realized  his  own  helplessness,  alone 
in  the  great  city — ^without  a  friend  to 
appeal  to,  a  cent  in  his  pocket,  or  any 
conceivable  way  of  earning  one — he  was 
ready  to  sink  down  where  he  was  and 
give  up  the  fight. 

He,  himself,  had  had  almost  no  sus- 
tenance that  day,  and  his  head  was  reel- 
ing as  he  staggered  on  down  the  street; 
yet  so  purposeless  and  dazed  was  he  that 
he  knew  not  how  long  he  walked,  or 
where. 
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At  last  he  brought  himself  up  with 
a  round  turn  and  gazed  about  him.  He 
found  himself  in  an  unfamiliar  part  of 
the  city,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  already 
nearing  evening.  He  recollected  sud- 
denly with  a  pang  that  all  this  while  he 
had  been  leaving  his  friend  alone,  when 
he  might  have  been  at  his  side  to  protect 
him. 

He  turned  and  inquired  of  the  first 
passer  by  the  way  towards  the  street  in 
which  he  lived.  The  man  he  addressed 
gazed  in  surprise  at  the  pale  face,  with 
its  dark,  sunken  eyes  and  haggard  ex- 
pression. 

As  Bronson  saw  the  look,  one  last  re- 
source occurred  to  him— that  of  beg- 
ging; but  the  thought  was  so  repugnant 
to  his  nature  that  he  recoiled  from  it, 
and  as  the  man  answered  his  question,  he 
thanked  him  and  hurried  away  in  the 
direction  indicated. 

It  proved  to  be  a  long  distance,  for 
he  had  taken  his  flight  northward,  and 
was  far  up  town.  He  was  ready  to  faint 
with  weariness,  and  every  block  seemed 
doubly  long  to  him;  by  the  time  he 
finally  neared  the  familiar  neighborhood 
he  could  scarcely  keep  his  feet. 

It  was  growing  dusk  as  he  entered  the 
door  and  dragged  himself  heavily  up  the 
narrow  flight  of  steps;  he  had  reached 
the  first  landing  when  he  passed  a  man — 
a  stranger — ^who  was  hurrying  down. 

There  was  a  faint  light  burning  in  the 
hall,  and  Bronson  noticed  him  half  un- 
consciously; he  remembered  it  after- 
wards, but  at  the  moment  the  meeting 
was  driven  from  his  mind  by  another 
occurrence. 

As  he  entered  the  house  he  had  been 
straining  his  ears  listening  for  a  familiar 
voice.  Suddenly  he  heard  it,  louder  and 
more  piercing  than  ever. 

"  Stop  him,  stop  him ! "  it  cried. 
"  Quick  1'^ 

Bronson's  weariness  was  forgotten. 
He  bounded  up  the  steps,  two  at  a  time, 
and  a  few  seconds  later  was  at  the  door. 

He  flung  it  open  and  rushed  inside;  as 
he  did  so  he  started  back  in  alarm,  for 
he  saw  that  Owen  had  sprung  out  of  bed, 
and  was  staggering  across  the  floor.  His 
face  was  white,  and  his  eyes  staring. 

When  he  saw  Bronson  he  stretched 
out  liis  arms  to  him,  and  again  screamed 
in  an  agonized  voice: 


'^  Stop  him,  Bronson,  stop  him !  '^ 

Bronson  rushed  towards  his  friend, 
and  caught  him  in  his  arms. 

"Never  mind,  old  man,"  he  cried. 
'^  Lie  down  again." 

But  Owen's  excitement  was  not  to  be 
soothed.  The  young  man  continued  his 
eager  cries,  struggling  to  tear  himself 
from  Bronson's  grasp. 

"  You  think  I  am  out  of  my  senses !  " 
he  screamed.  "Oh,  I  am  not!  Stop 
him,  Bronson,  or  it  will  be  too  late !  " 

"  What  is  the  matter,  what  has  hap- 
pened?" asked  Bronson,  meaning  the 
question  to  quiet  him. 

Owen's  anxiety  was  so  very  vivid  that 
Bronson  for  a  moment  had  half  doubted 
if  he  were  still  in  his  delirium;  for  pre- 
viously he  had  not  recognized  his  friend; 
but  his  answer  now  served  to  convince 
Bronson  that  he  was  still  raving. 

"Marner  was  here,"  he  screamed. 
"  He  left  me  two  dollars  on  the  bureau, 
and  a  man  has  stolen  it !  Stop  him,  stop 
him!" 

By  this  time  Owen  half  succeeded  in 
tearing  himself  free,  but  Bronson  clung 
to  him  and  dragged  him  back  towards 
the  bed. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  protested.  "  Come, 
Owen,  do  please  lie  down." 

This  seemed  to  set  the  other  into  a 
perfect  frenzy. 

"  Oh,  how  can  I  make  him  under- 
stand," he  gasped  despairingly,  his 
glance  darting  wildly  around  the  room. 

Then  suddenly  something  chanced  to 
catch  his  eye,  and  he  pointed  with  eager 
finger. 

"Look,  Bronson!  Look,  you  won't 
believe  me !    Marner  threw  it  there ! " 

And  Bronson  saw  to  his  consternation 
a  half  smoked  cigarette  lying  on  the 
floor  in  a  corner  of  the  room ! 

He  started  back  with  a  gasp  of  excite- 
ment; the  fact  had  suddenly  dawned 
upon  him  that  this  was  not  delirium,  but 
truth. 

Instantly  he  whirled  about. 

"  Was  it  a  young  fellow  with  a  black 
mustache  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  screamed  Owen,  "that 
was  he;  stop  him!  " 

With  rare  presence  of  mind,  Bronson 
darted  to  the  window  and  gazed  out. 
He  was  just  in  the  very  nick  of  time, 
too;  there  was  an  electric  light  on  the 
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corner  of  the  street,  and  he  saw  a  figure 
clad  as  the  man  he  had  passed  on  the 
stairway,  in  the  very  act  of  darting 
around  the  corner.  Then,  with  a  single 
hound,  Bronson  was  out  of  the  door  and 
tearing  down  the  stairs. 

Probably  never  in  his  life  had  he  run 
faster  than  now,  for  desperation  nerved 
him  to  the  effort.  As  he  rushed  out  into 
the  street  and  around  tlie  corner,  he 
gazed  ahead  of  him,  his  heart  fairly 
standing  still. 

To  his  delight,  he  again  caught  sight 
of  the  figure  he  was  pursuing.  The  man 
wore  a  gray  suit,  and  so  was  rendered 
somewhat  recognizable  by  the  lights  in 
the  windows  of  the  stores. 

He  had  evidently  concluded  that  he 
was  safe,  and  for  fear  of  attracting  at- 
tention had  stopped  running;  but  he 
was  glancing  over  his  shoulder  every 
moment  or  two,  and  so  it  was  not  very 
long  before  he  caught  siglit  of  Bron- 
son. 

Instantly  he  dashed  forward  once 
more,  and  disappeared  around  another 
corner.  Bronson  put  every  ounce  of 
strength  that  was  left  in  him  into  that 
race,  and  as  he  ran  he  raised  his  voice 
and  shouted  furiously: 

"  Stop  thief,  stop  thief ! '' 

He  was  heard  by  a  number  of  passers 
by;  as  they  saw  in  what  direction  the 
pursuer  was  going,  they,  too,  turned 
and  set  out  after  the  fugitive.  But  not 
one  of  them  succeeded  in  passing  Bron- 
son. 

As  he  turned  the  corner  lie  again 
caught  sight  of  the  figure  of  the  thief, 
now  considerably  nearer. 

Quite  a  considerable  crowd  was  by 
that  time  in  full  hue  and  cry,  among 
them  one  young  fellow  about  Bronson's 
age  who  had  been  just  a  little  in  advance 
of  him  at  the  start;  he  was  evidently  an 
expert  runner,  for  he  gave  Bronson  all 
he  could  do  to  keep  up  with  him,  though' 
they  passed  the  rest  of  the  crowd 
rapidly. 

In  a  few  seconds  they  were  running 
side  by  side  down  the  street,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  other  young  man,  who 
had  a  voice  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  trombone,  was  roaring  furiously 
"  Stop  thief,  stop  thief ! '' 

The  thief  himself  was  glancing  over 
his  shoulder  as  he  ran,  and  soon  saw  the 


two  pursuers  bearing  down  upon  him. 
He  realized  that  he  was  in  an  exceed- 
ingly tight  fix,  and  suddenly,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  a  dark  alley  at  one  side, 
he  turned  and  disappeared. 

Bronson  and  the  other  man  were  at 
the  entrance  only  a  second  later. 

"  Dog  gone  his  boots,"  roared  the 
stranger,  "  he  went  down  thar !  Quick ! '' 

The  two  dashed  on,  and  caught  sight 
of  the  man  again  by  a  light  which 
streamed  out  of  a  neighboring  window. 
Then  suddenly  the  second  man,  whose 
eyes  were  somewhat  sharper,  gave  a  yell 
of  triumph. 

"  Durnation,  he's  run  into  a  trap !  " 

Bronson  saw  that  the  passage  was 
what  is  known  as  a  "  blind  alley  ";  it  was 
blocked  abruptly  by  a  wall. 

"  We've  got  him,  we've  got  him! ''  he 
gasped. 

But  still  there  was  one  chance  of  es- 
cape. There  was  a  fence  at  one  side,  and 
the  thief,  making  a  leap,  caught  at  the 
top  and  swung  himself  up. 

It  was  the  closest  kind  of  a  call.  Bron- 
son, who  was  a  foot  or  two  in  advance, 
rushed  at  him  just  as  he  was  disappear- 
ing. He  made  a  wild  grasp  at  the  foot, 
and  io  his  delight  succeeded  in  catching 
it. 

He  clung  on  with  all  his  might,  while 
the  other  man  gave  a  whoop  of  triumph. 
This  was  somewhat  premature,  however, 
for  the  thief  had  one  more  card  to  pls^^ 
and  that  a  most  unexpected  one. 

Hanging  on  the  fence,  as  he  was,  he 
turned  quickly  around,  and  a  second 
later  Bronson  found  himself  gazing 
straight  into  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver. 

"  Let  go !  "  the  man  hissed.  "  Quick, 
or  rU  shoot!" 

Bronson  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but 
he  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind.  He 
had  not  the  slightest  particle  of  fear  in 
his  nature;  but  he  realized  that  it  was 
a  small  price  to  risk  one's  life  for,  and 
also  that  the  thief  was  nerved  to  des- 
peration. 

There  was  no  time  for  Bronson  to 
debate  the  question,  however.  The  inci- 
dent was  closed  almost  before  the 
thought  had  time  to  flash  across  his 
mind.  From  behind  him,  and  seemingly 
just  at  his  ear,  there  came  a  blinding  re- 
port, and  at  the  same  time,  with  a  cry  of 
pain,  the  thief  dropped   his  revolver. 
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The  next  instant  he  tmnbled  off  the 
fence  and  into  Bronson's  arms. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  TERRIBLE  DISCOVERY. 

The  quickness  of  the  second  man  had 
probably  saved  Bronson^s  life.  Yet  the 
latter  was  filled  with  horror  as  he  recog- 
nized what  had  happened.  He  caught 
the  man  in  his  arms  and  bent  over  him 
anxiously. 

"  You  have  shot  him !  "  he  gasped, 
turning  to  his  companion. 

But  the  other  chuckled  to  himself. 

"He  warn't  wuth  that  trouble/'  he 
said.    "  I  shot  at  the  gun ! '' 

And  sure  enough,  when  the  thief  had 
recovered  from  his  first  fright  he  stag- 
gered to  his  feet,  and  Bronson  saw  that 
he  had  indeed  been  struck  only  in  the 
hand. 

He  stood  trembling  with  terror, 
scarcely  able  to  support  himself.  Bron- 
son was  filled  with  pity,  for  the  wound 
was  evidently  a  painful  one;  but  his  own 
situation  was  still  ever  present  in  his 
mind,  and  as  he  heard  the  crowd  of 
people  rushing  down  the  alley  he  turned 
quickly  to  the  other  man. 

"  This  fellow  stole  two  dollars  of 
mine,"  he  said,  "  and  it  is  every  cent  I 
have  in  the  world;  I  wonder  if  it  is  on 
him?" 

"  Dunno,"  answered  the  other  laconi- 
cally, "  but  we  kin  find  out,  I  reckon." 

And  with  that  he  and  Bronson  set  to 
work,  swiftly  running  through  the  man's 
pockets. 

Bronson  knew  that  after  the  fellow 
was  arrested  it  would  probably  take  con- 
siderable time  and  red  tape  before  his 
property  could  be  restored  to  him,  and 
he  therefore  felt  justified  in  taking  the 
law  into  his  own  hands. 

Consequently,  when  he  came  across 
some  paper  money  in  the  man's  vest 
pocket,  he  transferred  it  quickly  to  his 
own,  together  with  a  folded  note  which 
was  with  it.  There  was  barely  time,  for 
the  first  of  the  pursuers  had  already 
reached  the  scene. 

"  I  have  it,"  Bronson  whispered  to  his 
companion.    "  Much  obliged." 

The  thief  was  too  much  frightened  to 
protest   against   this   method   of   pro- 


cedure. A  few  seconds  later  a  fat  police- 
man, with  a  club  in  his  hand,  pushed 
through  the  crowd  and  demanded 
breathlessly  what  was  the  matter. 

As  soon  as  he  made  out  the  situation 
he  grasped  the  prisoner  by  the  arm  and 
started  to  march  him  down  the  alley. 

Bronson  in  the  mean  time  had  for- 
tunately thought  to  whisper  to  the  other 
man  to  get  his  revolver  out  of  sight;  he 
knew  that  there  was  a  law  against  the 
carrying  of  concealed  weapons,  but  he 
thought  that  under  the  circumstances 
the  matter  would  be  overlooked  by  the 
policeman.  And  in  this  he  was  not  mis- 
taken. 

However,  after  hearing  an  explana- 
tion of  what  had  occurred  from  half  a 
dozen  excited  people  (who  had  not  been 
present),  the  officer  turned  to  Bronson 
and  the  other  man  and  stated  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  them  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  station  house  as  wit- 
nesses. 

Bronson  protested  that  he  was  in 
great  haste,  but  the  policeman  would 
take  no  excuse. 

"  It  is  only  two  or  three  blocks  from 
here,"  he  said. 

So  the  two  hurried  away  with  him 
and  the  prisoner.  Another  officer  joined 
him  as  they  came  out  of  the  alley,  and 
a  short  time  later  the  five  entered  the 
police  station,  where  they  proceeded  to 
give  their  names,  and  where  Bronson 
told  what  he  knew  of  the  occurrence. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  this  fellow 
happened  to  know  that  there  was  money 
in  the  room,"  he  said,  "  but  he  was  prob- 
ably passing  in  the  hall  when  this  Mr. 
Marner  came  out,  and  saw  the  bills  lying 
on  the  bureau." 

Bronson  was  trembling  for  fear  the 
officer  would  asL  where  the  money  was, 
but  he  merely  ordered  that  the  prisoner 
be  searched ;  so  Bronson  hoped  to  make 
his  escape  before  any  further  questions 
were  asked. 

In  spite  of  his  weakness  and  exhaus- 
tion, which  was  of  course  much  greater 
for  his  terrible  run,  he  yet  felt  lighter 
of  heart  than  he  had  ever  expected  to 
feel  again.  There  was  now  at  least  a 
gleam  of  dawn — a  chance  to  get  some 
food  for  Owen,  and  the  necessary  care; 
and  Bronson  was  counting  the  seconds 
before  he  could  hurry  off  to  the  rescue. 
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Such  being  the  case,  his  consternation 
may  be  imagined  when  the  sergeant 
looked  up  over  the  register,  after  taking 
Bronson's  name. 

"  I  suppose  you  know,''  he  said,  "  that 
I  am  required  to  hold  you  two  as  wit- 
nesses/' 

Bronson^s  heart  seemed  fairly  to  stop 
beating. 

"  Hold  me  as  a  witness !  "  he  gasped. 

What  in  the  world  do  you  mean  ? '' 

^^  It  will  only  be  until  morning,"  said 
the  sergeant.  "  It  is  the  usual  custom, 
you  know." 

^'  But  can't  I  come  in  the' morning? 

**  You  could,"  said  the  sergeant,  with 
a  slight  laugh,  "  but  how  are  we  to  know 
whether  you  will  come  or  not  ?  " 

'^But  what  possible  object  would  I 
have  in  not  coming?"  Bronson  pro- 
tested. 

''  Oh,  there  are  many  such  cases,"  re- 
plied the  officer.  ^^  You  might  be  busy 
—or  you  might  have  made  all  your  plans 
to  leave  town.  You  can  give  bail,  you 
know,  if  you  like;  I  will  arrange  about 
it  in  a  moment,"  and  then  he  turned 
towards  the  other  man. 

Your  name,  please?  "  said  he. 
Thomas  Saunders,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  where  do  you  live  ?  " 

"  Buffalo  Gulch,  Texas,"  was  the  re- 
sponse, and  then  the  sergeant  blotted 
the  record  and  looked  up  again. 

"  I  will  fix  the  bail  at  one  hundred 
dollars,"  he  said.  *^  Shall  you  be  able 
to  furnish  it?" 

The  remark  was  addressed  to  Bron- 
son, who  heard  the  words  in  silent 
horror,  and  it  was  a  fearful  prospect 
which  they  opened  up  to  him — spending 
a  night  in  the  station  house,  away  from 
Owen!  He  shuddered  to  think  what 
might  happen  before  he  could  reach  his 
friend  to  carry  him  out  of  the  house  in 
the  morning. 

The  dispossess  warrant  had  stated 
eight  o'clock,  and  Bronson  knew  well 
that  there  would  be  not  a  minute's  grace. 

Both  the  sergeant  and  the  other  man 
saw  from  his  agonized  look  that  some- 
thing terrible  must  be  the  matter. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  the  ser- 
geant.   '*  Are  you  ill  ?  " 

Bronson  stretched  out  his  arm  implor- 
ingly to  the  man  as  he  answered,  his 
voice  husky  and  trembling: 
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"  Oh,  can't  you  let  me  go  ?  "  he  cried. 
'*  I  will  surely  come  back ;  I  liave  a  friend 
at  home  who  is  desperately  ill — dying,  I 
think;  he  is  all  alone,  without  a  soul  to 
take  care  of  him,  and  he  has  not  had  a 
thing  to  eat  all  day.  It  will  sxirely  kill 
him  if  you  keep  me  here !  " 

And  then  Bronson  went  on  to  tell  half 
incoherently  of  the  fate  which  was  hang- 
ing over  them  the  next  morning.  The 
sergeant  was  evidently  touched,  but  still 
he  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  can  do,"  he 
protested.    "  I  don't  see " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  an 
interruption  came  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  The  other  man,  Thomas  Saun- 
ders, suddenly  stepped  forward. 

**  I  reckon  I  kin  fix  this  hyar  trouble," 
said  he.    "  Jes'  brace  up  thar,  ole  man." 

With  that  the  stranger  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment pulled  out  a  roll  of  bills.  Bronson 
started  back  with  a  gasp  as  he  saw  them. 

^^  I  kind  o'  reckon,"  continued  the 
other,  in  a  cheery  voice,  "  this  hyar  will 
do  to  fix  things  up ;  I  wuz  agoin'  to  pay 
it  for  myself,  but  I'm  pretty  tired,  and  I 
reckon  1  kin  sleep  comfortable  hyar  ez 
anywhar." 

Then  he  counted  out  the  roll  of  bills, 
laying  each  one  down  on  the  desk  with 
a  slap. 

"  Thar,"  he  said,  pointing  to  Bronson, 
*^  that's  for  Jiim  !  An'  now  you  let  him 
go,  quick ! " 

Bronson  was  almost  overcome  with 
the  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling;  he 
caught  his  benefactor  by  the  arm  and 
strove  to  thank  him,  but  the  latter 
quickly  stopped  the  attempt. 

"  You're  jes'  awastin'  time,"  he  said. 
"  All  the  thanks  I  want  is  fo'  you  to  show 
up  the  fust  thing  in  the  mornin',  so's  I 
km  git  my  money  back;  I've  been  in 
trouble  myself  in  my  life,  so  I'm  glad  to 
give  a  helpin'  hand." 

Bronson  himself  was  only  too  eager 
to  be  off.  There  was  fortunately  little 
"  red  tape  "  necessary,  and  a  few  seconds 
later  the  sergeant  informed  him  that  he 
was  free,  and  all  his  strength  seeming  to 
return  again,  Bronson  was  soon  racing 
down  the  street. 

"  Oh,  if  I  ever  get  a  chance  to  pay  that 
fellow  back,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
*'  Good  heavens,  what  a  blessing  it  was  I " 
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It  was  only  a  few  blocks  to  the  house, 
but  it  seemed  miles  to  Bronson,  who  was 
foreboding  all  kinds  of  dreadful  happen- 
ings; though  it  was  something  to  know 
that  Owen  had  again  returned  to  his 
senses,  Bronson  knew  enough  about 
medicine  to  realize  that  nothing  but  ill 
effects  could  come  from  the  frightful 
nervous  strain  under  which  the  poor  lad 
must  be. 


He  heard  no  sounds  as  he  hurried  up 
the  stairs,  which  he  hardly  knew 
whether  to  consider  a  bad  or  a  good 
omen. 

He  reached  the  room  and  quickly 
flung  open  the  door.  He  gazed  around 
him  wildly,  his  eyes  fairly  starting  from 
his  head,  scarcely  able  to  realize  the 
awful  reality. 

Owen  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  I 
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BY  THOMAS  F.  HART. 

An  enthusiastic  American's  Russian  adventure.    The  innocent  old  professor,  the  family  feud,  a 

silver  cloclc,  and  an  unexpected  summons. 


DICK  HAESHAW  had  spent  eight- 
een years  of  his  life  endeavoring 
to  learn  to  attend  to  his  own  business. 

When  he  was. a  baby  he  used  to  spoil 
his  mother's  gowns  by  trying  to  feed  her 
with  his  own  bread  and  milk  at  unex- 
pected moments,  and  when  he  was  a  boy 
at  school,  he  was  always  helping  some 
other  boy  out  of  i^  scrape,  and  himself 
into  one. 

It  was  the  exasperation  of  his  father's 
life  to  see  Dick  putting  out  his  hand  in- 
discriminately. 

Mr.  Harshaw  was  a  shrewd,  hard 
headed  gentleman,  whose  friendship  was 
very  much  valued  by  his  acquaintances, 
and  whose  sparely  given  advice  was  al- 
ways listened  to. 

He  used  to  smile  grimly  sometimes 
when  Dick  came  out  more  of  a  victim 
than  usual. 

^^Let  him  alone,*'  he  would  say  to 
Dick's  mother  when  she  lamented.  ^^  He 
will  get  a  lesson  one  of  these  days  which 
will  teach  him  to  let  other  people's 
chestnuts  burn  if  they  can't  rake  them 
out  of  the  fire  for  themselves.  Lending 
a  hand  is  one  thing,  but  lending  a  cat's 
paw  is  another,  and  Master  Dick  is  going 
to  findit  out." 

But  Dick  had  a  budding  mustache  be- 
fore he  did. 

We  hear  very  little  about  nihilists  and 
their  sort  nowadays,  because  people  in 
England  and  America  have  grown  tired 


of  them.  They  were  written  about  so 
frequently,  and  talked  about  so  much, 
that  they  grew  to  be  an  old  story  which 
nobody  believed. 

It  was  only  the  nihilists  who  went  on 
just  as  usual,  plotting  and  being  arrested 
in  a  way  which  delighted  their  hearts. 

People  who  become  political  insur- 
gents could  not  be  happy  unless  they 
were  being  persecuted.  Excitement  is 
their  daily  food,  and  the  thrill  of  escape 
from  a  danger,  real  or  imaginary,  con- 
tains for  them  the  charm  of  life.  They 
are  professional  martyrs,  and  belong  to  a 
class  all  their  own. 

They  undoubtedly  do  much  good 
sometimes,  but  they  are  one  sided  people 
who  only  see  from  their  own  point  of 
view.  Their  cause  is  the  only  one  in 
their  eyes,  and  they  justify  themselves  in 
sacrificing  anything  or  anybody  to  their 
ends. 

When  Mr.  Harshaw  took  Dick  to  Eus- 
sia  he  tried  to  impress  something  of  this 
upon  his  mind. 

"  They  are  dangerous  people  to  have 
to  do  with,"  Mr.  Harshaw  said.  ^'  They 
are  not  personally  selfish,  but  they  are 
selfish  for  their  cause,  and  unless  you 
are  one  of  them  you  must  let  them  alone. 
They  will  sacrifice  their  own  lives,  and 
you  cannot  expect  them  to  be  more 
squeamish  about  yours." 

Dick  may  be  said  to  have  laid  this  ad- 
vice away  in  lavender.    He  put  it  down 
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in  his  mental  note  book  that  he  was  not 
to  play  with  nihilistic  gunpowder,  al- 
though he  had  pictured  to  himself  that 
he  would  make  friends  among  the  stu- 
dents, and  hear  of  their  adventures. 

He  gave  up  the  idea  entirely,  and  even 
passed  by  the  little  restaurants  where 
the  students  from  the  university  went 
for  their  luncheon,  and  sat  down  at  a 
table  in  another  much  farther  up  the 
street,  where  only  grave  old  professors 
drank  their  tea,  and  read  books  at  the 
same  time. 

One  day  in  this  restaurant  a  long 
haired  gentleman,  with  a  mild  expression 
and  glasses  through  which  he  peered  at 
his  pamphlet  in  a  dreamy  fashion,  sat 
down  near  Dick. 

He  let  his  tea  get  quite  cold,  drank  it 
in  a  gulp,  and  went  out. 

The  next  day  it  was  almost  the  same 
thing.  He  was  such  a  sweet  faced,  inno- 
cent old  man  that  Dick  took  a  great 
interest  in  him. 

One  day  the  professor  looked  at  him 
and  gravely  bowed,  and  after  that  they 
always  spoke  to  each  other. 

This  had  been  going  on  a  month,  per- 
haps^ when  one  afternoon  the  old  pro- 
fessor felt  about  in  the  pockets  of  his 
loose  coat  and  waistcoat  for  the  usual 
coin  for  the  waiter  and  found  nothing. 
The  expression  on  his  face  was  one  of 
j)erfect  bewilderment. 

The  stolid  Russian  servant  stood  by, 
his  palm  extended.  It  never  seemed  to 
enter  his  mind,  as  it  would  that  of  an 
American  waiter,  that  so  regular  a 
customer  might  be  trusted  until  to- 
morrow. 

Til  is  was  Dick's  opportunity.  He 
sprang  forward  with  the  few  kopecks 
which  the  professor  needed,  and  in  very 
bad  Russian  begged  him  to  accept  the 
loan. 

The  old  man  took  them  gratefully, 
then  stopped  and  peered  near  sightedly 
into  Dick^s  face. 

"  You  are  not  a  Buss,*'  he  said. 

^^  No;  I  am  an  American." 

"Ah!  Ah!  That  country  of  bad 
boys  who  wish  to  play  without  a  ruler 
to  guide  their  work.  Ah,  yes !  I  wish  to 
hear  of  that  country.    Yes !    Yes !  " 

And  he  sat  down  and  poured  out  a 
flood  of  questions  about  America  to 
Dick. 


If  there  was  one  thing  above  another 
which  Dick  loved  to  do,  it  was  to  talk 
about  America,  particularly  when  he 
could  talk  in  English.  He  found  that 
nearly  all  educated  Russians  could  speak 
English. 

He  told  the  professor  all  sorts  of 
things,  and  gave  him  what  he  considered 
an  expert  opinion  upon  our  institutions 
and  political  parties. 

Some  of  them  would  have  made  Dick's 
father  laugh,  but  he  wasn't  telling  them 
to  his  father,  and  Professor  Makart  (he 
told  Dick  his  name  was  Makart)  listened 
attentively. 

"  I  must  go  to  my  class  now,"  he  said 
finally.  "  But  come  this  evening,  or  any 
evening,  and  ask  for  the  professor,  at  the 
house  of  I^aul  Dabbovitch  in  tlie  Street 
of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Let  me  hear 
more  of  your  republicanism.  It  is  new 
teaching  to  me.  As  for  me,  I  am  lost  in 
the  Latin  and  the  Greek." 

When  Dick  went  home  that  evening 
to  his  rooms  in  the  hotel  he  found  a 
handsome  old  Russian  officer  in  uniform 
talking  to  his  father. 

Mr.  Harshaw  had  gone  to  Russia  with 
some  electrical  apparatus  to  be  used  on 
war  ships  and  in  fortresses. 

The  Russian  government  had^about 
accepted  his  plans,  and  Dick  found  when 
he  had  been  introduced  to  General  Lo- 
belefif  that  his  father  was  preparing  to 
make  a  journey  to  the  various  fortresses 
through  the  empire. 

"  I  cannot  take  you  with  me,"  he  said 
to  Dick,  "  because  you  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go,  and  General  Lobeleff  has 
been  good  enough  to  ask  you  to  be  his 
guest  while  I  am  away." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  it  rather 
dull,"  the  general  said.  "  There  are  only 
myself  and  my  little  girl  and  her  gov- 
ernesses in  the  house,  but  it  will  be  much 
pleasanter  than  a  hotel." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion for  him,"  Mr,  Harshaw  said.  "  If 
it  were  not  for  that  I  should  send  him 
over  to  Germany.  I  know  he  will  get  in- 
to no  mischief  if  he  has  your  house  for  a 
home,  my  old  friend,"  and  Mr.  Harshaw, 
who  had  been  in  Russia  a  great  many 
times,  and  who  had  served  as  war  cor- 
respondent with  the  Russian  army 
through  the  Russo  Turkish  war,  grasped 
the  general's  hand. 
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"  Then   it   is   settled   that   he   will 


come?^' 

*^  Tomorrow." 


Dick  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  his 
father's  jonrneyings  that  he  gave  no 
particidar  thought  to  this  one,  and  after 
dinner  that  evening  he  called  into  his 
room,  "  I  am  going  out  for  a  little  while 
to  see  one  of  the  professors." 

"  All  right,"  his  father  said  from  the 
bottom  of  a  box  he  was  packing. 

The  Street  of  the  Good  Shepherd  was 
narrow  and  ill  lighted,  and  Dick 
thought  to  himself  that  the  great  uni- 
versity paid  small  enough  salaries  cer- 
tainly. 

The  room  where  the  professor  lived 
opened  off  a  corridor,  narrow  and  draf  ty, 
which  seemed  to  run  through  the  house, 
and  his  room  was  bare  of  furniture,  ex- 
cept for  a  great  porcelain  stove,  his  nar- 
row bed,  and  piles  of  books.  Indeed,  the 
apartment  looked  more  like'  a  second 
hand  bookshop  than  anything  else. 

As  Dick  glanced  over  them  he  saw 
tliat  they  were  mostly  Greek  and  Latin 
classics.  There  was  nothing  nihilistic 
here. 

The  old  professor  appeared  to  be  a 
garrulous  person.  He  told  Dick  all  about 
his  family  in  the  provinces,  of  how  his 
daughter  was  governess  to  a  gentleman's 
daughter;  and  then  he  asked  him  about 
his  own  home  in  America. 

Dick  told  all  about  himself,  winding 
up  with  the  information  that  he  was  to 
go  to  General  Lobeleff's  for  a  visit. 

"  Lobeleff  is  a  great  man  in  Russia, 
very  near  the  Czar,"  Professor  Makart 
said  solemnly.  "  He  does  much  to  keep 
discipline  and  to  keep  down  the  insur- 
gents. He  is  a  great  man.  Will  he  be  in 
the  house  while  you  are  there?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Good!  Good!"  The  professor's 
eyes  gleamed  under  his  white  brows. 
"  He  can  teach  you  much  about  this 
country.  Perhaps  he  can  soon  teach  you 
that  Russia  is  better  ruled  than 
America." 

*^  He  will  have  to  be  a  magician  if  he 
does  that.  There  is  no  government  like 
a  government  by  the  people." 

Professor  Makart  looked  at  Dick  for  a 
moment  with  a  keener  glance  than 
he  had  let  come  into  his  gentle  eyes 
before. 
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"  Would  vou  like  to  see  that  sort  of  a 
government  in  Russia  ?  " 
Why,  certainly." 

Then  why  do  you  not  find  out  the 
people  who  believe  as  you  do,  and  help 
them  ?  I  am  only  asking  out  of  curiosity 
— ^merely  to  learn  your  habit  of 
thought,"  the  professor  added  hastily, 
as  he  saw  a  look  of  surprise  in  Dick's 
eyes.  "  I  imagined  perhaps  you  would 
want  to  help  the  little  body  of  Russians 
struggling  towards  liberty,  as  Lafayette 
went  from  France  to  help  the  Ameri- 
cans. I  wondered  how  far  you  Ameri- 
cans carried  your  principles." 

"  Lafayette  helped  to  fight  in  the  open 
field,  not  to  murder  and  assassinate," 
Dick  said  contemptuously.  "  There's  a 
difference." 

"  Your  teachers  have  been  noble 
ones,"  Professor  Makart  replied.  "  Let 
us  talk  of  other  things." 

Dick  thought,  as  he  went  back  to  the 
hotel,  that  he  had  never  spent  a  more 
delightful  evening.  The  professor  did 
not  seem  like  an  old  man,  but  a  young 
one. 

Dick  had  talked  while  he  thought  he 
was  listening,  and  had  turned  his  young 
mind  inside  out,  promising  to  come 
again  within  a  few  days,  and  bring  one 
of  the  models  of  his  father's  electrical 
apparatus  for  the  innocent  old  professor 
of  Greek  an^  Latin  to  see. 

"  You  will  have  to  explain  it  to  me.  I 
know  nothing  of  these  new  wonder 
toys,"  he  said  meekly. 

Altogether  Dick  went  away  highly  de- 
lighted with  himself. 

He  found  his  new  life  at  the  general's 
exceedingly  novel;  but,  as  the  general 
had  said,  a  little  quiet. 

There  was  much  gaiety  in  Petersburg, 
and  the  general  could  have  taken  him 
anyw'here,  but  Dick  was  hardly  eighteen, 
and  striplings  had  no  business  with  late 
dinners  and  state  balls,  in  Mr.  Harshaw's 
opinion. 

So,  much  of  J)ick's  time,  when  he 
was  not  studying,  was  spent  with  his  new 
friend,  the  professor. 

Oddly  enough,  a  great  many  other 
young  men  gathered  there.  The  pro- 
fessor's daughter  came  home  after  a 
while,  and  they  made  it  a  delightful 
home  for  Dick. 

Thev  were  much   interested  in   his 
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father^s  discoveries,  and  one  night  Dick 
took  the  model  of  the  apparatus  in  a  bag 
and  started  to  the  professor's  house  with 
it 

It  had  stood  on  the  general's  library 
table,  securely  locked  in  the  box,  but 
Dick  had  a  key.  lie  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  showing  it,  and  thought  nothing 
of  carrying  it  off  now. 

Walking  briskly  down  the  Street  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  he  suddenly  felt  a 
pair  of  arms  clasp  him  in  a  vise-like  grip, 
and  a  moment  later  there  was  a  darkness 
bespangled  with  stars,  and  he  found  him- 
self sprawling  on  the, ground  minus  his 
bag. 

He  started  up  with  a  cry  of  "  Stop 
thief!  '^  but  there  was  not  a  police  officer 
to  be  found,  although  he  ran  for  blocks 
in  search  of  one.  Then  he  went  on  to 
the  professor's  and  told  him  his  story. 

It  was  received  in  dead  silence,  but 
now  and  then  there  were  furtive  glances 
east  at  each  other. 

*^  I  hate  to  tell  the  general,  but  I  wil V 
said  Dick.  **  He  can  probably  recover 
the  bag." 

Miss  Makart  followed  him  to  the  door, 
and  out  into  the  drafty  corridor. 

"  I  must  tell  you  a  secret,"  she  said. 
"  You  must  not  speak  of  us  to  the  gen- 
eral.   He  is  my  father's  only  brother." 

Dick  looked  at  her  in  amazement. 

"It  is  true.  They  were  separated 
by  my  father's  marrying  the  governess, 
and  being  disinherited.  But  my  father 
still  loves  him.  Ah!  If  I  could  only 
bring  them  together!"  clasping  her 
hands. 

"  Can  I  help  ?  "  Dick  asked. 

*'  If  you  only  would !  " 

''I  will!'' 

"And  keep  silent  until  the  proper 
moment  ?  " 

"  I  hope  I  can  do  that." 

"  Then  I  have  a  plan.  Tomorrow  is 
my  father's  birthday.  I  think  the  at- 
tempt should  be  made  then." 

"  I  think  that  would.be  a  good  time/* 
Dick  said. 

"  Ah,  it  is  pitiful  to  see  my  dear  old 
father  working  so  hard  for  a  miserable 
pittance  while  his  brother  lives  in  lux- 
ury !  My  father  was  the  eldest  son,  who 
was  disinherited  for  my  uncle  Alexis. 
And  father  still  loves  him,  and  stands 
at  his  gates  to  see  him  pass." 


There  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  think  that  on  my  father's  birth- 
day," she  went  on,  "he  will  send  my 
uncle  a  gift.  You  shall  take  it  and  place 
it  where  his  eye  will  see  it  when  he 
awakes  in  the  morning.  Or — no  1 1  have 
it!    Ah  II  have  it!    The  old  clock ! " 

She  went  into  the  room  and  came  back 
with  a  quaint  old  silver  clock.  She 
pressed  a  point  and  a  silvery  chime  broke 
out,  ringing  a  melody. 

"  This  is  a  clock  that  my  uncle  gave 
to  my  father  when  he  became  of  age,  and 
it  stood  on  a  shelf  in  their  study.  I 
will  set  this  so  that  the  chime  will  ring 
at  a  certain  hour;  then  I  will  give  it  to 
you  in  a  bag.  Y'ou  will  place  it  out  of 
sight  in  my  uncle  Alexis'  room.  He  will 
awaken  in  the  morning  and  hear  the 
chime.  It  will  remind  him  of  his  boy- 
hood. He  will  seek  for  it,  and  surely  he 
will  be  touched." 

She  went  away  again  and  came  back 
with  a  little  black  bag. 

"  It  is  here.  You  will  surely  place  it 
under  my  uncle's  bed?  " 

"  Surely !  "  Dick  said. 

"  Be  very  careful  of  it.  Do  not  open 
it.  Let  him  find  it.  It  is  all  set  to  wanen 
him  by  the  chime  at  seven  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.  Listen.  You  can 
hear  it  tick." 

Dick  took  the  bag  carefully  and 
walked  home  and  up  stairs.  The  gen- 
eral's suite  of  rooms  were  very  near  his 
own,  so  he  slipped  in  and  put  the  bag 
under  the  general's  bed  hangings. 

After  two  o'clock  Dick  was  awakened 
by  a  telegraphic  message.  It  came  from 
across  the  frontier  in  Germany,  and  sum- 
moned Dick  at  once  to  his  father,  who 
was  ill. 

With  a  heart  like  lead  he  threw  some 
things  into  a  bag  and  started. 

The  general  had  ordered  out  the 
sleigh  for  him,  and  said  good  by  in  a 
fatherly  fashion,  asking  if  he  should  go 
to  the  train  with  him. 

"  No,  no,"  Dick  responded. 

Even  in  his  grief  he  remembered  the 
chime  that  was  to  sound  a  reconcilia- 
tion. 

He  hurried  into  the  station,  and  found 
that  he  must  wait  half  an  hour  for  his 
train.  Near  by  there  was  a  little  stand 
where  tea  and  cheese  and  caviar  were 
sold,  and  Dick  walked  in  for  a  cup  of  tea. 
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He  had  just  given  his  order  when  he 
felt  a  hand  touch  him  on  the  shoulder. 
He  turned.    It  was  a  police  officer. 

«  What  is  it? ''Dick  asked. 

^  You  must  come  with  me/'  the  officer 
said.    '^  You  are  my  prisoner.'' 

'^  What  am  I  arrested  for  ?  " 

"  Suppose  you  get  into  the  carriage 
we  have  waiting." 

There  was  nothing  for  Dick  to  do  but 
go,  although  he  was  boiling  with  rage. 

In  the  carriage  he  could  get  no  satis- 
faction. He  was  told  to  wait  until  he 
reached  the  office  of  the  chief  of  police. 

It  was  beginning  to  show  traces  of 
dawn  now,  and  Dick  w^as  wild  with  im- 
patience. 

Marshaled  into  the  police  headquar- 
ters, he  was  confronted  by  a  group  which 
made  him  fall  back  in  amazement.  Here 
were  the  young  men  he  had  left  at  Ma- 
kart*8  the  evening  before. 

Here  was  Makart's  daughter,  and 
who  was  this  shrewd  faced  young  man 
looking  at  him  with  a  half  smile  of  con- 
tempt ?  It  might  be  Makart's  son  from 
the  resemblance. 

The  chief  of  police,  a  formal  little 
man,  looked  up  as  Dick  entered. 

*'  You  are  sent  for,  Mr.  Harshaw,"  he 
said,  "to  identify  these  prisoners  as 
those  who  have  met  at  the  rooms  of 
Makart." 

Dick  gasped. 

'^  I  know  Professor  Makart " 
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Who  stands  before  you.  Step  out, 
Markart.  Sometimes  his  expression 
changes  so  that  even  an  old  friend  would 
have  difficulty  in  recognizing  him.  As 
we  do  not  believe  you  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  him  beyond  visiting  at  his 
rooms,  we  only  hold  you  for  a  few  hours 
that  you  may  identify  his  friends.  He 
has  probably  never  shown  you  any  of  his 
remarkable  clocks,  and  induced  vou  to 
place  them.  Otherwise,  Mr,  Harshaw,  I 
fear  that  Siberia  would  obtain  you  for 
a  guest.'* 

A  cold  sweat  broke  out  all  over  Dick. 
The  silver  clock  I 

He  looked  up  at  the  timepiece  over 
the  head  of  the  chief.  It  was  four  min- 
utes to  seven. 

Nothing  could  save  the  general  now. 
Dick  saw  the  whole  miserable  plot. 
What  a  tool  he  had  been!  Should  he 
tell? 
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There  was  a  telephone  receiver  hang- 
ing there.  He  must  decide.  The  min- 
utes were  flying. 

There  was  one  chance  in  a  million 
that  the  general  might  be  saved,  but  if 
he  saved  him  it  might  mean  Siberia.  If 
not,  death ! 

His  poor  father  1  Now  they  did  not 
suspect  him. 

Dick  seemed  to  live  over  every  mo- 
ment of  his  life  in  those  seconds. 

Then  he  sprang  to  the  telephone  and 
called  up  Central.  It  seemed  ages  be- 
fore there  was  an  answer.  He  asked  for 
the  connection  at  General  Lobeleft's,  and 
when  he  secured  it  he  said  clearly  to  the 
man  who  answered : 

"  There  is  an  infernal  macliine  under 
the  general's  bed.  Put  it  in  water  at 
once,  or  it  will  blow  up  the  house. 
Hurry!" 

And  he  spoke  the  name  of  the  chief  of 
police  as  the  authority.  Then  he  turned 
around. 

"  I  did  place  one  of  the  clocks  under 
the  general's  bed.  I  did  not  know  what 
it  was." 

There  was  dead  silence  in  the  room 
except  for  a  sneering  hiss  from  Makart. 

**  Mr.  Harshaw,"  said  the  chief  evenly, 
'^  will  you  walk  into  the  next  room  ?  " 

Dick  reeled  rather  than  walked  past 
the  door  that  was  held  open  for  him. 

The  other  room  was  brilliantly  light- 
ed, and  sitting  in  an  armchair  was  Gen- 
eral Lobeleff ! 

Dick's  nerves  gave  way,  and  he  burst 
into  tears. 

The  general  took  him  kindly  by  the 
shoulders. 

"  It  was  the  only  thing  to  do,  Dick," 
he  said.  "  We  had  watched  these  people 
for  months,  but  could  get  no  convincing 
evidence  against  them.  Then  you  came, 
and  they  tried  their  hand  on  you.  They 
wanted  to  get  the  model  of  your  father's 
work.  We  had  to  steal  that  from  you. 
We  couldn't  let  them  have  that;  and 
then  they  thought  of  making  you  kill 
me.  We  had  a  spy  among  them  all  the 
time.  I  am  sorry,  but  maybe  you  will 
think  before  you  make  new  acquaint- 
ances next  time.  I  shall  not  forget 
either,  that  you  would  have  risked  Si- 
beria or  death  on  the  chance  of  saving 
my  life.  That  was  like  your  father's 
son." 


BY  FORCE  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE.* 

BY  FREDERIC  VAN  RENSSELAER  DEY. 

The  story  of  John  Ashton,  involving  the  quality  of  a  sin  and  a  coincidental  mystery,  being  a 
tale  in  which  New  York  and  London  are  links  in  a  chain  of  extraordinary  incidents. 


SYNOPSIS  OP  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

In  London,  Lord  John  Hertford,  ninth  earl  of  Ashton  and  Cowingford,  is  married  to  Lady  Mercy 
Covington,  and  on  the  very  night  of  the  wedding  reception  Lord  John  is  summoned  from  the  room  and 
fails  to  come  back.  The  bride  seeks  to  hush  the  matter  up,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  faithful  servant,  Robert, 
remains  hidden  away  in  the  house,  awaiting  her  husband's  return,  while  her  friends  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  bride  and  groom  are  traveling  abroad. 

Meantime,  in  New  York,  one  John  Ashton,  trusted  employee  of  Henry  HoUister,  banker,  who  believes 
himself  to  be  Mr.  Hollister's  nephew  and  is  practically  the  fianc6  of  his  daughter  Hope,  in  seeking  to 
shield  the  prodigal  son  of  the  family  is  himself  accused  of  theft.  The  banker  then  announces  to  him 
that  he  is  not  his  nephew,  that  he  is  merely  a  foundling  who  was  picked  up  on  a  doorstep,  and  declares 
that  now,  having  brought  such  disgrace  to  those  who  have  befriended  him,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to 
kill  himself.  A  struggle  ensues,  the  banker  falls,  and  striking  his  head  against  the  safe,  is  left  for  dead 
by  Ashton,  who  writes  a  note  stating  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  deed,  and  then  wanders  forth  in  a  sort 
of  daze,  expecting  each  instant  to  be  arrested  for  the  crime.  But  to  his  amazement,  no  attempt  is  made 
to  interfere  with  his  movements  ;  he  goes  abroad  and  travels  for  a  year,  and  while  in  London  decides  to 
return  to  New  York  and  give  himself  up,  when  he  is  accosted  by  Robert,  Lord  John's  servant,  who  takes 
him  for  his  master.  Ashton  protests,  but  Robert — thinking  his  master's  mind  unbalanced — persuades 
him  to  come  home  and  stop  the  night.  Robert  tells  the  story  of  the  missing  earl  and  Ashton  mentions  a 
tattooed  mark  above  his  own  heart  which  Robert  proves  by  letters  is  the  counterpart  of  one  on  the 
earl's  body. 

Lady  Mercy  finds  out  the  situation  and  determines  to  see  Ashton,  so  she  hides  behind  an  easel  and 
portrait  from  which  the  eyes  have  been  removed.  When  Ashton  comes  into  the  room,  she  betrays  herself 
and  he  discovers  her.  She  insists  that  he  is  her  husband  and  the  real  earl,  though  he  tries  to  convince 
her  to  the  contrary ;  he  finally  goes,  and  while  wandering  through  London  is  knocked  down  and  injured 
by  a. carriage  containing  Lord  Quinlan — an  old  friend  of  the  rightful  earl.  He  is  removed  from  the  club, 
where  he  bad  been  taken,  to  the  house  he  had  just  left>  and  Lady  Mercy  nurses  him  for  weeks. 

When  he  is  convalescent,  he  realizes  the  necessity  for  a  decision  of  some  sort,  for  the  earVs  friends 
insist  upon  seeing  him.  After  much  deliberation  and  talks  with  Lady  Mercy  and  the  dean,  they  decide  to 
be  married  in  secret,  and  the  dean  performs  the  ceremony. 

Then  the  earl  takes  his  rightful  place  in  the  world,  and  for  six  years  everything  goes  well.  At  this 
time  Richard  Hertford  returns  and  finds  Robert  alone  at  the  town  house,  the  earl  axid  family  being  in  the 
country ;  the  old  servant  is  delighted  to  see  him  again,  but  is  speedily  dismayed  by  Richard's  searching 
questions,  one  of  which  he  has  promised  Lady  Mercy  never  to  answer  for  any  one.  It  is,  "  Was  the  earl 
absent  any  length  of  time  on  his  wedding  day?" 


CHAPTEK  XXII.  he  asked,  presently,  leaving  the^  last 

GTiestion  unanswered,  but  determining 

TWO  SIDES  TO  A  PICTURE.  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  -^  ^g^.^/ 

RICHARD  HERTFORD  pretended  " I  do  not  know,  sir.'' 
not  to  notice  the  perturbation  *' And  was  he  out  long?'' 
that  disturbed  the  old  servant.  It  was  "  I  was  trying  to  remember,"  mur- 
not  his  policy  to  do  so,  but  on  the  reply  mured  Robert,  partially  recovering  him- 
he  believed  a  vital  point  depended.  self  as  he  recalled  the  fact  that  in  de- 
He  perceived  that  Robert  was  aston-  ceiving  this  man  he  was  acting  under 
ished  and  dismayed  by  the  questions,  so  the  specific  orders  of  his  mistress,  and 
he  purposely  uttered  them  as  calmly  and  that  his  allegiance  belonged  to  her  and 
as  indifferently  as  it  was  possible  to  do.  not  to  him.  ^^  It  is  so  long  ago  that  I 
"Who  was  it  that  called  him  out?"  am  sure  I  cannot  be  exact  about  the 

*  TkU  ttory  began  in  ike  January  isme  of  The  Argosy.     The  four  back  numbers  will  be  fnaUed 
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time.  I  remember  that  he  was  gone  so 
long  that  we  became  anxious/^ 

"  Ah !    He  did  return,  then?  '' 

''  Did  return?  'V\Tiy,  sir,  what  do  you 
mean?^^ 

It  was  Richard's  turn  to  be  somewhat 
dismayed  now.  Had  he  said  too  much? 
He  feared  so,  for  the  moment,  and 
therefore  he  repeated  the  question  in 
another  form. 

'^  I  mean,''  he  said,  *'  were  the  guests 
still  here  when  he  returned? '' 

*^  I  think  not,  sir.  I  know  that  he  did 
not  see  them  again.'' 

"  Was  not  that  a  strange  proceeding, 
Eobert?  " 

The  old  man's  eyes  flashed  .indignant- 
ly, as  he  replied  with  deliberation : 

^'  I  have  never  presumed  to  question 
the  conduct  of  Lord  John  Hertford, 
sir." 

'^  Forgive  me,  Robert.  Of  course  you 
have  not.  You  are  such  an  old  friend, 
that  I  forget  that  you  are  a  servant. 
You  saw  Jack  when  he  returned?  " 

**  Certainly,  sir.  I  was  the  first  to  see 
him."  It  was  the  absolute  truth,  as 
Robert  imderstood  the  facts,  even 
though  it  was  misleading  so  far  as  Rich- 
ard Hertford  was  concerned. 

"  How  did  he  look  ?  Had  anything 
happened  to  him  during  his  absence?" 

"  He  did  not  tell  me  that  anything 
had  happened,  sir." 

"  Did  he  talk  with  you  then?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  sir,  I  believe  so.  I  don't 
suppose  my  memory  is  as  good  as  it  was 
once,  and  I  fear  that  I  could  not  repeat 
the  conversation.  May  I  ask  a  question, 
Mr.  Richard? '' 

"  Certainly,  Robert ;  certainly.  What 
iflit?" 

^'Why,  sir,  it  seems  strange — I  beg 
your  pardon — that  you  should  be  so  in- 
terested about  such  matters,  and  I 
feared  that  something  might  have  been 
said  that  has  come  to  your  ears,  about 
the  fact  that  Mr.  John  did  not  see  bis 
guests  again  that  night.  I  only  wished 
to  ask  if  such  is  the  case,  and  if  it  is,  to 
beg  that  you  will  not  repeat  it  to  my 
lady.'' 

^^N*o,  no,  Robert.  Something  that 
Quinlan  said  put  it  into  my  head,  I  sup- 
pose. It  really  is  not  worth  consider- 
ation." 

"  Well,  sir,  Mr.  John  complained  of  a 


headache  that  morning,  while  taking 
his  bath.  I  remember  it  very  well,  and 
that  evening  it  was  announced  in  the 
drawingroom  that  he  was  not  well,  and 
wished  to  be  excused.  I  think,  sir,  that 
he  was  anxious  about  something,  but  he 
did  not  tell  me  what  it  was.  In  fact,  I 
had  noticed  for  some  days  that  some- 
thing troubled  him,  but  I  ought  not  to 
mention  it,  sir,  and  I  hope  you  will  par- 
don me.  I  think  it  is  the  first  time  in 
my  life  that  I " 

"Yes,  yes,  Robert.  You  are  of  the 
best  of  servants.  I  know  it.  My  ques- 
tions are  to  blame  for  your  uneasiness. 
Do  you  know  where  they  traveled,  while 
on  their  honeymoon?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  And  they  are  very  happy  now?  " 

"I  never  saw  two  people  happier. 
Sir. ' 

"  The  earl  is  just  like  his  old  self, 
eh?" 

"  Yes,  indeed !  "  (Robert  was  on  safe 
ground  now.)  "  He  will  be  so  delighted 
to  see  you." 

"I  am  sure  of  that.  Quite  sure.  I 
will  be  none  the  less  pleased  when  I  am 
face  to  face  with  him.  He  has  not 
changed  at  all,  eh?  " 

"  Xot  at  all." 

Richard  Hertford  was  silent  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  in  a  tone  that  suggested 
that  he  had  just  recalled  the  fact,  he 
said  suddenly : 

"  I  wonder  if  that  old  mark  has  worn 
away  yet." 

"What  old  mark  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
Eichard?  "  asked  Robert. 

"He  used  to  say,"  continued  Hert- 
ford, musingly,  and  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  Robert's  question,  "  that  when 
that  mark  disappeared,  he  would  die. 
He  was  always  superstitious  about  it, 
you  know,  because  nobody  seemed  to 
know  how  it  got  there." 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir.  I  know  now  what  you 
mean.  That  tattoo  mark  on  his  breast. 
I  have  often  heard  him  sav  the  same 
thing." 

"It  has  not  disappeared  then?" 

"  No.  It  is  quite  plain  5'et,  though 
much  fainter  than  when  he  was  a  boy. 
It  will  never  wear  away,  sir." 

"Have  you  seen  it  lately?"  ex- 
claimed Richard,  for  the  instant  aston- 
ished out  of  his  usual  calm,  for  that  was 
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the  one  thing  upon  which  he  had  de- 
pended, shoiSd  all  else  fail,  to  prove 
that  the  present  incumbent  of  the  title 
of  the  Earl  of  Ashton  and  Cowingford 
was  a  fraud. 

And  now  Eobert  referred  to  it  as 
though  it  were  marjied  upon  his  person, 
where  Richard  was  positive  that  it  could 
not  be.  He  had  seen  it  on  the  breast 
of  the  man  who  had  died  in  Borneo.  It 
was  not  possible  that  its  counterpart 
could  be  on  the  person  of  this  stranger. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Robert.  "  I  see  it 
every  day — that  is,  every  morning  when 
I  lay  out  his  clothes  for  him  and  rub 
him  down  after  his  exercise  with  the 
clubs,  and  his  cold  plunge.  He  is  just 
as  particular  about  all  that  as  he  always 
was/' 

Hertford  stared  at  Robert  in  dismay. 

"Is  this  old  man  lying  to  me?"  he 
asked  himself.  "It  must  be  so.  I  will 
never  believe  that  the  man  who  at  this 
moment  bears  the  title  of  Lord  John 
Hertford,  wears  the  same  mark  as  that 
upon  the  breast  of  my  cousin  who  died 
in  my  arms  in  Borneo.  It  cannot  be. 
This  alone  convinces  me  that  I  am  face 
to  face  with  a  monstrous  conspiracy  in 
which  Robert  Smithson  is  implicated  as 
one  of  the  parties.  And  if  that  is  so, 
Mercy  Covington  must  also  be  a  party 
to  it." 

His  questions  ceased  and  he  sat  there 
thinking,  forgetting  where  he  was  in  the 
intensity  of  his  concentration  of  mind 
upon  the  subject  confronting  him. 

Wlien  he  began  the  conversation  with 
Robert,  he  was  immediately  convinced 
of  the  innocence  of  the  old  servant  of 
any  complicity  in  the  fraud  that  had 
been  perpetrated,  but  now  he  believed 
differently;  and  the  more  he  thought  of 
it,  the  stronger  became  his  conviction 
that  he  was  being  deliberately  deceived; 
and  the  change  in  his  sentiments  was 
due  entirely  to  Robert's  assertion  that 
the  tattooed  heart  was  upon  the  breast 
of  the  man  now  at  Hertford  Hall. 

"  I  must  go  down  there  and  see  for 
myself,"  he  mused.  "  There  is  no  other 
way.  I,  too,  must  pretend  to  accept  this 
fellow,  and  I  must  keep  up  that  pre- 
tense until  the  moment  comes  when  I 
can  unmask  him. 

"  But  will  that  moment  ever  come? 
I  have  nothing  except  my  unsupported 


word  to  offer;  how,  then,  can  I  hope  to 
prove  that  my  statements  are  correct? 
Certainly  my  word  will  not  stand  for  a 
moment  against  the  assertions  of  the 
countess,  particularly  in  such  a  matter 
as  this.  What  could  I  who  have  been 
seven  years  absent  from  England,  know 
that  can  be  proved  to  be  better  knowl- 
edge than  that  possessed  by  the  Coun- 
tess of  Ashton  and  Cowingford  ?  Noth- 
ing! 

"  If  I  should  undertake  to  do  such  a 
thing,  there  would  at  once  be  a  cry 
raised,  that  disappointed  because  of  his 
marriage  and  the  birth  of  an  heir,  I 
make  the  attempt  to  prove  my  case  only 
in  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the  title 
myself.  The  whole  world  would  laugh 
at  me,  and  end  by  putting  me  in  prison 
^-or  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

"  There  is  only  one  way— ronly  one 
thing  that  offers  any  hope  of  success,  as 
I  see  the  conditions  now,  and  that  is,  to 
marshal  all  my  forces,  and  then,  when 
they  are  sufficiently  strong,  confront 
the  man  himself  with  them,  and  so  force 
a  confession  from  him;  and  that  con- 
fession cannot  be  in  secret,  for  then  it 
would  avail  nothing.  There  must  be 
concealed  listeners — ^men  whose  oaths 
will  be  unassailable. 

"Well,  then?  What  then?  What  do 
I  gain  by  all  this?  The  title?  I  do  not 
want  it.  Its  possession  would  be  a 
nuisance  and  a  bore.  I  do  not  want  it. 
What  else?  The  downfall  of  Mercy 
Covington,  who,  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge is  at  this  moment  living  with  a 
man  to  whom  she  is  not  married,  and  is 
the  mother  of  children  who  have  no 
legal  existence?  Shall  I  be  the  one  to 
expose  all  this?  I  who  have  exiled  my- 
self from  civilization  because  I  loved 
her,  and  knowing  that  she  loved  my 
cousin  Jack,  went  away  that  he  might 
win  her  and  make  her  happy?  Shall  I 
do  this? 

"  Can  I  do  it?  ]^y  God,  who  can  re- 
ply to  that  question  for  me  ?  Certainly 
I  cannot  answer  it  for  myself.  Can  I 
crush  her  to  the  earth,  steal  away  her 
good  name  and  destroy  her  forever,  even 
though  she  has  sinned  beyond  redemp- 
tion? Would  that  be  evidence  of  my 
great  love  for  her? 

"  She  loves  this  man.  I  hear  it  on 
every  side.    Their  happiness  has  been 
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dinned  into  my  ears  by  Quinlan  and  by 
Robert  until  I  am  convinced  of  its  truth. 
Do  I  not  owe  the  same  duty  to  her  love 
for  him  that  I  did  to  her  love  for  Jack  ? 
And  ought  I  not  to  protect,  rather  than 
to  crush  him,  if  I  am  consistent? 

"  And  if  she  loves  him,  does  she  not 
love  her  children  even  more?  Are  they 
not  more  to  her  than  all  the  -world  be- 
sides, and  shall  I  manifest  my  love  for 
her  by  destroying  them  as  I  might 
crush  worms  in  my  path?  Is  it  just, 
and  have  I  the  right  to  take  away  their 
names,  to  deny  to  them  legal  existence? 
Shall  I  wantonly  crush  two  innocent 
babes,  and  cast  them  forth  upon  the 
world,  covered  with  shailie — ^I  who  do 
not  want  the  title,  who  have  no  use  for 
the  estates?    I,  who  love  their  mother? 

^'  Shall  I  drag  the  name  of  Hertford 
in  the  dust  and  mire  of  a  scandal  such 
as  this  ?  Shall  I  render  Jack's  memory 
a  byword,  and  shock  the  whole  world 
with  the  history  of  his  wife's  crime?  ^' 

Robert  had  silently  left  the  room 
during  this  interval  of  thought,  and 
now  Richard  Hertford  rose  and  with 
bowed  head  and  clenched  hands  began 
pacing  the  floor. 

"That  is  one  side,^'  he  muttered. 
"Let  me  look  at  the  other:  let  me 
study  the  events,  as  in  my  imagination, 
I  can  see  them,  one  by  one,  chronolog- 
ically: 

"There  is  a  wedding.  The  whole 
town  is  invited.  The  day  passes;  even- 
ing falls.  The  parlors  are  alight;  per- 
fume fills  the  air;  music  plays  behind 
banks  of  flowers;  guests  throng  the 
house. 

"The  groom  and  his  bride  wait  in 
their  allotted  place  to  receive  the  con- 
gratulations of  their  friends;  the  first, 
happy  beyond  the  dreams  of  heaven ;  the 
other,  concealing  the  heart  of  a  fiend 
beneath  the  smiling  exterior  of  a  beauti- 
ful and  happy  bride.  The  whole  world 
— their  world — stands  spellboimd  at 
the  spectacle  of  a  pair  so  fortunately 
united,  so  appropriately  matched,  so 
happy  in  the  possession  of  each  other. 
The  gates  of  heaven  seem  wide  open  be- 
fore them;  the  very  air  is  filled  with 
peace,  and  joy,  and  harmony,  and  love. 

"  Outside,  in  the  dark,  concealed  by 
the  shrubbery  near  the  side  door  of  the 
mansion,  lurks  a  human  figure,  shroud- 


ed in  the  gloom.  In  face  and  in  figure 
he  is  strangely  like  the  groom.  In  cos- 
tume, he  is  identical.  In  creating  the 
likeness,  whatever  nature  has  failed  to 
do,  art  has  supplied.  Outwardly  they 
are  the  same,  in  face,  in  form,  in  figure, 
in  feature,  in  voice,  in  motion — ^for  it 
must  all  be  so  in  order  to  deceive  those 
who  have  been  and  are  to  be  deceived — 
but  inwardly  they  are  as  different  as 
heaven  and  hell.  Heaven  reigns  in  the 
breast  of  one;  hell  lurks,  and  screams, 
and  struggles  in  the  heart  of  the  other. 

"  His  eyes  glare  through  the  window 
at  the  moving  throng.  Their  owner 
knows  that  he  will  soon  stand  there; 
that  it  is  now  only  a  question  of  mo- 
ments when  the  man  who  is  now  there 
will  be  lying  stark  and  senseless  upon 
his  back,  to  be  borne  silently  away  into 
f orgetfulness  and  oblivion. 

"  Everything  has  been  planned  to  the 
most  minute  detail.  Nothing  is  forgot- 
ten or  neglected.  Clockwork  could  not 
be  more  perfectly  regulated. 

"Then  the  agreed  upon  hour  ap- 
proaches. Some  one  appears  at  the  door 
— some  one  from  the  inside.  It  is  an 
old  servant  of  the  family — a  man  who 
has  passed  his  life  (and  it  has  already 
been  a  long  one)  in  its  service — ^a  man, 
loved  by  his  master,  and  loved  so  well 
that  his  aid  alone  in  this  monstrous  con- 
spiracy insures  its  success. 

"  He  closes  the  door  and  returns  in- 
side, saying  nothing.  The  opening  and 
closing  of  it  were  signals,  and  upon  them 
the  devil  outside  acts. 

"A  moment  later,  he  steps  boldly 
forward,  and  concealing  his  face  as  best 
he  can,  rings  the  bell.  It  is  answered,  a 
note  is  passed  in,  with  directions  that  it 
be  given  at  once,  and  privately,  to  the 
groom. 

"The  same  old  servant  receives  it, 
and  he  carries  it  to  the  master  who  loves 
him  and  whom  he  is  supposed  to  love, 
and  gives^it  into  his  hands,  knowing 
that  it  is  the  instrument  that  will  con- 
demn him  to  death — ogives  it  to  him 
smiling,  knowing  that  it  is  a  death  war- 
rant— follows  him  to  the  door,  knowing 
that  he  is  looking  upon  him  for  the  last 
time,  and  that  within  the  hour,  another, 
and  a  stranger,  will  enter  to  take  his 
place —  gives  it  to  him,  and  smiles  and 
bows,  rubs  his  hands  complacently  to- 
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gether,  perhaps  involuntarily  pats  his 
pocket,  or  raises  liis  unwavering  eyes  to 
Lady  Mercy  for  a  glance  of  approval  of 
the  monstrous  thing  that  he  has  done — 
goes  with  him  to  the  door,  still  smiling, 
still  patting  his  pocket,  his  heart  a  clod 
of  coldness  and  wickedness  before  which 
Satan  himself  might  blush  with  envy. 

"  He  opens  the  door  for  his  master, 
and  the  happy  groom  steps  out  into  the 
darkness.  The  door  closes,  and  the  earl 
is  alone,  blinded  by  the  obscurity  he 
faces. 

^'  Somebody  approaches  from  behind, 
and  the  groom  half  turns  to  be  met  by 
a  crushing  blow  before  which  he  sinks 
down  silent  and  lifeless.  Blood  streams 
from  the  wound  upon  his  head,  but  he  is 
picked  up  and  borne  away  through  the 
gloom,  and  presently  that  lifeless,  in- 
animate thing,  that  only  a  few  short 
minutes  before  was  Lord  John  Hert- 
ford, a  happy  groom,  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  friends  who  would  have 
died  to  have  saved  him,  is  whirled  away 
through  the  night,  God  alone  knows 
whither. 

**  Back  there  on  the  doorstep  stands  a 
man,  waiting.  He  is  calm,  composed, 
master  of  himself  and  of  the  situation. 
He  wears  the  same  smile  that  glowed 
upon  his  face  before  this  horrible  thing 
occurred,  only  it  is  more  placid  now. 
The  worst  part  of  the  deed  is  done — 
that  is,  the  most  difficult  part;  the  re- 
mainder is  comparatively  easy, 

"  He  waits  until  the  noise  made  by 
the  wheels  dies  away  in  the  distance. 
Perhaps  he  lights  a  match  to  discover  if 
there  are  stains  of  blood  upon  the  door- 
step, and  seeing  none,  laughs  softly. 
Presently,  he  steps  boldly  forward  and 
rings  the  bell,  or  taps  upon  the  door. 
It  opens,  and  he  stands  face  to  face  with 
that  same  old  servant — and  they  smile 
into  each  other's  eyes.    .    .    my  God!  " 

For  a  moment  Richard  Hertford 
paused,  overcome  by  the  tragedy  of  his 
own  thoughts. 

"  Can  this  picture  that  my  mind 
paints  be  true? ''  he  asked  himself.  "  It 
comes  to  me  like  an  inspiration.  I  will 
pursue  it  to  the  end. 

"  That  old  servant  greets  this  man  as 
though  he  were  his  lord,  returned.  He 
chides  him  gently  because  he  has  been 
80  long  absent.     He  leads  him  away 


through  the  corridors  and  rooms,  to  the 
one  which  until  now  was  the  groom's. 
There,  he  turns  up  the  lights  and  re- 
gards him  earnestly,  studiously,  and 
after  satisfying  himself  thoroughly,  an- 
nounces that  the  make  up  is  perfect. 

"  He  mentions  the  mark  of  the  tdt- 
tooer's  needle,  and  is  assured  concern- 
ing that,  and  then  announces  that  the 
guests  are  awaiting  the  return  of  the 
earl,  and  suggests  that  they  go  down  at 
once;  but  here,  the  courage  of  the  inter- 
loper falters.  He  dare  not  face  that 
throng  of  guests  and  intimate  friends 
of  the  outraged  earl.  It  is  too  soon. 
He  refuses. 

'' '  Go  down  and  say  that  I  am  ill,'  he 
says.  *  Tell  them  anything  you  please, 
only  get  rid  of  them  all.  Send  the  bride 
to  me  at  once.  All  has  gone  well  so  far, 
but  too  much  effrontery  may  ruin  every- 
thing.' 

^*  The  servant  obex's.  The  guests  de- 
part. The  countess  joins  him.  The 
lights  are  extinguished.  The  house  is 
silent. 

"  Perhaps  this  guilty  pair  depart  that 
night;  perhaps  they  remain  until  an- 
other day.  God  only  knows,  and  it  does 
not  matter.  They  are  together;  the 
earl  is  out  of  the  way.  The  coronet  be- 
longs to  them;  their  plans  have  suc- 
ceeded. And  somewhere,  hurtling  away 
through  the  darkness,  is  that  senseless 
thing  that  was  once  a  man,  but  which 
now  must  be  a  hopeless  imbecile — ^a  man 
without  a  name,  forgotten  by  the  world, 
and  by  himself;  but  these  two  give  no 
thought  to  him.  His  day  has  passed — 
theirs  has  just  begun. 

*^They  go  away  together,  alone. 
Even  that  old  servant  is  left  behind. 
They  do  not  fear  him.  If  he  talks,  there 
are  asylums  for  the  insane  where  he  can 
be  placed.  If  he  should  tell  the  awful 
story,  it  would  be  madness  talking,  not 
sanity. 

"They  go  away  alone,  manless  and 
maidless,  the  better  to  prepare  for  the 
ordeal  of  their  return;  and  that  prepa- 
ration is  perfect.  Xot  a  thing  is  for- 
gotten. A  year  of  careful  study  pro- 
vides for  every  emergency.  Good  God! 
Who  would  not  become  proficient  under 
the  tutelage  of  a  beautiful  fiend  like 
Mercy  Covington. 

"  The  year  passes — the  student  grad- 
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nates.  The  two  return  as  they  depart- 
edy  like  thieves  in  the  night;  that  same 
old  servant  waits  to  receive  them. 

"The  night  passes;  morning  dawns; 
then,  that  crime  created  earl  walks 
abroad.  He  prefers  to  face  the  first 
ordeal  alone,  and  he  selects  the  favorite 
club  of  his  predecessor,  and  fate  which 
doubtless  intended  to  kill  him,  invol- 
untarily assists  him.  He  is  knocked 
down  in  the  street  by  the  horses  of  the 
very  man  he  intended  first  to  deceive. 
He  is  carried  to  the  club  that  he  had 
intended  visiting.  That  same  old  ser- 
vant is  sent  for.  The  ingenuity  of  Satan 
wins  again. 

*^  This  man  is  carried  to  this  house. 
The  partner  of  his  crimes  hangs  over 
him.  His  life  is  despaired  of,  but  he 
does  not  die.    He  was  saved  for  me ! 

"  That  accident  is  a  fruitful  thing. 
It  renders  easy  all  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  difficult.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  to  fear — nothing  save  one 
thing,  a  man;  but  that  man  is  far  away; 
he  has  not  been  heard  from;  he  may  be 
dead;  it  is  hoped  that  he  is  dead;  that 
man  is  Richard  Hertford — myself. 

"  Almighty  God  watches  over  Rich- 
ard Hertford  and  spares  his  life  through 
perils  such  as  no  man  ever  faced  before 
and  lived  to  describe  them. 

"  Almighty  God  directs  through  the 
labyrinth  of  distance,  the  wandering 
steps  of  that  poor  forgotten  imbecile 
that  was  once  the  Earl  of  Ashton  and 
Cowingford,  and  in  a  far  away  corner 
of  the  world,  he  encounters  the  one 
friend,  who  in  all  the  world  is  the  only 
one  left  to  recognize  him. 

"  The  ship  for  England  burns  at  the 
wharf.  The  next  one  taken  is  hopelessly 
wrecked.  The  devil  is  still  on  the  watch, 
and  takes  sly  chances  to  delay  the  re- 
turn. These  two — one,  who  knows  so 
much  and  yet  can  tell  nothing,  and  the 
other  who  could  tell  all  things  and  dare 
all  things,  yet  knows  so  little — are  cast 
from  a  trackless  sea  upon  an  uninviting 
coast,  and  are  left  there  to  perish. 

*'  The  stricken  one,  worn  out  by  the 
awful  hardships,  succumbs  to  them  and 
dies;  the  other,  invigorated  by  the 
thought  of  the  information  that  he  will 
take  home  to  the  loved  ones  who  are 
mourning  the  disappearance  of  the  earl, 
escapes — is  here. 


"He  returns  to  find  the  sorrowing 
wife;  he  discovers  a  fiend.  He  returns, 
hoping  yet  to  win  the  woman  he  has 
loved;  he  finds  her  a  polluted  thing,  a 
murderess,  a  shame  to  her  sex,  to  the 
world,  to  all  mankind — ^a  blot  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  He  returns  to  find — 
this! 

"  That  is  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture; shall  I  hesitate  in  the  duty  I  have 
to  perform  ?  No !  With  God's  help,  no ! 
Man,  whoever  you  are,  I  will  not  spare 
you !  Woman,  vile  and  loathsome  as  you 
are,  so  shall  the  world  know  you  to  be! 
Children,  innocent  though  you  are, 
hideous  crime  pollutes  your  young 
blood,  and  you  shall  not  be  spared. 

"  I  swear  it!  I  will  crush  you  all,  all. 
Sin  shall  not  triumph  because  I  once 
loved  a  woman.  Justice  shall  obtain! 
The  memory  of  Jack  Hertford  shall 
triumph !  I  will  bring  back  his  memory 
from  that  far  away  grave,  and  he  shall 
stand  before  you  all,  your  accuser,  your 
judge,  your  destruction.    I  swear  it !  " 

Through  it  all,  Richard  Hertford  did 
not  utter  a  word  that  might  have  been 
heard  three  feet  away.  Through  it  all 
this  strange,  strong  man  preserved  the 
inscrutable  expression  of  his  features. 
An  observer  would  have  thought  him 
unmoved  by  the  thoughts  within;  and 
when,  at  that  moment,  Robert  reentered 
the  room,  he  saw  nothing  out  of  the  or- 
dinary in  his  demeanor. 

He  began  an  apology  for  his  absence, 
but  Richard  stopped  him. 
•   "  It  is  no  matter,"  he  said.    "  I  was 
glad  to  be  alone  for  a  moment.    When 
do  you  go  down  to  the  Hall?  " 

"  Tomorrow,  sir." 

"On  what  train?" 

"  The  first  one,  sir.  At  6.30  in  the 
morning." 

"  I  will  go  with  you." 

"  Ah,  sir.    That  will  be  a  pleasure." 

"  I  will  go  with  you.  I  dare  not  trust 
you  alone,  Robert.  You  love  your  mas- 
ter and  your  mistress  so  well,  that  in 
spite  of  my  wish  to  surprise  them,  you 
would  reveal  my  presence,  eh?  " 

"Lady  Mercy  might  discover  that  I 
had  a  secret,  sir.  I  cannot  hide  thiugs 
from  her.    She  reads  me  like  a  book." 

"  So  I  imagine.  I  will  meet  you  at 
the  train,  Robert.    Good  night." 

"  Must  you  go,  sir? 
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^'Yes.    Goodnight." 

"  Good  night,  sir;  God  bless  you!  ^^ 

*^  Hush,  Robert  I  Let  the  blessing  of 
God  descend  upon  those  who  deserve  it. 
Good  night/' 

He  hurried  out  of  the  house  before 
Robert  could  open  the  door  for  him,  and 
left  the  old  man  standing  in  his  won- 
dering way,  gazing  after  his  disappear- 
ing figure;  and  presently  the  faithful 
old  fellow  returned  to  his  room  and  pre- 
pared for  rest,  little  thinking  of  the 
horrible  thing  he  had  become  in  the 
mind  of  the  man  who  had  just  left  his 
side. 

Richard  Hertford  hurried  back  to  his 
club,  and  thence  to  Browne's,  in  Dover 
Street,  where  for  hours  after  he  had 
gone  to  his  room  he  restlessly  paced  the 
floor,  thinking  and  planning  for  the 
morrow,  and  becoming  with  each  new 
plan  more  and  more  involved  within 
the  maze  of  those  conditions  he  was 
called  upon  to  face. 

He  did  not  forget  to  write  a  note  to 
Archie  Quinlan,  telling  of  the  change 
in  his  plans  which  would  render  the  en- 
gagement for  the  morning  impossible  of 
fulfilment.  He  told  him  that  his  call 
upon  Robert  had  decided  him  to  hasten 
to  Hertford  Hall,  and  begged  that  he 
would  xoUow  him  do\^Ti  on  the  after- 
noon train.  He  did  not  know  why  he 
asked  that,  but  there  was  a  feeling  that 
he  would  like  to  have  some  one  near  at 
hand  upon  whom  he  could  depend. 

And  then  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
bed,  and  slept. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE   MEETING. 

During  the  years  that  had  passed 
since  that  secret  and  eventful  marriage 
at  which  Dean  Douglass  officiated,  that 
grand  old  man  had  become  a  firm  and 
constant  friend  of  John  Ashton. 

Wlienever  the  duties  of  his  office 
would  permit  of  leisure,  he  passed  it 
with  Lord  and  Ladv  Hertford,  and  the 
affection  that  sprang  up  between  them 
became  a  matter  of  remark  bv  all  their 
friends.  The  subject  that  had  been 
discussed  between  the  new  earl  and  the 
churchman  just  before  the  ceremony 
was  never  again  alluded  to  and  the  seri- 


ous sifie  of  it  had  long  been  dismissed 
from  the  dean's  mind. 

On  this  occasion,  the  earl  and  count- 
ess having  just  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended visit  to  Switzerland,  a  note  had 
been  at  once  despatched  to  the  dean, 
asking  that  he  cast  all  cares  aside  and 
join  them  without  delay  at  Hertford 
Hall.  It  so  happened  that  he  embarked 
on  board  the  same  train  that  carried 
Richard  Hertford  and  Robert  Smithson 
thither. 

They  occupied  different  compart- 
ments, however,  and  neither  the  dean 
nor  Richard  knew  of  the  presence  of 
the  other  until  the  train  stopped  at  the 
station,  and  where  a  conveyance  from 
the  Hall  was  waiting  for  the  dean  and 
for  Robert.  Then  they  met  each  other 
face  to  face  and  the  recognition  was  in- 
stantaneous and  mutual. 

*'  Richard  Hertford ! ''  cried  the  dean. 

"Dean  Douglass!"  exclaimed  Rich- 
ard. 

Then  they  shook  hands  heartily,  and 
together  entered  the  carriage. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  Hall?"  in- 
quired Richard,  as  soon  as  they  were 
seated. 

"  Yes.  I  go  there  every  chance  I  g'^i. 
It  is  a  second  home  to  me  since  John 
and  Mercy  were  married." 

Richard  stared  at  him,  speechless. 

"Another  victim  of  the  deception," 
he  thought.  "  Truly,  this  man  has  left 
nothing  undone  to  assure  the  success  of 
his  plans." 

"  Does  John  know  of  your  home  com- 
ing?" asked  the  dean,  presently. 

"  Xo.  I  am  inflicting  a  surprise  upon 
them." 

"  Excellent !  I  am  glad  that  it  is  my 
good  fortune  to  be  present.  We  have 
talked  about  you  every  time  we  have 
met,  and  John  has  telegraphed  all  over 
the  world  for  news  of  you." 

"Indeed.    When  did  he  do  that?  " 

"  Just  before  he  went  to  Switzerland. 
I  was  anxious  to  know  if  he  had  re- 
ceived any  replies,  and  lo !  here  you  are, 
in  the  same  carriage  with  me,  and  I  am 
literally  taking  you  to  them." 

"  Has  Jack  changed  any  in  all  these 
years?" 

"  Xot  a  bit.  Xot  a  bit.  He  is  just 
the  same  Jack,  and  hardly  a  day  older. 
In  fact,  he  seems  to  have  been  growing 
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younger   lately.     You   have   changed 
somewhat,  Richard/* 

^^  Oh,  yes.  I  have  been  through 
enough  to  change  most  men/*  was  the 
reply,  and  then  the  other  thought: 
"  Even  the  dean  cannot  see  any  change 
in  him.  God !  What  an  actor  this  man 
must  be." 

"  How  is  Mercy?  Also  unchanged?  ** 
was  his  next  query. 

"Yes;  unless  you  would  call  access 
of  beauty  a  change.  Really,  Richard, 
I  regard  her  as  the  most  beautiful  wom- 
an I  ever  saw — and  her  soul  is  more 
perfect  than  her  face.'* 

Richard  groaned  inwardly,  but  he  ut- 
tered no  sound.    Presently  he  said : 

"  Robert  tells  me  that  there  are  two 
lovely  children.** 

"  Robert  is  correct.     Lovelier  chil- . 
dren  never  lived.    Did  he  tell  you  that 
the  boy  is  named  for  you?  ** 

"  Yes.** 

"  It  is  true;  but  he  is  called  Hemdon, 
so  that  the  names  would  not  be  con- 
founded when  you  returned.** 

"Ah.  Did  they  then  expect  me  to 
return  ?  ** 

"Most  certainly.  Others  despaired 
of  your  life,  but  they  never  did.  Only 
the  last  time  I  talked  with  John,  he 
said  that  he  was  positive  you  would  re- 
turn, alive  and  well;  and  we  have  all 
prayed  .that  you  would.  Now,  our  pray- 
ers are  answered.  What  joy  there  will 
be  in  the  household  tonight  I  How 
Mercy  will  cry  out  with  joy  when  she 
sees  you !  How  John  will  seize  upon  yoii 
and  almost  sob  with  delight  I  I  knew 
that  John  loved  you,  Richard,  but  I 
have  seen  him  lately,  actually  suffering 
with  anxiety,  lest  something  had  hap- 
pened to  you ;  and  yet  he  has  never  given 
up  hope.** 

"Humph!** 

"  Even  the  children  have  been  taught 
to  speak  of  you.  They  know  your  pic- 
ture, and  when  asked  whom  it  repre- 
sents, reply  that  it  is  Uncle  Richard. 
What  do  you  think  of  that?  ** 

"  I  think  it  is  very  remarkable.** 

^  Do  you?  I  don't.  I  think  it  is  very 
lovely.  It  should  be  very  gratifying  to 
you.** 

"Dean,**  said  Richard,  after  a  mo- 
ment of  silence,  "did  you  not  marry 
them?** 


"  Certainly.    I  thought  you  knew  it." 

"  I  suppose  I  did. ,  Were  you  at  the 
reception  that  night?** 

"  Yes.** 

"Did  not  something  happen?  Was 
not  Jack  called  out,  or  was  he  not  ill,  or 
something  of  the  kind?  *' 

"  Yes,  I  think  he  was,  now  that  you 
speak  of  it.  I  had  forgotten  it,  though. 
Word  came  to  us  that  he  was  not  well, 
and  wished  to  be  excused.  We  all  took 
our  departure  soon  after.** 

"  When  did  you  see  him  again?  ** 

"  When  he  returned  from  his  wedding 
tour — some  while  after  it,  in  fact,  for 
I  was  abroad  at  the  time^  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  after  he  was  run  down  on  Picca- 
dilly by  Archie  Quinlan.  Have  you 
heard  of  that  ?  ** 

"  Yes ;  I  have  been  told  about  it.  His 
illness  was  not  serious,  then.** 

"  The  accident.    Yes '* 

"No;  at  the  time  of  the  reception.** 

"No,  I  have  been  told  that  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  momentary  indis- 
position.   Ah,  here  we  are." 

As  the  carriage  drew  near  to  the 
broad  veranda — the  only  modem  thing 
about  the  ancient  old  pile — ^Richard 
Hertford  perceived  that  there  were  five 
persons  awaiting  their  approach,  and 
one  quick  glance  revealed  to  him  who 
they  were :  the  man  whom  he  had  come 
there  to  unmask;  the  woman  whom  he 
had  known  in  the  past  as  Mercy  Coving- 
ton; the  boy,  who,  by  the  irony  of  fate 
was  his  own  namesake;  the  little  girl 
who  was  named  for  a  long  ago  sweet- 
heart of  the  dead  earl ;  and  the  nurse. 

They  saw  and  recognized  him,  also, 
as  soon  as  the  carriage  came  plainly  into 
view. 

Lady  Mercy  released  her  hold  upon 
the  hand  of  her  son,  and  ran  forward 
with  a  glad  cry  of  welcome.  John  jVsh- 
ton,  who  recognized  the  stranger  in- 
stantly, because  of  his  constant  and 
careful  study  of  photographs  of  him, 
caught  his  breath,  hesitated  the  frac- 
tional part  of  a  second,  and  then  strode 
forward  behind  his  wife,  also  wearing 
an  expression  of  genuine  pleasure;  the 
boy  hung  back  with  drooping  head,  and 
the  nurse,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms, 
remained  immovable  and  placid. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  "seem,  John 
Ashton  was  really  glad  that  Richard 
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Hertford  had  appeared.  He  felt  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  ghost  that 
had  haunted  him  for  years  could  be  laid 
forever,  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
which  ever  way  that  might  prove  to  be, 
he  would  welcome  its  approach. 

He  had  prepared  for  this  meeting  by 
years  of  study  and  rigorous  schooling. 
He  had  fully  decided  what  he  would  do, 
and  having  decided,  nothing  could 
shake  him  from  his  purpose.  He  had 
determined — irrevocably  determined—^ 
that  he  would  make  full  and  complete 
confession  to  Hichard  Hertford.  He 
had  promised  himself  and  his  God  that 
the  confession  and  revelation  should  be 
made  at  the  very  first  moment  when  the 
opportunity  occurred;  that  there  should 
be  no  delay,  no  putting  off,  no  procrasti- 
nation of  any  sort;  that  Richard  Hert- 
ford should  hear  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  as  soon 
as  it  might  be  possible  to  relate  it  to 
him  after  his  arrival  in  England. 

But  he  had  also  decided  that  his  pur- 
pose should  remain  a  secret  in  his  own 
heart  until  it  was  expressed  to  the  man 
himself,  lest  his  wife  and  the  good  dean 
should  advise  against  it,  as  he  greatly 
feared  they  would  do;  and  in  order  to 
carry  out  his  intention,  exactly  as  he 
desired,  he  knew  that  he  must  permit 
no  evidence  of  it  to  appear  in  his  con- 
duct at  the  moment  of  the  first  meeting 
between  him  jjnd  the  man  whom  he  had 
wronged. 

It  was  because  of  that  decision  that 
he  now  approached  Richard  Hertford 
as  if  they  were  indeed  cousins — as  if  he 
were  in  fact  the  one  with  whom  the  re- 
turned wanderer  had  played  in  child- 
hood. 

It  was  also  the  policy  of  Richard 
Hertford  to  appear  to  be  deceived  at 
that  first  meeting.  He,  too,  had 
schooled  himself  for  the  part  he  was  to 
play,  and  his  calm,  strong  face  exhibited 
nothing  but  pleasure  when  he  seized  the 
hand  he  would  have  crushed  to  a  pulp 
had  he  followed  the  inclination  of  his 
heart.  As  it  was,  he  shook  it  with  every 
demonstration  of  genuine  pleasure. 

"  Jack,  old  fellow ! "  he  cried,  with  an 
effort  that  was  as  great  as  any  he  had 
ever  made  in  his  life,  "  everybody  has 
told  me  that  you  were  unchanged.  By 
Jove,  they  were  right.    And  Mercy  I '' 


He  turned  and  embraced  her,  and  she 
clung  to  him,  raising  her  face  to  his; 
and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  sh^e 
kissed  him  on  the  lips. 

He  shuddered  when  he  felt  that  ca- 
ress. It  thrilled  him  to  the  utmost 
fibers  of  his  being.  It  made  him  dizzy, 
and  a  wave  of  pallor  swept  over  him, 
like  faintness — ^like  the  near  approach 
of  death. 

"Perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  some 
excuse  for  this  interloper,"  he  thought 
quickly,  as  he  drew  away  from  her  and 
turned  hurriedly  towards  the  children, 
lest  the  others  should  discover  the  pain 
in  his  face,  and  wonder  at  it.  Strangely 
enough,  it  was  of  the  betrayal  of  his 
love  he  thought  then,  not  of  his  pur- 
pose in  being  there.  "  With  her  for  a 
temptress,  what  man's  honor  could  she 
not  kiss  into  obscurity?" 

He  seized  upon  young  Richard  and 
raised  him  in  his  arms. 

"  My  namesake! "  he  exclaimed. 
"They  told  me  truly  when  they  said 
you  were  like  your  father,  Richard." 

"They  tall  me  Herndon,  tause  your 
name's  Richard,  too,"  was  the  calm  re- 
ply. "  You  is  my  Uncle  Richard,  an  I 
love  'oo,  tause  my  papa  said  so." 

"  My     God !  "■     thought     Hertford. 

Have  they  taught  this  innocent  child 
to  plead  their  infamous  cause  with  me? 
Shall  I  feel  pity  for  them?  Heaven 
help  me  to  be  firm !  " 

He  put  the  boy  down  and  took  the 
baby  from  the  arms  of  the  nurse;  but 
little  Agnes  was  afraid  of  him  and 
showed  it.  Her  red  lips  quivered  when 
she  raised  them  for  him  to  kiss,  and  she 
immediately  extended  her  arms  to  the 
nurse,  to  be  taken  back  again. 

The  welcome  to  the  dean  was  no  less 
cordial,  and  presently  they  all  went  into 
the  house,  Asliton  leading  the  way. 

"  Dick,"  he  said,  when  they  were  in 
the  library,  and  striving  to  render  the 
utterance  of  the  name  as  natural  and 
unaffected  as  it  would  have  been  had  the 
real  earl  been  there  to  pronounce  it, 
"  not  a  word  yet  about  your  adventures. 
We  want  to  hear  them  all  froiji  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  and  there  is  not  time 
now.  Robert  will  show  you  to  your 
room,  and  when  you  have  made  your- 
self comfortable,  you  will  find  me  here, 
awaiting  you." 
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**  All  right,  Jack.  I  will  make  myself 
at  home,  never  fear/'^  replied  Hertford; 
and  in  thought  he  added:  ^'Precisely 
what  Jack  would  have  said.  Not  a  tone 
of  the  voice,  not  an  expression  of  the 
face,  not  a  mannerism  different  from 
what  would  have  been  his.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  world  has  been  de- 
ceived. How  boldly  he  plays  his  part, 
too.  There  is  not  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  fear  of  me.^^ 

His  heart  hardened  in  that  moment, 
more  than  it  had  done  before.  He 
vowed  anew  that  he  would  not  hesitate 
in  his  duty. 

"  You  are  looking  so  well,  Eichard,^^ 
said  Mercy  as  he  turned  to  leave  the 
room.  *^  One  might  almost  imagine  that 
you  had  not  been  away  at  all,  now  that 
you  are  here  again.*^ 

"I  might  say  the  same  for  you, 
Mercy,  and  for  Jack,  also,'^  he  returned; 
"  and  yet,  it  is  over  seven  years  since  I 
left  England.  Tell  me,  are  you  happy?'' 

^*  So  happy,  Richard !    So  happy !  " 

*^And  there  is  not  a  cloud  in  your 
life?    Nothing  to  regret?  ^' 

"  Not  one  cloud !  Not  one  regret  I 
God  has  truly  blessed  me,  and  now  that 
you  are  here,  I  am  blessed  anew.^' 

"Not  one  cloud!  Not  one  regret! 
My  God,  what  does  it  mean  ? ''  Eichard 
asked  himself  as  he  turned  and  left 
them. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  CONFESSION. 


The  dean  did  not  need  to  be  shown 
to  his  apartment,  for  he  was  almost  as 
much  at  home  at  the  Hall  as  he  was  in 
his  own  house  in  London,  or  upon  his 
estates  in  Scotland.  The  "  Dean's 
Boom"  was  religiously  set  apart  for 
his  sole  occupancy,  and  was  never,  even 
in  his  absence,  given  to  another. 

When  he  had  changed  his  apparel,  he 
descended  the  stairs  and  cautiouslv 
made  his  way  out  of  the  house.  He  wan- 
dered away  among  the  trees  to  a  retreat 
that  he  of  ten  sought  when  he  wished  to 
be  alone,  for  he  was  not  the  one  to  in- 
trude himself  upon  the  reunion  of  these 
long  separated  friends,  and  he  shrewdly 
guessed  that  he  would  not  be  missed 
before  it  was  time  for  the  middav  meal. 


The  retreat  that  he  sought  was  an 
old  stone  house  of  Moo^jsh  design,  one 
story  high,  with  a  flat  roof  upon  which 
flourished  a  miniature  flower  garden 
and  grove.  It  was  as  old  as  the  castle 
itself,  and  was  hidden  away  in  the 
woods,  on  the  bank  of  ^  rushilig  brook, 
and  had  long  been  in  disuse  until  John 
Ashton  discovered  it  and  fitted  up  the 
one  room  it  contained. 

To  that  room  he  always  retreated 
when  he  wished  to  be  alone,  and  it  was 
kept  locked  against  all  intruders.  But 
outside  there  was  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
which  led  to  the  roof,  and  there  the  old 
dean  kept  a  hammock  concealed,  so  that 
when  he  desired  solitude,  he  could  with- 
draw it  from  its  hiding  place,  and  attach 
it  to  the  posts  that  had  been  set  beneath 
the  bower  of  wisteria.  Thus  concealed 
from  the  view  of  everybody,  he  would 
doze,  and  dream,  and  prepare  the  mile- 
stones for  those  sermons  which  astound- 
ed and  awed  his  London  audiences. 

Now  he  adjusted  the  hammock,  and 
having  fixed  his  herculean  proportions 
comf ortablv  within  it  and  drawn  a  warm 
rug  over  his  form,  he  straightway  went 
to  sleep. 

Within  the  Hall,  other  things  were 
happening. 

Eichard  Hertford,  having  made  what 
change  he  desired  in  his  appearance,  de- 
scended to  the  library,  where  he  found 
Ashton  and  the  countess  awaiting  him. 

They  chatted  together,  upon  indiffer- 
ent subjects  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  Mercy,  with  a  happy  smile  on  her 
face,  rose  to  go. 

"  I  admit  that  I  am  selfish,**  she  said, 
demurely,  "for  I  know  that  you  two 
wish  to  be  alone  together,  and  here  I 
have  been  inflicting  myself  upon  you, 
knowing  all  the  while  that  you  both 
heartily  wish  I  would  go.  Let  me  advise 
you  to  take  a  w^k  in  the  grounds  while 
you  talk  over  old  times.  The  day  is 
beautiful,  and  you  will  enjoy  it  more 
than  sitting  here;  and  John,  one  mo- 
ment before  you  go  out." 

He  followed  her  into  the  hallwav,  in- 
stantly,  lea^^ng  Eichard  to  suppose  that 
it  was  her  intention  to  warn  this  stran- 
ger again;  and  could  he  have  heard  her 
question  and  Ashton's  reply,  he  would 
have  been  more  than  ever  confirmed  in 
his  belief. 
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''John,"  she  whispered,  placing  her 
hands  upon  hig  shoulders,  and  looking 
steadily  up  into  his  face,  with  moist, 
pathetic  eyes, "  do  you  remember,  yet?  " 

"Yes,  Mercy,^^  he  replied,  calmly. 
"  I  remember  all  that  need  be  said  or 
done." 

"  Thank  God !  "  she  murmured. 

Then  he  kissed  her  lips,  and  they  sep- 
arated. 

"  Richard,"  he  said,  reentering  the 
library,  "  do  you  recollect  the  old  rook- 
ery, down  by  the  brook?  " 

"  Perfectly,  Jack.  It  was  my  favorite 
resort  when  I  was  a  boy;  but  if  I  am 
correct,  you  used  to  avoid  the  place." 

The  remark  was  quietly  made,  but 
there  was  a  method  in  it,  for  in  reality, 
the  place  was  always  a  favorite  with  the 
dead  earl.  Ashton  did  not  know  that, 
but  he  answered  naturally: 

"  I  have  always  liked  it.  I  have  had 
it  fitted  up  and  use  it  as  a  den  to  which 
I  retire  in  my  bearish  moods.  Shall  we 
go  there?" 

"  Yes;  I  should  like  it  of  all  things." 

"  Come  then.  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  you,  and  you  will  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  me,  I  think.  There  we 
shall  be  undisturbed." 

Richard  might  have  confessed  that  he 
was  surprised  by  this  manner  of  ad- 
dress; instead,  he  forced  a  good  imita- 
tion of  a  hearty  laugh,  as  he  replied : 

"  You  speak  as  though  we  had  mutual 
confessions  to  make,  Jack.  I  hope  it  is 
nothing  serious."  And  then,  before 
Ashton  could  reply,  he  added :  "  Would 
you  not  like  to  have  Mercy  with  us?  " 

"  No;  not  now.    Are  you  ready?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  come." 

On  their  way  to  the  rookery,  the  con- 
versation was  about  the  house,  the 
grounds,  the  gardens,  the  shrubbery, 
the  horses — anything  except  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  they  were  both  think- 
ing; and  when  Ashton  unlocked  the 
door  and  waited  for  his  companion  to 
enter,  the  latter,  with  a  light  laugh,  re- 
marked: 

"  By  Jove,  you  have  made  it  comfort- 
able here." 

Ashton  did  not  reply.  He  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  but  did  not  lock  it; 
still,  the  act  had  an  unpleasant  effect 
upon  Richard,  who  for  a  moment  won- 


dered with  surprise  if  the  man  whose 
guest  he  was  had  brought  him  there  to 
murder  him. 

However,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
disdainfully,  and  throwing  himself  into 
a  chair,  lighted  a  cigar,  and  easting  the 
match  into  the  fireless  grate,  said, 
calmly : 

"It  is  cool  and  fine  here;  just  the 
place  for  a  secret  confab.  I  envy  you 
the  possession  of  this.  Jack,  for  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  have  the  deviFs  own  time 
escaping  from  humanity." 

"Is  that  the  reason  why  you  select 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
your  wanderings?  "  asked  Ashton. 

"Partly;  not  wholly." 

He  did  not  raise  his  eyes,  and  there- 
fore he  did  not  see  the  deathlike  pallor 
that  now  whitened  the  face  of  John 
Ashton;  if  he  had  seen  it,  he  would  have 
made  no  comment,  for  he,  too,  felt  an 
oppressiveness  in  the  air,  and  a  presenti- 
ment that  the  ensuing  half  hour  was  to 
bring  forth  strange  developments;  but 
even  he  had  no  idea  how  thoroughly 
strange  and  startling  they  were  destined 
to  be. 

"Richard  Hertford,"  began  Ashton 
solemnly — so  solemnly  that  his  voice 
seemed  altered,  as  though  it  had  sud- 
denly become  deeper  and  stronger,  and 
imbued  with  a  ring  of  manhood  undeni- 
able; "you  spoke  the  truth  a  moment 
ago,  when  you  suggested  that  I  was 
bringing  you  here  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  confession,  for  that  was  and  is 
my  purpose.  Richard  Hertford,  you 
are  Lord  Hertford,  the  Earl  of  Ashton 
and  Cowingf  ord — ^not  I !  " 

Ashton  had  expected  that  Richard 
would  leap  to  his  feet  in  astonishment 
and  unbelief,  but  in  this  he  was  de- 
ceived, for  he  did  not  move  a  muscle  nor 
alter  the  expression  of  his  face  in  the 
slightest  degree,  as  he  replied,  without  a 
tremor  in  his  voice,  and  without  raising 
.  it  by  so  much  as  half  a  tone : 

"  I  know  it.    Go  on." 

"You  Icnow  it!"  exclaimed  Ashton, 
for  the  instant  surprised  out  of  his 
calm.  "  You  recognized  the  difference 
when  vou  first  saw  me?  " 

w 

"No.  I  knew  it  before  I  ever  saw 
you.    Go  on." 

"  In  that  ease,  my  lord,  the  .task  is 
easier  for  me,"  said  Ashton  slowly,  his 
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calmness  renewed,  and  his  purpose  more 
steadfast  than  ever.  "I  have  feared 
that  you  would  be  as  difficult  to  con- 
vince as  were  the  others/' 

"  What  others  ? '' 

"Those  whom  I  have  struggled  to 
convince  of  the  truth.  Mercy,  old  Rob- 
ert, Dean  Douglass." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  made 
the  e£Eort  to  convince  them  that  you  are 
not  Lord  Hertford? '^ 

"  Yes." 

"  I  do  not  believe  you." 

Ashton's  face  became  whiter  still. 
His  hands  clutched  the  chair  back, 
where  they  rested  upon  it;  but  he  con- 
trolled himself,  and  murmured,  as 
though  he  felt  he  had  not  heard  aright : 

"  You  do  not  believe  me?  " 

"  No." 

"  It  does  not  matter.  You  shall  hear 
me  to  the  end.  Afterwards,  you  shall 
be  convinced  that  I  have  spoken  the 
truth." 

"  I  doubt  it.    Go  on." 

*'  I  have,  from  the  very  first,  felt  that 
you  would  not  be  deceived,  and  before 
the  fatal  step  was  taken  which  placed 
me  in  the  position  I  now  occupy,  I  en- 
deavored with  my  utmost  effort  to  get  a 
trace  of  you,  so  that  you  might  be  com- 
municated with." 

'*  I  Jo  not  believe  you.    Go  on." 

Again  Ashton's  lips  tightened,  and 
his  face  went  whiter  still. 

"  Have  you  faith  in  your  own  gentil- 
ity? "  he  asked,  coldly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  " 

*'  Admitting  that  you  h&ve  no  respect 
for  me  in  my  effort  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
you  should  respect  yourself  sufficiently 
not  to  forget  that  you  are  a  gentleman. 
It  is  not  necessary,  constantly  to  reiter- 
ate your  unbelief  in  my  statements." 

"  In  your  presence  I  respect  nothing, 
not  even  myself,"  replied  Hertford, 
coldly,  "  for  I  stoop  lower  than  I  ever 
did  before,  when  I  consent  to  listen  to 
you.  You  are  beneath  contempt ;  I  vol- 
untarily place  myself  on  the  same  level. 
Go  on." 

Ashton  smiled  bitterly.  He  was  si- 
lent for  a  moment,  and  then  he  said, 
slowly: 

**  I  will  not  permit  you  to  anger  me. 
I  believe  that  you  are  a  just  man,  if  an 
implacable  one.    In  your  position  I  am 


not  sure  that  I  would  not  be  as  despi- 
cable, for  in  your  present  attitude,  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  you  are  so." 

Richard  Hertford  did  not  manifest  a 
sign  that  he  heard.  His  face  remained 
as  calm,  as  cold,  and  as  hard  as  it  M^as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  conversation.  , 

"  Go  on,"  he  said;  that  was  all. 

"  Am  I  assured  that  you  will  hear  me 
through  to  the  end,  notwithstanding 
your  doubts?"  asked  Ashton,  after  an- 
other short  pause. 

"  Yes." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  how  you  knew  that 
this  fraud  existed,  even  before  you  saw 
me?" 

"  No;  I  will  tell  you  nothing." 

"  So  be  it.  My  story  will  surprise 
you,  at  least.  Fortunately,  the  facts 
concerning  it,  or  at  least  that  part  of 
them  which  interests  you,  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  my  own  word,' but  can  be 
proven  by  witnesses  whose  evidence  you 
cannot  doubt.  I  refer  to  Dean  Doug- 
lass, to  Lady  Mercy,  and  to  old  Robert." 

"  I  respect  the  dean,  infinitely,  at  the 
present  time;  beware  that  you  do  not 
utter  words  that  will  endanger  that  re- 
spect. As  for  the  others,  I  have,  at 
present,  nothing  to  say." 

John  Ashton  did  start  back  then,  and 
his  hands  clenched  the  chair  back  still 
more  tightly. 

"  Do  you  dare  to  refer  to  Lady  Mercy 
in  that  manner  ?  "  he  whispered,  because 
his  agitation  and  anger  were  too  great 
for  him  to  risk  speaking  aloud. 

"I  advise  you  to  proceed  with  your 
narrative,  and  not  to  quibble  over  de- 
tails," rejoined  Hertford,  deliberately. 

Ashton  bowed,  controlled  himself, 
and  then,  in  a  low,  even  tone,  began  the 
recital  of  the  story  of  his  life. 
•  "  I  was  born,"  he  said,  "  in  the  month 
of  February — presumably  between  the 
eighth  and  twelfth  (mentioning  the 
year),  where,  I  do  not  know.  When  I 
was  about  two  weeks  old,  I  was  discov- 
ered on  the  doorstep  of  a  mansion  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  person  who  dis- 
covered me  was  a  banker  and  a  rich 
man,  by  name,  Henry  Hollister.  He  is 
still  living,  or  was  living  only  a  short 
time  ago.  You  see,  therefore,  that  I  was 
a  foundling." 

"It  is  in  keeping  with  your  future 
career.    Go  on." 
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^'  The  man  who  found  me  gave  me  a 
name^  and  as  that  name  is  coincidental 
Avith  everything  that  I  have  to  say,  I 
will  repeat  it.  1  was  named  John  Cow- 
ingford  Ashton;  by  that  name  I  was 
baptized;  with  that  name  I  grew  to  man- 
hood, loved  and  cared  for  as  a  son,  but 
made  to  believe  that  I  was  a  nephew." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then,  as 
Richard  Hertford  made  no  sign  or  com- 
ment, he  proceeded,  and  detail  after  de- 
tail, related  the  history  of  his  life  in 
New  York  from  childhood  to  manhood. 
He  told  of  the  birth  of  Hope  and  how 
they  had  grown  up  together,  more  like 
brother  and  sister  than  like  cousins;  he 
described  the  beginning  of  his  career 
in  the  bank,  and  everything  connected 
with  that  career,  to  the  moment  when 
he  cast  it  behind  him  forever,  on  that 
terrible  night  when  he  believed  that  he 
had  been  the  means  of  the  death  of 
Henry  Hollister. 

He  told  of  his  love  for  Hope,  and  of 
her  love  for  him,  omitting  nothing,  even 
explaining  the  cause  of  their  separation; 
he  described  the  night  of  terror,  when 
he  had  wandered  through  the  city 
streets,  believing  that  he  wore  the  brand 
of  Cain  upon  his  brow;  his  call  at  the 
barber  shop;  his  sudden  determination 
to  leave  the  country* forever;  his  prep- 
aration, his  sailing  away  under  the  name 
of  John  Cornell,  and  why  he  selected 
that  name.  He  gave  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  his  wanderings  from  that  mo- 
ment, until  his  meeting  with  Robert,  on 
the  corner  of  St.  James  Street  and  Pic- 
cadilly; and  through  it  all,  he  spoke  in 
the  calm,  even  tone  that  one  might  have 
employed  in  reading  from  a  book,  a  his- 
tory, which  did  not  concern,  but  only 
abstractly  interested  the  narrator  and 
the  audience. 

And  all  the  while,  Richard  Hertford 
remained  immovably  fixed  in  his  chair, 
never  changing  his  position,  never  alter- 
ing the  expression  of  his  iron  face,  never 
commenting  by  a  single  word  upon  what 
he  heard,  as  inscrutable  as  a  sphinx,  as 
hard  and  as  relentless  as  the  obsidian 
cliffs  over  which  he  had  toiled  during 
his  wanderings  among  the  Andes  moun- 
tains. 

"  And  now,'*  said  Ashton  finally,  *^  I 
come  to  the  beginning  of  that  part  of 
my  history  which  directly  concerns  you. 


Y"ou  discovei',  by  the  date  that  I  have 
given,  that  my  encounter  with  Robert 
w^as  precisely  one  year  after  the  night  I 
left  the  bank,  and  that  also  it  was  pre- 
cisely one  year  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  earl,  your  cousin,  whose  name  I 
have  borne  from  that  day  to  this." 

Then,  with  even  more  graphic  inten- 
sity than  that  with  which  it  has  already 
been  portrayed  upon  these  pages,  he  re- 
lated his  conversation  with  Robert  on 
the  street,  his  reasons  for  welcoming 
the  advent  of  something  to  interest  him 
and  take  him  out  of  himself;  he  de- 
scribed in  detail,  the  interview  and  the 
incidents  of  that  night;  his  subsequent 
consent  to  sleep  in  the  house,  believing 
that  Lady  Mercy  was  absent.  He  told 
of  the  events  of  the  following  morning, 
when  Robert  examined  the  tattooed  fig- 
ure on  his  breast,  and  exhibited  the  let- 
ter, written  when  the  earl  was  a  boy,  to 
prove  that  he  also  was  likewise  marked. 

He  omitted  nothing  that  happened  at 
that  time,  describing  his  own  indigna- 
tion and  determination  to  leave  the 
house  and  the  city  at  once — told  how  he 
consented  to  go  to  the  library,  there,  at 
Robert's  dictation,  to  write  a  letter  in 
the  very  words  which  formerly,  on  one 
occasion  had  been  employed  by  the  earl 
— told  how,  subsequently  he  had  remem- 
bered the  letter  and  had  looked  for  it, 
and  had  not  found  it;  but  that  he  had 
forgotten  it  until  it  was  too  late  to  be 
of  service — and  then,  minutely,  he  de- 
scribed his  encounter  with  the  eyes  that 
glowed  upon  him  through  the  holes  cut 
in  the  portrait  of  old  Sir  Roderick,  the 
Crusader. 

He  omitted  nothing  of  the  effect  they 
had  had  upon  him,  and  how  he  discov- 
ered that  he  had  been  gazing  into  the 
eyes  of  a  human  being.  He  told  how  he 
had  hurled  the'portrait  across  the  room, 
thus  discovering  the  presence  of  the 
countess,  and  almost  word  for  word,  and 
incident  for  incident,  he  related  the  in- 
terview that  followed  the  discovery. 

His  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
house,  and  from  Lady  Mercy,  ho  told  in 
detail.  How  she  had  barred  the  way, 
and  how  at  last  he  had  left  her,  uncon- 
scious on  the  couch,  and  dashed  away, 
only  to  be  run  down  and  nearly  killed 
by  the  horses  of  Lord  Quinlan,  and  that 
he  had  recovered  consciout^ncss  only  to 
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find  that  he  was  again  within  the  toils 
from  which  he  had  tried  so  vainly  to  es- 
.  cape,  with  Lady  Mercy  watching  over 
him,  and  with  the  whole  vvorld  of  Lon- 
don apprised  of  the  intelligence  that 
Lord  John  Hertford  was  at  home,  in- 
jured, and  likely  to  die. 

And  then  he  went  through  all  that  he 
suffered  in  mind  diiring  the  time  of  his 
convalescence.  He  spoke  of  the  call 
that  Lord  Quinlan  made  upon  him ;  told 
how  he  had  instructed  Hobert  to  make 
another  effort  to  ascertain  the  address 
of  Richard  Hertford,  and  described  that 
long  session  of  reasoning  with  himself, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  had  finally  de- 
termined to  assume  the  position  that 
seemed  by  fate  to  be  forced  upon  him, 
and  to. consent  t§>  become  what  he  was 
not,  provided  the  dean  should  also  in- 
sist upon  his  doing  so  after  he  had  heard 
the  story — the  real  story  of  his  life. 

There,  he  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
for  the  first  time  during  more  than  an 
hour,  Richard  Plertford  spoke. 

"  It  is  a  clever  tale,  well  concocted," 
he  said,  "  and  even  if  I  believed  it,  you 
are  not  less  a  scoundrel,  for  you  con- 
sented to  consider  the  wife  of  Lord 
Hertford  as  your  own.  But  I  will  listen 
to  the  end.  I  promised  myself  that.  If 
there  is  more  to  tell,  go  on." 


^'  You  mistake,"  returned  Ashton, 
quietly,  replying  to  the  hideous  accusa- 
tion unmoved,  knowing  how  false  it  was. 
"  Lady  Mercy  and  1  were  married  by 
Dean  Douglass,  in  the  library,  where  I 
first  saw  her." 

'"  Indeed.  The  time  of  that  marriage 
— ^if  it  really  occurred — may  be  vital. 
Lord  John  Hertford  was,  I  believe,  alive 
when  it  took  place.  He  was  with  me; 
he  died  in  my  arms;  I  buried  him  my- 
self. You  know  now  how  I  recognized 
in  you  the  scoundrel  that  you  are.  Yoli 
know  now  why  I  have  no  pity  for  you, 
and  later,  you  will  know  why  I  do  not 
believe  the  story  you  have  told,  and 
will  not  believe  what  there  is  yet  to 
tell." 

"  My  God !  "  muttered  John  Ashton, 
hoarsely;  and  he  bowed  his  head  in 
agony  upon  his  breast.  *^  When  did 
Lord  Hertford  die?"  he  asked,  in  a 
broken  voice. 

"  Lord  Hertford  lives.  I  am  Lord 
Hertford." 

"True.  What  was  the  date  of  the 
death  of  Lord  John?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  that  in  my  own  good 
time,  Mr.  Ashton." 

"  My  God,  how  cruel  you  are !  " 

"  You  have  not  completed  your  tale. 
Go  on." 


(To  he  concluded.) 


Sweethearts  and  Wives. 


BY  KATHRYN  JARBOE. 

The  story  of  an  American  love  affair  in  Japan.    A  girl  who  could  save  a  man's  life  and  yet 

break  his  heart— In  the  estimation  of  others. 


"  P  APA  telephoned  half  an  hour  ago 
1  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  here 
in  time  for  tiffin.  He  sent  his  kindest 
love  to  all  of  you,  impartially.  ^Men 
and  maids/  he  said." 

Beth  Howard  led  the  way  out  to  the 
wide,  cool  veranda,  where  the  table  was 
set  for  tiffin. 

Through  the  half  closed  shades,  Yoko- 
hama's beautiful  harbor  could  be  seen 
gleaming  and  glinting  under  a  midday 
sun.  A  soft  breeze  occasionally  lifted 
the  curtains  high  enough  to  show  the 
white  men  of  war  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 


(C 


By  Jove,  Miss  Howard,"  exclaimed 
Lieutenant  Armstrong,  "  how  do  you 
keep  this  place  so  cool?  The  whole  of 
Yokohama  is  simmering  today,  and  here 
it  is  as  cool  and  fresh  as  a  May  morn- 
ing." 

"  It  is  fine  here."  Carl  Summerton 
seated  himself  by  his  hostess.  "  The 
decks  of  the  Yorktown  were  hotter  than 
— ^any  mentionable  place." 

"  I  was  afraid  that  none  of  vou  would 
venture  out,"  Beth  said,  addressing  all, 
but  smiling  at  Summerton.  "  The  heat 
18  intolerable,  and  I  am  supremely  grate- 
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f ul  to  you  for  coming.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  it^s  the  heat  that  is  keeping  papa  at 
the  hospital.  I  have  left  his  chair,  you^ 
see.  It  will  have  to  be  our  chaperon. 
Do  you  think  that  it  will  satisfy  the  rigid 
morals  of  Yokohama?  A  tiffin  chap- 
eroned by  Dr.  Howard's  chair!  1  am 
sui'e  it  has  more  dignity  than  some  of 
the  frivolous  matrons  who  do  chaperon 
us." 

Miss  Howard's  guests  were  the  men 
and  girls  who  composed  her  special 
clique  in  Y'okohama;  the  men,  officers 
from  the  American  men  of  war,  and  the 
girls,  daughters  of  officials,  or  pleasure 
seekers  in  the  gay  Japanese  seaport. 

The  table  was  covered  with  cool  green 
ferns ;  the  girls  wore  soft  summer  gowns, 
and  the  men  were  in  the  white  undress 
uniform  of  the  navy.  White  clad  Jap- 
anese servants  moved  noiselessly  about. 

Out  of  doors  there  was  no  sound,  and 
the  silence  intensified  the  heat  that  rose 
in  hot  waves  from  the  empty  white 
streets. 

"Of  course  you've  all  heard  of  Tommy 
Blake's  engagement,"  Beth  said  when 
the  conversation  flagged  for  a  moment. 

"  Y'es,  of  course.  Does  anything  ever 
happen  in  Y^'okohama  that  we  don't  hear 
of  ?  '^  asked  Miriam  Winlow. 

She  was  a  pretty,  blue  eyed,  yellow 
haired  girl,  who  had  lived  in  Y^okohama 
for  several  vears,  and  who  boasted  that 
she  had  flirted  with  every  unattached 
man  that  had  come  to  the  place  during 
her  reign.  "  Is  it  the  real  thing,  do  j^ou 
suppose,  or  only  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment ?  " 

"  You  absurd  creature !  "  Beth  ex- 
claimed; "but  I  suppose  you  think  that  all 
girls  are  as  unreliable  as  you  are.  Mar- 
guerite Brigham  would  hardly  indulge 
in  temporary  arrangements,  as  you  call 
them.  She  doesn't  believe  in  flirting, 
you  know.  Besides,  I  had  a  note  this 
morning  asking  me  to  be  bridesmaid. 
They  are  to  be  married  in  September." 

"  You  are  great  friends,  aren't  you?  " 
answered  Miriam.  "  I  hope  you  won't 
mind  my  saying  so,  but  I've  no  use  for  a 
girl  like  Marguerite.  She  never  has  a 
good  time.  She  seems  to  think  that  the 
world  was  made  to  mope  in.  Does  she 
ever  smile  or  laugh  or " 

"  Flirt  ?  "  suggested  Summerton. 

"  Xo,  I   don't  mean  that   exacthV 


Miss  Winlow  said,  looking  at  him  for  an 
instant. 

He  had  not  been  in  Japan  very  long, 
and  she  had  been  too  much  occupied 
with  other  men  to  notice  him.  Now  she 
wondered  if  she  had  not  been  wasting 
time. 

Perhaps  she  had  missed  an  excellent 
opportunity.  It  was  missed,  too,  because 
every  one  in  Y'okohama  understood  that 
Carl  Summerton  and  Beth  Howard  were 
amusing  themselves  and  each  other  with 
the  little  comedy  of  love  which  they  were 
playing. 

"  It  isn't  necessary  for  a  girl  to  flirt, 
you  know — that  is,  some  girls,"  Miss 
Winlow  added,  in  answer  to  the  laugh 
that  rippled  round  the  table.  "  But 
seriously,  why  should  a  good  natured, 
jolly  fellow  like  Tommy  Blake  want  to 
marry  a  glum,  dismal  thing  like  Mar- 
guerite ?  " 

"  Why  does  any  man  want  to  marry 
any  girl?  "  asked  Summerton.  "  I  don't 
•  see,  never  could  see.  Girls  are  awfully 
jolly  and  sweet,  and  all  that,  but  to 
marry!  Good  heavens!  It's  an  act  of 
madness  to  tie  yourself  to  one  of  them  for 
life.  They  are  like  fizz,  like  the  bubble 
and  froth,  good  at  certain  times  and 
places,  but — no,  I  always  drink  to  sweet- 
hearts, but  never  to  wives.^^ 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Mr.  Summerton,'* 
cried  Helen  Gaynor.  "  If  it  were  not  so 
awfully  hot  I  would  argue  with  you,  but 
I've  only  life  enough  to  say  that  you 
are  positively  absurd.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  look  forward  to  a  life  of 
successive  sweethearts  and  no  wife?" 

"  1  don't  look  forward.  Why  should 
I?  The  present  is  always  delightful. 
Why  bother  about  anything  else?  As 
for  successive  sweethearts,  the  present 
one  is  the  only  one  you  know.  When 
Dick  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  marry 
you,  I  did  my  best  to  dissuade  him  from 
taking  such  a  step." 

"  Y"es,  1  know  you  did,"  Helen  an- 
swered, smiling  at  him  in  a  very  friendly 
way,  "  and  I  have  hated  you  ever  since." 

"  Very  unjust  of  you,  I'm  sure,"  re- 
sponded Summerton.  "  I  wasn't  argu- 
ing against  you  individually,  but  against 
vou  collectivelv." 

lie  waved  his  glass  round  the  table, 
and  received  complacently  the  half  an- 
gry, half  amused  looks  of  the  girls. 
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*'  No,  I've  thrown  down  the  gauntlet, 
and  if  any  one  wants  to  pick  it  up,  well 
and  good.  I  maintain  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  marry  any  girl,  grave  or  gay,  young  or 
old,  pretty  or  ugly.  They  are  jolly  to 
flirt  with,  dear  and  sweet  for  friends, 
but  I  would  just  as  soon  condemn  myself 
to  follow  a  jack  o^  lantern  through  life 
as  marry  any  one  of  the  frivolous,  incon- 
sistent, changeable " 

"But  what  kind  of  girls  have  you 
knowTi,  Mr.  Summerton  ?  "  interrupted 
Helen. 

"All  kinds.  You're  all  alike,  only 
some  of  you  disguise  the  real  thing  in 
one  way,  some  in  another." 

"  I  suppose,  then,  you'll  amuse  your- 
self with  us  as  long  as  you  can,"  Miriam 
said,  "  and  then  follow  Tommy  Blake's 
example  and  marry  some  stiff  prig  like 
Marguerite." 

"  You're  awfully  unjust  to  Margue- 
rite," Beth  exclaimed,  coming  into  the 
discussion  for  the  first  time.  "  She  is 
not  stiff  or  priggish  when  she  is  with 
her  friends,  but  she  doesn't  approve 
of '' 

"  Of  me,  I  suppose,"  interrupted 
Miriam. 

"  No — of  us,  I  was  going  to  say,"  an- 
swered Beth.  "  But  perhaps  even  Mar- 
guerite would  be  too  frivolous,  too  in- 
consistent, too— what  was  the  rest,  Mr. 
Summerton?  There  are  such  a  lot  of 
nice,  earnest  women  in  the  world.  Why 
not  try  one  of  those?  I  saw  some  in 
papa's  emergency  class  in  New  York." 

"Good  heavens.  Miss  Beth,"  cried 
Summerton,  "  what  have  I  ever  done  to 
you  that  you  should  suggest  such  a  fate 
for  me?  No,  thanks!  But  won't  some- 
body please  talk  of  something  else?  I 
didn't  bring  up  this  subject,  yet  you're 
all  attacking  me." 

"  Attacking  you?  My  dear  Mr.  Sum- 
merton! Don't  imagine  that.  If  any 
of  us  wanted  to  marry  you" — Helen 
Gaynor  glanced  at  Beth — "  it  would  be 
a  different  matter,  but  you  see  we  don't." 

Dr.  Howard's  entrance  at  this  mo- 
ment interrupted  the  discussion.  He 
was  stationed  at  the  Navy  Hospital,  and 
was  a  favorite  with  every  one  at  Yoko- 
hama. 

Under  cover  of  the  murmur  of  greet- 
ing that  welcomed  him,  Summerton 
said  to  Beth : 

10  A 


"I  hope  you  haven't  forgotten  our 
ride  tomorrow." 

"  I  haven't  forgotten  it,"  she  answered 
coolly.    "  But  I  shan't  go,  if  it's  hot." 

"  Oh,  it  won't  be  hot.  This  is  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  isn't  it?  If  it  is 
.hot,  ril  come  here  for  tea.  This  is  quite 
the  jolliest  place  in  town." 

During  the  night  a  fresh  breeze 
sprang  up,  bringing  a  drenching  rain 
with  it,  and  the  next  day  was  cool  and 
delicious. 

At  four  o'clock  Beth  went  to  ride,  with 
Summerton.  She  appeared  to  have  for- 
gotten his  tiffin  conversation,  and  was  as 
sweet  and  gracious  as  ever. 

They  rode  quickly  through  the  town 
and  out  upon  the  road  leading  to  Ka- 
makura.  Green  rice  paddies  lay  on  either 
side  of  the  roadway. 

On  one  side,  blue  hills  faded  into  blue 
skies;  above  their  rounded  crests,  far  in 
the  distance,  rose  the  faint  white  peak  of 
Fujiyama,  shadowy,  vague,  and  indis- 
tinct. On  the  other  side,  the  azure  sky 
and  azure  sea  met  and  blended  with  no 
distinct  horizon  line. 

Over  the  rice  paddies  fluttered  iri- 
descent bits  of  life,  giant  dragon  flies 
darting  here  and  there  in  the  soft  after- 
noon sunshine,  and  in  the  grass  by  tlic 
roadside  chirped  innumerable  crickets. 

Over  all  and  around  all  was  the  soft, 
luminous  atmosphere  almost  visible  with 
the  moisture  rising  out  of  wet  fields. 

A  narrow  bridge  crossed  a  little 
stream  flowing  from  one  rice  paddy  to 
another.  Beth's  horse  stepped  on  a  loose 
plank,  which  flew  up  directly  in  front  of 
Summerton. 

His  horse  shied — sailors  are  proverb- 
ially bad  riders — and  Summerton  went 
over  the  horse's  head. 

Beth  turned  quickly  round,  and,  see- 
ing that  Summerton  did  not  rise,  sprang 
down  and  hurried  towards  him.  His 
head  had  struck  a  pile  of  rocks,  and 
blood  was  flowing  from  a  long,  deep  cut 
in  his  forehead. 

One  arm  was  doiibled  under  him,  and 
he  was  quite  unconscioiis. 

Beth  raised  him  a  little,  and  saw  that 
his  arm  was  broken.  She  had  attended 
her  father's  emergency  classes,  and  knew 
what  to  do  for  the  wounded  head. 

She  imbound  the  soft  white  scarf  from 
her  riding  hat  and  climbed  down  to  the 
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little  stream  for  water.  When  she  had 
stopped  the  flow  of  blood  she  looked 
anxiously  round  for  help,  but  no  human 
being  was  in  sight. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  away  stood  a 
laborer's  hut.  She  had  not  noticed  it  as 
they  passed  it,  but  it  looked  quite  empty 
and  deserted.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  wait  for  a  chance  passer  by. 

The  sun  sank  slowly  down  behind  the 
hills,  and  the  white  mist  rose  higher  and 
higher  into  the  evening  air. 

Beth  sat  by  the  unconscious  man, 
wondering  if  he  would  ever  again  open 
his  eyes,  if  she  would  ever  aiPTJiin  hear  the 
sound  of  his  voice.  An  hour  passed. 
Then  she  heard  shuffling  feet  on  the 
road  behind  her. 

Standing  up,  she  saw  a  coolie  ap- 
proaching. She  wrote  a  line  to  her 
father,  imploring  him  to  come  to  her 
assistance.  Then  she  explained  to  the 
man  the  need  of  haste,  and  promised 
him  enough  money  to  provide  for  his  en- 
tire life  if  he  would  only  hurry. 

The  man  started  off  on  a  jog  trot,  but 
she  called  him  back. 

**  Wait,"  she  said, "  we  must  carry  him 
to  that  shed." 

She  told  the  man  to  take  Summerton's 
feet,  and,  she  herself  lifting  his  head, 
they  slowly  and  heavily  bore  the  wound- 
ed man  to  the  hut. 

Beth  knew  that  the  night  mist  from 
the  rice  paddies  was  poison,  and  that 
Siunmerton  must  not  breathe  it.  She 
was  a  slight,  delicate  girl,  and  never 
could  tell  afterwards  how  she  succeeded 
in  carrying  him,  but  at  the  time  she 
thought  nothing  of  it. 

She  counted  that  it  would  take  two 
hours  for  the  man  to  reach  Yokohama 
and  bring  help.  The  moon  was  full,  and 
rose  before  the  last  gleam  of  daylight 
had  faded. 

Beth  sat  on  the  ground  with  Sum- 
merton's  head  in  her  lap.  Occasionally 
she  bent  forward  to  sec  if  he  really  did 
breathe,  if  he  were  still  alive. 

The  long  yellow  lif]:ht  fell  across  the 
sea,  and  made  fantastic  shadows  in  the 
desolate  hut.  Fireflies  flitted  here  and 
there,  but  Beth  saw  nothing  but  the 
rigid  white  face  on  her  knees. 

The  moments  crawled  by.  Again  and 
again  she  told  herself  that  her  messen- 
ger had  failed  her,  that  he  had  made 


some  iiii>itake,  that  help  would  not  come 
until  it  was  too  late. 

At  last  she  h^rd  the  sound  of  horses 
trotting  quickly  along.  She  leaned  over 
Summerton  and  touched  his  forehead 
with  her  lips. 

"  You  will  never  know,"  she  mur- 
mured. *^  My  dear,  my  dear,  I  love  you 
so!" 

The  horses  stopped,  and  her  father 
sprang  from  the  ambulance. 

"My  poor  child!"  he  said,  coming 
quickly  towards  her. 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried.  "  Look  at  him 
quickly,  tell  me  that  he  is  still  alive,  that 
he  will  live!" 

"  If  he  does  live,  it  is  thanks  to  you, 
Beth,"  Dr.  Howard  said,  as  he  rose  from 
a  hurried  inspection  of  the  injured  man, 
and  gave  directions  for  placing  him  in 
the  ambulance.  "  It  is  a  serious  thing, 
and  it^s  fortunate  that  you  got  him  un- 
der cover." 

Summerton  hovered  between  life  and 
death  for  many  days.  Even  after  life 
had  claimed  the  victory,  it  was  weeks 
before  he  could  leave  the  hospital. 

The  accident  was  the  one  topic  of  con- 
versation at  all  the  tiflins,  teas,  and  din- 
ners at  Yokohama.  Beth  was  the  hero- 
ine of  the  hour. 

The  women  who  had  alwavs  been  sure 
that  she  was  only  flirting  with  Sum- 
merton pointed  out,  to  those  who  had 
thought  that  she  was  in  love  with  him, 
that  she  never  could  have  been  so  cool 
and  collected  during  the  first  few  days 
if  she  had  really  loved  him. 

"  No,  it's  all  nonsense,"  one  of  them 
said.  "  I  have  told  you  all  the  time  that 
Beth  did  not  care  for  him.  She  has  too 
much  sense  to  throw  herself  away  on  a 
junior  lieutenant." 

This  remark  was  made  to  a  woman 
who  had  recently  married  an  ensign. 
She  raised  her  eyebrows  slightly,  and 
put  another  lump  of  sugar  into  her  tea. 

"I  think  I  understand  Beth  better 
than  you  do,"  she  said.  "  Young  people 
are  more  apt  to  understand  each  other — 
(lon-t  you  think  so?  "• 

I  For  voice  was  almost  caressing  in  its 
softness,  and  her  eyes  hardly  rested  for 
an  instant  on  the  gray  curls  under  her 
companion's  wide  hat. 

Other  ladies  came  in,  and  the  conver- 
sation still  ran  on  Beth. 
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*^  He^ll  have  to  marry  her  now.  Why, 
he  owes  his  life  to  her.  Dr.  Gaynor  told 
me  this  morning  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  all  the  things  she  did  for  him,  there 
wonld  have  been  no  chance  whatever  for 
Summerton/' 

"  Have  to  marry  her  I  How  absurd !  '^ 
exclaimed  some  one  else.  "  You  speak 
as  though  Beth  were  waiting  to  jump 
down  his  throat.  I  think  that  he  ought 
to  propose  to  her,  and  of  course  Beth 
will  understand  that  he  only  does  it 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  will  refuse 
him.'^ 

"  Oh,  Beth!  *'  they  cried  in  chorus,  as 
that  young  lady  entered  the  room.  **  Do 
tell  us  all  about  it  again !  '* 

^'  I  should  think  that  Carl  Summerton 
would  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  on  his 
knees,  thanking  you.^' 

"  You  dear,  sweet  girl,  do  you  realize 
that  you  have  actually  saved  his  life  ?  ^* 

"  You  make  such  a  lot  out  of  nothing 
at  all,"  Beth  exclaimed  petulantly.  "I 
only  came  here  this  afternoon  to  keep 
you  from  talking  about  that  silly  affair. 
I  wanted  to  play  tennis  at  the  consid's, 
but  I  knew  that  there  would  be  more 
women  here  than  anywhere  else  in  Yoko- 
hama, so  I  came.  Now,  do -please  talk 
about  something  else." 

The  conversation  was  forced  from  one 
indifferent  subject  to  another,  but  sig- 
nificant glances  were  exchanged,  and 
behind  fans,  and  in  out  of  the  way  cor- 
ners the  all  absorbing  theme  held  sway. 


"Beth,  you  really  don^t  mean  that. 
Please  give  me  a  different  answer." 

Summerton  had  been  out  of  the  hos- 
pital for  a  month,  and  had  spent  most  of 
the  time  in  a  hammock  on  Dr.  Howard's 
veranda. 

Beth  had  read  to  him,  had  entertained 
him  with  droll  accounts  of  the  outside 
world,  into  which  he  was  still  unable  to 
go,  and  had  endeavored  to  make  his  con- 
valescence pass  as  pleasantly  as  possible. 
Now  he  was  standing  before  her,  very 
white  and  weak. 

"  Of  course,  I  mean  it,"  she  answered. 

Do  sit  down.  You'll  make  yourself  ill 
again.  I  never  heard  of  anything  so  ab-* 
surd.  If  we  weren't  such  awfully  good 
friends,  I'd  be  furious.  But  of  course 
you're  only  joking.  You  know  you  think 
pweetliearts    are    better    than    wives. 
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*  Sweethearts  forever,  wives  never,*  is 
your  toast.  I* am  quite  content  to  be 
the  present  one,  and  the  only  one  for 
the  time  being." 

She  laughed,  and  rearranged  the  pil- 
lows in  the  hammock. 

*'Here,  come  and  lie  down,  and  FU 
read  to  you;  and  don't  think  that  you 
can  show  gratitude  to  a  girl  by  proposing 
to  her.  You  can  say,  *  Thank  you 
kindly,*  or  *  I'm  much  obliged,'  but  for 
heaven's  sake"^  don't  ask  her  to  marry 
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you 

"  But,  Beth,"  cried  Summerton,  try- 
ing to  take  her  hand,  "  you  know  that's 
all  nonsense;  you  know  that  I  love  you, 
that  I  always  have  loved  you,  and ^" 

'^  No,  stop,"  interrupted  Beth,  an 
angry  little  frown  gathering  in  her  eyes. 
"  Seriously,  I  shall  be  annoyed  if  you 
say  another  word  of  that  sort.  We  have 
always  been  such  jolly  friends;  don't 
spoil  it  all  now.  Forget  the  whole  thing, 
and  go  back  to  where  we  were  before 
the  ride,  to  the  day  of  tlie  tiffin  here,  or 
even  before  tliat,  if  you  can." 

A  faint  color  grew  in  her  face  as  she 
finished,  but  she  turned  away  before 
Summerton  saw  it. 

September  was  almost  over.  The 
Blake-Brigham  wedding  was  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  Beth  Howard  had,  as 
usual,  been  voted  the  prettiest  of  the 
bridesmaids. 

Beth  and  Carl  Summerton  were  still 
the  principal  subject  of  gossip  in  gossip 
loving  Yokohama.  Perhaps  the  accident 
on  the  Kamalcura  road  would  not  have 
occupied  everybody's  attention  so  long 
if  the  effect  on  one  of  the  parties  to  it 
had  not  been  so  apparent. 

Summerton  was  desperately,  madly,  • 
and  obviously  in  love  with  Miss  Howard, 
while  she  was,  apparently,  quite  uncon- 
cerned. Public  sympathy  was  largely 
with  Summerton.  Beth  was  condemned 
more  or  less  by  every  one;  more  by  al- 
most every  one. 

"  It  is  one  thing  to  flirt,"  the  public 
censors  of  morals  would  say;  "  we  all  do 
it  more  or  less,  but  to  deliberately  break 
a  man's  heart,  and  then  keep  him  tied 
to  your  skirts  so  that  he  can't  get  away 
and  console  himself  elsewhere,  is  a  to- 
tally different  thing." 

And  this  was  the  reason  why  Beth 
was  condemned. 
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There  were  many  maids,  and  matrons, 
too,  who  would  have  been  only  too  glad 
to  console  Summerton,  but  he  asked  for 
no  consolation. 

Of  course  Beth  was  to  blame  for  that. 

She  was  so  sweet  to  him,  sweet  and 
friendly,  keeping  him  always  at  her  side, 
appealing  to  him  on  all  occasions  when 
she  wanted  advice,  companionship, pleas- 
ure, or  sympathy,  but  always  refusing  to 
listen  to  his  passionate  pleading  for  love. 

He  had  almost  resigned  himself  to  the 
hopelessness  of  his  love  for  her;  there 
seemed  to  be  an  impassable'barrier  be- 
tween them. 

Tea  was  being  served  in  the  gardens  of 
the  American  consulate.  Beth  leaned 
back  in  a  low  chair,  and  talked  to  the 
group  of  men  about  her. 

Summerton  lay  on  the  grass  at  her 
feet,  watching  her  with  the  look  of  pa- 
tient adoration  which  drove  other 
women  to  distraction.  She  rewarded 
him  with  an  occasional  careless  glance, 
but  rarely  spoke  to  him. 

An  English  officer  joined  the  group. 

"  I  have  to  say  good  by,  Miss  How- 
ard," he  said.  "  We  sail  tomorrow,  you 
know;  we're  ordered  to  Madagascar." 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry  you  are  going," 
she  said;  "but  there  won't  be  any  real 
fighting,  will  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  not  for  us.  But  we  ought  to 
have  a  ship  there.  There  is  a  row  of 
some  sort  going  on." 

"  Yes,  and  England  always  wants  to 
be  in  at  the  death,"  Beth  answered, 
laughing.  "  I  hope  you  will  come  back 
here,  or  that  we  shall  meet  somewhere 
else." 

He  said  good  by  to  the  others  in  the 
group.  Beth  watched  his  retreatin'g 
figure  a  little  regretfully. 

"  It's  positively  pathetic,  the  way 
those  poor  Englishmen  are  rushed  about. 
Y^ou  no  sooner  know  them  well  than  they 
are  ordered  off  to  some  unheard  of  place. 
Our  government  is  so  much  nicer.  Very 
few  women  appreciate  how  greatly  in- 
debted they  are  to  it  for  keeping  out  of 
wars  and  rows  of  all  kinds." 

Beth  had  not  the  gift  of  prophesy,  so 
could  not  foresee  the  trouble  with  Spain 
just  then  under  the  horizon. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  one  of  the 
men  standing  near  said.  "  I  believe  the 
wives  of  naval  offioor?  teach  their  chil- 


dren  to  pray  for  a  war  or  a  plague,  so 
that  their  husbands  will  be  promoted." 

"  Oh,  wives  of  naval  officers,  yes ;  I  am 
not  speaking  of  that  sort  of  women." 

"  Don't  be  so  scornful.  Miss  Beth.  All 
navy  wives  are  not  such  a  poor  lot." 

"  Pretty  poor,"  she  answered.  "  Y^'ou 
are  none  of  vou  married  ?  " 

She  glanced  around  at  the  group  of 
men,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  officers  on 
American  ships. 

"  I  have  never  had  much  regard  for 
girls  who  have  married  the  navy.  Y^'ou 
are  so  easy  to  fall  in  love  with,  I  don't 
blame  the  poor  things  for  that ;  but  they 
might  stop  short  of  marrying  you.  lt*s 
very  nice  to  be  in  love  with  you,  and  to 
have  you  in  love  with  us.  To  be  engaged 
to  you  might  be  charming — if  one  be- 
lieved in;temporary  engagements — but 
to  marry  you — no,  that  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  height  of  absurdity." 

She  stood  up  and  opened  her  parasol. 

"  Please  consider  that  I  have  refused 
all  of  you,  won't  you?  But  don't  fall  out 
of  love  with  me.  I  am  going  to  walk 
home.  Will  you  come,  Mr.  Summer- 
ton?" 

They  walked  slowly  homeward,  and  up 
through  the  garden  flaming  with  golden 
and  red  chrysanthemums.  Both  turned 
towards  the  door  of  the  house. 

"  Come  up  on  the  veranda  for  a  little 
while,  won't  you,  Beth?"  Summerton 
went  up  the  stone  steps  of  the  porch 
and  she  followed  him.  "  How  delicious 
it  was  here  the  day  of  the  tiffin,"  he 
added. 

"  Y^'es,  it  was  cool  and  nice,  wasn't  it  ? 
But  what  made  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"  Y^ou  made  me.  It  was  a  long,  long 
time  ago,  Beth."  He  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment  silently.  "  Has  it  all  been  on 
account  of  mv  idiotic  words  that  dav  ?  " 

"  But  how  did  I  remind  you  of  them  ?  " 
she  asked. 

Bealizing  what  her  words  implied,  she 
blushed  crimson. 

"  It  is  that,  then.  Oh,  Beth,  Beth ! " 
He  caught  both  her  hands  in  his,  but 
she  tried  to  pull  them  away. 

"  No,  now  don't  be  foolish,  please," 
she  exclaimed.  "  I  don't  even  know  what 
you  are  talking  about." 

"  Y'^es,  dear,  you  do  know.  Did  you 
mind  them  so  much?  If  you  did,  you 
must  have  cared  a  little  even  then.  Can't 
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you  forgive  me,  dear  ?  Don't  you  know  ? 
.Didn*t  you  know  then  that  it  was  all 
nonsense,  stupid,  absurd  nonsense? 
Why,  sweetheart,  I  intended  to  ask  you 
to  marry  me  when  we  were  riding,  and 
then  that  stupid  horse  threw*  me  off. 
You  must  have  known  that  I  was  only 
joking,  that  I  was  not  serious  for  an 
instant/' 

He  had  both  arms  awund  her  and  was 
holding  her  close  to  him.  "  Beth,  sweet- 
heart, be  generous,  won't  you  ?  " 

**How  could  I  know  that  you  were 
only  joking?"  she  smiled  at  him,  but 


her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  "  How  could 
I  tell  that  you  weren't  flirting  with  me  ? 
I — I  thought  then — that  I  was  only  flirt- 
ing with  you." 

'^And  now,  sweetheart?  You  know 
that  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,  that  I 
have  never  flirted  with  you  for  a  single 
instant;  that  I  have  always  wanted  you 
to  be  my  wife,  from  the  very  first  day  I 
saw  you.  Can't  you  love  me?  Won't 
you  come  to  me  and  be  my  wife  ?  " 

"  So  that  you  can  drink  to  sweethearts 
and  wives?  Ye — yes,"  she  answered, 
raising  her  lips  to  his. 


A  Good  Times   Hold   Up. 

BY  JOHN  KNOWLES. 

A  tale  of  the  unexpected  termination  of  a  hunting  trip,  in  which  is  set  forth  the  fact  that  the 
unexpected  is  no  respecter  of  persons  with  regard  to  the  individuals  on  whom  it  bestows 
its  attentions,  and,  like  lightning,  is  prone  to  distribute  its  visitations. 


SOME  prehistoric  giant  prohably 
knocked  a  great  piece  out  of  the 
Rocky  Range  one  day,  and  the  Good 
Times  Pass  was  the  result. 

It  was  to  prove  a  very  fortunate  piece 
of  work  for  posterity,  for  the  Good 
Times  Mine  was  afterwards  discovered 
close  by  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  range, 
and  the  pass  offered  an  outlet  to  the  west- 
ward and  became  quite  a  thoroughfare. 

Hence  the  town  of  Good  Times, 
named  after  the  mine  as  was  the  pass 
also,  became  quite  flourishing,  and  its 
greatest  sign  of  prosperity  was  perhaps 
its  possession  of  a  bank. 

Robert  Roland,  senior,  was  cashier  of 
this  bank,  and  in  due  time  Robert  Ro- 
land, junior,  came  out  from  Denver  to 
go  *'  into  the  business.^' 

Just  at  present,  however,  he  was  tak- 
ing life  easy.  It  was  still  early  in  No- 
vember, and  the  fine  hunting  out  on  the 
eastward  plain  was  delaying  his  '^  buck- 
ling down/' 

On  the  particular  afternoon  in  mind 
Bob  was  three  hours'  journey  from  Good 
Times,  and  he  was  ambling  back  along 
the  foot  of  the  range  with  his  eye  on  the 
declining  sun,  with  the  idea  of  reaching 
home  before  night. 

Just  as  he  was  on  the  edge  of  a  pro- 
jecting spur  he  saw  before  him  a  group 


of  horsemen  traveling  the  same  way  as 
himself.  They  must  have  heard  the 
sounds  of  his  horse's  hoofs  at  the  same 
instant,  for  several  of  them  turned  their 
heads. 

Almost  immediately  they  drew  rein 
and  fell  into  a  walk ;  so  that  Bob  began 
to  gain  upon  them  momentarily. 

As  he  came  near  them  he  observed 
their  dress  and  general  appearance,  both 
of  the  very  roughest  sort,  and  saw,  too, 
that  they  were  armed  to  the  teeth. 

But  he  thought  nothing  of  that;  these 
attributes  were  the  rule  and  not  the  ex- 
ception in  those  parts — Bob  himself  was 
rigged  out  almost  identically  as  they 
were. 

He  had  almost  reached  them  when 
they  divided  into  two  bodies  as  if  to  let 
him  pass  throiigh  their  midst.  They  all 
turned  in  their  saddles  towards  him  as 
he  came  up. 

''How  de,  young  feller?^'  said  one. 
"Makin*  for  the  camp  yonder,  I  reckon.^' 

"  Yes,^^  replied  Bob,  who  had  been 
forced  to  bring  his  horse  to  a  walk. 
"  Fm  anxious  to  reach  town  by  sundown, 
and  if  that's  your  plan,  you'd  better  do  a 
little  trotting." 

"You  hang  out  there  regular,  don't 
you  ?  "  said  a  voice  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  group. 
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Bob  looked  over  towards  the  last 
speaker  and  saw  a  face  which  he  thought 
he  remembered  dimly  as  having  seen 
before. 

^^Yes,  I  live  there/'  he  answered. 
''  But  I  think  111  be  getting  on/'  and 
he  pulled  out  a  small  silver  watch  and 
consulted  it. 

But  the  two  wings  of  the  cavalcade 
had  gradually  closed  in  upon  him  and 
he  was  surrounded  on  every  side,  so  that 
he  would  have  to  do  some  crowding  to 
get  out  and  away. 

Besides,  another  question  detained 
him.  It  was  from  the  first  speaker,  a 
man  with  a  face  smooth  as  to  beard  but 
rough  as  to  the  deep  lines  of  hard  living. 

"  What  might  your  name  be  ?  "  asked 
he. 

^^  Bob  Roland,"  answered  the  boy. 

"  Eoland  ? ''  echoed  the  man,  and  Bob 
saw  that  he  glanced  significantly  at  his 
companion.  "  Like  as  not  you're  some 
relation  to  a  gent  of  that  name  who  runs 
a  bank  up  yonder." 

"  My  father  is  cashier  of  the  bank  at 
Good  Times/'  answered  Bob.  "  Do  you 
know  him  ?  " 

^*  Not  exactly;  but  I  calc'late  to  have 
that  pleasure  in  a  day  or  two." 

Young  Eoland  caught  another  mys- 
terious glance  from  his  questioner.  This 
time  the  look  was  directed  swiftly  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  party,  and  in  an- 
swer to  it  Bob  thought  he  detected  a 
general  closing  in  around  him  until  he 
was  rubbing  knees  with  his  companions 
on  either  side. 

Bob  began  to  feel  an  undefined  sus- 
picion of  something  being  wrong  and 
he  resolved  to  take  decided  measures 
without  further  delay. 

Tightening  his  rein,  he  pressed  his 
heels  into  the  sides  of  liis  pony,  saying: 

"  Make  way  ahead,  please.  I  must  be 
getting  on." 

"You're  not  going  to  leave  us,  be 
you?"  said  he  \\ith  the  bare  face. 
*^  We're  all  going  the  same  way.  Get  a 
move  on  there  ahead  so's  to  accommo- 
date the  young  feller." 

And  so  the  whole  cavalcade  broke  into 
a  trot;  but  Bob  observed  that  they  so 
maneuvered  as  to  still  keep  him  in  their 
midst  and  he  remained  surrounded  on 
every  side. 

The  man  at  his  right,  who  seemed  to 


be  the  leading  spirit,  held  a  whispered 
colloquy  with  the  man  at  his  right,  and 
before  long  the  last  mentioned  individ- 
ual fell  back  and  held  a  short  conversa- 
tion with  some  of  those  in  the  rear,  after 
which  he  moved  up  and  had  a  word  with 
the  leaders,  all  of  which  convinced  Bob 
that  he  had  got  into  bad  and  dangerous 
company. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  worst  fears 
were  realized.  They  had  reached  a  spot 
where  a  narrow  defile  opened  up  into 
the  mountainside,  and  here  the  leaders 
of  the  company  slackened  their  pace  and 
wheeled  their  horses  as  if  to  penetrate 
up  into  the  mountains. 

The  pressure  of  the  horses  on  his  left 
flank  made  Bob  turn  off  likewise,  but  he 
immediately  brought  his  pony  to  his 
haimches  and  said : 

"  Hold  up !  This  is  not  the  way  to 
Good  Times."      , 

"  Eight  you  are,  young  un,"  said  the 
leader,  ^'l)ut  we  turn  off  here." 

"  Ah  I  then  I'll  say  good  by,"  and  Bob 
began  backing  his  steed  out  of  the  group. 

But  he  suddenly  found  that  two  of 
the  men  in  his  rear  had  dismounted. 
They  were  on  foot  on  either  side  of  him 
and  were  grasping  his  bridle. 

"What  does  this  mean?  Let  go 
there ! "  cried  Bob,  at  the  same  time 
reaching  for  liis  revolver. 

But  before  he  could  touch  it  he  felt 
his  arm  grasped  and  he  was  jerked  bodily 
from  his  saddle,  to  find  himself  on  his 
back  among  the  sharp  stones  and  prickly 
brush  which  covered  the  ground. 

He  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant,  still 
clutching 'his  rifle  with  that  instinct 
which  makes  the  hunter  hold  on  to  his 
weapon  as  he  does  his  life. 

But  his  arms  were  securely  pinioned 
by  the  two  men  at  his  side ;  his  rifle  was 
wrenched  from  his  grasp,  and  he  felt  a 
hand  at  his  waist,  slipping  his  revolver 
from  its  case  at  his  belt. 

Bob  struggled  with  all  his  strength, 
but  with  no  avail. 

"  What  is  this  all  about  ?  "  he  cried. 
"  I  give  you  warning,  you  shall  be  made 
to  pay  for  this." 

"  i)on't  get  excited,  young  feller/' 
said  the  leader.  "  We're  only  goin'  to 
camp  out  up  yonder  for  avwhile,  and  as 
you're  kinder  young  to  be  out  in  these 
parts  alone  we're  goin'  to  see  that  no 
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harm  comes  to  you.  'Cause  I  reckon 
your  pop  sets  great  store  by  you,  hch? 
An'  he  wouldn't  see  no  harm  come  to 
you,  heh  ?  '^ 

''  You're  right/'  replied  Bob.  "  He 
*8ets  enough  store  by  me  to  make  you 
pay  for  every  indignity  you  put  upon 
me,  if  it  takes  all  he^s  worth  to  do  it.'' 

*^ShoI  he  must  be  a  liberal  sort  of 
man.  Now  how  much  do  you  suppose 
you  art  worth  to  him  ?  S'pose  you  give 
it  a  figger,  now." 

"  I  shall  have  no  further  parley  with 
you.  Go  on  with  your  plan.  Meanwhile, 
I  shall  have  a  good  chance  to  mark  you 
well — all  of  you.  You,  over  there,  I 
remember  now.  You  are  Dick  Drum- 
mond,  and  you're  wanted  in  Good  Times 
for  the  murder  of " 

Theindividual  addressed  was  on  horse- 
back, and  he  made  the  horse  leap  towards 
Bob  as  the  boy  alluded  to  a  tragic  acci- 
dent that  had  occurred  shortly  after  his 
advent  in  the  town. 

The  leader,  however,  dexterously 
caught  Drummond's  bridle  and  thus 
prevented  him  from  riding  Bob  down, 
delivering  at  the  same  time  a  glittering 
glance  that  made  the  outlaw  rein  back 
at  once. 

**  Now,  young  man,  we've  got  a  warm 
little  nest  up  above  here,  and  as  you're 
comin'  with  us,  I'd  recommend  that  you 
come  peaceable;  else  we'll  have  to  carry 
you,  and  that  wouldn't  be  very  safe  for 
your  young  bones.  Bring  him  along, 
and  lose  no  time  about  it." 

Whereupon  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
gang  led  off  up  ^  circuitous  way  of  the 
roughest  sort;  Bob  was  forced  to  follow 
after  him  with  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
dismounted  outlaws  on  his  shoulder;  the 
others  brought  up  the  rear,  leading  the 
riderless  horses,  and  in  this  order  they 
accomplished  the  painful  ascent. 

It  ended  on  a  small,  level  shelf  over- 
looking the  plain  with  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  many  miles.  Bob  even  thought 
he  could  distinguish  in  a  little  white  spot 
on  the  side  of  the  mountainous  range  far 
away  to  the  right  the  roofs  of  Good 
Times,  under  one  of  which  he  was  even 
now  momentarily  expected. 

In  spite  of  his  indignation  and  fore- 
boding, Bob  could  not  help  appreciating 
the  absolute  impregnability  of  this  spot. 
There  seemed  to  be  but  one  approach — 


that  by  which  he  had  come,  and  any  in- 
truder who  might  venture  around  that 
difficult  winding  way,  was  twenty  times- 
exposed  to  a  shot  from  the  margin  of 
this  shelf. 

Its  position  on  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tain was  such  that  none  could  approach 
across  the  plain  without  being  seen  for 
an  hour  before  he  arrived  below  the  re- 
treat, and  the  stunted  brush  which  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  edge  of 
the  shelf  furnished  a  perfect  conceal- 
ment for  the  denizens  of  the  place. 

Bob  soon  found  that  it  had  another 
advantage  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  but 
deep  cleft  in  the  overhanging  mountain 
wall — a  sort  of  cave,  which  furnished  an 
excellent  shelter  from  the  elements;  and 
it  was  into  this  that  he  was  unceremo- 
niouslv  bundled  as  soon  as  he  arrived, 
while  the  horses  were  picketed  outside. 

"Here;  there,  Sykes!  where's  that 
lariat  o'  yourn,"  called  out  the  leader. 
''  We  better  tether  this  young  colt  and 
get  him  off  our  minds." 

Sykes,  who  seemed  to  occupy  the  po- 
sition of  man  of  all  work,  brought  into 
the  cave  a  coil  of  soft,  pliable  braided 
thongs  and  proceeded  at  once  to  entwine 
^  the  prisoner  in  the  most  dexterous  man- 
ner. 

Not,  however,  before  Bob  had  made  a 
sudden  break  and  darted  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  where  he  was  instant- 
ly pounced  upon  and  thrown  to  the 
earth,  and  pinned  down  with  a  heavy 
knee  upon  his  chest. 

The  lariat  was  fastened,  first  around 
one  ankle,  then  tlie  other,  allowing  him 
just  enough  play  of  his  feet  to  totter 
along  with  difTiculty. 

Then  the  rope  of  skin  was  brought  up 
and  fastened  around  the  right  wrist, 
then  over  in  front  to  the  left  and  then 
behind  to  the  right  again,  by  which  it 
will  be  seen  that,  while  his  arms  were  not 
pinioned  to  his  sides,  the  hands  could  not 
be  brought  close  together,  and  he  was 
as  incapable  of  offensive  or  defensive 
action  as  a  little  child. 

Bob  was  finally  disposed  of  by  being 
allowed  to  sit  down  in  the  back  of  the 
cave.  Then  the  band  gathered  around 
the  chief,  and  Drummond  began  to 
si)eak. 

"  See  here,  Mountain,  what  sorter 
game  is  this,  any  way?    Durn  me  if  I 
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see  inter  it,  and  I  don't  like  it  nohow, 
when  we  got  a  particular  job  on  our 
hands  already." 

"An*  I  got  a  better  one,  'cause  it's 
less  resky,  an'  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  if 
it  don't  work  it  can't  perwent  our  f oUy- 
ing  up  the  original  scheme." 

"  Well,  what's  in  the  wind  ?  " 

"Just  this.  Sykes  here,  who  ain't 
known  yonder,  is  goin'  to  ride  into  Good 
Times  tonight,"  and  Mountain,  it  will  be 
observed,  phrased  his  explanation  in  a 
way  that  hardly  allowed  of  contradic- 
tion. "  He  can  mix  with  the  boys  and 
give  out  any  yarn  he  pleases  as  to  who  he 
is  and  what  he's  doin'.  But  he's  goin'  to 
contrive  to  get  a  little  love  letter  to  this 
here  Boland  tomorrow  morning  in  such 
a  way  as  none'U  spot  him  as  bein'  con- 
sarned  in  it." 

"  Come  to  the  pint,  Mountain,"  put  in 
Drummond.  "  What's  all  this  'lere  letter 
writin'  about!  'Tain't  in  our  line,  no- 
how." 

"  Easy,  my  lad !  Don't  get  rampage- 
ous," responded  Mountain ;  "  and  don't 
forgit  as  I'm  runnin'  this  little  organiza- 
tion myself.  This  'ere  letter  is  agoin'  to 
inform  this  Roland  as  how  liis  boy  has 
been  taken  in  by  some  good  Samaritans, 
and  is  bein'  kep'  out  o'  the  cold.  And  as 
fuel  is  a  little  high  this  year  it'll  cost  him 
just  jfive  thousand  dollars  to  pay  for  his 
board  an'  lodgin'  an'  fire  et  cetery.  D'ye 
hear  that,  young  un  ?  You  didn't  reckon 
what  a  val'able  perscssion  you  was,  did 
yer?  " 

"  I  heard  every  word,"  said  Bob  from 
his  dark  retreat  at  the  back  of  the  cave, 
"  and  I'll  just  tell  you  one  thing:  you've 
made  a  mistake  in  your  man,  if  you  think 
my  father  is  going  to  hand  out  cash  like 
that." 

"  Mebbe !  mebbe !  But  it's  worth  try- 
in'.  Now,  Sykes,  you  been  attendin', 
hain't  you?  Well,  we'll  go  into  further 
partic'lars.  Come  here !  "  and  Mountain 
led  the  way  out  of  the  cave  to  the  edge 
of  the  shelf. 

"  You  see  that  blarsted  tree  half  a 
mile  out  on  the  plain?  Well,  you  can 
inform  Roland  in  this  'ere  letter  o'  yourn 
that  he  kin  ride  out  to  that  'ere  tree  by 
three  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon,  with 
five  thousand  hard  cash  in  his  pocket,  an' 
if  he  be  alone  an'  none  in  hailin'  dis- 
tance, he'll  be  inet  shortly  after  bv  a 


party  o'  gents  what'll  do  the  square 
thing  in  this  trade." 

"  An'  if  he  doesn't  ?  "  asked  Sykes. 

"  Never  mind  that,  my  boy.  Jest 
'twixt  ourselves,  if  he  doesn't,  Mike 
Staley  an'  me  an'  Jim  Dandon'U  slide 
into  Good  Times,  as  originally  planned, 
and  interduce  ourselves  to  the  cashier 
when  the  safes  are  open  and  the  loose 
cash  is  lying  about." 

Bob  heard  this  last,  and  he  thought 
he  knew  what  it  meant.  Only  a  few 
weeks  back  he  had  heard  the  news  of  a 
successful  bank  robbery  over  across  the 
range. 

Three  men  had  walked  into  the  bank 
one  morning,  and,  covering  the  clerks 
with  their  guns,  one  of  them  had  gone 
behind  the  counter  and  snatched  up 
whatever  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 
Then  the  bandits  had  backed  out  of  the 
bank,  sprung  on  their  horses  and  got 
away,  severely  wounding  one  of  the 
clerks  who  had  hazarded  a  shot  at  the 
marauders  at  the  last  moment. 

General  instructions  being  given,  the 
outlaws  proceeded  to  build  a  fire  and  un- 
sling  provisions,  and  while  Sykes,  the 
prospective  messenger,  put  some  suste- 
nance under  his  belt,  he  received  further 
and  minute  directions  telling  him  how 
he  should  proceed. 

Then  Sykes  led  his  horse  down  the 
winding  approach  just  as  twilight  fell  on 
the  distant  plain,  and  the  rest  of  the 
gang  disposed  themselves  as  comfortably 
as  if  the  speculation  on  hand  were  an 
every  day  occurrence. 

Something  had  been  given  Bob  to  eat, 
but  his  appetite  was  not  of  the  keenest. 
He  was  a  prey  to  no  pleasant  thoughts, 
and,  though  he  had  no  great  fear  of  his 
life,  the  very  uncertainty  of  the  future 
agitated  him  not  a  little. 

Cramped  and  far  away  from  the  fire, 
he  became  exceedingly  chilled  and  bo- 
numbed  as  time  passed,  and  at  length  ho 
called  out  for  a  blanket  to  cover  him. 

"Why.  cort'nlv!''  answered  Moun- 
tain.  "  I've  guaranteed  to  make  you 
comf'table,  and  if  there's  anything  you 
want,  don't  hesitate  to  speak  right  out." 

"It's  blowin'  up,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
going  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  "  The 
stars  looks  frosty  like.  'Pears  as  if  we 
might  have  a  touch  o'  winter  tonight." 

Bob  was  well  wrapped  up  in  a  heavy 
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blanket,  and  he  stretched  himself  at  full 
length,  resolved  to  be  patient  and  make 
the  best  of  his  situation.  His  great^st 
discomfort  was  his  inactivity,  and  he  de- 
cided to  try  to  sleep. 

He  was  trying  to  get  into  a  comfort- 
able position  on  his  back,  and  just  as  he 
thought  he  had  succeeded  he  felt  some- 
thing small  but  hard  under  his  body  th&t 
pressed  into  his  flesh  very  annoyingly. 

So  he  wriggled  a  little  to  one  side,  but 
as  soon  as  he  lay  down  with  his  full 
weight  again  there  was  the  same  little 
twig  (as  it  seemed  to  be)  right  under  his 
right  hip. 

Finally  it  occurred  to  Bob  that  this 
must  be  the  little  penknife — a  relic  of 
Eastern  daintiness — ^which  he  carried  in 
his  hip  pocket.  So  he  turned  on  his  side 
as  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  escape 
lying  on  it. 

He  had  lain  thus  perhaps  fifteen  min- 
utes with  half  closed  eyes,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  he  gave  a  start  as  it  occurred  to 
him  what  a  chance  he  had  at  hand  and 
how  he  had  failed  to  think  of  it  at  once. 

That  knife  ?  Was  there  not  at  least  a 
hope  in  that  ? 

He  rolled  over  to  see  what  the  men 
were  doing.  Most  of  them  were  wide 
awake,  playing  cards  and  throwing  dice; 
but  they  must  sleep  later  on.  And  then 
— ^but  could  he  get  at  the  knife  ?  And 
if  so,  could  he  open  it? 

If  he  could  get  that  far,  to  cut  his 
bonds  was  an  easy  matter,  requiring  only 
patience. 

He  proceeded  at  once  to  test  the  idea. 
He  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  his 
right  hand  under  him  by  bringing  his 
left  up  in  front,  and  in  thirty  seconds  he 
had  the  little  pearl  handled  knife  in  his 
grasp. 

But  now  came  the  diflSculty:  he  could 
not  get  his  two  hands  together,  because 
the  loop  that  bound  them  joined  them 
both  front  and  back;  so,  if  the  knife  was 
to  be  opened  it  must  be  done  with  one 
hand. 

The  springs  of  the  blades  were  stiff, 
but  if  any  one  will  try  to  perform  this 
trick,  he  will  see  that  this  fact  has  little 
to  do  with  the  possibilities.  If  any  one 
can  hold  a  penknife  in  one  hand  and 
open  the  blade  with  his  thumb,  it  can 
only  be  by  virtue  of  a  very  peculiar  mus- 
cular development  in  that  member. 


So  Bob  soon  found  out ;  but  he  did  not 
stop  at  that;  in  less  than  a  minute  he  had 
one  end  of  the  knife  held  down  under  his 
hip,  and  after  several  failures,  and  mare 
or  less  breakage  of  his  thumb  nail,  he 
succeeded  in  prying  the  blade  open. 

He  at  once  began  to  saw  on  the  thong 
that  passed  across  the  small  of  his  back. 
To  do  this  he  worked  his  right  arm  back 
and  under  his  body  and  turned  his  hand 
upward. 

He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  be- 
thought him  that  it  was  better  to  make 
haste  slowly.  For  some  reason  he  might 
be  required  to  come  forth  from  his  dark 
corner  and  show  himself  in  the  light.  If 
his  bonds  were  cut  it  would  be  all  up 
with  him. 

So  he  lay  still  for  some  hours,  listen- 
ing to  the  unrestrained  conversation  of 
the  outlaw  s^  from  which  it  became  plain 
that  they  were  all  fugitives  from  justice 
who  roamed  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
stopping  at  no  deed  of  violence  or  even 
of  bloodshed  to  procure  them  the  where- 
withal to  gratify  their  desire  for  dissipa- 
tion. 

Mountain,  the  leader,  approached  Bob 
at  a  late  hour,  when  almost  everybody 
had  fallen  asleep;  but  the  boy  was  ap- 
parently slumbering  soundly,  and  he  was 
left  undisturbed. 

Mountain  threw  some  more  logs  on 
the  fire,  went  out  of  the  cave  for  a  while, 
probably  to  look  after  the  horses,  and 
then  rolled  himself  up  to  the  ears  in  a 
blanket  with  his  feet  to  the  fire,  and  all 
became  still,  at  least  so  far  as  the  occu- 
pants of  the  outlaws'  cave  were  con- 
cerned. 

Outside,  however,  there  was  a  moan- 

^  ing  and  howling  of  wind  that  indicated 

a  violent  change  of  weather.    It  became 

colder  and  colder  as  the  fire  burned  low, 

and  the  breath  of  frost  was  in  the  air. 

However,  the  storm  would  favor  him, 
thought  Bob,  if  he  could  but  get  out  of 
the  cave.  The  wilder  the  night,  the  less 
of  sound  by  which  to  track  him  in  case 
his  flight  should  be  discovered. 

So  he  began  sawing  away  now  in  good 
earnest,  noticing  with  satisfaction  that 
every  now  and  then  one  of  the  sleepers 
would  stir  and  shiver,  then  sleepily  pull 
his  blanket  further  up  around  his  ears. 

At  last,  when  he  thought  his  bent 
wrist  would  crack  from  the  strain,  the 
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rear  thong  was  cut  in  twain.  Now  both 
hands  could  meet  in  front,  but  the  cord 
that  joined  them  like  handcuffs  had  to 
be  separated. 

This  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes; 
the  thong  was  divided,  his  hands  were 
free,  with  only  a  braided  bracelet  on 
each  wrist. 

There  remained  now  to  get  his  feet 
apart  and  to  cut  the  strand  that  ran 
from  his  ankle  to  his  right  hand. 

Bob  blessed  that  little  knife  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, it  was  even  more  effective  than 
his  big  hunting  knife  could  have  been, 
as  it  was  so  much  more  manageable  un- 
der restraint.  And  at  last  it  made  him 
free. 

He  carefully  unrolled  himself  from 
his  blanket,  and  with  cautious  movement 
stood  upright.  He  smiled  as  he  glanced 
down  at  his  wrists  and  ankles  still  bound 
around  by  the  thongs  with  long'  strands 
I  dangling  from  each. 

But  he  lost  no  time  in  making  his  des- 
perate sortie.  His  desire  was  to  get  out 
of  the  cave — ^this  accomplished,  he  felt 
certain  he  could  elude  any  pursuer  in 
the  darkness  among  the  shrubs,  boul- 
ders, and  crevices  that  were  everywhere. 

Cautiously,  stealthily  he  moved.  A 
man  stirred,  and  Bob  stood  still — his 
heart  likewise.  But  nothing  further 
occurred,  and,  stepping  across  the  last 
sleeper,  Bob  snatched  up  a  rifle  and  was 
outside  in  the  wild  night. 

A  gust  of  terrific  force  and  piercing 
cold  swooped  directly  '^own  upon  his 
head,  showing  that  the  wind  was  coming 
over  the  range.  The  sky  was  clear  and 
the  stars  unusually  bright,  and  this,  with 
the  extreme  bitterness  of  the  gale, 
showed  Bob  that  a  blizzard  was  sweeping 
from  the  west. 

Not  for  an  instant  did  that  thought 
appall  him,  though  he  well  knew  that  an 
unprotected  traveler  would  have  little 
chance  for  his  life  in  the  open  for  any 
length  of  time. 

As  long  as  he  could  get  away  from 
those  fiends,  he  was  content  to  brave  all 
else. 

He  was  making  his  way  incautiously 
towards  the  declivity  which  the  gang 
used  for  an  approach,  when  he  stumbled 
over  a  rock  which  lay  in  his  path,  and 
fell  witli  no  little  force. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  how- 


ever, for  the  horses  tethered  within  a 
yard  of  him  and  hidden  by  the  inky 
blackness,  immediately  began  to  prance 
and  strain  at  their  halters  in  sadden  fear 

at  the  noise  behind  them. 

This  gave  Bob  the  cue.  He  ap- 
proached, cut  one  of  the  horses  loose, 
and  led  him  downward  in  spite  of  his 
resistance. 

It  was  the  most  terrible  experience  of 
Bob's  whole  Ufe,  that  journey  down  a 
winding  mountain  path,  in  utter  dark- 
ness and  bitter  cold,  with  obstacles  at 
every  step,  and  with  a  terrified  horse  to 
lead. 

It  was  foot  by  foot,  feeling  every  step 
in  advance,  with  hands  and  feet  becom- 
ing more  and  more  numb  with  every 
minute. 

But  at  length  he  was  down.  He  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  enemy  above 
him;  his  fears  and  his  facidties  had  been 
concentrated  solely  on  getting  down  that 
mountain. 

Now  that  he  felt  the  softer  carpet  of 
the  plain  under  foot,  he  vaulted  on  his 
horse  with  an  effort  that  required  all  his 
strength,  and  turning  him  in  a  direction 
parallel  with  the  mountain  range,  he 
dug  his  heels  into  the  animal's  sides  and 
oft*  they  sped. 

How  the  wind  howled  and  shrieked 
and  buffeted  horse  and  rider  about ! 

It  was  all  Bob  could  do  to  hold  on.  A 
moment  more  lights  began  to  dance  be- 
fore liis  eyes,  and  he  thought  he  was 
about  to  lose  his  senses. 

The  lights  seemed  to  come  nearer,  to 
blaze  more  brilliantly — his  head  buzzed, 
his  senses  reeled,  he  seemed  to  be  going 
slower  and  slower,  to  stop,  to  lose  all 
power,  and  the  last  thing  he  knew  was 
that  lights  like  small  meteors  were  en- 
circling him,  that  the  sound  of  many 
voices  filled  his  ears,  and  then 

He  awoke  to  full  consciousness  in  his 
own  bed.  It  was  his  father  who  was 
looking  down  upon  him  anxiously,  and 
as  the  dawn  stole  in  at  the  window,  Bob 
learned  that  the  cashier  had  headed  a 
trusty  band  of  fi  rty  who  had  come  out  to 
search  the  plains  for  the  missing  boy. 

Five  "tiiles  from  Good  Times  an  ex- 
hausted horse  had  dashed  into  their  very 
midst  aiul  fallen  lifeless,  to  the  ground. 
His  burden  was  Bob. 

He  was  exhausted  with   excitement 
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and  exertion,  and  had  come  within  an 
ace  of  being  frozen*  He  was  ill  and 
weak,  yet  strong  enough  to  tell  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  experience,  of  the  plot 
against  his  father's  purse  and  that 
against  the  bank. 


The  men  who  were  sent  out  never 
found  Mountain  anihis  gang.  The  cave 
up  on  the  mountain  shelf  was  deserted 
when  they  finally  arrived,  for  Mountain 
had  doubtless  taken  warning  from  Bob's 
escape,  and  had  decamped. 


Behind  Love's  Mask. 


BY  MAUD  HOWARD  PETERSON. 

A  lesson  in  fencing  in  which  more  things  than  cleverness  with  blade  and  foil  were  taught,  such 
things,  for  instance,  as  patience  under  fraternal  inflictions  and  dexterity  in  aiming 
Cupid's  darts. 


I. 


MISS  HAEGRAVE  pulled  oflE  her 
fencing  mask  impatiently;  flung 
it  to  one  side;  smoothed  back  the  stray 
damp  hairs  from  her  flushed  temples, 
and  rested  one  hand  above  the  other  on 
the  foil  she  held. 

Young  Trimble,  who  had  placed  a 
board  across  an  old  mahogany  cradle 
that  had  held  generations  of  Hargraves, 
swung  gently  in  his  improvised  rocking 
chair,  his  long  legs  trailing  back  and 
forth  as  a  fisherman's  line  trails  in  the 
water.  He  regarded  his  pupil  compla- 
cently. 

"  If  I  didn't  happen  to  know  that  that 
was  extra  fine  steel,  I'd  dare  suggest  that 
you  are  bending  it  a  bit  too  far/' 

Miss  Hargrave  relaxed  her  pressure  on 
the  foil.  The  steel  sprang  back  into 
place  as  an  arrow  released  from  its  bow. 

"  I'm  tired  of  seeing  you  sitting  there 
keeping  cool,"  she  said  a  little  crossly. 
"  And  I'm  tired  of  saluting  you." 

She  sat  down  on  the  end  of  a  box  and 
looked  severely  at  his  white  duck  uni- 
form, immaculate  linen,  and  placid  face. 

"I  salute  my  superior  officers  every 
hour  of  the  day,"  he  answered. 

^^You  have  to — and  that's  different. 
I'd  never  acknowledge  my  duty  to  salute 
any  one." 

The  ensign  ceased  his  slow  rocking, 
drew  up  his  long  legs  under  the  cradle 
with  the  mysterious  nautical  method  of 
reducing  everything  to  the  smallest  pos- 
sible space,  clasped  his  hands  together, 
and  leaned  forward,  his  elbows  on  his 
knees. 


"  I'd  give  a  good  deal,"  he  said  slowly, 
^*  to  see  what  kind  of  "a  chap  the  fellow 
is  who  will  *boss'*  you  some  day;  that 
you'll  be  tickled  to  death  to  salute." 

Miss  Hargrave  ran  the  rubber  tipped 
point  of  her  foil  along  a  crack  in  the 
attic  floor.  A  little  red  flush,  not  en- 
tirely due  to  heat  from  her  recent  exer- 
tions, crept  up  into  her  cheeks  and  lost 
itself  behind  her  ears. 

She  pressed  her  lips  firmly  together 
and  was  silent,  but  young  Trimble,  who 
had  long  ago  learned  to  read  the  signs 
forecast  by  his  companion's  face,  sud- 
denly sprang  up. 

"  That  salute  is  really  quite  simple," 
he  said  in  a  kindly  but  perfectly  busi- 
nesslike tone.  "Remember — feet  at 
right  angles;  point  of  foil  in  front;  a 
lift  of  forty  five  degrees,  and  then— ^so — 
and  so — and — ^so.    And  there  you  are !  " 

It  was  done  slowly  at  first  to  show  her 
how,  and  then  repeated  with  a  grace  and 
agility  that  was  at  once  her  admiration 
and  despair. 

"  Now  you  are  ready  to  '  guard,' "  he 
went  on,  keeping  his  position  and  look- 
ing towards  her. 

Miss  Hargrave  folded  her  arms  re- 
signedly. 

"You  mean  that  now  I'm  ready  to 
give  up  ever  trying  to  learn,"  she  said 
hopelessly.  "  You  never  expect  me  to  be 
able  to  do  that,  do  you  ?  "  she  added  as 
he  laughed  and  came  over  to  her. 

"Of  course  I  do,"  he  said  lightly, 
making  a  thrust  at  an  imaginary  ad- 
versary. 

"Well,  don't!  Yesterday  when  I 
broke  mamma's  best  Dresden  vase  prac- 
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tising  it,  I  felt  pretty  certain  it  was  be- 
yond me,  and  this  morning  when  I 
smashed  her  choicest  Sevres  cup  and 
saucer,  I  was  dead  sure  of  it.  That's 
why  she's  banished  us  up  here  to  prac- 
tise,'^ she  added. 

"  It's  a  fine,  jolly  old  place,"  observed 
young  Trimble,  looking  around  him  and 
then  back  to  the  girl  seated  on  the  box. 

Through  the  dim,  cobwebbed  panes 
of  the  small  window  near,  the  late  after- 
noon sun  was  filtering  and  falling  on  her 
hair,  lending  to  it  a  touch  of  its  own 
reddish  glow.  He  let  his  gaze  wander 
absently  to  the  foil  he  held. 

**  I'm  in  hopes  you  won't  get  discour- 
aged and  that  we'll  have  a  regular  bout 
before  long.  It's  uncertain  just  how 
long  the  squadron  will  be  in  the  bay, 
and ^"  he  broke  off  suddenly. 

Some  one  was  climbing  laboriously  up 
the  attic  stairs.  The  some  one  was 
Tommy,  he  felt  positively  certain. 
Tommy  was  young  Trimble's  special 
hete  noir. 

"I've  come."  The  flushed  face  of 
Tommy  appeared  above  the  opening  of 
the  inclosed  stairway.  "  I've  come,"  he 
went  on  complacently,  '^  for  you  to  teach 
me  how  to  fence.  I  want  to  fence  with 
Margy." 

He  balanced  himself  perilously  on  the 
railing  and  looked  from  his  sister  to 
young  Trimble.  His  sister  spoke 
severely. 

"  You  shouldn't  talk  so,  Tommy,  and 
you  mustn't  think  of  fencing  with 
Margy.    Margy  is  a  little  girl." 

"  I  don't  see  why,"  retorted  Thomas, 
eying  her  suspiciously.  "  Mr.  Trimble 
is  teaching  you  to  fence.  Aren't  you  a 
girl  ?  " 

Miss  Hargrave,  unable  to  deny  that 
she  was,  sat  silent.  Trimble  muttered 
something  hot  below  his  breath,  and 
went  over  to  one  of  the  small  win- 
dows. 

Par  below  him  lay  the  city,  and  be- 
yond it  the  bay,  where  the  battleships 
were  lying  at  anchor  like  great  white  sea 
gulls,  resting  for  a  moment  on  the 
bosom  of  the  deep,  before  they  plumed 
themselves  for  their  long  flight. 

He  was  wondering  when  that  flight 
was  to  be,  and  to  what  port  they  would 
be  bound.  He  was  wondering  if  it  w^as 
quite  honorable  to  ask  a  rich  girl  to  re- 


nounce the  luxuries  of  life  and  be  con- 
tent on  an  ensign's  pay.  He  was  won- 
dering if  her  hair  really  did  have  a  touch 
of  gold  in  it  or  if  the  sun  had  put  it 
there,  when  it  rested  on  it,  as  a  loan  and 
as  a  depositor  places  his  precious  metal 
in  a  bank  to  be  withdrawn  at  will. 

And  then  he  wondered  if  he  was  grow- 
ing sentimental  and  why  Tommy  didn't 
gol 

"I  think,"  remarked  Tommy  slowly 
and  with  calm  impertinence,  "  I  think 
you're  both  very  stupid  and — very  dis- 
agreeable." 

Young  Trimble  turned  away  from  the 
window  and  quite  deliberately  crossed 
the  attic  floor  to  where  Tommy  stood. 
Something  in  the  ensign's  quiet  face 
awed  Tommy,  and  grabbing  up  a  foil, 
he  held  it  out  straight  in  front  of  him 
for  a  defense  against — ^whatever  the  en- 
sign meant  to  do.  His  small  hands  found 
difficulty  in  keeping  it  quite  steady,  and 
there  was  a  sudden  sense  of  bottomless 
where  once  had  been  his  small  stomach, 
that  he  wouldn't  have  confessed  for 
worlds. 

"I  don't  care,"  he  cried  defiantly  from 
behind  his  guard,  "it's  so,  and  what's 
more,  I  heard  the  paymaster  tell  Miss 
Sarah  that  you're  the  worst  chap  on 
board  ship;  that  you've  a  sweetheart  in 
every  port,  and  the  way  you " 

Something  caught  Tommy  firmly  by 
the  seat  of  his  trousers — something  he 
never  could  quite  understand  afterwards 
when  he  remembered  the  vicious  look  of 
the  foil  he  had  pointed  so  valiantly  at 
the  ensign's  heart. 

Even  in  that  terrible  moment,  he 
couldn't  help  thinking  vaguely  that  the 
ensign  must  be  very  brave,  and  very, 
very  strong,  while  he  was  being  carried 
down  the  attic  stairs  and  placed  not  over 
gently,  but  very  firmly,  on  the  outside  of 
the  attic  door,  that  was  closed  and 
locked  on  him.  The  ensign  returned 
slowly  up  the  stairs. 

Miss  Hargrave  had  risen  from  her  seat 
on  the  box,  and  was  gathering  up  the 
masks  and  foils.  She  leaned  over  ab- 
ruptly to  pick  up  a  glove  as  he  appeared, 
and  she  did  not  let  him  see  her  eyes. 

"  There  isn't  a  word  of  truth  in  it,'* 
he  burst  forth ;  "  it's  only  one  of  Black- 
more's  yarns."  He  cro6»<?ed  the  attic 
floor  to  where  slie  was  still  stooping,  and 
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bent  over  her.    "  Won't  you  believe  me 
—dear?'' 

The  last  word  was  so  low  that  not  even 
the  inquisitive  spider  above  their  heads 
heard  it,  and  it  only  reached  the  girl. 
There  was  a  cadence  in  it,  and  a  tender- 
ness of  which  even  Trimble  did  not 
wholly  know,  but  to  the  girl,  in  whose 
ears  still  echoed  Tommy's  tale,  it  sound- 
ed like  an  insult,  and  it  dried  the  tears 
that  hung  upon  her  lashes. 

She  straightened  herself,  and  was 
vaguely  conscious  as  she  did  so  of  being 
glad  that  the  daylight  was  growing  dim 
and  that  her  companion  could  not  see 
how  Tommy's  thrust  had  gone  straight 
home.  She  hoped  that  her  voice  did  not 
betray  what  the  coming  darkness  hid  in 
her  eyes. 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  can  make  any 
particular  difference  whether  I  believe 
it  or  not,"  she  said  coldly,  moving  over 
to  where  the  masks  and  foils  lay. 

He  had  been  invited  to  dinner,  and 
had. got  ** special  leave"  to  spend  the 
evening  on  shore.  She  couldn't  dismiss 
him — and  how  was  the  remaining  time 
to  be  spent  ?  She  slipped  on  the  mask, 
and  from  behind  the  ugly  protection  her 
eyes  shone  forth  like  stars.  A  stray 
lock  became  unfastened  and  caressed  the 
wire  lovingly.    She  picked  up  her  foil. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  "  we'll  have  one 
more  lesson  before  it  grows  too  dark." 

He  did  not  move  to  obey  her,  but 
watched  her  longingly.  Suddenly  he 
took  a  step  forward,  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  and  pushed  back  the  mask.  For 
a  moment  she  lay  passive  there,  her  eyes 
looking  up  at  him  with  a  startled  wonder 
in  their  depths.  Then  he  kissed  her. 
;  ^  "  Won't  you  believe  me — now?  " 
■  She  forced  herself  away  from  his  de- 
taining hold,  and  turned  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands.  There  was  something 
like  a  sob  in  her  voice. 

'*  How  could  you,"  she  said  brokenly. 
"How — could — ^you — ^treat — ^me — ^so  ?" 

He  made  a  movement  as  if  he  would 
go  to  her.   She  turned  on  him. 

"Did  you  think  me  that  kind  of  a 
girl,"  she  went  on  chokingly,  "  the  kind 
of  a  girl  who  doesn't  mind  such  things 
and  tekes  them  all  in  sport — ^as  they  are 
meant?" 

Suddenly  she  fled  across  the  attic  floor 
and  down  the  attic  stairs. 


Young  Trimble  turned  and  gathered 
up  the  masks  and  foils — ^the  emblems  of 
a  cause  defeated. 

"  She's  hurt,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
"  I'm  a  brute,  but  she's  hurt  and — she 
does  not  care !    She  does  not  care !  " 

"  She  does  not  care,"  grinned  the 
empty,  ugly  masks  at  him. 

"  She  does  not  care!  "  rattled  out  the 
foils  against  the  attic  stairs  as  he  went 
slowly  down. 

"  God,  how  much  I  care ! "  he  groaned. 

It  was  Tommy  who  made  that  dinner 
time  endurable,  and  it  was  Tommy  who, 
without  compunction,  joined  the  two 
silent  figures  on  the  porch,  a  little  while 
after  Mrs.  Hargrave  had  discreetly  with- 
drawn to  write  some  very  necessary  let- 
ters. 

"I  hope  you're  going  to  give  me 
fencing  lessons,"  he  began  cheerfully, 
addressing  the  disconsolate  Trimble, 
who  was  absently  watching  the  signal 
lights  flashing  from  his  flagship  in  the 
bay.  His  eyes  traveled  slowly  to  the 
child. 

"  Hey — ah — ^yes.  I  don't  know — ^per- 
haps." 

"Because,"  went  on  Tommy  with  a 
face  as  serene  as  the  September  evening, 
"  because  I  want  you  to — ^and  because  I 
think  you  will." 

"  You  mustn't  speak  to  Mr.  Trimble 
so.  Tommy,"  interposed  Miss  Hargrave's 
gentle  voice  reprovingly. 

"  Will,  too ! "  said  Tommy.  "  He  isn't 
any  one  to  talk,  and  you  ain't  either — ^to 
let  him  kiss  you  sol " 

Young  Trimble  made  a  motion  to- 
wards him,  but  Tommy,  remembering 
the  grip  of  the  afternoon,  fled  to  the 
lawn,  and  from  that  safe  vantage  ground 
hurled  back  defiance  at  them. 

He  was  realizing  that  the  defense  he 
held  just  now  excelled  all  the  foils  that 
were  ever  made.  Miss  Hargrave  flushed 
up  in  the  dusk. 

"How — how  did  you  know?"  she 
stammered. 

"  Ladder  1  TTp  to  roof  of  the  new 
wing,  and  peeped  in  the  other  window," 
said  Tommy  laconically. 

"  Tommy  —  you  —  couldn't  —  have. 

You ^"  she  broke  off  in  confusion; 

"you  must  promise  really  truly  never 
to  tell.    Do  you  hear?  " 

It  WHS  the  worst  possible  thing  Miss 
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Hargrave  could  have  said.  There  prob- 
ably isn^t  a  boy  living  above  bribes,  and 
Tommy  reveled  in  his  chance. 

*'  That  depends/^  he  said,  closing  one 
eye  thoughtfully;  "  I  won't  ever  breathe 
a  word — solemn  honest — if  I  can  have 
Mr.  Trimble's  mask '' 

"  You  can/'  said  Trimble  hurriedly, 
while  he  inwardly  hoped  it  might  prove 
anything  but  a  protection  to  the  naughty 
face  he  longed  to  slap. 

"  And  Sis's  foil — the  pair/'  went  on 
Tommy,  counting  the  articles  off  on  the 
fingers  of  one  grimy  hand. 

"  Yes — ^yes/'  said  Miss  Hargrave. 

"  And  the  gloves  and ^' 

Trimble  rose. 

"You  young  thief !^'  he  cried,  and 
chased  him  around  the  lawn. 

With  the  agility  of  a  monkey.  Tommy 
shinned  a  tree  and  S£^t  regarding  the  en- 
sign from  a  bough  some  four  feet  above 
his  head.    Miss  Hargrave  joined  them. 

"  But,  Tommy,"  she  said  pleadingly, 
"  you  wouldn't  be  so  selfish  as  to  take  all 
Mr.  Trimble's  things,  and  sister's,  too." 

"  Would  too,"  said  Tommy,  hunting 
for  the  cookie  he  had  stolen  from  the 
pantry  before  dinner.  "  One  set  for  me 
and  one  for  Margy." 

"  You  can't "  began  his  sister  and 

young  Trimble  in  a  breath. 

"  Then  I'll  tell  mamma  and  Mr.  Black- 
more  and — and ^" 


"  Oh,  you  can  have  them,"  cried  the 
girl  in  a  sudden  panic  of  embarrassment. 
Then  she  pulled  Trimble  by  his  sleeve. 

"  Do  come  away,"  she  said. 

Trimble  was  wondering  whether  he 
dared  suggest  a  scheme  for  Tommy^s 
downfall  and  his  own  ascendancy.  If 
she  would  only  give  him  the  right. 

Miss  Hargrave  looked  across  at  the 
squadron  in  the  bay. 

"  I  may  not  see  you  again  before  you 
leave,"  she  began  coldly.  "  Perhaps  we 
had  better  say  good  by " 

He  interrupted  her. 

"You  will  let  me  come  again — ^just 
for  appearances?  The  fellows  will  think 
it  awfully  strange,  and  talk,  and  that 
wouldn't  be  pleasant  for  you.  You  will 
let  me  give  you  one  more  lesson  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head,  trying  not  to 
smile.    "  Tommv'll  have  all  the  outfit." 

"  I'll  see  to'  that,"  said  Trimble 
vi(in\iply^    (loforminofl    to    steal    Blaok- 


more's  foils.    "  May  I  come — jxtsi  once, 
you  know  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  she  said. 

II. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Miss  Har- 
grave practised  salutes,  passes,  thrusts, 
and  parries  before  the  mirror  in  the  se- 
clusion of  her  own  room,  or  whether  it 
was  the  knowledge  that  this  was  their 
last  bout  together  and  pride  alone  that 
nerved  her  to  do  her  best.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  when,  two  days  later,  she  and 
young  Trimble  stood  together  for  the 
last  time  in  the  deserted  attic.  Miss  Har- 
grave saluted  her  adversary  with  a  grace 
that  even  his  Annapolis  training  could 
not  criticise. 

Her  guard  work  was  somewhat  weak, 
but  her  attack  was  surprisingly  good.- 
Trimble  parried  a  bit  absently  as  he 
watched  the  eyes  and  flushed  face  behind 
Blackmore's  mask.  His  own  face  was 
unprotected,  for,  Hke  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman,  he  had  paid  his  debt  to 
Tommy,  and  he  had  only  been  able  to 
find  one  mask  on  shipboard,  which  he 
had  given  to  the  girl. 

Miss  Hargrave  made  a  lunge  that 
brought  him  back  from  dreaming  and 
put  him  on  guard.  She  lunged  again,  and 
— ^neither  could  ever  afterwards  tell  how 
it  happened,  but  Miss  Hargrave  tripped; 
tried  to  regain  her  position,  and  her  foil 
that  had  sought  out  Trimble's  shoidder 
slipped  and  the  steel  sprang  back,  strik- 
ing his  unprotected  eye. 

He  was  conscious  of  a  moment  of  hor- 
rible pain,  and  of  feeling  as  dizzy  as 
one  of  Tommy's  pinwheels;  then  he  was 
forced  gently  back  on  an  old  horsehair 
sofa,  and  Miss  Hargrave  was  hanging 
over  him. 

"  Oh,  why  don't  you  answer  me  ?  " 
she  cried.  "Why  don't  you  say  some- 
thing. I — ^I  never  meant "  she  broke 

down  and  he  could  feel  her  warm  tears 
on  his  face,  "  I  never  meant — the — ^un- 
kind—things I  said— the  other— day. 
J  really   couldn't   be — so   very — angry 

when  you ^"    He  could  not  hear  the 

rest  for  her  sobs,  but  still  he  kept  his 
eyes  closed  and  lay  motionless.  *'Tell 
me  that  you " 

His  apparently  limp  arms  suddenly 
became  tense,  and  Miss  Hargrave  felt 
herself  Ix'inir  drawn  olose  wilhin  them. 


TODAY  AND  TOMORROW. 
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"  Shall  I  tell  you  now,  dear — that  I 
love  you  ?  "  young  Trimble  whispered. 

She    drew    herself    away    confused. 

"  And  you  were  not  unconscious  after 

all?  "  she  breathed.    Then,  as  she  looked 

up  at  the  swelling  eye,  she  shook  herself 

free  and  rushed  towards  the  stairs. 

"  Tommy!  Tommy!''  she  cried.  '^Call 
mother  and  run  for  the  doctor  quick. 
Mr.  Trimble's  hurt.'' 

Tommy,  who  was  listening  at  the  key- 
hole, started  back. 

"Jamaica  ginger!"  he  muttered. 
"  I  hope  Margy  will  be  careful." 

Tommy  brought  Margy  with  him  and 
introduced  her  to  young  Trimble  as  the 
latter  sat  on  the  porch  that  evening  with 
Miss  Hargrave  by  his  side.  The  doctor 
had  come  and  gone,  and  had  pronounced 
it  *^  a  narrow  escape — a  very  narrow  es- 
cape," but  he  did  not  believe  the  injury 
serious,  and  young  Trimble,  in  spite  of 
the  burning,  throbbing  pain,  and  the  use 
of  only  one  eye,  was  happy. 

*'  There  are  some  points,"  said  Tommy 
modestly,  "I  can't  just  understand, 
though  I  listened  when  you  and  Mr. 
Blackmore  were  fencing  the  other  day." 

**Yes,"  put  in  Margy,  "me  and 
Tommy  wants  to  know." 

Young  Trimble  looked  down  into  the 
children's  warm  flushed  faces  hidden  by 
the  stolen  masks  that  were  quite  three, 
sizes  too  large.  "All  right,"  he  said 
good  naturedly.    "  Fire  away." 

But  as  the  children  listened  they 
thought  the  young  ensign's  replies  vei^; 
hard  to  understand  and  very  vague. 

'"WeW^whaifBHoucheT  asked  Tommy. 

Young  Trimble  looked  at  Miss  Har- 
grave, and  a  little  quizzical  expression 
crept  around  his  mouth. 

"  That's  rather  a  complicated  bit  in 
fencing,"  he  replied, "  but  you'll  learn  it 
some  day." 

"  And  then  I  heard  you  say  something 
about  '  engage  ' — is  that  hard  ? "  asked 
Tommy. 


Tommy's  sister  let  her  eyes  wander  off 
across  the  bay,  and  the  red  deepened  in 
her  cheeks,  but  young  Trimble  looked 
down  at  her  and  laughed  as  though  at  a 
pleasant  thought. 

"It's  sometimes  difficult,"  he  ad- 
mitted, still  looking  at  the  girl,  "but 
the  very  best  point  of  all  to  those  who 
have  learned  how." 

"  And  ^  disengage '  ?  "  asked  Tommy 
thoughtfully. 

One  of  young  Trimble's  strong  brown 
iingers  traced  a  pattern  on  the  back  of 
Miss  Hargrave's  white  hand  that  lay 
near.    He  smiled  gently. 

"  That's  something  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about,"  he  said. 

Tommy  stared. 

"But-- — "  he  began,  then  paused. 
*'A  mask  is  very  necessary,  isn't  it?" 
he  asked,  looking  towards  young  Trim- 
ble's bandaged  head.  "  I  suppose  I  had 
always  better  use  a  mask,  hadn't  I?  " 
I  think  you  had,"  said  Trimble. 
You  always  make  sis  wear  a  mask, 
don't  you  ?  "  Tommy  went  on. 

"I  used  to,"  said  Trimble  simply, 
"but  we've  decided  never  to  wear  any 
more  masks  when  we — we  play  together 
now." 

He  drew  the  child  to  him  by  the  rub- 
ber tipped  end  of  the  big  foil  he  held 
clasped  tightly  in  his  small,  moist  hands. 

"  I  think  you  and  Margy  better  wear 
masks,  though — for  a  time  anyhow.  Per- 
haps when  you  grow  up,  you'll  leave  it 
off  and — ^and  ask  Margy  to,  too,  as  I've 
asked  sis  to  do.  Sis  isn't  going  to  need 
hers  any  more." 

Tommy  regarded  him  in  reproachful, 
uncomprehending  silence. 

"I  don't  see  why,"  he  said.  "I'd 
think  she'd  want  to  be  just  as  careful  of 
her  eyes  as  ever,"  he  hesitated.  "Are 
sis's  eyes  different  than  Margy's?  " 

"  Tommy,"  said  young  Trimble  grave- 
ly, "sis's  eyes  are  different— different 
from  any  in  the  world." 
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TODAY  AND  TOMORROW. 

Though  narrow,  poor,  and  small, 

Today  is  infinite 

With  possibles  of  night ; 
Tomorrow,  vast  and  all 

Prom  Time's  great  shore  to  shore. 

Is  finite  evermore. 


Freeman  E.  Miller. 


The  Third  Act. 


BY  MATTHEW  WHITE,  JR. 

The  stranger  whom  Miss  Marlock  took  in  and  what  came  of  it.    The  introduction  of  an  alien 
atmosphere  into  a  plain  Vermont  home  for  which  a  printer's  error  was  responsible. 


My  name  is  Donald  F.  Fanington.  I  am  nine- 
teen years  old  and  am  tired  of  life.  I  can  find  no 
work  and  have  no  friends.  All  my  people  are  dead, 
and  there  is  none  to  care  whether  I  live  or  die. 

MISS  CHARLOTTE  MARLOCK 
lifted  her  eyes  from  the  news- 
paper for  an  instant  and  gazed  around 
the  comfortable  room  in  which  she  was 
seated. 

She  thought  of  the  money  constantly, 
accumulating  to  her  credit  at  the  bank, 
recalled  the  seven  mounds  in  the  church- 
yard hard  by,  where  those  that  might 
have  made  this  great  house  cheery  with 
their  presence  had  long  slept  in  a  com- 
panionship with  one  another  that  meant 
loneliness  to  the  sister  who  was  left;  and 
then  she  recollected  her  reputation  in 
the  village:  a  sour  old  maid  w^hom 
trouble  had  made  hard  and  chary  of 
mingling  with  her  kind. 

She  looked  again  at  the  headline  of 
the  item  she  had  been  reading.  It  had 
caught  her  eye  as  slie  picked  up  the  city 
slieet  blown  against  the  hedge  of  her 
neat  garden  from  a  merry  coaching  party 
wliose  tooting  horns  had  just  reminded 
sleepy  little  Burleigh  of  a  life  that  beat 
contrary  to  their  own  with  every  pulse. 

The  headline  was  "Tired  of  Life," 
and  arrested  Miss  Charlotte's  attention 
because  it  so  nearly  expressed  her  own 
sentiments,  which  she  w^ould  no  more 
have  put  into  words  than  she  would  have 
consented  to  ride  on  the  box  of  that 
coach. 

She  was  regarded  as  the  pillar  of  the 
]neeting  house  whose  white  walls  and 
green  blinds  were  visible  just  beyond  her 
orchard's  boundaries;  a  very  rigid,  firm- 
ly rooted  pillar,  too.  She  was  rarely 
known  to  smile,  and  frowned  upon  every 
innovation  in  the  service  that  at  all 
savored  of  modern  freedom  of  opmion. 

In  money  she  was  liberal  enough;  no 


appeal  for  charity  was  ever  made  to  her 
in  vain,  but  never  once  did  her  sympa- 
thy seem  to  go  with  her  purse.  Although 
to  none  did  she  ever  confess  as  much,  no 
recipients  of  her  bounty  seemed  as  for- 
lorn as  herself,  whom  death  had  robbed 
of  all  kin  before  she  had  fully  budded 
into  womanhood. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  now  she  had 
lived  on  in  the  old  place  almost  as  one  in 
a  daze,  never  leaving  the  village  and 
taking  no  note  of  the  busy  march  of 
events  beyond  the  Vermont  hills  that 
shut  her  in. 

The  chance  reading  of  this  item  in  the 
New  York  paper  had  stirred  her  heart 
as  nothing  had  stirred  it  in  years.  There 
was  not  only  that  headline  to  remind  her 
of  herself,  but  throughout  the  entire 
paragraph  she  seemed  to  be  reading  con- 
fessions of  her  own  soul. 

"  All  my  people  are  dead  "  might  well 
be  her  daily  plaint.  "  There  is  none  to 
care  whether  I  live  or  die ''  she  felt  was 
as  true  of  Charlotte  Marlock  as  it  was  of 
Donald  Farrington. 

To  be  sure,  he  was  poor  and  she  was 
rich,  but  she  could  not  take  her  money 
with  her  and  miist  leave  it  to  somebody ; 
she  felt  that  if  there  was  to  be  any  feel- 
ing at  her  demise  it  would  be  of  joy  over 
what  was  gained  rather  than  of  grief  at 
the  loss  of  one  who  had  never  sought 
to  win  any  soul's  affections  by  a  display 
of  her  own. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  this  boy,''  Miss 
Charlotte  told  herself,  as  she  read  on  of 
his  futile  attempt  to  shoot  himself  under 
the  bedclothes  at  his  hotoJ,  and  of  his 
removal  to  the  hospital  where  he  was 
rapidly  recovering.  "  He's  got  no  place 
to  go  when  he  comes  out;  likely  as  not 
he'll  come  here  if  I  send  for  him  and  pay 
his  way." 

Miss  Charlotte  did  not  know  that  a 
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lately  enacted  law  had  made  attempted 
suicide  a  punishable  offense.  She  at  once 
sat  down  and  wrote  the  following  letter: 

Donald  Farrington  : 

I  have  just  read  about  you  in  the  paper.  All  my 
people  are  dead,  I  am  sometimes  tired  of  life  myself, 
and  I  often  feel  that  I  have  no  real  friends;  But  I 
have  money,  and  if  you  would  like  to  pretend  that 
you  had  really  terminated  your  old  existence  with 
that  pistol  shot  and  care  to  begin  a  new  one  as  my 
ward,  you  would  be  doing  a  favor  to  a  lo^jQly  soul 
by  coming,  as  soon  as  you  are  able,  to  Burleigh.  I 
will  send  you  the  money  for  the  fare. 

Charlotte  T.  Marlock. 

Miss  Charlotte  said  not  a  word  to  any 
one  of  what  she  had  done,  but  all  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact  noticed  a 
change  in  her. 

There  was  a  luster  to  her  eye  that  had 
not  been  there  before,  and  the  languor 
that  for  so  long  was  characteristic  of  her 
movements  was  gone.  Expectation  was 
the  cause  of  this,  for  although  Miss 
(■harlotte  tried  to  prepare  herself  for 
neglect  of  her  offer,  she  realized  that  she 
would  be  grievously  disappointed  if 
nothing  came  of  it. 

But  four  days  after  the  missive  was 
sent  something  did  come  of  it:  an  en- 
velope bearing  the  name  of  a  prominent 
Xew  York  hospital  in  one  corner,  at 
wliicli  the  Burleigh  postmistress  gazed 
curiously  and  committed  to  memory  be- 
fore she  passed  it  through  the  little 
window. 

With  the  answer  in  her  hand.  Miss 
Charlotte  prepared  herself  anew,  for  a 
set  back. 

'^  If  he  says  he'll  come,^^  she  reflected, 
"  he's  probably  a  scamp,  and  only  wants 
the  money  I  promised  him  for  the 
ticket.'* 

But  the  letter  was  altogether  different 
from  what  she  had  expected.  The  writ- 
ing was  in  a  firm,  bold  hand,  and  be- 
tokened gentle  breeding,  as  did  -the 
phraseology. 

Mas.  Charlotte  Marlock  : 

Dear  Madam— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  27th  inst., 
your  kindness  is  greatly  appreciated  and  I  should  he 
most  happy  to  avail  mjrself  of  it,  under  the  condi- 
tions sujg^gested.  But  I  have  hroken  the  laws  in 
attempting  to  rid  myself  of  a  life  that  was  a  hur- 
den  to  myself  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  also  becom- 
ing such  to  others,  and  I  must  await  the  action  of 
the  court  in  the  matter,  meanwhile  remaining  a 
prisoner. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  interest  in  my  un- 
worthy behalf,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donau)  Pairpax  Farrington, 

11  A 


If  Miss  Charlotte  had  been  anxious 
to  see  this  discouraged  fellow  mortal  in 
the  first  instance,  she  could  scarcely  con- 
ceal her  impatience  to  bring  this  about 
after  the  receipt  of  this  letter. 

"  Poor  boy ! ''  she  sighed.  "  He  has 
been  beautifully  brought  up,  and  now  to 
be  left  without  a  soul  to  bestow  a 
thought  on  him !  ^^ 

She  was  highly  indignant  against  the 
authorities  who  held  in  durance  vile  a 
man  who  had  attempted  to  harm  no  one 
but  himself. 

Her  first  thought  was  to  write  to  the 
mayor  of  New  York  about  it;  then,  fear- 
ing that  it  would  require  too  much  re<l 
tape  for  him  to  locate  the  case,  she  de- 
cided to  write  the  facts  of  her  oifer  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  hospital.  TJiis 
she  did,  and  within  a  week  received  a 
postal  card  from  him,  briefly  stating 
that  Farrington  would  be  discharged  on 
the  following  Monday. 

AVliereupon  Miss  Charlotte  sat  down 
at  once  and  wrote  a  reply,  forwarding 
the  passage  money,  and  cared  not  a  whit 
that  the  gossips  of  Burleigh  were  all 
agog  with  curiosity  to  know  who  Far- 
rington was,  for  what  crime  he  had  been 
discharged  from  jail,  and  what  was  her 
connection  with  the  affair. 

]  le  was  coming ;  the  only  living  soul  in 
whom  she  had  taken  an  interest  since 
Max  died,  her  well  beloved  brother,  the 
last  of  her  kin  to  be  snatched  away  from 
her. 

The  day  before  her  strange  guest  was 
expected  she  discussed  the  matter  of  his 
lodgment  with  Amanda,  the  silver  haired 
serving  woman  who  had  lived  with  her 
for  years. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  put  him  in  the 
south  bedroom,  Amanda,^'  she  said.  **  It 
will  be  warmer,  and  he's  probably  not 
used  to  our  Vermont  weather.  Poor 
boy !  it^s  probably  been  a  long  time  since 
he  had  any  one  to  care  whether  he  was 
housed  comfortably  or  not.^^ 

Now,  this  was  the  first  intimation 
Amanda  had  received  that  a  visitor  was 
expected,  but  she  was  well  versed  in  her 
mistress^  ways,  so  said  nothing  except, 
"  Very  well.  Miss  Charlotte,  I'll  take  up 
the  water  and  put  on  an  extra  blanket.'* 
But  to  herself  she  murmured:  "At  last 
the  poor  lonesome  soul's  opened  her 
heart  to  adopt  a  child  from  some  'sylum. 
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I'm  glad  on't,  but  the  Lord  send  he 
won't  be  the  teaein'  sort," 

There  was  no  railway  nearer  than 
Spartansburg.  Passengers  for  Burleigh 
were  brought  over  from  the  evening 
train  by  Daddy  Page's  Philadelphia 
wagon,  which  carried  the  mail  and 
picked  up  whatever  trade  fell  in  its  way. 

Miss  Charlotte  was  glad  to  recollect 
that  Daddy  was  deaf;  it  was  just  as  well 
to  defer  as  long  as  possible  putting  the 
village  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  in 
the  case  of  Donald  Farrington,  who,  boy- 
like, might  be  fond  of  opening  his  heart. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  will  remind  him  in  any 
wise  of  his  mother/'  she  asked  herself,  as 
she  stole  a  rare  glance  into  the  mirror 
just  before  the  mail  wagon  was  due. 

Although  she  had  just  passed  her 
tliirty  eighth  birthday,  and  liad  seen 
trouble  most  of  her  days,  there  was  not  a 
wrinkle  on  her  skin,  which  was  now  suf- 
fused with  a  delicate  pinkish  glow  sel- 
dom seen. 

There  were,  to  be  sure,  many  silver 
strands  among  the  chestnut  locks  parted 
smoothly  back  from  her  forehead,  but 
they  mean  added  beauty  nowadays, 
rather  than  age,  and  certainly  did  so  in 
Miss  Charlotte's  case. 

"  Nineteen! ''  she  murmured.  "  Yes, 
if  I  had  married  young  he  might  have 
been  mv  son.^' 

Then  she  blushed  deeply,  and  hurried 
off  to  the  pantry  to  select  a  jam  for  the 
tea  table. 

She  was  stiU  lingering  here  when 
Amanda  came  to  hunt  her  up,  with  the 
announcement  : 

'^  There's  a  gentleman  in  the  sittin' 
room  wants  to  see  you.  He  came  along 
with  Daddy,  but  there  ain't  no  boy  with 
him.  There's  a  big  valise,  though, 
standin'  in  the  hall  and  a  trunk  out  on 
the  stoop." 

Miss  Charlotte's  heart  began  to  throb 
against  her  ribs.  What  if  she  shouldn't 
take  to  the  bov,  after  all ! 

She  had  done  an  unheard  of  thing,  she 
realized  now,  and  yet  as  she  took  those 
few  steps  between  the  pantry  and  the 
sitting  room,  she  would  not  have  undone 
it  if  she  could. 

The  place  was  flooded  with  the  rich 
golden  rays  of  a  June  sunset  as  she 
stepped  across  the  threshold,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  a  tall  figure  standing  by  the 


mantelpiece  examining  an  old  daguerre- 
otype of  her  mother  that  stood  there. 

He  turned  quickly  at  sound  of  her 
step,  and  said  questioningly: 

"  Mrs.  Charlotte  Marlock?  " 

But  Miss  Charlotte  had  no  voice  with 
which  to  correct  him.  She  could  do 
nothing  but  gaze  fixedly  at  her  visitor, 
who  was  no  more  nineteen  than  she  was 
twelve. 

Broad  shouldered,  neatly  dressed  in 
dark  clothes,  with  smooth  shaven  face, 
glossy  black  hair,  and  keen,  clear  gray 
eyes  that  might  easily  twinkle  on  provo- 
cation from  fun,  Donald  Farrington,  if 
this  were  indeed  he,  was  not  only  such  a 
man  as  she  had  iiever  conceived  he 
would  be,  but  of  a  type  she  had  never 
beheld. 

Noticing  her  apparent  confusion,  he 
added,  trying  to  master  his  own  while  a 
wave  of  color  swept  across  his  brow, 
'^  Your  mother — or  your  aunt,  perhaps 
— wrote  me  to  come  today.  My  name  is 
Farrington — Donald  Farrington.  I 
have  not  been  misdirected  to  this  house, 
have  I?" 

'^  Xo,  no.  It  is  all  right.  Pray  sit 
down ;  that  is.  make  yourself  at  home.  I 
mil  call  Amanda  to  show  you  to  your 
room." 

Miss  Charlotte  w^as  still  all  in  a  daze. 
There  must  be  some  terrible  mistake. 
Perhaps  this  man*  was  an  impostor  who 
had  got  hold  of  the  letter  she  had  writ- 
ten that  boy,  and  was  seeking  to  trade 
on  his  knowledge  of  its  contents. 

^^  But  I  think  I  should  see  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  before  establishing 
myself  in  it.  It  may  be" — ^and  the 
twinkle  showed  slightly  in  the  handsome 
eyes — "  it  may  be  that  she  will  not  ap- 
prove of  me." 

^^  You  have  seen  her.  I  am  Miss  Char- 
lotte Marlock,  who  wTote  you  that  letter, 
if  you  are  really  Donald  Farrington. 
The  newspaper  item  stated  that  you 
were  nineteen,  and " 

"I  am  really  thirty  nine.  Twenty 
years  out  of  the  way.  But  it  was  only  a 
misprint,  and  I  must  say  I  feel  only 
nineteen,  now  that  you  have  given  me  a 
new  incentive  in  living — ^to  repay  you 
for  your  kindness  and  trust  in  me.  But 
we  have  both  been  deceived.  I  was  ex- 
pecting to  see  an  old,  white  haired  dame, 
maybe  tottering  about  on  a  stick,  and 
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infitead — ^but  there,  two  wrongs  may  not 
make  a  right,  but  a  couple  of  misconcep- 
tions should  counterbalance  each  other 
and  so  make  .us  friiends  more  quickly 
than  if  we  were  not  able  to  cry  quits  to 
each  other  in  this  way/' 

He  advanced  towards  her  smilingly 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  And  you  are  really  Donald  Parring- 
ton/'  she  said,  as  she  gave  him  hers  in 
return.  "  And  did  you  attempt  to  shoot 
yourself?  And  have  you  no  friends,  you 
who  I  should  think  would  have  so 
many  ?  " 

His  face  sobered  in  an  instant. 

"I  had  many,'^  he  replied..  "But  I 
tired  them  all  beyond  patient  enduring. 
Attempting  my  own  life  as  I  did  is  not 
by  any  means  my  only  sin,  good  Miss 
Marlock.  I  thought  I  had  reached  the 
end  of  my  tether  when  your  letter  came. 
I  hope  I  may  show  myself  worthy  of 
your  confidence.  And  now  I  trust  you 
will  command  me  for  any  service  I  can 
render,  from  telling  you  just  how  it  all 
happened  to  defending  the  house  from 
robbers.  My  life  is  literally  yourSj  for 
before  I  heard  from  you,  I  had  vowed 
to  make  away  with  myself  just  as  soon  as 
I  got  the  chance,  and  to  make  no  bungle 
of  the  job  this  time." 

Miss  Charlotte  had  never  been  so 
amazed  in  her  life,  nor,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, had  she  ever  before  been  so  well 
entertained. 

This  Farrington  was  not  only  such  a 
presentable  fellow  as  Burleigh  seldom 
saw,  but  his  polished  manner  and  his 
easy  way  of  telling  about  his  own  short- 
comings were  positive  revelations  to  one 
who  had  been  brought  in  contact  only 
with  men  who  had  lived  narrow  lives, 
bounded  by  stock  and  grain  markets, 
church  tithes,  and  measured  falls  of 
snow. 

And  all  the  while  she  was  fascinated, 
she  kept  repeating  to  herself,  "What 
will  people  say?"  And  just  as  often 
came  to  her  mind  the  answer:  "Let 
them  say  what  they  will.  You  have 
snatched  a  soul  from  death,  a  brand 
from  the  burning.  What  matter  whether 
the  temple  that  housed  it  has  seen  nine- 
teen summers  or  thirty  nine  ?  " 

But  after  a  supper  which  he  made  a 
memorable  one  in  the  usually  mute 
household  by  his  bright  talk  and  cheery 


laughter,  Farrington  took  that  very  bull 
by  the  horns. 

"You  thought  I  was  nineteen,  you 
say,  Miss  Marlock,"  he  began.  "  I  can 
understand  how  you  may  be  somewhat 
embarrassed  at  receiving  so  antiquated  a 
bird  as  I  am  under  your  roof  on  the 
terms  suggested  in  your  letter.  Now 
suppose  you  give  out  that  1  am  a  sum- 
mer boarder.  I  really  mean  to  pay  you 
for  all  you  are  doing  for  me  some  day. 
Fortunately  I  had  a  good  stock  of^cloth- 
ing  when  I  struck  my  hard  luck,  so  it 
will  be  a  simple  matter  for  me  to  pose  as 
a  gentleman  of  leisure.  When  the  sea- 
son opens  I  am  sure  of  an  engagement 
at  a  good  salary  if  I  can  prove  that  I 
have  let  liquor  alone  for  three  months. 
You  will  vouch  for  that,  I  am  sure,  and 
you  can  have  a  lien  on  my  wages." 

"  What  business  are  you  in  ? "  in- 
quired Miss  Charlotte,  who  could  not 
always  keep  up  with  her  voluble  guest. 

"  Leading  juvenile,  with  songs,  is  my 
line.  I  would  have  been  in  the  legiti- 
mate long  ago  if  it  were  not  for  my  un- 
fortunate failing." 

Miss  Charlotte  still  looked  perplexed. 
"I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand," 
she  murmured. 

"Oh,  of  course! — excuse  me.  I  for- 
got that  there  is  no  *  opera  house '  in 
Burleigh.  And  yoti  may  have  seen  one 
of  the  notices  that  omitted  to  mention  I 
was  an  actor." 

Miss  Charlotte  gasped.  Verily  im- 
pulse had  carried  her  into  strange  by- 
ways. 

She  had  never  seen  a  theater  in  her 
life,  but  in  common  with  many  of  her 
fellow  townsmen  she  had  an  intuitive 
impression  that  the  playhouse  was  the 
very  gateway  to  perdition.  And  here 
she  was,  entertaining  a  "play  actor" 
under  her  very  roof ! 

But  she  had  been  independent  of  her 
neighbors  all  her  life;  she  would  not  be 
subservient  to  them  now.  She  had  in- 
vited this  man  to  come  to  her  for  the 
saving  of  his  soul;  she  would  not  send 
him  away  for  fear  her  own  might  be  con- 
taminated. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  theater,"  she 
said,  "  and  was  not  aware  that  you  had 
aught  to  do  with  such  a  place." 

"  Of  which  I  can  see  that  vou  do  not 
approve,  my  dear  ^liss  ^Ifirlock/'  Far- 
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rington  hastily  interposed.  "  But  then 
we  often  condemn  tliat  of  which  we  have 
no  real  knowledge.  For  instance,  we 
have  no  positive  proof,  except  some  Bible 
stories,  that  the  place  of  torment  is  un- 
pleasantly warm,  yet  unbelievers  as  well 
as  saints  invariably  set  down  the  climate 
of  it  as  more  than  summer-like/' 

Miss  Charlotte  moved  uneasily  in  her 
chair.  She  was  not  accustomed  to  hear- 
ing hell  discussed  in  that  off  hand,  jocu- 
lar fashion. 

Yet  she  felt  should  she  venture  to  re- 
prove, she  would  but  precipitate  a  dis- 
cussion which  would  soon  carry  her  be- 
yond her  depth  with  this  polished  man 
of  the  world,  who  was  all  deference  and 
respect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  imparted 
the  air  of  being  thoroughly  grounded  in 
his  convictions.  So  she  said  no  more  on 
the  subject  then,  but  that  night  lay  up- 
on her  bed  wakeful  for  two  hours  or 
more,  asking  herself  what  would  come 
of  this  strange  freak  of  hers,  for  as  such 
she  now  recognized  it. 

The  next  day  it  was  all  over  the  vil- 
lage that  Charlotte  Marlock  had  taken  a 
boarder  from  the  citv,  who  wore  duck 
trousers  and  never  got  up  for  breakfast. 

^^  Don't  you  care,''  said  Farrington, 
when  he  came  back  from  the  post  office 
with  the  information.  "Just  think 
what  a  sweet  morsel  they  are  missing  in 
not  knowing  what  I  am — ^a  ^  play  actor.' 
But  that  we  shall  keep  to  ourselves,  shall 
we  not.  Miss  Charlotte?  and  we'll  let 
them  suppose  that  I  am  an — ^let  me  see 
— oh  yes,  an  artist.  It's  always  an  artist 
in  stories  who  goes  to  board  in  the  coun- 
try and  wins  the  heart  of  his  landlady's 
daughter.  Only  in  this  case  there  is  no 
daughter." 

He  accompanied  the  words  by  such  a 
roguish  look  that  Miss  Charlotte  was 
fain  to  hurry  from  the  room,  her  face 
aflame. 

And  yet  she  could  not  take  offense. 
The  fellow  seemed  like  an  exuberant 
boy,  and  his  manner  of  speech  was  alto- 
gether so  novel  in  her  experience  that 
it  fascinated  her. 

Amanda  had  already  succumbed.  She 
was  only  too  glad  to  carry  up  his  break- 
fast to  his  room  every  morning,  amply 
rewarded  by  the  smile  of  thanks  and 
joking  remark  that  invariably  awaited 
her.    Never  had  the  inmates  of  the  Mar- 


lock  homestead  been  so  happy  as  they 
were  that  summer. 

Mr.  Farrington  went  to  church  with 
his  patron  on  Sunday,  and  his  fine  tenor 
caused,  even  the  elders  to  stop  singing 
for  an  instant  the  better  to  hear  it. 
After  service  he  was  introduced  to  the 
minister  and  behaved  with  such  decorum 
that  afterwards  he  roared  over  the  meek- 
ness he  must  have  assimied. 

"  I  never  did  such  a  piece  of  acting 
in  my  life,"  he  assured  Sliss  Charlotte. 
"Why,  I  hadn't  been  in  a  church,  ex- 
cept to  a  funeral  or  a  wedding,  in  fifteen 
years." 

"  You  should  not  be  a  hypocrite,  Mr. 
Farrington,"  Miss  Charlotte's  conscience 
prompted  her  to  remark,  whereupon  her 
visitor  relapsed  into  a  moody  silence  and 
went  off  presently  to  his  room,  where 
she  heard  him  flinging  his  traps  about  in 
a  way  that  caused  her  to  fear  he  must 
be  contemplating  instant  departure. 

This  possibility  filled  her  with  dread. 
If  he  should  go  away  now,  he  would 
doubtless  kill  himself  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. He  had  told  her  that  he  could 
not  possibly  earn  his  living  before  the 
fall  season  opened. 

She  awaited  the  issue  tremblingly. 
But  he  appeared  at  dinner  in  his  usual 
mood,  and  Miss  Charlotte  felt  a  great 
weight  drop  from  her  heart.  Never 
again,  she  resolved,  should  she  take  such 
a  risk. 

"Tell  me  something  about  the  the- 
ater, Mr.  Farrington,"  she  said  to  him 
one  afternoon,  as  they  sat  out  behind 
the  house  under  the  great  elm. 

She  must  do  more  than  not  annoy  him 
by  attempted  reproof ;  she  must  seem  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  things  that  in- 
terested him.  Did  not  the  apostle  say, 
"  I  am  all  things  to  all  men  "?  Perhaps 
in  this  way  she  could  contrive  in  the  end 
not  only  to  save  his  life,  but  his  soul. 

"Gladly,"  he  replied,  "if  you  will 
explain  just  what  you  wish  to  know.  Is 
it  about  the  building  itself  or  what  goes 
on  there?" 

"WTiat  goes  on  there,"  was  Miss 
Charlotte's  low  reply,  and  she  could  not 
help  flushing  the  least  trifle. 

"  Well,"  Farrington  began,  "  you  and 
I  are  having  an  experience  that  would 
not  make  a  bad  play.  The  first  act  would 
show  me  in  my  rooms  in  to^wTi,  going  the 
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pace^  with  a  lot  of  fellows — and — ^well, 
and  women  no  better  than  myself.  This 
wonld  make  a  strong  and  effective  con- 
trast with  the  idyllic  scenes  of  the  later 
acts;^^  and  Farrington  paused  an  in- 
stant as  thongh  listening  to  the  gentle 
stirring  of  the  elm  leaves  over  his  head, 
while  his  eye  took  in  the  peaceful  vista 
of  the  box  bordered  garden  paths  and 
the  background  of  Vermont  hills. 

"  Go  on/^  said  Miss  Charlotte,  in  a 
whisper  that  was  almost  one  of  awe. 

"  Of  course  the  reaction  would  come 
after  all  my  so  called  friends  had  de- 
parted. I  would  realize  to  what  depths 
I  had  sunk,  and  would  shoot  myself  in 
full  view  of  the  audience.  Jove,  that 
would  be  a  situation  I  Kill  off  the  hero 
apparently  in  the  first  act.  But  of  course 
the  ball  doesn't  lodge  in  a  vital  part, 
although  the  audience  doesn't  know  that 
till  the  curtain  rises  on  the  second  act/' 

"  But  would  you  actually  be  obliged 
to  shoot  yourself  to  make  it  a  play?'* 
Miss  Charlotte  wanted  to  know,  her  calm 
blue  eyes  opened  to  their  widest. 

"  Certainly  I  should ;  six  nights  in  the 
week  and  Saturday  matinee." 

"  How  could  you  be  sure,  though,  of 
always  hitting — that  is,  of  always  mak- 
ing only  a  flesh  wound  ?  " 

*^  Pardon  me;  in  my  absorption  in  the 
piece,  I  was  forgetting  that  I  was  giving 
an  object  lesson  of  what  constitutes  a 
playhouse.  The  pistol,  happily  for  the 
actor,  is  so  constituted  that  it  can  be 
made  to  resemble  the  dog  whose  bark  is 
worse  than  its  bite.  Loaded  with  pow- 
der only,  it  will  make  just  as  big  a  noise 
without  doing  a  bit  of  work." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  see,  thank  you.  But  it 
must  be — must  be  very  exciting." 

"  Bless  you,  yes;  that's  what  we  play- 
ers want  to  make  it  and  what  the  public 
gives  up  its  gofed  money  for.  A  piece 
without  any  excitement  in  it  won't  pay 
•the  gas  bill,  as  they  used  to  say." 

"  But  go  on,  Mr.  Farrington.  Wliat 
happens  next  ?  " 

"You  do,  my  dear  Miss  Charlotte. 
The  second  act  is  set — ^let  me  see — no, 
we  must  save  the  garden  for  another — 
yes,  in  your  sitting  room.  Yoil  will  be 
talking  with  Amanda  about  sending  for 
me,  and  telling  her  what  you  think  I 
will  be  like.  Then  I  appear  and  you  are 
amazed,  and  a  little  scandalized  at  the 


way  I  have  of  so  easily  getting  acquaint- 
ed; some  of  the  neighbors  must  be  in- 
troduced, and  an  intrigue  of  some  sort 
set  on  foot." 

"An  intrigue?**  interposed  Miss 
Charlotte  innocently.  "I  am  not  sure 
that  I  quite  understand." 

She  was  leaning  forward  in  her  chair, 
hanging  almost  breathless  on  his  words* 

"Well,  to  have  an  intrigue,"  he  ex- 
plained,' "  we  must  first  have  a  villain, 
and,  to  make  a  villain»interesting,  there 
must  be  a  pair  of  lovers  for  him  to  work 
upon.  And  as  you  and  I  are  playing  op- 
posite parts,  I  see  no  way  for  it  but  that 
we  be  the  lovers — ^in  an  imaginary  way, 
of  course,  just  to  help  out  my  explana- 
tion of  what  a  play  is  like.  We  must 
grow  very  fond  of  each  other — rapidly, 
too,  as  I  can  see  that  this  must  be  a  three, 
act  piece — ^but  that  is  comprehensible 
enough. 

"  We  each  find  in  the  other  an  entirely 
new  nature,  the  one  supplying  recipro- 
cally what  the  other  lacks.  Then,  of 
course,  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for 
actually  saving  my  life,  and  you  take  a 
shying  to  me  because  you  are  sorry  for 
me,  and  pity,  you  know,  is  akin  to  love. 
And  this  is  the  point  at  which  the  vil- 
lain must  appear  upon  the  scene. 

"I  am  not  just  certain  yet  as  to 
whether  it  must  be  a  villain  or  a  *  vil- 
lainess.'  If  your  minister  were  a  bit 
younger  and  unmarried  he  would  do. 
He  would  be  fearfully  jealous  of  my  at- 
tentions to  you,  and  would  trump  up  all 
sorts  of  stories  about  my  having  a  wife 
living  in  New  York  and  a  family  of 
seven  children.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
would  be  too  conventional. 

"  On  the  whole,  I  think  a  female  vil- 
lain would  be  better.  She  would  seek  to 
make  you  think  that  I  was  fond  of  her, 
and  this  would  bring  out  a  quality  in 
your  nature  you  did  not  know  you  pos- 
sessed—jealousy. Do  you  understand 
what  a  play  is  like  now,  Miss  Charlotte  ?" 
and  Farrington,  sticking  a  cigarette  be- 
tween his  teeth,  reached  for  his  match 
safe. 

"  But  how  does  it  end?"  inquired  Miss 
Charlotte  eagerly.  "You  haven't  told 
me  that  yet." 

"T  can't,  because  T  don't  know  my- 
self," wafi  the  laughing  response.  "  We 
are  only  in  the  second  act  now.     Come, 
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let's  take  a  walk  down  to  the  spring. 
I'm  thirsty.  Perhaps  the  stroll  through 
the  woods  may  bring  ns  into  the  third/' 

They  went  along  the  sweetly  scented 
way  together,  and  Parrington  told  how 
the  Boenes  were  set,  explained  the  mean- 
ing of  cues  and  tags  and  curtain  calls, 
but  although  Miss  Charlotte  listened  to 
it  all  attentively,  her  thoughts  were 
mostly  on  the  play  he  had  told  her  that 
they  two  were  living,  and  whose  third 
act  was  yet  to  be. 

The  spring  of  which  Farrington  spoke 
was  on  the  edge  of  the  highroad  to  Con- 
cord, which  ran  an  eighth  of  a  mile  back 
of  the  Marlock  garden.  Now,  as  tliey 
approached  it,  they  heard  voices,  and 
once  the  silver  tinkle  of  a  bicycle  bell. 

"  By  the  Lord  Harry ! ''  exclaimed 
Farrington.  "  There's  Amy  Drown ! 
And  Tom  Davies,  the  manager  of  the 
Forrest,  with  her.  What  luck!  He's 
the  man  of  all  others  I  wanted  to  see 
and  least  expected  to.  Come  along,  Miss 
Charlotte,  and  I'll  introduce  you  to  some 
nabobs  of  the  prof." 

The  director  of  the  Forrest  Theater 
and  his  leading  lady  M'ere  as  surprised 
as  Farrington  had  been  when  the  latter 
Ktrode  out  of  the  woods  and  stood  before 
them. 

Miss  Drown  gave  a  little  scream  and 
clutched  her  companion's  arm. 

"Why,  Mr.  Farrington,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  thought  you  were " 

"  Dead,"  interposed  Donald  in  his 
cheerful  fashion.  "  Well,  I  should  have 
been,  doubtless,  were  it  not  for  this  lady 
here:  Miss  Marlock,  who  has  pulled  me 
out  of  a  miry  pit  that  came  pretty  near 
doing  for  me.  Miss  Marlock,  let  me  pre- 
sent Miss  Drown  and  Mr.  Davies,  of 
New  York,  who  both  knew  me  in  better 
days — and  worse  ones,  particularly 
worse,  I  may  add." 

"  I  should  say  we  did,  Don,"  laughed 
Miss  Drown,  as  she  gave  him  both  her 
hands.  "  I  shall  never  forget  the  night 
you  came  on  in  "  Up  and  Ready,"  with 
that  tired  feeling,  and  fell  against  the 
table  instead  of  kissing  me.  Really,  you 
showed  mighty  poor  taste,  if  I  do  have 
to  say  it  myself.  I  am  sure  you  agree 
with  me,  do  you  not,  Miss  Marlock? 
But  how  long  have  you  had  this  truant 
shut  up  here  among  the  green  hills?  " 

Miss  C'harlotte  found  it  difTicult  to 


collect  her  thoughts  in  order  to  make 
reply. 

This  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
seen  an  actress.  She  had  heard  her 
laughing  with  Farrington  about  his 
weakness  for  liquor;  she  had  been  ap- 
pealed to  in  the  matter  of  that  kiss;  her 
mind  was  all  awhirl  with  emotions  she 
could  not  classify.  Finally  she  managed 
to  say  that  Farrington  had  been  in  Bur- 
leigh about  six  weeks. 

"  Nice  fellow,  isn't  he  ?  ^'  Miss  Drown 
went  on.  "  Comes  of  fine  family,  too, 
I  understand.  He's  his  own  worst 
enemy.  With  his  presence  and  abilities, 
he  could  have  almost  anything  he  wants 
if  he'd  let  liquor  alone.  But  what  will 
you?^'  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
"  Character  is  a  matter  of  months  and 
years.  A  sparkling  glassful  and  jolly 
company  give  their  reward  in  the  pass- 
ing moment.  Which  reminds  me  that 
the  afternoon  is  waning,  and  we  shan't 
get  back  to  the  hotel  before  lamp  time 
if  we  don't  hurry.  And  I  am  the  foolish 
virgin  who  has  come  out  without  any 
oil.    Are  you  ready,  Tom  ?  " 

The  manager  had  been  talking  with 
Farrington.  He  now  took  his  wheel 
with  the  final  admonition:  "  Mind,  that 
is  conditioned  on  your  keeping  perfectly 
straight,  Don.  The  first  rehearsal  is 
called  for  the  5th  of  next  month.  So 
long.    Good  afternoon,  Miss  Marlock." 

Farrington  stood  out  in  the  road, 
shading  his  eyes  to  look  after  them,  as 
they  rode  off  southward. 

His  heart  was  full  of  rejoicing.  Davies 
liad  engaged  him  for  an  important  part 
in  his  fall  production.  He  had  never 
aspired  to  the  Forrest,  of  which  Davies 
had  recently  acquired  the  management, 
and  probably  would  never  have  secured 
an  opening  there  had  it  not  been  for  this 
chance  meeting. 

^'  Are  those  two  people  engaged  ?  " 

Miss  Charlotte  broke  in  on  his  reflec- 
tions with  this  query  put  in  an  asperity 
of  tone  he  had  never  heard  her  use. 

"  Why,  no  indeed,"  he  replied.  "  Mr. 
Davies  has  a  wife  and  child  at  the  hotel 
where  they  are  staying." 

"  He.  ought  to  stay  there  himself, 
then,"  Miss  Charlotte  observed  tartly. 
"  That — that  woman  he  was  with  isn't 
anything  to  him,  is  she  ?  " 

*•  No ;  she  is  simply  the  leading  lady  of 
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his  new  company,  and  they  are  very  good 
friends/' 

"  Humph !  I  should  think  they  might 
be  from  the  looks  of  things !  '^  sniffed 
Miss  Charlotte.  '^  She^s  as  bold  faced  a 
young  woman  as  ever  I  set  eyes  on  1  ^^ 

Farrington  gazed  at  his  benefactress 
in  surprise. 

"Why, Miss  Charlotte  P^  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  donH  like  to  have  you  speak  that  way 
of  my  friends.  Amy  Drown  is  a  very 
nice  giri/' 

"Do  you  call  it  nice  for  her  to  be 
riding  a  bicycle  around  the  country  Sun- 
day afternoon  with  a  married  man,  and 
to  ask  me,  a  perfect  stranger,  whether 
I  didn't  think  it  was  poor  taste  in  you 
not  to  kiss  her  when  you  had  the  chance? 
Faugh,  the  trollop,  she  makes  me  blush 
for  my  sex,"  and  Miss  Charlotte  fairly 
glared  down  the  road  in  the  direction 
the  cyclists  had  vanished. 

An  angry  gleam  shot  into  Farring- 
ton's  eyes. 

"  So  that  is  what  you  think  of  my 
friend.  Miss  Drown,  is  it,  for  merely 
going  wheeling  of  an  afternoon  with  a 
man?  And  what  do  you  suppose  she 
thinks  of  you,  who  have  invited  a  man 
to  stay  at  your  home  ?  If  you  are  search- 
ing for  fit  food  for  gossip.  Miss  Marlock, 
it  is  not  necessary  you  go  beyond  your 
own  doorstep." 

Ah,  they  had  got  into  the  third  act 
now,  but  neither  gave  a  thought  to  that. 
I  They  were  both  too  angry. 
1  Miss  Charlotte's  remarks  had  been 
prompted  through  a  feeling  of  jealousy 
at  witnessing  the  actress'  free  and  easy 
manner  with  Farrington.  He,  in  turn, 
had  just  been  raised  to  a  pinnacle  of 
hope  by  this  meeting  with  her  and  the 
manager,  and  while  he  had  no  senti- 
mental feeling  for  Amy  Drown,  his . 
gorge  rose  beyond  his  control  at  hearing 
her  so  unjustly  traduced. 

His  words  were  like  a  blow  in  the  face 
to  Miss  Charlotte.  The  essence  of  truth 
they  contained  caused  them  to  sting  the 
deeper. 

While  she  had  supposed  him  to  be  a 
mere  boy  when  she  sent  for  him,  and 
their  relations  since  he  arrived  had  been 
of  the  most  decorous  character,  she  real- 
ized with  bitter  certainty  that  she  loved 
the  man  who  had  just  insulted  her.  The 
mask  had  been  torn  from  before  her 


eyes,  and  she  stood  revealed  to  herself;  a 
thing  no  better  than  the  woman  she  had 
slandered. 

Without  another  took  at  Farrington, 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
fled  back  through  the  woods  to  the 
house. 

"  I  am  a  brute,"  he  told  himself,  as  he 
stood  there  in  the  narrow  path  looking 
after  her.  "  She  has  been  true  gold  to 
me;  I  owe  her  more  than  money  will 
ever  repay,  and  now,  in  a  flash  of  anger, 
I  have  said  that  which  nothing  will  ever 
blot  out.  Of  course  I  can't  remain  an- 
other  night  under  her  roof.  I'm  sorry, 
but  that  which  is,  must  be.  As  soon  as 
she's  out  of  sight  in  her  room,  I'll  go  get 
some  of  my  traps,  leave  a  note  for  her, 
and  go  off  to  the  hotel  where  Davies  is 
stopping.  It  can't  be  more  than  five 
miles.  He'll  find  me  an  opening  with 
some  summer  snap,  and  I  can  send  for 
my  trunk." 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that 
in  planning  for  his  own  future,  he  should 
at  once  forget  the  episode  which  made 
that  planning  necessary.  He  carried  out 
his  intentions,  and  when  Miss  Charlotte 
came  down  to  tea  she  foimd  a  bit  of 
folded  paper  by  her  plate. 

"Dear  Miss  Charlotte,"  it  read,  "I  am 
more  sorry  than  I  can  express  for  what  I 
said  in  a  moment  of  anger,  but  I  know 
it  was  something  a  woman  caii  never  for- 
give. I  have  gone  away,  and  as  soon  as 
my  engagement  at  the  Forrest  begins 
will  pay  you  at  current  rates  for  my 
board.  What  you  have  done  for  me  in 
other  ways  I  can  never  hope  to  repay. 
Will  send  for  my  trunk  in  a  few  days. 
Good  by  and  God  bless  you. 

"  Donald  F.  Farrington." 

Miss  Charlotte  ate  no  supper  that 
night.  She  went  back  to  her  room, 
taking  this  last  reminder  of  him  with 
her,  and  suffered  as  only  a  woman  who 
must  always  be  in  the  passive  voice  can 
suffer. 

Not  only  had  she  lost  out  of  her  life 
the  only  thing  that  made  it  worth  the 
living,  but  she  felt  assured  that  Farring- 
ton would  at  once  return  to  his  evil  ways 
and  wreck  his  own  sout  as  well  as  her 
peace.  She  looked  years  older  the  next 
morning,  but  astute  Amanda  made  no 
remark  on  the  change. 

Life  at  the  homestead  f(*ll  back  into 
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the  old  groove.  The  "  boarder ''  was 
gone;  that  was  all,  so  far  as  the  towns- 
people knew,  and  Miss  Charlotte,  who 
was  seldom  seen,  had  a  bilious  attack, 
according  to  her  handmaiden. 

Inside  of  three  weeks  Farrington  sent 
a  brief  formal  note  from  Boston,  inclos- 
ing transportation  cliarges,  and  asking 
that  his  trunk  be  sent  to  him  there. 
Then  there  was  silence  until  Christmas, 


when  there  came  a  post  office  order  for 
fifty  dollars,  inclosed  in  a  folded  slip  of 
paper,  across  which  was  written  tliese 
words: 

"  With  Donald  Farrington's  thanks.*' 
That  was  all,  except  a  woman^s  broken 
heart  and  a  clever  actor  who  is  on  the 
road  to  fame  because  of  the  helping  hand 
this  same  woman  once  stretched  out  to 
him. 


The  Winning  of  a  Woman  Awheel. 

BY  THEODOSIA   PICKERING. 

The  story  of  a  bicycle  ride  that  was  undertaken  after  much  protest  on  the  part  of  the  escort, 

whose  start  was  ignominious,  and  whose  finish  was  heavenly. 


1  BELIEVE  it  was  principally  because 
her  father  forbade  it  that  Penelope 
decided  to  ride  a  wheel. 

'•  It's  not  really  principle  with  him," 
slie  said,  "  but  price.  Just  as  long  as  one 
luis  to  pay  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  bi- 
cycle, he  will  cry  out  against  them;  and 
his  prejudice  will  lessen  with  every  dol- 
lar they  go  down.  I  certainly  am  not 
going  to  encourage  him  in  such  hyp- 
ocrisy, and,  Jack,  you  must  bring  down 
your  sister's  wheel  tomorrow  and  we  will 
go  for  a  nice  long  spin." 

"  But  tomorrow  will  be  a  holiday," 
I  said.  "  The  streets  will  be  crowded, 
you  have  only  ridden  once  before,  and 
besides,  I  have  heard  your  father  inform 
you  a  dozen  times  that  you  never,  ^  as 
long  as  ye  both  shall  live,'  shall  ride  a 
M'heel  in  his  house." 

"  Well,  I  don't  intend  to,"  said  Penel- 
ope. "  The  street  is  quite  good  enough 
for  me.  If  I  ever  could  manage  to  scorch 
up  and  down  three  flights  of  stairs,  I 
should  join  a  circus,  and  earn  more  than 
enough  in  a  week  to  buy  one  myself." 

"  But  if  we  go  tomorrow,  what  am  I 
to  ride  ?  "  I  said.  "  You  don't  intend  to 
make  me  run  along  behind,  and  I  haven't 
a  machine  of  my  own.  Better  let  me 
hire  a  tandem." 

"  We  look  badly  enough  separately," 
said  Penelope.  "  What  we  should  look 
like  collectively  I  don't  care  to  think 
about.    You  shall  ride  Bob's  wheel." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said  meekly. 

Bob  is  her  brother,  aged  fifteen,  and 


<c 


he  rides  a  terrible  relic  that  some  one  be- 
came disgusted  with  and  gave  him;  a 
cast  iron  affair  that  must  weigh  fifty 
pounds,  with  a  saddle  that  would  seat  a 
young  elephant  comfortably,  and  handle 
bars  that  reach  from  curb  to  curb. 

"  If  you  go  very  far,*'  I  said,  *'  I  shall 
have  to  hire  a  team  to  drag  it  back.  But 
what  is  3^our  father  supposed  to  be  doing 
all  this  while  ?  Allow  me  to  suggest  that 
a  bicycle  is  about  as  easy  to  dodge  any 
one  on  as  a  grand  piano  would  be." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Penelope. 
He's  going  to  drive  to  Marion  tomor- 
row, starting  before  breakfast ;  and  if  he 
doesn't  have  blind  staggers,  or  break  a 
leg,  or  run  his  head  against  a  wall,  he 
won't  be  back  before  night." 

Penelope  believes  in  the  free  and  un- 
limited use  of  pronouns. 

"  Your  father  or  the  horse  ?  "  I  said. 

"Please  don't  try  to  be  witty,"  she 
replied.  "  I'm  in  earnest.  Now  it's  all 
settled,  isn't  it  ?  You  are  to  come  down 
early  tomorrow  on  Emma's  wheel — she's 
not  going  to  use  it,  I  asked  her  yesterday 
— ^and  we'll  have  a  glorious  little  spin 
down  the  River  Road  and  a  cozy  lunch 
here  afterwards." 

"  You'll  have  all  the  spinning  to  do," 
I  said.  "  I  would  rather  ride  an  anvil 
with  pedals  than  Bob's  wheel.  Any  way, 
I  don't  think  I  care  to  go." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Penelope.  '^  I  shall 
ask  Mr.  Barnes." 

Now,  T  do  not  admire  Mr.  Barnes.  T 
thought  him  a  pretty  decent  fellow  when 
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I  met  him  iSrst;  however,  that  was  before 
I  began  asking  Penelope,  once  a  week 
on  an  average,  to  marry  me. 

She  says  it  has  been  once  a  week  for  a 
year.  I  always  declare  that  I  skipped  a 
week  last  fall  when  I  was  ill  with  pneu- 
monia. She  says,  "  Well,  it  must  have 
been  some  one  else  that  asked  me  that 
week." 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
that  "  some  one  else  "  is  Barnes.  Natu- 
rally I  think  of  him  as  a  creature  with- 
out conscience. 

"  What  time  shall  I  come,  Penelope  ? '' 
I  asked  humbly. 

"  You're  a  dear,''  said  Penelope.  "  I 
shall  be  ready  at  nine,  and  Nancy  has 
loaned  m6  her  suit  with  the  dearest  bootd 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life." 

"You  can't  wear  them,"  I  said. 
"  Everybody  knows  that  Nancy  is  bow 
legg— " 

Penelope  froze  me  with  a  glance. 

"  It's  high  time  you  went  home,"  she 
said, "  and  wrote  down  some  of  your  very 
brilliant  remarks  before  vou  forget 
them." 

I  went  meekly.  I  am  used  to  being 
ejected  like  this. 

"  Good  night,"  said  Penelope,  and 
closed  the  door.  She  opened  it  again  as 
I  was  half  way  down  the  steps.  "  Per- 
haps I  am,  too,"  she  said,  and  closed  it 
again. 

At  precisely  ten  minutes  to  nine  the 
next  morning  1  stood  on  Penelope's 
doorstep. 

I  was  as  happy  as  any  man  could  be 
who  had  ridden  two  miles  on  a  wheel 
his  Creator  and  the  manufacturer  never 
meant  he  should.  A  man  on  a  woman's 
wheel  is  as  absurd  as  he  would  be  wear- 
ing a  petticoat.  However,  it  was  a  trifle 
consoling  to  know  that  I  had  made  a 
martyr  of  myself  in  a  good  cause. 

Penelope  was  waiting  for  me.  Bob's 
wheel  had  been  dragged  from  its  subter- 
ranean retreat,  and  clanged  like  a  black- 
smith's shop  when  I  handled  it. 

"  How  do  you  like  me?  "  said  Penel- 
ope. 

Penelope  in  an  evening  gown,  with 
her  hair  high  and  her  grandmother's 
pearls,  is  a  being  to  be  worshiped  and 
admired,  and  to  go  home  and  write 
poetry  about.  ^ 

Penelope  in  a  shirt  waist  and  an  Al- 


pine hat,  a  bkirt  that  is  neither  too  long 
nor  too  short,'  and  a  bewitching  pair  of 
tan  boots,  is  a  creature  to  adore. 

"  To  properly  express  myself,"  I  said, 
"  I  should  speak  in  blank  verse.  Plain, 
ordinary  prose  is  not  half  good  enough 
to  tell  how  I  like  you." 

"Thanks,  that's  very  pretty,"  said 
Penelope;  "  but  before  your  feelings  run 
away  with  you,  look  at  the  quill  in  my 
hat.  I'm  in  the  depths  of  despair.  Er- 
nestine must  have  chewed  it  while  I  was 
dressing." 

Ernestine  is  a  scarecrow  cat  with  yel- 
low eyes  and  black  rings  about  her  tail, 
and  is  my  special  aversion. 

In  my  time  I  have  disliked  many  men 
and  few  animals,  but  the  concentrated 
loathing  of  years  I  heaped  upon  Er- 
nestine. Penelope  had  found  her  in  the 
street  when  she  was  a  miserable,  squirm- 
ing little  kitten,  and  had  brought  her  up 
in  the  way  she  should  not  go  and  cher- 
ished her  like  a  sensitive  plant  ever 
since. 

I  really  think  that  my  feeling  towards 
the  animal  kept  me  from  disliking 
Barnes  too  much. 

"  I  hope  it  choked  her,"  I  said. 

I  saw  the  speech  Penelope  was  about 
to  make  foreshadowed  in  her  eyes,  and 
changed  the  subject  hastily. 

"  We  had  better  be  starting,"  I  sug- 
gested. "  It's  a  gorgeous  day,,  the  roads 
are  fine,  and  besides,  if  we  wait  much 
longer,  all  Mrs.  Tyler's  boarding  house 
will  be  sitting  on  the  front  steps,  with 
projecting  eyes,  waiting  to  see  us  start." 

"  HorrcJrs !  "  said  Penelope.  **  I  never 
thought  of  that,  and  you  know  what  a 
spectacle  I  always  manage  to  make  of 
mvself  when  I  mount." 

"  I'll  hold  the  wheel  for  you,"  I  said. 

"Indeed,  you'll  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,"  said  Penelope.  "  I'li;!  not  an  in- 
fant. You  might  as  well  carry  me  in  one 
of  those  awful  little  cages  Mr.  Baxter 
has  on  his  wheel  for  the  babv." 

We  walked  our  wheels  to  the  asphalt, 
and  I  was  edified  to  see  all  Mrs.  Tvler's 
young  men  scattered  about  the  piazza. 

"  Perhaps  we  would  better  walk  on  a 
way,"  I  suggested. 

"  I'm  ashamed  of  you,"  said  Penelope. 
"  I  have  always  mounted  on  this  corner, 
and  tbo.«o  grinning  croaturos  shan't 
drive  mo  awav  from  it  now/' 
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Several  of  the  young  men  sauntered, 
as  with  no  apparent  object  in  mind,  to 
the  gate,  and  I  could  see  that  Penelope, 
in  spite  of  all  her  spirit,  was  becoming 
a  tnfle  nervous. 

"Butchered  to  make  a  Tyler  holiday,^^ 
I  quoted  cheerfully. 

Penelope,  with  a  great  air  of  uncon- 
cern, put  her  foot  on  the  pedal,  made  a 
false  start,  lost  her  balance  entirely,  and 
in  some  mysterious  way  came  down  to 
earth  with  her  foot  firmly  entangled  in 
the  spokes  of  the  front  wheel. 

Young  Mr.  Tyler  and  I  extricated  her 
between  us.  I  laughed,  Mr.  Tyler  looked 
sympathetic,  and  Penelope  turned  crim- 
son from  the  dimple  in  her  chin  to 
Nancy's  hat. 

She  thaiiked  Mr.  Tyler  so  sweetly  that 
he  fairly  purred.  Me  she  ignored  until 
he  departed,  reluctantly. 

I  was  prepared  for  a  lecture  that 
would  cause  me  to  grovel,  but  as  Penel- 
ope rarely  does  anything  one  expects,  I 
was  scarcely  surprised  when  she  turned 
to  me  with  a  look  of  ajasolute  enjoyment 
mingling  with  her  blushes. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  ab- 
surd ?  ''  she  said.  "  Oh,  if  my  sainted 
parent  could  only  have  seen  me!  I'm 
fairly  beginning  to  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  a  trained  bear;  and  for  goodness' 
sake.  Jack,  do  let  us  get  away  from  this 
comer  and  out  of  sight  of  all  those 
staring  windows.  I  dare  say  people  ex- 
pect you  to  pass  your  hat  now  that  the 
performance  is  over." 

We  walked  solemnly  down  the  middle 
of  the  street. 

When  Penelope  had  fully  made  up  her 
mind  that  no  one  was  in  sight,  and  had 
sent  me  both  ways  to  be  sure  that  no  one 
was  likely  to  appear,  she  tried  again. 

This  time  fortune  smiled.  Penelope 
mounted  as  lightly  as  heart  could  desire, 
and  we  rolled  off  together. 

"  There,  you  see,"  she  said,  "  it's  the 
(jueerest  thing  in  the  world  that  the  only ' 
time  I  ever  have  any  trouble  is  when  the 
gaze  of  the  populace  is  on  me.  I  can't 
imagine  what  made  me  act  so  this  morn- 
ing." 

^^  I  can,"  I  said.  "  It's  a  just  punish- 
7ncnt  for  crushing  me  when  I  offered  to 
hold  your  wheel.  You  were  entirely  too 
confident.  It  was  just  such  a  person  as 
you  that  Lord  Tennvson  had  in  mind 


when  he  wrote,  *  Turn,  fortune,  turn  thy 
wheel  and  lower  the  proud.' " 

Penelope  laughed,  and  we  turned  a 
comer  suddenly.  I  just  missed  a  vener- 
able old  gentleman,  who  skipped  out  of 
the  way  and  said  sarcastic  things  that  I 
tried  not  to  notice;  something  about 
lunatics  at  large,  it  was.  Penelope  said 
afterwards  that  she  thought  he  must 
have  been  a  very  sensible  old  person. 

*^  Dear  me !  "  cried  Penelope  suddenly. 
"  What  have  we  come  to  now  ?  " 

The  cross  street  in  front  of  us  was 
blocked  with  wagons  and  trolley  cars 
innumerable,  and  in  the  distance  could 
be  heard  the  noise  of  the  parade  that 
caused  it  all.  We  were  in  the  very  mid- 
dle of  the  mess  before  we  realized  our 
predicament. 

"  I'm  going  to  get  off,"  said  Penelope. 
'  *'  If  you  do,"  I  cried,  "  you'll  be  tram- 
pled. Keep  on  pedaling,  if  you  value 
your  life ! " 

I  had  an  agonized  vision  of  Penelope 
aiming  straight  for  a  truck,  a  hundred 
wheels  and  faces  and  voices  all  about  me, 
and  then  I  ran  squarely  into  the  yellow 
side  of  a  troDey  car  and  waited  while  an 
obliging  policeman  picked  up  my  wheel, 
and  the  motorman  told  me  his  opinion 
of  bicyclers  in  general  and  myself  in  par- 
ticular. 

Penelope,  cool  and  unscathed,  was 
waiting  for  me  on  the  opposite  curb,  ex- 
tremely well  pleased  with  herself  for 
getting  over  safely. 

"  If  you  onlv  did  the  same  as  I,"  she 
said,  "  and  closed  both  eyes,  you  would 
have  come  over  whole.  I  liked  the  ex- 
citement. Do  you  know,  just  as  you 
went  into  that  car,  I  rode  directly  under 
two  horses." 

"  Nonsense,"  I  said.  "  That's  simply 
impossible." 

"  But  I  certainly  did,"  said  Penelope. 
"  They  were  right  in  the  way,  and  I 
couldn't  go  over  them,  so  I  had  to  go 
under.  They  just  humped  themselves,  I 
suppose,  and  here  I  am." 

I  argued  myself  hoarse,  and  until  we 
were  well  in  the  country,  over  this  ab- 
surd question,  but  in  spite  of  common 
sense  and  physiological  facts,  Penelope 
adhered  firmly  to  her  statement,  and  evi- 
dentlv  believes  in  it  to  this  dav. 

We  put  the  town  and  our  troubles  be- 
hind us  when  we  came  to  the  River  Road. 
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It  was  aa  ideal  day  for  wheelings  not 
too  warm^  with  just  enough  breeze  to 
refresh  one  and  everything  abloom 
about  us.  I  even  forgot  the  monstrosity 
I  was  astride,  which  is  saying  more  for  it 
than  it  deserves. 

Penelope  was  not  having  the  hard  and 
troublesome  time  that  good  books  tell 
us  all  children  have  who  disobey  their 
lawful  guardians.  The  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor, this  morning,  was  easy  and  in 
prime  condition  for  wheeling,  andPenel- 
ope  was  radiant. 

She  talked  and  laughed  and  sparkled 
and  glowed  and  looked  lovelier  every 
minute,  and  though  the  time  before  I 
had  sworn  and  declared  that  nothing 
earthly  would  induce  me  to  do  it  again, 
I  forgot  my  oath,  and  made  my  custom- 
ary weekly  proposition. 

I  asked  her  to  marry  me  in  the  best 
language  I  could  command;  and  though 
under  the  circumstances  one  could 
hardly  be  original,  still,  with  the  image 
of  Barnes  in  the  background,  I  dare  say 
I  managed  to  be  fairly  eloquent. 

Penelope  dug  the  toe  of  her  tan  boot 
in  the  dirt — ^we  were  sitting  by  an  old 
wall  under  a  shady  tree,  when  this  oc- 
curred— and  looked  bored. 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  stop  me  in  the 
middle  of  a  description  of  Mrs.  Parring- 
ton's  ball  to  ask  me  that  absurd  question 
again,''  she  said. 

"  Oh,  of  course  if  you  have  no  interest 
in  the  subject ^*  I  began. 

Penelope  laughed.  "  Why  should  I 
have  any  interest  in  an  old  conundrum  I 
answer  every  fortnight  or  so  ?  "  she  said. 

Now,  this  remark  was  absolutely  un- 
true. Penelope  had  never  once  said 
"  Yes ''  decidedly,  or  '^  No  "  so  harshly 
that  it  drove  one  out  of  her  sight. 

It  was  just  this  uncertainty  that  was 
turning  me  prematurely  gray  and  sour- 
ing my  disposition,  and  I  said  so.  She 
looked  reproachful. 

"  At  least  you  might  say  you  don't 
care  for  any  one  else,"  I  remarked. 

"  A  witness  is  not  compelled  to  in- 
criminate himself,"  said  Penelope. 

Barnes  is  a  sprouting  barrister,  and 
this  speech  did  not  ring  as  pleasantly  in 
my  ears  as  it  might. 

I  frowned,  and  Penelope  smiled  and 
turned  the  subject  back  to  the  Parring- 
ton's  ball  again,  as  lightly  as  if  we  had 


been  discussing  a  dog  show;  but  I  re- 
fused to  be  amiable. 

"  Very  well,  Penelope,"  I  said.  '^  You 
will  do  as  you  please,  of  course;  but  I  am 
tired  of  being  played  with,  and  I  wish 
you  to  know  that  I  have  asked  you  to 
marry  me  for  absolutely  the  last  time." 

Penelope  looked  as  if  I  had  presented 
her  with  the  thing,  of  all  others  she 
wished  for  upon  earth,  which  had  not 
been  my  intention. 

^^  Thank  you.  Jack,"  she  said  grate- 
fully. "  Now  I  call  that  very  good  of 
you,  and  if  I  ever  do  want  to  marry  you  " 
— ^in  the  same  tone  in  which  she  would 
have  said,  ^^  If  I  ever  do  want  to  go  to  the 
North  Pole  or  the  Fiji  Islands"— "I 
promise  you  I  shall  ask  you  myself,  as  a 
reward  of  merit; "  which  was  of  course 
consoling. 

We  set  our  wheels  straight  presently, 
and  started  oif  again. 

Penelope  exerted  herself  to  be  agree- 
able and  coax  me  back  into  serfdom ;  and 
Penelope's  eyes  are  so  coaxing,  and  Pe- 
nelope's laugh  is  so  inviting,  that — well, 
I  became  like  Mr.  Tyler;  I  purred,; and 
despised  myself  for  it. 

We  rode  along  peacefully  for  a  nule  or 
so,  and  I  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  my 
latest  verses  to  Penelope's  eyebrows — it 
is  a  sign  that  things  are  going  exceed- 
ingly well  when  she  allows  me  to  repeat 
them — ^when  there  came  a  startling  in- 
terruption. 

In  front  of  us  dashed  a  wild  looking 
dog,  closely  pursuing  a  streak  of  white 
that  might  have  been  a  cat,  or  a  squirrel, 
or  a  chipmunk,  or  anything  that  moves 
faster  than  a  locomotive.  They  flew  past 
us  up  the  road,  and  Penelope  was  so 
startled  that  she  ran  her  wheel  into  a 
tree  and  fell  off. 

She  was  up  and  on  her  feet  again, 
iJiowever,  almost  before  I  could  dismount 
and  reach  her. 

"  Oh,  don't  get  off  your  wheel! "  she 
cried  excitedly.  "  Go  after  them,  quick, 
quick ! " 

"  Go  after  who  ? "  I  said  ungram- 
maticallv.    *^  What's  the  matter?  " 

'^  Oh,  didn't  you  see  ?  "  said  Penelope. 
*'  That  dog,  that  beast,  was  chasing  Er- 
nestine! You  needn't  look  so,  I  guess 
I  know  my  own  cat ;  that  was  Ernestine, 
and.  Jack,  I  implore  you  to  go  after 
them,  quick!  " 
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"  Why,  Penelope,"  I  said,  "  are  you 
crazy  ?  What  on  «arth  would  that — that 
cat "  (I  never  could  bring  myself  to  say 
the  absurd  name)  "  be  doing  out  here, 
ten  miles  from  home  ?  It's  perfect  non- 
sense, and  I'm  certainly  not  going  to  kill 
myself  scorching  down  that  road  after  a 
cat  you  never  saw  before  in  your  life." 

"  She  has  followed  me,"  said  Penel- 
ope, on  the  verge  of  tears.  "  She  has 
often,  for  miles.  Won't  you  please  go 
after  them  ?  " 

'^  You  are  talking  like  an  infant,  Pe- 
nelope," I  said.  "  That  cat  couldn't  have 
followed  and  kept  up  with  you  this 
morning,  if  she  had  fifty  legs." 

"  Oh,  I  implore  you  to  go ! "  cried 
Penelope.  "  Why,  why  are  you  wasting 
all  this  time  talking  ?  I'd  go  myself,  but 
you  know  I  can't  ride  half  fast  enough. 
I  don't  see  how  you  can  be  so  contempt- 
ible as  to  refuse  when  you  told  me  only 
twenty  minutes  ago  that  you'd  go  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  for  me,  and  now  you 
won't  even " 

I  mounted  hurriedly.  "  You  wait 
here,  Penelope,"  I  said.  "  I'll  bring  that 
animal  back  dead  or  alive." 

I  rode  out  as  if  I  were  Sheridan,  and 
Winchester  twenty  miles  away,  and 
scorched  off  in  the  direction  the  two  had 
taken. 

I  was  positive  the  cat  was  not  my  pet 
aversion ;  however,  I  decided  that  if  by 
any  remote  possibility  it  was,  and  the 
dog  had  had  the  best  of  it,  I  would  adopt 
liim  and  make  his  future  sweet.  A  cat 
that  constantlv  enters  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  interesting  tete-a-tete,  and  en- 
grosses your' companion's  attention,  is 
not  a  beast  to  be  desired. 

I  caught  sight  of  the  pair  after  a  mo- 
ment or  two.  The  dog  was  howling  dis- 
mally at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  the  cat 
was  perched  in  the  branches. 

I  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  beast  was  no 
more  Ernestine  than  I  was,  and  didn't 
have  a  black  ring  on  its  anatomy  to  boast 
of. 

I  suppose  I  was  staring  so  anxiously  in 
its  direction  that  I  failed  to  see  where  I 
was  going.  Whether  it  was  a  stone  or  a 
rut  or  a  cyclone  I  encountered  just  then, 
I  have  never  determined.  I  remember 
a  sudden  twist,  the  earth  rising  and 
hitting  me  hard,  and  then — nothing. 

The  nothing  period  was  of  short  dura- 


tion. It  was  followed  by  a  dizzy  vision 
of  wheels  and  dogs  and  ring  tailed  cats, 
and  that  in  turn  was  dissipated  by  a 
voice,  a  pleading,  agonized  voice  that 
seemed  to  summon  my  wandering  senses 
back  to  earth  and  the  lonely  country 
road. 

"Oh,  won't  you  speak  to  me,  Jack? 
I  beg  of  you !  I  have  killed  you,  I  know 
I  have.  Please,  please  open  your  eyes 
and  speak  to  me,"  sobbed  Penelope. 

I  felt  a  thrill  of  joy  go  from  my  aching 
head  to  my  heels.  Penelope  in  tears,  and 
for  me !    Oh,  glorious,  glorious  fall ! 

I  sat  bolt  upright;  the  wheel  and  my- 
self seemed  to  be  the  only  ones  affected 
by  the  cyclone,  and  beside  me  stood 
Penelope,  with  her  brown  eyes  wet  and 
the  corners  of  her  mouth  trembling. 

Between  the  shock  of  the  fall  and  my 
joy  I  made  an  eloquent  remark.  "It 
wasnH  Ernestine,"  I  said. 

Penelope  began  to  laugh  and  cry  at 
the  same  time. 

"  I  don't  care  whether  it  was  or  not," 
she  said.  "  The  dog  can  devour  her  for 
all  I  care;  but  I  saw  you  fall,  and  you 
didn't  get  up  again,  and  when  I  came  to 
you  I  thought  you  were  dead,  and — 
and " 

I  rose  to  my  feet — rather  wobbly  they 
seemed  at  first — and  walked  to  where 
she  stood. 

"I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the  world," 
I  said.  "  Fd  have  risked  a  broken  neck 
willinglv  to  know  this." 

"  To  know  what?  "  said  Penelope. 

"  That  you  love  me,"  I  said. 

Penelope  began  to  cry  harder  than 
ever.    "  Of  course  I  do,"  she  sobbed. 

"  And  will  you  mar "  I  began,  but 

remembered  just  in  time,  and  stopped. 

Penelope's  eyes  began  to  laugh 
through  her  tears.  "  Why  not  go  on  ?  " 
she  said. 

"  Because  I  am  a  man  of  my  word,"  I 
said,  "and  I  want  to  see  if  you  are  a 
woman  of  yours." 

"  This  is  awfully  mean  of  you,"  said 
Penelope. 

"  It's  only  fair,"  I  urged. 

Penelope  came  a  little  closer  to  me; 
her  cheeks  were  wet,  but  her  eyes  were 
dancing  and  beaming,  and  the  dimples 
came  and  went  about  her  mouth.  She 
laid  both  her  hands  on  my  arm,  and 
looked  up  into  my  face. 
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"  Will  you  marry  me,  Jack?  "  said  Pe- 
nelope; and  like  Gorydon  in  the  poem^  I 
answered,  "Well,  what  do  you  sup- 
pose ?  " 

I  imagine  I  rode  home,  for  Bob's 
wheel  still  stands  in  the  hall  to  trip  peo- 
ple as  usual,  but  my  impression  is  that 
I  floated  on  ambrosial  air,  and  that  it 
was  very  delightful. 

Ernestine  met  us  on  the  very  door- 
step, and  I  fondled  her  as  if  she  were 
a  long  lost  relative. 

Barnes  was  waiting  for  Penelope  in 
the  parlor,  armed  with  a  huge  bunch  of 


violets,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  was  glad  to  see  him.  I  even  brought 
a  vase  for  the  flowers. 

"You  must  have  had  a  pretty  long 
run.  Miss  Penelope,^'  he  said.  "  Never 
cared  much  for  wheeling  myself;  too 
much  hard  work  about  it  to  suit  me." 

"  She'll  never  have  to  work  so  hard 
again,''  I  said.  "Tomorrow  I  buy  a 
tandem." 

Barnes  looked  from  my  face  to  hers, 
and  his  own  dropped. 

"  Does  that  mean ^"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  it  does,"  said  Penelope. 


The  Surprise  that  Came  to  Gulchburg. 

BY  ROBERTUS  D.  LOVE. 

The  story  of  the  unlikeliest  citizen  in  the  mining  camp,  who  loved  drink,  hated  dogs,  and 
.  upheid  the  sanctity  of  woman.    The  grim  intent  with  which  he  came  to  Gulchburg,  and 
the  incident  that  caused  a  change  in  his  program. 


"\  17  OMEN  should  come  to  ns  only  in 

VV  dreams,  or  surrounded  by  the 
aureole  of  luxury,  that  idealizes  their 
vulgarity,"  wrote  a  celebrated  French- 
man who  died  in  a  madhouse  afterwards. 

In  Gulchburg,  truly,  women  came  to 
us  only  in  dreams,  and  most  of  us  would 
not  have  acknowledged  the  dreams;  I, 
for  one,  albeit  my  dream  was  haloed 
with  memory,  and  there  had  been  no 
vidgarity  to  idealize. 

True,  she  had  jilted  me,  but  that  was 
because  I — a  fool  of  common  clay — had 
dared  walk  in  where  angels  should  not 
have  trodden  unless  they  had  taken  the 
thirty  third  degree  of  holiness. 

Actual  count  made  by  one  of  our  num- 
ber showed  that  we  were  thirty,  and  all 
grown  up  men.  No  two  of  us  had  been 
known  to  each  other  previous  to  our 
meeting  in  this  mining  camp,  which  the 
first  comer  had  christened  Gulchburg 
even  before  he  had  set  up  his  stakes;  for, 
said  he  to  himself  (there  being  no  one 
else  to  say  it  to),  here  is  to  be  a  charac- 
teristic miners'  settlement,  and  it  should 
receive  a  characteristic  name. 

Gulchburg  was  a  hillside  covered  by 
trees,  boidders,  and  cabins.  The  trees 
were  chiefly  oaks,  the  boulders  glacial 
relics  of  the  Drift  epoch,  and  the  cabins 
planks  and  logs. 


Chipmunks  and  gray  squirrels  inhab- 
ited the  trees,  lizards  and  snails  the  boul- 
ders, dogs  and  men  the  cabins.  Includ- 
ing the  dogs,  failure  to  enumerate  which 
in  the  foregoing  census  was  an  oversight 
of  mine  and  by  no  means  an  inten- 
tional slight,  our  population  was  forty 
two  souls — that  is,  accepting  the  theory 
that  the  canine  possesses  such  an  article 
of  spiritual  furniture,  which  I  firmly 
believe  and  shall  endeavor  to  prove  in 
another  story. 

This  heterogeneous  aggregation  dwelt 
together  in  amity  and  good  fellowshi]» 
until  the  advent  of  No.  43,  whose  name 
was  Sam  Sandy. 

Thereupon  some  little  discord  devel- 
oped, for  we  could  not  extend  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  a  man  who  would 
not  work,  no  matter  how  wealthy  he 
might  be. 

^'By  the  sweat  o'  yer  brow  shall  ye 
chew  three  squares  per  day,"  was  a 
favorite  aphorism  of  Si  Humphreys 
which  unconsciously  had  been  absorbed 
into  our  unwritten  code. 

I  well  remember  the  day  Sam  Sandy 
made  his  debut  in  Gulchburg.  How  he 
came  in  from  Silverine,  the  nearest  rail- 
road station  and  forty  miles  away,  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  explain. 

Certain  it  is  that  he  did  not  walk,  for 
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he  was  too  drunk  to  have  done  that;  he 
did  not  come  by  the  stage,  for  the  driver 
said  not,  and  I  know  the  driver  to  have 
been  a  tmthf  ul  man.  However,  he  came, 
and  that  is  the  main  point. 

He  came  from  nowhere  in  particular 
and  -had  no  calling  in  particular,  unless 
a  continual  calling  for  whisky  can  be 
said  to  represent  such.  He  was  drunk 
when  he  arrived,  manifestly  had  been  so 
from  time  immemorial,  and  evinced  a 
determination  to  remain  so  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

He  was  first  discovered  in  a  recum- 
bent position  on  Main  Street,  which 
was  the  only  street  in  town.  He  was 
picked  up  and  carried  into  the  rear  of 
the  saloon,  where  he  enjoyed  a  pallet 
and  ten  hours'  repose. 

Upon  awakening  he  at  once  ordered 
the  inevitable  dram,  and  was  promptly 
returned  to  sleep  thereby.  During  the 
day  I  endeavored  to  converse  with  him 
between  drinks. 

'*  Sorry  to  be  unpleasant,  partner," 
he  said,  "  but  the  truth  is,  I  want  noth- 
ing but  whisky  and  quiet; "  and  I  made 
the  mental  observation  that  as  between 
his  two  wants  he  gave  the  priority  to 
whisky. 

Drinks  over  Joe  Kipp's  bar  sold  at 
fifty  cents  retail,  fancies  one  dollar;  yet 
Sam  Sandy  seemed  to  have  no  limit  of 
purchase,  and  he  always  paid  in  United 
States  silver  coin  instead  of  the  gold 
dust  which  was  the  current  exchange. 

As  the  newcomer  did  not  become  a 
miner  like  the  rest  of  us,  we  naturally 
grew  suspicious  of  his  purpose  in  set- 
tling at  Gulchburg.  He  took  up  his 
residence  in  a  little  shack  higher  on  the 
hillside  than  the  camp  proper — a  domi- 
cile which  had  been  abandoned  by  Si 
Humphreys  because  his  partner  had 
died  there  of  delirium  tremens,  and  Si 
imagined  the  place  to  be  "  hanted." 

The  partner  was  buried  under  the  dirt 
floor  of  the  shanty,  which  as  yet  was  our 
entire  cemetery.  Sam  "Sandy  had  been 
apprised  of  this  burial,  but  he  replied 
that  he  was  not  at  all  superstitious  and 
had  no  fear  of  the  "  liant." 

So  he  slept  nightly — ^and  daily  as  well 
— ^upon  a  plank  bunk  almost  immedi- 
ately above  the  grave  of  Pete  Harper,  no 
doubt  conceiving  a  sort  of  fellow  feeling 
for  the  victim  of  liis  own  failing. 


Harper's  successor  was  a  man  of  few 
words,  but  those  words  were  couched  in 
elegant  diction,  and  this  fact  constituted 
one  of  the  counts  in  the  indictment 
tacitly  found  against  him  by  the  indus- 
trious population  of  Gulchburg. 

"  We  do'  want  no  high  toned  galoot 
sashayin'  round  these  diggings,  nohow," 
remarked  Sim  Leech,  partly  to  a  glass 
of  liquor  and  partly  to  Joe  Kipp,  who 
had  served  him  with  it.  "  What's  the 
use  o'  havin'  a  ornery  cuss  like  Sam 
Sandy  aslingin'  of  dictionary  English 
into  this  yere  camp,  I  want  to  know?  " 

"  He  pays  his  money  0.  K.,"  returned 
Kipp,  who  by  virtue  of  the  revenue  .ac- 
cruing to  himself  was  disposed  to  be 
lenient  with  the  loafer. 

As  to  myself,  at  first  I  coincided  with 
the  general  sentiment  in  opposition  to 
Sam  Sandy,  chiefly  because  there  lurked 
in  my  own  mind  a  suspicion  that  he  had 
come  to  Gulchburg  as  a  spy  in  the  em- 
ploy of  some  capitalist  of  the  East  who 
had  heard  of  our  camp  as  a  place  likely 
to  develop  astonishing  deposits  of  pay 
ore,  and  who  desired  information  at  first 
hand  in  order  that  he  might  get  in  on 
the  ground  floor,  in  commercial  ver- 
nacular. 

This  suspicion  was  dispelled,  however, 
by  an  incident  which  occurred  during 
the  third  week  of  the  disturber's  Tcsi- 
dence  in  the  midst  of  us.  A  dozen  of  us 
were  discussing  that  old  familiar  topic. 
Woman,  one  night,  when  Sam  Sandy 
came  staggering  into  Kipp's  and  flipped 
down  a  half  dollar  on  the  bar. 

It  was  clearly  evident  that  the  drunk- 
ard was  verging  perilously  near  the 
black  hell  of  delirium  tremens,  for  the 
wild  glare  in  his  eyes  and  the  spasmodic 
muscular  twitcliing  of  his  whole  frame 
betokened  the  imminent  onset.  Sim 
Leech  had  just  remarked  in  his  depre- 
catory drawl: 

^^  Dang  women,  anyhow !  I'd  ruther 
have  a  good  healthy  dog  round  the 
house  than  any  blamed  ornery  woman 
I  ever  see  yet.  Women  is  all  dang 
fools!" 

Just  then  Sara  Sandy  did  a  most  re- 
markable thing:  he  set  down  his  glass 
only  half  emptied.  Then  he  turned  his 
fiery  gaze  full  and  fierce  upon  the 
traducer  of  our  mothers  and  our  sweet- 
hearts. 
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Steadying  his  shaking  form  by  clutch- 
ing the  bar,  he  drew  himself  up  almost 
majestically  as  he  said  in  a  bold  but 
husky  voice : 

*^  Mr.  Leech,  your  observation  is  un- 
worthy of  a  man/^ 

Whether  it  was  the  enchaining  mania 
of  Sam  Sandy's  eyes  which  restrained 
Leech  from  whipping  out  his  revolver 
and  dispensing  with  an  undesirable 
citizen  then  and  there,  or  whether  it  was 
the  sublime  fearlessness  with  which  the 
words  were  uttered,  I  shall  leave  to  con- 
jecture; it  is  a  fact  that  Leech  did  not 
move,  but  sat  rigid  under  the  speaker's 
glare. 

It  was  several  seconds  before  Sam 
Sandy  continued: 

^MYomen,"  he  said,  ^^are  God's  best 
gifts  to  men,  and  I  retain  just  enough 
of  my  former  manhood  to  resent  any 
imputation  cast  upon  them  by  another 
of  my  sex.  While  I  yet  live,  the  poison 
breath  of  slander  shall  not  wither  the 
white  flowers  of  this  world's  wilderness 
without  my  voice  being  lifted  up  in  pro- 
test. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  haVe  not  long  to  live, 
for  I  have  come  here  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  drinking  myself  to  death,  and 
thus  terminating  the  existence  of  a 
being  whose  inordinate  appetite  for 
liquor  has  caused  him  to  lose  the  affec- 
tion of  the  truest  and  sweetest  woman 
on  God's  footstool.  How  could  she  con- 
tinue loving  a  drunken  wretch  like  me  ? 
I  came  away  from  her,  knowiug  that 
my  absence  would  be  a  thousand  times 
better  than  my  presence. 

"  I  came  here,  out  of  the  world,  to  die 
a  dog's  death  as  I  deserve,  and  thereby 
to  free  this  good  woman  from  the  bond 
which  unites  her  with  such  an  unworthy 
MTetch  as  liquor  has  made  me.  I  am  un- 
armed. Whatever  happens  to  me,  I  shall 
carry  down  into  my  grave  beside  that 
other  drunkard  on  the  hillside  yonder 
the  consciousness  that  with  perhaps  my 
last  breath  I  have  resented  a  vile  slur 
against  that  sex  of  which  my  wife  is  the 
noblest  example  I  have  known — and 
that  consciousness  will  make  mv  dust 
blossom  when  my  accursed  soul  has  left 
it ! " 

He  walked  out,  leaving  the  half  glass 
of  liquor  untouched,  and  we  watched 
him  clini])iiig  slowly  to  the  graveyard 


shanty  up  the  steep  hillside;  and  to  me 
it  seemed  that  Sam  Sandy  was  walking 
directly  into  the  north  star,  which  flung 
down  inviting  rays  over  the  crest. 

Thereafter  I  befriended  the  man  as 
best  I  could.  Sim  Leech  muttered  in 
suppressed  rage  for  some  moments  after 
the  champion  of  womankind  left;  the 
saloon,  but  he  made  no^further  sign. 

A  few  days  after  this  episode  Joe 
Kipp  astonished  the  gathering  in  his 
saloon  by  announcing  that  Sam  Sandy 
had  been  there  just  before  dusk  for  his 
regular  liquor,  and  had  also  borrowed  a 
six  shooter,  stating  that  he  desired  to 
shoot  a  squirrel.  ' 

fc  "  I  bet  the  preacher's  alayin'  fer  me/' 
was  Sim  Leech's  comment,  "  an'  I'd  jest 
like  to  play  a  dooet  o'  popgun  music 
longside  o'  him." 

^-  The  next  morning  it  transpired  that 
Sam  Sandy,  instead  of  shooting  a  squir- 
rel, had  shot  and  killed  one  of  the 
regular  population  of  Gulchburg — no, 
not  Sim  Leech,  merely  a  long,  lank  dog 
which  had  belonged  to  Pete  Harper, 
deceased. 

^^  Xow,  the  killing  of  a  dog  in  Gulch- 
burg was  a  serious  offense.  One  might 
have  toppled  over  a  Chinaman  or  a 
Mexican,  had  either  of  those  person- 
ages been  present,  and  the  act  would 
have  enveloped  him  with  an  aureole; 
but  to  kill  a  dog — an  unarmed  dog — 
was  the  unpardonable  sin  somewhere 
referred  to  in  holy  writ. 

The  report  soon  spread,  Sim  Leech 
being  its  diffusive  genius,  and  in  half  an 
hour  every  man  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  dropped  his  pick  and  fell  in  line  at 
Kipp's  to  march  upon  the  graveyard 
shant)'',  their  evident  design  being  to 
increase  forthwith  the  underground 
population  thereof. 

Sim  Leech  kicked  the  dead  dog  away 
from  the  door  outside  and  entered  the 
shanty  without  ceremony.  Sam  Sandy 
was  asleep  on  his  bunk.  His  worn 
broadcloth  coat  hung  over  the  rough 
board  in  which  Si  Humphreys  had  cut, 
with  fraternal  tenderness,  the  words: 

PETE     HARPER 

HIS  BITNK 

WHICH  WAS  KILLED   BY  SNAKES 

AGED  26  YEARS 

AUGUST    13    1888 
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"  Wake  up  yere ! ''  said  Leech,  shak- 
ing the  sleeper  roughly. 

The  drunkard  rolled  over,  opened 
his  bloodshot  eyes,  and  arose  to  a  sit- 
ting posture,  letting  his  feet  drop  out- 
side the  bunk. 

He  was  almost  sober,  having  slept 
much  later  than  was  his  wont.  When 
he  observed  the  crowd  of  men  peering 
in  through  the  doorway  he  evinced  no 
particular  surprise  and  no  whit  of  fear. 

'*  What  can  1  do  for  you,  gentlemen  ?  " 
he  inquired  politely. 

**  I'll  tell  ye  what  ye  kin  do,'^  replied 
Sim  Leech;  *'  ye  kin  explain  to  the  citi- 
zens o'  this  camp  how  ever  ye  come  to 
murder  a  pore  unarmed  dog — ^that's 
what  ye  kin  do  first !  " 

"  1  killed  that  dog,"  said  Sam  Sandy, 
"  because  he  had  a  habit  of  coming  here 
every  night  and  howling  like  a  lost  soul 
and  Bcratcliing  at  the  door.  I  couldn't 
sleep  and  I  shot  the  animal.^' 

'*  It's  because  Pete's  grave's  in  there," 
said  Si  Humphreys ;  "  that  dog  was  the 
best  friend  Pete  had ;  it  always  thought 
a  heap  o'  him,  an'  stuck  by  him  when 
nearly  everybody  else  had  give  him  the 
shake." 

"  Yes,"  put  in  Sim  Leech,  "  an'  now 
lie's  got  killed  fer  tryin'  to  git  to  Pete's 
grave.  The'  ain't  no  ornery  woman  on 
earth  would  'a'  stuck  by  a  man  like  that 
dog  has;  an'  that's  jest  why  I  p'pose  to 
clean  out  the  man  as  shot  him." 

The  champion  of  unarmed  dogs  fol- 
lowed this  statement  with  an  action 
familiar  to  most  of  us  in  Gulch  burg, 
but  Joe  Kipp  stepped  into  the  shanty 
and  grabbed  liis  arm. 

"  Reckon  you  don't  keel  over  no  man 
in  this  yere  graveyard  'ithout  givin'  him 
a  square  fight,  Sim  Leech! "  said  Kipp 
with  an  emphasis  which  the  dog  cham- 
pion knew  how  to  respect.  **  Sandy, 
you've  got  my  gun  there  in  yer  coat; 
he'p  yerse'f ." 

Sam  Sandy  merely  folded  his  arms 
and  looked  from  Kipp  to  the  rest  of  us 
at  the  door  and  then  again  to  Leech. 
He  said  in  a  quiet  voice : 

"  Mr.  Leech,  you  may  be  correct  in 
your  surmise  that  no  woman  would  cling 
to  a  man  as  that  dog  appears  to  have 
done,  especially  if  the  man  were  such  a 
ono  as  the  unfortunate  inebriate  who,  as 
I  am  informed,  rest-  under  tliat  plank. 


'So  woman  should  follow  a  man  to  such 
an  end,  because  no  such  man  deserves  a 
devotion  like  that.  Now,  gentlemen,  I 
have  no  wish  to  defend  myself.  As  I 
have  told  you,  I  do  not  care  to  live " 

**What  the  devil's  all  this  picnic 
getherin'  about  ? ''  demanded  the  stage 
driver,  pushing  aside  the  men  near  the 
door  and  entering  the  room.  **  Kipp, 
I've  got  the  darnedest  surprise  fer  ye 
that  ye  ever  see,  down  to  your  s'loon. 
I've  jest  driv  in,  an'  didn't  find  nobody 
anywheres  round  the  ranch,  so  I  casts 
about  an'  sees  this  yere  roundup  an'  I 
hustles  up  to  find  ye.  Come  on  down  to 
the  s'loon,  all  of  ye,  an'  if  I  don't  show  ye 
somethin'  as^ll  make  yer  eyes  bulge  out 
like  a  bungstopper,  then  Billy  Barnes  is 
a  tenderfoot !  " 

Convinced  by  the  stage  driver's  ear- 
nest manner  that  something  anomalous 
awaited  them  at  the  saloon,  the  miners 
followed  Barnes  down  the  hill  without 
further  ado,  Sim  Leech  even  forgetting 
to  carry  out  his  purpose  of  avenging 
the  murder  of  the  faithful  dog. 

I  lingered  a  moment  to  speak  a  sym- 
pathetic word  with  Sam  Sandy,  who  re- 
pulsed me  almost  rudely. 

"  I  am  not  worth  your  sympathy,  sir," 
he  said  pulling  on  his  shoes  and  prepar- 
ing to  don  his  coat. 

At  this  I  proceeded  down  the  hill, 
joined  the  crowd  in  Kipp's,  and  inquired 
into  the  nature  of  the  surprise  promised 
by  the  stage  driver. 

The  surprise  was  a  woman — first  of 
her  sex  to  set  a  daintv  foot  on  Gulch- 
burg  soil.  Even  Sim  Leech  appeared 
half  pleased,  but  all  of  us  were  embar- 
rassed. 

The  Woman  was  in  the  rear  room, 
whither  the  stage  driver  had  conducted 
her  for  want  of  a  fitter  place  of  enter- 
tainment. The  connecting  door  was 
closed  and  the  men  were  all  standing 
in  the  barroom  conversing  in  whispers. 

"  Y^'e  see,"  said  Barnes,  "  this  voro 
woman  takes  the  stage  at  Silverine;  I 
asks  her  where  she  ^ows  to  stop  off  at, 
an'  she  knocks  me  out  by  sayin'  Guleh- 
burg.  '  Gulchburg ! '  says  I.  '  Wliy, 
the'  ain't  nary  woman  there,  miss ' — 
although  she  ain't  so  young  but  what 
she  might  be  a  married  woman.  '  Well,' 
says  she,  '  that  doesn't  matter  at  all ; 
tlior's   a    mnn    there    I    want    to    see.' 
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'  Who  ? '  says  I.  '  Prof cj^sor  Alexander/ 
says  she — '  Samuel  T.  Alexander/ 

"  Then  I  says  the*  ain^t  no  college 
perfesser  hangin'  round  this  yere  camp, 
but  she  says  she  knows  what  she  knows 
an'  o*  course  I  brings  her  on;  but  now 
what'U  you  fellers  do  about  her? 
Where'll  she  sleep,  an'  all  that  ?  "  con- 
cluded the  driver,  anxiously. 

At  this  point  Sam  Sandy  entered  the 
saloon  to  acquire  his  morning  liquor, 
considerably  deferred  by  his  oversleep- 
ing and  the  informal  reception  of  citi- 
zens at  the  graveyard  shanty. 

"  This  yere  man  as  killed  the  dog 
likes  women,"  growled  Sim  Leech. 
"  Maybe  he  kin  take  keer  o'  the  female." 

"  Is  there  a  woman  here?  "  asked  the 
drunkard,  half  incredulously,  half  ap- 
prehensively, holding  his  untasted  glass 
a  few  inches  from  his  lips. 

"Yes,"  answered  Barnes,  ^'an*  the 
sweetest,  saddest  eyed  critter  I  ever  see 
sence  my  sister " 

The  glass  fell  from  Sam  Sandy's  hand 
and  he  clutched  wildly  at  the  bar. 

"  Guess  he's  got  'em  shore,  now,"  re- 
marked one  of  the  bystanders  to  Si 
Humphreys. 

"  No,  he  don't  look  like  Pete  did  when 
lie  was  took  with  'em,"  was  the  reply. 

"Pshaw!"  exclaimed  the  drunkard, 
not  having  heard  these  remarks.  **It 
can't  be  possible !  I  am  a  fool !  Here, 
Kipp,  another  glass — quick! " 

A  scream  was  heard  from  the  rear 
room — a  woman's  cry  of  mingled  ec- 
stasy and  pain,  of  doubt  and  hope,  of 
faith  and  fear,  and,  above  all,  of  love! 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  the 
woman  rushed  into  the  barroom,  her 
arms  outstretched,  and  a  light  within 
her  eyes  that  never  has  been  seen  on 
land  or  sea  save  by  those  who  have  suf- 
fered enough  to  comprehend. 

The  drunkard  seemed  to  straighten 
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up  and  reel  backward,  but  she  caught 
him  in  her  arms,  knocking  the  glass 
from  his  hand  as  she  reached  him.  It 
struck  the  bar  and  was  shattered,  some 
of  the  fragments  hitting  Sim  Leech  in 
the  face. 

"Oh,  Sammy!"  the  woman  cried, 
**  why  did  you  leave  me?  " 

Alice ! "  was  all  he  could  say. 
You  must  quit  this  awful  place  at 
once,"  his  wife  continued,  "  and  we  will 
go  to  Silverine.  We  can  begin  life  over 
again  there,  where  we  are  strangers.  I 
have  secured  the  principalship  in  the 
schools  for  you,  and  we  will  be  happy 
again.  Oh,  Sammy,  dear,  did  you  thjnk 
I  had  ceased  to  love  you  ?  " 

Professor  Samuel  T.  Alexander  was 
the  soberest  man  in  Joe  Kipp's  saloon. 
The  blood  clot  in  his  eyes  no  longer  fore- 
told delirium;  it  seemed  to  have  been 
transformed  into  something  more  like 
a  sudden  dawn  after  a  fierce  and  fearful 
night  of  storm. 

As  he  held  the  sobbing  woman  in  his 
arms,  close  to  his  heart,  he  lifted  his 
right  hand  above  her  head  and  raised 
his  eyes  towards  the  ceiling.  I  think, 
however,  he  saw  through  the  ceiling 
into  some  realm  invisible  to  the  rest  of 
us,  for  his  lips  moved  as  if  he  were  say- 
ing something— recording  a  vow,  may 
be — ^to  somebody  or  some  being  worlds 
away. 

Before  he  had  finished  whatever  it 
was  that  he  was  saying,  all  the  rest  of  us 
were  on  the  outside,  and  the  professor 
and  his  young  wife  had  the  saloon  to 
themselves.  Sim  Leech  made  a  remark 
in  his  characteristic  vein  which,  being 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  concession, 
I  deem  worthy  of  record  here. 

"Begad!"  said  Sim,  "darned  if  I 
don't  b'lieve  a  woman'll  stick  to  a  feller 
closter'n  what  a  dog  will,  er  jest  about 
as  clost ! " 
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It  might  have  been  better, 
It  might  have  been  worse, 
But  is  what  it  is  and  it's  no  good  to  grumble 
And  envy  the  getter, 
Or  fear  a  reverse. 
But  enjoy  what  we  have  be  it  never  so  humble. 
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A  Prince  of  Arabia. 


BY  GEORGE  HOLME. 

A  tale  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  the  Csesars.    A  companion  of  slaves  becomes  the  conqueror  of 

the  unconquerable. 


"  f  AM  a  prince !  '^  said  the  boy  proudly. 
1  "  He  will  say  nothing  else.  He 
will  do  nothing.  He  holds  up  his  head 
and  scorns  the  others." 

"  Let  him  go  with  them,  and  let  them 
do  what  they  like  with  him;  they  will 
soon  take  it  out  of  him/'  the  Roman  said 
lazily. 

And  then,  looking  air  the  low  browed 
man  who  stood  before  him  by  the  side 
of  the  dark  skinned  boy,  he  drew  his 
thick  eyebrows  together  over  his  high 
nose,  and  there  was  more  than  a  threat 
in  the  expression  of  his  face. 

"  Why  do  you  bring  the  slaves  here  to 
me?  "  he  added.  "  Are  you  not  master 
of  them?  " 

The  low  browed  man  bowed. 

"  But  the  others?  They  believe  this 
idle  tale  that  he  is  a  prince,  stolen  from 
his  people.  He  walks  like  a  prince,  like 
a  master;  they  treat  him  as  such." 

*^  Princes  Co  not  wear  the  dress  of 
slaves.  What  is  your  name,  boy,  and 
where  do  you  come  from?  " 

"  I  am  Yusef,  the  son  of  Ilbraliam,  in 
Arabia.  My  father's  herds  and  horses 
and  warriors  are  as  the  sands  of  the 
desert." 

*^  How  came  you  here?  " 

"  I  followed  a  caravan  to  listen  to  a 
story  teller,  for  four  nights  across  the 
sands.  My  servant  betrayed  me,  took 
my  horses,  and  when  the  merchants  sep- 
arated, left  me  with  them  who  brought 
me  to  a  strange  port,  and  sold  me  here. 
1 »  a  prince !  " 

^*  We  have  had  princes  here  before.  I 
am  sorry  there  is  not  one  here  now  to  be 
company  for  you,"  Horatio  sneered. 
"  We  had  a  prince  from  Briton,  who 
wore  skins,  and  another  from  Gaul. 
1'hey  are  both  away,  rowing  in  the  em- 
peror's galleys.  I  might  send  you  there 
were  you  old  and  strong  enough." 


The  Soman  sat  back  on  the  marble 
bench  in  the  hall  of  his  villa,  and  almost 
permitted  himself  a  laugh.  He  was  a 
young,  wiry  man,  with  a  shrewd,  harsh 
face,  narrow  and  battle  worn  for  one  so 
young. 

From  one  corner  of  his  forehead  a 
dark  scar  ran  to  the  edge  of  his  eyelid, 
which  curled  it  up  a  trifle,  and  gave  him 
a  very  ugly  look. 

Horatio  was  no  worse  than  the  other 
young  men  of  his  time,  but  he  had  gone 
early  to  the  war,  and  his  short  intervals 
at  Eome,  and  upon  his  estates,  had  been 
filled  with  "  life." 

Nothing  so  soft  as  sympathy  was  in 
his  nature.  He  had  not  much  sense  of 
humor;  but  even  he  could  see  a  laugh 
in  a  naked  stripling  of  a  slave  boy  ask- 
ing for  homage  as  a  prince. 

^*I  give  you  words  of  wisdom,"  the 
boy  replied.  "  My  father  is  a  great  war- 
rior, and  he  will  follow  after  me, 
and " 

"  Aild  kick  down  the  palace  of  the 
Ca?sars  with  his  horses'  hoofs!  You  are 
worth  your  price  as  a  jester.  If  you 
were  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  I  would 
keep  you  to  entertain  my  guests,  to 
bring  me  wine,  and  wait  upon  me,  to 
tell  us  some  of  those  tales  you  followed 
the  caravan  to  hear.  I  may  send  for 
you  before  the  dav  is  over.  Do  you 
know  a  horse  when  you  see  one?  " 

The  dark  red  came  up  in  the  boy's 
face,  and  he  did  not  answer. 

''Take  him  to  the  stables,"  the  Ro- 
man said,  and  waved  them  both  away. 

''  Come  along,"  grumbled  the  master 
of  the  slaves,  when  thev  were  out  of 
hearing.  ''If  you  had  been  civil  you 
might  have  had  a  soft  place  in  the  house, 
where  you  could  have  food  from  the 
feasts,  and  wine  when  it  was'left  in  the 
goblet." 
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A  look  of  contempt  came  into  the 
boy's  face. 

*'  Wine  is  drink  for  swine^  and  leav- 
ings from  a  table  food  for  dogs/*  he  said. 

The  slave  master  did  not  hear;  he 
was  wondering  what  he  could  do  with 
this  unruly  boy.  He  was  a  humane  man, 
at  whose  kindness  of  heart  Horatio  was 
always  sneering,  although  he  was  kept 
in  his  position  for  that  very  reason. 

With  BO  many  wars  where  captives 
were  taken,  there  was  no  lack  of  them; 
but  they  were  an  unruly  lot,  hard  to 
manage,  and  Horatio  was  quick  to  rec- 
ognize that  his  slaves  were  more  docile 
than  those  of  his  friends. 

The  stables  belonging  to  this  subur- 
ban villa  were  as  large  and  as  handsome 
as  the  villa  itself.  An  army  of  slaves 
was  busied  about  them. 

As  the  boy  drew  near,  a  man  came 
through  the  wide  door,  walking  between 
two  beautiful  black  horses,  whose  bits 
he  hi3ld,  and  who  hardly  touched  the 
ground  with  their  dainty  feet. 

With  a  cry  in  which  astonishment, 
joy,  and  almost  fear  were  mingled,  the 
young  Arabian  flung  himself  at  the 
nearest  horse,  and  threw  his  arms  about 
its  neck,  crying  out  endearing  words  in 
his  native  tongue. 

The  horses  answered  him  in  sounds 
which  seemed  almost  human,  and  the 
noise  was  taken  up  again  inside  the 
stables.  All  the  slaves  stopped  their 
work  to  look. 

The  man  who  held  the  horses  let  the 
bits  drop,  and  threw  himself  to  the 
ground. 

He  was  not  dressed  as  a  slave,  but 
wore  a  tunic  with  a  border.  He  had  the 
same  dark  complexion  as  the  boy. 

Yusef  turned  and  saw  him,  and  his 
eyes  blazed  like  coals  of  fire.  The  man 
met  his  look  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 
There  was  guilt  and  fear  in  every  line 
of  his  face. 

He  turned  as  if  to  fly,  but  the  boy 
was  too  quick  for  him.  The  slender 
arm  flew  out  like  a  steel  spring,  and  the 
man  fell  to  the  ground  again,  a  doubled 
up  heap. 

He  had  struck  his  head  against  the 
stone  platform  which  led  down  from  the 
stable  door,  and  there  was  an  inertness 
like  death  In  the  whole  body. 

For  an  instant  the  slaves  stood  watch- 


ing the  lad  standing  there,  his  thin  nos- 
trils dilating,  vengeance  in  his  black 
eyes.  Then  the  master  of  the  slaves 
sprang  at  him. 

"  What  have  you  done?  *'  he  cried^  his 
voice  shaking  with  fear.  *^  You  will  die 
for  this !  You  have  killed  the  only  man 
who  can  drive  the  Arabian  racers,  upon 
which  the  master  has  staked  his  for- 
tune I  Take  up  the  Arabian,  send  for 
the  greatest  surgeon.  Lead  the  horses 
back  to  their  stalls !  " 

The  master  of  the  slaves  was  shout- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice,  spreading 
confusion  and  excitement  about  him. 

One  man  ran  to  the  heads  of  the  black 
horses,  and  as  he  touched  a  bit,  was 
lifted  from  his  feet  and  flung  to  the 
ground.  The  horses  seemed  like  paw- 
ing, black  demons,  snorting  and  plung- 
ing.     . 

Another  slave  who  approached  them 
met  the  same  fate. 

*'Let  them  alone  I*'  Yusef  said 
quietly. 

He  did  not  look  in  the  direction  of  the 
fallen  Arabian. 

The  master  of  the  slaves  had  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  villa,  and  in  his  excite- 
ment had  followed  him.  Now  he  came 
down  the  pathway  accompanied  by  Ho- 
ratio, a  look  in  his  face  which  only  his 
foes  in  battle  had  ever  seen  there. 

The  curled  up  eyelid  and  the  scar 
were  a  quivering  scarlet. 

*^  Take  the  Arabian  driver  into  your 
own  house,  and  have  his  hurt  looked 
to,**  he  said  to  the  master  of  the  slaves. 
'^  Have  the  steeds  stalled,  and  the  boy 
chained  and  brought  before  me.** 

The  head  stableman  stood  trembling 
before  the  master. 

^*The  steeds  are  like  wild  beasts," 
he  said.  "They  kill  every  slave  who 
touches  them.** 

And  then  he  followed  Horatio's 
glance  and  saw  the  boy  Yusef  standing 
tall  and  proud  and  contemptuous,  with 
his  arm  flung  about  the  head  of  one  of 
the  horses,  while  the  other  steed  was 
rubbing  its  nose  against  his  shoulder. 

"  These  are  my  horses,  0  Horatio !  " 
the  boy  said.  "  My  steeds  that  my  ser- 
vant,** he  motioned  towards  the  inson- 
sible  Arabian,  "  stole  from  me,  leaviii.!: 
me  to  bondage.    I  demand  my  own.'* 

"  The    Arabian    driver    is    stM-iously 
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hurt/^  the  master  of  the  slaves  report- 
ed at  this  point.  "  If  he  does  not  die, 
he  vill  not  be  able  to  walk  for  many 
days/^ 

Horatio  commanded  many  men  be- 
caase  he  was  first  able  to  command  him- 
self. 

"  Let  the  boy  lead  the  horses  to  the 
stalls,  and  then  be  brought  to  me. 
Never  mind  the  irons.''  And  so  saying, 
he  walked  back  towards  the  villa. 

4:  a|:  4:  4* 

The  sun  was  shining  upon  the  course 
of  the  chariot  race.  Already  the  horses 
and  drivers  were  there,  going  slowly  up 
and  down  and  sweeping  around  the  goal 
one  by  one,  while  the  Roman  nobles  and 
people  watched  them  and  laid  wagers 
upon  the  result. 

In  a  conspicuous  place,  with  other 
officers  of  the  army,  showed  the  narrow, 
scarred  face  of  Horatio. 

They  whispered  among  the  seats  that 
Horatio  would  probably  soon  go  back 
into  the  provinces,  or  to  seek  new 
worlds. 

"  He  staked  everything  upon  his  Ara- 
bian horses,  but  the  driver  had  a  quar- 
rel with  a  slave,  and,  pretending  to  be 
seriously  hurt,  was  put  to  bed  and  band- 
aged. But  that  night  he  ran  away,  some 
say  out  of  fear  of  the  slave  whom  he 
had  injured.  The  horses  are  driven  by 
the  slave,  who  is  a  mere  lad,  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  a  bit." 

At  that  instant  the  horses  and  chariot 

of   Horatio   passed  by.     The  chariot, 

'heavy  and  unadorned,  the  horses,  black, 

gentle  looking  creatures,  driven,  as  the 

soldier  had  said,  by  a  mere  lad — Yusef ! 

After  the  driver  had  been  carried 
away,  Horatio  had  called  the  boy  to  him 
and  bidden  him  care  for  the  horses,  and 
make  ready  to  drive  them  in  the  great 
race. 

^^  I  will  care  for  them/'  said  the  bov 
proudly,  "for  they  are  my  own;  they 
were  brought  up  in  my  tent  as  my  broth- 
ers, but  drive  them  in  your  race,  I  will 
not.'' 

"  Then  you  will  die/'  said  Horatio. 

The  boy  looked  at  him  with  a  face  as 
proud  as  his  own. 

"  What  is  death  to  the  son  of  Ilbra- 
hamin  captivity!" 

Horatio  sat  looking  at  him  with  his 
thin  face  upon  his  hand,  which  had 


hewn  down  many  a  foe.  He  knew  pride 
and  bravery  when  he  saw  it. 

*'  Son  of  Ilbraham,"  he  said, "  win  me 
the  chariot  race,  and  I  swear  by  the  gods 
that  I  will  send  you  back  to  your 
desert." 

"  And  my  brothers,  the  steeds,  with 
me?" 

Horatio  hesitated  and  then  gave  a 
laugh. 

"  I  ought  to  keep  you  and  make  you  a 
Roman  citizen.  Yes.  Your  steeds  shall 
go  with  you!  But ^fail!  And  be- 
fore you  are  iaken  by  my  creditors  I  will 
kill  you.  It  is  victory  and  liberty  and 
life,  or — death!  '^ 

"  I  am  already  free !  "  the  boy  replied. 
*  *  *  * 

Following  close  upon  the  chariot  of 
Horatio  there  came  another,  scarlet  and 
gold,  drawn  by  four  bright  chestnut 
horses,  also  showing  by  their  noses  and 
ears  and  feet,  that  they  were  of  Arabian 
breed. 

As  Horatio's  glance  followed  them, 
he  rose  from  his  seat.  The  driver  wore 
about  his  head  a  broad  scarlet  fillet 
whose  ends  fluttered  behind  him.  His 
face  was  dark. 

Horatio  gave  a  shrill  whistle,  and 
Yusef  looked  up  at  him.  The  boy's 
clean  limbs  were  brown  and  satinv.  lie 
was  clothed  only  in  a  strip  of  cloth 
wound  about  his  chest  and  waist. 

Horatio  pointed  towards  the  scarlet 
and  gold  chariot,  and  Yusef  followed 
his  finger. 

The  driver  never  looked  past  liis 
horses,  but  Yusef 's  eyes  grew  fiery  as  he 
saw  his  Arabian  servant,  the  man  who 
had  betrayed  him,  here  contesting  with 
him,  against  his  liberty,  his  return 
home,  his  very  life. 

The  boy's  thin  lips  set  themselves. 

The  chariots  all  swung  round  in  lino, 
twelve  of  them,  and  the  signal  was 
given. 

With  a  rapid  movement  the  Arabian 
took  the  inside.  This  was  the  shortest 
route,  but  the  place  of  greatest  danger, 
as  the  turns  were  so  short  around  the 
goal.    Yusef  took  the  extreme  outside. 

Six  times  were  they  to  go  around.  For 
three  turns  the  boy  held  his  horses  in 
the  outer  place,  their  heads  even  with 
the  foremost  horses,  which  were  always 
the  chestnuts  driven  bv  the  Arabian. 
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Then,  when  they  had  forged  ahead  of 
tlbie  other  ohariots,  at  the  fourth  turn, 
Yusef  gave  a  sharp  cut  across  the 
course,  rapid  as  a  flash  of  light,  and 
came  in  close  to  the  one  of  scarlet  and 
gold. 

Horatio  sat  impassive,  erect.  All  his 
fortune,  everything,  was  heing  carried 
in  that  dark  chariot,  driven  by  that  lithe 
boy  with  his  own  life  in  his  hands. 

As  the  chariots  came  together,  the 
scarlet  filleted  head  turned,  and  an  evil 
light  came  into  the  narrow  eyes  of  the 
man  who  looked  upon  his  master,  his 
prince,  whom  he  had  betrayed. 

Then  his  long  whip  swung  over  the 
heads  of  his  horses  and  they  went  on, 
fairly  skimming  the  ground. 

That  look  seemed  to  have  distracted 
Yusef,  for,  for  the  first  time  his  horses 
dropped  a  trifle  behind. 

A  little  groan  went  up  from  Horatio's 
friends,  but  he  sat  like  a  stoic,  watching 
tlie  boy. 

Once  more  they  passed  and  then — 
there  was  the  goal,  and  the  sweep  down 
to  the  dropping  fit  g! 


"  See  the  boy !  '^  a  man  shouted.  "  He 
is  tugging  at  the  reins !  He  has  lost  his 
head!'^ 

.  Yusef  seemed  to  be  drawing  his  horses 
back.  Men  watched  him  breathless.  Al-  * 
most  in  behind  the  scarlet  and  gold 
chariot  he  drew.     They  were  turning 
the  goal! 

Suddenly,  nobody  saw  how,  there  was 
a  jolt,  the  scarlet  and  gold  chariot  was 
thrown  with  a  crash  like  an  explosion 
against  the  wall,  splinters  flew,  and  a 
writhing  mass  of  wood  and  horses 
plunged  together,  the  man  with  the 
scarlet  fillet  in  their  midst.  Behind 
him,  powerless  to  stop  themselves,  hor- 
ror struck,  came  the  following  chariots. 

Yusef  uncoiled  a  whip  like  a  stinging 
serpent,  and  it  flew  over  the  heads  of  the 
blacks 

"On!  On!''  he  shouted,  and  the 
blacks  almost  sprang  through  the  air. 

Yusef  had  pushed  aside  the  chariot  "of 
his  servant  with  his  iron  shod  wheel, 
and  leaving  him  in  ruins  behind  him, 
he  swept  alone  under  the  flag,  winning 
liberty  and  life. 


Spottswood's  Successor. 

BY  MAX  J.  HARVEY. 

The  mysterious  shift  in  the  firemen  of  engine  No.  29.    Ward  Johnson's  suspicions,  and  wiiat 

occurred  when  the  expected  happened. 


WARD  JOHNSOX,  engineer  of  ITo. 
29,  was  about  to  pull  out  of  Car- 
ville,  on  his  run  of  seventy  eight  miles 
northward  to  Dermore,  when  a  tall, 
solemn  looking  man,  in  the  garb  of  a 
fireman,  walked  down  the  platform  to 
the  cab,  and  handed  him  a  letter. 

The  engineer  noticed  that  it  was  in- 
closed in  one  of  the  company's  official 
envelopes,  and  a  glance  at  the  signature 
left  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness.  It  ran 
thus : 

Ward  Johnson  : 

Dear  Sir — ^Tlie  bearer,  Valentine  Appleton,  will 
take  the  place  of  James  Spottswood,  as  fireman  on 
No.  29,  under  yonr  chATfre.  Mr.  Spottswood  will 
report  at  this  office.  This  order  will  take  effect 
immediately. 

Respectfully, 

R.  H.  TiMMONS, 

Supt  D.  &  C.  R.  R. 
The  solemn  looking  Appleton  kept  his 


€yes  on  the  face  of  the  engineer  until  he 
had  read  the  few  lines,  and  then  re- 
marked in  a  deep  bass  voice : 

"  Mr.  Timmons  meant  to  send  me  over 
last  night,  but  an  accident  prevented  my 
reaching  Carville  in  time.  He  was  will- 
ing that  I  should  wait  until  tomorrow, 
but  there  was  no  need  of  my  lying  idle.'^ 

"  You  seem  to  be  ready  to  take  hold," 
remarked  the  engineer;  '^  so  you  may  as 
well  step  aboard.  I  suppose  you've  had 
some  experience." 

^^  Yes,  on  the  P.  and  Q.,'^  replied  the 
new  man,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  given 
to  words. 

He  stepped  into  the  cab,  standing  well 
back  until  Jim  Spottswood  should  make 
way  for  him. 

The  old  fireman  lifted  the  lid  of  the 
box  on  the  left,  on  which  rested  a  shiny 
cushion,  took  out  some  articles  of  cloth- 
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ing  belonging  to  himself,  and  tlien 
stepped  oif  upon  the  platform. 

"It^s  queer  business/'  remarked  John- 
son, "but  I  hope  it  means  promotion, 
Jim/' 

"Shouldn't  wonder  if  it  did,"  ob- 
served  the  new  fireman,  placing  his 
bundle  in  the  receptacle  from  which 
Spottswood  had  taken  his  property. 
Then  he  glanced  around  to  decide  what 
he  ought  to  do  next. 

The  old  fireman  waved  the  others  a 
salute  and  started  at  a  brisk  walk  up 
the  platform,  at  the  moment  the  flat 
gong  in  the  roof  of  the  cab  sounded. 

Instantly,  the  engineer  gave  the  throt- 
tle lever  a  slight  twitch,  and  No.  29  re- 
sponded with  such  vigor  that  the  huge 
driving  wheels  spun  around  with  light- 
ning-like swiftness.  In  a  flash,  steam 
was  shut  off,  and  then  admitted  with 
more  care  into  the  cylinders. 

At  the  same  time,  a  jerk  on  the  handle 
of  an  iron  rod,  running  out  over  the 
boiler,  caused  the  curved  pi])es,  opening 
close  to  the  track  in  front  of  each  for- 
ward driver,  to  gush  each  a  stream  of 
3^ellow  sand,  which  was  ground  to  paste 
under  the  immense  weight.  But  the 
drivers  held,  and  the  speed  rapidly  in- 
creased. 

The  pufling  of  No.  29  was  loud  and 
labored,  and  myriads  of  sparks,  as  large 
as  marbles,  were  hurled  fifty  feet  in  air 
from  the  smoke  stack,  and  rattled  like 
hail  upon  the  roofs  of  the  cars.  The 
throbs  ran  closer  and  closer  together, 
until  a  speed  of-  perhaps  a  dozen  miles 
an  hour  was  attained. 

Then  the  engineer  "  linked  her  up  " — 
that  is,  drew  the  reversing  rod  nearer 
the  perpendicular,  and  dropped  the 
catch  in  place  so  as  to  hold  it  there. 

This  shut  off  the  steam  in  the  cylin- 
ders before  it  followed  the  piston  heads 
half  their  length,  making  the  force  more 
in  the  nature  of  an  elastic  blow  than  a 
continuous  pressure.  Without  such 
clipping  of  the  steam,  high  speed  is  un- 
attainable. 

Ward  Johnson  felt  a  little  resentful 
at  the  manner  in  which  his  new  fireman 
was  foisted  upon  him. 

The  civil  service  rules  which  prevailed 
on  the  D.  and  C.  required  a  fireman  of  a 
passenger  train  first  to  serve  on  a  freight 
engine,  or  as  a  brakeman — but  here  was 


a  man  shoved  into  a  berth  only  one 
grade  lower  than  that  of  the  engineer, 
who  had  never  seen  a  day's  service  on 
the  road. 

"  111  let  him  alone  and  see  if  he  knows 
his  business." 

So,  sitting  in  his  place  on  the  right  of 
the  cab,  with  his  forearm  resting  on  the 
window  slide,  his  left  hand  loosely  grasp- 
ing the  lever,  and  his  keen  eyes  peering 
from  under  his  close  fitting  cap  at  the 
winding  track  as  it  swept  under  the  en- 
gine. Ward  Johnson  appeared  to  take  no 
note  of  the  movements  of  the  new  fire- 
man. 

All  the  same,  however,  the  man  was  in 
his  field  of  vision,  and  nothing  that  he 
did  escaped  the  keen  eyes  of  the  engi- 
neer. 

Moan^hiJe7  Valentine  Appleton  con- 
ducted himself  as  if  in  no  need  of 
instruction.  Standing  in  front  of  the 
tender,  he  looked  at  the  steam  gauge  and 
saw  that  it  marked  150  degrees,  while 
Xo.  29  occasionally  spit  out  a  little  su- 
perfluous steam  from  her  chest,  with  a 
shuddering  racket  almost  as  bad  as  the 
shrieking  of  the  whistle. 

Lifting  the  latch  of  the  furnace  door 
with  a  kick  of  liis  foot,  the  fireman 
swnmg  it  back,  leaving  it  thus  until  the 
finger  on  the  gau^e  had  swung  back 
several  degrees.  Then  he  flung  half  a 
dozen  shovelfuls  of  coal  upon  the  glow- 
ing mass  and  banged  the  door  shut. 

lie  next  rakea  down  several  huge 
chunks  from  the  top  of  the  heap  in  the 
tender,  and  with  two  or  three  sturdy 
blows  of  the  big  hammer,  broke  them 
into  smaller  pieces,  ready  for  the  fur- 
nace. 

'*  He's  no  green  hand,"  muttered 
Ward  Johnson;  '*  he  couldn't  be  any  bet- 
ter than  Jim,  but  may  I  be  shot  if  he 
isn't  as  good !  " 

Six  miles  out  was  a  crossing,  so  rarely 
used,  that  the  bell  of  No.  29  was  often 
mute  while  passing  it,  which  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  road.  The  cross- 
ing was  hardly  perceptible. 

To  the  amazement,  however,  of  the 
engineer,  his  new  fireman  began  ringing 
the  boll  when  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
distant,  never  ceasing  until  the  crossing 
was  left  behind  them. 

"  Hang  me,  if  he  doesn't  know  the 
road  at^  well  as  I  do!  " 
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Bear  Wallow,  ten  miles  from  Carville, 
was  the  first  station  at  which  the  train 
stopped.  One  woman  and  two  men  were 
waiting  to  board  it. 

One  of  the  men  stood  well  down  the 
platform  apart  from  the  others.  He 
narrowly  watched  the  engine  as  it  glided 
past. 

He  and  the  new  fireman,  whose  side 
of  the  cab  was  next  to  the  platform, 
looked  for  an  instant  in  each  other's  face, 
and  when  at  the  nearest  point,  each 
winked  significantly.  That  was  the  only 
sign  of  recognition  between  them. 

The  iim  of  No.  29  from  Carville, north 
to  Dermore,  was  made  in  the  forenoon, 
but  in  returning,  the  start  was  at  eight 
o'clock,  so  that  the  entire  trip  in  that 
direction  was  by  night. 

Upon  the  arrival  at  Dermore  the  en- 
gineer turned  his  engine  over  to  Valen- 
tine, instructing  him  to  bring  the  train 
into  the  station  at  a  quarter  to  eight 
that  evening.  Appleton  nodded  his  head 
to  imply  that  the  order  would  be  obeyed. 

Then  he  ran  down  to  the  roundhouse, 
drew  the  fires  of  No.  29,  raked  out  the 
clinkers,  cleaned  with  waste  cotton  every 
part  of  the  machinery  that  needed  clean- 
ing; refilled  the  oil  cans  and  the  tender, 
and,  in  short,  did  everything  that  a 
]nodel  fireman  would  have  done. 

About  noon,  having  donned  his  street 
dress,  he  sauntered  up  town,  and  making 
sure  that  no  one  was  observing  him, 
slipped  into  a  telegraph  office,  and  sent 
olf  three  despatches — one  to  Carville, 
one  to  Bear  Wallow,  and  one  to  Rattle- 
snake Gorge.    All  were  in  cipher. 

When  Engineer  Johnson  came  down 
to  the  station  a  few  minutes  before  eight 
that  evening,  he  found  the  express  wait- 
ing and  No.  29 blowing  off  steam.  Every- 
thing was  so  neat,  and  in  such  good  form, 
that  as  he  stepped  into  the  cab,  he  said : 

'*  Well,  Appleton,  I  don't  want  a  bet- 
ter fireman  than  you." 

"  Thank  you,  and  1  don't  wish  to  serve 
under  a  better  engineer." 

This  was  the  only  conversation  that 
passed  between  the  two  for  the  next 
hour.  They  had  uttered  mutually  com- 
plimentary words,  and  yet  the  engineer 
distrusted  his  new  assistant. 

^*  I  believe  he's  in  league  with  a  gang 
of  train  robbers,"  was  the  suspicion  that 
gradual) V  enibetldod  itself  in  his  iiiijid. 


The  night  was  cloudy  and  dark.  On 
either  hand  stretched  the  dismal  wastes 
of  pine,  which  came  out  with  vivid  dis- 
tinctness, under  the  glare  of  the  locomo- 
tive's headlight,  to  be  swallowed  the  next 
instant  in  the  world  of  gloom  to  the 
rear. 

Here  and  there  a  passing  glimpse  was 
caught  of  some  settler's  cabin,  with  the 
faces  perhaps  of  man  and  wife  peering 
out  at  the  train  as  it  thundered  past,  and 
then  followed  mile  after  mile  of  dreary 
woods,  unrelieved  by  a  sign  of  life. 

It  was  past  ten  when  the  next  halt 
was  made  at  Bear  Wallow,  near  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  pine  barrens. 
This  station  being  on  the  left  of  the 
engine,  came  more  immediately  under 
the  eye  of  the  fireman. 

The  stop  was  brief,  and  he  sat  with  the 
bell  cord  loosely  grasped,  and  his  head 
out  of  the  cab,  watching  the  movements 
of  the  persons  on  the  platform.  Several 
boarded  the  train,  but,  so  far  as  could  be 
seen,  no  one  got  off — that  is,  while  the 
cars  were  standing  still. 

But  as  the  last  one  was  passing  the 
lower  end  of  the  station,  the  fireman 
noted  a  dark  figure  as  it  leaped  from  the 
rear  platform  and  darted  away  in  the 
gloom. 

"  That  was  well  done,"  muttered  Ap- 
pleton, **  and  no  one  observed  liim." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  individ- 
ual to  whom  he  referred  was  the  one 
who  had  exchanged  winks  with  the  fire- 
man on  the  morning  run. 

It  was  during  the  following  week  that 
the  engineer  and  fireman  had  a  brief 
conversation,  while  waiting  for  the  sig- 
nal to  start  on  their  southern  run. 

**  Appleton,  were  you  ever  in  a  hold 
up?" 

"Yes;  twice." 

"  Where  ?  "  - 

"  On  the  Iron  Mountain,  some  years 
ago,  at  Walnut  Ridge,  when  the  James 
and  Younger  boys  ran  tilings,  and  later 
in  Kansas  by  the  Dalton  gang." 

"  Don't  vou  think  it  about  time  we  re- 
cei ved  a  visit  ?  " 

"  Whv  ?  " 

"  There's  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the 
express  for  Carville." 

"But  how  can  iJiey  know  anything 
about  it  ?  " 

"  Tlicv  liavc  a  wav  of  loarnin«?  such 
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things,  or  there's  no  saying  wliere  their 
confederates  are " 

The  gong  clicked  overhead,  the  fire- 
man pulled  the  bell  rope,  the  engineer 
the  lever,  and  conversation  ended. 

The  night  was  clear  and  crisp.  The 
moon  would  not  rise  until  eleven,  before 
which  time  the  express  ought  to  reach 
Carville. 

The  sky  was  studded  with  stars,  and  a 
gentle  breeze  stole  through  the  pine  bar- 
rens which  lined  both  sides  of  the  D. 
and  C.  Railroad,  between  Rattlesnake 
Gorge  and  Bear  Wallow,  but  as  No.  29 
plunged  into  the  world  of  darkness,  she 
seemed  to  leave  everything  pertaining  to 
life  behind.  All  was  gloom  and  loneli- 
ness and  desolation. 

Had  Engineer  Johnson  been  watching 
his  fireman  closelv,  he  would  have  seen 
him  do  a  singular  thing,  shortly  after 
leaving  Rattlesnake  Gorge. 

He  lifted  the  lid  of  the  box  on  which 
the  cushion  rested,  and  while  fumbling 
among  the  waste  and  other  articles, 
slipped  a  loaded  revolver  into  the  bosom 
of  his  working  shirt. 

He  kept  his  back  towards  his  engineer 
for  some  minutes  before  and  after  doing 
this,  and  no  suspicion  was  awakened. 

Resuming  his  seat  on  the  side  of  the 
cab,  the  fireman  spent  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  peering  into  the  gloom. 

"  This  must  l^e  pretty  near  the  spot," 
he  reflected.  *^  It  can't  be  the  bo,ys  have 
made  a  blunder — ah !  there  it  is !  " 

At  that  moment  they  were  rounding  a 
curve,  the  woods  so  shutting  out  the 
view,  that,  with  tjje  help  of  the  head- 
light, the  men  in  the  cab  could  see  but 
a  short  distance  in  front. 

Being  on  the  outside  of  the  curve,  the 
fireman  made  his  discovery  an  instant 
ahead  of  the  engineer.  Some  one  was 
vigorously  swinging  a  red  light  between 
the  rails,  as  a  signal  for  the  train  to 
stop. 

A  second  later  the  engineer  shut  off 
steam,  reversed,  readmitted  the  steam, 
and  applied  the  brakes  with  a  rigidity 
that  sent  a  series  of  troubles  through 
every  car.  Looking  at  the  fireman,  he 
called: 

^^  A  hold  up  as  sure  as  a  gun !  We^re 
in  for  it!" 

The  words  were  in  his  mouth,  when 
there  was  a  crash  and  jingle  of  glass  at 


his  side,  and  his  cheek  was  cut  by  the. 
fragments,  although  the  missile  inflicted 
no  other  injury.' 

It  was  fired  in  pure  wantonness,  since 
Johnson  was  doing  his  utmost  to  stop 
the  train,  and  remained  at  the  throttle 
until  the  wheels  ceased  to  revolve. 

Just  before  this  took  place,  a  man, 
with  his  face  masked,  leaped  upon  the 
platform  in  front  of  the  express  car,  and 
hurriedly  climbed  over  the  rear  of  the 
tender. 

He  grasped  a  Winchester,  and  his  eye 
being  upon  the  engineer,  he  did  not 
notice  the  fireman,  who  crouched  low  in 
the  tender. 

"Hold  that  engine  where  she  is  till 
you  get  orders  to  go  ahead,  or  I'll " 

The  stooping  fireman  let  fly  with  his 
revolver  just  then  into  the  face  of  the 
miscreant,  who,  with  a  suppressed  cry, 
leaped  forward,  almost  falling  over  him, 
and  bringing  the  rattling  coal  around 
them  both. 

Without  moving  his  position,  Apple- 
ton  wrenched  the  Winchester  from  the 
spasmodic  grasp  of  the  other,  and  slip- 
ping his  revolver  into  his  pocket,  he  de- 
liberately donned  the  mask  and  som- 
brero. 

"  Good  heavens,  what  have  j'ou 
done  ?  "  exclaimed  the  terrified  Johnson. 

"  Sent  one  of  'em  over  the  Divide." 

"They'll  kill  us  both!" 

"  They'll  try  it.  Keep  your  place,  and 
don't  lift  a  finger." 

The  confusion  and  excitement  attend- 
ing the  attack  on  the  train  prevented  the 
assailants  learning,  for  some  minutes, 
what  had  taken  j)lace  on  the  engine. 

The  masked  men  were  running  along- 
side the  cars,  some  discharging  their 
weapons  in  the  air,  all  shouting  and 
doing  their  utmost  to  make  the  scene  a 
pandemonium. 

Tliere  had  been  a  raising  of  windows 
and  thrusting  out  of  heads,  but  the 
whistling  bullets  and  fierce  warnings 
caused  a  quick  withdrawal  and  a  wild 
panic  among  the  passengers. 

In  the  midst  of  the  frantic  attempts 
of  the  people  to  hide  their  valuables  and 
find  safety,  the  front  and  rear  door  of 
each  car  was  shoved  open,  and  a  fright- 
ful figure  in  a  wide  sombrero,  with 
masked  face  and  a  gun,  called  out : 

"  Keep  quiet  where  you  are,  and  don't 
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stick  your  head  out  of  the  windows,  and 
you  won't  get  hurt.  Wliat  we're  after  is 
in  the  express  car/' 

Naturally  the  latter  was  the  first  point 
to  receive  serious  attention.  One  of  the 
robbers  struck  the  toe  of  his  boot 
viciously  against  its  door  and  called 
out: 

"  Open  quick  or  you'll  get  hurt !  *' 

There,  were  three  men  in  the  express 
car.  One  of  them  unfastened  the  door, 
and  drew  it  partly  inward,  but,  before 
the  miscreant  could  take  more  than  a 
single  step  forward,  there  was  a  blinding 
flash  and  report,  and  the  masked  figure 
slumped  to  the  ground  from  the  plat- 
form, between  the  cars,  and  never 
stirred. 

The  assailants  fell  back  in  temporary 
confusion,  opened  a  fusilade  upon  the 
car,  and  then  called  out  that  if  further 
resistance  was  made,  they  would  use 
dynamite. 

"  Go  ahead,'^  was  the  defiant  reply. 

Those  who  heard  the  threat  trembled, 
for  they  knew  its  terrible  meaning.  But 
fortunately  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
bluflf. 

The  criminals  had  not  prepared  them- 
selves for  such  sturdy  resistance,  but  the 
priae  almost  within  their  grasp  was  too 
tempting  to  be  relinquished,  and  the 
leader  began  building  a  fire  under  the 
express  car,  when  the  astounding  dis- 
covery was  made  that  the  train  was 
slowly  moving  forward. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  roared  the 
leader.    "  What's  Sam  doing?  " 

He  referred  to  the  man  who  had  first 
clambered  upon  the  engine,  and  the  re- 
ply was  prompt  from  one  who  came 
running  back  from  that  point : 

«  Sam's  dead." 

"  Shoot  the  engineer." 

Two  men  dashed  off,  eager  to  obey 
the  order,  but  all  that  they  found  of  in- 
terest in  the  tender  was  the  dead  body  of 
their  late  comrade,  Samuel  Sparks.  One 
of  the  men  knew  enough  to  throw  the 
engine  out  of  gear  and  bring  the  train 
to  a  stop. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  an  amaz- 
ing change  took  place  in  the  status  of 
affairs.  The  defenders  became  the  as- 
sailants. 

The  men  in  the  express  car  leaped  out 
in  the  gloom  and  began  firing  upon  the 


robbers.  Others  seemed  to  spring  up 
from  the  ground,  until  Kit  Bridges,  the 
leader,  shouted: 

"  Somebody  has  given  us  away,  boys, 
but  we  ain't  dead  yet." 

Kit  was  game,  and  as  his  comrades  fell 
away  from  him,  he  slowly  retreated, 
firing  as  he  went,  and  the  last  man  to 
withdraw. 

"  Shi  hold  on.  Kit!  "  called  some  one 
near  him  in  a  cautious  undertone. 

The  leader  stopped  short  on  hearing 
his  name,  and  looked  at  the  tall  figure 
with  a  mask  and  sombrero. 

"  AYhat  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  We've  been  sold  out." 

"  I  know  that ;  what  of  it?  This  is  no 
place  to  talk ;  but  who  was  the  man  ?  " 

"  Matt  Kelly." 

"What  do  you  know  about  him?  Wh# 
are  you  ?   I  don't  know  vour  voice  ?  " 

"  I'm  Matt  Kelly,  and.  Kit,  the  jig's 
up!" 

Before  the  leader  could  draw,  the  fire- 
man of  No.  29  leaped  upon  and  bore  him 
to  the  ground.  The  struggle  was  as 
brief  as  terrific. 

One  of  the  men  from  the  baggage  car 
ran  up  and  slipped  the  handcuffs  on  the 
fallen  chief,  while  the  fireman  whisked 
off  his  mask  and  sombrero,  since  he  was 
in  great  danger  of  being  mistaken  for 
one  of  the  criminals  by  the  excited  de- 
fenders of  the  train. 

The  captured  leader  was  taken  into 
the  express  car,  and  with  those  that  had 
fallen  in  the  affray,  carried  to  Dermore. 
the  end  of  the  run,  which  was  reached 
less  than  an  hour  behind  scheduled 
time. 

*^Val  Appleton,"  as  he  had  been 
known,  resumed  his  duties  on  No.  29, 
but  that  was  his  last  rim. 

He  had  been  employed  by  the  officials 
of  the  D.  and  C.  Boad,  who  had  received 
hints  that  the  Bridges  gang  intended  to 
hold  up  the  train,  whenever  a  certain 
amount  of  funds  should  be  shipped  from 
Dermore  to  Carville. 

Matt  Kelly,  the  famous  detective,  had 
served  as  fireman  on  an  Eastern  road, 
and  he  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  in  riding 
up  and  down  the  D.  and  C.  stopping  at 
different  stations,  and  always  so  skilfully 
disguised  that  his  identity  was  unsus- 
pected. Thus  he  perfected  his  plans, 
which  worked  well. 


The   Part  Chance   Played, 

BY  ROBERT  EMMETT  MacALARNEY. 

The  foundations  of  a  love  affair  that  were  laid  by  an  Indian  outbreak  and  a  big  snow  storm, 
while  an  admixture  of  pleasure  with  business  puts  the  capsheaf  to  the  edifice. 


THE  clock's  of  Gotham  were  striking 
four  on  the  afternoon  of  a  chilly 
December  day,  when  Thomas  Osgood, 
reporter,  and  considered  by  his  chief  to 
be  the  best  man  on  the  force,  entered  the 
doorway  of  the  Blarney  building  with  a 
pocketful  of  Wall  Street  news  to  be  got 
into  shape  for  the  live  o'clock  city 
edition. 

The  day  had  been  a  busy  one  on  the 
Street,  owing  to  a  rumored  deal  in  wheat 
by  a  Western  syndicate,  and  the  amia- 
bility-'Off  even  the  best  natured  of  inter- 
viewers is  liable  to  be  somewhat  the 
worse  for  wear  after  a  series  of  dreary 
waits  in  brokers'  offices,  with  no  certain 
prospects  for  dinner. 

Osgood's  was  decidedly.  So  the  news- 
boy found  out  who  tried  to  sell  him  a 
sporting  extra  at  tlie  vestibule  entrance, 
and  the  same  fact  inspired  the  grinning 
youth  in  charge  of  the  elevator  to  push 
back  the  door  with  more  than  usual 
alacrity  when  tlie  cage  reached  the  re- 
porters' room  on  the  fourth  floor. 

Striding  hurriedly  to  his  desk  at  the 
further  end  of  the  long  room,  Osgood 
tossed  his  heavy  storm  coat  on  a  chair 
beside  him  and  proceeded  to  got  his 
notes  together.  For  a  half  hour  he 
steadily  scrawled  page  after  page  of 
copy,  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with 
a  low  whistle  of  relief  as  the  last  sheet 
disappeared  in  the  box  on  its  way  to 
the  city  editor's  desk,  there  to  be  sadly 
mutilated  by-  the  blue  pencil  of  that 
exacting  individual,  whom  even  Osgood's 
copy  could  not  pass  unscathed. 

Laying  down  his  pencil  as  the  rattle 
of  the  ascending  box  died  away,  he 
leisurely  lighted  a  cigar  with  a  match 
scratched  upon  his  boot  heel.  It  was  a 
very  nice  cigar,  he  reflected,  and  regret- 
fully remembered  that  it  was  the  last  of 
the  four  that  Colonel  Ponsonby  Arthur 
had  pressed  upon  him  during  the  morn- 


ing, when  that  happy  gentleman  had 
rushed  from  the  stock  exchange  into  his 
private  office,  minus  silk  hat  and  one 
coat  sleeve,  and  imparted  the  joyful  in- 
telligence to  his  two  clerks  and  three 
reporters  that  he  was  a  made  man  as  a 
consequence  of  wheat  having  gone  up 
several  points. 

Osgood  had  not  shared  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  colonel's  rapture  at  this 
announcement,  but  he  had  taken  the 
cigars,  and  now  fingered  the  last  one 
lovingly  as  he  touched  its  end  with  the 
lighted  match. 

Tall,  and  with  a  slight,  athletic  build, 
he  would  have  been  styled  too  thin  by 
many  persons,  but  as  Plimger,  the  sport- 
ing editor,  put  it,  he  always  carried 
'*  fighting  weight,"  and  could  step  into 
the  ring  tomorrow  without  an  ounce  of 
fat  on  liis  body. 

A  pair  of  clear,  grayish  eyes,  a  cleanly 
bhavcn  face,  and  brown  hair  a  trifle  in- 
el  ined  to  curl  at  the  ends*  were  the  chief 
characteristics  of  his  appearance  on  this 
particular  afternoon.  A  woman  would 
have,  called  him  attractive  looking,  and 
even  a  man  would  have  given  him  credit 
for  a  thoroughly  wholesome  appearance 
as  he  sat  in  tlie  gathering  dusk  outlined 
against  the  window  at  his  side. 

And  the  story  of  Osgood's  experience 
when  he  was  a  young  reporter  learning 
the  ropes  still  created  a  laugh  when  it 
was  told  how  "  Tipsy  Sue,"  a  well  known 
character  in  up  town  police  circles,  had 
lurched  over  to  the  reporters'  table  at 
the  Sixth  District  Station  House  one 
morning,  and  with  maudlin  tears  and 
ombraeos  implored  the  "  pretty  young 
gent  "  to  vsave  her  from  the  Island,  to  the 
great  delight  of  his  fellow  journalists 
and  the  tittering  policemen. 

At  twenty  six  he  could  be  fairly  called 
a  successful  man  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sion. 
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Leaving  Harvard  five  years  before, 
along  with  the  two  or  three  hundred 
other  fellows  in  "  good  old  '82"  he  had 
secured  a  reporter's  position  on  the 
Blarney y  and  had  served  his  paper  faith- 
fully ever  since,  until  now  he  was  recog- 
nizedly  the  head  of  the  city  staff,  and 
would  go  to  London  in  the  spring  to 
succeed  Daniels,  who  was  retiring  on 
account  of  ill  health. 

His  mother  and  father  d3dng  while  he 
was  quite  young,  his  entire  education 
had  been  under  the  super^dsion  of  an 
elderly  uncle,  a  rich  Boston  merchant, 
which  same  worthy  gentleman,  on  learn- 
ing that  his  nephew  intended  to  pursue 
newspaper  work  instead  of  following  in 
his  own  footsteps,  first  remonstrated, 
then  persuaded,  and  finally  grew  en- 
raged, dismissing  him  with  the  wrathful 
injunction  to  go  to  the  devil  with  his 
infernal  scribbling,  and  Osgood  had  not 
heard  from  nor  seen  him  since. 

Regret  on  account  of  his  uncle's 
displeasure,  however,  did  not  ruffle  his 
brow  on  this  occasion  as  he  carelessly 
glanced  over  an  afternoon  paper  that  he 
had  drawn  from  his  pocket. 

He  was  reading  merely  to  kill  time, 
and  ran  over  the  columns  aimlessly, 
skimming  through  top  heavy  editorials 
and  a  criticism  of  the  latest  operatic 
success  with  equal  impartiality,  pausing 
now  and  then  to  look  up  at  the  big  clock 
overhead,  which  when  the  hands  pointed 
to  five  would  liberate  the  day  force  and 
bring  on  the  untiring  night  newsgather- 
ers  to  scour  the  blustery  streets  of  the 
big  city  until  daybreak. 

Turning  the  sheet  to  get  at  the 
foreign  column,  a  paragraph  among  the 
personal  mention  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. 

Osgood  wasn't  in  the  habit  of  reading 
the  personal  notices.  He  said  they  al- 
ways reminded  him  of  a  copy  of  the 
Hohokus  Trumpet  he  had  seen  at  col- 
lege, in  which  the  entire  news  space  of 
six  columns  was  filled  with  personal 
items,  except  a  two  stick  article  recom- 
mending somebody's  spavin  cure. 

He  carefully  reread  this  paragraph, 
however.  An  exclamation  of  surprise 
involuntarily  escaped  him  as  he  laid  the 
sheet  down,  and  leaning  far  back  in  his 
chair  contemplatively  blew  large  rings 
of  smoke  towards  the  ceiling. 


There  was  nothing  unusual  about  the 
lin>B8  that  had  drawn  his  notice.  It  was 
an  ordinary  society  item,  informing  the 
readers  of  the  Thunderbolt  that  "  Mrs. 
Beverly  Kershaw  and  niece.  Miss  Dor- 
othy Drayton,  of  Cleveland,"  were  m  the 
city,  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Ruyter,  where 
they  would  remain  for  the  next  few 
weeks,  to  the  great  delectation  of  Bjiick- 
erbocker  society  circles. 

To  Osgood,  however,  that  three  line 
paragraph  brought  back  a  rush  of  recol- 
lections that  he  had  been  studiously 
schooling  himself  to  forget,  and  had 
weakly  imagined  he  had  done  so. 

Two  winters  before,  he  had  been  sent 
to  Fort  Laramie  by  the  Blarney  to  write 
up  the  annual  Indian  outbreak,  and  the 
"Limited"  being  snowed  up  at  Cleve- 
land for  three  days,  he  had  spent  the 
time  there  with  an  old  college  chum  un- 
til he  should  be  able  to  leave  for  his 
Western  assignment. 

The  night  after  his  arrival  Denham 
had  loaned  him  a  dress  coat,  and  insisted 
upon  dragging  him  off  to  the  Raleigh 
Club  dance,  and  it  was  there  he  had  met 
Dorothy  Drayton  and  her  "  old  cat  of  an 
aunt,"  as  Denham  had  irreverently 
termed  Miss  Drayton's  watcliful  pro- 
tector. 

There  had  been  several  dances,  not  all 
danced,  and  Osgood  had  seen  her  a  num- 
ber of  times  afterwards  at  her  home.  As 
Denham's  friend  she  had  been  very 
pleasant  to  him,  and  when  that  approv- 
ing young  gentleman  advised  him  to  go 
in  and  win,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  regretted  the  step  into  journalism 
that  had  cost  him  so  dear  as  he  reflected 
that  a  reporter  with  only  his  salary  to 
depend  upon  had  no  right  to  ask  any  one 
to  share  his  shifting  fortunes,  society 
girls  in  particular  being  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

So  nothing  had  been  said,  although 
she  had  liked  him  very  well.  He  was 
sure  of  that  at  least. 

And  he  had  swung  himself  into  the 
rear  Pullman  of  the  "Limited"  after 
their  brief  acquaintance,  with  more  of  a 
pang  than  he  cared  to  admit,  concealed 
under  the  joking  remark  he  made  to 
Denham  as  the  train  pulled  out,  that  he 
hadn't  the  nerve  to  ask  a  girl  to  marry 
him  one  day  with  the  very  good  prospect 
of  being  shot  by  a  Sioux  squaw  with  a 
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siiwed  off  mui-ket  under  her  bhinkel  be- 
ftrve  tea  time  on  the  next. 

That  was  all  over  nearly  three  years 
ago,  and  now  this  little  newspaper 
notice  had  brought  back  the  details  of 
the  ti:ip  with  startling  vividness.  He 
could  not  help  wondering  whether  she 
had  entirely  forgotten  him  and  whether 
he  would  see  her  while  she  remained  in 
New  York. 

He  was  about  entering  the  elevator 
when  Jackson,  of  the  night  force, 
dropped  the  city  editor's  tube,  to 
which  he  had  been  summoned  a  mo- 
ment before,  and  called  out : 

**  Hello,  Osgood !  Stop  a  bit — tlie  old 
man  wants  to  speak  to  you.'^ 

"  What's  up  now,  Jackson  ?  "  he  asked 
as  he  liurriedly  pressed  the  button  lead- 
ing to  the  office  of  Brooks,  the  city 
editor.  A  call  after  five  o'clock  for  one 
of  the  day  force  usually  meant  some  im- 
portant assignment  to  be  worked  up 
after  hours. 

"  Is  that  you,  Osgood?  "'  came  the  re- 
sponse. "  I  want  you  to  take  in  that 
Vanderpool  reception  at  nine.  It's  going 
to  be  a  big  affair,  witli  some  titles  from 
over  the  water  in  addition  to  the  Four 
Hundred,  so  you  can  make  a  column  of 
it,  Blake  was  to  go,  but  he  is  on  sick 
leave  tonight,  so  you  are  the  only  avail- 
able man.  Sorry  to  ask  you  after  hours, 
but  you  can  get  through  early  if  you 
wish.  Your  card  will  see  vou  through 
all  right.'' 

**  The  deuce  take  the.  Vanderpools! " 
^^rowled  Osgood,  after  an  *•'  All  right, 
sir,"  through  the  tube. 

Entering  the  elevator,  he  left  the 
building,  hailed  a  cab  at  the  big  stone 
entrance,  and  reached  his  rooms  at  the 
Arlington  in  time  to  get  into  his  dreRS 
coat  for  dinner  and  the  Vanderpool 
reception  at  nine. 


IT. 


The  Vanderpool  mansion  on  the 
avenue  was  ablaze  with  light  that 
streamed  down  over  the  massive  marble 
entrance  invitingly  as  carriage  after  car- 
riage drew  up  and  carefully  deposited  its 
freight  of  sparkling  diamonds  and  spot- 
l<!ss  shirt  fronts  upon  the  carpeted  side- 
walk. 

The  iivual  frinir^  of  tattered  humanitv 


in  ragged  shawls  and  shabby  coats  linetl 
either  side  of  the  canopied  entrance, 
hungrily  drinking  in  the  light  and 
laughter  and  scraps  of  gaiety  that 
floated  outside  as  the  paneled  vestibule 
doors  swung  back  to  admit  the  now 
rapidly  arriving  guests. 

It  was  the  most  important  event  of 
the  season,  and  the  flower  of  Gotham 
society  bloomed  in  all  its  sweetest  fra- 
grance to  do  hojaor  to  the  three  repre- 
sentatives of  nobility,  the  guests  of 
young  Tracy  Vanderpool  and  his  still 
younger  wife,  who  spared  neither  troublo 
nor  expense  to  make  their  entertain- 
ments the  feature  of  every  season. 

Osgood  was  a  trifle  late  in  arriving, 
and  found  the  stairway  leading  from 
the  dressingroom  to  the  parlors  blocked 
with  the  usual  tangle  of  men  in  evening 
dress. 

Slowly  making  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  he  entered  the  large  drawingr 
room,  where  the  hostess  was  receiving, 
and  withdrew  into  a  little  ciirtained 
window  seat,  where  he  had  an  excellent 
view  of  all  who  entered  the  room,  and 
yet  remained  practically  invisible  to 
those  whom  he  was  observing. 

He  had  never  seen  the  much  talked  of 
Mrs.  Vanderpool,  who  had  created  a 
sensation  in  society  circles  two  years 
before  by  carrying  off  young  Tracy 
Vanderpool,  the  best  catch  of  the  season, 
before  the  astonished  eyes  of  many 
aspiring  mamas  w^ho  saw  their  pet 
dreams  fade  away  into  thin  air  before 
tlie  alluring  charms  of  the  Western 
beauty. 

Many  capable  authorities  declared  her 
to  be  tiie  prettiest  woman  in  New  York, 
and  even  tlie  most  unsparing  critics  of 
her  own  sex  could  not  deny  her  un- 
affected manners  and  unfailing  good 
humor,  dispute  as  they  might  concern- 
ing her  facial  charms.  Among  the  men 
her  popularity  was  assured,  and  she  was 
continually  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of 
youth  who  flocked  to  her  teas  and  at 
homes,  attracted  bv  that  indefinable 
charm  that  young  and  pretty  matrons 
of  twenty  five  seem  to  possess. 

She  looked  unusually  well  tonight, 
and  bore  the  arduous  duty  of  receiving 
tlie  unceasing  stream  of  people  so  grace- 
fully that  Osgood  mentally  remarked 
that  if  Mrs.  Vanderpool  was  not  Srati^fied 
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with  the  Blarney's  account  61  her  crusli 
it  would  not  be  his  fault. 

In  half  an  hour .  he  had  collected 
enough  material  for  liis  column  in  the 
morning  paper  and  was  turning  to  leave, 
when  a  low  ripple  of  laughter  and  a 
voice  that  was  strangely  familiar  from 
the  other  side  of  the  heavy  alcove  cm-- 
tain  made  him  draw  back  with  a  sudden 
start  of  recognition. 

In  an  instant  he  was  back  three  years 
upon  his  Laramie  trip  as  the  portieres 
parted  and  Dorothy  Drayton's  smiling 
face  appeared  in  the  opening,  her  fault- 
less profile  and  dark  masses  of  chestnut 
hair  clearly  outlined  against  the  rich 
yellow  material. 

*        - 

There  was  a  moment  of  surprised 
hesitation,  and  then  she  took  a  step 
forward  with  a  pleased  light  of  recog- 
nition in  her  eyes  that  Osgood,  whose 
heart  was  thumping  violently  somewhere 
in  the  region  of  his  throat,  could  not  fail 
to  see. 

"Why,  I  really  believe  it  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Osgood,^'  she  said,  extending 
one  gloved  hand  in  his  direction,  which 
he  grasped  tightly  and  absent  mindedly 
held  until  she  drew  it  away  from  him 
with  a  little  blush  that  the  dimly  lighted 
recess  effectually  concealed.  "  You  can- 
not imagine  how  glad  I  am  to  see  some 
one  I  know  among  all  these  strangers. 

"You  see,''  she  added  smilingly,  "I 
never  forget  an  old  friend,  even  though 
I  liaven't  seen  him  for  ever  so  long." 

"It  is  impossible  to  tliink  it  more 
fortunate  than  I  do.  Miss  Drayton,"  said 
Osgood  stumblingly.  "  I  heard  you  were 
in  town  and  intended  to  hunt  up  your 
address  and  call." 

And  he  mentally  swore  at  himself  for 
the  lameness  of  his  greeting. 

"  We — ^that  is,  Mrs.  Kershaw  and  mv- 
self — are  staying  at  Mrs.  Lacey's,"  she 
replied,  sinking  into  one  of  the  cush- 
ioned window  seats.  "And  now  you 
will  come  and  see  us,  won't  you?  " 

Among  the  most  lukewarm  of  Doro- 
tliy  Drayton's  friends  she  was  regarded 
as  a  very  pretty  girl,  but  to  Thomas 
Osgood,  with  the  embers  of  a  fancied 
forgotten  love  beginning  to  glow  again, 
i^he  was  the  most  radiantly  beautiful 
(Teature  he  had  ever  seen. 

Gowned  in  white,  from  the  single  rose 
en  light  in  her  hair  to  the  daintv  little 


shoe  that  swung  to  and  fro  from  beneath 
the  clinging  skirt,  she  made  a  picture  as 
she  sat  there  gazing  out  into  the  black- 
ness that  one  woidd  have  looked  at  twice. 

Osgood  would  have  feasted  his  eyes 
upon  it  for  an  innumerable  number  of 
times,  but  she  felt  he  was  looking  at  her 
and  went  on  without  turning  her  head : 

"  It  is  very  odd,  but  when  Mrs.  Van- 
derpool  read  me  the  list  of  guests  I 
didn't  recognize  your  name  at  all." 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,"  he  an- 
swered, "I  wasn't  invited.  But  the 
Blarney  was,  so  it's  all  right.  I'm  part 
of  the  concern,  you  know." 

"  And  will  you  write  about  the  recep- 
tion for  tomorrow's  paper,  and  tell  about 
the  gowns  and  what  we  had  to  eat  ?  " 

"  That's  what  they  sent  me  here  for," 
he  said,  seating  himself  at  her  feet  on  a 
flimsy  little  stool  of  painted  wood.  "You 
see,  li  I  should  omit  that  all  the  society 
women  would  pronounce  anathema  upon 
the  poor  old  Blarney,  and  those  who  are 
married  would  induce  their  husbands  to 
stop  their  subscriptions,  and  then  where 
would  our  occupations  be?  " 

"Well,  I  think  it  is  rather  stupid 
reading,"  she  said,  tapping  her  fan 
against  the  heavy  plate  glass.  "  I  know 
I  shan't  care  for  it  half  so  much  as  I  did 
the  story  of  that  Laramie  outbreak.  Mr. 
Denham  had  your  paper  sent  to  me  every 
morning,  and  I  used  to  shudder  when  I 
read  your  despatches,  all  full  of  murder 
and  scalping,  and  wonder  how  you  would 
ever  get  back  alive." 

"  Did  you  really  ?  "  exclaimed  Osgood. 
"  If  I  had  only  known  that,  I  would  have 
yielded  up  my  precious  scalp  lock  with- 
out the  slightest  regret." 

"  That  is  very  nicely  said,  Mr.  Osgood. 
But  even  that  won't  explain  why  you 
left  Cleveland  without  cdling  on  me  to 
say  good  by,  when  Mr.  Denham  told  me 
you  had  said  to  him  before  the  train 

• 

started  that  you  thought  it  probable  that 
you  would  be  shot  by  a  squaw  with  a 
sawed  off  gun  under  her  blanket  before 
tea  time."  And  Miss  Drayton's  brown 
eyes  were  reproachful. 

Then  it  flashed  over  Osgood  just  what 
he  had  said  to  Denham  before  the  train 
pulled  out  of  the  station.  And  he  must 
have  told  her. 

Surely  she  could  not  have  said  thi^ 
to  amuse  herself  by  awakening  a  hopeIf».<:^ 
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love  that  she  must  have  known  he  liad 
felt  for  her.  The  old  longing  swept  over 
liim  just  as  it  had  when  he  had  met  her 
three  years  before.  Only  this  time  he 
knew  he  would  not  be  asking  her  to 
share  the  fortunes  of  a  struggler  for  ex- 
istence.   Then  he  spoke. 

"  I  did  not  say  good  by  because  I  did 
not  dare  to/'  he  said.  "  I  think  I  have 
loved  you  from  the  first.  Only  I  tried  to 
crush  back  my  feelings,  because — well, 
because  I  felt  it  was  so  hopeless.'' 

She  was  still  tapping  her  fan  against 
the  window,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  did 


not  hear  him.  He  noticed  it,  and  despair 
came  into  his  voice. 

"  Dorothy,"  he  said  softly,  turning 
towards  her  and  imprisoning  the  tiny 
gloved  hands  that  he  felt  trembling  in 
his  own,  "  surely  you  cannot  have  been 
so  cruel  as  to  have  awakened  my  love  for 
you  to  mock  me," 

lie  raised  his  eyes  to  hers  and  saw  the 
big  brown  ones  were  wet  with  tears. 

"  Tom,  dear,"  she  whispered  as  his 
arm  stole  round  her  and  her  head 
drooped  upon  his  shoulder,  "I  have 
waited  for  you  three  such  long  years." 


LOVE'S   LESSON. 

Good  by!  'tis  better  so. 
For  thine  own  sake  I  say  good  by; 
I  feel  the  tremor  of  thy  hand, 
I  gaze  upon  thy  weeping  eye, 
And  yet  I  have  the  strength  to  say 
Good  by. 

Thou  hold'st  me  still? 

Thou  wilt  not  let  me  go? 

Though  silent,  is  thy  grief  yet  eloquent — 

A  woman  only  feels,  a  man  must  know, 

And  then  be  strong  for  both  to  live  or  die, 

As  I  have  learned  by  loving  so — 

One  kiss,  good  by! 

WiUiam  Wallace  Whifdock. 


THE  FLOWER  CARNIVAL. 


SANTA  BARBARA. 

Fair  Channel  city  by  the  sunset  sea. 

Thy  Carnival  is  here,  and  pampas  plumes 

And  waving  palms,  and  swaying  garland  blooms 
Crown  all  thy  dance  and  song  and  revelry. 
The  flowers  hush  the  tramp  of  feet,  and  free 

They  pour  their  heart's  rich  fragrance  on  their  tombs; 

The  gods  are  here,  and  Flora  from  her  looms 
Carpets  the  green,  lush  earth  with  ecstasy. 

The  music  bursts  in  transports,  swells  and  dies, 
The  pulsing  warmth  of  melting  skies  enthralls, 

The  shrines  of  Venus,  Bacchus  potions  lave, 

The  day  throbs  out  its  life  in  sacrifice,  * 

While  far  away  the  rose  veiled  island  calls 

Mellifluous  greeting  o'er  the  sun  kissed  wave. 

Emma  Plnyter  Scahury. 
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SHOT    INTO   WONDERLAND. 
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A  tale  of  some  curious  experiences  in  Australia,  being  an  account  of  a  dose  call  with  respect  to 
rough  and  ready  justice  as  administered  at  gold  miners'  hands,  and  of  what  lay  at  the 
end  of  a  raft  journey  down  a  river. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IN  THE  AUSTRALIAN  BUSH. 

1  NOTICE  by  the  morning  paper  that 
they  are  going  to  send  an  expedi- 
tion to  learn  the  fate  of  Dr.  Van  Diet- 
rich. 

That  makes  me  smile.  I  see  them 
toiling  wearily  through  those  vast  Aus- 
tralian forests,  across  the  great  gray 
deserts,  over  precipitous,  moss  covered 
mountains,  and  all  for  nothing.  Some 
of  them  may  perish  of  fever,  or  the  Lite 
of  the  Queensland  spider,  or  from  the 
treachery  of  savage  servants,  but  even 
if  all  return  eventually  to  the  coast, 
their  journey  will  have  been  in  vain. 

No,  not  wholly  in  vain ;  I  was  putting 
it  too  strongly.  They  will  discover,  say, 
a  new  variety  of  marsupial,  shoot  per- 
haps a  larger  boongary  than  has  yet 
been  found,  and  they  will  bring  back 
any  quantity  of  weeds  and  flowers  witli 
interminable  Latin  names  for  the  en- 
richment of  museums. 

Doubtless,  too,  they  will  add  to  the 
maps  by  tracing  certain  rivers  to  their 
sources,  and  they  may  immortalize 
themselves  by  attaching  their  own 
names  to   some  of  the   mountains   in 


their  way;  but  the  real  purpose  of  their 
quest  will  not  be  attained. 

Wait,  though!  what  right  have  I  to 
assume  so  much?  I  know  a  thing  or 
two  about  this  matter,  and  perhaps  my 
very  knowledge  should  make  me  con- 
servative. 

Let's  see  again  what  the  paper  says. 
Here  it  is,  part  of  an  editorial  article: 


Scientiflo  societies  in  Germany,  Austria,  Den* 
mark,  and  England  have  organized  an  expedition  to 
traverse  the  interior  of  Australia  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  what  became  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Van  Diet« 
rich.  The  enterprise  has  the  sanction  of  the  gov- 
emments  mentioned,  including  the  special  authority 
of  Great  Britain. 

Dr.  Van  Dietrich  was  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
savants.  A  German  by  birth  and  education,  he  had . 
devoted  his  life  to  the  exploration  of  Australia. 
His  one  book  conveying  the  results  of  his  researches 
around  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria  had  made  him 
famous  the  world  over  and  established  him  as  a 
traveler  of  rare  discernment  and  authority. 

At  that  time  the  fringe  of  coast  country  included 
all  that  was  known  about  Australia.  It  was  about 
fifty  years  ago  that  Dr.  Van  Dietrich  undertook  to 
cross  the  continent  from  east  to  west  Save  one 
or  two  messages  sent  back  to  the  coast  shortly 
after  he  started,  nothing  was  ever  heard  from  him 
or  about  him  afterwards. 

Since  that  time  the  continent  has  been  crossed 
successfully,  but  the  incidental  exploration  has  re- 
vealed only  a  thin  line  of  country,  and  today  the 
vast  interior  is  almost  as  unknown  as  it  was  in 
Van  Dietrich's  time. 
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There  is  more  of  the  article:  a  lot  of 
learned  speculation  about  Van  Diet- 
rich's course  and  experiences;  but  no 
matter.    Somehow,  I  do  not  smile  now. 

They  will  be  brave,  hardy  men  who 
undertake  the  search.  They  will  be  bet- 
ter provided  for  battling  with  difficul- 
ties than  we  were.  And  they  may  have 
the  benefit  of  good  luck. 

Why  may  they  not,  then,  discover  the 
truth?  I  am  certain  that  it  would  be 
well  if  they  did  so.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  great  continent  would  be  enlarged, 
Van  Dietrich  would  be — well,  rescued  is 
perhaps  the  word — and 

There  are  so  many  other  considera- 
tions besieging  my  mind.  Here  I  am 
scribbling  away  for  the  sake  of  getting 
my  thoughts  into  coherent  shape  so  that 
Imay  understand  myself. 

You  see,  I  am  oppressed  by  a  grow- 
ing conviction  that  I  ought  to  give  the 
new  expedition  the  benefit  of  my  experi- 
ence  and  knowledge;  not  by  joining  it — 
Heaven  forbid! — Fm  an  old  man  now, 
and  I  have  seen  enough  of  Australia — 
but  by  putting  in  writing  the  facts  that 
came  before  my  eyes  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

I  knew  Van  Dietrich  well.  A  pro- 
found scholar,  enthusiastic  in  his  devo- 
tion to  science;  and  a  big  hearted,  fine 
type  of  man,  which  latter,  to  my  think- 
ing, is  worth  more  than  all  the  frills  of 
education. 

He  seemed  at  times  to  be  a  man  of 
one  idea — science ;  his  ardor  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  can  be  likened  to 
nothing  so  well  as  to  the  self  forgetful 
ecstasy  with  which  our  great  composers 
give  themselves  up  to  the  making  of 
music;  but  he  would  miss  capturing  the 
rarest  specimen  for  the  sake  of  nursing 
T;he  wound  of  a  comrade,  and  he  never 
consciously  made  the  rest  of  us  suffer 
by  overworking  us. 

Nevertheless,  he  set  a  hot  pace,  and 
it  took  a  deal  of  endurance  and  all  the 
enthusiasm  that  he  kindled  in  his  fol- 
lowers to  keep  the  party  together.  And 
it  will  be  a  big  feat  for  this  expedition  if 
its  members  succeed  in  discovering 
what  became  of  him. 

Whether  it  goes  further  or  not,  I  will 
continue,  or  rather  begin  now,  to  set 
down  what  I  know. 

The  political  turbulence  o£  Germany 


in  the  late  forties  brought  about  my  de- 
parture from  my  native  land.  There 
were  other  reasons  of  a  family  nature 
upon  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
here,  though  they  may  be  referred  to 
later. 

The  point  of  importance  is  that  I, 
Otto  Schmidt,  and  my  cousin,  Hugo 
Ganz,  went  awandering  and  eventually 
struck  into  the  wilds  of  Australia  on  an 
eager  hunt  for  gold. 

We  were,  indeed,  pioneers.  The  El 
Dorados  of  Australia  had  not  then  been 
discovered.  There  were  rumors  of  gold 
in  plenty,  but  mighty  little  of  it  was  in 
sight. 

Following  the  hints  of  natives,  pros- 
pectors had  knocked  with  their  ham- 
mers at  the  adamantine  doors  of  the 
mountain  treasure  houses,  and  had 
sifted  the  sands  of  a  few  streams;  here 
and  there  quartz  was  found  that  showed 
a  faint  color,  and  now  and  £^ain  a  pan 
of  dust  was  shaken  from  a  river  bed. 

Perhaps  because  we  early  birds  didn't 
know  our  business,  but  more  likely  be- 
cause luck  didn't  favor  us,  we  had  scant 
pickings  everywhere,  and  we  became  a 
discouraged  lot. 

The  miners — ^we  called  ourselves 
miners^  though  we  got  rather  less  for 
our  pains  than  the  dago  gets  for  digging 
in  the  city  streets — ^were  frequently  on 
the  move,  scraping  up  enough  gold  in 
some  places  to  justify  going  further,  and 
in  other  places  proving  that  labor  would 
be  in  vain. 

All  this  time  there  were  fabulous  bo- 
nanzas right  under  our  feet,  but  we 
didn't  find  them,  which  was  the  same 
to  us  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 

Hugo  and  I  kept  at  it  with  that  plod- 
ding persistence  which  I  believe  is  the 
admitted  characteristic  of  Germans, 
though  he  was  more  restless  than  I  and 
quicker  to  urge  a  change  of  base.  It 
was  on  account  of  this  restlessness  on 
his  part  that  he  usually  undertook  the 
necessary  journeys  to  the  coast. 

We  had  not  oiJy  to  get  fresh  supplies 
from  time  to  time,  but  we  wanted  to 
keep  in  some  sort  of  touch  with  the  dis- 
tant old  world  that  we  had  abandoned, 
or,  as  we  put  it,  that  had  abandoned  us. 

Letters  and  papers  from  home  were 
sometimes  found  at  the  coast,  generally 
a  whole  bag  of  them  at  once,  and  they 
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were  more  welcome  than  I  know  how  to 
express. 

Hugo  was  absent  a  long  time  on  one 
of  these  trips.  I  was  at  a  place  called 
Rawlin's  Gap,  where  there  seemed  to  be 
real  promise  of  gold  in  paying  quantity. 
We  had  panned  a  handf id  of  dust  which 
Hugo  took  with  him  to  exchange  for 
better  implements. 

Rawlin^s  Gap  was  by  no  means  our 
discovery.  If  it  had  been  we  should 
have  given  it  a  name  suggestive  of  the 
Fatherland. 

It  was  a  raw  boned  American  who 
found  it,  and  who,  Yankee-like,  made 
sure  of  a  fairly  good  thing  by  taking 
possession  of  the  whole  district  and 
farming  out  sub  claims  to  later  comers. 

We,  and  by  that  I  mean  several  wan- 
derers besides  Hugo  and  myself,  were 
willing  enough  to  give  any  man  a  per- 
centage of  our  product  so  we  had  any 
product  from  which  a  percentage  could 
be  taken;  and  accordingly,  though  we 
suspected  that  the  Yankee  had  no  real 
right  to  tax  us,  we  yielded  to  his  de- 
mands and  got  along  with  him  pleas- 
antly. 

Rawlin  was  a  good  natured  fellow, 
full  of  grit  and  with  all  the  persistence 
of  a  German.  He  shook  his  pan  with 
the  rest  of  us,  working  at  a  part  of  the 
stream  that  he  had  reserved  for  himself 
and  getting  as  little  out  of  his  section 
as  any  of  the  rest  of  us  did  out  of  ours. 

Once  a  week  he  went  around  from 
cabin  to  cabin  collecting  his  rent,  as  he 
called  it. 

These  visits  were  not  at  all  trouble- 
some, for  Rawlin  never  asked  mean 
questions. 

''  Wal,  Smitty,''  or,  ''  Wal,  Dutchy," 
he  would  say  to  me,  ^'  how  much  ye  got 
to  show  thet  ye  hev  any  right  to  be  alive, 
hey?^' 

Then  I  would  answer,  *^One  oimce, 
Rawlin,*'  or ''  Two  ounces,"  or  whatever 
the  case  might  be;  and  sometimes  I 
would  have  to  confess  that  I  had  noth- 
ing at  all  to  show  for  my  labor. 

Whereupon  the  Yankee  would  rub  his 
chin  thoughtfully  and  *^  guess  "  so,  or  so 
much  would  do;  and  if  the  amount  of 
my  product  was  very  small,  or  nothing, 
he  would  say,  '^  Never  mind,  Smitty, 
keep  your  dander  up  an'  yer  pan  wig- 
glin'.    Ye  can't  git  blood  out  of  a  tur- 


nip, but  thar's  gold  in  the  Gap  or  I'm 
a  Injun; ''  and  then  he  would  go  on  to 
the  next  cabin  to  see  how  the  work  fared 
there. 

It  was  very  irregular  and  dishearten- 
ing.  Sometimes  the  entire  camp  would 
fall  to  get  enough  out  of  a  week's  work 
to  pay  ordinary  wages  for  day  laborers. 

It  was  thus  during  Hugo's  absence, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  expected 
return  the  Gap  would  have  been  desert- 
ed earlier  than  it  was. 

Hugo,  you  see,  was  messenger  for  the 
whole  outfit.  There  were  others  besides 
myself  who  hoped  for  word  from  home, 
or  who  had  sent  to  the  coast  for  fresh 
supplies.  It  was  sjipposed  that  he  would 
be  back  in  a  weeluor  so  from  the  time  of 
his  departure,  but  a  month  had  passed 
and  still  no  Hugo  or  any  word  from  him. 

All  were  annoyed  and  I  was  anxious. 
We  theorized  that  he  had  heard  of  a 
steamer  that  would  be  in  presently,  and 
that  he  was  waiting  for  it. 

Doubtless  others  than'myself  feared 
that  he  had  been  killed  by  natives,  but  I 
am  quite  sure  that  nobody  suspected 
him  of  any  sort  of  treachery;  for,  aside 
from  the  honor  that  prevailed  in  the 
dealings  of  the  men,  there  was  the  pat- 
ent fact  that  Hugo  had  not  taken 
enough  dust  with  him  to  make  theft  an 
object. 

So  we  waited,  panning  the  useless 
sand  steadily  until  at  last  Hugo  came. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  day  that, 
looking  up  from  my  pan,  I  saw  him 
wearily  depositing  his  pack  in  front  of 
our  cabin. 

Instantly  I  gave  a  yell  of  delight, 
dropped  my  pan,  and  ran  up  to  him. 

"  How  goes  it,  Hugo?  "  I  cried  cheer- 
ily, for  the  sight  of  him  alive  and  well 
gave  me  a  great  glow  of  courage. 

He  gave  me  his  hand  rather  limply, 
and  there  was  gloom  in  his  voice  as  he 
answered. 

^^  I'm  tired  from  the  tramp,"  said  he. 
*'I've  had  about  enough  of  it.  How 
goes  it  here?" 

^*  Not  so  badly,"  I  replied,  for  I  ^^ras 
bound  to  supply  courage  for  both  of  us, 
if  need  be;  **  we're  still  at  it,  you  see, 
and  that  much  is  well." 

Hugo  grunted  a  bit  contemptuously. 

"  What  have  you  got  to  show  for  it?  " 
he  asked.    "  That  is  more  to  the  point." 
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'*  Little  enough,  Hugo,  but  the  sand 
seems  promising.  Tve  actually  panned 
a  spoonful  of  dust  today,  which  is  more 
than  I  could  say  for  all  of  last  week." 

^*The  sand  makes  plenty  of  prom- 
ises,'*' said  he,  disconsolately,  "but  it 
never  keeps  them." 

"  We  can  only  keep  trying,"  I  insist- 
ed, ''  but  let's  talk  of  that  later.  What 
about  news  from  home? " 

Hugo  sat  himself  down  upon  his  pack, 
pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  leaned  his 
head  on  his  hands,  and  mumbled  rather 
than  said,  "  There  is  none." 

I  gulped  down  my  disappointment, 
for  it  really  was  bitter  after  this  long 
waiting  to  get  no  message,  not  even  a 
newspaper,  from  the  3ld  country,  and  I 
tried  to  comfort  him. 

"  No  news,"  said  I,  "  is  better  than 
bad  news,  and  if  there  had  been  any 
bad  news  we  should  have  heard  it,  you 
may  depend  upon  it." 

*^  Doubtless,"  he  responded,  and  then 
the  other  men,  who  had  been  attracted 
by  my  yell,  came  straggling  up. 

Hugo  gave  one  and  another  of  them 
such  things  as  he  had  brought  for  them, 
tobacco,  ammunition,  quinine,  and  so 
on,  and  at  last  distributed  quite  a  quan- 
tity of  mail. 

^^  There  was  something  for  everybody 
except  us,"  said  he,  with  a  glance  at  me. 

"  You  were  a  long  time  gittin'  it, 
Dutchy,"  said  Rawlin. 

"  Y^es,"  Hugo  responded,  "  I  was 
turned  out  of  my  course  by  a  freshet  in 
the  Barber  River,  and  having  to  go  up 
stream  a  long  distance  I  did  a  little  pros- 
pecting before  striking  towards  the 
coast  again." 

"  Find  anything?  " 

*^  Nothing  worth  looking  at,  and 
yet " 

He  paused  and  glanced  scornfully 
around  our  camp. 

"  Something  better  than  this,  hey?  " 
demanded  the  Yankee. 

"  There  couldn't  be  anything  worse 
than  this,"  Hugo  responded. 

Rawlin  laughed  lightly. 

"You  hev  got  the  doldrums  bad, 
Dutchy,"  said  he.  "  Clean  tuckered  out 
with  your  walk,  I  reckon.  Take  a 
snooze,  an'  when  ye  git  rested  up,  come 
over  to  my  cabin  an'  we'll  talk  about 
your  find.     Ef  thar's  anything  in  it. 


we'll  all  vamoose  from  the  Gap  an'  help 
work  it/' 

Hugo  made  no  answer.  The  men  dis- 
persed presently  and  left  us  to  ourselves. 

"  Rawlin  guesses  that  you've  made  a 
discovery,"  said  I,  then.  "  If  you  have, 
Hugo,  it  would  be  better  to  let  him  know 
all  about  it  at  once,  for  he  has  treated 
us  decently,  he's  the  most  experienced 
man  among  us,  and  he'll  find  out  all 
about  it,  anyway,  by  following  us." 

"  I've  made  no  discovery,  Otto,"  an- 
swered Hugo,  with  a  glance  of  seeming 
alarm  in  the  direction  of  Rawlin's 
cabin,  "  but  I  do  think  we've  been  here 
long  enough.    Let's  cut  it  I  " 

"  And  go  where?  " 

"  Oh,  anywhere !  Strike  into  the  inte- 
rior; try  to  find  the  mother  vein  of  such 
gold  as  crops  up  here;  get  into  some  of 
the  inland  valleys,  if  there  are  any,  and 
pan  the  streams  there.  It's  a  waste  of 
life  to  stay  here." 

"  So  it  may  be,"  I  admitted,  "  but  I 
am  not  to  be  moved  from  here  until  I 
see  that  something  definite  is  to  be 
gained  by  it.  If  you  had  made  a  discov- 
ery I  would  go  to  it  gladly,  but  I  am 
done  with  haphazard  wandering." 

Hugo  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
looked  at  the  ground. 

"  Y'ou'll  say  so  yourself,"  I  continued, 
"  as  soon  as  you  have  had  a  night' s 
sleep.  Go  in  and  lie  down  till  I  get 
supper." 

He  followed  my  suggestion  without  a 
word.  When  I  had  made  "  damper,"  a 
kind  of  coarse  bread  that  cannot  be  had, 
I  think,  outside  the  Australian  bush, 
and  had  spitted  a  bird  that  I  had  shot 
in  the  early  morning,  I  went  a  short  dis- 
tance from  camp  to  a  hollow  tree  and 
robbed  the  bees  that  lived  there  of  a 
part  of  their  honey. 

I  felt  that  this  should  be  a  festive  oc- 
casion. Not  only  was  it  fitting  to  cele- 
brate my  cousin's  safe  return,  but  it 
was  advisable  to  do  anything  that  might 
tend  to  revive  the  poor  fellow's  spirits. 
I  know  nothing  so  calculated  to  make  a 
man  look  forward  with  courage  as  a 
good  meal. 

So  I  gladly  indulged  in  the  luxury  of 
a  roast  bird  and  endured  the  biting  of 
the  bees  with  composure.  I  think  I 
could  have  endured  the  sting  of  bees, 
also,  in  my  anxiety  to  do  well  for  Hugo, 
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but  I  had  not  to  put  myself  to  that  se- 
vere test,  for  Australian  bees  do  not 
sting. 

Hugo  was  sound  asleep  when  at 
length  I  called  him  to  supper.  After 
he  had  rubbed  his  eyes  a  long  time,  he 
fell  to  silently,  but  he  had  not  eiaten 
much  before  the  effect  I  had  hoped  for 
was  produced. 

"Keally,'^  said  he,  "this  is  as  good 
as  anything  I  had  at  the  coast.^' 

The  gloom  seemed  to  have  left  his 
voice,  and  presently  he  was  joking  and 
laughing  quite  in  the  old  way.  He-  did 
not  refer  again  to  his  desire  to  leave  the 
Gap,  and  I  thought  best  not  to  intro- 
duce that  subject  before  a  night  had 
passed. 

I  did  suggest,  however,  that  it  ntiight 
be  well  to  go  over  to  Rawlin's  cabin  and 
assure  him  that  no  discovery  had  been 
made. 

*^  You  see,  Hugo,^^  I  said,  "  the  Yan- 
kee is  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  what  is  more, 
he  thinks  he  is  shrewder  than  he  really 
is.  He^ll  jump  to  unpleasant  conclu- 
sions if  you're  not  careful.^^ 

"Unpleasant?'^  echoed  Hugo;  "for 
instance?  ^^ 

"  Why,  he'll  think  you  have  found  a 
vein,  or  an  alluvial  deposit  and  that  you 
are  trying  to  keep  the  information  from 
him.'* 

"  In  which  I  should  be  wholly  within 
my  rights  if  such  were  the  case." 

"True,  but  why  provoke  his  sus- 
picions? It  is  much  better  to* get  on 
pleasantly  with  him  as  loug  as  nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  any  other  course.  Go 
to  him  now  and  he'll  believe  you.  Wait, 
and  he'll  guess  that  you're  trjdng  to 
hoodwink  him." 

Hugo  thought  it  over  a  moment  and 
declared  that  I  was  right.  So,  after  we 
had  cleared  up  the  supper  things  he 
went  to  Eawlin's  cabin  to  have  a  talk 
with  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 


A  SNEAK  IN  CAMP. 


The  Yankee's  cabin  was  some  dis- 
tance up  the  ravine,  situated  at  one  end 
of  the  camp  as  ours  was  at  the  other. 
Hugo,  therefore,  had  to  pass  all   the 


other  cabins,  and  doubtless  every  man 
in  the  place  saw  him  on  his  way. 

He  came  back  in  an  hour  or  so.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  he  approached  that  he 
strode  with  a  heavier  step  than  usual, 
as  if  his  mind  were  perturbed,  and  I 
looked  at  him  with  some  anxiety  when 
he  came  within  the  glow  of  the  fire. 

His  face  was  all  frowns,  and  his  jaws 
were  set  hard  together. 

"Wiat's  the  matter?"  I  asked; 
"  wouldn't  he  believe  you?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Hugo,  "  he  believed  me 
readily  enough,  though  there  are  one  or 
two.  of  the  men  who  are  inclined  to  dis- 
credit me.  Eeagan  and  Harvey  will 
have  it  that  I've  made  a  find  that  I'm 
trying  to  keep  from  them." 

"  Well,  what  of  it?  As  long  as  Eaw- 
lin  believes " 

"Oh,  I'm  not  giving  myself  any 
trouble  over  what  Reagan  and  Harvey 
think.  They  never  liked  us,  anyway, 
so  there's  no  friendship  lost." 

"Then,  what  is  the  matter?  What 
has  happened  to  put  you  in  such  a  tem- 
per?" 

"  Am  I  in  a  temper?  I  wasn't  aware 
of  it." 

Hugo  threw  himself  full  length  upon 
the  ground  and  glared  into  the  fire.  I 
waited  patiently  for  him  to  speak,  know- 
ing him  well  and  being  certain  that  in 
his  own  time  he  would  tell  me  every- 
thing. 

"  It's  just  this,"  he  said  explosively  at 
length;  "the  only  way  to  get  gold  is 
not  to  pan  the  sand  for  it,  or  hammer 
the  rocks,  but  hold  up  hard  working 
men  like  ourselves  and  take  it  from 
them." 

Of  course  I  imderstood  at  once  what 
he  referred  to. 

"  Isn't  it  a  little  late  in  the  day,"  I 
suggested,  "  to  find  fault  with  Eawlin's 
arrangement  ?  We  went  into  it  with  our 
eyes  open." 

"Yes,  but  on  the  theory  that  we 
would  get  something  from  it.  What  is 
the  result?    Rawlin  gets  it  all." 

"  Oh,  no,  Hugo,  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that." 

"  I'll  bet  he's  the  only  man  in  camp 
who's  got  anything  worth  speaking  of. 
He  was  sorting  over  the  stuff  like  a 
miser  when  I  entered  his  cabin.  It  was 
plain  he  didn't  relish  being  caught  at 
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it,  for  he  hastily  suggested  that  we  do 
our  talking  outride,  which  we  did." 

"But  it's  hardly  worth  feeling  bad 
about,  is  it?  Has  he  got  enough  alto- 
gether to  pay  for  the  work  of  getting 
it?" 

"  Our  work,"  muttered  Hugo. 

"  Partly,  I'll  admit,  but  he  discovered 
the  place.  The  point  is,  has  he  got  any- 
thing worth  while?  IsnH  he  really  only 
a  little  better  off  than  we  are?  " 

"  No ! "  exclaimed  Hugo,  fiercely, 
"  he^s  a  great  deal  better  ofiE.  If  I  had 
his  pile  Fd  be  encouraged  to  peg  away. 
I  don't  believe  the  men  will  stand  it 
forever.    I  for  one  won't.^' 

"  But  what  will  you  do,  Hugo?  '* 

"Refuse  to  pay  tribute  to  him.  If 
the  men  should  organize  they  could  eas- 
ily compel  him  to  restore  what  he  has 
robbed  us  of." 

"I'm  afraid  thejr^d  find  themselves 
dealing  with  a  pretty  hard  customer,"  I 
suggested.  "  Rawlin  seems  at  times  to 
be -the  easiest  man  in  the  world,  but 
rouse  him  and  I  fancy  you'd  come  off 
rather  badly  in  the  struggle." 

"You  always  were  something  of  a 
coward.  Otto,"  Hugo  sneered. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  I  didn't  en- 
joy that  remark.  The  fact  is  that  I  dis- 
liked the  whole  conversation,  especially 
my  cousin's  tone,  which  was  sour,  bitter, 
discontented,  and  even  menacing. 

He  was  suffering  from  fatigue  and 
discouragement,  and  in  that  condition 
he  was  saying  things  that  ordinarily 
he  wouldn't  think.  I  was  hoping  to 
divert  his  thoughts,  and  was  casting 
about  for  some  way  to  change  the  sub- 
ject when  he  stirred  my  own  passion  a 
bit  by  insulting  me. 

I  make  no  claim  to  bravery.  When  I 
am  put  to  it  I  can  fight  hard,  but  I  ad- 
mit a  certain  discretion  in  my  character 
that  has  often  prevented  me  from  the 
necessity  of  fighting. 

Doubtless  that  was  vaguely  in  Hugo's 
mind  when  he  spoke  so  tauntingly,  and 
it  stood  me  in  good  stead  now  when  my 
temper  impelled  me  to  resent  the  insult 
with  violence. 

My  cheeks  seemed  to  be  on  fire,  and 
my  ifieart  thumped  noisily,  but  I  was 
overcome  with  the  horror  of  having  a 
row  here  in  the  wilderness,  ten  thou- 
sand miles  from  home,  with  the  only 


man  in  all  that  distance  who  was  of  my 
own  blood.  So  I  held  my  peace  for  a 
noticeable  period  and  then  said  calmly, 
"  You  know  better,  Hugo." 

He  lay  with  his  face  averted,  motion- 
less. I  bent  over  him,  and  as  I  did  so, 
he  started  half  up  as  if  expecting  some 
kind  of  assault. 

"  You  know  better,"  I  repeated,  look- 
ing him  straight  in  the  eyes. 

He  stared  back  at  me  a  moment,  then 
flushed  deeply,  lay  down  again  and  re- 
sponded, "Yes,  I  do  know  better,  old 
fellow.  I  didn't  mean  it.  Pardon  me, 
will  you?'' 

"You  don't  need  to  ask  it,"  said  I; 
"  what  was  going  on  at  the  coast?  " 

"  The  usual  bustle  of  a  new  city,"  he 
replied  with  a  readiness  that  showed  his 
own  eagerness  for  a  change  of  subject. 
"  There  was  rather  more  gambling  than 
^  the  last  time  I  was  there,  but  I  could 
*  not  see  that  high  crime  had  increased. 
They  had  an  execution  a  few  days  be- 
fore my  arrival,  and  a  shipload  of  immi- 
grants was  making  things  lively  in  the 
building  line." 

For  the  sake  of  diverting  his  mind  I 
asked  a  number  of  questions  about  Bris- 
bane, the  city  tinder  discussion,  and  he 
answered  them  with  lively  interest.  So 
we  talked  until  a  late  hour,  compara- 
tively speaking,  for  at  home  we  should 
have  regarded  the  evening  as  but  begun 
when  we  turned  in. 

I  fixed  the  fire  for  the  night  while 
Hugo  went  directly  to  his  bunk.  He 
was  getting  up  again  when  I  went  in. 

"  Confound  it !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I've 
forgotten  something." 

"  Anything  I  can  do?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,"  said  he,  doubtfully.  "  It's  my 
wallet.  There's  nothing  in  it  of  vital 
consequence,  and  I  suppose  it's  perfectly 
safe  where  'tis,  but  I'd  rather  have  it 
with  me.    I'll  go  and  get  it." 

He  was  beginning  slowly  and  with 
unwilling  motions  to  put  on  his  clothes. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  I;  "  where  did 
you  leave  it?" 

"  At  RawHn's  cabin.  I  was  showing 
him  a  map  I  had  made  of  my  route  when 
I  went  prospecting.  You  mustn't  think 
of  going  for  it,  Otto.  It  was  my  fault 
and  I  will  suffer  the  consequences." 

"  Nonsense,  Hugo  I  "  I  cried,  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  do  him  a  service  and 
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thus  demonstrate  that  I  cherished  no 
feeling  on  account  of  his  hasty  words; 
"  lie  down  again.  You're  too  tired  with 
your  long  tramp  to  do  anything  more 
tonight.  Fm  fresh;  your  arrival  cut 
short  my  work  day  hy  an  hour  or  two. 
I'll  go  for  your  wallet." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  yielding  gracefully, 
for  of  course  he  would  have  done  as 
much  for  me,  "  I  rather  wish  you  would. 
I'm  dead  tired  for  a  fact." 

"  I  suppose  Rawlin  has  the  wallet  in 
his  cabin." 

"  No,  I  think  not.  It  was  quite  dark 
before  we  finished  talking." 

"  You  mean  you  think  he  didn^t  see 
it?" 

^  Yes,  I  laid  it  on  the  ground  beside 
me." 

"  Where  were  you  sitting?  " 

"  Beneath  the  tree  at  the  side  of  his 
cabin.  Unless  he  has  picked  the  wallet 
up  and  taken  it  in  you'll  find  it  between 
the  tree  and  the  cabin.  If  you  don't  find 
it,  let  it  go.  I  wouldn't  arouse  Eawlin 
to  ask  for  it." 

It  is  astonishing  how  vividly  I  re- 
member the  conversations  of  that  after- 
noon and  evening.  I  think  not  one  word 
has  escaped  me  in  all  the  half  century 
that  has  passed  since  then. 

Many  a  word  not  set  down  here  I  re- 
call with  equal  distinctness.  What  I 
write  from  the  tablets  of  my  memory  I 
am  trying  to  limit  to  that  which  had  a 
direct  bearing  upon  my  fortunes. 

I  tramped  up  the  ravine  to  Rawlin's 
cabin  and  in  all  the  distance  saw  no- 
body stirring.  That  was  quite'  as  I 
would  have  expected  if  I  had  given  any 
forethought  to  the  matter,  for,  as  I  have 
said,  it  was  a  bit  late  for  miner  folk  to 
be  awake. 

Bawlin,  too,  like  the  rest,  was  appar- 
ently in  slumber.  In  fact,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  there  was  audible  evi- 
dence of  his  blissful  condition  as  I  ap- 
proached his  cabin.  The  frail  structure 
fairly  shook  in  sympathetic  rhythm  to 
his  deep  bass  trumpeting. 

I  took  some  pains  not  to  awaken  him, 
though  my  trouble  seemed  absurd 
enough  in  view  of  the  prodigious  noise 
he  was  making,  and  getting  on  my  hands 
and  knees  I  fell  over  the  ground  be- 
tween the  cabin  and  the  tree  Hugo  had 
spoken  of. 


After  a  vain  search  I  concluded  that 
Rawlin  must  have  seen  the  wallet  and 
taken  it  in,  but  to  make  sure,  I  struck  a 
match  and  held  it  steady  until  the  blue, 
nonlucent  brimstone  burst  into  yellow 
flame. 

Then  I  saw  what  I  was  after.  The 
wallet  lay  nearer  the  cabin  wall  than  I 
had  thought.  I  reached  for  it  at  once, 
blowing  out  the  match  at  the  same  time, 
and  next  minute  was  on  my  way  back  to 
my  own  quarters.  ' 

^'Find  it?"  asked  Hugo,  sleepily, 
as  I  went  in. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  it's  all  right  appar- 
entlv." 

"  Of  course.  Probably  nothing  would 
have  happened  to  it  if  I  had  left  it  there 
all  night,  but  I  was  afraid  some  stray 
dingo  might  chew  it  up." 

I  quite  agreed  with  him.  The  dingo 
is  a  semi  wild  dog,  native  of  Australia, 
a  useful  animal  in  hunting  if  one  has 
the  patience  to  domesticate  him  and  put 
up  with  his  eccentricities,  but  of  insati- 
ate appetite.  Hugo's  leather  wallet 
would  have  been  a  dainty  morsel  for 
one. 

"  Put  it  on  my  coat,"  said  Hugo,  and 
with  a  yawn  he  turned  over. 

His  breathing  indicated  that  he  was 
sound  asleep  before  I  was  ready  to  lie 
down. 

Doubtless  the  unusually  late  hour  had 
its  effect  on  me,  for  I  overslept.  It  was 
bright  day  when  I  waked  and  I  arose 
hurriedly. 

Hugo  was  not  in  the  cabin.  His  coat 
lay  on  the  rude  bench  we  had  contrived, 
and  his  wallet  lay  on  the  coat,  just  as  I 
had  placed  it  before  retiring. 

"He's  out  getting  breakfast,"  I 
thought,  and  presently,  while  I  was 
dressing,  I  called  to  him. 

There  was  no  answer,  and  when,  a  lit- 
tle later,  I  went  out,  he  was  not  in  sight. 

There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in 
this,  and  I  was  not  inclined  to  give  the 
matter  any  anxious  thought.  If  I  had 
been  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  do 
so,  for  my  attention  was  immediately 
taken  by  the  approach  of  a  number  of 
the  miners. 

Rawlin  was  at  their  head,  and  close 
beside  him  were  Reagan  and  Harvey. 
These  two  and  those  who  straggled  be- 
hind looked  serious,  not  to  say  decidedly 
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ugly.  The  Yankee's  face  was  as  placid 
as  usual. 

*^Momin*,  Smitty,"  said  he,  as  he 
came  up. 

"  Good  morning,  Eawlin,"  I  respond- 
ed; "  what's  amiss?  " 

*^  What  indooces  you  to  persoom  thet 
anything's  amiss  ?^'  he  retorted  with  a 
strange  ring  in  his  voice  that  startled 
me  a  little. 

"  The  way  you  and  the  rest  come 
here,"  I  answered,  "  instead  of  going  to 
work.  Has  anything  happened  to 
Hugo?  I  have  not  seen  him  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  Nothin^  hes  happened  to  your  pard- 
ner  thet  I  know  of,  Smitty,"  said  Raw- 
lin,  "  but  suthin  hes  happened  to  me." 

He  looked  at  me  searchingly  as  he 
spoke.  I  could  make  nothing  of  his 
words  or  his  looks,  and  was  a  little  exas- 
perated that  he  should  behave  in  such  an 
outlandislily  mysterious  manner. 

"  I  hope  it's  nothing  serious,"  I  said. 
^^  What  is  it?" 

'^  My  dust,"  he  replied  slowly,  "  hes 
disappeared." 

I  exclaimed  aloud,  what  I  know  not, 
some  inarticulate  cry,  I  suppose,  for  the 
information  shocked  me,  and  my  mind 
reverted  instantly  to  the  disquieting 
words  of  my  cousin  the  evening  before, 

^^The  infermation,"  continued  Raw- 
lin,  as  slowly  as  before,  while  he  eyed  me 
narrowlv,  "  the  infermation  ain't  cack- 
ulated  to  make  a  man  easy  in  his  mind, 
is  it?  Don't  it  worrit  you  about  your 
own  dust?" 

^*  No,"  I  answered,  and  my  voice 
choked,  for  I  was  terribly  alarmed  for 
Hugo.  I  wished  that  he  would  return, 
for  I  knew  that  these  men  would  con- 
strue his  absence  as  suspicious.  ^^I 
haven't  enough  dust  to  make  theft  Jm 
object,  and  what  little  I  have  is  here," 
and  I  tapped  my  belt. 

^^Thet's  the  safest  place  to  keep  it 
when  thar's  low  down  sneaks  in  camp," 
Rawlin  remarked  impassively,  "which 
the  same  I  thought  thar  wa'n't  any  ex- 
cept dingoes  and  niggers.  Now  a  dingo 
wouldn't  chaw  up  my  dust  and  a  nigger 
wouldn't  steal  gold." 

T  knew  not  what  to  say.  That  his 
dust  had  been  stolen  by  a  white  man 
was  as  certain  to  me  as  to  him,  for  I 
knew  well  that  the  Australian  savage 


has  no  conception  of  the  value  of  gold 
and  has  not  the  capacity  to  learn  it. 

He  will  steal  anything  else,  provis- 
ions, tools,  tobacco,  particularly  tobacco, 
your  old  hat  or  a  cast  off  shirt,  but  gold 
he  never  dreams  of  touching. 

While  I  was  suffering  in  silence,  and 
the  seconds  seemed  minutes  long,  Har- 
vey made  some  remark  in  an  undertone 
to  Rawlin,  to  which  the  latter  responded 
with  a  gruff  "  sliet  up."  Then  he  turned 
to  me  again. 

"  I  understand,"  said  he,  "  as  how  you 
paid  a  visit  to  my  place  last  night." 

"  I  did,"  I  answered  promptly,  "  and 
you  were  sound  asleep  all  the  time  I  was 
near  your  cabin.  How  did  you  learn  I 
was  there?"  Asking  this  I  looked 
sharply  at  Harvey  and  Reagan. 

"  That's  right,  Dutchy,"  exclaimed 
Reagan,  contemptuously,  "  glare  at  me 
as  if  your  eyes  was  daggers  all  you  like. 
I  seen  you.  I  seen  the  light  of  a  match 
near  Rawlin's  shebeen,  an'  when  you 
come  by  I  took  a  good  look  at  you.  I 
seen  you.v 

^^I'm  glad  you  did,"  said  I,  with,  I 
hope,  equal  contempt  in  my  tone;  "I 
went  up  to  get  my  cousin's  wallet  that 
he  had  left  on  the  ground  near  Rawlin's 
cabin.  I  lit  the  match  to  look  for  it.  I 
found  it,  brought  it  back,  laid  it  on  my 
cousin's  coat,  and  that's  all  there  is  to 
it.  There's  the  wallet  now,  just  where 
I  put  it." 

I  pointed  into  the  hut  where  the  wal- 
let lay  in  plain  view. 

"  String  the  Dutchman  up  to  a  tree 
and  search  his  place!  "  cried  Harvey. 

"  That's  right,"  I  retorted,  "  murder 
me  first  and  try  me  afterwards.  That's 
your  idea  of  justice,  I  suppose." 

Harvey's  hand  made  a  quick  move- 
ment to  his  belt. 

Up  to  this  moment  Rawlin  had  been 
slow  of  speech  and  laggard  in  action. 
Like  a  flash  his  whole  demeanor 
changed.  With  one  hand  he  caught 
Harvey's  and  held  it,  and  with  the  other 
he  drew  his  own  revolver. 

"  Tain't  my  idee  of  jestice,*'  He  said 
sternly.  "I'm  a  conductin'  of  this 
investigation,  I  b'leeve,  an'  I  bHeeve 
likewise,  Mr.  Harvey,  thet  I  told  you  a 
minute  or  so  back  to  shet  up." 

He  towered  above  Harvey  threaten- 
ingly. 
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"  I'm  only  standing  up  for  the  honor 
of  the  camp/'  muttered  Harvey,  trying 
to  back  away. 

"  All  right,  but  don't  holler  till  you're 
invited/' 

Thereupon  Rawlin  released  Harvey, 
put  up  his  weapon,  and  immediately  re- 
turned to  his  deliberate,  I  might  say 
hesitating,  manner. 

He  stepped  into  the  cabin  and,  as  if 
absent  mindedly,  picked  up  Hugo's  wal- 
let. I  had  not  strapped  it  when  I  found 
it,  and  evidently  Hugo  had  not  touched 
it,  for  it  opened  in  Rawlin's  hand  and 
some  papers  fell  out.  Among  them  was 
the  rude  map  he  had  made  of  his  jour- 
ney, and  an  envelope  which  I  recognized 
as  one  of  those  sent  from  home. 

There  were  several  such  envelopes  in 
my  own  wallet,  for  we  both  treasured 
those  messages  and  never  destroyed 
them.  This  one  was  marked  with  a 
large  X  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner, 
an  indication  that  there  was  something 
in  the  letter  to  which  Hugo  wished  to 
refer. 

At  least,  that  was  the  way  I  inter- 
preted the  mark,  for  by  it  he  would  be 
able  readily  to  identify  it  from  the  score 
or  so  other  envelopes  that  presumably 
were  in  the  same  receptacle. 

I  gave  no  thought  to  the  matter  at 
the  time,  and  am  now  recording  but  the 
impression  of  the  moment,  for  my  mind 
was  absorbed  in  much  more  serious  con- 
siderations. 

Kawlin  stooped,  and,  with  very  slow 
motions,  gathered  up  the  scattered 
papers  and  replaced  them  in  the  wallet, 
which  he  then  laid  again  on  Hugo's  coat. 
After  that  he  went  outside. 

"  Smitty,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  believe 
you  done  it.  I  allow  thet  thet  story  of 
yourn  about  going  up  to  my  cabin  to  git 
the  wallet  is  as  straight  as  a  string.  But 
thet  pardner  of  yourn " 

*^  Hugo  is  as  innocent  as  I  am ! "  I 
interrupted. 

"Hold  your  hoi^scs,  Smitty,"  said 
Kawlin,  imperturbably ;  "I  was  Jest 
Hayin'  thet  ef  thet  pardner  of  yourn 
don't  turn  up  pretty  quick  with  es 
straight  a  story  cs  you  tell,  I  shell  be 
obleeged  to  b'leeve  he  sent  you  up  for 
thet  wallet  jest  to  see  ef  the  coast  was 
clear." 

"  Impossible! ''  I  exclaimed.  "  There's 


no  use  protesting  against  the  injustice 
of  suspecting  Hugo;  I'm  quite  aware  of 
that;  but  I  will  say  that  when  I  re- 
turned with  the  wallet  he  was  more  than 
half  asleep  and  asked  no  questions  ex- 
cept as  to  whether  I  had  found  what  I 
went  for." 

Eawlin  looked  at  me  with  an  expres- 
sion of  mingled  pity,  amusement,  and 
contempt. 

"  You're  so  dum  honest,  Smitty,"  he 
remarked,  "  thet  you  can't  see  through 
a  trick  when  the  map  of  it  is  spread  out 
before  you.  Hugo  left  thet  wallet  at 
my  place  jest  on  purpose  to  send  you  up 
after  it.  He  knowed  well  enough  you'd 
make  some  mention  ef  things  wasn't 
quiet  up  thar.  So,  ef  you  fellers,"  ad- 
dressing the  other  miners,  "  want  to  do 
something  for  the  honor  of  the  camp, 
you'll  pitch  in  an'  hunt  fer  Hugo." 

*^  Why  in  thunder  don't  you  search 
the  cabin?"  grumbled  Harvey. 

"  'Cause  the  dust  ain't  thar,"  replied 
Eawlin.  ^^  Ain't  it  plain  enough  thet 
Hugo  hes  sloped  with  it?  What  does  he 
leave  his  wallet  and  coat  here  for  ef  it 
ain't  to  keep  us  from  suspectin'  thet 
he's  got  outen  the  way? '' 

The  Yankee's  voice  was  rising,  and  it 
took  on  a  harsh,  rasping  quality  as  he 
gave  expression  to  his  slowly  formed 
conviction  of  Hugo's  guilt. 

"  The  cussed  Dutchman,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  hes  got  my  dust.  Tain't  much, 
but,  by  God,  I'll  chase  him  across  the 
Pacific,  if  necessary,  an'  when  I  catch 
up  with  him,  I'll  plug  him  with  an 
ounce  of  lead  for  every  grain  of  gold  he 
sneaked  from  me." 

This  threat  satisfied  Harvey  and 
Reagan,  at  least,  for  there  was  no  mis- 
take that  Rawlin  meant  every  word  of  it. 

As  for  myself,  as  the  party  stalked 
away,  I  was  in  the  depths  of  despair. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  I  could  not 
prevent  a  terrible  suspicion  of  Hugo  en- 
tering my  own  mind. 

Rawlin  took  me  for  a  fool.  There  was 
no  harm  in  that,  but  I  really  saw  more 
clearly  than  the  Yankee  did  how  cir- 
cumstances suggested  if  they  did  not 
point  to  my  cousin's  guilt. 

And  yet  I  was  sincere  in  mv  defense 
of  him,  for  T  believed  that  if  Hugo  had 
taken  Rawlin's  dust,  the  deed  had  been 
done  under  stress  of  great  temptation 
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enhanced  by  extreme  discouragement. 
I,  therefore,  and  because  Hugo  was  of 
my  blood,  coxdd  be  charitable;  but  I 
knew  only  too  well  that  there  woidd  be 
no  charity  for  him  if  he  were  overtaken, 
not  even  if  he  were  innocent. 

In  the  midst  of  my  despair  there  arose 
a  stubborn  belief  in  my  cousin^s  inno- 
cence. I  was  impressed,  too,  with  the 
necessit''  of  doing  everything  possible 
to  safeguard  him;  but  what  could  I  do? 

So  it  was  altogether  in  a  painfully 
mixed  frame  of  mind  that  I  went  into 
the  cabin  and  threw  myself  down  upon 
my  blankets  to  think. 

They  were  not  spread  evenly,  being 
just  as  they  were  when  I  threw  theji 
aside  on  awaking,  and  one  particular 
bunch  in  the  fabric  was  exceedingly 
hard  and  uncomfortable.  Irritably  I 
shifted  my  position  and  put  out  my 
hand  to  smooth  the  cloth.  It  wouldn't 
smooth. 

Wondering  and  impatient,  but  wholly 
unprepared  for  the  discovery  I  was 
about  to  make,  I  sat  up  and  turned  over 
the  blanket  edge  to  see  what  was  the 
matter. 

Tucked  under  the  edge  was  a  small 
canvas  bag  whose  bulging  sides  showed 
that  it  was  about  half  full  of — I  knew 
perfectly  well  what  it  was  without  open- 
ing the  bag;  and  it  did  not  need  the 
sight  of  the  letters,  "  S.  K/'  on  the  side 
to  tell  me  that  this  was  Seth  Kawlin's 
missing  dust! 


CHAPTEE  in. 
THE  Yankee's  embaerasbment. 

How  shall  I  describe  my  emotions? 
Do  I  need  to?  Was  it  not  perfectly  clear 
that  somebody  had  laid  a  terrible  trap 
forme? 

For  what  purpose? 

Why  should  a  man  take  the  risk  of 
stealing  Rawlin's  dust  and  not  make  off 
with  it?  Why  put  it  where  it  was  cer- 
tain to  be  discovered? 

There  were  plenty  of  other  queries 
of  this  sort,  and  speedily  there  came  an 
answer  to  some  of  them.  It  came  with 
such  force  that  I  was  instantly  con- 
vinced of  its  correctness,  and  all  seemed 
as  clear  as  day. 


The  bag  of  dust  was  put  on  my  bed 
for  the  purpose  of  being  found  there. 

If  Bawlin  had  made  the  search  that 
was  demanded,  he  woidd  have  found  it, 
and  then  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
would  have  saved  me  from  immediate 
hanging,  even  if  a  quicker  way  were  not 
taken  to  end  me. 

Who  should  wish  so  ill  of  me? 

The  answer  to  this  came  with  the 
other,  and  it  framed  itself  as  a  question : 
Who  was  so  strenuous  that  a  search  be 
made?    And  the  reply:  Harvey. 

I  recalled  his  plain  dislike  of  myself 
and  Hugo  from  the  time  the  camp  drift- 
ed together.  There  had  been  an  incipi- 
ent dispute  between  us  as  to  our  respec- 
tive claims.  Eawlin  had  settled  it  in  a 
way  that  unquestionably  had  been  to 
our  advantage. 

Whether  the  Yankee  meant  to  favor 
us,  I  do  not  know,  but  such  proved  to 
be  the  outcome,  and  Harvey  had  always 
been  sore  about  it.  His  dislike,  natu- 
rally, was  shared  by  his  partner,  Eeagan. 

There  had  never  been  anything  quite 
like  actual  hostility,  for  the  fortunes  of 
all  in  the  camp  were  at  so  equally  low 
an  ebb  that  there  was  little  to  incite  a 
quarrel ;  but  it  takes  only  a  little  to  stim- 
ulate a  mean  man  to  action.  Harvey 
and  Eeagan  wanted  to  be  rid  of  "  the 
Dutchmen*'  so  as  to  get  possession  of 
our  claim,  or  at  least  to  share  it  with 
the  others;  and  this  was  the  way  they 
had  taken  to  accomplish  their  desires. 

It  seemed  abominable,  well  nigh  in- 
credible; but  here  was  the  convincing 
fact  that  somebody  had  tried  to  foist 
upon  me  the  crime  of  robbing  Eawlin; 
and  Harvey  and  Eeagan  were  the  only 
men  in  camp  who  could  have  desired 
such  a  thing. 

What  should  I  do  about  it? 

The  diabolical  plot  would  have  suc- 
ceeded if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Yan- 
kee's confidence  in  me.  He  had  saved 
me  from  exposure  and  death.  The  gold 
was  his  property.  Every  possible  reason 
impelled  me  to  make  known  the  facts  to 
him  without  an  instant's  delay. 

It  has  taken  me  several  minutes  to  set 
down  this  brief  r&um6  of  my  thoughts, 
but  they  all  occurred  in  a  few  seconds. 
I  had  little  more  than  seen  the  bag  be- 
fore I  had  reached  my  conclusions  and 
was  acting  upon  them. 
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lu  this  perhaps  I  belied  what  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  the  German  char- 
acter; but  if  I  acted  quickly,  nay;  impul- 
sively, I  yet  did  so  with  true  Teutonic 
method. 

First  I  pulled  the  blanket  over  the 
bag  which  meantime  I  had  not  so  much 
as  touched.  Then  I  went  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  cabin  and  looked  up  the 
thinly  wooded  slope  on  which  the  rest 
of  the  camp  was  located. 

Rawlin  and  the  others  were  in  sight. 
They  could  not  have  got  very  far  even 
had.  they  walked  rapidly,  but  they  had 
come  to  a  halt  and  evidently  were  hold- 
ing an  argument. 

Harvey  appeared  to  be  doing  most  of 
the  talking,  and  even  as  I  looked  he  ges- 
ticulated and  pointed  in  my  direction. 

"  Trying  again  to  persuade  the  Yan- 
kee to  search  the  cabin,^'  thought  I. 

After  watching  them  a  moment  I 
shouted  "  Rawlin,^^  as  loudly  as  I  could. 
"  Come  here/'  I  added,  beckoning,  when 
he  faced  me. 

"What  ye  want?''  he  yelled  in  his 
high,  thin  voice. 

"  Come  here,''  was  my  only  answer. 

He  seemed  to  hesitate  an  instant  and 
then  the  whole  party  started  with  him. 

"  Come  alone  or  not  at  all,"  I  called. 

Eawlin  halted  abruptly.  The  others 
gathered  around  him  and  argued. 

I  knew  him  better  than  they  did. 
More  obstinate  than  a  mule,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  come  alone  by  their  very  op- 
position to  such  a  course. 

I  saw  him  turn  to  them,  evidently 
speaking  sharply.  Then  while  they  re- 
mained where  they  were,  he  came  down 
the  slope  at  his  habitually  slow  gait. 

"Hev  you  decided  to  do  the  squar' 
thing,  Smitty,"  he  asked,  '*  an'  give  us 
p'ints  about  yer  pardner?  " 

He  was  then  some  yards  away,  and  I 
made  no  reply. 

^^ 'Cause  ef  you  hev,"  he  continued, 
"  you'd  better  speak  up  quick  an'  plain. 
I'm  wiUin'  to  shoot  every  man  in  camp 
ruther  than  hev  any  sort  of  injestice 
done,  but  they's  more  of  'em  than  me; 
they  hain't  got  my  patience,  an'  some 
of  'em  might  git  the  drop  on  me." 

*'  I've  no  evidence  to  give  against  my 
partner,"  said  I,  *'  but  I'm  going  to  do 
the  square  thing,  sure  enough.  Come 
inside." 


His  brows  knit  with  curiosity  and 
doubt,  he  entered  the  cabin  and  sat 
down  on  the  bench. 

"  Aim  low,"  said  he, "  hold  her  stiddy, 
an'  fire." 

Looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes,  I 
responded : 

"  I  was  badly  cut  up  by  the  way  you 
talked,  Eawlin,  and  as  soon  as  you  had 
gone  I  came  in  here  and  lay  on  my 
shakedown  to  think  what  I'd  better  do." 

The  Yankee  nodded. 

*'  Like  enough  I'd  'a'  done  the  same," 
he  remarked. 

"  I  felt  something  under  me,"  I  con- 
tinued, and  as  I  spoke  I  suited  action  to 
words  and  stretched  out  on  my  blankets. 
"  I  supposed  it  was  a  fold  of  the  cloth 
and  tried  to  smooth  it.  When  I  found 
that  the  cloth  wouldn't  smooth  I  lifted 
it  and " 

"  My  dust !  "  gasped  Rawlin,  for  I  had 
uncovered  the  canvas  bag. 

He  leaned  forward  with  his  elbows  on 
his  knees,  his  long  hands  dangling  and 
his  lean  fingers  snapping,  while  he 
stared  alternately  at  the  bag  and  me. 
I  did  not  flinch  from  his  gaze  but  wait- 
ed, deeming  it  his  turn  to  move. 

Presently  he  reached  out  a  hand,  and 
understanding  him,  I  took  up  the  bag 
and  passed  it  to  him.  Slowly  he  opened 
it,  glanced  inside,  "  hefted  "  it,  drew  a 
long  breath,  and  said : 

"  I  reckon  it's  all  there  to  a  grain." 

Then  he  looked  up  at  me  inquiringly, 
but  I  volunteered  no  statement. 

"  How  did  it  come  there,  Smitty?  " 
he  asked. 

**  You  know  as  much  about  that  as  I 
do,  Rawlin,"  I  replied. 

"  Huh !  "  he  snorted,  "  you're  either 
the  dummest,  most  innercent  babe  thet 
ever  got  lost  in  the  woods,  or  you're  the 
slickest  fakir  that  ever  I  seen." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  sharply,  "  what  does 
that  mean?" 

*'  Mean  I  why,  you  had  plenty  of  time 
to  tuck  it  in  there." 

"  Great  heaven !  do  you  accuse  me  of 
stealing  the  stuff?  " 

"No,  I  don't,"  he  squealed;  there  is 
no  other  way  to  describe  his  voice  when 
he  allowed  himself  to  get  excited. 

"  Then  what ^"  I  began,  but  he  in- 
terrupted. 

"After  I'd  gone.     It  wouldn't  take 
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inore'n  a  second,  would  it,  to  chuck  that 
bag  under  a  blanket  ?  '^ 

"  But  you've  Just  said  you  don't  ac- 
cuse me  of  stealing  it/' 

"  An'  I  don't/' 

"Then  where  could  I  have  got  it? 
And  how?  " 

"Why,  Smitty,  you  didn't  need  to 
find  it  under  your  own  bed.  Mebbe  'twas 
there.  I'm  not  sayin'  it  wa'n't,  but  what 
was  to  bender  you  from  takin'  a  look 
'round  an'  findin'  the  bag  somewheres 
else,  say,  over  this  side  of  the  cabin?  '^ 

He  pointed  at  Hugo's  shakedown. 

"  Seein'  as  I  don't  mifitrust  you,^'  he 
continued,  "  why  shouldn't  you  put  the 
bag  under  your  own  stuff  an'  so  save  me 
findin'  it  where  the  thief  hid  it?  Though 
1  must  say  I  don't  see  why  your  pardner 
should  be  such  a  dum  fool  as  to  leave 
the  dust  in  the  cabin.    Do  you?  ^' 

"  Don't  ask  me  such  a  question,  Raw- 
lin!    Hugo  is  as  innocent  as  I  am.^^ 

"That's  right!  that's  part  of  your 
game,  Smitty,  an'  I  don't  think  any  the 
wuss  of  you  for  it.  You're  squar*,  but 
your  pard  ain't.  All  the  same  it's  natu- 
ral thet  you  should  stand  up  for  him." 

"  Rawlin,"  I  cried  desperately,  "  I'm 
not  playing  any  game.  That  bag  was 
not  brought  here  by  my  cousin." 

I  spoke  so  confidently  that  his  own 
conviction  seemed  to  be  shaken. 

"Well,  then,"  he  said  wonderingly, 
"  who  done  it  if  Hugo  didii't  ?  " 

"I  shall  not  make  any  rash  accusa- 
tions," I  replied,  "but  I  advise  you  to 
think  a  bit.  You  seem  proud  of  your 
sharpness.'' 

The  Yankee  took  no  sort  of  offense. 
On  the  contrary  he  stared  thoughtfully 
at  me  a  moment  and  then  said: 

"  You're  gittin'  pretty  smart  yourself, 
Dutchy.  Why  don't  you  give  a  feller  a 
pointer?" 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  I  asked, 
"  that  you  acquit  both  me  and  my 
cousin  of  theft?" 

"Dunno,  Smitty.  Go  kind  o'  slow. 
T  allow  thet  you're  squar,  but  your 
pnrd " 

"  You  must  hold  him  as  you  do  me,  or 
J  won't  say  a  word." 

"  Wal,  let's  compermise.  Say  thet  it's 
a  ease  of  not  proven/' 

This  was  evidently  the  utmost  con- 
cession I  couhl  get  from  him,  but  still  I 


was  not  to  be  led  into  making  accusa- 
tions that  I  could  not  prove.    So  I  said: 

"  It  must  be  clear  that  this  theft  was 
not  committed  for  the  sake  of  the  dust." 

"Eh?    Then  what " 

He  checked  himself  abruptly  and  his 
jaw  dropped. 

"  If  the  thief  wanted  the  dust,"  said  I, 
"  he  would  have  got  away  with  it." 

"  By  gum!  you  think  some  feller  put 
up  a  job  on  ye !  " 

"  That's  about  it." 

"  But  who  done  it,  Smitty? " 

"Think,  Rawlin!"  I  cried;  "do  I 
need  to  point  suspicion  to  a  man  as 

clever  as  you  are?  " 

%i 

For  a  moment  the  Yankee  sat  and 
fitared  at  me,  his  face  expressive  of  noth- 
ing unless  it  might  be  incredulity.  Then 
of  a  sudden  his  eves  blazed  and  he  stood 
up. 

"By  gum,  Dutchy!"  said  he,  "but 
you're  smarter  than  I  took  ye  fer. 
Darned  ef  I  don't  b'leeve " 

"WTiether  he  had  come  to  the  convic- 
tion that  Harvey  or  Reagan,  or  both, 
had  conspired  in  this  way  to  get  rid  of 
Hugo  and  myself,  I  was  not  to  know, 
for  he  was  interrupted  by  excited  cries 
outside. 

Men  were  approaching  the  hut,  and 
we  both  hastened  out  to  see  what  had 
caused  them  to  overstep  the  restraints 
that  Rawlin  had  imposed  upon  them. 

It  was  clear  at  a  glance.  Hugo,  with 
a  pan  and  shovel  in  his  hands,  was  com- 
ing up  from  the  river.  He  had  been  at 
work  within  three  hundred  yards  of  us 
all  the  time,  concealed  from  view  by  a 
low  bluff  along  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
and  now,  doubtless,  was  returning  hun- 
gry for  breakfast.  When  he  observed 
the  commotion  in  front  of  our  cabin,  he 
hastened  his  steps. 

"  What's  the  matter?  "  he  asked  won- 
deringly as  he  drew  near. 

The  others  came  hurrying  up  at  the 
same  time,  looking  at  us  and  Rawlin 
with  eager,  expectant  glances.  Rawlin 
had  his  canvas  bag  in  his  hand,  and 
every  man  in  the  group  noticed  it. 

Hugo's  question  was  addressed  quite 
as  much  to  the  men  generally  as  to  me, 
and  I  preferred  that  somebody  other 
than  mvself  should  answer  it,  for  I  had 
such  firm  conviction  that  the  guilt  was 
upon  Harvey  that  T  wanted  the  situa- 
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tion,  so  far  as  it  concerned  us,  to  be  set 
forth  by  any  who  might  have  suspected 
us. 

In  other  words,  conscious  of  inno- 
.  cence,  I  dared  the  worst  that  coidd  be 
said.     Not  very  good  reasoning,  prob- 
ably, but  it  was  the  way  I  felt,  and  stub- 
born pride  sustained  me. 

"  Will  you  explain?  ^'  said  I  to  Eawlin. 

^^  Yes,"  he  answered,  and  as  he  spoke 
his  eyes  turned  from  Hugo  to  the  mi- 
ners, and  I  could  see  that  his  gaze  rested 
longer  on  Harvey  than  on  any  one  else. 

That  was  enough  for  me.  It  showed 
that  the  Yankee's  suspicions  were  turn- 
ing in  the  right  direction. 

"  This  here  bag  o'  dust,"  he  con- 
tinued, '*  was  lifted  from  my  cabin  last 
night  an'  it's  jest  be'n  found  under  your 
pardner's  blankets." 

Hugo's  face  took  on  an  expression  of 
amazement  as  Bawlin  began  and  it 
turned  to  anguish  when  he  finished. 

^^  Oh,  Ottol "  said,  or  rather  groaned 
my  cousin,  and,  dropping  shovel  and 
pan,  he  pressed  his  hands  to  his  brow 
and  shook  as  with  the  palsy. 
^  I  was  worse  than  thunderstruck.  If 
Hugo  had  drawn  on  me  and  fired,  or  if 
he  had  rushed  forward  and  stabbed  me, 
I  could  not  have  been  more  surprised, 
or  hurt  more  deeply. 

Some  of  the  men  chuckled,  one  or  two 
guffawed  outright.  There  was  the  ring 
of  triumph  in  their  hoarse  tones,  but  I 
minded  them  not. 

Hugo,  he  of  my  own  blood,  my  com- 
rade in  the  hard  quest  for  fortune,  he, 
of  all  men,  jumped  so  quickly  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  was  guilty! 

Pained  though  I  was,  I  was  none  the 
less  appalled  at  thought  of  what  conse- 
quences might  follow  Hugo's  ready  ad- 
mission of  the  possibility  of  my  guilt, 
and  for  one  instant,  at  least,  I  hated 
Eawlin  for  his  blunt  way  of  stating  the 
situation.    He  had  said  the  worst! 

^*  Hugo! "  I  stammered,  for  my  voice 
choked,  and  going  to  him  I  forcibly 
pulled  his  hands  from  before  his  face. 

He  turned  bewildered,  frightened 
eyes  upon  me. 

"  Do  you  realize,"  I  demanded,  "  that 
you  accuse  me?  Eawlin  does  not  accuse 
me.    Ask  him ! " 

"  Not  guilty,  Smitty,"  said  Bawlin,  in 
his  dryest,  calmest  tone. 
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Some  enemy,"  I  continued,  still  ad- 
dressing myself  to  Hugo,  "  has  tried  to 
do  me  ill,  to  do  us  ill,  Hugo." 

I  waved  my  hand  defiantly  at  the 
miners  and  faced  them. 

'^  Some  one  among  these  men," .  I 
added. 

There  was  a  chorus  of  startled  excla- 
mations, and  a  dozen  hands  leaped  to 
belts. 

At  the  moment  I  cared  nothing  for 
them.  My  whole  spirit  was  aroused  to 
convincing  Hugo  of  my  innoqence.  The 
others  might  suspect,  believe,  and  tes- 
tify their  conviction  by  shooting,  for 
aught  I  cared  then.  Hugo  must  side 
with  me  even  though  I  had  but  a  minute 
to  live. 

That  was  my  feeling  then.  I  ask  no 
credit  for  it,  especially  as  it  lasted  but  a 
second  or  two,  for  as  I  observed  Hugo 
undergo  a  complete  revulsion  of  feeling, 
the  eager,  natural  desire  for  life  as  well 
as  good  repute  returned  to  me. 

The  bewildered  look  left  Hugo's  eyes, 
and  he,  too,  faced  the  miners  defiantly. 

^  Who  is  the  scoundrel?  "  he  shouted. 
*'  Who  has  done  this  foul  trick?  Name 
him,  Otto  1 " 

The  miners  were  terribly  enraged. 
More  than  one  weapon  was  half  raised 
to  bear  upon  us.  We,  as  it  happened, 
were  both  unarmed. 

Only  one  thing  could  and  did  prevent 
instant  murder.    That  was  Eawlin. 

^'Stiddy,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  his 
voice  pitched  a  bit  higher  than  usual. 

He  had  his  canvas  bag  in  his  left 
hand,  and  with  his  right  was  slowly 
waving  a  revolver  at  the  group  as  if  it 
were  a  huge  index  finger. 

^*  Stiddy !  "  he  repeated ;  ^*  thar's  goin' 
to  be  no  shootin'  in  this  affair.  Hangin' 
mebbe,  but  no  shootin'." 

Every  man  there  was  convinced  that 
if  he  fired  it  would  be  but  to  give  the 
signal  for  his  own  death  at  the  hand  of 
the  determined  Yankee.  So  they 
growled  and  threatened,  but  hung  back. 

^'The  sneaking  Dutchmeil  have  ac- 
cused us,"  began  Harvey. 

"  I  know  they  hev,"  interrupted  Eaw- 
lin, "  but  they  heven't  named  no  names, 
hev  they  ?  " 

*'A11  the  worse,"  said  the  other; 
*' they're  afraid  to  name  names  and  so 
thev  trv  to  make  out  that  the  whole 
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camp  are  sneaks.  They  did  the  job  be- 
tween ^em  and  they'd  ought  to  be  strung 
up  for  it/' 

^^  Mebbe/*  returned  Rawlin,  still  toy- 
ing with  his  revolver. 

*^Let  *em  call  names  if  they  dare/' 
cried  somebody. 

'^  You've  got  your  dust  back,  Rawlin," 
said  another,  "  but  we  don't  want  such 
men  in  camp.   Run  'em  out  1 " 

There  were  other  cries  of  similar  and 
worse  purport,  and  the  excitement  grew 
until  it  threatened  to  break  away  from 
the  Yankee's  authority.  Indeed,  even 
to  me  who  had  heard  him  declare  his 
belief  in  my  own  innocence  emphatic- 
ally, it  did  not  seem  as  if  he  could  stand 
there  indefinitely  and  champion  us 
against  the  angry  little  mob. 

There  may  have  been  some  similar 
doubt  in  his  own  mind  which  led  him 
to  bring  the  scene  to  an  end  in  a  char- 
acteristic fashion. 

**  Once  more,  stiddy,  gents,"  he  said 
wamingly ;  "  it  hes  been  remarked  thet 
I've  got  my  dust  back,  an'  it  strikes  me 
thet  thet's  the  chief  p'int  in  the  dispute. 
Whose  dust  was  lifted,  anyhow?  Mine, 
durn  yel  An'  who  was  to  suiBFer  for  the 
loss?  Me,  of  course.  Wal,  I  ain't  a 
loser  as  the  case  stands,  for.Smitty  here, 
him  as  found  the  dust,  hes  done  the 
squar'  thing.  Smitty's  acquitted,  gen- 
tlemen." 

He  paused  a  moment  while  the  miners 
grumbled  softly  and  distributed  their 
frowning  glances  pretty  evenly  between 
Hugo  and  myself. 

"  Now,  then,"  Rawlin  resumed, 
"somebody  done  it.  ^Twan't  me,  an' 
'twan't  Smitty.  So  fur  es  any  accusa- 
tion goes,  I  make  it,  thet  somebody  here 
is  a  sneak,  an'  it  'pears  to  me  that  this 
here  c'munity  is  so  limited  thet  it  won't 
be  no  difficult  job  to  find  out  who  'tis. 
Go  to  yer  pans,  gents,  jest  es  ef  nothin' 
lied  happened." 

The  men  didn't  like  it  and  were  not 
disposed  to  withdraw  and  l(?ave  so  grave 
a  charge  hanging  over  every  one  of 
them. 

'^  Rawlin/'  ventured  one  of  the  quiet- 
est, most  decent  men  in  tlie  camp,  "  we 
ain't  no  objection  to  your  act  in'  as  jedge 
an'  jury  in  this  thing,  'cause  you're  our 
leadin'  citizen  an'  the  one  who  hes  the 
most  interest  in  this  affair:  but  as  we're 


all  in.  it,  why  not  perceed  in  reg'lar 
shape?  Eig  up  a  trial,  take  evidence  an' 
let  the  law  of  the  frontier- 
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*'  Because,"  piped  up  Rawlin,  getting 
a  bit  excited  at  -this  sign  of  direct  oppo- 
sition to  his  command,  "because  I'm 
prosecutin'  attorney  es  well  es  jury  in 
this  here  case,  an'  I  ain't  ready  yit  to 
name  no  names  in  my  charge.  When  I 
am  ready  I'll  act  quick  enough,  you  bet ! 
now  scatter,  all  of  ye." 

Most  of  the  men  put  up  their  weap- 
ons and  began  to  go.  Harvey  and 
Reagan  stood  their  ground. 

"I  don't  agree  to  leave  the  thing 
wholly  to  you,"  cried  Harvey. 

"Divil  a  bit  do  I  ayther,"  said 
Reagan,  hotly;  "the  Dutchmen  are  ac- 
cused  ^" 
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You  git !  both  of  you  I  you  most  of 
all,  Harvey,"  Rawlin  squealed.  I  seemed 
to  see  his  finger  trembling  on  the  trig- 
ger of  his  weapon.  "  I  won't  hev  you 
interf erin'  with  my  affair." 

Harvey  and  Reagan  hastily  tucked 
their  revolvers  in  their  belts  and  backed 
away. 

"  You've  got  the  drop  on  me  now, 
Rawlin,"  said  Harvey,  "but  when  you 
come  to  your  senses  you'll  remember 
that  I  accuse  the  Dutchinen,  one  or  both 
of  them,  of  stealing  the  dust.  It  isn't 
square  to  let  them  throw  mud  on  the 
whole  camp." 

"  I'm  throwin'  the  mud,"  retorted 
Rawlin;  "  I  guess  I  can  be  enough  of  a 
detective  force  to  watch  this  here  camp, 
and  when  I  name  a  name  it'll  be  the 
right  one,  an'  we'll  string  him  up. 
Meantime  "  (here  he  uttered  a  mighty 
oath)  "if  I'm  interfered  with  in  my 
way  of  doin'  tilings,  I'll  turn  the  whole 
Gap  into  a  thrivin'  graveyard.  You 
hoar  me ! " 

They  heard  and  believed.  Scowling 
and  unwilling,  Harvey  and  his  partner 
turned  their  backs  on  us  and  walked  off 
to  their  cabin.  The  other  miners  were 
beginning  to  go  to  their  accustomed 
working  places. 

During  this  colloquy,  which  was  ex- 
citing enough  to  us,  I  assure  you,  Hugo 
and  I  had  remained  silent  and  motion- 
less. There  was  nothing  we  could  do  or 
say  to  help  matters,  and  fortunately  we 
both  had  the  sense  to  see  it. 

"  Rawlin/'  said  T,  when  the  last  man 
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was  out  of  earshot,  "  we  owe  our  lives 
to  you." 

He  had  not  moved  from  the  spot 
where  he  stood  when  he  emerged  from 
the  cahin  at  Hugo's  approach.  His  eyes 
were  still  upon  the  departing  Harvey 
and  Reagan. 

"Yes,  I  guess  you  do/'  he  said 
quietly. 

Then  he  slowly  put  up  his  revolver, 
"hefted''  his  bag,  and  glanced  from 
one  to  the  other  of  us,  his  gray  eyes 
glittering  like  burnished  steel. 

"Who  do  you  think  did  it?"  asked 
Hugo,  unsteadily,  while  his  sudden  pal- 
lor also  evidenced  the  reaction  from  the 
fierce  excitement  of  the  past  critical 
moments. 

The  Yankee  pressed  his  thin  lips  hard 
together  and  continued  to  stare  at  us 
without  speaking. 

"  You  have  guessed  whom  I  suspect, 
Rawlin,"  I  said ;  "  I  may  be  all  wrong, 
and  I  wouldn't  have  any  action  taken 
that  might  injure  an  innocent  man. 
You  can  count  on  me,  on  both  of  us  if 
there's  anything  we  can  do  to  help  clear 
the  matter  up  and  place  the  guilt  where 
it  belongs." 

"  It's  " — Rawlin  began,  and  stopped 
to  clear  his  throat.  Actually  it  did  seem 
as  if  he  were  emotionally  disturbed,  and 
when  he  began  again  his  voice  was  high 
in  pitch  but  not  loud,  and  there  was  a 
suspicion  of  a  quaver  in  it. 

"  You're  a  squar'  man,  Smitty,".  said 
he,  evidently  turning  his  remarks  from 
the  STibject  he  had  tried  to  start;  "you 
might  hev  got  away  with  this  here  dust 
an'  I  never  be'n  the  wiser.  S'pose,  now, 
after  I'd  be'n  into  the  cabin  an'  hed  re- 
fused to  search  it,  s'pose  you'd  found 
the  bag  an'  quietly  chucked  it  into  the 
river  with  a  string  to  it.  You  could  hev 
run  it  through  yer  pan  in  a  few  days  an' 
on  the  strength  of  sech  a  showin'  could 
hev  sold  your  claim  fer  the  value  of  the 
hull  Gap.  But  you  didn't,  'cause  you're 
squar." 

He  paused  long  enough  to  draw  a  long 
breath. 

"It's  embarrassin',"  he  resumed. 
"  Here  we  was,  a  handful  of  white  men 
workin'  away  industrious  an'  peaceable 
an'  honest,  es  I  hed  s'posed,  an'  now  it 
turns  up  thet  one  of  us  is  a  damn  thief. 
'Tain't  you,  Smitty,  an'  it  ain't  me,  but 
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it's  some  one  of  us,  an'  I  say  it's  an  em- 
barrassin' sitooation." 

With  this  the  Yankee  shook  his  head 
sadly  and  walked  off  through  the  camp 
to  his  own  quarters. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

UNPOPULAR   RESIDENTS. 

Mechanically  I  began  to  prepare 
breakfast.  Hugo  went  into  the  cabin 
and  pottered  about  there  for  a  few  min- 
utes, shaking  the  blankets  into  place, 
putting  his  wallet  in  his  coat  pocket  and 
hanging  the  garment  on  a  peg,  etc. 

After  a  bit  he  came  out  and  stood  • 
watching  my  operations.    • 

"Whom  do  you  suspect.  Otto?"  he 
asked. 

"Do  I  need  to  name  him?"  I  re- 
turned. "  Xot  that  1  fear  to  to  you,  but 
you  were  quick  enough  a  short  time  ago 
to  feel  and  point  suspicion  with  remark- 
able directness." 

I  regretted  this  fling  as  soon  as  the 
words  were  spoken,  but  for  all  the  apolo- 
gies in  the  world  a  man's  words  never 
can  be  taken  back. 

"You  are  mistaken.  Otto,"  said 
Hugo,  in  a  very  low  voice  that  was  tense 
with  pain.  "  Of  course  I  made  a  hor- 
rible blunder,  but  it  was  nothing  worse. 
It  wasn't  because  I  believed  you  guilty 
that  I  was  upset.  All  I  could  see  was 
the  fact  upon  which  these  savage  miners 
would  hang  you,  and  I  felt  that  nothing 
I  could  say  or  do  would  help  you.  You 
must  see  yourself  that  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  grasp  the  whole  situation  from 
Rawlin's  clumsy  statement  of  it." 

Of  course  I  did!  Hugo  repented  of 
his  blunder  no  more  keenly  than  I  did 
of  complaining  of  it,  and  so  you  may 
believe  that  I  hastened  to  make  up  with 
him. 

More  than  ever  I  felt  how  imperative 
it  was  for  us  two  to  stand  together,  and 
I  was  firmly  resolved  never  again  to  let 
the  slightest  ill  feeling  get  the  better  of 
me  in  my  relations  with  him.  I  stuck  to 
it  pretty  well,  although  within  five  min- 
utes I  was  brought-  to  opposing  him 
again. 

When  we  talked  without  constraint, 
which  was  vorv  soon,  there  was  no  dis- 
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agreement  in  our  view  of  the  theft. 
Hugo  was  even  more  positive  than  I  in 
fixing  upon  Harvey  as  the  guilty  party. 
Reagan  came  in  for  accusation,  too,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  for  Ihe  partners  acted 
as  a  unit  in  everything. 

We  were  agreed  that  the  situation  was 
not  only  "  embarrassin',"  but  full  of  dis- 
comfort and  danger  for  both  of  us. 

'"  Seems  to  me  it  winds  up  our  career 
in  the  Gap,'*  said  Hugo.  "  There'll  be 
no  peace  or  safety  for  us  after  this.*' 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that  with  Rawlin 
on  our  side,''  I  answered  hopefidly. 

'^  Rawlin  is  on  your  side.  Otto,"  my 
cousin  remarked  significantly. 

I  had  not  failed  to  note  the  Yankee's 
'  omission  of  Hugo's  name  in  the  short 
list  of  those  whom  he  regarded  as 
"  squar."  It  was  worse  than  that.  He 
had  seemed  to  be  at  pains  to  include  him 
in  the  general  categorj^^  of  suspectg  by 
singling  me  out  for  emphatic  acquittal. 

I  had  hoped  that  Hugo  had  not  no- 
ticed the  circumstance. 

"  That  includes  us  both,"  I  said  has- 
til.y.  "  I  am  sure  of  it.  Are  we  not  as 
much  a  unit  as  any  other  partners,  Har- 
vey and  Reagan,  for  example?  " 

"  Yes,  but  Rawlin  suspects  me.  That 
is,  he  isn't  convinced  of  my  innocence. 
It's  going  to  be  more  difficult  than  he 
thinks  to  place  the  guilt  where  it  be- 
longs and  meantime  all  the  men  in  the 
camp  except  the  guilty  ones  believe  that 
we,  one  or  both  of  us,  stole  the  dust.  I 
tell  you.  Otto,  this  is  no  place  for  us. 
The  sand  isn't  worth  the  shaking  and 
the  men  will  grow  more  hostile  every 
day.  Let's  drop  it  all  and  go  back  to 
the  coast." 

*'  And  look  for  jobs  as  street  sweep- 
ers, or  bartenders?  No,  Hugo,  more 
than  ever  our  business  is  here  in.  Eaw- 
lin's  Gap." 

*^  In  heaven's  name,  why?  " 

^^  Just  because  we're  under  suspicion. 
We  don't  want  any  smirch  on  our  names 
even  in  this  wilderness,  and  what  would 
give  us  a  hopelessly  bad  reputation  more 
surely  than  to  fly  at  this  time?  I'm 
bound  to  stay  here  and  fight  it  through, 
poverty,  hostility,  and  all." 

"  Not  an  alluring  prospect,"  said 
Hugo,  with  a  slight  sneer. 

"  Granted,"  I  returned  stoutly,  "  but 
it's  the  one  thing  to  do.    Where  the  pop- 


ulation is  sparse  bad  repute  travels  even 
more  quickly  than  in  cities." 

This  was  the  bold  dictum  of  a  mere 
boy,  you  understand,  but  just  the  same 
I  think  I  hit  the  truth  pretty  squarely. 

"  If  we  left  the  Gap  under  a  cloud," 
I  continued,  ^Mt  would  rise  to  disturb 
us  wherever  we  might  go  and  whatever 
enterprise  we  might  engage  in." 

"  But  how  are  we  to  establish  our  in- 
nocence?" 

"  I  don't  know.  In  the  first  place,  we 
are  not  accused;  that  is,  b^  Rawlin.  He 
is  determined  to  ferret  out  the  rascal 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  watch  Harvey  and 
Reagan  narrowly." 

*^  May  he  hang  them  both  1 "  ex- 
claimed Hugo,  fervently. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  hate  to  think  of 
that  outcome.  I  presume  when  the  guilt 
is  placed  we  may  persuade  Rawlin  to 
relax  his  severity  and  be  content  with 
running  the  fellows  out  of  camp." 

Thus  we  talked  whUe  preparing  and 
eating  breakfast,  and  naturally  the  sub- 
ject was  uppermost  in  our  minds  and 
conversation  throughout  the  day. 

Presumably  it  was  the  same  with  all 
the  others  in  the  camp,  but  we  had  no 
contact  with  them. 

Now  and  again  Hugo  recurred  to  his 
conviction  that  it  would  be  better  to  go 
elsewhere,  but  it  was  always  in  a  gin- 
gerly fashion,  so  that  I  believed  he  was 
really  of  my  opinion.  He  gave  over  at 
last,  when  I  bantered  him  gently  upon 
his  timidity. 

^'Haven't  you  faith  in  Rawlin,"  I 
asked,  "  that  he  can  and  will  protect 
us?" 

"  No,  I  haven't,"  he  answered  blunt- 
ly, "  but  we  can  protect  ourselves,  which 
is  exactly  what  we  must  do." 

After  that  he  did  not  mention  depart- 
ure, but  when  evening  came  and  it  was 
time  to  turn  in,  he  very  gravely  sug- 
gested that  we  take  precautions  against 
treachery. 

I  thought  it  over  seriously^  There 
had  been,  perhaps,  just  a  little  bravado 
when  I  had  expressed  my  confidence  by 
daylight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  felt  the 
profoundest  distrust  of  Harvey,  but  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
he  would  attempt  any  further  mischief 
at  once. 

All  through  the  day  I  had  hoped  that 
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Bawlin  would  come  down  for  a  confer- 
ence. I  wanted  to  talk  over  some  ideas 
I  had  for  getting  at  the  truth.  It  was 
getting  late  and  Kawlin  had  not  come. 

*'  Suppose/'  said  I,  "  that  I  run  up  to 
Rawlin's  for  a  few  minutes  and  get  his 
advice?  ^^ 

*^  No  harm  in  that/'  Hugo  responded, 
"  if  you  think  any  good  can  came  of  it. 
It's  a  hundred  to  one  that  after  his  ex- 
perience the  Yankee  will  tell  you  to 
sleep  with  one  eye  open  if  he  doesn't 
advise  you  to  stay  awake  all  night." 

*'  That  would  be  a  fine  policy/'  I  re- 
marked lightly.  . "  I'll  go  and  see  him, 
for  I  shall  feel  a  great  deal  better  for  it 
whatever  he  may  say.  You  won't  mind 
being  left  alone,  will  you  ?  ^' 

This  last  was  said  playfully,  and  as 
Hugo's  response  was  a  cross  "  Don't  be 
a  fool,  Otto,"  I  laughed  and  left  him. 

Most  of  the  miners  were  sitting  in 
front  of  their  cabins,  smoking.  Of 
course  they  all  saw  and  knew  me,  but 
none  of  them  addressed  me. 

I  was  content  enough  that  this  should 
be  the  case,  for  I  was  confident  that  if 
time  were  allowed  to  pass,  the  innocence 
of  Hugo  and  myself  would  be  fully  es- 
tablished; and  the  fact  that  the  men 
were  not  gathered  in  one  group  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  was  evidence  that  no 
snap  judgment  woidd  be  taken. 

Doubtless,  I  reflected,  their  faith  in 
Rawlin  is  as  great  as  my  own,  and  they 
will  be  content  to  await  his  action.  It 
should  be  only  a  guilty  man  who  would 
attempt  to  stir  him  or  the  rest  of  the 
camp  to  any  hasty  measure. 

As  if  to  justify  my  reasoning,  Harvey 
met  me  when  I  was  a  few  paces  from 
Rawlin's  cabin.  He  had  been  up  to  talk 
it  over  with  the  Yankee. 

Harvey  made  as  if  he  would  speak 
when  he  recognized  me.  He  halted  ab- 
ruptly, and  I  paused  to  give  him  his 
opportunity,  watching  his  pistol  hand 
lest  he  get  the  drop  on  me,  but  he  mut- 
tered something  unintelligible  and 
strode  on. 

I  found  Rawlin  puffing  at  his  pipe 
under  the  tree  where  he  and  Hugo  had 
talked  the  evening  before. 

"  Evenin',  Smitty,"  he  said. 

"Good  evening,  Rawlin,"  I  respond- 
ed, dropping  down  beside  him.  **  Any 
developments?" 
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There  was  surely  po  better  way  to 
approach  him.  I  wanted  absolute  frank- 
ness on  his  part,  and  to  get  it  I  must  be 
direct  and  to  the'  point  myself. 

"  Mebbe,"  he  answered,  "  and  mebbe 
not." 

This  did  not  show  an  overwhelming 
impulse  to  be  confidential  with  me,  but 
I  went  on  as  if  there  could  be  no  thought 
of  anything  but  cordial  trust  between 
us. 

"  I  just  met  Harvey  coming  away 
from  here.'^ 

Yep.  Harvey's  be'n  here." 
What  does  he  say  for  himself? 
Nuthin'.  Harvey's  conversation 
was  limited  putty  much  to  yerself  an' 
Hugo." 

"  Well,  then,  what  does  he  say  about 
us?" 

I  spoke  a  little  impatiently,  for  it 
seemed  so  unreasonable  that  Rawlin, 
having  declared  me  guiltless,  should 
hold  aloof  from  me  when  we  were  alone. 

He  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
leaned  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  bent 
his  face  closer  so  that  I  could  see  his 
steely  eyes  in  the  growing  gloom. 

^^  What's  the  use  of  repeatin'  it, 
Smitty?"  he  asked.  "'Twa'n't  no 
friendly  palaver." 

'^  All  the  more  reason  why  I  should 
know  it,"  I  urged.  "  Hugo  thinks  we 
may  be  in  danger  of  a  treacherous  as- 
sault during  the  night.  What  do 
you " 

"Not  from  Harvey,"  interrupted 
Rawlin,'  restoring  his  pipe  to  his  mouth 
and  leaning  back  against  the  tree. 
"Leastways,  I  don't  b'leeve  he'll  tech 
ve." 

"  Neither  do  I,  but  after  what's  hap- 
pened I  suppose  it  will  be  as  well  to  bo 
cautious.  You  say  yourself  that  he  is 
hostile." 

"  Yep.  He's  got  no  sort  pf  use  for  ye. 
Why  should  he?  You  an'  your  pardner 
hev  es  much  es  said  he  put  up  thet  job 
on  ye." 

"  Not  in  so  many  words,  Rawlin." 

"  Huh !  words  are  no  Ttccount.  Every- 
body in  camp  knows  what  ye  meant. 
You'd  stand  by  it  ef  it  come  to  open 
talk,  wouldn't  ye?  Or  p'r'aps  you're 
rea'dv  to  accuse  somebody  else." 

ft  « 

"No,  no!  I  have  no  evidence  on 
whicli  to  accuse  anybody.    Tt  isn't  pos- 
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sible  to  think  of  anybody  except  Har- 
vey and  Ileagan." 

^^  An'  OS  they  i)ertest  their  innocence 
it  makes  it  very  enibarrassin',  don't  it  ?  " 

I  made  no  reply,  for  I  was  disappoint- 
ed. It  was  only  too  clear  that  Eawlin 
was  withholding  his  confidence  from 
me.  If  he  should  cease  to  be  an  aggres- 
sive ally,  what  could  Hugo  and  I  expect? 

A  dismally  suggestive  answer  to  this 
query  came  in  the  Yankee's  next  re- 
mark. 

"  Fact  is,  Smitty,"  said  he,  ^^  you  an' 
yer  pard  ain't  pop'lar  in  camp  jest  now.'* 

"  But,  Rawlin,"  I  pleaded,  "  you  be- 
lieve in  us,  don't  you?  " 

"I  b'leeve  you  didn't  take  the  dust, 
Smitty,  an'  that  you  wasn't  knowin'  to 
it.  I'm  not  sayin'  anythin'  about  yer 
pardner,  fer  I  don't  want  to  hurt  yer 
feelin's." 

"  Which  is  the  same  as  saying  that 
you  accuse  him." 

'^  No,  'tain't.  Mebbe  I  suspect  him, 
mebbe  I  suspect  Harvey,  mebbe  I  sus- 
pect the  rest  of  the  camp.  Y'ouVe  in- 
nocent, Smitty,  an'  you  say  Hugo  is. 
Wal,  how  be  ye  goin'  to  prove  it?  I 
dunno,  an'  I'm  darned  ef  I  see  how  I 
can  prove  it.  Moresomeover,  I  don't 
see  jest  how  I'm  called  on  to  try.  It's 
your  lookout,  ain't  it?  " 

^^  You  desert  me,  Rawlin !  '^  I  cried 
dismally. 

"  Dunno,  dunno,"  he  responded  calm- 
ly.' "  Ef  you  choose  to  stay  on  in  the 
Gap  I'll  do  my  best  to  see  thet  no  injes- 
tice  is  done." 

It  was  getting  worse  and  worse  the 
longer  the  conversation  continued  and 
I  rose  to  go. 

"  Then,''  said  I,  as  a  kind  of  final  ap- 
peal, "  you  advise  us  to  clear  out." 

"  Fer  some  reasons  an'  one  very  per- 
tickler  one,"  he  replied,  "I  should  be 
durn  sorry  to  see  ye  go,  but  I  can  say  es 
how  I  don't  b'leeve  you'll  hev  a  very 
pleasant  time  ef  you  stay." 

"AVTiat  is  your  particular  reason, 
Eawlin?" 

He  stood  up,  too,  and  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 

"  Wal,"  said  he,  "  ef  you  go  I  don't 
b'leeve  I  can  find  out  who  done  it." 

'^I  dcm't  understand  you,"  I  said 
after  a  pause,  "  but  that  settles  it.  We 
stay." 


''  Y'ouVe  got  sand,  Smitty,"  was  his 
onlv  comment. 

On  my  way  back  I  observed  that  the 
miners  were  still  smoking  in  front  of 
their  cabins.  As  before,  no  one  ad- 
dressed me.  I  wondered  if  they  had 
been  awaiting  the  end  of  my  talk  with 
Eawlin  to  go  up  to  his  cabin  in  a  body 
and  urge  or  plan  some  immediate 
measure. 

"Well?"  said  Hugo,  inquiringly, 
when  I  came  to  our  cabin. 

"The  Yankee  is  offish,"  I  replied. 
"  Indirectly  but  plainly  enough  he  ad- 
,  vises  us  to  quit  the  Gap." 

"  Have  you  decided  to  do  so?  ** 

"  Xot  I.  My  intention  is  as  firm  as 
before,  to  see  the  thing  through." 

Hugo  was  silent  for  a  while.  Then 
he  asked : 

"  Does  Rawlin  think  that  we  are  in 
immediate  danger?  " 

"  It's  hard  to  say  what  he  thinks,"  I 
answered.  "  He  holds  back  the  best  of 
his  thought.  It  doesn't  matter,  any- 
how, for  of  course  our  enemies  have  not 
made  a  confidant  of  him.  I  don't  care 
much  what  happens.  I  shall  go  to  sleep 
as  usual,  trusting  to  Providence  and  the 
sense  of  justice  that  generally  dictates 
the  action  of  the  men." 

"  I  shall  put  no  blind  trust  in  either," 
said  Hugo,  determinedly.  "  Providence 
helps  those  who  helps  themselves.  What 
is  that  saying  that  the  Yankee  gets  off 
once  in  a  while?  *  Triist  in  God  and 
keep  your  powder  dry.'  That's  going  to 
be  my  policy." 

He  was  taking  down  his  rifle  from  the 
pegs  over  his  bimk  as  he  spoke. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  I 
asked  . 

"  Stand  guard,"  he  replied  shortly. 

"  If  you  are  bound  to  do  so  then  I'll 
take  turns  with  you  through  the  night, 
but  won't  it  be  likely  to  provoke  the  men 
if  they  see  that  we  are  keeping  awake? 
The  night  is  perfectly  clear  and  we 
could  be  seen  from  the  nearest  cabin." 

"  Clouds  are  gathering  and  it  will  be 
dark  enough  before  long.  You  wouldn't 
stay  in  here  to  be  shot  like  a  rat  in  his 
hole,  would  you?" 

We  argued  the  matter  at  some  length, 
and  the  upshot  was  that  we  decided  to 
take  no  measure  that  might  irritate  the 
men  and  thus  bring  on  trouble.    Hugo 
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yielded  unwillingly  to  my  view,  but  he 
yielded,  and  when  I  lay  down  he  sat  on 
his  bunk  with  his  rifle  across  his  knees. 

He  promised  to  arouse  me  when  the 
night  was  half  over,  and  I  went  to  sleep 
with  my  clothes  on. 

It  was  not  easy  dropping  into  uncon- 
sciousness. I  was  sufficiently  disturbed 
in  my  own  mind  to  be  wakeful,  and 
Hugo  was  so  restless  as  to  make  sleep  all 
but  impossible.  He  rose  frequently  to 
step  to  the  door  and  look  up  the  camp. 
The  least  stirring  of  the  wind,  or  the 
howl  of  a  distant  dingo,  caused  him  to 
start  and  cock  his  weapon. 

"  In  mercy's  name,  cousin,"  I  grum- 
bled at  last,  "take  it  more  coolly  or 
there'll  be  no  sense  in  dividing  the 
watch." 

He  was  more  quiet  after  that,  but  con- 
tinued now  and  again  to  tiptoe  to  the 
door. 

Suddenly  I  was  aware  that  I  had  been 
asleep.  How  long  I  had  been  uncon- 
scious I  could  not  guess,  and  I  was 
equally  uncertain  as  to  what  had 
aroused  me.  Not  Hugo,  surely,  for 
there  was  no  movement  of  any  kind  in 
the  cabin. 

I  knew  only  that  I  was  broad  awake, 
all  senses  alert,  and  that  upon  my  heart 
lay  a  heavy  burdeji  of  anxiety,  not  for 
m3'self  but  for  Hugo. 

It  was  as  if  a  spirit  had  whispered  in 
my  sleep  that  some  grave  ill  had  be- 
fallen him. 

The  wind  rustled  the  leaves  on  the 
trees  behind  the  cabin,  and  above  their 
murmuring  I  could  hear  the  thumping 
of  my  heart. 

It  was  a  fantasy  of  vague,  utterly  un- 
defined horror,  and,  my  reason  telling 
me  that  it  must  be  such,  I  refrained 
from  calling  aloud  to  my  cousin. 

My  nerves,  I  told  myself,  had  been 
wrecked  by  the  excitement  of  the  day, 
but  I  must  assure  myself  that  this 
dreadful  presentiment  really  boded  no 
ill  to  Hugo. 

Without  turning,  I  looked  across  the 
cabin. 

I  could  not  see  hinu  The  night  had 
grown  very  dark  with  clouds;  but  even 
so,  I  thought  I  should  be  able  to  distin- 
guish his  form  seated  upon  his  bunk 
with  his  rifle  in  readiness. 

He  might  have  gone  on  one  of  his 


nervous  excursions  outside,  in  which 
case  he  would  be  back  in  a  moment. 

It  was  impossible  to  lie  there  with 
that  frightful  dread  upon  me.  I  deter- 
mined to  rise  and  go  forth  to  seek  him. 

Before^  I  stirred  I  distinguished  his 
feet  projecting  from  the  end  of  his  bunk. 

He  was  with  me,  then,  and  that  cer- 
tainty should  have  restored  my  equi- 
poise completely.  For  a  moment,  in- 
deed, I  did  feel  relief,  and  then  the 
nameless  horror  returned  with  appal- 
ling force.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  told 
myself  that  Hugo,  overcome  with  fa- 
tigue, had  fallen  asleep. 

My  fancy  would  have  it  that  evil  had 
come  to  him,  and  I  imagined  how  the 
treacherous  Harvey  might  have  crept  up 
to  him  while  he  sat  there  watching,  and 
buried  a  knife  in  his  heart. 

You  know  how  quickly  the  mind  acts, 
and  you  understand,  therefore,  that 
while  I  am  minutes  in  telling  this,  all 
my  torments  of  dread  and  fear  were  en- 
dured in  the  fewest  seconds. 

Reason  to  some  extent  held  her  sway 
in  my  troubled  mind,  to  the  end  at  least 
that  I  took  pains  not  to  awaken  my 
cousin.  If  indeed  he  had  fallen  asleep 
it  were  better  to  let  him  have  his  rest 
undisturbed,  and  I  would  take  my  turn 
at  watching. 

But  I  must  know.  That  stillness — ^I 
could  not  hear  him  breathe — ^might  be 
profound  natural  sleep,  and  it  might  be 
the  sleep' from  which  there  is  no  awak- 
ening in  the  body. 

With  the  utmost  caution,  so  that  I 
might  not  arouse  him  unnecessarily,  I 
sat  up  and  began  to  cross  the  cabin  on 
my  hands  and  knees. 

Hardly  had  I  started  when  the  frail 
cabin  shook  with  the  sound  of  a  gun 
fired  from  outside  but  close  to  the  wall, 
and  I  heard  a  bullet  tearing  through 
the  blankets  upon  which  I  had  been 
lying. 

"  Good  God !  "  I  gasped,  so  startled 
that  I  whirled  about  and  faced  the  di- 
rection from  which  the  sound  came. 

Indeed,  my  first  impression  was  that 
the  gun  had  been  fired  from  within,  and 
T  expected  to  grapple  with  an  enemy 
there. 

Not  so  Hugo.  He  was  on  his  feet  and 
rushing  from  the  cabin  instantly. 

"  Are  vou  hurt.  Otto?  "  he  called. 
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Later  he  assured  me  that  he  had  not 
been  asleep  at  all. 

"  Not  a  bit/'  I  shouted  back;  while  I 
reached  for  my  rifle  clumsily,  the  ex- 
citement and  darkness  setting  me  in 
momentary  confusion. 

I  heard  Hugo  utter  a  savage  curse, 
then  another  rifle  crack— rhis  own,  I  was 
sure. 

"  Come  out  from  behind  that  tree,'' 
he  yelled,  "  and  give  a  decent  man  a  shot 
at  you." 

By  then  I  had  found  my  weapon. 

"  Hold  him  where  he  is,  cousin,"  I 
called,  "  and  FU  dislodge  him,'' 

Hugo  fired  again  as  I  was  running 
out.  The  enemy  evidently  had  no  relish 
for  the  chance  of  being  surrounded  and 
had  taken  the  lesser  risk  of  flight,  dodg- 
ing from  tree  to  tree  as  he  ran. 

Such  seemed  to  be  the  case,  at  all 
events,  for  when  I  had  got  around  to 
the  back  of  the  cabin,  I  could  not  see 
Hugo  in  the  darkness,  but  1  heard  his 
rifle  again  and  saw  the  flash  of  it,  from 
wliich  it  appeared  that  he  was  quite  a 
hundred  feet  away. 

I  ran  after  him,  calling  to  him  to 
stick  to  cover,  for  Hugo  was  not  an  ex- 
pert marksman  and  while  a  lucky  shot 
on  his  part  might  bring  the  enemy  down, 
the  chance  was  much  greater  that  the 
enemv  would  turn  and  send  a  fatal  bul- 
let,  guided  by  the  flash  of  Hugo's  gun. 

^^ Which  way  did  he  go?"  I  asked 
when  I  had  overtaken  Hugo. 

*^That  yray,"  he  answered,  pointing 
deeper  into  the  forest,  and  as  he  spoke 
he  raised  his  rifle  to  fire  again,  quite  at 
random,  so  great  was  his  excitement. 

"  Don't !  "  I  urged, ''  it  will  but  show 
him  where  we  are.  He  may  be  close  at 
hand  waiting  a  chance  to  pick  us  off. 
Listen." 

Brouffht  to  reason  bv  this,  mv  cousin 
lowered  his  rifle  and  we  both  stood  still 
a  moment. 

No  sound  of  significance  came  from 
within  the  forest,  but  back  towards  the 
camp  we  could  plainly  hear  the  hurried 
footsteps  of  the  miners  as  they  ran  from 
their  cabins  to  learn  what  the  firing  was 
about. 

^^  There's  no  catching  him  by  staying 
here  or  pursuing,"  said  I;  "let's  get 
back  to  the  cabin.  The  whole  camp  will 
assemble  there  and  if  anybody  is  miss- 


ing it  w  ill  be  the  man  who  tried  to  mur- 
der us." 

"  Good  thought,"  returned  Hugo, 
"  though,  the  fellow  may  run  around 
through  the  woods  and  join  the  rest  as 
innocent  as  any  of  them." 

Back  we  went  to  the  cabin.  The 
miners  who  lived  nearest  us  were  there 
already,  every  man  armed.  We  could 
dimly  make  out  their  forms  where  they 
stood  near  the  fireplace. 

""V\Tio  are  ye?"  challenged  one  of 
them,  and  the  dusky  figures  stirred 
threateningly. 

"  The  Dutchmen,"  I  answered. 
"  We've  been  attacked." 

^*  Who  by?  "  asked  two  or  three  to- 
gether, and  one  of  them  remarked  con- 
temptuously, "  Stuff!  it's  a  job  they  put 
up  themselves  to  gain  sympathy." 

*'Hugo,"  I  whispered,  "Til  settle 
their  mean  doubts.  You  stay  outside 
and  observe  who  comes  up  last." 

The  miners  made  no  hostile  demon- 
stration as  we  drew  near.  Perhaps  he 
who  had  spoken  so  contemptuously  was 
the  only  one  among  them  who  doubted 
my  word. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  T,  "  come  into  the 
cabin  and  I'll  show  you  what  happened." 

They  followed  me  in,  others  joining 
us  before  I  had  finished  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  reality  of  the  attack. 

I  lit  a  candle  and  showed  them  the 
place  where  I  had  been  sleeping.  With- 
out entering  at  all  upon  the  nervous 
tremors  with  which  I  awoke  I  told  them 
that  I  had  got  up  and  was  crossing  the 
cabin  when  a  shot  came  from  outside. 

"  Wliere  was  your  pardner? "  de- 
manded one  of  the  men,  quickly. 

"  Lying  there,"  I  answered  with  con- 
siderable sternness,  and  I  pointed  to 
Hugo's  bunk. 

Then,  after  giving  the  man  an  angry 
look  for  his  contemptible  suspicion,  I 
knelt  by  my  bunk  and  exhibited  the 
various  holes  that  had  been  made  by  the 
bullet. 

Some  of  the  men  knelt,  too,  and  ex- 
amined the  holes  criticallv. 

'^  A  bullet  done  it,"  said  one  of  them; 
"  you  can  see  how  it  singed  the  cloth." 

"And  it  came  through  here,"  said 
another,  indicating  the  hole  in  the  bark 
wall  of  the  cabin  near  where  my  head 
had  been  while  I  was  asleep. 
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'*  It's  straight  enough  that  some  one 
tried  to  do  ye/'  remarked  a  miner,  as 
we  stood  up  and  went  outside, "  but  who 
was  it?'' 

Everybody  connected  with  the  camp 
was  now  present  except  three:  Harvey, 
Eeagan,  and  Kawlin;  and  these  three 
came  np  together  at  that  moment. 

I  still  held  the  lighted  candle,  and  by 
its  light  I  caught  a  significant  glance 
from  Hugo. 

We  had  had  no  time  to  discuss  it,  but 
both  of  us  had  thought  of  Harvey  and 
Reagan,  doubtless.  At  all  events  I  had, 
and  I  had  hoped  that  the  guilt  could  be 
fastened  on  one  of  them  either  by  his 
failure  to  come,  or  by  his  hurrying  up 
last  of  all. 

Well,  here  they  both  were,  last,  to  be 
sure,  but  accompanied  by  Rawlin;  and 
for  that  matter,  why  should  not  these 
men  be  last,  for  they  lived  the  farthest 
away? 

To  us  "Dutchmen,"  therefore,  the 
identity  of  the  assailant  was  as  much  a 
matter  of  guesswork  as  before. 

"  What's  the  rumpus,  Smitty?  "  asked 
Rawlin;  "  bc'n  havin'  some  target  prac- 
tice?" 

I  explained  to  him  briefly,  as  I  had 
lo  the  others,  showing  him  also  the  torn 
blanket  and  the  hole  in  the  bark  wall. 

Incredulous  apparently  as  the  others 
had  been  at  first,  he  soon  became  con- 
vinced. 

"  Wal,  by  gum !  "  he  squealed  at  his 
highest  pitch,  **  it  'pears  to  me  I  shell 
hev  to  start  thet  graveyard  right  now  I " 


CHAPTER  y. 

THE   *' court"  springs  A  SURPRISE.    ^^• 

i  • 

BAvniiiN  drew  his  revolver  as  he 
stepped  forth  from  the  cabin  and  faced 
the  miners  who  were  grouped  before  the 
door. 

Most  of  them  drew  back  a  pace,  hast- 
ily, and  all  clutched  the  harder  at  their 
weapons. 

Some  impulse  made  me  blow  out  the 
candle: 

^'What  ye  dousin'  the  glim  for,  ye 
Dutch  idiot?"  yelled  the  Yankee,  and 
if  I  had  not  stirred  quickly  in  the  gloom 
I  should  have  been  caught  by  a  swing- 
ing blow  from  his  fist. 


"  You  men  can't  see  to  murder  each 
other  in  the  dark,"  I  muttered. 

"Can't,  hey?"  retorted  Rawlin;  "1 
s'pose  one  o'  these  galoots  held  a.  lan- 
tern when  he  fired  at  ye  a  few  minutes 
ago.  An'  I  s'pose  he  couldn't  stick  a 
Imif  e  into  ye  now  an'  none  of  us  know 
who  done  it,  ye  blamed  idiot  1 " 

Rawlin  was  right. 

"  I  am  an  idiot,"  said  I,  as  I  relit  the 
candle. 

"  Sometimes,  Smitty,"  he  grumbled, 
if  his  rasping  squeak  of  a  voice  could 
be  called  a  grumble,  "  sometimes  you're 
so  darn  smart  I  can't  keep  up  with  ye, 
and  other  times  you're  a  dum  log.  Got 
any  more  candles?  " 

"  About  a  dozen." 

"  Perdooce  'em.  That'll  be  putty  nigh 
one  apiece.  I  want  to  look  you  fellers 
in  the  face.    Somebody  start  a  fire." 

Leadership  is  always  an  odd  thing 
when  you  stop  to  think  about  it.  The 
point  is  that  when  you  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  born  leader  you  don't  stop  to 
think.  You  just  do  what  he  tells  you 
to  with  more  or  less  alacrity  according 
to  your  temperament. 

So  it  was  now.  Half  a  dozen  of  the 
miners  set  to  work  at  once  to  start  a  fire 
while  Hugo  and  I  brought  out  our  stock 
of  candles,  lit  one  after  another  and 
handed  them  around  to  the  men.  Even 
Harvey  and  Reagan  took  them  from  me 
without  a  word,  but  their  looks  were 
black  enough,  I  tell  you! 

"  Now  then,"  said  Rawlin,.  when  the 
place  twinkled  with  candles  and  began 
to'  glow  with  the  firelight,  "  we'll  git 
down  to  business.  'V^Tiat  was  vou  doin' 
of  when  this  thing  happened?  " 

The  question  was  addressed  to  Hugo. 

*'  I  was  lying  on  my  bunk,"  answered 
my  cousin,  "  awake  and  dressed.  I  ex- 
pected some  kind  of  treachery  and  had 
my  rifle  handy  so  as  to  be  ready  for  it." 

"Is  thet  so?"  and  the  examiner 
turned  to  me. 

"  It  is,"  said  I. 

"  You  seen  him  thar  ?  " 

"I  did,  just  before  the  shot  was 
fired." 

*'Huh!"  There  was  no  telling  the 
significance  of  this  exclamation.  Raw- 
lin paused  a  moment  and  then  asked: 
"  Who  do  you  think  done  it?  " 

"  I  saw  nobody,"  I  began  evasively. 
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"Wait,"  interrupted  Eawlin;  "did 
you  see  anybody?"  addressing  my 
cousin. 

"  Yes/*  Hugo  answered  huskily,  "  but 
I  couldn't  say  avIio  'twas." 

'^  Don't  dass  to,  mebbe." 

"I  couldn't  see  who  it  was  in  the 
dark,"  protested  Hugo ;  "  if  I  had  been 
able  to  recognize  him  I'd  tell  you." 

Eawlin  then,  with  what  seemed  like 
an  expression  of  contempt,  turned  again 
to  me. 

"  Who  do  you  think  done  it? '' 

"  I'd  rather  not  answer,"  said  I,  ^'  for 
I  can  bring  no  proofs." 

"  Smitty,"  said  the  Yankee,  sternly, 
"  you  hev  got  to  answer.  I'm  a  court, 
onderstand,  an'  you're  to  make  a  charge 
agin  somebody  ef  only  to  give  us  a  cause 
fcr  trial.  We'll  sift  the  thing  an'  find 
who  the  sneak  is,  an'  ef  any  man  lifts 
his  hand  agin  ye,  he's  guilty  of  contempt 
an'  will  be  fined  one  dose  from  the 
court's  revolver." 

"  Well,  then,  Eawlin  and  gentlemen," 
said  I,  desperately,  "  you  all  know  that 
my  partner  and  I  have  had  trouble  with 
only  two  of  you.  That  fact  is  all  the 
evidence  I've  got,  but  if  I  must  make 
a     charge,     I     accuse     Harvey     and 

Beagan " 

.   Quick  as  a  flash  Eawlin  covered  that 
pair. 

"  Don't  stir !  "  he  commanded.  "  It's 
your  say  now.    Speak  up." 

Even  with  the  weapon  leveled  at  him 
Eeagan  foimd  difficulty  in  keeping  still, 
but  Harvey  controlled  himself. 

"  The  time  will  probably  come,"  he 
said,  "  when  I  shan't  have  to  obey  this 
court,  and  can  settle  with  the  lying 
Dutchman  in  my  own  way." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  interrupted  the 
court.    "  Come  to  the  p'int." 

"  I  was  asleep  when  the  shots  waked 
me,"  Harvey  resumed  sullenly.  "  So 
was  Eeagan.  We  got  up  and  dressed. 
We  hadn't  finished  dressing  when  we 
started  from  the  cabin,  as  you  know,  for 
just  then  you  came  along  and  joined  us." 

"Kerrcct,"  said  Eawlin;  "you  was 
slingin'  on  your  coats  when  I  j'ined  ye. 
That  looks  like  a  case  of  allabv,  don't  it, 
Smitty  ? '' 

"He  could  have  got  around  through 
the  woods  in  time  to  sneak  into  his  cabin 
before  you  came  along,"  said  Hugo. 


Eeagan  exploded  a  savage  curse  and 
Harvey  shut  his  jaws  hard  together  and 
quivered  with  anger. 

Eawlin  stood  perfectly  silent  for  a  half 
minute,  never  pointing  his  weapon  else- 
where than  at  the  accused  persons. 

"  r d  ruther  look  at  this  by  daylight," 
he  said  at  last.  "  I  'low  thet  I'm  plumb 
stuck.  It's  embarrassin'  to  the  court, 
specially  as  there  ain't  no  calaboose  in 
the  Gap  to  put  the  accused  into.  But 
the  thing's  got  to  be  settled  somehow. 
See  here,  Smitty,  hain't  you  got  an 
enemy  on  the  outside  who  might  be 
prowlin'  round  fer  a  chancet  to  do  ye?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  I  replied. 

"  An'  yer  pardner?  Did  you  "  (turn- 
ing to  Hugo)  "play  some  feller  a  low 
down  trick  while  you  was  away  so  thet 
he'd  be  called  on  to  foUer  ye  to  the 
Gap?" 

Hugo  and  I  cried  "No!"  together, 
and  Eawlin  addressed  a  sharp  "  Shet  up, 
Smitty,"  to  me. 

"I  will  not  shut  up,"  I  protested. 
"What's  the  sense  in  looking  outside 
this  camp  for  the  guilty  party?  Do  you 
suppose  a  stranger  came  in  here  and 
stole  your  dust  only  to  hide  it  under  my 
blankets?  And  do  you  suppose  any- 
body but  the  thief  fired  the  shot  that 
was  meant  to  kill  me?  " 

It  is  altogether  likely  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  that  speech  was  the  worst 
I  could  possibly  have  made. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  singular  power 
of  natural  leadership,  a  power  that  Eaw- 
lin usually  exercised  with  remarkable 
success;  but  that  is  a  thing  that  has  its 
reverse  side.  There  is  nothing  that  can 
be  so  quickly  overturned  as  this  same 
apparently  strong  leadership.  Let  but 
the  followers  perceive  a  strain  of  weak- 
ness in  the  leader,  some  momentary  hes- 
itancy, some  error  in  judgment,  no  mat- 
ter how  slight,  and  whiff!  away  goes  all 
possibility  of  control. 

Such  was  mightily  near  the  case  now. 
To  say  nothing  of  Harvey  and  Eeagan, 
the  men  generally  were  restless  and  irri- 
tated over  the  situation. 

Thoy  might  have  been  content  to  let 
Eawlin  work  out  the  problem  in  his  own 
way  if  he  had  held  firmly  to  his  authori- 
tative attitude,  but  he  had  made  the 
fatal  error  of  admitting  that  he  was 
puzzled  and  doubtful. 
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This  shook  their  confidence  in  him 
and  stimulated  greater  distrust  of  the 
"  Dutchmen  ^^  whom,  substantially,  he 
was  defending.  Then  I  gave  his  prestige 
another  blow  by  my  foolish  speech,  for 
I  ventured  to  oppose  the  one  man  in 
camp  whose  influence  was  essential  to 
my  safety  and  that  of  Hugo. 

It  was  logical  enough,  that  speech, 
and  amply  justified  by  facts  that  devel- 
oped long  afterwards,  but  it  only  served 
to  arouse  the  men  to  greater  hostility 
to  me,  and  it  weakened  Raw^lin's  sem- 
blance of  authority. 

I  perceived  my  error  immediately, 
though  there  was  small  virtue  in  that, 
for  the  mischief  had  been  done. 

Kawlin,  however,  for  all  his  shrewd- 
ness, apparently  did  not  see  until  a  little 
later  that  his  authority  had  been  under- 
mined, for  with  his  disengaged  hand  he 
rubbed  his  chin  thoughtfully  and 
*^  'lowed  '^  that  my  argument  was  *'  con- 
vmcm . 

This  frank  hesitancy  was  due,  doubt- 
less, to  Rawlin's  innate  sense  of  justice, 
and  with  reasonable  men  it  should  have 
been  received  as  an  assurance  that  the 
*'  court ''  woidd  strive  the  harder  to  ar- 
rive at  the  proper  solution  of  the  mat- 
ter; but  restless,  angry  miners  are  not 
reasonable  men.  Eight  or  wrong,  a 
leader  must  never  hesitate,  and  the  Yan- 
kee had  shown  that  he  did  not  know  his 
own  mind. 

A  resentful  murmur  went  around  the 
crowd,  and  the  candle  flames  wavered  in 
their  restless  hands. 

"  Kawlin,''  said  a  quiet  voice  (it  was 
he  who  had  suggested  in  the  morning 
that  the  proceedings  take  on  a  form  of 
regularity),  '^  it  'pears  to  me  thar's  one 
p'int  you're  forgettin'.  Your  dust  was 
stole,  an',  whatever  you  think  of  it,  the 
evidence,  so  fur  es  the  rest  of  us  is  con- 
cerned, p'ints  at  the  Dutchmen,  one  or 
both,  as  guilty." 

^'That's  it!"  exclaimed  another, 
firmly.  ^'Talk  about  making  charges 
and  putting  the  accused  in  a  calaboose, 
what's  the  matter  with  accusing  the 
Dutchmen  and  locking  them  up?  Ain't 
the  rest  of  us  as  good  as  they  be  ?  " 

^^  Are  you  going  to  take  the  word  of 
the  Dutchmen  against  the  rest  of  the 
camp  ?  "  demanded  another. 

''  And  look  here,"  said  still  another — 


and  as  the  talk  grew  general  the  voices 
rose  menacingly — ^**this  whole  thing 
about  an  attack  is  humbug.  The  Dutch- 
men went  out  behind  their  cabin  and 
fired  at  an  empty  bed,  and  raised  this 
huUaballoo  just  to  hoodwink  you." 

^^  They're  dirty  liars,"  began  Reagan, 
but  Harvey,  with  remarkable  self  con- 
trol, put  out  his  hand  and  restrained  his 
partner.    • 

Others  chimed  in,  and  those  who  had 
already  spoken  spoke  again,  Rawlin  lis- 
tening with  impassive  face  as  if  care- 
fully weighing  all  their  arguments,  until 
the  men  began  to  crowd  close  up  to  us  in 
their  eagerness. 

Then  the  Yankee  seemed  suddenly  to 
awake  to  a  realization  that  control  of 
the  situation  was  slipping  from  him. 

"  Stiddy,  gents !  "  he  cried  with  all 
his  former  sternness,  "  stiddy  every  man 
of  ye,  or  I'll  fire  permisc'us !  " 

They  were  a  little  quelled,  but  not 
much,  for  his  irresolution  had  endured 
too  long. 

The  men  ceased  crowding  upon  us, 
but  they  demanded  to  know  what  he 
proposed  to  do,  and  especially  if  he  in- 
tended to  take  sides  with  the  accused 
*^  Dutchmen  "  against  all  the  other  men 
in  the  camp. 

I  was  desperately  alarmed,  for  it 
looked  as  if  nothing  could  prevent  tur- 
moil, ill  the  course  of  which  Hugo  and 
I  would  certainly  be  killed. 

My  cousin's  face  was  ashen.  Even  in 
those  strenuous  moments  I  wondered  at 
his  silence,  for  ordinarily  his  hot  tem- 
per could  be  trusted  to  break  forth  in 
indiscreet  words. 

The  one  thing  that  gave  the  slightest 
promise  of  so  much  as  temporary  safety 
was  Eawlin's  resumption  of  an  authori- 
tative attitude. 

Ah,  how  I  prayed  that  he  might  re- 
gain his  waning  power,  and  how 
anxiously  I  awaited  his  next  words! 

^'  Gents,"  he  said  when  he  had  their 
attention,  "  you  hear  me.  While  you've 
be'n  exercisin'  of  your  yawps  the  court 
hes  be'n  thinkin',  an'  the  court  hes  come 
to  a  decision.  Your  argyments  is  sound. 
The  court  'lows  thet  the  liftin'  of  my 
dust  is  the  fust  thing  to  be  considered. 
Thet  thar  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  hull 
business,  an'  when  we've  settled  thet  we 
can  take  up  this  matter  of  the  attack. 
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It^8  kerrect  thet  the  evidence  points  to 
the  Dutchmen,  one  or  both,  es  the 
sneaks.  Thet  bein^  the  case,  the  Dutch- 
men are  under  arrest/^ 

The  miners  muttered  their  satisfac- 
tion at  Rawlin's  change  of  view,  while 
my  heart  sank  to  my  boots. 

"  The  court,^^  continued  Rawlin,  *^  ob- 
jects to  settin'  at  night.  It  ain't  regu- 
lar, an'  ef  thar's  got  to  be  a  hangin'  we 
want  to  do  it  with  our  eyes  open.  The 
trial  will  begin  at  sunrise,  gents,  an' 
ontil  thet  hour  the  court  stands  ad- 
journed." 

"  Oh,  finish  it  now !  "  cried  Harvey. 
"  Don't  we  know  as  much  now  as  we 
ever  will?" 

"  Do  ye  think  the  thayvin'  Dutchies'll 
shtay  here  tell  marnin'?'^  demanded 
Reagan. 

"  That  same  is  jest  what  I  think,"  re- 
torted Rawlin.  "  Smitty,  bring  out  yer 
blankets  an'  lay  'em  by  the  fire.  Same 
to  you,  Hugo.  Leave  yer  guns  in  the 
cabin.  I'm  goin'  to  set  here  an'  keep 
guard  on  ye,  seein'  es  thar's  no  cala- 
boose, ontil  the  trial,  an'  ef  ye  try  to  git 
away,  I'll  save  the  camp  the  trouble  of  a 
hangin'." 

Hugo  and  I  obeyed  silently  while 
Rawlin  continued  to  harangue  the  mi- 
ners, bidding  them  go  back  to  their 
cabins  and  be  on  hand  at  sunrise  for  the 
trial. 

"  Ye'll  all  hev  to  take  part  in  it,"  he 
said,  among  other  things,  "them  as 
isn't  witnesses  will  be  on  the  jury." 

He  had  so  far  regained  his  lost 
ground  that  the  men  consented  to  this 
arrangement.  There  was  some  grum- 
bling, but  the  opinion  prevailed  that 
this  was  more  Rawlin's  affair  than  that 
of  anybody  else,  and  that  he  might  as 
well  have  it  his  own  way  so  long  as  he 
was  evidently  determined  to  sift  the 
matter  to  the  bottom. 

Reagan  was  the  loudest  grumbler,  but 
Harvey  led  him  away,  and  as  I  thought 
it  over  gloomily  I  came  to  believe  that 
there  was  some  kind  of  understanding 
between  him  and  the  Yankee.  Why  else 
should  the  accused  man,  guilty  as  I  firm- 
ly believed  him  to  be,  jdeld  with  so  lit- 
tle remonstrance  to  Rawlin's  arrange- 
ments? 

It  seemed  altogether  likely  that  this 
understanding,  whatever  its  exact  na- 


ture, had  been  reached  early  in  the  even-' 
ing;  that  is,  just  before  I  called  on 
Rawlin  and  met  Harvey  coming  away. 

We  brought  out  our  blankets  and 
threw  ourselves  down  upon  them,  and 
as  the  last  man  had  withdrawn,  I  said : 

"  You've  acquitted  me  once,  Rawlin. 
Why  go  back  on  me  now?" 

"  Huh !  "  was  his  only  response. 

He  seated  himself  on  the  bench  beside 
the  cabin  door,  placed  his  revolver  on 
his  knees,  and  methodically  proceeded 
to  fill  and  light  his  pipe.  This  done,  he 
crouched  over,  resting  on  his  elbows, 
and  puffed,  puffed,  never  raising  his 
eyes  from  us. 

It  was  almost  as  bad  to  be  watched 
thus  as  it  was  to  face  the  angry  miners. 
Hugo  was  particularly  restless  under 
the  scrutiny,  and  after  hitching  this  way 
and  that,  and  turning  over  two  or  three 
times,  he  got  up  to  mend  the  fire. 

"  Let  thet  fire  go  out !  "  said  Rawlin 
without  removing  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth. 

He  did  not  speak  loudly,  but  his  tone 
was  more  nasally  sharp  than  usual. 

Hugo  looked  hatefully  at  him  a  mo- 
ment and  then  lay  down  again  with  his 
back  to  the  watcher  and  his  lace 
towards  me. 

Presently  I  had  reason  to  infer  that 
his  attempt  to  mend  the  fire  had  been 
but  a  ruse  to  enable  him  to  assume  that 
position,  for,  as  our  eyes  met,  he  nodded 
with  his  brows  in  such  a  way  as  to  at- 
tract my  attention  to  his  waist,  where, 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  movement 
of  the  fingers,  he  showed  the  butt  of  a 
revolver. 

There  was  then  a  lifting  of  the  brows 
and  a  look  of  inquiry.  I  knew  what  he 
meant  as  well  as  if  he  had  spoken  his 
plan  in  so  many  words. 

He  would  turn  suddenly  and  fire  at 
Rawlin,  or  reach  the  weapon  to  me  that 
I  might  do  so,  whereupon  we  would  both 
leap  for  our  rifles  and  make  off  into  the 
forest. 

I  closed  my  eyes  to  think  it  over.  My 
first 'impulse  was  to  discard  the  idea 
utterly,  but  was  not  the  situation,  I 
asked  myself,  one  that  called  for  des- 
perate measures  ? 

I  thought  of  the  so  called  *' trial'* 
that  would  be  held  in  the  early  morn- 
ing.    There  was  almost  no  shadow  of 
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doubt  as  to  what  would  be  the  outcome 
of  it.  The  entire  camp,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Bawlin,  was  against 
us. 

It  might  be  that  he  still  favored  me 
after  a  fashion,  but  he  was  certainly  not 
well  disposed  to  Hugo.  So  then,  if  I 
escaped  conviction,  and  the  rough  and 
ready  "  justice  "  of  miners,  it  would  go 
the  harder  with  my  cousin.  Ought  I 
not  to  adopt  any  device  that  might  en- 
able him  to  escape? 

My  brow  moistened  with  perspiration 
as  I  revolved  the  hard  problem.  I  was 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  Hugo 
provided  that  I  could  see  that  the  sacri- 
fice promised  good  results. 

Try  as  I  would  I  could  not  bring  my- 
self to  see  that  anytliing  but  worse 
trouble  would  follow  the  action  sug- 
gested by  Hugo.  We  should  be  pursued. 
The  very  act  would  tend  to  establish  our 
guilt  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  mi- 
ners, but  among  all  to  whom  they  might 
tell  the  story. 

And  .they  would  tell  it.  The  profit- 
less sands  of  the  Gap  were  no  strong 
inducement  to  them  to  remain  there. 
Already  they  were  debating  a  move  else- 
where. Their  passions  aroused,  they 
would  not  rest  until  they  had  driven  us 
either  into  the  savage  wilds  or  to  the 
coast  where  British  law  was  enforced 
and  where  we  should  have  to  stand  a 
genuine  trial  with  all  the  evidence 
against  us. 

Moreover,  in  such  a  contingency  we 
should  have  to  answer  for  the  death  of 
Kawlin,  for  it  was  improbable  that  we 
could  effect  our  escape  from  the  camp 
without  killing  him. 

I  shrank  from  that.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  repugnance  with  which  I  viewed  the 
thought  of  killing  a  human  being,  I 
clung  to  a  slender  hope  .that  somehow 
be  would  yet  side  with  us  and  save  us 
from  the  worst. 

So,  because  the  plan  seemed  imprac- 
ticable, and  because  my  soul  revolted 
from  it,  I  opened  my  eyes  and  looked 
steadily  at  Hugo. 

I  saw  that  he  had  pushed  the  revolver 
so  near  to  me  that  I  could  reach  it  if  I 
chose  to  do  so.  Rawlin  at  that  moment 
busied  himself  with  refilling  his  pipe 
and  I  took  advantage  of  the  lapse  in  the 
scrutiny  to  shake  my  head. 


Hugo  frowned  and  it  seemed  to  me 
his  lips  framed  the  word  ^' coward.*^ 
That  decided  me  on  one  thing.  I  took 
the  revolver  and  concealed  it  beneath 
my  coat.  I  could  endure  my  cousin's 
misinterpretation  of  me  better  than  to 
trust  to  his  rash  spirit. 

There  was  reason  enough  why  he 
should  hand  the  weapon  to  me.  I  lay 
where  I  could  use  it  instantly,  whereas 
Hugo  would  have  to  give  the  enemy 
warning  by  turning  over.  And,  besides, 
he  knew  that  a  movement  on  my  part 
would  not  arouse  Bawlin's  suspicion,  for 
it  was  plain  that  the  Yankee  trusted  me 
still  to  a  considerable  degree. 

I  had  so  far  satisfied  myself  that  the 
plan  would  not  do  that  I  dared  not  leave 
Hugo  with  the  means  of  attempting  it. 

When  I  took  the  revolver  my  cousin's 
eyes  lit  with  an  expression  of  intense 
eagerness.  He  thought  I  had  fallen  in 
with  his  wishes. 

I  shook  my  head  again,  whereat  he 
scowled  his  "^  disappointment,  stirred 
restlessly,  like  an  ugly  child,  stretched 
out  his  arms  and  hid  his  head  between 
thenk  He  did  not  look  at  me  again,  and 
I  knew  he  was  thinking  very  badly  of 
me. 

It  was  not  to  be  helped.  I  hoped  and 
prayed  that  the  time  might  come  when 
my  course  would  be  justified  by  events, 
for  then  Hugo  would  be  quick  and 
hearty  to  acknowledge  that  I  was  right. 

I  longed  to  get  into  conversation  with 
Rawlin,  but  he  rebuffed  such  attempts 
as  I  made  so  curtly  that  I  gave  it  up  and 
tried  to  arrange  some  plan  of  action  for 
the  morning. 

Whsit  would  a  lawyer  do  if  he  had 
been  retained  to  defend  us  ?  How  would 
he  cross  examine  the  witnesses?  What 
sort  of  argument  would  he  address  to  a 
hostile  jury?  These  and  similar  ques- 
tions I  asked  myself  and  tried  to  find 
them  satisfactory  answers,  and  while  I 
was  thus  engaged  will  it  be  believed  that 
I  fell  asleep? 

Such  was  the  fact,  and  I  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  it.  I  was  in 
superb  health  and  at  this  hour  I  was 
habitually  sound  asleep.  I  was  lying  on 
the  ground  of  a  mild  night  near  a  dying 
fire  whose  warmth  was  stupefying.  And 
if  it  be  paid  that  the  situation  should 
have  '^^Tought  upon  my  nerves  sufficient- 
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ly  to  keep  me  broad  awake,  I  answer 
that  until  within  a  few  years  I  was  not 
aware  that  I  had  any  nerves. 

It^s  a  trivial  matter  for  discussion  in 
any  ease,  for  tL3  fact  is  sufficient  that 
my  mind  had  wandered  away  into  un- 
consciousness and  that  I  was  aroused  by 
a  light  blow  upon  my  arm. 

I  sat  up,  mindful  at  once  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  wondering  what  new  thing 
had  befallen. 

It  was  very  dark.  The  fire  had  gone 
out  and  the  sky  was  still  clouded.  Dimly 
I  made  out  Rawlin  on  the  bench  beside 
the  cabin  door. 

He  was  now  touching  Hugo  with  a 
long  crotched  stick  that  I  used  to  pull 
down  the  branches  of  wild  fruit  trees. 
When  not  in  use  the  stick  leaned 
against  the  cabin  near  the  bench. 

Hugo  scrambled  up  hastily,  and  Eaw- 
lin  uttered  a  low,  warning  "  sh-sh !  ^' 

Assured  that  we  were  awake  and  at- 
tentive, he  put  the  stick  back  and 
whispered: 

"It's  now  about  four  hours  to  sun- 
rise, young  men.  You  can  travel  far  in 
that  time  if  you  donH  spare  yourselves 
and  donH  encumber  yourselves  with  too 
much  baggage.  Get  your  rifles  and  am- 
munition and  take  as  much  else  as  you 
think  you  must,  for  there'll  be  no  com- 
ing back  after  what  you  leave  behind.'^ 

For  a  perceptible  space  of  time 
neither  of  us  stirred.  Was  this  Rawlin 
who  opened  the  way  to  safety?  Was  it 
the  illiterate  Yankee  who  spoke  thus? 
It  was  a  double  wonder,  and  we  were 
overwhelmed  by  it. 

"Come!''  he  exclaimed  sharply,  but 
still  under  his  breath:  "you  have  no 
time  to  lose.  You're  not  going  to  de- 
cline the  only  chance  to  save  your  lives, 
are  you  ?  " 

Indeed  we  were  not !  we  hurried  past 
him  into  the  cabin  and  began  to  hustle 
our  belongings  together. 

"  Don't  take  too  much,"  warned  Raw- 
lin from  the  doorway,  "  and  don't  dream 
of  striking  a  light.  Do  you  want  your 
blankets?" 

"  Yes,"  we  told  him. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,  then."  (He 
reached  once  more  for  the  crotched 
stick.)  "  There's  no  telling  how  many 
men  may  be  keeping  watch  on  this  cabin 
at  a  distance.   Don't  come  out  till  you're 


ready  to  start  and  then  come  on  hands 
and  knees.  Here  are  your  blankets," 
and,  having  pulled  them  to  him  with  the 
crotched  stick,  he  threw  them  in  to  us. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DR.  GABBIEL  VON  DIETRICH. 

I  FINISHED  my  pack  ahead  of  Hugo 
and  went  to  the  doorway  to  get  such  a 
look  at  Rawlin  as  the  gloom  afforded. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
was  the  man  who  so  short  a  time  before 
had  tyrannized  over  us  and  the  others, 
using  the  language  of  ignorance,  and 
manifesting  no  more  than  shadows  of 
the  finer  sensibilities. 

After  getting  our  blankets  for  us  he 
had  recourse  to  his  pipe,  which  had  gone 
out,  like  the  fire. 

As  he  lit  a  match  and  held  it  over  the 
bowl  I  saw  his  features  come  and  go 
while  he  sucked  the  flame  to  nothing 
and  puffed  it  to  life  again.  It  was  our 
Rawlin.  There  was  the  same  angular 
face,  the  sparse  beard,  the  steely  gray 
e3''es. 

Evidently  he  appreciated  the  amaze- 
ment with  which  I  stared  at  him,  for  he 
smiled  queerly  as  he  tossed  away  the 
match  and  said: 

"  Ef  any  dum  galoot's  on  the  lookout 
they'll  see  es  how  the  old  man's  awake 
an'  attentive  to  dooty,  hey,  Smitty?  " 

"  Rawlin,"  I  whispered,  "  in  Heaven's 
name,  who  are  you?  " 

To  my  youthful  fancy  he  had  en- 
hanced himself  in  interest  by  revealing 
himself  in  a  new  light  and,  by  the  same 
token,  enshrouding  himself  in  mystery. 
It  was  with  the  keenest  reluctance — 
such,  perhaps,  as  an  older  man  might 
not  have  felt — that  I  thought  of  parting 
from  him. 

"  Don't  ask  foolish  questions,^'  he  an- 
swered, "  but  get  ready." 

"I  am  ready  now.    Hugo?" 

"  In  a  minute,"  came  in  an  agitated 
whisper  from  within  the  cabin. 

My  cousin  was  in  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment. 

"  You  are  going,  too,  aren't  you,  Raw- 
lin? "  I  asked. 

"  Of  course  not !  "  he  replied. 

"  But  think  of  the  morning,"  I  urged. 
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^'  Tlie  miners  will  be  earaged.  How  can 
you  hope  to  cope  with  them  alone  ?  On 
my  honor,  Rawlin,  I  am  content  to  face 
the  situation  now  that  I  am  sure  you 
side  with  us.  If  you  stay,  so  will  we. 
Ttree  can  make  a  very  respectable  fight 
if  need  be." 

"  There  won't  be  any  fight,"  he  inter- 
rupted with  as  much  grulfness  as  can  be 
expressed  in  a  whisper.  "  I  can  look  out 
for  myself  alone  better  than  with  your 
help.  Your  presence  would  be  worse 
than  your  absence,  understand?  Worse 
for  me,  and  as  for  you  two,  if  you  are 
fools  enough  to  stay,  I  shall  draw  back 
and  let  the  miners  have  their  will.  I've 
thought  it  all  out,  and  that  settles  it.  I 
hope  you'll  be  sensible." 

There  was  nothing  for  us,  then,  but 
to  take  advantage  of  our  opportxmity, 
and  when  Hugo  announced  in  a  nervous 
whisper  that  he  was  ready,  I  caught 
Rawlin  by  the  hand  and  pressed  it  hard. 

*'  Good  by,"  I  said,  ^^  and  good  liick 
to  you." 

"  Bye,  Smitty,"  he  answered,  with  a 
responsive  pressure.  Then  he  busied 
both  hands  with  his  pipe  as  we  crawled 
past. 

I  could  not  see  that  Hugo  made  any 
attempt  to  shake  our  champion's  hand, 
or  that  he  even  gave  him"  a  perfunctory 
farewell,  and  l^wlin  certainly  paid  less 
attention  to  Hugo  than  he  would  have 
given  to  a  dingo. 

I  was  sorry  for  this,  sorry  on  account 
of  both  men,  but  I  excused  Hugo  on  ac- 
count of  his  manifest  excitement,  and 
Rawlin  on  that  general  account  where- 
by we  forgive  any  eccentric  man  his 
eccentricities. 

We  crept  around  the  cabin  and  made 
for  the  trees  at  the  back,  never  ventur- 
ing to  rise  as  long  as  there  was  the 
slightest  chance  that  our  forms  might 
be  silhouetted  against  the  gloom  for  the 
benefit  of  any  suspicious  watcher  in  the 
camp. 

Protected  from  such  observation  by 
the  trees,  just  as  our  assailant  had  been, 
we'  stood  up  and  began  our  flight  in 
earnest  at  a  hot  pace. 

We  did  not  speak  until  we  were  far 
from  the  camp.  Hugo  took  the  lead, 
and  after  skirting  the  hillside  on  which 
the  cabins  were  built,  we  struck  into  the 
thinly  beaten  trail  that  led  to  the  coast. 


Along  this  we  journeyed  for  perhaps  a 
mile  when'Hugo  plunged  into  the  forest 
on  our  left. 

"Hold  on,"  said  I,  then;  "what's 
that  for?  Hadn't  we  better  determine 
on  our  course  before  going  further? 
And  won't  we  gain  more  on  our  pur- 
suers by  sticking  to  the  trail  where  trav- 
eling is  easier  than  it  can  possibly  be  in 
the  woods?" 

"You  forget  the  Barber  River,"  he 
answered.  "  It  can't  be  crossed  at  the 
usual  place.  If  we  are  pursued,  the  men 
will  follow  the  trail  to  the  river  and 
then  have  to  make  a  long  detour.  This 
is  the  way  by  which  I  returned  and  it 
will  save  us  many  miles  and  put  us  just 
so  much  the  more  ahead  of  the  miners." 

He  added  savagely  denunciatory 
words  in  referring  to  our  companions  at 
the  Gap  and  spoke  in  tones  that  were 
still  tense  with  excitement. 

I  could  hardly  understand  it,  for 
while  I  had  been  keyed  to  a  high  pitch 
from  the  moment  when  Rawlin 'aroused 
us  until  we  were  well  away  from  the 
camp,  I  had  not  been  particularly  dis- 
turbed and  was  now  quite  as  usual, 
though  anxious  enough,  of  course,  to  get 
far  from  the  reach  of  Harvey  and  all 
who  could  be  counted  to  side  with  him 
in  aggressive  action. 

But  Hugo  always  was  more  highly 
strung  than  I.  I  suppose  he  was  afflict- 
ed with  nerves. 

"  Come  along.  Otto,"  he  added  im- 
patiently. 

I  followed  with  merely  a  remark  that 
I  hoped  he  would  not  miss  the  way  in 
the  dark,  for  his  argument  about  a 
change  of  route  was  convincing  enough, 
and  then,  with  the  idea  of  restoring  him 
to  some  degree  of  equanimity  by  easy 
talk  about  our  adventures,  I  said : 

"  It  is  just  as  well  I  didn't  use  the  re- 
volver on  Rawlin." 

"Hang  Rawlin!"  exclaimed  my 
cousin,  hotly.  . 

"Speaking  of  hanging,"  I  retorted 
with  some  warmth,  but  good  humoredly, 
"  it  strikes  me  he  has  saved  us  from  a 
too  intimate  acquaintance  with  that 
subject." 

"  I  don't  trust  him,"  said  Hugo.  "  He 
hates  me;  why,  I  don't  know,  but  he 
does.  He  didn't  help  us  away  from  any 
love  of  me.    He  tackles  kindly  to  you. 
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for  which  I  suppose  we  ought  to  be 
thankful,  but  he's  a  humbug.  Did  you 
notice  that  he  spoke  like  an  educated 
man?  What^s  he  putting  on  all  that 
illiterate  talk  for?  No  good  end  111 
bet." 

For  some  time  Hugo  kept  up  a  grum- 
bling monologue  after  this  fashion  until 
it  became  so  difBcult  to  force  our  way 
through  the  thick  undergrowth  that  we 
had  no  energy  left  for  talk.  At  last, 
being  then  a  few  paces  in  front  of  me, 
he  halted  abruptly, 

^*  Well?  ^^  said  I,  inquiringly,  when  I 
had  come  up  to  him. 

He  stood  motionless  for  a  few  seconds 
and  then,  turning  suddenly,  announced 
with  a  coarse  oath  that  he  had  lost  the 
way. 

1  believe  I  was  mean  enough  to  say, 

I  told  you  so,"  or  something  to  that 
effect,  whereupon  Hugo  struck  at  me, 
swearing  horribly  all  the  time. 

It  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  see 
him  even  when  we  closed,  but,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  I  caught  his  WTist,  and 
being  much  the  stronger,  I  speedily  got 
hold  of  his  other  wrist  and  held  him 
fast. 

*^  It's  no  use  to  swear  about  it,  or  have 
a  row  with  me,"  said  I,  quite  tranquilly. 
"  You've  been  so  overwrought  by  the 
suspicions  of  the  miners  and  the  dangers 
we  have  undergone,  that  you  are  not 
yourself.  Let's  not  forget  that  we  stand 
or  fall  together.  Remember  that  wc 
have  shared  good  as  well  as  ill." 

^*  Mighty  little  good,'^  he  muttered. 

^^True  enough,  but  if  there's  any 
good  to  come  we  sliall  attain  it  more 
surely  by  straggling  for  it  unitedly. 
What  if  we  have  lost  the  wav?  We  can 
find  it  again  when  the  sun  rises,  and  we 
are  now  rather  far  from  the  trail,  so  that 
if  we  are  pursued  we  are  not  likely  to 
be  found." 

Hugo  was  breathing  hard,  but  I  could 
tell  from  the  sounds  that  he  was  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  control  himself. 

^^  Let  go.  Otto,"  he  said  presently. 

I  released  him  at  once  and  he  with- 
drew from  me  a  pace  or  two. 

"  Shall  we  wait  here  until  daylight  ?  " 
I  asked. 

*^  Take  the  lead  yourself,"  he  an- 
swered sourly.  "  I'll  follow.  It  doesn't 
nuittor  much  where  you  go." 


"  I've  no  desire  to  lead,"  said  I ; 
"  we'll  work  it  out  together.  Let's  have 
a  look  at  that  map  you  made.  It  will  do 
no  harm  to  strike  a  light  here." 

Having  lighted  a  match,  I  found  a 
bit  of  decayed  wood  which  made  a  rea- 
sonable torch,  and  in  the  glow  of  it  we 
bent  our  heads  over  Hugo's  tracing  of 
his  course.  I  had  not  examined  it  be- 
fore, and  I  was  surprised  at  the  extent 
of  country  it  represented. 

"  Whew  I  "  I  exclaimed,  ^^  you  made  a 
long  journey,  didn't  you?  " 

"  I  went  where  no  white  man  had  been 
before,"  he  answered. 

It  was  no  time  to  give  attention  to 
the  more  distant  parts  of  his  wandering. 

A  little  study  convinced  me  that  our 
missing  of  the  way  M'as  no  serious  mat- 
ter. There  had  not  been  time  to  di- 
verge far  from  his  course,  and  by  push- 
ing on  in  a  northeasterly  direction  I 
was  sure  we  should  come  upon  some  rec- 
ognizable feature  even  in  the  darkness. 

Hugo  glumly  agreed  with  me,  and 
laying  our  route  by  the  compass  with 
which,  like  all  Australian  travelers  in 
those  times  we  were  provided,  we  set  out 
again. 

It  was  tedious  at  first,  but  in  much 
shorter  time  than  1  had  supposed  would 
be  the  case,  we  came  to  a  comparative- 
ly open  hillside  which  Hugo  recognized. 
From  there  we  proceeded  slowly  but 
steadily  till  daybreak.  Then  we  rested 
a  bit  and  refreshed  ourselves  with  a 
scanty  allowance  of  damper  and  other 
food  that  we  had  put  into  our  packs. 

The  record  of  our  travel  by  daylight 
may  be  made  very  brief.  There  was  no 
incident,  and  nothing  in  our  conversa- 
tion, that  is  of  present  importance. 

I  may  say,  though,  that  we  talked  lit- 
tle of  the  recent  events  at  the  Gap,  for  I 
perceived  that  the  subject  irritated 
Hugo  strangely,  and  rather  than  pro- 
voke him  to  another  outburst,  I  kept 
such  conversation  as  we  indulged  in 
upon  other  topics. 

It  was  about  sundown  when  we  came 
to  a  place  where  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  choice  of  two  routes.  One  led 
directly  to  the  coast ;  the  other  followed 
Hugo's  previous  journey  into  the  inte- 
rior. 

My  cousin  had  expressed  some  desire 
to  go  over  his  journey  again  in  the  hope 
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that  with  more  careful  inspection  we 
might  come  upon  paying  gold.  I  was 
rather  inclined  for  the  coast,  but  doubt- 
ful, and  as  we  were  both  thoroughly  fa- 
tigued, we  decided  to  camp  there  for  the 
night  and  decide  the  question  next 
morning. 

We  had  little  anxiety  about  the  mi- 
ners of  the  Gap.  The  place  where  we 
camped  was  a  long  way  from  the  regular 
route  to  the  coast,  and  we  had  had  at 
least  four  hours*  start  of  possible  pur- 
suit. 

It  really  did  not  seem  as  if  pursuit 
were  likely.  Circumstances  had  made 
us  extremely  unpopular,  and  Harvey 
and  Beagan  were  mortally  hostile;  but 
these  two  had  accomplished  what  they 
wanted  in  ridding  the  camp  of  the 
"Dutchmen,**  so  why  should  they  in- 
dulge in  the  profitless  task  of  chasing 
them  through  the  wilderness? 

That  was  the  waj'  I  argued  the  situ- 
ation, Hugo  was  not  wholly  convinced 
that  we  were  not  in  danger  of  pursuit, 
though  he  professed  that  he  had  no  im- 
mediate fear. 

The  shadows  were  just  beginning  to 
fall  when  we  stretched  ourselves  upon 
our  blankets  for  a  long  rest."  Hardly 
had  we  got  into  comfortable  positions 
when  we  both  sat  up  and  reached  for  our 
rifles. 

The  crunching  of  dry  twigs  and  leaves 
in  the  direction  from  which  we  had  come 
told  us  that  somebody  was  approaching. 

We  listened  breathlessly,  making  no 
sound  save  a  sharp  click  as  Hugo  pulled 
up  the  hammer  of  his  gun. 

Steadily  the  steps  drew  near,  and 
when  we  made  out  the  figure  of  a  man, 
Hugo  raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder. 
As  quickly  I  pushed  the  barrel  down.  ' 

"  It's  Rawlin!  "  I  cried.  "  Here  we 
are !  **  and  I  ran  forward  to  meet  him. 

"  Tm  dumed  glad  to  see  ye,**  he  said, 
nodding  and  smiling,  and  he  grasped  my 
hand  with  evidently  deep  sincerity. 

"  I  never  expected  to  see  you  again,** 
I  responded ; "  what  has  happened  at  the 
Gap?** 

"Dunno,  Smitty.  Got  any  grub? 
Gosh!  but  I  gave  you  fellows  a  pretty 
long  start  and  you  cleaned  your  cabin 
of  everything  eatable.  I  couldn't  risk 
going  to  my  own  cabin  to  fill  up,  you 
see,  and  all  I've  had  since  I  started  was 


honey  and  tobacco.  Give  a  fellow  a 
crust  of  damper,  will  you?  ** 

"  All  the  luxuries  of  our  camp  are  at 
your  command,  Bawlin,**  I  said  joyfully, 
and  I  hastened  to  place  before  him  such 
scraps  of  food  as  were  left  in  my  pack. 

He  nodded  to  Hugo,  whose  response 
was  a  dark  frown;  and  that  was  all  the 
greeting  that  passed  between  them. 

"It*8  short  rations,  I  suppose,**  said 
Bawlin,  as  he  began  to  eat  ravenously, 
"but  it  needn*t  be  for  long.  I  could 
have  shot  something  today,  or  hunted 
for  fruit,  but  I  didn*t  want  to  lose  time. 
I  had  begun  to  fear  I  shouldn*t  overtake 
you,  but  I  remembered  your  pard's  map 
pretty  well  and  was  certain  you*d  take 
this  route.  Huh!  I  wonder  what  the 
fellows  at  the  Gap  are  doing  ?  ** 

Sawlln  chuckled  as  if  the  thought 
amused  him  immensely. 

"Do  tell  us  what  you  can  about 
them,**  said  I. 

"  You  know  as  much  as  I  do,**  he  an- 
swered, and  then,  becoming  quite  seri- 
ous, continued:  "Don*t  you  see  that  I 
couldn*t  think  of  staying  to  face  the 
men?  They  would  Imow  that  I  had 
connived  at  your  escape  and  that  would 
be  the  end  of  any  influence  I  could  have 
over  them.  I  felt  that  I  had  lost  my 
grip  on  them,  anyway,  and  the  one  thing 
I  was  worrying  about  was  to  find  some 
way  to  wind  up  the  affair  without  turn- 
ing it  into  a  tragedy.  There's  been 
enough  of  tragedy  in  my  life  already  and 
I  don*t  want  any  more,  though  I  seem 
fated  to  it.** 

He  paused  a  moment,  making  a  pre- 
text of  eating,  but  I  felt  that  some  sad 
reminiscence  had  depressed  him  and 
that  he  was  taking  time  to  dispel  somber 
thoughts. 

"The  Gap  is  a  worthless  place,**  he 
went  on,  "  and  I*m  not  sorry  to  quit  it. 
The  fellows  who  are  left  are  welcome  to 
what  they  can  find  there.  Of  course 
the/U  think  I  went  with  you,  but  I've 
no  serious  idea  the.y*ll  attempt  to  pur- 
sue. Wliat  have  they  to  gain  by  so 
doing?  Nothing,  but  if  I  had  stayed 
they  would  have  made  it  hot  for  me.^  I 
preferred  your  company.  So  I  kept 
guard  at  your  cabin  until  near  daybreak. 
If  any  of  them  had  shown  up  I'd  have 
temporized  somehow  so  as  to  give  yo\i 
the  longest  possible  start.    At  last  I  lit 
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out  all  by  my  lonesome,  and  here  I  am. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it/' 

"  We  owe  you  a  big  debt  of  gratitude, 
Rawlin/'  I  said.  "  You  took  all  these 
dangerous  measures  simply  to  assure 
our  safety/' 

**  Well,  put  it  that  way  if  you  like,^'  he 
responded,  ^'  but  it's  not  worth  talking 
of/' 

Hugo  said  not  a  word.  I  was  irri- 
tated, yes,  hurt  by  this,  for  it  was  mani- 
festly ungenerous  to  deny  Eawlin  at 
least  formal  recognition  of  his  service 
to  us. 

"  You  might  at  least  say  thank  you," 
I  whispered  to  him. 

*^  I  don't  trust  him,"  Hugo  answered 
sulkily.  *'  Ask  him  what  he  means  to 
do.  Does  he  think  he's  going  to  hang 
on  with  us?  Either  he  will  leave,  ,or  I 
will." 

"  Nonsense  I "  said  I,  and  far  from 
putting  Hugo's  question  to  the  Yankee, 
I  told  him  I  hoped  he  would  accompany 
us. 
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Oh,  yes,"  he  responded  cheerfully, 
"  I  ain't  agoin'  to  shake  ye.  Y'er  pard 
ain't  the  brilliantest  converser  I  ever 
seen,  but  thar  ain't  no  offense  when 
nothin's  said,  is  thar?  " 

"  That  sounds  more  like  the  Rawlin  I 
knew  at  the  Gap,"  I  remarked. 

"  I'm  afraid  the  habit  is-  on  me,"  said 
he,  with  a  queer  smile ;  "  when  I  took  to 
roughing  it  I  believed  I  should  get  on 
better  by  posing  as  merely  the  equal  of 
the  most  ordinary  man  I  might  meet  in 
the  wilderness.  I  thought  it  would  en- 
able me  to  win  their  confidence  more 
readily,  and  I  guess  the  scheme  worked." 

That  was  all  the  explanation  he  of- 
fered of  his  double  part,  and  as  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  ask  prying  ques- 
tions, the  mystery  that  seemed  to  en- 
shroud him  remained  as  fascinating  and 
as  tantalizing  as  before. 

Xext  morning  Hugo  seemed  to  have, 
forgotten  his  threat  to  cut  loose,  and 
we  had  an  earnest  discussion  as  to  our 
future  movements. 

Eawlin  was  eager  to  prospect  for  gold, 
and  he  wanted  to  follow  the  route  laid 
down  on  Hugo's  map.  My  cousin, 
stirred  to  opposition,  doubtless,  by  noth- 
ing more  than  Eawlin's  expressed  pref- 
erence, was  for  going  to  the  coast. 

WTiile  we  were  at  it  our  attention  was 


attracted  by  noises  ahead;  that  is,  from 
the  northeast.  As  our  enemies,  if  so  the 
miiiers  of  the  Gap  could  be  called,  could 
not  come  on  us  from  that  direction,  we 
listened  with  curiosity  and  no  trace  of 
anxiety. 

We  presently  distinguished  human 
voices,  but  they  were  of  that  uncouth 
sort  that  distinguishes  the  Australian 
native,  the  lowest  creature,  I  think,  that 
can  be  dignified  by  the  term,  man. 

A  little  later  came  the  crack  of  a  rifle, 
followed  by  excited  cries,  and  after  a 
bit  we  could  hear  the  movement  of  a 
considerable  party  through  the  bush. 

**  Some  English  lord  on  a  Wnting  ex- 
pedition, I'll  bet,"  said  Rawlin. 

We  went  forward  to  meet  the  party 
and  soon  came  upon  them.  A  man  in 
light  colored  garments  was  at  the  head. 
He  wore  spectacles  and  side  whiskers 
wliich  gave  his  young  face  an  old,  I 
might  say  owlish,  look.  He  had  a  book 
in  his  hand  which  he  was  consulting  at 
the  moment  when  we  first  caught  sight 
of  him.  • 

"  Gee  whiz !  "  exclaimed  Rawlin  under 
his  breath,  "darned  ef  it  ain't  a  mis- 
sionary ! " 

The  suggestion  certainly  had  some 
aptness,  for  the  only  book  that  could 
likely  get  so  far  into  the  wilderness  was 
a  Bible,  and  as  the  man  consulted  it  he 
was  surrounded  by  several  natives  who 
watched  him  eagerly.  There  must  have 
been  thirty  of  the  blacks,  all  told,  most 
of  them  carriers,  and  besides  them  we 
saw  two  other  white  men.  The  latter 
had  rifles. 

We  went  frankly  towards  them,  and 
the  man  with  the  book  shut  it,  keeping 
liis.  fingers  between  the  leaves  to  mark 
the  place,  when  one  of  the  blacks  called 
his  attention  to  us. 

He  looked  at  us  tranquilly,  his  fea- 
tures betraying  not  the  least  surprise  or 
curiosity,  and  as  we  came  up  he  ad- 
dressed us  in  a  way  that  made  my  heart 
leap. 

"^  iforgen,  Herren/^  was  all  he  said, 
but  this  simple  greeting  in  my  native 
tongue  was  like  the  odor  of  roses 
plucked  from  my  mother's  garden. 

It  awakened  such  a  flood  of  emotion ! 
I  had  heard  no  German  save  that  that 
Hugo  and  I  addressed  to  each  other, 
since  landing  in  Australia.    I  fairly  ran 
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to  him,  grasped  his  hand  and  expressed 
my  joy  at  meeting  him. 

He  received  this  rather  tempestuous 
greeting  from  an  entire  stranger  quiet- 
ly; in  a  manner,  that  is  to  say,  that  was 
not  cold,  not  quite  indifferent,  but  that 
betokened  the  presence  on  his  mind  of 
matters  of  weighty  import. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,^'  he  said.  "  My 
men  have  just  shot  a  boongary  of  quite 
an  unusual  species,  I  think.  There  he 
is  "  (pointing  to  a  dead  animal  near  his 
feet).  ^^  I  certainly  haven't  come  upon 
one  like  it  unless  my  memory  is  gravely 
at  fault.  1  was  just  looking  over  my 
notes  on  such  matters." 

With  this  he  opened  his  book,  and  I 
saw  that  it  was  manuscript,  very  closely 
written  and  composed  apparently  of 
nothing  but  scientific  observations  com- 
pressed into  the  fewest  possible  words. 

"  I  find  nothing  here,"  he  continued, 
turning  the  pages  slowly,  "  concerning 
such  a  snout  as  this  one  has,  and  the 
conformation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  quite 
individual.  But,  pardon  my  pedantic 
selfishness.  I  presume  you  may  not  be 
interested  in  such  matters." 

"  I  am  fascinated  by  anything  that  is 
expressed  in  German  words,  sir,"  I  re- 
sponded. "  My  cousin  here,  Hugo  Ganz, 
is  a  German  also.  My  friend,  Seth  Raw- 
lin,  is  an  American — ^I  don't  know 
whether  he  speaks  German ^" 

I  stopped  in  some  confusion,  realizing 
suddenly  that  I  was  taking  a  good  deal 
for  granted  in  thus  introducing  my  com- 
panions, I,  who  had  not  even  told  my 
ovm  name  or  learned  that  of  this  man 
who  seemed  so  soon  to  be  a  friend. 

It  proved  that  I  had  not  overstepped. 
The  stranger  shook  hands  with  both  my 
companions,  addressing  Hugo  in  Ger- 
man and  Rawlin  in  English. 

"  And  you?  "  he  said,  turning  to  me. 

"  I  am  Otto  Schmidt." 

"  My  name,"  he  then  said,  "  is  Von 
Dietrich,  Dr.  Gabriel  Von  Dietrich,  if 
you  please.  I  am  crossing  the  continent. 
Are  you  explorers,  too?  " 

With  politeness  as  subtle  as  it  was 
sensible,  the  doctor  put  this  question  in 
English,  for  Eawlin  had  confessed  his 
ignorance  of  the  German  language.  So, 
though  it  was  evident  that  we  all  under- 
stood it  equally,  it  was  natural  that 
Rawlin  should  answer. 


"  We  are,  in  a  way,"  be  said,  *'  but  our 
only  quest  is  gold." 

"A  very  proper  thing  to  look  for," 
said  Von  Dietrich,  gravely;  *'I  should 
make  a  note  of  it  if  I  came  upon  any  in- 
dication of  the  metal,  but  my  quest  is  of 
a  broader  nature.  I  seek  everything 
from  majestic  mountains  and  mighty 
rivers  to  the  tiniest  insects." 

"  You'll  find  plenty  of  all  three  in  this 
country,"  Rawlin  remarked  with  a  grin. 

"  Doubtless,  and  as  I  am  a  living  in- 
terrogation point,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
ask  you  for  any  information  you  can 
give  me  of  the  region  beyond,  I  take  it 
you  have  just  come  from  the  interior." 

"  Not  very  far,  doctor,"  said  Rawlin, 
"  but  one  of  us  has  made  a  considerable 
journey  in  the  direction  you  are  taking 
and  has  sketched  a  good  map  of  his 
route." 

^^That  is  most  interesting!''  ex- 
claimed Von  Dietrich,  with  more  ani- 
mation than  he  had  yet  shown.  *'  May 
I  see  that  map? 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   END   OF  THE   BIVEB. 

For  quite  half  an  hour  the  learned 
doctor  pored  over  Hugo's  map  and  asked 
him  no  end  of  questions  concerning  the 
region  that  it  represented.  He  became 
more  interested  the  longer  he  talked, 
and  at  last,  without  any  beating  about 
the  bush,  he  asked  us  if  we  would  go 
with  him. 

"  This  map,  of  course,"  he  said,  *'  cov- 
ers but  a  small  fraction  of  the  territory 
I  purpose  to  explore,  but  it  is  an  impor- 
tant part  and  it  shows  unusual  intelli- 
gence in  the  making.  You  three  are 
men  of  experience  in  the  wilds,  and  you 
are  educated  whites.  Your  presence 
and  cooperation  would  undoubtedly  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  advancement  of 
human  knowledge,  which  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  my  efforts." 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  we  fell  in 
with  this  suggestion  with  the  utmost 
heartiness.    Even  Hugo  was  eager  for  it. 

Rawlin  bluntly  confessed  that  he 
wasn't  much  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  human  knowledge,  but  he  rec- 
ognized the  value  of  science  in  the 
search  for  gold. 
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"You  can  name  all  the  mountains 
and  rivers,  doctor,"  said  he,  "  and  III 
help  you  catch  bugs  and  boongaries  if 
you'll  agree  to  keep  one  eye  open  for 
gold  and  let  me  drop  out  if  we  come  to  a 
vein  that  promises  well/* 

"  Certainly,'*  the  doctor  responded; 
"  I've  no  wish  to  bind  you  in  any  way. 
I  simply  reserve  to  myself  the  right  to 
dismiss  you  if  you  hinder  the  progress 
of  the  expedition  or  interfere  with  its 
work." 

Such  placid  frankness  was  most  re- 
freshing after  the  recent  experience  at 
the  Gap,  where  the  atmosphere  seemed 
thick  with  suspicion  and  double  deal- 
ing. I  believe  I  would  have  gone  with 
that  man  in  the  capacity  of  a  hired  serv- 
ant if  there  had  been  no  other  way,  so 
immediate  and  strong  was  the  impres- 
sion he  had  made  upon  me. 

Speaking  of  servants,  it  proved  that 
the  two  whites  in  the  doctor's  party 
were  of  that  rank.  They  were  Germans, 
and  for  that  reason  agreeable,  but  being 
menials  and  holding  themselves  as  such, 
they  came  into  no  close  association  with 
us. 

They  did  our  bidding  as  readily  as 
they  did  the  doctor's  and  toiled  doggedly 
after  strange  fruits,  queer  weeds  and 
prowling  beasts,  while  the  blacks  gorged 
themselves  with  honey,  or  snored  in  the 
shade,  or  surreptitiously  smoked  to- 
bacco that  they  had  managed  to  steal 
from  Von  Dietrich's  supply. 

One  of  these  servants — Mark  was  the 
only  name  I  ever  heard  him  called — had 
a  fine  knack  at  drawing.  It  was  a  part 
of  his  duty  to  prepare  sketches  of  the 
doctor's  discoveries,  and  while  we  were 
discussing  Hugo's  map,  Mark  drew  a 
picture  of  the  dead  boongary,  for  the 
doctor  declared  that  the  specimen  was 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
flaying  it  and  adding  the  skin  to  the 
packs  of  the  carriers. 

"I  shall  be  lucky,'*  the  doctor  said, 
"if  I  manage  to  keep  my  carriers 
throughout  the  journey.  Therefore  I 
shall  not  load  them  unnecessarily,  but 
as  the  provisions  are  gradually  exhaust- 
ed I  will  keep  the  burden  about  even  by 
adding  specimens  for  the  museums  in 
Berlin  and  Hamburg." 

"When  Mark's  pictiiro  was  finished  the 
expedition  prepared  to  proceed.    It  took 


some  minutes  to  get  the  lazy  blacks  into 
marching  order,  and  during  this  inter- 
val I  noticed  that  Hugo  was  talking 
with  one  of  the  natives,  a  tall,  sour  look- 
ing fellow  who  evidently  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  others. 

A^on  Dietrich  observed  this  fact  also 
and  was  immediately  interested. 

"  Do  you  know  Morbora?  "  he  asked 
of  Hugo,  in  German. 

"  Yes,"  my  cousin  answered,  "  he  was 
w^ith  me  during  a  part  of  my  journey 
and  I  took  him  down  to  the  coast  with 


me.'' 

"Wliere  I  picked  him  up,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  He's  my  chief  of  staff,  so  to 
speak.  I  engaged  him  for  several  rea- 
sons. First  he  has  a  working  knowledge 
of  English  which  is  as  useful  to  me  as 
German.  Second,  he  claims  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  country  far  into  the 
interior.  Third,  he  got  the  rest  of  the 
party  together  and  seems  to  have  influ- 
ence with  them.  All  these  reasons  are 
important  and  sufficient  to  overcome  a 
lurking  distrust  with  which  he  inspires 
me.  I  am  glad  to  talk  with  some  one 
who  has  had  experience  with  him." 

"  Morbora  is  perfectly  trustworthy," 
Hugo  declared  with  emphasis;  "at  all 
events  I  found  him  so." 

"  He  has  given  me  no  cause  for  com- 
-plaint,"  remarked  the  doctor,  "and  I 
presume  he  wouldn't  stab  me  in  the 
dark  any  quicker  than  others  of  his  race. 
They're  a  bad  lot.  But  I  have  no  fear. 
They  all,  Morbora  included,  have  a  very 
wholesome  respect  for  firearms.  Does 
he  really  know  the  interior  ?  " 

"  Apparently  he  does.  He  told  me  a 
good  deal  about  the  country  far  beyond 
where  I  journeyed." 

"Did  he,  indeed?  Tell  me  what  ho 
said." 

A'^on  Dietrich  fell  in  beside  Hugo  as 
we  began  to  march  and  they  walked  and 
talked  together  for  miles.  I  was  glad  to 
have  it  so.  Hugo  had  something  in 
which  he  could  take  a  wholesome  inter- 
est and  so  forget  his  distrust  of  Rawlin 
and  the  unhappy  memories  of  the  Gap. 

This  seemed  to  be  the  result,  for  as 
we  journeyed  he  became  as  eager  as  the 
doctor  to  make  progress,  and  looked 
forward  impatiently  to  exploring  the 
territory  that  lay  beyond  his  former 
trip. 
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]  shall  not  presume  to  enter  upon  the 
details  of  Von  Dietrich's  scientific 
studies  en  route.  I  conceive  it  to  be  my 
business  to  set  forth  what  became  of 
that  brilliant  scholar  and  most  estima- 
ble gentleman,  and  incidentally  to  un- 
ravel the  thread  of  my  own  personal 
history. 

There  is  a  double  function  for  my 
pen,  therefore,  and  has  been  from  the 
start,  for  Von  Dietrich's  fate  is  inex- 
tricably involved  in  my  affairs;  and  I 
hope  to  be  pardoned  if  my  personality 
is  permitted  to  enter  rather  prominently 
into  the  subsequent  narration. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  when 
we  fled  from  the  Gap  we  left  an  irritat- 
ing mystery  behind  us.  I  have  indicated 
how  heavily  it  bore  upon  my  cousin's 
nerves,  and  in  so  doing  perhaps  have 
given  the  impression  that  I  gave  it  no 
more  thought. 

Such  was  far  from  the  case.  I  did  not 
permit  reflection  on  it  to  sour  my  tem- 
per, or  keep  me  awake  nights,  but  I  did 
think  of  it  a  good  deal.  I  had  not  lost 
my  conviction  that  Harvey  was  the 
guilty  man  so  far  as  the  theft  of  Raw- 
lin^s  dust  was  concerned,  and  I  held  to  it 
that  he  must  have  been  at  the  back  of 
the  murderous  assault  on  me;  but  it 
was  inconceivable  that  such  horrid  hos- 
tility should  have  arisen  from  the  origi- 
nal dispute  about  our  claims. 

What  strange  thing  had  happened  to 
make  him  and  Reagan  so  bitter?  And 
were  others  in  the  camp  involved  in  the 
conspiracy? 

More  than  once  I  tried  to  draw  Raw- 
lin  into  conversation  on  the  matter,  but 
on  all  such  occasions  he  lapsed  into  his 
Yankee  dialect  and  evaded  the  subject 
or  refused  to  discuss  it  to  any  extent 
whatever. 

Well,  all  the  doubts  were  dissolved 
and  all  the  facts  exposed  by  Dr.  Gabriel 
Von  Dietrich,  the  explorer;  not  directly, 
to  be  sure,  but  as  a  result' of  what  befell 
him. 

Now,  if  you  care  to  do  so,  you  mcay 
take  the  most  recent,  most  complete 
map  of  Australia  and  see  for  yourself 
just  where  we  went. 

Run  a  straight  line  from  Brisbane  in 
a  direction  slightly  north  of  west  until 
it  has  extended  to  the  representation  of 
just  about  a  thousand  miles.    You  will 


find  there  a  large  blank  space.  This 
supposably  "  unexplored  ^^  tract  has  an 
area  somewhat  larger  than  the  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  northern  and  western  borders 
you  will  see  indications  of  mountain 
ranges,  and  you  will  observe  that  a  few 
rivers  are  indicated  as  flowing  into  the 
tract  but  without  coming  to  a  definite 
outlet.  Some  of  these  rivers  are  con- 
tinued by  dotted  lines,  showing  that  ex- 
plorers and  map  makers  have  guessed 
that  they  flowed  somewhere,  but  even 
these  dotted  lines  do  not  extend  clear 
across  the  space. 

That  is  well.  The  geographers  have 
not  even  ventured  to  write  the  word 
"  desert  '^  upon  that  tract,  a  habit  they 
used  to  indulge  in  freely  when  mapping 
a  region  of  which  they  were  wholly  ig- 
norant. By  refraining  from  the  habit 
on  this  occasion  they  have  saved  them- 
selves from  committing  a  most  errone- 
ous statement  to  paper.  We  shall  see 
about  that  later. 

The  point  to  bear  in  mind  at  present 
is  that  our  party  followed  substantially 
the  course  referred  to  for  more  than  two 
months. 

We  had  to  turn  aside  for  many  a  steep 
mountain  and  many  a  broad  lake,  so 
that  our  actual  line  of  march  was  very 
crooked,  but  Von  Dietrich  held  stub- 
bornly to  the  general  direction,  com- 
plaining not  a  little  because  the  confor- 
mation of  the  country  compelled  him  to 
diverge  even  slightly  from  an  exact 
westerly  course. 

It  was  a  hard  journey.  As  I  inti- 
mated in  the  beginning.  Von  Dietrich 
was  a  severe  pace  maker,  but  he  had  the 
knack  of  inspiring  his  companions  with 
some  measure  of  his  own  enthusiasm, 
and  Morbora  proved  to  be  so  influential 
with  the  natives  that  we  lost  not  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  carriers  by  deser- 
tion. 

We  were  comparatively  a  short  time 
in  coming  to  the  end  of  Hugo's  route, 
but  it  proved  that  Morbora  was  really 
familiar  with  much  of  the  coimtry  lying 
beyond,  and  we  came  to  regard  him  as 
not  only  an  indispensable  factor  in  the 
undertaking,  but  a  perfectly  trust- 
worthy guide  as  well. 

Rawlin  stuck  to  the  work  most  faith- 
fully, lie  made  frequent  side  excursions 
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to  prospect  for  gold,  a  diversion  that 
met  with  the  doctor's  hearty  approval, 
for  thus  so  much  more  of  the  country 
nvas  brought  under  observation,  but 
with  one  exception  he  alwaj's  rejoined 
us  by  nightfall.  When  he  overtook  us 
after  that  one  occasion  that  involved  his 
absence  overnight,  he  shook  hands  with 
me  as  eagerly  as  if  we  had  not  met  for 
months. 

I  thought  surely  he  had  made  a  great 
discovery  and  was  thus  giving  expres- 
sion to  his  delight. 

"  You've  found  something,"  said  I; 
*'  I  congratulate  you.'^ 

*'Yes,"  he  answered  enigmatically, 
'*  I've  foijnd  you." 

Xot  another  word  did  he  give  by  way 
of  explanation  save  that  he  had  discov- 
ered no  trace  of  gold,  and  I  had  to  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  he  had  acquired  an 
extraordinary  fondness  for  me,  not  an 
unpleasant  conviction,  you  may  be  sure, 
and  one  that  warmed  my  heart  towards 
him. 

We  had  been  descending  the  moun- 
tain range  of  western  Queensland  for 
three  days,  if  I  remember  aright,  when 
we  came  to  a  river  that  flowed  placidly 
among  the  foothills  into  what  appeared 
to  be  a  great  plain  extending  westward 
indefinitely.  Morbora  told  the  doctor 
that  we  could  raft  it  down  this  river  for 
a  hundred  miles  or  more  and  so  save  the 
carriers,  who  were  showing  signs  of  re- 
bellion. 

**  There  is  a  village  a  little  below 
here,"  he  said  in  effect,  ^'and  I  don't 
believe  it  will  be  possible  to  get  the  car- 
riers past  it  unless  you  make  them  some 
concession.  Ease  their  work  by  taking 
to  rafts  for  a  time,  and  probably  they 
can  be  persuaded  to  stick  to  us." 

Von  Dietrich  suggested  that  new  car- 
riers could  be  engaged  at  the  village, 
whereupon  Morbora  declared  that  he 
would  not  undertake  to  engage  and 
manage  them.  **They  are  not  of  my 
people,"  he  said  by  way  of  excuse. 

So,  to  avoid  trouble,  and  as  the  doctor 
was  by  no  means  averse  to  utilizing  the 
river,  we  spent  a  day  in  constructing  a 
large  raft. 

Von  Dietrich  was  not  altogether  sat- 
isfied with  it  when  it  was  finished. 

'^We  ought  to  build  two,"  he  said. 
*^  We  are  crowded  here,  and  suppose  we 


should  come  upon  some  unexpected  rap- 
ids or  dangerous  o])struction ;  our  whole 
outfit  might  be  wrecked,  whereas  if  the 
baggage  were  divided  between  two  craft, 
a  part  at  least  might  be  saved." 

Hugo  made  a  suggestion  to  which  the 
doctor  listened  interestedly,  as  he  did 
to  everything  my  cousin  had  to  say. 

^'The  natives  along  the  river,"  said 
he,  ^'  doubtless  use  canoes  of  some  kind. 
Why  not  buy  one  at  the  nearest  village 
and  let  some  of  us  go  ahead  as  pilots?  " 

"  Capital !  "  exclaimed  the  doctor,  en- 
thusiastically. 

So  we  floated  down  the  river  until  we 
came  to  the  village  of  which  Morbora 
had  spoken.  It  was  not  unlike  many 
others  that  we  had  visited,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  of  the  same  low  order  of 
brute  life. 

Experience  had  made  Von  Dietrich 
skilful  in  dealing  with  such  people,  and 
nothing  need  be  said  of  our  halt  tlicre 
further  than  to  record  our  purchase  of 
a  canoe. 

In  dividing  the  party  it  was  perfectly 
natural  that  Hugo  and  Morbora  should 
go  in  th^  canoe,  taking  with  them  half 
a  dozen  blacks  as  oarsmen.  Hugo 
wanted  the  doctor  also  to  take  his  place 
in  the  canoe,  but  Von  Dietrich  declined 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  great  many 
notes  to  write  up,  and  that  it  was  more 
convenient  for  his  purposes  to  stay  on 
the  raft. 

We  proceeded,  therefore,  in  the  order 
indicated,  the  pilot  boat  keeping  from 
one  hundred  to  three  hundred  yards  in 
the  lead.  When  we  came  to  a  bend  in 
the  river,  the  canoe  would  push  on  fur- 
ther ahead  to  make  certain  that  the  way 
was  practicable  for  the  raft. 

Less  than  a  day  had  passed  in  this 
manner  when  we  perceived  that  the 
great  plain  into  which  the  river  ap- 
peared to  flow  was  an  illusion.  Ahead 
of  us  towered  the  peaks  of  a  range  of 
mountains  of  grander  dimensions  than 
any  we  had  seen  or  heard  of  in  Australia, 

Von  Dietrich  was  immensely  inter- 
ested. 

*'  It  isn't  likely,"  he  said,  "  that  our 
river  journey  will  last  much  longer. 
The  stream  probably  will  deflect  to  the 
south,  in  which  case  we  shall  have  to 
abandon  it." 

"Looks  to  me,"  Eawlin  remarked. 
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*^  as  if  those  mountains  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  climb.  What  if  they  should 
prove  to  be  impassable  ?  '^ 

"  I  have  climbed  the  Matterhorn,"  re- 
plied the  doctor,  quietly,  ''and  have 
traversed  what  were  said  to  be  inacces- 
sible portions  of  the  Himalayas.  I  don't 
think  there  are  mountains  in  Australia 
that  can  stop  Yne.^' 

When  we  camped  for  the  night  Mor- 
bora  was  put  through  a  searching  ex- 
amination as  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
mountains  and  .the  subsequent  course  of 
the  river.  He  maintained  in  his  usually 
stolid  but  authoritative  way  that  the 
river  flowed  straight  on. 

*'  Big  hole  in  the  mountains/'  he  said; 
*'  river  go  right  on,  nothing  stop  it.^' 

"Something  like  the  Colorado  can- 
yon, probably,"  suggested  Rawlin. 

"I  have  never  seen  that  wonderful 
channel,"  said  the  doctor;  "  if  we  come 
to  anything  like  it  I  wish  you  would 
point  out  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences. I  shall  thus  get  a  fine  chapter 
for  my  book." 

Next  morning  there  was  a  delay  in 
getting  started  that  irritated  Von  Diet- 
rich unspeakably.  He  was  anxious  to 
reach  the  mountains,  but  Hugo  said 
something  had  happened  to  the  canoe, 
and  he  and  Morbora  pottered  over  it 
for  an  hour  or  more. 

Rawlin  went  over  and  watched  them 
at  their  work  for  a  while.  When  he 
came  back  his  brow  was  set  in  a  dissat- 
isfied frown. 

''Doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  the 
matter  with  the  tub,"  he  said.  "  What 
should  make  them  waste  time  so,  eh, 
Smitty?    What  do  you  think?  " 

I  told  him  I  didn't  know,  but  would 
go  over  and  see. 

"  The  doctor's  threatening  to  push  off 
the  raft  and  go  on  without  you,"  I  said 
to  Hugo. 

"  He'd  better  not,"  my  cousin  replied 
gravely.  "  If  there  is  any  need  of  a  pilot 
boat  it  will  be  as  we  approach  the  moun- 
tains. We're  'most  ready.  Tell  Von 
Dietrich  he'd  better  come  aboard  the 
canoe." 

I  gave  this  message  to  Von  Dietrich, 
but  he  was  better  satisfied  to  be  on  the 
raft,  and  there  he  stayed.  We  got  on 
our  way  at  last,  and  for  hours  were  ab- 
sorbed   in    watching    those    majestic 


mountains  unfold  themselves  to  clear 
vision. 

As  their  blueness  slowly  faded,  their 
soft  outlines  hardened,  and  we  per- 
ceived immense  precipices  towering 
above  steep  slopes  of  debris.  Such  foot- 
hills as  there  were  seemed  to  consist  of 
rugged  crags  that  lifted  sharp  pointed 
pinnacles  high  into  the  air. 

Still  nearer  view  showed  that  not  a 
trace  of  vegetation  cropped  up  any- 
where on  their  forbidding,  barren  sides. 

"  Volcanic  origin,"  murmured  Dr. 
Von  Dietrich,  peering  through  his  spec- 
tacles with  such  intensity  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  lenses  would  break.  "  Singu- 
lar phenomenon  to  find  so  far  inland. 
There  must  be  something  most  unusual, 
too,  in  the  chemistry  of  those  cliffs  to 
make  them  resist  the  soil  making  influ- 
ences of  rain  and  air.  Where  there  are 
soil  and  rainfall  there  will  be  found  veg- 
etation. Plenty  of  it,  you  see,  along  the 
banks  of  Mie  river.    Up  there,  none." 

He  set  Mark  to  work  making  sketches 
while  he  took  notes  with  great  indus- 
try. As  the  day  drew  to  a  close  and  we 
began  to  pass  the  ragged  foothills,  leav- 
ing vegetation  gradually  behind,  the 
doctor  even  tried  to  impress  me  and 
Rawlin  into  the  making  of  notes  and 
sketches. 

"  I'll  do  as  well  as  I  can,"  said  I,  tak- 
ing a  pad  and  pencil  from  Von  Dietrich. 

*' Don't  ask  me,"  said  Rawlin;  "I 
couldn't  draw  a  pair  if  I  had  half  the 
pack  to  start  with." 

"Who  wants  you  to  draw* a  pear?'' 
asked  the  doctor,  innocently.  "And 
what  good  would  half  the  pack,  or  even 
a  tenth  of  it  do  you?  All  you  need  is 
paper  and  pencil  and  a  calculating  eye." 

The  Yankee  grinned  and  winked 
vainly  at  me,  for  at  that  time  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  significance  of  drawing 
pairs.  • 

"  I  guess  I'll  apply  my  calculating  eye 
to  looking  for  that  canyon,"  he  said,  and 
he  took  a  position  on  the  front  end  of 
the  raft. 

Von  Dietrich  glanced  at  the  huge,  ap- 
parently unbroken  rampart  directly 
ahead. 

"  There's  no  sign  of  a  pass,  yet,"  he 
murmured,  "but  probably  the  river 
winds  about  fi  good  deal  and  these  foot- 
hills conceal  the  openinpr." 
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Indeed,  the  river  did  little  but  wind 
along  there.  The  pilot  canoe  was  half 
the  time  invisible,  and  our  blacks  had 
to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  keep  us 
away  from  the  banks  at  the  bends. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  cause  for 
anxiety,  however,  for  the  current, 
though  noticeably  swifter  than  it  had 
been,  was  still  smooth. 

The  sun  disappeared  behind  the 
mountains  shortly  after  1  began  my  at- 
tempt at  sketching,  but  there  promised 
to  be  at  least  an  hour  of  reflected  light 
left  for  scientific  observations. 

We  worked  away  interestedly  and  si- 
lently. My  eyes  had  begun  to  tire  of 
peering  through  the  growing  obscurity 
when  Rawlin  remarked  with  an  anxious 
twang  in  liis  shrill  voice,  "  It's  about 
time  we  went  ashore,  doctor.  I  can't 
see  the  canoe  an3rwhere." 

I  glanced  down  stream.  We  had  just 
come  upon  a  straight  stretch  of  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent.  True 
enough,  the  canoe  was  not  in  sight. 

"  They'll  tell  us  if  there  are  any  rap- 
ids to  look  out  for,"  muttered  the  doc- 
tor, without  looking  up.  "Here, 
Schmidt,  hold  this  paper  for  me  while 
I  make  one  or  two  triangulations.'' 

He  was  preparing  I  don't  know  what 
sort  of  sketch  or  map,  or  both  combined, 
of  the  mountains,  and  had  laid  a  large 
sheet  of  paper  on  a  provision  box  to  ob- 
tain a  smooth  surface.  I  knelt  beside 
him  and  held  the  corners  down  while  he 
proceeded  to  draw  lines  with  a  ruler. 

"  This  .won't  be  satisfactory,"  he  re- 
marked absently;  "I  shall  probably 
come  back  to  some  point  near  here  to- 
morrow morning  to  verify  my  observa- 
tions.'^ 

So  interested  was  I  in  watching  him, 
or,  rather,  so  contagious  was  his  absorp* 
tion  in  the  work,  that  it  seemed  as  if  no 
more  than  a  second  or  two  haft  passed 
when  Eawlin  gave  a  shrill  cry: 

"  Jump  for  your  lives !  " 

He  suited  action  to  the  words  by  run- 
ning to  the  rear  end  of  the  raft  and 
leaping  into  tlie  stream. 

We  looked  up,  amazed.  The  raft  had 
come  to  the  end  of  tlie  straiglit  stretch 
and  was  rounding  another  bend,  the 
blacks  poling  with  all  their  might  to 
keep  us  off  the  rocky  bank. 

On  shore,  and  at  that  moment  not 


twenty  feet  from  us, '  were  Hugo,  Mor- 
bora,  and  their  black  assistants.  The 
canoe  was  drawn  up  there  and  they  were 
half  concealed  behind  a  jutting  rock. 

I  turned  my  head  for  an  instant  to 
learn  what  had  caused  Eawlin  to  jump. 
I  saw  only  that  the  river  was  apparently 
at  the  end  of  its  course,  a  black  wall  ris- 
ing straight  out  of  the  water  to  a  height 
of  hundreds  of  feet. 

I  saw  this  much,  and  was  not  dream- 
ing of  its  significance,  when  my  atten- 
tion was  again  attracted  to  the  shore 
from  which  we  were  rapidly  receding. 

The  report  of  a  rifle  had  broken  on 
the  air.  1  saw  Hugo  with  the  smoking 
weapon  in  his  hands,  and  I  saw  Rawlin 
leap  in  the  water  as  the  bullet  struck 
him. 

He  was  not  done  for.  A  few  powerful 
strokes  after  he  had  jumped  from  the 
raft  had  brought  the  Yankee  where  he 
could  grasp  the  end  of  the  canoe  that 
protiaided  a  bit  from  the  bank.  He  had 
just  laid  hold  of  it  when  Hugo  fired. 

I  heard  Rawlin's  shrill  curses  as  he 
tried  to  pull  himself  into  the  canoe,  and 
saw  Hugo  clambering  over  the  rock  in- 
tent upon  pushing  him  off. 

Rawlin  got  foothold  on  the  edge  of 
the  stream  before  Hugo  reached  him, 
and  I  saw  them  close  in  a  deadly 
struggle. 

All  this  was  next  to  instantaneous, 
and  I  was  not  yet  dreaming  of  what  it 
meant,  or  why  the  pilots  had  drawn  up 
and  let  us  pass  them. 

I  was  simply  spellbound  with  horror 
during  that  brief  moment,  and  short 
though  the  interval  was,  it  was  long 
enough  to  destroy  utterly  our  one 
chance  of  escaping  the  frightful  fate  to 
which  Hugo  and  Morbora  had  led  us. 

It  was  the  same  with  Dr.  Von  Diet- 
rich. Rudely  aroused  from  his  absorp- 
tion, he  was  neither  quick  to  see  the 
peril  nor  to  act  when  it  burst  upon  him. 

Our  blacks  perceived  the  situation 
sooner  than  we  did,  and  with  loud  cries 
leaped  one  after  the  other  into  the  river. 

The  rapidity  with  which  we  were  glid- 
ing across  the  basin  that  seemed  to  be 
the  end  of  the  river  gave  the  doctor  and 
mvself  the  first  real  intimation  of  the 
truth. 

"  Gott  in  ITimmpl!^'  he  gasped,  "we 
are  being  sucked  xmder !  " 
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He  was  on  his  feet  now,  staring  at  the 
blank  wall  ahead,  at  the  water  between, 
which  was  turbulent  as  if  it  were  a  huge 
caldron  boiling,  and  at  the  forward  end 
of  the  raft,  which  was  already  sub- 
merged. 

"  No  use  to  leap,^^  I  chattered. 

My  heart  was  in  my  throat,  and  in 
default  of  words  I  pointed  to  the  blacks 
vainly  struggling  against  the  horrible 
current  all  around  us. 

They  could  make  no  headway  against 
it,  but  were  being  borne  irresistibly  on 
to  the  wall,  and  even  as  we  looked,  two 
of  them  disappeared  beneath  the  sur- 
face. 

Mark  and  the  other  servant  turned 
their  frightened  faces  to  the  doctor. 

He  and  I  exchanged,  I  will  not  say 
despairing  glances,  for  that  would  not 
be  true  of  the  expression  on  his  noble 
features,  but  glances  of  extreme  desper- 
ation. 

He  seemed  to  say  to  me:  ^^  It's  a  small 
chance,  Otto,  but  we^ll  fight  for  it." 

What  he  did  say,  in  a  voice  wonder- 
fully free  from  tremor^  or  other  sign  of 
alarm,  was: 

"  It  will  be  better  to  leap,  else  we 
shall  be  ground  to  pulp  between  the  raft 
and  the  under  side  of  the  cliff." 

I  perceived  what  he  meant.  The 
river  was  running  under  the  mountain, 
and  the  raft  when  sucked  under,  would 
be  sufficiently  buoyant  to  keep  near  the 
top  of  the  current,  and  would  thus 
scrape  along  the  rock  roof  of  the  chan- 
nel. 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  swirling  water 
ran  over  our  feet. 

The  mountain  wall  was  so  near  that 
it  seemed  like  the  jaw  of  an  insatiate 
monster  closing  over  us. 

Mark  and  the  other  servant  leaped  at 
the  word. 

"  Dive  deep !  "  called  the  doctor. 

I  gave  him  one  look  of  inquiry  which 
he  understood. 

"  You  cannot  help  me,  or  I  you,"  he 
said  hurriedly.    "  Jump !  " 

We  went  oflE  the  raft  together,  and 
taking  the  cue  from  his  instructions  to 
the  servants,  I  plunged  in  head  first  and 
struck  down  strenuously  towards  the 
bottom. 

As  I  went  under  I  heard  another  re- 
port of  a  rifle  from  up  the  stream  where 


Eawlin  and  my  cousin  were  fighting  to 
the  death. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
IN  nature's  hydraulic  ram. 

Once  under  the  surface,  I  opened  my 
eyes,  but  small  good  that  device  did  me. 
There  was  an  instant  of  barely  visible 
gloom,  and  then  ab&olute  blackness  shut 
around  me. 

I  could  feel  but  not  see  that  the  cur- 
rent was  carrying  me  on  with  mighty 
force  and  speed. 

There  was  an  irresistible  tendency  to 
rise,  and  while  I  struggled  to  keep  far 
imder  I  also  swam  hard  with  the  cur- 
rent, acting  more  from  instinct  than 
reason. 

In  short  order  I  wanted  to  breathe, 
and  this  need  caused  me  to  relax  my  ef- 
forts to  remain  far  below. 

With  blind,  desperate  hope  that  I 
might  be  able  to  get  my  head  out  of 
water,  I  rose  more  and  more  rapidly 
until  I  came  against  a  writhing,  yielding 
mass. 

My  fingers  clutched  it  for  an  instant, 
and  I  nearly  died  of  horror. 

It  was  a  man ! 

The  life  not  yet  wholly  gone  from 
him,  he  was  being  rushed  along  by  the 
current,  his  body  bruised  and  lacerated 
by  bumping  and  scraping  against  the 
adamantine  roof  of  the  channel. 

But  for  colliding  with  him  I  should 
have  dashed  my  head  against  the  roof, 
and  doubtless  my  skull  would  have  been 
broken.  His  body,  acting  as  a  cushion, 
saved  my  life,  but  the  horror  of  it  well 
nigh  drove  me  mad. 

Mad  or  sane  it  mattered  little,  per- 
haps, as  long  as  I  was  suffocating  there 
in  that  dreadful  flume. 

I  hardly  know  whether  any  remnant 
of  hope  inspired  me.  I  think  not,  but  I 
struck  downward  again  with  all  my  wan- 
ing might,  conscious  of  little  else  than 
eagerness  to  get  as  far  as  possible  from 
that  thing  that  had  saved  me. 

My  brain  reeled  after  that. 

I  began  to  see  visions. 

Home,  my  mother's  face,  the  giant 
lindens  under  which  I  played  as  a  child, 
the  great  organ  in  the  church,  the  white 
haired  head  professor  in  the  gymnasium. 
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the  bake  shop  where  I  bought  sweet 
cakes 

All  jumbled  together  rather  than  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  any  order. 

It  was  blinding  light  around  me. 

Yet  was  I  conscious  of  the  waters, 
and  presently  they  began  to  whisper  to 
me — German  words — sweet  German 
words — meaningless  at  first,  and  then 
suddenly  forming  one  sentence  of  sad- 
dest, most  sinister  import: 

Hugo  hat  dick  verraihenl 

Hugo  has  betrayed  thee! 

Over  and  over  again  these  words  were 
whispered,  shouted,  bellowed  in  my 
ears. 

I  could  not  endure  them.  Eeckless, 
maddened,  unwitting  what  I  did,  I 
opened  my  mouth  and  cried  aloud. 

Were  you  ever  lying  at  ease  in  a  boat 
at  sea,  and  thus  tranquil  have  you  been 
startled  by  the  sudden  gasp  of  a  por- 
poise who  has  come  to  the  surface? 

If  so  you  may  know  something  of 
what  my  cry  was  like. 

I  heard  it  myself  and  was  as  much 
startled  as  if  the  situation  had  been 
such  as  I  have  suggested. 

It  was  my  own  gasp  that  startled  me. 

My  head  was  above  the  surface,  and  I 
was  breathing  air ! 

foundering,  choking,  almost  sinking 
from  exhaustion,  I  beat  the  black  water, 
for  it  was  totally  dark  there,  and  pres- 
ently gave  forth  a  genuine  shout. 

It  was  no  word;  merely  an  incoherent 
wail  of  despair,  and  if  I  had  not  been 
answered  I  know  that  I  should  forth- 
with have  lost  what  little  was  left  of  my 
reason. 

''  Otto !  Otto !  Schmidt !  is  that  you  ? '' 

It  was  Dr.  Von  Dietriches  voice  call- 
ing to  me  at  what  was  evidently  a  little 
distance. 

If  ever  a  man  is  born  again  in  this 
world,  I  was  at  that  moment. 

"  Yes,e*  I  replied,  and  at  once  gained 
control  of  my  hitherto  spasmodic  move- 
ments. 

"  Swim  towards  me/'  he  said. 
*' There  is  a  back  set  to  the  current 
somewhere  out  there,  and  if  you  can 
strike  into  it,  it  will  bring  you  so  near 
that  I  can  reach  you." 

"  Are  you  in  safety,  then?  "  I  asked, 
swimming  as  well  as  I  could  towards 
where  his  voice  seemed  to  be. 
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For  the  moment,  yes,"  said  he. 
''  I  m  on  a  shelf  of  the  cliff."  Then  for 
the  first  time  since  1  had  made  his  ac- 
quaintance, he  manifested  a  sense  of 
humor.  "It  isn't  the  first  time,"  he 
added,  "  that  a  writer  of  books  has  been 
put  on  the  shelf." 

I  must  say  that  I  was  in  no  mood  or 
condition  at  that  moment  to  appreciate 
his  pleasantry,  but  many  a  time  after- 
wards I  smiled  at  it  and  marveled  at  the 
self  possession  displayed  in  cracking  his 
joke  under  such  circumstances. 

"  I'll  keep  talking,"  he  went  on,  "  so 
as  to  guide  you.  Permit  me  to  remark, 
then,  that  we  are  having  a  most  inter- 
esting and,  I  hope,  profitable  experi- 
ence. This,  Otto,  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
vent  holes  of  the  great  volcano  that 
centuries  ago  piled  up  the  mountains 
that  we  were  studying  when  our  work 
was  interrupted.  We  shall  probably 
find  that  this  part  of  Australia  was  once 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  for  on  that  theory  I 
can  understand  the  presence  here  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes.  Y'ou  see,  the  earth's 
surface  is  comparatively  thin  at  the  sea- 
coast,  and  it  is  there  that  volcanic  and 
seismic  phenomena " 

"  Doctor !  "  I  interrupted,  in  no  little 
anxiety,  "  I  can  hardly  hear  you.  Your 
voice  seems  to  go  farther  away  every 
second." 

"  Are  you  swimming  ?  "  he  asked  in  a 
tone  of  surprise. 

*'  As  hard  as  I  can." 

"  Y"ou  are  not  trying  to  go  against  the 
current,  I  hope." 

"  No ;  I  am  swimming  with  it." 

''  Dear  me !  the  current  brought  me 
here  without  any  trouble  at  all." 

He  waited  a  moment  and  then  gave  a 
loud  ^' Ah!" 

"  Hear  that?  "  he  asked,  and  I  could 
tell  that  he  shouted. 

"  Y^es,"  I  called. 

"From  the  same  direction  as  be- 
fore? " 

"  The  same." 

*•  Well,  keep  on.  Don't  turn.  I  want 
to  experiment.  I've  got  something  bet- 
ter than  a  voice  as  a  guide." 

"  Experiment !  "  thought  I,  with  some 
exasperation.  "  Are  there  any  circum- 
stances that  will  not  stimulate  his  scien- 
tific interest  ?  " 

Despite  my  exasperation  and  fatigue 
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1  kept  on  till  I  heard  him  shout,  "  See 
anything?^' 

Not  a  thing,"  I  answered. 
Turn  around,  then.    You  are  swim- 
ming away  from  me." 

Utterly  durnlounded,  for  I  was  sure 
I  had  been  going  straight  towards  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  I  turned  my  head 
and  saw  behind  me  a  tiny  flame.  In  the 
glow  of  it  I  could  just  distinguish  the 
doctor's  arm. 

With  a  sense  of  bewilderment  and  re- 
lief combined,  I  put  about  and  swam 
towards  the  light.  It  was  some  time 
before  I  was  caught  by  the  back  current 
of  which  he  had  spoken,  but  when  I 
was,  it  bore  me  easily  to  his  resting 
place. 

Meantime  he  had  lit  three  or  four 
matches  and  he  continued  to  talk  until 
I  asked  him  to  stop. 

"  Singular,"  he  said,  *'  that  I  did  not 
think  of  my  waterproof  match  case  until 
I  realized  your  need." 

"  Dr.  Von  Dietrich,"  I  cried,  "  please 
do  not  say  another  word.  I  see  your 
light  and  think  I  can  distinguish  your 
form,  but  your  voice  is  behind  me.  I 
cannot  endure  the  confusion."  . 

He  remained  silent  after  that  until 
he  put  out  an  arm  to  help  me  to  the 
shelf  where  he  had  found  f dothold. 

"  Now,  then,"  he  said  kindly,  "  is  my 
voice  in  front  of  you?  " 

"  It's  all  right  now,"  I  answered. 

"  Which  is  further  proof,"  he  con- 
tinued at  once,  "  of  my  theory  that  this 
is  a  minor  vent  hole  of  a  volcano.  It 
is  a  chimney,  if  you  prefer  the  word, 
and  the  very  operations  of  nature  would 
make  a  lateral  section  of  it  circular.  In" 
still  other  words,  it  is  either  a  hollow 
cylinder  or  a  hollow  cone,  more  likely 
the  latter. 

"  Now  you  may  know  that  the  acous- 
tic properties  of  cylindrical  or  conical 
chambers  are  very  peculiar.  There  are 
buildings  with  domes  in  which  at  cer- 
tain points  the  movement  of  sound 
waves  is  apparently  distorted,  and  you 
seem  to  hear  voices  from  the  wrong  di- 
rection. The  fact  that  you  heard  my 
voice  from  the  wrong  direction  is  evi- 
dence that  this  chamber  is  circular  and 
dome-like." 

I  cannot  say  that  these  scientific  ob- 
servations interested  me.    I  heard  them 


in  a  dull,  understanding  way,  and  yet 
they  meant  nothing  of  consequence. 
My  only  response  was  a  shiver. 

"  Dear  me !  "  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
always  quick  to  notice  manifestations 
of  distress,  "  you  are  cold.  Here :  take 
a  swallow  o^  two." 

He  held  a  flask  to  my  lips  and  I 
drank. 

"  I  am  always  provisioned  for  emer- 
gencies,"  he  went  on.  "  There  was  more 
of  this  in  the  outfit,  but  the  flask  will 
probably  do  until  we  get  into  the  open 
air  again.    Feel  better?  " 

"  Physically,  yes,"  I  answered,  "  but 
I  cannot  get  over  the  horror  of  it.  All 
the  others  are  lost,  I  suppose." 

"  Poor  fellows !  I  fear  so.  Good  for- 
tune favored  me  and  I  was  brought  to 
this  spot  without  much  difficulty.  The 
minute  I  got  my  head  above  the  surface 
I  began  to  shout  to  attract  the  attention 
of  possible  survivors.  Yours  was  the 
only  response  I  heard." 

"  Let  us  shout  again." 

We  did  so,  calling  alternately  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  but  the  only  answer  we 
had  was  the  melancholy  echo  of  our  own 
voices  from  various  parts  of  the  dark 
chamber. 

"  Death  is  a  sad  thing  to  contemplate 
under  almost  any  circumstances,"  the 
doctor  began,  in  a  grave  but  soothing 
tone,  when  I  interrupted: 

"And  treachery  is  sadder,  doctor!" 

To  this  he  responded  "  Ah !  "  three  or 
four  times.  It  was  the  only  occasion 
in  all  my  acquaintance  with  him  when 
he  had  not  some  manner  of  words  at 
command.    At  last  he  said : 

"  It  does  seem  apparent  that  your 
cousin  deliberately  wrecked  the  expe- 
dition in  which  he  had  shown  so  much 
interest;  but.  Otto,  it  won't  do  for  us  to 
dwell  on  that  unhappy  fact.  I  was 
about  to  say  that  the  rarest  circum- 
stances are  those  which  make  a  man 
willing  to  yield  up  his  life.  We  are  not 
so  situated  at  this  moment.  The  very 
strangeness  of  this  place  is  but  an  in- 
centive to  get  ouf  of  it.  Let  us  bend 
our  energies  to  that  end,  my  friend." 

"Have  you  any  idea  that  we  shall 
ever  see  sunlight  again?  " 

"Why  not?  The  river  comes  in  and 
it  must  go  out.    We  will  go  with  it." 

"  If  this  is  the  vent  hole  of  a  volcano 
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why  isn't  it  possible  that  the  river  is 
pouring  its  waters  down  into  the  depths 
of  the  earth?'' 

^^I  can  only  say  that  it  isn't  likely, 
but  I  will  not  deny  the  possibility.  It 
is  more  probable  that  in  some  final  con- 
vulsion this  chimney  was  choked  up  at 
the  bottom,  and  from  the  utter  lack  of 
light  here,  I  should  say  the  same  thing 
had  happened  at  the  top.  We  shall  find 
out  about  that.  I  imagine  this  ledge 
continues  some  distance  if  not  clear 
around  the  chamber.  I  have  not  experi- 
mented with  it  yet.  By  the  way/'  he 
asked  suddenly,  "  did  you  notice  the 
echoes  of  our  voices  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  did." 

"  Which  suggests  that  the  chamber 
is  not  of  large  extent,  for  the  echoes 
were  quick  in  returning.  That  is  some 
comfort,  is  it  not?  " 

Indeed  it  was,  and  I  told  him  so 
heartily.  His  infinite  capacity  for  in- 
ferring one  fact  from  another  was  the 
real  secret  of  the  courageous  hope  that 
began  to  glow  within  me.  I  felt  a  child- 
like confidence  that  he  would  reason  out 
of  existence  any  obstacle  that  might 
arise. 

Feeling  our  way  along,  for  Von  Diet- 
rich did  not  want  to  waste  his  limited 
supply  of  matches,  we  found  that  the 
ledge  was  substantially  continuous,  as 
he  had  theorized.  There  were  breaks  in 
it,  but  already  drenched,  we  made  no 
bones  of  entering  the  water  again  and 
fumbling  along  with  our  hands  ever  on 
the  wall  of  the  chamber,  until  we  came 
to  a  new  shelf  upon  which  to  climb. 

Proceeding  thus,  we  eventually  dis- 
covered a  fissure  in  the  wall.  It  was  a 
gully  extending  steeply  upward,  and 
lined  with  broken  stone. 

^^  This  may  be  our  avenue  of  escape," 
said  Von  Dietrich.  "  We  will  explore 
it." 

The  broken  stones  were  damp  and 
slippery,  but  they  afl'orded  hand  and 
foot  hold,  and  gave  promise  of  enabling 
us  to  climb  to  the  top  and  so  possibly 
out  of  the  mountain  at  the  summit. 

I  remarked  on  the  fact  that  it  was  as 
dark  looking  upward  as  in  any  other 
direction. 

^^  That  is  not  necessarily  significant," 
replied  the  doctor.  "  The  fissure  is 
doubtless  crooked,  and  suoh  li^fht  as  fil- 


ters in  at  the  top  may  be  exhausted  be- 
fore its  refracted  rays  reach  this  level." 

Before  we  began  to  ascend  he  be- 
thought him  of  an  experiment. 

"  Unless  we  come  upon  some  of  our 
wrecked  outfit,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  need 
all  my  pencils,  but  I'll  risk  this  one  for 
the  sake  of  determining  a  point  that  has 
occurred  to  me.  Take  the  matches  and 
light  one.  Make  it  burn  as  long  as  you 
can." 

I  complied,  and  while  I  held  the 
match,  the  doctor  managed  to  fasten  his 
pencil  upright  between  two  stones  at  the 
level  of  the  water.  Then  he  took  a  care- 
ful measurement  of  the  length  of  the 
pencil  from  the  water  to  the  top. 

''  Three  inches  and  seven  sixteenths," 
he  remarked.  "  You  must  help  me  to 
remember  that,  Otto." 

For  a  long  time  after  that  we  toiled 
up  the  steep  fissure.  It  was  not  aa 
crooked  as  the  doctor  had  thought,  and 
at  last  we  became  aware  that  it  was  nar- 
rowing. We  could  touch  the  w^lls  on 
each  side  at  the  same  time,  and  there 
was  not  one  ray  of  light  to  encourage 
the  hope  that  an  outlet  was  above  us. 

"  The  futility  of  this  effort  is  suflS- 
ciently  demonstrated,"  said  Von  Diet- 
rich, calmly.    "  We  will  go  back." 

And  back  we  went,  the  way  downward 
being  no  less  difficult  and  long  than  the 
climb  up.  Arrived  at  the  bottom,  the 
doctor  had  me  stand  over  him  again 
with  a  match  while  he  measured  his 
pencil. 

'^  Hum !  ha !  eh  ?  yes !  "  muttered  Von 
Dietrich,  as  he  worked.  "  Otto,  during 
the  interval  since  we  started  up  the  fis- 
sure the  water  has  fallen  a  trifle  more 
than  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch." 

I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  this,  but 
the  tone  of  satisfaction  with  which  he 
spoke  was  cheering. 

*'It  must  be  as  I  thought,"  he  went 
on;  "the  outlet  for  the  river  is  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  inlet,  and  also  it 
is  less  capacious.  This  cavern  is  like 
the  air  chamber  of  a  hvdraulic  ram. 
There  is  no  outlet  above.  Therefore, 
when  the  river  rushes  in  it  compresses 
the  air,  which  in  turn  expands  and 
forces  the  water  out  by  the  channel 
which  we  must  proceed  to  discover,  for 
that  way  lies  our  escape." 

He  led  the  wav  alone:  the  side  of  the 
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cavern  beyon<l  the  fissure  until  we  came 
to  a  rather  sharp  turn.  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  guess  how  far  this  was  from 
the  place  where  we  had  first  emerged 
from  the  water,  for  I  did  not  count  my 
paces,  and  that  would  have  been  the 
only  possible  way  of  measuring.  It 
seemed  a  great  distance  and  the  time 
we  had  spent  there  seemed  to  be  many 
hours. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  case,  a  view  of 
the  matter  justified  to  some  extent  by 
the  fact  that  I  was  wof ully  hungry. 

"  Listen,'^  said  Von  Dietrich ;  "  do 
you  hear  the  water  rippling  or  making 
any  kind  of  noise? '' 

"  1  cannot  be  sure,"  was  my  re^ly. 

"  Neither  can  I,"  said  he,  dryly. 
"  The  bother  is  that  I  wish  so  intensely 
that  I  could  hear  a  ripple  that  I  imagine 
I  do.  We  must  have  an  experiment. 
Have  you  any  paper  about  you?  " 

"  I  have  some  letters  from  home/' 

"  Better  sacrifice  one.  It  Will  not  be 
so  soaked  that  it  will  not  float.  Let  me 
have  a  sheet,  please." 

In  the  darkness  I  gave  him  a  thick 
letter  at  random.  He  separated  the 
sheets  and  found  as  he  expected  that 
those  in  the  center  of  the  packet  were 
not  utterly  drenched.  Tearing  a  sheet 
in  two  he  fashioned  one  half  into  a  kind 
of  raft  upon  which  he  fastened  a  match 
upright.  Having  lighted  the  match,  he 
dropped  the  raft  into  the  water,  and 
we  watched  it  float  rapidly  away. 

"  Strong  current  here,"  he  muttered, 
'*  and  if  the  water  is  noiseless  it  is  none 
the  less  disturbed." 

Just  then  the  match  suddenly  went 
out. 

"  Sucked  under !  "  exclaimed  the  doc- 
tor; "  did  you  see.  Otto?  Did  it  not  go 
under  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  did,"  I  answered,  «  but  I 
was  not  looking  for  such  an  out- 
come  " 

'*  We  must  make  absolutely  certain," 
he  interrupted.  "  We  will  try  the  ex- 
periment again." 

This  we  did,  and  the  result  was  indu- 
bitable. We  saw  the  paper  raft  whirl 
an  instant  in  an  eddy  and  then  sink 
until  the  water  extinguished  the  match. 

''We've  got  to  trust  ourselves  to 
that,"  said  Von  Dietrich,  after  a  con- 
siderable pause. 


His  tone  was  as  calm  as  usual.  He 
had  thought  it  out,  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  accepted  the  issue  with  philo- 
sophical coolness. 

"  The  outlet  begins  not  far  from 
where  we  are  standing,"  he  continued. 
"  How  long  a  channel  it  is  we  can  only 
guess.  Whether  it  is  straight  or  crooked 
we  cannot  know.  There  is  the  barest 
possibility,  that  if  we  wait  here  long 
enough  the  water  will  subside  sufficient- 
ly to  enable  us  to  walk  through  the 
channel,  but  that  is  conjecture  based 
merely  on  the  fact  that  the  level  is  lower 
than  it  was  a  few  hours  ago.  That  is 
not  sufficient  evidence,  for  the  water 
may  be  rising  now  for  aught  we  know." 

"  The  point  is,"  said  I,  as  he  paused, 
''  that  we  must  ga  out  the  same  way  we 
came  in." 

"  We  must  try  to.  Otto." 

"I'd  rather  try  it  than  wait.  We 
might  starve  before  the  water  subsided 
enough  to  reveal  the  opening  of  the  out- 
let. Let's  try  it.  This  blackness  will 
madden  me  if  the  channel  doesn't  kill 


me. 


»> 


I  exaggerated  my  feelings  in  two  re- 
spects. In  the  first  place  I  could  not 
look  forward  as  calmly  as  I  seemed  to 
to  another  experience  in  a  turbulent 
flume.  In  the  second,  the  blackness  was 
not  so  dreadful  with  the  doctor  ever 
discovering  new  things  in  it,  or  rather, 
in  spite  of  it. 

But  I  felt  that  when  Von  Dietrich 
said  that  the  trial  must  be  made,  there 
was  no  other  possible  recourse,  and  I 
wanted  to  impress  him  with  my  readi- 
ness to  follow  his  suggestions. 

"I  think  you  have  the  right  spirit. 
Otto,"  he  said  gravely,  "  but  we  are  now 
deliberately  tempting  the  fate  from 
which  we  have  once  escaped.  It  is  the 
one  thing  to  do,  so  let  us  plunge  in  with 
resignation  combined  with  coolness  and 
determination." 

"I  am  quite  ready,"  said  I,  with  a 
strenuous  efl^ort  to  be  composed. 

''Very  well.  As  before,  dive  deep. 
The  current  will  do  the  work.  Keep 
your  arms  stretched  out  in  front  at  full 
length  so  that  in  case  of  encountering 
an  obstruction  vour  head  will  have  some 
protection.  Also,  keep  your  eyes  open, 
for,  dead  or  alive,  we  shall  presently 
come  to  sunlight." 
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Each  obeying  the  same  impulse,  we 
Bought  each  other^s  hand  in  the  dark- 
ness. Von  Dietrich  gave  mine  a  brief 
clasp,  and,  with  the  words,  "I  first,'* 
leaped  from  the  ledge. 

There  was  a  loud  splash,  that  echoed 
a  bit,  and  then  I  heard  the  beating  of 
my  heart. 

I  did  not  try  to  still  it,  but,  inhaling 
deeply,  I,  too>  plunged  into  the  wdter. 

I  felt  myself  caught  by  the  current 
at  once  and  I  think  I  was  turned  over 
and  around  two  or  three  times.  I  did 
my  best  to  go  down,  but  all  I  could  man- 
age was  to  keep  my  arms  stretched  out 
in  front. 

My  hands  came  in  contact  with  some- 
thing; it  was  rock,  and  it  was  above  me. 

Therefore  I  was  in»the  flume  through 
which  the  river  emptied  into  the  coun- 
try beyond. 

The  scraping  of  my  fingers  on  the 
rock  indicated  that  the  current  was 
much  swifter  than  that  which  had 
borne  me  into  the  cavern,  and  I  recalled 
the  poor  fellow  whose  body  had  saved 
my  own  from  fatal  bruises.  With  his 
fate  in  mind  I  made  a  most  violent  ef- 
fort to  submerge  myself  further,  and 
partially  succeeded. 

In  so  doing  I  had  to  strike  out  with 
both  arms  and  thus  leave  my  head  with- 
out protection.  Instinctively  I  opened 
my  eyes,  having  forgotten  the  doctor's 
injunctions  to  do  so  up  to  this  moment. 

Imagine  the  wild  joy  with  which  I 
perceived  light ! 

It  was  the  merest  shadow  of  light,  so 
to  speak,  but  it  was  distinctly  different 
from  the  appalling  blackness  of  the  cav- 
ern, and  it  was  wholly  unlike  the  imag- 
inary flashes  I  had  seen  when  I  was  so 
near  to  death  in  my  previous  subsurface 
transit. 

The  channel,  then,  was  straight  and 
free  from  obstructions ! 

Such  was  my  thought  as  I  sped  on 
and  the  light  grew  brighter  rapidly.  I 
was  beginning  again  to  feel  that  awful 
suffocation,  though  now  with  a  convic- 
tion that  I  could  stand  it,  when  the  full 
light  of  day  burst  upon  me  so  suddenly 
that  my  eyes  were  blinded. 

In  one  dazzling  instant  I  perceived 
that  I  was  shooting  over  a  cataract ! 

How  high  was  the  fall,  what  manner 
of  pool  lay  below,  whether  deep,  or  shal- 


low and  stony,  I  could  not  tell,  but  in 
that  awful  instant  my  joy  was  turned  to 
the  most  tragic  conjectures. 

Nevertheless,  I  eased  my  lungs  with  a 
gasping  breath  before  I  attained  such 
velocity  as  to  make  breathing  impos- 
sible, and  I  also  tried  to  turn  in  the  air 
and  so  avoid  a  disastrous  collision  with 
the  pool,  which  might  have  been  the 
case  had  I  gone  down  and  struck  the 
water  at  full  length. 

AVell  nigh  unconscious  from  sheer 
dizziness,  I  plunged  into  the  pool  at  the 
foot  of  the  cataract  and  went  far  down. 

As  I  turned  to  come  up  I  struck  my 
knee  against  a  rock  and  bruised  it  pain- 
fully. So  I  must  have  gone  clear  to  the 
bottom. 

Next  moment  I  was  whirling  around 
and  around,  my  head  partly  in  the  air 
and  partly  in  choking  foam,  buffeted  by 
tumbling  waves,  carried  ever  downward 
by  the  boiling,  seething,  turbulent 
stream,  until  at  last  I  was  flung  hard 
against  a  bank  to  which  I  clung  until  I 
regained  breath  and  strength  enough 
to  climb  out. 

Then  I  fell  down,  utterly  done  for,  as 
it  seemed,  and  for  a  time  my  surround- 
ings were  well  nigh  as  dark  as  the 
cavern. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  GKEAT  HISTORICAL  PROBLEM  SETTLED. 

I  DO  not  think  I  was  wholly  uncon- 
scious at  any  time,  but  I  lay  in  a  kind  of 
waking  dream  until  I  was  aroused  by 
the  pain  in  my  knee. 

That  made  me  shift  my  position  for 
greater  ease,  and  in  so  doing  it  occurred 
to  me  that  if  I  lay  still  any  longer  my 
leg  would  stiffen  until  I  could  not  use 
it.  For  the  purpose  of  exercising  my 
limbs,  therefore,  I  compelled  myself  to 
get  up. 

Then  for  the  first  time  I  looked 
around  me  and  thought  of  Dr.  Von 
Dietrich. 

But  a  small  part  of  the  surrounding 
region  was  visible  from  where  I  stood. 
In  one  direction  was  the  mountain 
through  which  the  river  had  borne  me 
and  over  which  the  sun  was  rising. 

^'Morbora  told  the  literal  truth,'' 
thought  I,  "  when  he  said  that  the  river 
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ran  straight  through  the  mountain.  Al- 
though the  sun  is  just  appearing  it  must 
have  been  up  for  two  or  three  hours,  for 
the  mountain  is  high  and  steep  enough 
to  conceal  it  that  long  from  any  one  di- 
rectly at  its  base.  So  we  were  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hours  in  that  cavern, 
and  most  of  that  time  was  spent  in  the 
useless  climb  up  and  down  the  fissure." 

The  cataract  was  a  wonderful  sight; 
a  great  spout  of  water  leaping  straight 
out  from  the  cliff  that  towered  above  it 
many  hundreds  of  feet. 

It  was  not  so  high  as  it  had  seemed 
when  I  was  making  the  descent,  but  it 
was  a  most  amazing  phenomenon,  and 
again  I  thought  of  Von  Dietrich,  com- 
ing around  to  him,  curiously  enough,  by 
way  of  the  unfortunate  Mark,  whom  he 
would  have  set  to  sketching  if  both  had 
been  present. 

You  see,  my  sensibilities  were  thor- 
oughly benumbed.  I  do  not  think  I 
am  unduly  selfish,  and  surely  in  any 
sort  of  normal  condition  I  should  have 
thought  of  the  doctor  at  once;  but  as 
yet  I  was  hardly  conscious  of  my  own 
existence.  I  think  I  should  have  doubt- 
ed it  altogether  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  aching  of  my  knee. 

What,  then,  had  become  of  Von  Diet- 
rich? 

Turning  from  the  fall,  I  looked  in 
other  directions.  The  view  was  shut  in 
by  a  great  number  of  strange  hillocks, 
none  of  them  very  high,  but  nearly  all 
steep  and  sharp  pointed.  The  river 
wound  its  roaring  way  among  them  and 
was  lost  to  sight  less  than  a  hundred  feet 
from  me. 

There  was  vegetation  at  the  base  of 
these  hillocks,  in  which  respect  the  land 
differed  from  that  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  between  them  I 
caught  glimpses  of  trees. 

It  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  I 
managed  to  walk  as  far  as  the  first  bend 
in  the  stream.  There  I  was  about  to 
sink  down,  overcome  by  pain  and  fa- 
tigue, when  I  saw  something  that  effect- 
ed if  not  an  immediate  cure,  at  all  events 
a  remarkable  improvement  in  my  condi- 
tion. 

Dr.  Von  Dietrich,  motionless,  lay  half 
in  the  water,  half  on  a  little  beach  at  the 
base  of  a  hillock  where  the  river  made 
another  turn. 


From  inability  to  progress  at  more 
than  a  snail's  pace  I  became  instantly  a 
runner.  It  may  be  my  run  was  nothing 
better  than  a  hobble,  but  it  was  speedy, 
and  I  was  not  conscious  of  the  pain  as  I 
hurried  to  my  friend's  side. 

"Doctor! "  I  called  repeatedly  while 
on  the  way. 

He  did  not  stir  or  answer,  and  my 
heart  was  heavy  with  dread  as  I  bent 
over  him.     No,  he  was  not  dead,  but. 
whether  he  would  not  soon  be  so  was  a 
most  anxious  question. 

I  pulled  him  from  the  water  and  laid 
him  on  his  back.  Then  I  sought  for  his 
liquor  flask  and  poured  a  liberal  dose 
between  his  parted  lips.  Further,  I 
sought  to  induce  respiration  by  moving 
his  arms  up  and  down. 

Whether  from  my  devices,  or  the 
liquor,  or  both,  a  flush  came  upon  his 
cheeks  and  presently  he  opened  his  eyes. 

"  So,  Otto,"  lie  said  directly,  though 
feebly,  "we've  both  drifted  ashore. 
Good.  It  is  wholly  reasonable  to  infer 
from  that  that  my  note  books  may  have 
lodged  along  the  river  banks  somewhere. 
I  wish  you  would  make  a  search  for 
them." 

I  laughed  outright.  If  anything  were 
needed  to  assure  me  that  Von  Dietrich 
was  quite  himself  mentally  it  was  his 
instant  recurrence  to  his  scientific  work. 
An  expression  of  mild  reproof  clouded 
his  kindly  eyes. 

"  I  do  not  see  anything  to  laugh  at," 
he  said.  "  Now  that  I  can  go  on  again  I 
shall  feel  the  loss  of  my  books  severely. 
I  did  not  speak  of  them  while  we  wore 
in  the  cavern,  for  that  would  have 
been  a  waste  of  nerve  force.  Of  course 
they  are  soaked,  but  I  think  I  could  de^ 
cipher  most  of  my  memoranda." 

"  I  laugh  because  I  am  happy,"  I  re- 
sponded. "  When  I  came  upon  you  I 
thought  you  were  dead.  We  will  look 
for  your  books  together  if  you  are  able 
to  walk." 

"  I  must  walk  and  therefore  am  able 
to,"  said  he,  rising  slowly  to  his  feet. 
"  I  think  I  am  hungry,"  he  added. 

"  A  scientist  ought  to  know  as  much 
as  that,"  I  suggested. 

"You  are  sportive  this  morning. 
Otto." 

"  How  can  I  help  it,  doctor,  when  I 
find  that  we  are  both  alive  after  that 
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experience  in  what  seemed  to  be  our 
tomb?" 

"  Life  doesn't  amount  to  much  un- 
less you  can  do  something  with  it,"  said 
he ; ''  but  I  appreciate  your  feeling.  You 
are  a  good  fellow.  Otto.    Let  us " 

He  paused  a  moment  and  looked 
around. 

"  Hum !  ha !  "  he  murmured,  "  it's  as 
if  the  fires  were  checked  instantly  and 
the  flames  had  been  frozen.  Do  they 
not  suggest  flames  leaping  up?  "  (point- 
ing to  the  surrounding  hillocks).  "  We 
are  in  the  main  crater  of  the  volcano, 
Otto.    Let  us  go  on." 

He  did  not  say  so,  but  I  firmly  believe 
it  cost  him  a  greater  efl'ort  to  move  than 
it  did  me.  My  sudden  exercise  had 
actually  relieved  my  pain  a  good  deal. 
I  asked  him  if  he  felt  bruises. 

"  Xone  of  any  consequence,"  he  an- 
swered, keeping  his  eyes  for  the  most 
part  on  the  river  bank.  Presently  he 
observed  that  I  was  limping  and  noth- 
ing would  do  but  I  must  lie  down  and 
let  him  examine  my  injury. 

He  rubbed  my  knee  with  a  salve  that 
he  produced  from  one  of  his  numerous 
pockets  and  declared  with  evident  relief 
that  nothing  serious  had  befallen  me. 

We  walked  slowly  for  a  mile  or  more 
across  what  he  said  was  the  crater  of  the 
volcano,  the  river  always  winding  and 
tumbling  among  the  hillocks,  and  at  last 
left  the  barren  waste  suddenlv  behind 
us.  Looking  down  a  long  gentle  slope 
we  saw  vegetation  of  the  most  luxuriant 
kind  and  yet  not  of  that  rank  variety 
that  chokes  the  air  witli  foliage  and 
perfume  in  the  mid  tropics. 

It  was  more  as  if  every  acre  of  ground 
were  under  constant  cultivation,  the  re- 
sult being  a  freshness  and  suggestion  of 
strength  everywhere. 

"I  declare!"  I  exclaimed,  breathing 
deeply  of  the  sweet  air,  "  it's  almost  as 
good  as  breakfast,  isn't  it?" 

"  JTot  quite,"  said  the  doctor,  ^^  but 
well  have  breakfast  right  away." 

He  directed  my  attention  to  a  tree 
perhaps  forty  feet  high  on  whicli  was  an 
abundance  of  large  fruit.  Von  Dietrich 
shinned  up  the  trunk  with  surprising 
agility  and  plucked  several — nuts,  shall 
r  call  them? — while  I  busied  myself  at 
his  direction  in  building  a  fire.  He  did 
not  tell  me  what  it  was  he  had  found 


until  we  had  roasted  some  of  it  and 
begun  to  eat. 

''  Well,"  said  I  then,  "  is  this  a  new 
kind  of  potato,  or  is " 

"  It's  breadfruit,"  he  interrupted. 
"  We're  not  likely  to  miss  the  tinned 
stuff  in  our  outfit  as  long  as  we  are  in  a 
region  like  this." 

Y"ou  may  believe  that  we  ate  vora- 
ciously, and  when  we  had  finished  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  wholly  well,  and  was  about 
to  remark  upon  the  extraordinary  res- 
toration of  my  strength  and  spirits, 
when  our  attention  was  absorbed  by 
something  else. 

A  man  was  walking  slowly  along  the 
margin  of  the  river.  He  was  not  an  or- 
dinary Australian.  That  was  clear  at 
the  first  glance,  for  his  skin,  though 
very  dark,  was  not  black,  and  his  fea- 
tures, though  heavy,  were  not  coarse. 

Moreover,  he  wore  a  garment  that 
covered  him  from  shoulders  to  feet, 
and,  most  striking  of  all,  a  snow  white 
beard  depended  from  his  chin.  It  was 
so  long  that  he  caught  it  up  with  his 
arm,  as  one  might  a  shawl,  to  keep  it 
from  trailing  on  the  ground. 

I  looked  at  Von  Dietrich. 

"  Oh,  for  my  note  books! "  he  ex- 
claimed. 

Evidently  the  patriarch  heard  us,  for 
he  stopped  and  turned  his  head  in  our 
direction.  Seeing  us,  he  appeared  to 
hesitate  a  moment,  and  then  came 
towards  us.  We  both  stood  up,  whereat 
he  halted  abruptly. 

Von  Dietrich  made  him  a  gesture  in- 
tended to  convey  our  friendly  inten- 
tions, and  the  ancient  figure  approached 
nearer.  He  stopped  again  when  he  was 
a  few  paces  distant  and  subjected  us  to 
a  wondering  scrutiny.  At  last  he  spoke, 
and  there  was  nothing  like  the  quaver 
of  senility  in  his  tones. 

That,  however,  was  not  half  as  sur- 
prising as  Von  Dietrich's  behavior.  The 
doctor  fairly  jumped  into  the  air,  much 
to  the  surprise  and  momentary  terror  of 
the  patriarch,  who  was  quickly  relieved 
when  Von  Dietrich  answered  him. 

AMiat  they  said  I  knew  not.  The  lan- 
guage was  wholly  unfamiliar  to  me. 
There  was  great  volubility  on  Von  Diet- 
rich's part  and  some  hesitation  on  the 
patriarch's,  but  they  seemed  to  get  on 
very  well. 
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At  length  the  patriarch  wheeled 
about  and  made  off  at  as  rapid  and 
steady  -e  gait  as  might  have  been  taken 
by  a  man  of  forty. 

^*  What  do  you  suppose  he  has  just 
said  to  me?  '^  asked  the  doctor,  his  eyes 
glowing  with  animation. 

"  Don't  ask  me  to  guess.    Tell  me," 
said  I ;  "  it  was  all  Greek  to  me/' 
All  Hebrew,  you  mean." 
Was  that  his  language,  doctor?  " 

"  Yes,  or  what  might  be  called  a  dia- 
lect of  it.  Oh,  if — ^but  let  me  tell  you. 
I  informed  him  that  we  were  travelers 
and  explained  how  we  shot  into  his 
country  through  that  hole  in  the  moun- 
tain. He  was  not  surprised  at  that,  for 
he  said  some  drift  and  two  bodies  had 
come  down  the  stream  and  he  had  been 
sent  up  to  see  if  anything  else  of  im- 
portance had  come  through." 

"  They  make  errand  boys  of  their  old  . 
men  in  this  country,  do  they?  "  said  I. 

"Wait.  I  told  him  that  the  drift 
probably  belonged  to  my  outfit  and  that 
the  bodies  were  of  men  who  had  be- 
longed in  my  party.  Then  I  said  that 
we  would  be  thankful  for  any  hospital- 
ity his  people  might  show  us,  and  he  re- 
plied that  he  would  go  and  consult  his 
grandfather." 

"  Doctor,"  I  fairly  yelled,  '^  you  don't 
believe  it! " 

"Believe  what?" 
That  he  has  a  grandfather  living." 
Why  not?  The  tribe  is  probably 
governed  on  the  patriarchal  system. 
That's  Jewish,  you  know.  Oh,  if  it 
should  be " 

"  It's  a  dream,  that's  what  it  is,"  said 
I,  rubbing  my  wounded  knee  to  con- 
vince myself  of  the  contrary. 

"  Dream  me  no  dreams,"  retorted  the 
doctor;  "it's  reality  thus  far,  and  if 
what  follows  is  as  I  surmise  it  will  be, 
I  shall  solve  one  of  the  most  important 
and  the  most  ancient  problems  in  his- 
tory." 

"You  have  already  constructed  a 
theory  to  fit  the  case,  then?  That's  nat- 
ural.   What  is  it?!' 

"  Don't  ask  me !  I  dare  not  hope  that 
it  is  true.  Let  us  wait  patiently  and 
study  the  matter  with  scholarly  calm- 
ness." 

That  was  all  very  well  for  him  to  say, 
but  he  was  excited  beyond  measure.    He 
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walked  back  and  forth  beneath  the 
breadfruit  tree,  mumbling  to  himself 
and  repeatedly  turning  his  gaze  in  the 
direction  which  the  agile  patriarch  had 
taken  and  from  which  others  were  to 
be  expected. 

They  came  before  very  long,  three  of 
them. 

One  was  our  discoverer.  His  com- 
panions were  like  him  in  general  ap- 
pearance. The  younger  of  them  carried 
his  beard  wound  several  times  about  his 
left  arm,  and  the  ends  of  it  even  then 
fluttered  behind  him.  The  elder's  beard 
was  wound  twice  around  his  waist  and 
the  end  tucked  in  a  fold  of  it  to  keep  it 
in  place. 

AH  three  saluted  us  gravely,  and  the 
oldest  had  a. long  conversation  with  the 
doctor. 

When  the  talk  was  finished,  the  old 
men  turned  about  and  the  doctor  told 
me  that  we  were  to  go  with  them. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  he  said  with  his 
customary  calmness,  "  and  I  think  my 
theory  is  already  demonstrated.  The 
oldest  man  assures  me  that  he  is  two 
hundred  and  four  years  of  age.  His 
dwellings,  which  are  hot  far  away,  he 
says,  constitute  one  of  the  outermost 
villages  of  the  great  tribe.  His  is  one 
of  the  youngest  families,  which  accounts 
for  his  habitation  being  so  far  from  the 
chief  city,  four  days'  journey  away." 

"  But  it  can't  be  possible  that  there 
are  older  men " 

"  Yes,  it  can.  Otto.  The  Jews  of  an- 
cient times  were  a  very  long  lived  race, 
as  you  know  if  you  have  read  your  Bible, 
and  this  place  is  a  very  Garden  of  Life. 
You  have  yourself  remarked  upon  its 
invigorating  atmosphere." 

"  These  people  are  Jews,  then?  " 

"  Certainly.  They  speak  the  Hebrew 
language  or  I  could  not  converse  with 
them.  It  is  not  precisely  the  literary 
Hebrew  with  which  I  am  familiar,  but 
a  more  colloquial  speech,  which  may  be 
due  to  the  gradual  loss  of  word  forma- 
tions in  the  course  of  centuries,  but 
these  people  have  lived  for  ages  without 
contact  with  foreigners  and  so  have  pre- 
served their  language  and  customs  sub- 
stantially intact.  ^Tiy,  they  make 
burnt  offerings  as  of  old,  and  they  speak 
of  sacrificing  a  kid  on  our  behalf,  for 
they  are  well  pleased  with  us." 
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"  Then  your  theory  is — 

"  That  they  constitute  the  lost  tribe 
of  Israel  1  At  the  time  of  the  dispersion 
the  Malay  peninsula  may  have  extended 
across  the  Straits  of  Malacca  to  Su- 
matra, and  all  the  islands  of  that  group, 
Java  and  the  rest,  may  have  been  joined 
together  and  reached  to  Australia,  by 
which  wholly  possible  adjustment  of  the 
earth's  surface  the  wandering  Israelites 
could  have  made  a  land  journey  to  this 
spot. 

"  Or,  glorious  thought  I  this  may  have 
been  the  original  point  of  departure  of 
the  Jewish  race!  At  all  events,  it  is  a 
most  interesting  discovery,  and  I  shall 
make  it  my  life  work  to  write  the  history 
of  this  people  if  they  will  let  me  remain 
with  them,  a  consummation  that  seems 
most  probable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  traditionally  discourage  any  at- 
tempts to  leave  the  country.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  supposably  inaccessible 
mountains.  This  river  flows  into  a  great 
lake  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  that 
has  no  known  outlet.  You  see  they 
have  told  me  much  already.  And  here 
they  have  lived  for  centuries,  the  popu- 
lation gradually  increasing " 

"  Do  they  ever  die  ?  ^'  I  asked. 

*'  They  say  so,  but  a  generous  old  age 
appears  to  be  the  rule.  Ah,  there  are 
more  of  them,  and  their  dwellings.'' 

I  saw  stone  houses  among  the  trees 
at  a  distance,  and  nearer  a  group  of  men 
of  all  ages,  from  the  patriarchs  down 
to  little  children,  standing  by  the  river 
bank. 

They  were  very  grave,  and  though 
they  inspected  us  with  a  good  deal  of 
curiosity,  their  attention  was  concen- 
trated mainly  upon  the  dismal  drift  of 
the  stream.  Two  dead  bodies  had  been 
drawn  from  the  water,  one  a  black  man, 
the  other  the  doctor's  servant,  Mark. 

Whether  the  bodies  of  others  in  the 
party  were  ever  found  I  do  not  know. 
They  may  have  been  carried  further 
down  stream. 

^'  They  have  told  me,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, "that  from  time  immemorial  the 
river  has  occasionally  brought  down 
black  bodies  but  never  until  now  a  white 
man.  They  offer  special  sacrifices  after 
such  events  and  bury  the  bodies  with 
careful  ceremony,  for  they  understand 
that  there  is  a  world  beyond  their  coun- 


try which  they  must  respect,  for  it  is  a 
part  of  Jehovah's  universe,  but  with 
which  they  must  not  contaminate  them- 
selves. Therefore  if  I  remain  here  I 
must  do  so  on  the  understanding  that  I 
will  not  depart.  It  raises  a  nice  ques- 
tion, doesn't  it?  " 

^'  I  don't  see  how  you  are  to  contrib- 
ute to  human  knowledge,'*  said  I,  "if 
you  can't  take  your  book  away." 

"  First  write  the  book,"  replied  the 
doctor  sententiously. 

I  do  not  purpose  to  go  further  into  a 
description  of  this  interesting  tribe,  for 
that  work  properly  belongs  to  Dr. 
Gabriel  Von  Dietrich,  who  is  better 
qualified  for  it  than  I  am,  not  only  by 
his  profound  scholarship,  but  by  his 
long  residence  among  them.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  is  there  today,  enjoying  a 
vigorous  old  age  in  that  salubrious  at- 
mosphere. May  the  searching  party 
find  himl 

As  for  myself,  my  stay  there  was  most 
brief.  I  had  no  thought  as  we  came  to 
the  group  upon  the  river  bank  of  doing 
anything  but  share  the  doctor's  experi- 
ences, but  an  occurrence  there  diverted 
my  thoughts  and  wishes  completely. 

Besides  the  dead  bodies  there  had 
been  taken  from  the  stream  some  boxes 
and  small  articles,  all  of  which  we  rec- 
ognized as  belonging  to  the  doctor's  out- 
fit. One  was  a  waterproof  packet  of 
note  paper. 

"  The  most  valuable  relic  of  all,"  ex- 
claimed the  doctor,  "  though  these  peo- 
ple probably  have  parchment  in  abun- 
dance." 

While  we  were  looking  the  things 
over,  Von  Dietrich  meantime  convers- 
ing with  the  old  men,  a  boy  came  up 
with  a  soaked  note  book  which  he  hand- 
ed gravely  to — well,  I  suppose  it  may 
have  been  his  great  great  great  grand- 
father. The  middle  aged  gentleman  of 
the  three  who  escorted  us  proved,  by  the 
way,  to  be  the  father  of  him  who  discov- 
ered us. 

Von  Dietrich  was  delighted  at  the 
recovery  of  his  book  and  expressed  him- 
self so  emphatically  that  the  good  na- 
tured  people  began  to  haul  over  the  drift 
in  search  of  similar  articles. 

They  found  an  envelope  that  they 
handed  to  him.  He  looked  at  it,  shook 
his  head,  and  turned  to  me. 
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** Anything  of  yours.  Otto?*'  he 
asked. 

I  started  when  I  saw  the  envelope,  for 
though  the  address  was  obliterated 
there  was  a  mark  upon  it  that  had  not 
been  wholly  washed  out,  and  I  recog- 
nized it.  This  was  the  envelope  marked 
by  an  X  that  I  had  seen  among  Hugo^s 
effects  away  back  at  Rawlin's  Gap. 

The  contents  of  that  envelope  went 
far  to  solving  my  mystery  and  determin- 
ing my  course. 


CHAPTER  X. 


HUGO  S   PLOT. 


My  first  feeling  when  I  recognized 
the  envelope,  was  somewhat  akin  to 
grief.  I  hope  I  am  no  weak  sentimen- 
talist, but  I  confess  that  this  evidence 
that  Hugo  had  perished  in  his  struggle 
with  Rawlin  gave  me  momentary  pain. 

For  all  that  strange  act  of  treachery, 
Hugo  and  I  had  been  close  companions 
for  so  long  and  through  so  many  hard- 
ships that  the  thought  of  his  death  was 
painful.  I  had  yet  to  learn  how  little 
he  deserved  a  regretful  thought. 

He  and  I  had  commonly  shared  our 
letters,  and  yet  I  hesitated  to  open  this, 
great  though  my  desire  was  to  read 
something  from  home. 

"  Especially  marked  as  it  is,"  thought 
I,  "  there  may  be  something  of  import- 
ance here  that  I  ought  to  know.  If 
eventually  I  should  return  to  Germany 
I  might  be  able  to  make  a  more  satisfac- 
tory report  of  Hugo's  fate  if  I  should 
know  the  contents  of  this  letter.  The 
writing  may  be  obliterated,  but  I  will 
try  at  least  to  discover  from  whom  it 
came.'' 

Opening  it,  I  found  that  though  the 
writing  was  blurred  here  and  there  I 
could  decipher  substantially  the  whole 
of  it.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me 
was  the  date,  which  showed  that  the  let- 
ter was  written  subsequently  to  the  last 
mail  which  had  come  to  Rawlin's  Gap. 
Therefore,  Hugo  must  have  received  it 
and  failed  to  mention  the  fact. 

''  Probably,"  thought  I,  "  he  got  it  on 
that  last  trip  to  the  coast  at  which  time 
he  claimed  that  no  mail  came  for  us." 

I  glanced  at  the  signature.  It  was 
from  a  younger  brother  of  Hugo's  and 
4a 


there  was  an  inclosure  signed  by  the 
name  of  a  man  whom  I  remembered  as 
a  lawyer  in  our  city.  With  growing 
forebodings,  I  began  to  read. 

There  was  first  a  plain  statement  that 
a  similar  letter  and  inclosure  had  been 
addressed  to  me,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  one  of  us  the  other  should 
be  apprised  of  the  facts.  Then  followed 
an  account  of  the  demise  of  a  wealthy, 
relative  who  had  left  his  property  to  me, 
or  a  big  share  of  it,  with  a  condition  that 
if  I  did  not  survive  him,  my  share  was 
to  go  to  Hugo. 

It  took  a  good  many  words  to  set  this 
forth,  but  I  have  given  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  an  understanding  of  my  situation. 

My  mind  reverted  to  the  incidents  at 
the  Gap.  Hugo  evidently  had  sup- 
pressed the  duplicate  letter  addressed  to 
me,  or,  granting  that  he  might  not  have 
received  it,  he  had  plainly  tried  to  bring 
about  mv  death. 

The  miners  might  have  hanged  me 
for  the  supposed  theft  of  Rawlin's  dust. 
I  recalled  that  trip  to  Rawlin's  cabin 
after  Hugo's  wallet.  Did  my  cousin, 
hesitating  at  the  prospect  of  encompass- 
ing my  destruction,  hope  that  I  would 
accidentally  discover  this  letter  and 
thus  open  the  way  for  a  frank  statement 
from  him? 

I  recalled  his  moodiness,  indecision, 
bursts  of  temper,  and  the  moments 
when  he  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
saying  something  which  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  say.  Were  not  these 
manifestations  of  a  struggle  with  temp- 
tation? 

It  may  be  so,  but  in  that  case  tho 
temptation,  with  all  its  crime,  proved 
to  be  too  strong,  and  if  I  could  chari- 
tably admit  that  Hugo  hesitated,  I  had 
to  admit  also  that  he  yielded. 

But  that  rifle  shot  when  we  were  both 
in  our  cabin?  I  had  been  certain  that 
Harvey  and  Reagan  were  concerned  in 
that  as  in  other  features  of  the  plot. 
Were  they,  after  all,  innocent? 

I  could  not  understand  it,  but  I  had 
to  believe  that  I  had  held  them  guilty 
without  foundation. 

Von  Dietrich  broke  in  on  my  medita- 
tions. 

"  Well,  Otto,"  said  he,  "  are  you  con- 
vinced that  it's  reality,  or  is  it  still  a 
dream?" 
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^^I  wish  it  were  a  dream/'  said  I, 
handing  him  the  letter. 

He  read  it  through  carefully. 

"So,"  he  remarked,  *'you  came  to 
Australia  to  find  a  fortune  and  one  has 
turned  up  for  you  in  Germany." 

"I  am  thinking  of  Hugo,"  I  re- 
sponded. 

*^  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  waste  of 
nerve  force.  I  am  sorry  that  he  should 
have  been  so  perverted  by  greed,  for  he 
impressed  me  as  having  fine  qualities.  I 
confess  to  a  kind  of  gratitude  for  him. 
Of  course  I  might  have  discovered  this 
tribe  unaided,  but  the  fact  is  that  he  led 
me  here.  Morbora,  you  see,  told  him 
about  the  river  that  disappeared  myste- 
riously in  a  mountain,  and  Hugo 
planned  to  lure  us  as  he  did  to  destruc- 
tion.   It's  all  plain  enough." 

"Including,"  said  I,  "his  effort  to 
save  you  from  the  catastrophe." 

"  Yes.  I  remember  that  he  wanted 
me  to  accompany  him  on  the  canoe. 
Bather  than  fail  in  causing  your  death, 
he  chose  to  sacrifice  me  also.  I  must 
say  he  has  my  forgiveness.  I  suppose 
you  want  to  go  back  to  Germany?  " 

Tliis  last  was  said  abruptly  and  I  was 
taken  by  surprise. 

"  I  have  not  said  so,"  I  answered. 

"  No,  but  it  would  be  very  strange  if 
now  th£^t  you  are  a  rich  man  you  should 
prefer  to  stay  here  with  a  scientist  ex- 
ploring the  history  of  a  forgotten  peo- 
ple. These  Jews  are  comparatively 
primitive  in  their  habits  and  ideas,  but 
even  they  have  made  advances  in  the 
course  of  centuries.  They  are  evidently 
a  peaceable,  reasonable  people.  I  shall 
be  wonderfully  happy  among  them.  As 
for  you,  we  will  see  what  can  be  done 
and  at  once." 

He  proceeded  forthwith  to  get 
those  extraordinarily  ancient  gentlemen 
around  him  and  they  conversed  for  a 
long  time,  not  less  than  an  hour. 

They  stroked  their  immense  beards, 
glanced  gravely  at  me,  shook  their 
heads,  and  comported  themselves  alto- 
gether so  solemnly  that  I  was  quite  con- 
vinced that  they  insisted  on  keeping  me 
with  them.  At  last  Von  Dietrich  left 
them  and  made  his  report. 

"You  may  go,"  he  said  at  once. 
"They  permit  it  with  no  little  hesita- 
tion and  regret,  partly  because  they  are 


convinced  that  no  man  can  surmount 
the  obstacles  which  nature  has  set 
around  this  region,  and  partly  because 
they  fear  that  your  return  to  the  outer 
world  will  be  but  the  prelude  to  an  in- 
vasion by  others  of  our  race.  They  are 
shrewd  enough  to  perceive  that  this  is 
a  perfect  land  for  habitation,  a  veritable 
Garden  of  Life,  as  I  called  it  some  time 
ago,  and  they  do  not  want  to  be  driven 
from  it  or  to  share  it  with  other  races. 

"  I  tell  them  in  answer  to  their  first 
objection  that  you  are  an  experienced 
traveler  and  that  you  are  perfectly  con- 
tent to  take  the  chances.  For  the  sec- 
ond I  can  only  assure  them  that  it  will 
not  be  to  your  interest  to  return  or  send 
anybody  here,  and  I  have  inspired  them 
with  so  much  confidence  that  they  have 
given  a  reluctant  consent." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  the  sooner  I  start 
the  better.  They  may  change  their 
minds," 

"  N"o,  you  need  not  fear  that.  They 
suggest  that  you  partake  of  their  hos- 
pitality for  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
night,  and  you'd  better  do  so,  for  that 
volcano  isn't  going  to  be  an  easy  climb." 

Of  course  I  agreed,  and,  truth  to  say, 
I  was  beginning  to  feel  a  keen  regret  at 
thought  of  parting  from  Von  Dietrich, 
but  home  seemed  to  be  calling  with  im- 
perative voice,  and  the  prospect  of  an 
easy  life  among  my  own  people  was  too 
alluring  to  be  resisted. 

We  dined 'in  one  of  the  patriarchal 
houses,  reclining  as  we  have  been  taught 
to  understand  was  the  habit  of  the  Jews 
thousands  of  years  ago.  And  that  night 
I  slept  upon  a  bed. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  was  off  on 
my  lonesome  journey. 

"'  I  am  not  going  to  bind  you  in  any 
way,  Otto,"  said  Von  Dietrich,  when  we 
parted,  "  for  I  trust  you  implicitly.  I 
will  simply  suggest  that  the  discovery 
of  the  lost  tribe  of  Israel  is  mine.  You 
are  with  me,  to  be  sure,  but  what  avail 
would  your  discovery  be?  Would  it 
have  occurred  to  you ^" 

"Doctor,"  I  interrupted,  "I  under- 
stand you  perfectly.  I  shall  let  you 
work  out  this  great  feat  without  inter- 
ference. Y'^our  book  will  make  you  im- 
mortal and  I  shall  not  seek  to  diminish 
your  credit  by  posing  even  as  your  com- 
panion." 
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"  It  will  be  better  6o/^  he  said  simply, 
*'for  if  you  should  say  that  you  had 
been  with  me  and  give  a  hint  of  this  dis- 
covery, a  small  army  of  European  schol- 
ars would  scale  these  mountains  intent 
upon  sharing  with  me  the  glory  of  his- 
torical research.  There  is  a  life  work 
before  me  here.  Therefore,  let  the  years 
pass  in  silence.  When  I  am  ready  I 
shall  somehow  make  known  my  work  to 
the  world.    Farewell,  Otto." 

,  And  so  I  have  kept  silent  till  now,  and 
I  feel  that  I  am  not  breaking  faith  in 
this  writing,  for  the  searching  party 
may  likely  enough  come  upon  the  lost 
tribe.  Von  Dietrich  may  be  dead, 
though  I  doubt  it  exceedingly,  for  if  I 
am  still  alive  in  this  tempestuous  cli- 
mate, he  should  be  in  abounding  health 
in  the  Garden  of  Life. 

But  other  things  than  death  may  hap- 
pen to  rob  an  explorer  of  the  fruits  of 
his  research,  and  I  therefore  forestall 
any  other  claims  to  the  discovery  of  the 
lost  tribe  of  Israel  by  asserting  here 
from  my  own  knowledge  that  the  credit 
belongs  to  Dr.  Gabriel  Von  Dietrich. 

*  *  4(  « 

It  would  take  a  long  book  to- describe 
my  weary  journey  back  to  the  coast,  and 
it  would  not  be  profitable  reading. 
From  his  observation  of  the  great  vol- 
cano the  doctor  was  able  to  suggest  to 
me  the  most  practicable  route  over  it, 
and  well  provisioned  for  days  of  travel 
over  those  barren  ledges,  I  got  on  with 
no  worse  experience  than  fatigue  and 
some  few  narrow  escapes  in  descending 
the  steep  eastern  slopes. 

After  that  the  way  was  comparatively 
simple,  though  toilsome.  Von  Dietrich 
gave  me  his  stock  of  tobacco,  an  article 
unknown  to  the  Jews,  and  which  was 
invaluable  in  purchasing  supplies  and 
other  assistance  from  the  black  natives. 

So  at  length  I  came  to  the  coast  with- 
out having  learned  anything  definite 
concerning  the  fate  of  Hugo  and  Raw- 
lin.  It  was  difficult  to  get  any  informa- 
tion from  the  blacks  along  the  way,  for 
I  was  not  skilful  in  the  sign  language, 
and  I  was  forced  to  believe  that  both 
had  fallen  into  the  river  while  strug- 
gling with  each  other,  and  had  perished. 

My  quickest  way  home  involved  a  trip 
lo  Sydney  by  a  coasting  vessel,  and  at 
that  city  there  was  a  delay  of  some  days 
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before  1  could  go  on.  1  spent  the  time 
on  shore. 

About  noon  of  the  second  day  I  saw 
a  tall,  raw  boned  man  seated  on  a  door 
step,  smoking.  I  crossed  over  to  him 
at  once. 

"  How  are  you,  Rawlin?  "  said  I. 

"  Geewhittaker !  "  he  exclaimed  with 
a  long  breath,  as  he  took  his  pipe  slowly 
from  his  mouth.  Then  he  arose,  seized 
my  hand,  and  danced  around  me  ex- 
travagantly. 

^'  So  you  got  out  of  it !  "  he  cried. 

^^  Sure,"  I  replied,  *'  and  you,  too.^ 

His  brow  clouded  and  he  stood  still. 

^^  Do  you  know  what  he  did  to  me?  '* 
he  demanded  with  shrill  intensity,  and 
then  added  with  a  significant  gesture, 
"  He^s  over  there.*' 

*'He?  Who?  Where? ''I  stammered. 

'*  That  devil  of  a  Hugo,*'  he  answered. 
I  suspected  him  from  the  word  go.  I 
believed  he  had  it  in  for  you,  but  there 
was  no  use  hinting  anything  to  you,  for 
you  were  so  trustful.  You'd  have 
slapped  my  face  if  I  had  suggested  that 
you  ought  to  be  on  your  guard  against 
your  cousin.  Well,  convinced  not  only 
that  he  had  put  up  the  job  on  you  by 
stealing  my  dust,  and  that  he  had  tried 
to  kill  you  when  it  seemed  likely  that 
the  miners  wouldnH  hang  you,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  follow  you  both  and  see 
it  I  could  fathom  his  motives  and  pre- 
vent mischief. 

^' Maybe  you  remember  how  close  I 
stuck  to  you  during  the  march  with  the 
German  scientist.  I  was  afraid  if  I  let 
you  out  of  my  sight  he'd  stick  a  knife 
into  you.  But  he  had  a  better  scheme, 
didn't  he,  the  low  down  villain!  You 
saw  us  fighting  there  by  the  river.  Well, 
sir,  he  shot  me  twice,  left  me  for  dead 
and  took  away  mv  bag  of  dust  with 
him.*' 

^*  Robbed  your  body,  Rawlin?  *' 

"  That's  what  he  did,  by  thunder !  but 
I  recovered.  Fm  not  easily  killed, 
Smitty,  and  I  got  on  hrs  track  as  soon 
as  I  could  crawl.  I've  traced  him  step 
by  step  across  the  country  and  down  the 
coast  until  I've  locafed  him  in  that 
house  across  the  way.  I  lodge  here,  un- 
derstand, in  tliis  house.  Thev  sav  over 
there  that  he^s  sick.  Humph !  I've  got 
no  fight  with  a  sick  man,  but  here  I  stay 
till  he  gets  well,  and  when  he  shows  his 
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rascally  face  outside  that  door,  it  will 
be  his  last  look  at  daylight." 

He  touched  the  butt  of  his  revolver 
as  he  spoke.  This  was  indeed  the  old 
Rawlin  of  the  Gap,  self  willed,  deter- 
mined, aye,  bloodthirsty. 

"  I  will  go  and  see  him,"  said  I,  and 
Eawlin  made  no  protest  or  comment. 

He  waited  for  me,  resuming  his 
smoking  on  the  door  step  of  his  lodging 
house. 

At  the  house  across  the  way  a  woman 

told  me  that  there  was  a  sick  man  within 

who  refused  absolutely  to  see  anybody. 

-     "  Tell  him,"  said  I,  "  that  it  is  his 

cousin,  Otto  Schmidt." 

The  woman  shut  the  door  in  my  face 
and  was  gone  a  minute  or  two.  WTien 
she  returned  she  admitted  me  and  took 
me  to  a  back  room  up  stairs.  There  I 
found  Hugo,  wasted  to  a  mere  shadow, 
the  finger  mark  of  death  upon  his  brow. 

"  Have  you  seen  him?  "  he  asked  in  a 
whisper,  and  his  eyes  glowed  with  ter- 
ror. "  Don't  let  him  come  in,"  he  add- 
ed. "He  would  kill  me,  as  he  has  a 
'  right  to  do.  I  have  lived  in  the  hope 
that  you  might  come.  Otto." 

All  my  hard  thoughts  of  Hugo  were 
swept  away.  It  could  not  be  otherwise, 
seeing  how  he  had  suffered.  I  tried  to 
tell  him  so,  but  before  I  could  intimate 
that  I  knew  all  about  his  treachery,  he 
confessed  it,  cause,  details,  and  all.  He 
would  not  let  me  stop  him. 

"It  was  I,"  he  said  among  other 
things,  "  who  fired  at  you  in  the  cabin. 
During  your  absence  I  rigged  my  rifle 
with  the  barrel  pointed  exactly  at  the 
place  where  your  head  would  be  when 
you  slept.  I  tied  a  cord  to  the  trigger, 
ran  it  into  the  cabin  under  the  base  log, 
and  waited  until  I  was  sure  you  and  the 
rest  of  the  camp  were  asleep.    With  the 


sound  of  the  rifle  I  believed  you  were 
dead,  but  I  ran  out,  according  to  the  way 
I  had  planned  it,  unfastened  my  rifle 
and  began  to  blaze  away  at  nothing  so 
as  to  make  the  others  believe  that  the 
attack  had  been  made  by  some  out- 
sider." 

This  cleared  away  the  last  puzzling 
remnant  of  the  tragic  mystery.  I  told 
Hugo  that  I  forgave  him  and  would  do 
what  I  could  to  save  him. 

"It  is  too  late,"  he  answered,  "but 
you  may  try." 

I  went  for  a  physician,  found  one, 
and  was  back  within  an  hour.  Mean- 
time Hugo  had  passed  away. 

Eawlin  was  still  smoking  on  the  steps 
opposite  when  I  appeared  again. 

"  I  am  going  to  engage  an  under- 
taker," said  I. 

The  Yankee  slowly  knocked  the  ashes 
from  his  pipe  and  accompanied  me. 
After  arrangements  had  been  made  for . 
the  burial  of  my  cousin — ^and  until  then 
Rawlin  did  not  speak — ^he  said,  "  I  hear 
that  gold  has  been  found  in  Victoria 
province  and  I'm  off  for  the  new  fields." 

I  tried  to  persuade  him  to  come  with 
me,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  and 
then  and  there  we  parted  for  the  last 
time,  for  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  from 
him  since.  / 

Owing  to  the  political  conditions  of 
which  I  spoke  at  the  beginning  of  my 
narrative,  there  was  a  lot  of  trouble 
about  getting  possession  of  my  prop- 
erty, but  I  finally  obtained  the  greater 
part  of  it. 

You  may  know  that  these  same  polit- 
ical* troubles  made  it  convenient  for  a 
good  many  Germans  to  leave  their  na- 
tive country.  Most  of  them  came  to  the 
United  States,  I  among  the  number,  and 
here  I  have  been  living  from  that  time. 


Tnr:  end. 


MEMORY. 

As  the  light  drop  which  falls  and  heralds  the  shower 

Will  startle  the  pond  into  quivering  rings 

Till  both  shores  are  linked  by  that  wavering  track, 

So  memory,  stirred  by  a  song  or  a  flower, 

A  perfume,  a  voice,  or  a  rhyme  of  the  hour, 

Thrills  with  the  thoughts  of  a  time  that  has  fled. 

And  the  widening  circles  carry  lis  back 

Till  we  touch  with  the  Past  we  fancied  was  dead. 
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DEATH  OR  DISHONOR. 


BY  SEWARD  W.  HOPKINS. 

A  business  trip  that  involved  not  only  deadly  peril,  but  torture  as  well.  The  harrowing 
experiences  of  two  men  from  New  York  who  were  considered  inimical  to  the  welfare 
of  Brazilian  laborers. 


CHAPTER  L 

A  DANGEROUS  MISSION. 

THE  keen  eyes  of  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  North  and  South 
American  .Trading  Company  scanned 
the  two  young  men  who  had  entered 
his  office  in  obedience  to  a  hasty  sum- 
mons. One  of  these  young  men,  Bob 
Evens  by  name,  was  tall,  of  powerful 
frame,  handsome,  with  a  face  bronzed  by 
many  days  spent  under  a  tropic  sun. 
Though  he  was  dressed  in  the  prevailing 
fashion,  he  seemed  almost  out  of  place, 
because  of  this  swarthiness,  in  that 
handsome  office  in  New  York. 

His  companion,  Walter  Howard,  was 
of  slighter  build,  but  his  firm  mouth  and 
chin,  his  fearless  eyes,  in  fact,  his  entire 
appearance^  showed  him  to  be  a  young 
man  of  great  strength  of  character  and 
purpose,  honest,  persevering,  reliable. 

The  general  manager  fluttered  some 
papers  on  his  desk. 

"  Young  gentlemen,"  he  said,  *'  you 
have  already  received,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  proof  that  this  company  places 
the  greatest  reliance  in  your  integrity, 
courage,  and  shrewdness.  But  you  are 
now  about  to  be  offered  a  commission 
that  will,  if  successful,  make  your  for- 
tunes. It  will,  however,  if  not  success- 
ful, very  likely  result  in  the  death  of 
one  or  both  of  you.  I  speak  plainly.  I 
do  not  wish  to  send  any  man  off  on  a 
dangerous  mission  without  making  the 
peril  perfectly  clear  and  giving  him  a 
chance  to  withdraw.'* 

"Whatever  it  is,  we  are  ready,  sir,'* 
said  Evens. 

"  Speak   for   yourself   alone.     How 
about  you,  Howard?*' 
^  "  I'll  go  anywhere  that  Evens  will, 
eir,  and  you  know  what  that  means." 

The  general  manager  banged  his  hand 


on  some  papers,  and  a  gratified  smile 
showed  on  his  face. 

"  Good  I  There  are  not  two  other  men 
in  the  service  of  the  company  I  would 
prefer  to  send.  Now  let  us  get  down 
to  business.    Read  that.** 

"  That  **  was  a  reporter's  article  in  a 
daily  paper  concerning  the  contem- 
plated project  of  certain  New  York 
capitalists,  or  trading  companies,  to  buy 
up  all  the  forests  of  caoutchouc  in  Bra- 
zil. The  purpose  of  this  immense  specu- 
lation vras  but  dimly  understood. 

The  officers  of  the  North  and  South 
American  Trading  Company  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  real  movers  of  the  en- 
terprise, but  they  had  taken  no  one  into 
their  confidence.  The  article  was  largely 
a  fancy  sketch  of  the  forests  and  the 
methods  in  vogue  of  gathering  the 
product. 

"  I  cannot  imagine,**  said  the  general 
manager,  when  they  had  finished,  "  how 
the  thing  got  out.  But  these  reporters 
get  hold  of  everything.  Now,  that  is 
just  what  you  are  to  do — ^go  to  Brazil 
and  buy  forests.** 

"I  don't  see  anything  so  difficult 
about  that,"  rejoined  Evens.  "  Given 
an  owner  who  will  sell,  a  pocketful  of 
money,  and  a  deed,  and  there  you  are." 

"  Yes,  but  in  tliis  case,  there  you  are 
not.  Listen.  The  difficulties  you  will 
meet  will  not  be  with  the  owners.  Most 
of  the  larger  oAvners  of  these  forests  are 
not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  sell. 
But  let  us  review  the  business  intelli- 
gently a  moment. 

"  As  you  know,  one  of  the  chief  ar- 
ticles imported  by*this  company  from 
Brazil,  especially  from  the  Para  district, 
is  crude  rubber.  This  trade  is  one  that 
can  be  made  very  lucrative,  and  has 
been  po  in  the  past.  But  at  present 
there  is  nothing  in  it. 
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"  When  caoutchouc  was  first  brought 
to  this  country  there  was  no  difficulty. 
The  negroes  and  half  breeds  of  the  Ama- 
zon district,  a  shiftless  lot^  as  a  rule, 
worked  as  they  pleased,  but  still  got 
out  enough  of  the  product  to  satisfy  the 
demand.  They  worked,  each  for  him- 
self, and  were  satisfied  with  a  reasonable 
profit. 

"  But  now  all  that  is  changed.  The 
forests  are  owned  by  rich  individuals 
who  dare  not  manage  their  property  as 
they  wish.  The  hiring  of  labor,  the  trade 
in  food  supplies  for  the  great  armies 
of  negroes  and  half  breeds  who  work 
on  the  plantations,  the  quantity  and 
prices  for  the  output,  are  all  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men  who  call  themselves 
avaidores.  They  carry  on  a  business 
which  corresponds  nearly  to  the  padrone 
system  as  we  understand  it  here.  Now, 
these  avaidores  are  banded  together 
and  have  th^  great  majority  of  the  ne- 
groes and  half  breeds  of  the  country 
districts  under  their  control. 

"  Our  purpose  is  to  purchase,  at  fair 
prices,  all  these  forests  of  caoutchouc, 
and  place  our  own  men  in  charge.  We 
will  wipe  these  avaidores  out  of  exist- 
ence, and  bring  American  methods  to 
bear.  After  considerable  study  we  have 
chosen  you  two  gentlemen  to  represent 
\\s  in  Para  and  carry  on  the  negotiations 
with  the  owners." 

"It  is  a  large  responsibility,"  said 
Evens.  "But  I  don't  see  where  the 
danger  comes  in,  if  it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  purchasing  what  these  men  want  to 
sell." 

The  general  manager  laughed,  but  un- 
easily. 

"  My  dear  boy,  you  who  have  spent  so 
much  time  in  South  America  in  the 
service  of  the  company,  who  can  jabber 
in  a  dozen  dialects,  not  to  mention  the 
fashionable  Spanish  of  the  different 
capitals,  ought  to  know  that  these  ava- 
idores  will  use  every  effort  to  defeat  the 
plan.  They  will  not  stop  at  murder  or 
insurrection.  In  fact,  I  have  been  in 
correspondence  with  Don  Rafo  Barbosa, 
one  of  the  largest  owners  in  the  To- 
cantins  valley;  Senor  Hernandez,  a 
planter  who  lives  mostly  in  Europe ;  and 
also  with  Governor  Fonseca,  of  Para. 

"It  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  intro- 
duction  of   Americans  and   American 


methods  would  be  a  wonderfully  good 
thing  for  the  Amazonian  district.  Even 
the  governor  is  in  favor  of  the  sale  of 
these  forests  to  our  company.  But  he 
requests  that  we  keep  the  matter  as  se- 
cret as  possible. 

"  When  the  correspondence  began  he 
rashly  spoke  to  several  owners,  and  it 
became  noised  abroad.  The  result  is, 
so  he  tells  me  in  his  last  letter,  that  he 
has  almost  precipitated  a  revolution. 
There  has  long  been  a  whisper  of  some 
coming  disturbance.  You  know  in  these 
South  American  republics  a  i;evolution 
is  part  of  the  regular  regime.  A  presi- 
dent or- governor  who  has  not  a  revolu- 
tion on  his  hands  is  supposed  to  be  idle. 
In  fact,  most  of  them  are  the  results  of 
revolutions  themselves. 

"  Fonseca  is  a  very  fine  gentleman, 
and  I  would  not  like  this  business  of 
ours  to  disrupt  his  state  and  unseat  liim. 
Therefore,  you  must  be  cautious,  not 
only  of  your  lives,  but  diplomatically. 
I  will  give  you  letters  of  introduction  to 
Governor  Fonseca  and  the  United  States 
consul  at  Para.  Also  your  credentials 
as  our  representatives,  and  letters  of 
credit. 

"  Your  credit  will  be  almost  unlimit- 
ed. We  look  to  you  to  buy  all  these  for- 
ests at  a  fair  price.  We  cannot  tell  what 
that  price  will  be.  Individual  cases 
must  govern  themselves.  We  rely  on 
your  judgment  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

"  Now,  how  soon  can  you  go  ?  The 
steamer  Six  Republics  starts  for  Para 
on  Saturday — two  days  from  now." 

"  Ample  time,"  said  Evens. 

The  general  manager  nodded.  He 
at  once  plunged  into  the  details  of  the 
great  enterprise,  and  kept  the  young 
men  there  several  hours. 

We  need  not  go  into  all  these  details. 
The  gist  of  the  thing  was  right  here. 

Governor  Fonseca,  the  executive,  and 
the  large  land  owners,  were  in  favor  of 
having  the  forests  under  American 
ownership.  The  governor  wished  to 
avoid  a  revolution,  and  the  owners  as- 
sassination at  the  hands  of  the  avaidores 
and  those  blacks  and  half  breeds  com- 
pletely under  their  control.  It  was  a 
delicate  mission  as  well  aff  a  dangerous 
one.  This  was  easily  discerned  by  the 
two  young  men.  But  they  did  not 
flinch. 
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They  sailed  on  Saturday  on  the  Six 
Republics. 

Unfortunately  for  them  and  the  se- 
crecy of  their  plan,  the  same  leak  oc- 
curred, and  the  same  paper  had  a  few 
lines  stating  that  Robert  Evens  and 
Walter  Howard  had  been  chosen  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  North  and  South 
American  Trading  Company  in  Para, 
and  that  the  busiiiess  that  took  them 
there  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  increase  of  commerce  between  Bra- 
zil and  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  11. 

AX  EARLY  BEGINNING  OF  TROUBLE. 

The  two  men  had  made  the  trip  to 
South  America  many  times;  Evens,  es- 
pecially,  was  at  home  in  several  of  the 
republics.  There  was  no  novelty  about 
it,  and  they  mingled  with  the  passengers 
to  pass  away  the  time. 

They  made  several  agreeable  ac- 
quaintances; among  them,  Manuel  Silva. 

This  Manuel  Silva  was,  to  all  appear- 
ances, a  prosperous  man.  He  claimed 
to  be  a  large  land  owner  of  Para,  and 
told  the  two  Americans  his  estates  were 
mostly  in  the  Tocantins  valley  south  of 
the  city  of  Para. 

They  were^^cry  cautious  at  first,  be- 
cause they  believed  he  might  not  be 
what  he  claimed,  and  they  did  not  wish 
to  commit  themselves  before  they  had 
received  the  advice  of  (Jovemor  Fon- 
seca. 

Silva  was  a  fluent  talker,  and  kept 
them  interested.  He  spoke  in  glowing 
sentences  of  the  Tocantins  vallev,  its 
beautiful  luxuriance,  its  great  forests, 
and  came  naturally  round  to  caoutchouc. 
But  the  boys  did  not  bite. 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  how  he  loved 
modem  progress.  He  had  just  been  to 
New  York  to  buy  some  improved  agri- 
cultural implements.  He  showed  his 
bills  of  lading,  and,  after  permission  was 
granted,  displayed  some  of  the  smaller 
cases  marked  "  Manuel  Silva,  Para,*' 

The  New  Yorkers  were  surprised 
when  they  were  told  by  a  petty  officer  of 
the  Six  Republics  that  several  large 
cases  were  in  the  hold  marked  "Don 
Baf o  Barbosa,  Para/' 

Barbosa  had  been  spoken  of  by  the 


general  manager  as  an  owner  who  would 
sell.  Silva  must,  then,  be  in  line  with 
Barbosa,  and  probably  his  friend. 

The  ten  days  of  the  passage  were  with- 
out incident  of  importance,  and  when 
they  saw  the  wharves  and  white  build- 
ings of  Para  they  were  glad  enough. 
Upon  landing,  Manuel  Silva  took  an  af- 
fectionate leave  of  them. 

"  I  must  hurry  to  my  estate,''  he  said. 
"Otherwise  I  would  remain  and  enjoy 
your  stay  in  Para.  I  shall  in  the  near 
future  ask  you  to  honor  me  as  guests. 
For  the  present,  adieu." 

The  Americans  thanked  him,  and  be- 
took themselves  to  the  United  States 
consul,  who  received  them  cordially  and 
established  their  credit  at  the  bank  of 
Para.  They  were  next  accompanied  by 
the  consul  to  the  palace  of  Governor 
Fonseca. 

The,  governor  greeted  them  kindly, 
but  at  once  expressed  regret  at  their 
mission. 

"I  am  almost  disposed  to  condemn 
myself,  young  senors,"  he  said,  "  for  en- 
couraging this  proje(?t.  Not,  however, 
that  I  am  opposed  to  American  owner- 
ship of  a  few  acres  of  our  land.  It  will 
do  us  good  to  g^i  some  of  your  youthful 
and  energetic  blood  among  us.  But  you 
yourselves  are  in  a  dangerous  position. 
Why,  do  you  know,  it  has  even  been 
rumored  that  by  encouraging  this  plan 
I  have  almost  brought  on  a  revolution?  " 

The  Americans  smiled,  thinking  the 
governor  was  joking. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  consul.  ^  I  have 
heard  it.  You  know  the  avaidares  are 
very  powerful,  and  control  a  vast  horde 
of  the  negroes,  Zamboes,  and  Mame- 
lucos." 

'^  As  you  know,"  continued  the  gov- 
ernor, "it  is  not  difficult  to  start  a 
revolution  in  South  America.  Almost 
every  existing  government  here  is  the 
result  of  a  revolution.  I  am  myself  the 
result  of  one  in  Para.  Now,  when  a 
change  is  brought  about  in  that  way,  the 
executive  cannot  give  good  salaries  to  all 
who  aided  the  overthrow  of  an  offensive 
government,  and  so,  in  a  short  time, 
he  is  himself  in  bad  odor  with  those  who 
followed  him,  and  they  are  ready  to  re- 
volt again.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some 
trouble  is  in  the  air.  But  it  must  not 
deter  us  from  our  duty.     I  hope  you 
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will  succeed,  and  shall  be  extremely 
pleased  to  have  you  as  residents  in 
Para/' 

They  chatted  a  while  on  that  line, 
and  the  subject  of  the  rumored  revolt, 
led  by  the  exasperated  avaidoreSy  was 
several  times  reverted  to. 

"  These  avaidores  are  natives,  of 
course,'^  said.  Evens,  "but  of  what 
class  ?*^ 

"  Well,  they  include,  great  and  small, 
representatives  of  every  class/*  replied 
the  governor.  "  There  are  a  few  of  the 
richest  living  in  Para.  Some  are  over- 
seers on  the  large  estates.  Some  are 
negroes  who  are  simply  leaders  among 
their  class.  But  the  avaidores  are  well 
organized  themselves,  and  control  so 
many  of  the  laboring  people  that  they 
might  really  be  said  to  have  an  army 
ready  for  mischief.  And  they  hate,  with 
a  most  violent  hatred,  the  introduction 
of  anything  like  progress.  Anything 
that  represents  progress  in  agriculture 
means  the  reduction  of  manual  labor. 
This  they  resent.  Even  an  improved 
farm  implement  that  substitutes  ma- 
chinery for  hand  power  is  enough  to 
arouse  their  anger.*' 

"  Then  our  friend  Silva  must  be  a 
brave  man,"  said  Evens.  "  He  is  im- 
porting a  lot.*' 

"  Silva !  What  Silva  ?  **  asked  the  gov- 
ernor in  surprise. 

"  Manuel  Silva,  he  called  himself.  He 
arrived  on  the  Six  Republics,  and 
brought  with  him  a  good  many  cases  of 
American  farming  machinery.** 

The  governor  received  this  news  with 
an  energy  that  amazed  the  Americans. 
His  lips  closed  with  a  warlike  expression 
and  he  rang  a  bell  that  had  the  efTect 
of  bringing  into  his  presence  a  young 
officer  of  his  staff. 

"  Captain  da  Gama,**  he  said,  "  what 
is  known  of  Silva  ?  ** 

"  Nothing,  senor,  except  that  he  is  not 
in  Para.** 

"  Rut  these  voun?  seuors  state  that 
he  arrived  on  the  steamship  Six  Re- 
publics yesterday,  bringing  from  New 
York  several  cases  of  farming  imple- 
ments.*' 

Captain  da  Gama  opened  his  eyes  and 
stared. 

"  Have  this  matter  investigated  at 
once,*'  went  on  the  governor.    "  I  fear, 


however,  that  we  are  too  late  to  inter- 
cept him." 

"  Senor,  I  will  do  my  best,'*  said  the 
captain,  bowing  and  retiring. 

"Pardon  me,  senors,*'  continued  the 
governor,  turning  to  the  Americans 
again.  "  I  have  been  rude,  but  my  sur- 
prise must  be  my.  excuse.  This  Silva, 
of  whom  you  speak,  is  himself  the  very 
king  of  the  avaidores^  and  the  most 
violent  opponent  of  foreign  inventions 
and  modern  progress  in  Brazil,  He  owns 
a  small  estate  on  the  Tocantins  River, 
but  I  never  heard  that  it  amounted  to 
enough  to  need  a  lot  of  improved  ma- 
chinery. I  will  tell  you,  senors,  what  I 
think,  but  remember,  it  is  only  a  sus- 
picion at  present.  I  fear  trouble  is 
brewing  in  Para,  and  that  those  cases 
contained— not  modem  farming  imple- 
ments, but  firearms.** 

"  Then  that  means  revolution !  **  re- 
marked Evens. 

"  It  will  mean  a  fight,  undoubtedly.  I 
have  long  suspected  Silva  of  being  a 
plotter.  I  have  several  times  restricted 
his  actions,  and  know  he  is  my  enemy. 
I  can  take  care  of  myself.  But  you 
must  beware  that  he  does  not  become 
your  enemy  as  well.  He  is  a  most  un- 
scrupulous man.** 

Even  while  they  sat  there  Captain  da 
Gama  returned. 

"  He  has  escaped  us,  excellency,'*  he 
said.  "  He  had  boats  waiting,  and  has 
left  the  city  with  his  goods." 

"  Then  request  General  Mendoza  to 
come  here.  We  must  begin  to  prepare 
for  trouble." 

Feeling  that  the  time  had  now  come 
for  them  to  withdraw,  the  consul  gave 
the  signal,  and  after  a  kind  parting  word 
the  governor  dismissed  them. 

"  I  am  anxious  for  your  welfare,"  he 
said.  "I  know,  however,  I  can  leave 
you  in  the  hands  of  your  brave  country- 
man.** 

"  Luckv  for  vou  vou  found  out  about 
Silva,"  observed  the  consul  on  the  way 
back  to  the  consulate.  "  Now  vou'd  bet- 
ter  wait  till  this  trouble  simmers  dowii 
a  bit." 

"AVait!"  cried  Evens.  "Why,  we 
must  hurry.  These  revolutions  have 
an  unpleasant  habit  of  succeeding  some- 
times. Suppose  this  Silva,  who  seems 
to  be  formidable  enough  for  Fonseca  to 
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fear  him,  wins?  We  will  never  stand 
a  ghost  of  a  show  to  buy  a  foot  of  land. 
We  must  do  it  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration, and  before  its  hands  are 
tied  by  adverse  battles.  How  can  we 
find  Don  Raf  o  Barbosa  ?  " 

"Don  Kafo  lives  up  the  Toeantins 
way.  It  is  a  journey  of  three  days  on 
horseback,  and  one  by  boat.  But  there 
is  no  boat  that  plies  regularly.'* 

Horseback  it  is,  then,*'  said  Evens. 

I'm  not  going  to  miss  this  chance  of 
a  lifetime.  What  would  the  company 
say  if  we  waited  because  we  were  afraid, 
and  thus  lost  the  forests  ?  " 

"  We  simply  cannot  wait.  We  must 
get  oflf  at  once,"  added  Howard. 

"Well,''  said  the  consul,  "you  are 
two  plucky  young  dogs.  I  wish  I  had 
your  age,  your  pluck,  and  no  official  ties. 
I'd  go  with  you.  As  it  is,  I  can  furnish 
you  with  horses  and  guns." 

So  eager  were  the  young  men  to  reach 
Don  Rafo  and  begin  negotiations  for 
the  forests,  that  they  accepted  two 
horses  from  the  consul,  armed  them- 
selves well  with  rifles  and  revolvers, 
hired  a  guide  whom  the  consul,  recom- 
mended, and  set  out  at  once. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  day  when 
they  started,  but  that  did  not  deter 
them,  for  travel  in  that  climate  is  much 
easier  at  night  than  when  the  enervating 
heat  is  at  its  height. 

The  first  night  they  rode  till  past 
midnight,  and  then  camped  in  a  pleas- 
ant spot  not  far  from  the  Para  River. 
The  guide  furnished  food,  and  they  slept 
till  daylight.  They  rode  on  for  a  few 
hours,  camped  again  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  then  pressed  on  once 
more,  riding  almost  througli  the  night. 

The  road  was  fairly  good,  a  broad 
wagon  trail  leading  through  the  planta- 
tions along  the  Para  and  the  Toeantins. 

They  were  jogging  elong  placidly  in 
the  morning,  congratulating  themselves 
that  they  were  so  near  their  journey's 
end,  when  a  rifle  shot  suddenly  rang 
out,  and  their  faithful  guide  fell  from 
his  horse — dead. 

"  My  God !  We  are  attacked !  "  cried 
Evens,  quickly  getting  his  rifle  into  posi- 
tion for  firing. 

Three  negroes  ran  towards  them,  and 
Evens  fired.  One,  the  foremost,  whose 
rifle  still  smoked  from  tlie  shot  that 


killed  the  guide,  was  sent  to  earth.  The 
others  stopped,  cursed,  and  plunged  into 
the  thicket  along  the  road. 

From  this  ambush  they  fired,  and 
both  horses  ridden  by  the  Americans 
were  wounded. 

The  poor  beasts  plunged  and  reared, 
and  Howard's,  with  a  bullet  just  behind 
his  shoulder,  sank  to  the  ground. 

The  Americans  fired  into  the  trees, 
but  did  not  know  whether  they  had  hit 
any  of  their  foes  or  not. 

The  rifies  of  the  negroes  were  fired 
again  but  seemingly  at  the  horses,  not 
at  the  men. 

"  They  don't  want  to  kill  us,  appar- 
ently," said  Evens,  "  but  they  murdered 
the  guide  the  first  shot." 

"  I'm  not  so  particular  I "  said 
Howard.  "  I'll  kill  a  nigger  or  two  be- 
fore I'm  through  here  I  " 

He  started  towards  the  spot  from 
which  the  shots  had  come. 

The  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  stopped 
him.  A  horseman  was  coming  towards 
them. 

"  What  trouble  are  you  in,  senors  ?  " 
asked  a  familiar  voice.  "  Is  it  an  at- 
tack ?  " 

"  Silva !  "  exclaimed  both  Americans 
in  the  same  breath. 

"Yes,  seiiors,  and  happy  to  chance 
along  in  time  to  be  of  service.  Who  is 
this  man  ?  " 

"  Our  guide,"  said  Evens.  "  We  were 
attacked  by  blacks.  They  are  in  the 
thicket  now." 

"  Probably  not,  senors,  hearing  my 
voice.  I  am  powerful  here,  and  the 
negroes  fear  me.  I  see  you  have  even 
lost  your  horses.  Fortunately  my  own 
little  hacienda  is  near  and  we  will  re- 
tire there.  After  you  have  rested  a  while 
I  will  furnish  you  with  fresh  horses  and 
another  guide,  or  I  will  accompany  you 
myself." 

The  two  Amcricaijs  hesitated,  but 
to  each  came  the  flashing  thought  that 
even  were  Silva  the  man  Fonseca  repre- 
sented him,  they  could  do  no  good  by 
showing  that  they  suspected.  The  man 
might,  after  all,  have  no  animosity 
towards  them. 

"  Lead  on,  seiior,"  said  Evens.  "  We 
will  follow." 

Manuel  Silva  was  the  pink  of  polite- 
ness,   lie  dismounted,  and  led  his  hor>(% 
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that  conversation  with  his  guests  might 
be  more  comfortable. 

'^Were  you  out  for  the  chase, 
sefiors  ?  ^^  he  asked. 

^'  Partly  for  that,  and  partly  to  make 
a  visit  to  our  friend  Don  Rafo  Barbosa,^' 
said  Evens  cautiously. 

"  Ah!  Is  Barbosa,  then,  your  friend? 
I  am  delighted.  Barbosa  is  one  of  the 
foremost  planters  of  Brazil.  He  and  I 
believe  in  improved  machinery,  and  that 
brings  upon  us  the  hatred  of  the  negroes. 
It  was  fortunate,  indeed,  that  I  chanced 
to  be  near  at  hand.  Your  friendship  for 
Barbosa,- or  perhaps  for  myself,  accounts 
for  the  attack  upon  you.  My  grief 
would  have  been  great  had  you  been 
killed.  Barbosa  would  have  been  in- 
consolable. He  is  a  fine  man,  Don 
Rafo.^^ 

Chatting  thus,  evidently  the  kindliest 
of  hosts,  he  led  them  off  the  main  road 
onto  a  less  traveled  one,  at  the  end  of  ' 
which  they  could  see  a  low  white  build- 
ing. 

"  My  house  is  not  so  imposing  as  Bar- 
bosa's,^^  he  said  in  a  tone  of  apology. 
"  My  heart  is  warm  in  its  welcome,  but 
my  house  is  not  what  it  should  be.  I 
intend  to  remodel  it  some  day.  But 
my  capital  now  is  used  solely  to  im- 
prove my  land.  The  dwelling  will 
come  later/* 

It  did  not,  indeed,  look  much  like 
a  dwelling  at  all.  As  the  Americans 
entered  they  noticed  a  bareness  not  in 
keeping  with  the  elegance  of  style  and 
evident  education  of  Silva.  There  was 
some  rude  furniture,  but  no  sign  of 
wealth  or  taste. 

The  day  was  breaking  when  they  en- 
tered a  broad  hall,  and  from  this  they 
went  into  a  small  apartment,  evidently 
a  diningroom. 

Silva  clapped  his  hands  and  a  negro 
appeared. 

"  Bring  coffee  and  cakes,  and  prepare 
a  meal  at  once,"  he  said. 

He  engaged  the  weary  travelers  in 
agreeable  conversation  while  his  orders 
were  being  obeyed. 

The  black  soon  returned  with  coffee, 
and  some  breakfast  cakes  made  of 
maize. 

"  The  need  of  something  to  revive 
you  after  your  unpleasant  experience, 
seiiors,  must  be  mv  excuse  for  this  mea- 


ger  fare.    Soon,  however,  we  shall  enjoy 
a  more  fitting  repast.'* 

"This  suffices,**  said  Evens.  "You 
are  very  hospitable,  seiior.'* 

The  negro  soon  reappeared  with  trays 
of  broiled  fowl  and  some  tropical  veg- 
etables a^d  fruits. 

The*  Americans  were  weary,  but  they 
were  hungry.  They  did  justice  to  the 
meal. 

Having  satisfied  their  appetites,  the 
hospitable  Silva  was  not  yet  satisfied 
himself.  He  brought  out,  with  his  own 
hand,  wine  and  cigars. 

"  Xow  a  short  smoke,  senors,**  he  said 
laughing, "  and  we  will  restore  our  jaded 
energies  with  sleep.** 
.  They  accepted  some  wine,  and  lighted 
cigars.  Both  were  excellent.  They 
chatted  away,  gradually  experiencing  a 
delightful  sense  of  calm  and  restfulness. 
It  began  to  look,  really,  as  if  Fonseca 
was  mistaken,  and  Silva  a  gentleman. 

"  The  devil !  **  exclaimed  Evens  sud- 
denly, sitting  up  and  rubbing  his  eyes. 
"  I  am  so  sleepy  I  am  getting  numb.** 

"That's  queer,**  said  Howard.  "I 
feel  the  same  way." 

"  It  is  usual,  senors,  after  severe  fa- 
tigue in  this  climate,**  said  Silva.  "  Have 
some  more  wine,  and  I  will  show  you  to 
your  rooms.** 

"No!  By  Heaven!  I  believe  that 
wine  was  drugged !  **  cried  Evens,  trying 
to  stand  upright. 

He  lurched  over  against  Howard,  who 
exclaimed  in  fear  and  surprise  as  he 
found  that,  though  his  mind  was  yet 
sufficiently  clear  to  reason,  he  had  lost 
all  power  over  his  muscles. 

He  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  throw 
off  the  lethargy  and  grasp  his  revolver. 
But  Silva  deftlv  abstracted  it.  Evens 
rolled  helpless  to  the  floor. 

A  look  of  devilish  triumph  came  into 
Silva*s  face.  He  stood  and  watched  the 
effect  of  the  drugged  wine  creeping  over 
his  guests  with  increasing  power.  First 
Evens  and  then  Howard  lost  conscious- 
ness. 

Silva  clapped  his  hands  aiud  four  ne- 
groes appeared. 

"  Carry  the  Americanos  to  the  small 
room  opening  upon  the  court — ^the  old 
slave  dungeon,**  ho  said. 

A  moment  later  the  two  Americans 
were  being  borne  away  in  the  embrace  of 
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the  very  men  who  had  shot  down  their 
gmde  and  their  horses.    .  ^ 


CHAPTER  III. 


PLAIX  TALKING. 


As  the  effects  of  the  drugged  wine  be- 
gan to  wear  off,  Howard,  who  seemed  to 
have  been  least  affected,  came  gradu- 
ally to  a  painful  consciousness  of  his 
position. 

His  head  was  racked  with  pain.  His 
arms  and  legs  seemed  to  be  filled  with 
needles,  and  to  be  devoid  of  all  power 
of  concerted  action. 

He  rolled  and  tossed  about,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  raising  himself  to 
a  sitting  posture. 

He  was  on  a  bed  made  simply  of  a 
pile  of  undressed  skins  of  the  jaguar 
and  other  wild  beasts.  By  his  side  lay 
Evens,  breathing  heavily  and  still  under 
the  stupefying  drug. 

At  first  Howard  had  difficulty  in  re- 
calling the  circumstances.  Then  the 
memory  of  the  attack,  of  Silva's  appear- 
ance, and  the  subsequent  hospitality  re- 
turned to  him,  and  he  shuddered. 

"Wake  up,  Bob,'^  he  said,  shaking 
Evens. 

Finding  the  other  to  be  still  uncon- 
scious, he  set  to  work  to  produce  some- 
thing like  life  in  himself.  He  rubbed 
his  limbs  as  vigorously  as  he  could,  and 
at  last  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
the  blood  circulating  with  renewed 
strength. 

Having  brought  himself  to  a  condi- 
tion in  which  he  felt  practically  assured 
that  no  evil  was  going  to  follow  the 
poisonous  dose  he  had  taken,  he  again 
essayed  the  task  of  reviving  Evens.  He 
rubbed  his  ears,  prodded  him  and  finally 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  comrade's 
eyes  open  wearily. 

"Let  me  alone,'*  mumbled  Evens. 

I'm  sleepy." 

"  Sleepy !  You're  nearer  dead.  Wake 
up.  Don't  you  know  what  has  hap- 
pened?" 

"  Eh  I  Happened  ?  Been  to  bed  yet, 
Walt?" 

"  Oh,  I've  been  to  bed  all  right.  Feel 
this  nice  cool  bed  you  are  on.  Fine,  eh  ? 
Like  tiger  skins  in  this  region?" 

"  Eh,  what  is  it  ?  "  queried  Evens, 


C<  T>, 


slowly  recovering  his  faded  senses. 
"Where  are  we?" 

"  Well,  we  are  in  the  Hotel  de  Silva, 
detained  for  some  reason  unknown,  and 
by  virtue  of  drugged  wine.  Don't  you 
remember  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  head !  How  did  we  get  here  ? 
Where  is  Silva?" 

"I  don't  know  where  he  is,  but  I 
know  where  I'd  like  him  to  be.  Can  you 
move  your  arms  ? '' 

"Scarcely.  If  I  didn't  see  you  I'd 
think  I  was  dead."  , 

"That's  right,  you  know  you 
wouldn't  be  in  my  company,"  chuckled 
Howard.  *^  Let  me  give  you  some  mas- 
sage treatment.  Good  for  what  ails 
you." 

He  partially  stripped  Evens  and 
rubbed  his  arms  and  legs  with  all  the 
force  he  could  put  into  his  own  arms. 

"  Leave  some  skin,"  begged  Evens,  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  effects  of  the  rough 
treatment.  "  My  blood  is  finding  its  old 
channels  now." 

"I  wonder  how  long  we've  been 
here,"  remarked  Howard,  desisting  long 
enough  to  look  at  his  watch.  "Gad! 
Watch  stopped.  Been  here  a  week  per- 
haps.   Feel  better,  old  man  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I'm  all  right,"  said  Evens,  sit- 
ting-up  and  looking  around  him. 

They  were  in  a  small  square  room 
having  one  door  and  one  window.  The 
door  was  closed  and  the  window  heavily 
protected  by  iron  bars  deeply  set  into 
the  surroimding  masonry. 

Howard  stepped  to  the  door  and  tried 
it.  It  was  locked.  Ko  keyhole  was 
visible,  and  it  was  probably  barred  on 
the  outer  side. 

Howard  began  to  whistle  and  looked 
solemnly  into  the  eyes  of  his  companion. 

"We're  in  a  fix,"  he  said,  as  if  an- 
nouncing an  unsuspected  fact. 

"  I  should  imagine  so,"  replied  Evens. 
^^  What  does  the  old  scoundrel  intend  to 
do  with  us  ?  " 

.  "Well,  judging  from  what  he  has 
done,  and  from  what  Fonseca  told  us — 
putting  two  and  two  together,  as  it 
were — I  should  say  he  was  going  to 
kill  us." 

"  There  seems  to  be  no  way  of  escape," 
observed  Evens  ruefully.  "  My  revolver 
is  gone,  and  so  is  yours.  Couldn't  be 
he   meant   robberv,   for   we   have   our 
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watches.  Our  generous  friend  left  us 
our  pocket  knives,  too.  If  I  get  a  chance 
I'll  cut  his  throat  with  mine.'' 

"  Or  anybody'^  else  who  comes  in 
here/'  added  Howard.  ^*  We  can't  take 
any  chances.  The  first  opportunity  to 
escape — we  go." 

"  'M,"  commented  Evens,  as  if  the 
chance  did  not  seem  imminent. 

Having  satisfied  themselves  that  the 
door  was  built  to  resist  any  effort  to  open 
it  from  the  inside,  they  went  to  the 
window.  From  this  they  had  a  view  of  a 
courtyard,  or  patio,  once  a  garden,  but 
now  a  waste  of  rank  grasses  and  weeds. 
•  The  court  was  surrounded  by  the  four 
sides  of  the  building.  Here  and  there  a 
door  or  window  could  be  seen.  But 
there  was  no  apparent  life  about  the 
place. 

"  Built  for  a  prison,  not  a  dwelling," 
said  Evens,  tugging  at  the  bars.  "I 
wonder  where  Jur  captor  is." 

He  was  soon  to  be  answered.  From  a 
door  which  opened  into  the  court  they 
saw  the  treacherous  Silva  step  out  of 
the  building  and  approach  their  window. 

"Oh,  if  I  only  had  a  pistol  nowl" 
groaned  Evens. 

^^  Biienas  dia.%  scnors,"  said  Silva, 
halting  a  short  distance  away  from  the 
window  and  bowing  with  mock  polite- 
ness.   "  Have  you  slept  well?  " 

"What  does  this  outrage  mean?" 
asked  Evens  savagely.  "  AVhy  are  we 
caught  like  wild  beasts  and  caged? 
Don't  you  know  you  will  pay  dearly 
for  this  joke  ?  " 

"  You  surprise  me,  seiior,  by  your 
violence,"  said  Silva,  with  a  laugh. 
"  You  are  not  wild  beasts.  You  are  my 
guests." 

"  So  it  would  appear.  You  have  a  pe- 
<3uliar  Way  of  showing  your  hospitality. 
I  believe  the  men  who  attacked  us  were 
sent  by  you.  It  was  too  neat  for  you  to 
happen  to  come  up  just  as  you  did.  But 
we'll  match  you  yet,  Silva.  You  can't 
do  these  things  to  Americans  with  im- 
punity." 

Silva  waved  his  hand,  chuckled  a 
little,  and  coolly  lighted  a  cigar. 

"  Sciiors/'  he  said,  coming  a  little 
nearer,  "  it  is  time  now  for  friends,  such 
as  we  are,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  deal 
generously  with  one  another.  You  are 
quite  right.    ^ly  men  attacked  you.    At 


my  command  the  best  marksmen  among 
them  killed  your  guide  and  shot  your 
horses.  Thus  I  made  sure  that  you  were 
saved,  but  in  no  condition  to  escape. 
You  accepted  my  hospitality,  and  you 
are  here.    Is  that  not  so,  sefiors?  " 

"  Curse  you,  yes ! "  said  Howard. 
"  What  is  it  you  want  of  us?  " 

"  Wait.  I  am  coming  to  that,  senors. 
I  must  take  time  to  give  you  the  facts 
in  my  own  way,  or  the  true  situation 
will  not  be  known.     Now  listen." 

"  Cool  scoundrel !  "  muttered  Evens. 

"  Let  him  talk,"  said  Howard.  "  It's 
better  to  know  the  truth  any  way." 

"  Y'ou  remember,  senors,  you  met  me 
on  the  Six  Republics." 

"  Sorry  to  say,"  put  in  Evens. 

"  I  was  bringing  to  my  estate  some 
improved  farming  implements." 

"  So  you  said." 

"  Senors,  my  estate  is  the  entire  valley 
of  the  Amazon.  The  cases  contained 
gims.    Are  you  surprised,  seiiors?  " 

"  No,"  said  Howard  unguardedly. 
"  Fonseca  told  us." 

"Ah!  Y"ou  have  already  begun  to 
make  mischief.  Well,  let  me  tell  you, 
seiiors,  that  you  will  not  be  glad  that 
you  are  the  friend  of  Fonseca.  That 
tyrant  and  traitor  to  his  own  kind  will 
soon  be  no  longer  governor.  I,  senors, 
Manuel  Silva,  will  take  his  place.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  you  and  your  great  comr 
pany  are  partly  responsible  for  this. 
Y^ou  are  trying  to  take  away  from  the 
people  of  this  country  the  opportunity 
to  earn  their  bread.  That  accursed  Fon- 
seca has  given  his  consent  to  the  sale 
of  certain  forests  of  Para. 

"  Do  you  know  what  that  means,  se- 
nors? Do  you  think  the  merfe  selling  of 
a  few  trees  is  all  there  is  to  this  matter? 
You  are  mistaken.  If  we  allow  one 
estate  to  be  sold  to  the  North  and  South 
American  Trading  Company,  it  will  be 
the  beginning  of  the  usurpation  of  our 
country.  We,  the  owners,  shall  have 
no  voice  in  its  government.  Our  people 
will  not  be  given  work.  Your  men  will 
flock  here  by  thousands  and  drive  us  out 
or  starve  us.  And  who  will  elect  our 
governors?  Brazilians?  No,  Ameri- 
cans.   Do  you  follow  me,  senors  ?  " 

"  Go  on,  I  like  to  hear  a  fool  talk," 
said  Evens. 

"  You  do  not  believe  I  am  a  fool, 
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senor.  You  know  that  I  am  a  man  who 
will  stop  at  nothing  to  gain  my  ends. 
^  I  have  been  planning  a  long  time  to 
,  overthrow  this  friend  of  yours,  Fonseca. 
It  needed  but  this  attitude  on  his  part 
concerning  the  forests  to  bring  to  my 
aid  every  negro  and  half  breed  in  tlie 
valleys  of  the  Amazon  and  Tocantins. 
I  had  gone  to  America  to  buy  arms, 
seiiors,  and  the  people  would  have  risen 
even  had  you  not  come  to  take  away 
their  sustenance.  But  you  have  aided 
me  by  coming  and  showing  them  how 
necessary  it  is  for  them  to  protect  their 
rights.    I  intend  that  you  shall  help  me 


c< 


more. 


Go  on,"  said  Evens.  "Any  assist- 
ance that  we  can  give,  we  will  with 
pleasure." 

Silva  smiled  at  the  sarcasm. 

"  I  saw,  in  a  newspaper  in  New  York, 
seiiors,  a  notice  of  this  matter.  I  can 
read  English  as  well  as  speak  it.  I  in- 
vestigated, seiiors,  and  found  out  that 
this  company  that  was  to  buy  the  rubber 
forests  was  the  same  company  that  was 
now  buying  caoutchouc  from  us.  It 
meant,  sefiors,  that  as  soon  as  this  trans- 
fer was  made,  we  would  be  driven  out  of 
business.    Is  this  clear,  sefiors?  " 

"  If  we  have  anything  to  say  about 
it,  you  will,"  said  Evens. 

"  Very  good.  I  do  not  expect  that  you 
will  have  much  to  do  with  it.  But  to 
continue.  I  learned  that  vou  had  taken 
passage  on  the  Six  Republics.  I  read  in 
the  same  paper  that  you  were  the  agents 
of  the  company  who  were  to  negotiate 
for  these  forests.  I  investigated  still 
further.  I  was  pleased  to  have  your 
company  bn  the  voyage.  You  were  very 
careful  to  tell  me  nothing  of  what  I 
already  knew.  Y''ou  were  very  discreet, 
and  I  admire  you  for  it. 

"  But  now  let  us  see  the  true  situa- 
tion. Instead  of  buying  forests,  you  are 
locked  up  in  an  old  building  on  a  little 
estate  of  mine,  now  used  as  a  headquar- 
ters for  the  new  army.  No  one  in  Para 
can  learn  of  your  presence  here. 

"I  know,  sefiors,  that  you  have  a 
credit  at  the  Bank  of  Para  which  is 
almost  unlimited.  Now,  senors,  I  need 
money  for  the  purposes  which  I  have 
explained  to  you.  You,  as  I  understand 
vou,  love  life.  You  do  not  think  well 
of  dying  young.    So  this  is  my  plan. 


Of  course,  it  would  not  be  wise  nor 
even  possible  for  me  to  allow  you  to  de- 
part at  once.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  remain  as  my  guests  until  after 
the  revolution  is  won  and  I  am  in  con- 
trol in  Para.  I  shall,  if  I  win,  be  recog- 
nized by  the  federal  government  as  the 
executive  of  Para.  Then,  when  you  no 
longer  have  the  power  to  do  me  any 
harm,  I  will  allow  you  to  depart." 

"  Indeed  ?  And  what  are  we  expected 
to  do  in  return  for  this  great  kindness  ?" 
asked  Howard. 

"  Simply,  senors,  to  sign  a  draft  on 
the  Bank  of  Para  payable  to  Juan  Al- 
velos,  for  the  sum  of  two  million 
milreis." 

"Juan  Alvelosl  Then  you  do  not 
want  it  yourself,  generous  man ! "  said 
Evens  ironically. 

"  I  will  get  it.  Alvelos  is  my  friend 
and  my  second  in  command.  You  have, 
by  your  tongues,  made  it  impossible  for 
me  to  go  to  Para  just  at  present.  Senor 
Alvelos  is  not  suspected  of  complicity  in 
the  uprising  of  the  people.  He  can.,  go 
and  get  the  money.  Now  you  under- 
stand, senors.  I  do  not  wish  to  harm 
you,  but  you  must  accommodate  me  with 
this  money  to  carry  on  my  war.  Give 
it  freely,  and  you  shall  go  free  when  I 
am  in  the  governor's  palace  at  Para." 

"And  suppose  we  refuse?" 

"Then  you  will  die  in  that  prison." 

Evens  and  Howard  looked  at  each 
other  with  white  faces.  There  was  no 
doubt  of  Silva's  determination.  He  had 
launched  out  in  a  prodigious  undertak- 
ing and  needed  money.  He  probably 
cared  little  for  the  life  of  any  human 
being  save  himself. 

"  But  suppose,"  said  Evens,  "  that  we 
do  as  you  command,  and  you  get  our 
money.  Then  suppose  this  comic  opera 
revolution  of  yours  fails.  Where  do  we 
come  in  ?  " 

"  Then  you  can  get  more  money  from 
your  rich  company,  seiiors,  and  continue 
your  negotiations." 

"  The  money  is  not  ours,"  interposed 
Howard.  "  To  end  this  ridiculous  con- 
troversy, let  me  tell  you  that  we  can- 
not use  if  except  to  buy  land." 

"  That  is  easily  managed,  seiior.  Al- 
velos is  overseer  for  Senor  Hernandez, 
and  can  pretend  to  sell  you  land.  In 
fact,  it  will  do  no  harm  if  he  does  really 
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sell  you  a  little.  When  we  are  in  con- 
trol we  can  easily  take  it  back  again. 
The  deed  can  be  deposited  with  your 
draft  in  the  bank.'^ 

"  But  we  want  to  know  what  we  are 
buying.  If  Alvelos  thinks  we  buy  land 
without  looking  at  it  he  is  as  much  mis- 
taken as  yoxu^' 

"  I  will  leave  you  for  a  time,  and  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  talk  this  matter 
over/^  said  Silva.  "  Remember  the  situ- 
ation. If  you  give  me  two  million  mil- 
reis — ^about  one  million  of  your  dollars 
— I  will  hold  you  my  guests  till  the  war 
is  over  and  then  set  you  at  liberty.  If 
you  do  not  consent  you  will  never  leave 
this  place  alive." 

With  this  parting  shot  Silva  turned 
and  disappeared, 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that?  "  asked 
Evens,  turning  to  Howard. 

"  I  think  we  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
worst  scoundrel  I  ever  heard  of,"  re- 
plied Evens.  "I  don't  believe  he  has 
the  least  intention  of  setting  us  at 
liberty  whether  we  pay  the  money  or 
not.  See  the  weak  spot  in  his  argu- 
ment? A  man  who  does  a  thing  of  this 
kind,  and  then  fights  a  war  and  wins 
the  exalted  place  of  governor  of  a  state, 
would  never  allow  his  victims  to  live 
to  proclaim  his  villainy  to  the  world.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  we  are  safer 
in  his  hands  without  paying  the  money. 
Of  course  he  hates  us  because  he  is  king 
of  the  avaidores.  But  as  long  as  there 
is  a  chance  of  getting  the  money  he  will 
not  kill  us." 

^^  Then  you  are  not  in  favor  of  giving 
him  anything." 

"  Nothing  but  a  bullet,  if  we  get  the 
chance." 

'^Good!  Hurrah!  Fm  with  you. 
We'll  be  stuff  heroes  are  made  of.  Let 
him  do  his  worst  and  we'll  do  ours.  We 
may  outwit  the  scoundrel  yet." 

They  sat  down  on  the  pile  of  skins 
and  talked  over  the  situation  seriouslv. 
The  more  they  studied  it  the  more  they 
became  convinced  that  their  safest 
course  was  to  persistently  refuse  the  de- 
mands of  Silva.  They  were  almost  cer- 
tain that  when  Fonseca  got  after  the 
rebels  Silva  would  vanish  or  be  cap- 
tured and  placed  in  prison. 

They  had  no  faith  in  Silva^s  promises. 
The  man  no  doubt  intended  to  kill  them 


in  any  event.  They  certainly  lost  noth- 
ing by  remaining  true  to  the  company 
and  not  using  its  money  to  pay  ransom 
for  themselves. 

"Well,   Silva,"   said   Evens,  as  the  ' 
grinning  face  of  the  rebel  leader  ap- 
peared at  the  window  a  little  later. 

"  Have  you  considered,  senors  ?  " 

"  Yes."  * 

"  Y"ou  are,  then,  ready  to  sign  the 
draft." 

"  No,  we  are  not.  We  are  prepared 
to  tell  you  to  go  to  thunder."   ^ 

Silva  looked  in  blank  astonishment 
through  the  bars  of  the  window.  His 
face  betrayed  great  disappointment  also. 

"  Very  good,  seiiors,"  he  said,  and 
without  further  words  he  disappeared 
again. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BRAINS  AGAINST  FORCE. 

The  two  Americans  had  had  scarcely 
time  to  resume  conversation  after  the 
second  departure  of  Silva,  when  a  huge 
negro  came  to  the  window  with  some- 
thing in  his  hands. 

•  "  Seiiors,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  strangely  soft  for  such  a  huge 
and  uncoutli  body,  "  will  you  eat  ?  " 

Both  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 
After  the  threats  of  Silva  it  seemed 
strange  that  one  of  his  servants  should 
appear  with  food  for  them. 

"  You  see,"  said  Howard,  "  the  man 
is  only  bluffing.  He  does  not  wish  to 
kill  us.    We  are  too  valuable." 

Evens  nodded,  but  made  no  reply.  He 
was  studying  the  physiognomy  of  the 
negro  at  the  window. 

"  Amigo/'  he  said,  as  he  took  in  his 
outstretched  hands  the  tray  the  negi'o 
shoved  through  between  the  bars,  "  we 
thank  you.  We  were  very  hungry  and 
did  not  know  whether  your  master 
would  feed  us  or  let  us  starve." 

The  negro  grinned. 

"Seiiors,  no  man  can  tell  what  my 
master  will  do.  Only  in  his  head  is  tlie 
thought." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Evens,  "  you  look 
like  a  good  fellow.  Now  suppose  we 
wanted  very  much  to  get  out  of  here. 
We  are  not  poor,  but  we  cannot  pay 
what  Silva  wants.     But  to  a  man  who 
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would  help  us  escape — a  man  like  you, 
for  instance — we  could  give  enough 
money  to  keep  him  all  his  life.  What 
do  you  say  ?  Will  you  help  us  ?  " 

The  negro  looked  frightened  and 
glanced  fearfully  around. 

^^  Senor,  it  cannot  be  done,"  he  said 
in  a  whisper.  "  The  man  who  tried  to 
get  you  out  of  here  would  be  shot  dead." 

"  But  in  the  night — could  we  not 
open  this  window — cut  the  bars  or " 

"  Hush,  senor!    I  cannot  listen." 

The  negro,  evidently  scared  out  of 
his  wits  because  this  evil  subject  had 
been  broached  to  him,  fled  across  the 
patio  and  went  in  by  one  of  the  doors. 

The  two  Americans,  snuling  grimly, 
but  with  disappointment  at  the  result 
of  Evens*  first  effort,  examined  the  tray 
of  food  the  black  servant  had  brought. 

They  found  an  appetizing  meal  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 
There  was  a  portion  of  a  cooked  fowl, 
and  also  some  maize  cakes  freshly  baked. 

"  Now,"  said  Evens,  slowly  breaking 
one  of  the  cakes,  '^  let's  take  stock  of  our 
affairs.  We  are  in  a  tight  fix.  Just  now 
our  captor  seems  disposed  to  feed  us. 
But  how  long  he  intends  to  do  that  we 
cannot  know.  At  any  rate,  we  want  to 
escape,  and  we  canH  tell  what  straits  we 
may  be  put  to  for  food.  Let's  save  these 
cakes." 

"  Good  idea,"  observed  Howard,  with 
his  mouth  full.    "Wliere?" 

"  Hide  the  wine  and  cakes  under  the 
skins  and  eat  the  perishable  stuff  the 
negro  brings." 

"  Good,"  said  Howard,  eating  some 
more.  "I'm  putting  them  under  my 
skin  as  fast  as  possible." 

Evens  grunted  his  disgust. 

"  Can't  you  be  serious  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Don't  you  realize  the  fact  that  we  are 
prisoners?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Howard.  "Or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  we  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  domestic  animals.  We  are  the 
property  of  a  man  who  will  not  let  us 
go,  but  he  will  take  good  care  of  us  for 
what  there  is  in  it  for  him.  Silva  knows 
better  than  to  let  us  starve." 

"  Well,  weni  see,"  said  Evens.  "  But 
I'm  in  favor  of  saving  what  food  we 
can." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  a  kicker.  I'll  go  you. 
Sive  the  wine  and  what  cakes  there  are. 


Now  let's  take  a  look  at  this  wall.  We 
may  find  a  way  out  yet." 

They  carefully  laid  the  remaining 
cakes  and  the  wine  under  the  topmost 
skin  of  the  rude  bed,  and  began  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  walls. 

They  first  went  carefully  over  the 
wall  in  which  appeared  the  securely 
locked  door.  This  was  solid  masonry, 
old,  but  of  a  most  enduring  workman- 
ship. 

Judging  irom  the  size  of  the  blocks 
of  adobe  of  which  it  was  composed,  "the 
wall  must  have. been  two  feet  thick. 
With  no  weapon  except  two  pocket 
knives,  it  was  useless  to  think  of  escap- 
ing through  it. 

Their  attention  was  next  directed  to 
the  wall  which  separated  them  from  the 
patio. 

"  You  see,"  said  Evens,  "  if  we  could 
cut  our  way  through  this  wall,  and  es- 
cape into  the  open  court,  we  could  surely 
find  a  door  by  which  to  go  through  the 
house." 

"  It  would  seem  so,"  rejoined  Howard. 
"  Now,  this  wall  is  as  thick  as  the  other, 
undoubtedly,  but  the  weather  must  have 
weakened  to  some  extent  the  mortar  or 
mud  between  the  blocks.  If  we  could 
loosen  a  stone  the  rest  would  be  easy." 

Evens  took  his  knife  from  his  pocket 
and  pried  at  the  mud  mortar  between 
the  blocks. 

"  We  could  do  it  if  we  had  time,"  he 
reported.  "The  trouble  will  be  that 
Silva  will  discover  what  we  are  doing." 

"Do  you  think  we  could  loosen  one 
or  two  of  these  iron  bars?  " 

"No.  They  seem  to  be  set  deeply 
into  the  stone  around  the  window.  And 
you  will  See  that  this  is  different  from 
the  general  wall.  The  blocks  are  larger 
and  the  spaces  between  them  too  small 
to  admit  the  knife." 

"  Well,  let's  tackle  the  wall  near  the 
floor." 

As  Howard  spoke  he  got  down  on  his 
knees  and  attacked  the  mortar  with  his 
knife.  It  v.as  slow  and  difficult  work, 
and  after  an  hour  of  it  the  progress  was 
scarcely  perceptible. 

Then  Evens  took  a  hand  and  a  small 
crevice  between  the  stones  appeared. 

After  a  few  hours  the  negro  reap- 
peared with  another  meal.  It  was  even 
more  generous  tlian  the  first. 
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"  There !  The  man  is  using  ns  well," 
remarked  Howard.  "What  did  I  tell 
you  ?  " 

"  Sambo,  or  whatever  your  name  is/' 
said  Evens,  "  has  your  master  ordered 
you  to  continue  this  sort  of  thing  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  permitted  to  talk,  senor." 

As  he  spoke  he  glanced  fearfully 
around.  At  his  side  the  smiling  face 
of  Silva  appeared. 

**  How  are  you  faring,  senors  ?  ^*  asked 
the  chief  of  the  rebels.  "  Has  my  man 
given  you  plenty  to  eat?  " 

**  Oh,  we  could  eat  more,"  said  Evens 
quickly.  "This  is  hungry  work,  won- 
dering what  is  going  to  happen  next." 

Silva  laughed. 

"  You  have  a  happy  disposition,  senor. 
You  do  not  give  up  easily.  I  will  tell 
you  what  is  going  to  happen  next.  I 
have  ordered  my  man  to  bring  you  food 
today,  while  you  are  studying  the  sub- 
ject of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
If  you  agree,  you  will  be  no  worse  off 
for  your  short  imprisonment.  But  if 
by  tomorrow  you  do  not  agree,  the  food 
will  stop.  You  will  be  tortured  by  star- 
vation into  submission." 

"  Silva,  you  can  starve  us  if  you  like," 
said  Evens  firmly,  "  but  you  will  never 
get  a  milreis." 

Silva  bowed  ironically  and  left  them. 

They  ate  as  sparingly  of  that  meal 
as  they  could,  and  placed  the  wine  that 
accompanied  it,  and  dl  the  cakes,  in 
their  hiding  place.  When  the  negro 
had  departed  with  the  tray  and  dishes, 
they  once  more  attacked  the  wall. 

AH  night  they  worked,  and  by  morn- 
ing were  no  nearer  loosening  a  stone 
than  when  they  began. 

But  they  were  exhausted  by  their  ef- 
forts, and  lay  down  side  by  side  on  the 
bed  of  skins  to  sleep.  They  were  in 
a  deep  slumber  when  the  face  of  Silva 
appeared  at  the  window. 

He  looked  in  at  them  with  some 
wonder. 

"  The  Americanos  sleep  late,"  he  mut- 
tered. Tlien  he  looked,  as  well  as  the 
wide  window  enabled  him,  at  the  room. 
His  eyes  opened.  He  gave  a  low 
chuckle. 

The  loose  plaster — ^the  debris  from 
the  work  of  his  prisoners — lay  on  the 
floor  where  he  could  see  it.  He  walked 
softly  away. 


When  the  Americans  awoke  they  went 
directly  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
At  first  they  saw  no  one.  But  then  the 
sound  of  some  one  mumbling  came  to 
their  ears.  By  one  helping  the  other 
to  rise,  they  got  high  enough  to  look 
towards  the  ground. 

There,  under  their  window,  with  a 
rifle  on  his  knees,  sat  a  negro  guard. 

The  Americans  turned  to  each  other 
with  white  faces. 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  "  asked  Evens. 
"Has  Silva  suspected?" 

"Looks  like  it,"  said  Howard  rue- 
fully. "  We  were  fools,  anyway.  Look 
here.  We  left  all  this  stuff  right  where 
he  could  see  it.  And  now  if  the  whole 
wall  was  down  we  couldn't  walk  out 
without  being  shot." 

The  bitterness  of  the  disappointment 
almost  overcame  even  Bob's  splendid 
spirits.  He  walked  to  the  bed  and  sat 
down  for  a  few  moments  of  sober 
thought.  Howard  saw  his  eyes  brighten. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?    Got  an  idea  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But  let's  ask  that  fellow  what 
he  is  doing  there.  We  want  to  make 
sure." 

Evens  went  to  the  window. 

"Ho,  seiior  guard,"  he  said  softly. 

Are  you  there  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  demanded  the 
negro  savagely,  as  he  rose  abruptly  to 
his  feet  and  looked  in  at  them. 

The  American  prisoners  saw  that  this 
fellow's  face  was  uglier  and  more  re- 
pulsive than  that  of  the  one  who  had 
brought  their  food. 

"  Listen,"  said  Evens.  "  Your  master 
has  imprisoned  us  without  any  cause. 
We  are  your  friends.  We  are  great  men 
in  our  own  country.  If  you  will  help 
us  escape  from  Silva  we  will  make  you 
rich." 

"  If  that  is  so  why  do  you  not  give 
my  master  what  he  asks  ?  Then  he  will 
set  you  free.  " 

"  But  we  prefer  to  give  it  to  you." 

The  guard  solemnly  resumed  his  seat 
under  their  window. 

There  was  no  use  continuing  their 
work  on  the  wall.  They  stood  a  mo- 
ment looking  at  each  other.  Then 
Evens  showed  in  his  face  that  he  still 
retained  the  idea  that  had  made  hia 
eyes  sparkle  before. 

"Look  here,"  he  whispered,  taking 
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Howard  to  the  farther  side  of  the  room. 
"  You  know  how  dark  it  is  in  here  at 
night.  Well^  what^s  the  matter  with 
tackling  one  of  these  other  walls  and 
letting  the  guard  sit  out  there  without 
disturbing  him?'' 

**But  can  we  do  that?''  asked 
Howard.  ''  Which  wall  would  you  begin 
on?  How  do  we  know  what  we  would 
get  into  on  the  other  side?" 

"Well,  coidd  we  get  into  a  worse 
place  than  this  ?  "  asked  Evens.  "  Of 
course,  if  the  door  leads  to  a  corridor, 
and  the  window  to  the  court,  there  must 
be  another  room  on  each  side  of  us. 
Therefore  the  walls  on  the  sides  of  the 
room  must  be  less  thick  than  the  others. 
And  no  matter  what  Mi  of  room  we 
strike,  it  will  be  a  dash  for  liberty.  It 
will  be  better  than  sitting  here  and 
tamely  starving  to  death." 

"  That's  so,"  assented  Howard.  ^'  I'm 
ready  for  it.  But  how  can  we  conceal 
our  work  from  Silva  ?  " 

"  I've  been  thinking  about  that.  Now 
we  have  no  idea  which  side  is  the  best 
to  attack,  so  it  makes  no  difference.  You 
see  this  pile  of  skins  is  laid  up  against 
the  wall  on  this  side.  It  is  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  high.  Why  not  pull  it 
out  from  the  wall  every  night,  work  in 
the  dark,  and  replace  the  skins  in  the 
morning.  It  will  cover  all  traces  of 
what  we  have  done,  provided  we  are 
careful  to  leave  no  loose  stuff  around." 

"Good  I"  said  Howard,  slapping 
Evens  on  the  back.  "  You  are  a  brick 
for  planning." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL. 

They  spent  the  day  resting,  sleeping 
when  they  could,  to  keep  up  their 
strength  for  the  work  before  them. 

When  evening  came  they  were  very 
hungry. 

"  Ho,  guard,  are  we  to  have  no  sup- 
per ?  "  asked  Evens. 

"  No  more,"  came  a  gruff,  thick  voice. 

It  was  a  new  voice  to  them.  The 
guards  were  changed. 

It  was  now  evident  that  Silva  was 
putting  his  threat  into  effect.  He  was 
trying  to  starve  them  into  submission 
to  his  will. 

5  A 


To  regain  their  freedom  and  save 
their  lives  they  must  give  him  the 
money  that  was  to  their  credit  in  the 
Bank  of  Para. 

They  ate  sparingly  of  the  store  of 
cakes  they  had  so  thoughtfully  saved. 
They  waited  till  the  hour  was  quite  late, 
and  the  moon  had  risen  so  high  that  its 
bright  light  did  not  come  in  through 
their  window. 

From  the  spot  where  the  bed  of  skins 
was  situated  they  were  annoyed  because 
they  could  see  clearly,  almost  as  well  as 
in  the  daylight,  the  window  and  its 
immediate  surroundings.  But  they  were 
rejoiced  when  they  went  to  the  window 
and  found  that  from  there  they  could 
see  nothing  in  the  farther  portions  of 
the  room. 

"  The  moonlight  is  a  friend,"  said 
Evens.  "  It  will  show  us  an  enemy, 
and  hide  us  at  the  same  time." 

And,  though  they  were  so  deep  in  the 
shadow  that  a  person  at  the  window 
could  not  see  them,  the  light  penetrated 
sufficiently  for  them,  working  at  the 
wall,  to  see  what  they  were  doing. 

''You  stand  at  the  window  and 
watch,"  suggested  Evens,  "  while  I  be- 
gin." 

"What  signal?"  asked  Howard. 
''Suppose,  if  the  guard  looks  in,  I 
whistle  something." 

"Whistle '  Home,  Sweet  Home,' "  said 
Evens.  "  I'll  know  what  you  mean.  And 
if  it  should  be  Silva  instead  of  the  guard, 
he  would  not  suspect  that  time  of  being 
a  signal." 

Howard  took  up  his  position  at  the 
window.  He  stood  leaning  upon  his  el- 
bows, peering  out  over  the  head  of  the 
wakeful  guard  into  the  moonlit  court. 
Evens  dragged  the  bed  of  skins  away 
from  the  wall  and  carefully  felt  of  the 
stones  and  mortar  that  composed  it. 

He  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  blocks 
of  adobe  were  of  smaller  size  than  the 
others  they  had  been  working  on,  and 
therefore,  he  judged,  there  was  a  reason- 
able hope  that  the  wall  was  thinner. 

Howard,  at  the  window,  heard  the 
sound  of  the  knife  scraping  against  the 
hard  mortar.  He  feared  that  it  would 
reach  the  ears  of  the  sentry  below.  But 
surely  the  work  could  not  be  done  noise- 
lessly, and  he  allowed  it  to  continue  a 
moment.    Then  he  heard  the  rustling 
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of  a  moving  man  beneath  the  window. 
He  immediately  struck^  up  "Home, 
Sweet  Home.^^ 

The  guard  rose  to  his  feet,  looked  at 
Howard  in  the  window,  and  sat  down 
again. 

Howard  went  over  and  whispered  to 
Evens.  As  a  result  of  their  conference, 
when  he  got  back  to  the  window  he  be- 
gan whistling  and  kept  it  up  confitantly. 
He  whistled  any  tune  tliat  came  into  his 
head. 

Tliifi  sound  drowned  that  of  the  scrap- 
ing knife,  and  Evens  worked  on  with- 
out interruption. 

After  four  hours  of  this  tedious  work 
Evens  went  to  the  window. 

"Here,"  he  whispered  to  Howard. 
^'My  hands  are  tired,  and  your  jaws 
must  be.    Let's  change  jobs.'* 

So  Evens  whistled  at  the  window  and 
Howard  took  up  the  work  on  the  wall. 
'  By  morning  they  had  so  far  pro- 
gressed that  one  stone  or  block  of  adobe 
was  loosened  and  could  be  moved  under 
their  touch.  It  was  nearly  daylight,  and 
they  dared  not  continue. 

They  carefully  covered  all  traces  of 
their  work,  ate  a  few  cakes,  drank  a 
little  wine  to  revive  them,  and  lay  down 
to  sleep. 

At  daybreak  the  guards  were  changed 
again,  and  at  ten  Silva  came  and  looked 
in. 

He  smiled  when  he  saw  the  sleeping 
prisoners. 

The  Americans  began  their  w^ork 
again  that  night  after  the  shadows  had 
crept  over  to  their 'corner.  The  silent 
guard  was  in  his  place.  Howard  took 
up  his  position  at  the  window.  He 
whistled,  as  on  the  previous  night,  while 
Evens  worked. 

After  about  four  hours  they  ex- 
changed, as  they  had  before. 

Howard  had  not  worked  more  than 
an  hour  when  he  came  excitedly  to 
Evens. 

"Bob/*  he  whispered,  "I  think  we 
can  push  in  a  couple  of  blocks  now.  I've 
got  them  loose." 

Evens  whistled  calmly  a  few  minutes 
longer  and  then  went  back  to  Howard. 

A  space  about  large  enough  for  them 
to  crawl  through  was  markeJ  out  by 
open  crevices,  where  11  "oy  had  dug  out 


the  mortar.  The  wall  was  not,  appar- 
ently, much  thicker  than  the  depth  of 
their  cuts. 

"  Shall  we  pull  the  blocks  in  or  push 
them  out?  "  asked  Howard. 

"  Push  them  out,"  said  Evens. 

They  sat  down  together  on  the  bed 
of  skins  and  pressed  their  feet. against 
the  loosened  blocks. 

"  I  hope  the  blocks  won't  make  a 
noise  when  they  fall,"  said  Evens.  "  It 
would  be  a  fine  joke  if  Silva  slept  in 
that  room." 

"We've  got  to  try  it.  Now  I  Alto- 
gether ! " 

They  exerted  their  strength.  The 
blocks  seemed  at  first  to  cling  with  a 
tenacity  they  lyuld  not  overcome.  But 
as  they  pressed  harder  and  harder  the 
old  mortar  let  go.  The  blocks  slid 
slowly  out  of  their  resting  place  of  years, 
and  a  rush  of  cool  air  came  in  through 
the  new  opening. 

'^  Damp  in  there,"  remarked  Evens. 
*^  Did  you  hear  the  stones  drop  ?  " 

'^  I  heard  a  noise — ^sounded  as  if  that 
place  was  deeper  than  this." 

"  Got  a  match?  " 

Howard  quickly  took  a  match  out  of 
his  pocket.  Then,  thrusting  his  head 
through  the  hole  in  the  wall  he  tried 
to  light  the  match. 

"  I  can't  do  it,"  he  whispered,  return- 
ing to  Evens.  "  There  is  a  current  of  air 
there  that  blows  out  a  match.  I'm  go- 
ing to  tackle  it  any  way." 

Before  Evens  had  had  time  to  answer 
him  he  had  again  thrust  his  head 
through  the  opening,  and  began  to  wrig- 
gle his  body  through. 

Evens  saw  liis  feet  gradually  disap- 
pear. He  heard  Howard  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wall  grunt  and  gasp  from 
the  exertion  of  getting  himself  through 
and  in  an  upright  position.  Then  he 
suddenly  heard  a  cry  as  of  alarm,  and 
all  was  still. 

For  a  moment  he  listened.  Then, 
with  his  heart  beating  painfully,  he 
thrust  his  head  through. 

**'  Walt,"  he  called,  as  loudly  as  he 
dared,  "  are  you  there  ?  " 

He  received  no  answer.  Howard  had 
been  swallowed  and  silenced  by  the  aw- 
ful black  hole  into  which  they  had 
worked  their  way. 


f  To  ie  continued.) 
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BY  MAUD  HOWARD  PETERSON. 

A  Decoration  Day  tale  of  the  South.    A  grandmother's  story  of  a  wartime  episode  and  how 
Berwick  Page  heard  the  explanation  of  what  appeared  to  be  inexplicable. 


I. 


BERWICK  PAGE  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  the  dimly  lighted 
hall  and  looked  donhtfnlly  towards  an 
old  lady  sitting  there  among  the  dark, 
old  fashioned  furniture. 

"Grandmama/^  she  said;  going  to 
kneel  beside  her,  "here  are  the  roses 
and  the  lilies  old  Jude  is  to  carry  down, 
and  my  own  sweet  bayou  blossoms. 
There  will  be  flowers  and  to  spare,  and 
Grandmama,"  Berwick  was  speaking 
hastily  and  nervously  as  one  who  knows 
she  treads  on  dangerous  ground,  "  there 
will  be  so  many  flowers  that  there  will 
be  enough  to  lay  some  on — on — the  new 
grave." 

The  older  woman  leaned  forward  and 
half  rose,  her  trembling  hands  grasp- 
ing for  support  the  ancient  chair's 
carved  arms.  A  sudden  rush  of  warm 
color,  such  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  a 
Southern  sky  at  sunset,  was  reflected  in 
her  face  and  then  receded,  leaving  it 
drawn  and  gray,  and  very  old. 

"Berwick  Page!"  she  said. 

The  two  words  cut  like  a  knife.  Ber- 
wick cowered  back  into  the  shadow. 

"Grandmama,"  she  whispered  trem- 
ulously, "  dear  grandmama,  forgive  me ! 
I  only  thought  that  now  the  war  was 
over  this  would  be  a  sign  of  peace.,  I 

never  dreamed — ^I  did  not  know ^^ 

The  other  interrupted  her  passion- 
ately. 

"  You  did  not  know  that  vou  were  the 
last  of  the  Pages  and  a  soldier's  daugh- 
ter? That  the  man  whose  grave  you 
would  decorate  with  flowers  was  a  trai- 
tor ?  That  he  laid  waste  our  lands  and 
despoiled  our  home  ?  That  it  was  by  his 
order  the  Northern  men  ransacked  our 
wine  cellars;  burned  the  cabins  of  our 
slaves;  and  that  the  shock  killed  your 
mother,  ill  up  stairs  with  you,  a  new 
born  baby,  ill  in  her  arms?    A  sign  of 


peace,  you  sayl  I  tell  you  there  can 
never  be  a  peace  between  a  Clay  and  a 
Page.    Berwick,  do  your  hear  ?  " 

Berwick,  who  had  risen  and  started 
back  at  the  first  outbreak,  stood  defiant, 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  She  spread 
wide  her  arms  with  a  quick  impulsive 
gesture  as  if  to  show  that  she  cast  the 
memory  of  the  hated  ones  from  her, 
forever;  she  raised  her  head  high  with 
all  the  inborn  pride  of  all  the  Pages, 
and  her  face  shone  out  from  the  dim 
shadow  of  the  stairway  as  pale  as  some 
sweet  flower  over  which  an  adverse  wind 
had  blown. 

"  I  did  not  know,"  she  said;  her  voice 
was  no  louder  than  its  wont,  but  it 
thrilled  with  a  strange  new  cadence,  "  I 
only  knew  that  the  Clays,  though  living 
in  the  South,  fought  for  the  North,  and 
that  we  of  the  South  found  it  hard  to 
forgive  them  that,  but  the  rest  I  did  not 
know,    Whv  was  I  not  told  before  ?  " 

us 

The  grandmother  stretched  out  her 
arms. 

"  Come,"  she  whispered. 

Berwick  went  to  her. 

"  My  dear,  you  should  by  rights  have 
been  told  sooner,  but  until  this  hour 
I  forgot  you  were  a  child  no  longer. 
How  old  are  you,  Berwick  ?  " 

"  Seventeen,  grandmama." 

"  Ah,  how  time  flies !  Seventeen 
years  since  you  were  bom  and  your  mo- 
ther died  and  your  father "  Grand- 
mama broke  off.  *'  See,  Berwick,  I  am 
calmer  now  and  you  shall  sit  beside 
me  here  and  listen  to  the  story.  It  was 
just  about  the  time  that  Farragut  under- 
took to  force  his  way  up  the  river.  The 
excitement  in  New  Orleans  was  intense. 
The  lower  Mississippi  was  made  as  dan- 
gerous as  possible  by  forts  and  iron 
chains  and  fire  rafts. 

"  For  weeks  our  men  had  been  work- 
ing on  the  defense.  One  dark  night — it 
was  the  twenty  fifth  of  April — Farragut 
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succeeded  in  forcing  an  entrance;  when 
the  morning  dawned  the  Confederate 
fleet  had  been  destroyed.  And  then, 
child,  soon  after  the  forts  and  New 
Orleans  surrendered.  It  was  then  that 
your  father,  with  Mosby  in  Virginia,  was 
wounded  and  brought  home.  There  was 
a  price  upon  his  head,  and  only  old  Jude 
and  your  Uncle  Hal,  who  fell  at  Seven 
Pines,  could  tell  you  how  they  passed 
through  the  invaded  city  one  night. 

"  They  were  days  fighting  their  way 
up  here;  hiding  when  the  sun  shone  and 
traveling  only  on  dark,  moonless  nights. 
They  carried  him  every  inch  of  the  way 
— Hal,  a  lad  who  had  not  yet  enlisted, 
and  old  Jude — and  when  late  one  even- 
ing they  placed  him  in  the  bottom  of 
a  skiff  and  made  the  last  five  miles  by 
the  bayou,  he  was  delirious  and  only 
half  alive,  but  when  your  mother  went 
to  him  and  smiled  and  stroked  his  hair, 
he  told  her  that  he  had  forgotten  the 
long  days  and  the  longer  nights,  and 
Hal  and  old  Jude  knew  they  had  not 
risked  their  lives  in  vain.  We  hid  him 
in  an  up  stairs  room  and  Jude  carried 
him  his  food  by  stealth." 

"  Dear  old  faithful  Jude,"  said  Ber- 
wick gently. 

Grandmama  smiled  sadly. 

"  He  and  Chloe,  the  onh/  faithful  ones 
out  of  two  hundred  slaves  that  we  had 
clothed  and  fed  and  nursed  in  sickness, 
ministered  to  in  death,  and  who  had 
never  felt  the  lash." 

She  paused. 

"  That,  too,  was  hard,"  she  went  on, 
"  bitter  hard  to  recollect  that  it  was 
one  of  these,  our  people,  who  turned  the 
Judas  and  betrayed  him  to  the  search- 
ing Northern  men."  Grandmama  drew 
her  breath  quickly.  *^  They  were  com- 
manded by  the  man  who  lies  in  the  new 
grave." 

Berwick  started  back. 

"  And  he  captured  my  father  ?  "  she 
asked  in  a  strained  voice. 

"  No,  dear.  It  was  this  way.  For 
years  the  plantations  of  the  Clays  and 
Pages  had  joined.  They  had  everything 
in  common — the  roses  and  the  rushes 
and  the  bayou;  they  lived  side  by  side; 
they  were  buried  as  they  had  lived.  And 
in  those  days  there  was  a  little  gate  cut 
through  the  hedge  that  marked  the 
boundary  of  their  separate  homes. 


"  As  a  child  your  father,  and  your 
mother,  living  here  our  ward,  and  Gil- 
more  and  Eric  Clay  played  together  and 
later  even  Hal,  my  baby,  wooed  his 
sweetheart  there.  And  then,  Berwick, 
the  war  came  and  the  older  Clay  shut 
up  his  house  and  freed  his  slaves  and 
they  went  North,  Eric  went  with  Sheri- 
dan, and  Gilmore  went  to  Grant,  and 
the  gateway  in  the  hedge  grew  up  and 
before  it  I  planted  thorns." 

Grandmama  paused;  her  lips  were 
white.  Berwick  wondered  if  she  was 
thinking  of  Uncle  Hal.  And  so  he  had 
had  a  sweetheart  and  she  had  left  him 
for  the  North  and  he  had  left  her  for 
the  South.  I 

Berwick  wondered,  too,  if  that  ac- 
counted for  the  sadness  in  the  boyish 
eyes,  pictured  back  to  her  from  the  little 
army  print  grandmama  had  up  stairs, 
and  if  the  girl  he  loved  had  ever  heard 
of  his  piteous  death  in  battle.  She  won- 
dered, too,  if  he  had  lived  until  peace 
had  been  declared,  would  they  have  met 
and  mutiially  forgiven.  She  wondered 
what  grandmama  would  say  if  she  knew 
that  she,  Berwick 

But  the  old  lady  was  continuing. 

"  Jude  heard  of  it  and  that  night  he 
and  Hal  carried  your  father  and  hid 
him  in  the  woods.  He  was  desperately 
ill  and  it  had  rained  the  day  before  and 
they  had  to  leave  him  in  the  darkness 
and  the  dampness.  It  was  just  one  des-  ; 
perate  chance  they  took.  | 

"  Tlie  next  morning  Eric  Clay  rode  | 
up  with  his  brother's  order  (whose  com-  , 
mand  he  had  joined)  for  the  ^  immediate 
deliverv/  dead  or  alive  of  one  Berwick 
La  Farge  Page.  Led  by  Eric  Clay  the 
men  forced  an  entrance  and  began  to 
search  the  house.  And  then  it  was, 
when  they  had  reached  your  mother's 
door  and  Hal  stood  at  its  threshold, 
pistol  in  hand,  and  threatened  to  kill 
the  first  man  that  came  a  step  nearer, 
that  Gilmore  Clay  came  up,  and  he  and 
Hal  met. 

"  ^  You  need  not  search  this  room,*  he 
said,  turning  to  his  men,  ^  I  will  go  in 
myself.'  He  did  not  try  to  pass  Hal 
then,  but  walked  away.  After  a  little 
Hal  crept  stealthily  to  the  woods  to  pro- 
tect Berwick,  who  was  alone. 

"  On  his  way  out  he  sent  Jude  up 
with  me  to  your  mother's  room.     Wo 
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tried  the  door;  it  yielded  and  we  en- 
tered, and  there  bending  over  her  bed 
stood  Gilmore  Clay  I  When  she  saw  us 
she  tried  to  sit  up  and  stretch  out  her 
arms  as  if  for  help,  and  when  we  reached 
her  she  fell  back  by  you,  a  little  baby 
three  days  old,  trying  to  say  something 
and  failing.  Then  the  hemorrhage 
came  and  she  slipped  away  into  the  un- 
consciousness from  which  she  never 
waked." 

Grandmama  tenderly  stroked  the 
girl's  head  buried  in  her  old  worn  gown. 

"  When  Gilmore  Clay  started  to  leave 
the  room,  Hal,  who  had  returned  for  a 
flask  of  brandy,  met  him  at  the  door, 
and  catching  up  one  of  Berwick's  old 
gauntlets,  flung  it  in  his  face.  Clay 
never  moved.  It  seemed  as  if  he  was 
carved  from  stone  and  Hal  left  him 
standing  there,  and  a  little  later,  when 
Jude  followed  him  down  the  stairs,  the 
Union  men  were  already  in  the  yard  and 
facing  towards  the  wood;  but  Gilmore 
Clay  turned  and  knocked  down  poor  old 
Jude  and  then  bade  him  get  up  and 
bring  some  wine  to  refresh  his  men  be- 
fore they  searched  the  outskirts. 

"  His  men  heard  him,  and  casting 
aside  all  fear  of  discipline,  rushed  in  a 
body  on  the  house  like  a  pack  of  thirsty 
wolves,  and  they  ransacked  the  cellar 
and  came  forth  drunk — they  and  the 
lieutenant  under  Gilmore  Clay's  com- 
mand— for  Gilmore  Clay  and  his  broth- 
er had  purposely  closed  their  ears  to 
these  atrocities,  and  with  a  small  squad 
were  ransacking  the  woods. 

'^  That  day!  Below  stairs, the  drunken 
men  were  despoiling  furniture,  and 
stealing  everything  on  which  they  could 
lay  their  hands;  outside,  the  cabins  of 
the  'quarters'  were  blazing;  outside,  the 
outline  of  the  woods  and  the  glimpses 
of  blue  coats  showing  through  the  far 
oflE  trees ;  and  up  stairs,  a  new  born  baby 
wailing  for  its  mother,  and  in  a  darkened 
chamber,  that  mother — dead." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Berwick  was 
sobbing  softly.  Grandmama's  eyes  were 
bright  and  tearless. 

"You  know  the  rest,"  she  added 
gently,  "how  although  Gilmore  Clay 
and  his  men  did  not  find  my  boy,  the 
exposure,  coming  after  the  delirium  and 
the  fever,  proved  too  much  for  him. 
Your  Uncle  Hal  and  Jude  brought  him 


home  across  the  bayou,  and  for  three 
days  we  had  him  back  among  us  and 
he  was  quite  himself,  for  the  fever  had 
burned  itself  away,  and  he  never  knew 
on  the  second  day  when  we  left  him  for 
a  brief  hour,  whither  we  had  gone,  and 
then "    Grandmama  paused. 

"And  then?"  asked  Berwick  gently. 

"  And  then  he  died  as  one  of  Mosby's 
men  shotdd  die."  Grandmama  raised 
her  head;  the  gesture  held  more  of  un- 
daunted pride  than  prostrate  grief. 
"Ten  years  ago,"  she  went  on  in  & 
hard  voice,  "  Eric  Clay  returned  to  the 
plantation  with  his  motherless  boy. 
They  were  here  two  months — not  a 
soul  spoke  to  them;  not  a " 

Berwick  opened  her  mouth  as  if  to  in- 
terrupt; then  closed  it  as  if  reconsider- 
ing her  first  impulse. 

"  They  went  back  to  where  they  be- 
long— the  North.  Now  they  have  re- 
turned— to  stay, I  hear,  and  they  brought 
with  them  Gilmore  Clay's  body  for  re- 
burial.  It  seems  a  pity  that  after  lying 
in  the  North  for  fifteen  years  they 
could  not  let  him  rest  there  forever," 
grandmama  went  on  with  infinite  scorn; 
"and  even  after  what  has  passed  be- 
tween us  they  have  dared  to  lay  him 
here !  They  tell  me  his  is  the  next  grave 
to  your  father's.  Today  I  have  told 
Jude  to  plant  a  dividing  hedge." 

"  That  is  all,  lass,"  grandmama  said, 
"and  now  you  know  why  the  war  be- 
tween a  Clay  and  a  Page  did  not  cease 
with  Lee's  surrender." 

Berwick  rose,  calm  but  very  pale,  and 
gathered  the  drooping  bayou  blossoms 
in  her  dress.  At  the  door  she  paused 
and  looked  back  at  her  grandmother; 
hesitated,  and  then  went  silently  out  of 
the  room. 

Like  one  who  walks  in  a  waking 
dream,  Berwick  mechanically  turned  her 
footsteps  towards  the  burying  ground, 
the  Pages'  burying  ground  and  the — 
Clays'.  She  looked  down  at  the  bios- 
soms  in  her  dress  and  she  wondered 
vaguely  whether  she  and  the  light 
hearted  girl  who  had  drifted  down  the 
bavou  two  hours  before  were  one  and 
the  same. 

She  had  lived  so  much  in  that  time — 
more  than  in  all  the  other  months  and 
days  of  all  her  seventeen  years.  She 
felt  thflt  poniehow.  in  some  mysterious 
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way,  childhood  had  been  left  behind  and 
that  she  was  at  the  crossroadB  of  her  life* 

Which  way  was  she  going  to  choose  ? 
And  then,  because,  perhaps,  she  tried 
to  put  it  BO  resolutely  from  her,  there 
came  back  to  her  the  remembrance  of  a 
summer  long  ago — ^grandmama  had  said 
ten  years,  yes,  that  was  it!  Berwick 
had  just  turned  seven  and  Ledyard  Clay 
was  ten.  Grandmama  knew  that  they 
had  come  back,  but  she  had  said  there 
was  no  one  who  would  speak  to  them, 
and  there — grandmama  was — ^wrong. 

Berwick  wondered  what  the  old  lady 
would  say  had  she  known  that  her 
grandchild,  the  darling  of  her  declin- 
ing years,  the  one  object  for  which  she 
lived,  had  not  only  talked  to  a  Clay  but 
had  actually  run  races  with  him  down 
the  long  hills  and  had  shown  him  where 
the  sweetest  wild  berries  grew 

Berwick  laughed  softly  to  herself  at 
the  remembrance  and  then  she  drew 
herself  up  with  a  start.  She  mustn't 
think  of  tliat  now,  for  was  he  not  a  Clay 
and  she  a  Page?  It  had  never  occurred 
to  her  until  that  moment  that  she  had 
done  wrong  then.  It  had  all  come  about 
so  naturally. 

Childlike,  they  both  felt  rather  tlian 
knew  that  there  had  been  some  trouble 
between  the  families  and  thought  it 
strange  that  "father*'  never  called  on 
grandmama,  and  that  grandmama 
should  be  so  angry  when  Berwick  had 
asked  if  the  closed  gate  of  thorns  might 
not  be  removed. 

The  children  had  met  from  time  to 
time,  quite  by  cliance,  and  then  it  was 
for  only  six  weeks!  But  through  the 
years  that  had  followed,  the  boy  had  car- 
ried with  him  a  memory  picture  of  a 
barefooted  little  girl  in  a  blue  checked 
pinafore,  with  a  tear  stained,  berry 
streaked  face,  sitting  on  a  fallen  tree, 
while  he  cut  a  thorn  gently  from  out  of 
the  sole  of  the  little  foot. 

And  the  girl  had  never  forgotten 
how  once  she  had  been  frightened  by 
his  dog  and  in  running  had  tripped  and 
fallen  headlong,  with  a  piercing  scream, 
into  the  bayou.  And  he,  her  ten  vear 
old  Sir  Galahad,  had  first  unromantio- 
ally  fished  her  out  and  then  thrashed 
Xero  with  all  the  power  of  his  sturdy 
youthful  arms.  And  Berwick  had  al- 
ways afterwards  loved  the  bayou. 


They  had  met  just  once  since  then. 
This  was  two  days  ago.  It  had  been 
quite  by  chance;  she  had  been  going  for 
the  mail  and  he  had  been  on  the  same 
errand.  They  had  not  lingered  long  to- 
gether, but  they  had  rfecaUed  laughing- 
ly the  days  that  were  gone 

Somehow,  on  their  return  they  had 
avoided  mentioning  the  occurrence  to 
either  father  or  grandmother.  And  here 
it  was  that  Berwick's  thoughts  stopped 
short,  for  unconsciously  she  had  raised 
her  eyes  and  there,  not  three  feet  away, 
watching  her  and  smiling  boyishly,  stood 
Ledyard  Clay ! 

She  forgot  the  story  of  i)[iQ  thorn  and 
the  tale  of  childish  love  the  u^tyou  held 
folded  close  to  its  quiet  bosom;  she  re- 
membered only  that  he  was  a  Clay  and 
she  a  Page!  She  held  her  head  a* little 
higher  and  she  passed  him  by  without 
a  look  or  sign. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  and  watched 
her  as  she  walked  away.  Then  he  laugh- 
ed. How  well  she  played  her  part  of  a 
"  grown  up  "  now !  And  then  some- 
thing in  her  face  must  have  struck  hiin, 
for  he  ran  after  her  and  called  her  name 
aloud. 

She  did  not  answer,  and  his  own  voice 
came  back  to  him  and  chilled  him  even 
more  than  the  bayou's  mist.  Then  he 
ran  ahead  of  her  and  stood  there  block- 
ing her  path.  The  girl  looked  oflE  to- 
wards the  hemlocks  and  the  pines. 

"  Let  me  pass,"  she  said. 

"  Xot  an  inch,  until  you  tell  me  what 
you  mean  by  acting  so." 

She  raised  her  eyebrows. 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  she  said. 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  he  answered,  al- 
most roughly;  "aren't  you  going  to 
speak  to  a  fellow  T^ 

"You  are  a  Clay,"  she  said,  in  a 
strained,  hard  voice,  as  if  completing 
some  direct  line  of  thought. 

"  I'm  proud  to  say  I  am,  but  I  can't 
reallv  see " 

"  And  I'm  a  Page,"  the  girl  went  on, 
unlieeding  the  interruption. 

"  To  be  sure  you  are.  What's  all  this 
about  ?  You  know  you  are  you,  and  I 
know  I  am  I,  and  I — oh,  dear!  it's  all 
too  ridiculous,"  and  he  laughed  gaily, 
"  we  know  perfectly  well  who  we  are ; 
why,  didn^t.  we  play  together " 

"And  a  Clay  and  Page  do  not  speak," 
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she  went  on  in  the  same  passionless 
voice. 

*'  *  As  they  pass  by  ?  ^  "  he  chanted, 
banteringly,  **so  it  seems,  but  then ^^ 

"  There  are  not  '  bnts/ ''  The  giiFs 
eyes  were  bnrning  into  his  now.  "  I  am 
not  going  to  speak  to  any  Clay." 

"  You  seem  to  forget  that  yoit  did 
that  very  thing  two  days  ago/'  he  mild- 
ly suggested. 

"  Yes,''  said  Berwick,  *'  but  that  was 
before  I  knew.'' 

"Knew  what?  In  heaven's  name 
what  do  you  know?"  he  demanded. 

Berwick's  hand  clutched  spasmodic- 
ally at  the  end  of  her  gown. 

"I  know  that  it  was  a  Clay — ^your 
father  and  your  uncle  and  his  men — ^who 
entered  our  home;  ransacked  our  wine 
cellars;  fired  the  cabins  of  our  slaves; 
that  it  was  a  Clay  who  forced  his  way 
into  my  mother's  room  and  killed  her  by 
the  shock ;  that  it  was  a  Clay  who  tried  to 
hunt  my  father  to  his  death  as  he  might 
hunt  a  wounded  dog,  that  he  might  get 
the  price  that  was  set  upon  his  head.  I 
know  it  was  a  Clay  who  did  all  this  and 
more." 

She  paused,  her  voice  trembling  with 
a  terrible  scorn,  her  eyes  burning  with 
a  strange  new  light. 

The  boy's  face  grew  whiter  than  the 
bayou  flowers  she  held;  his  voice,  to  his 
own  ears  sounded  far  off  and  indistinct. 

"Who  told  you  this — how  do  you 
know  ?" 

"  It  was  told  to  me  by  one  who  saw 
it  all.  If  you  doubt  me,  go  and  look 
at  the  wainscoting  in  our  hall,  marked 
by  the  Yankee  bayonets;  the  chest  of 
drawers  up  stairs,  pronged  open  by  a 
Yankee  officer's  sword;  the  front  door, 
that  still  bears  the  mark  of  where  your 
father  struck  it  with  his  hilt." 

The  strange,  grayish  hue  increased  on 
the  boy's  face  as  he  listened.  Berwick 
went  on  mercilessly. 

"  That  is  how  I  know,  why  I  will  not 
acknowledge  as  a  friend  one  whose 
uncle  and  father  were  cowards  and " 

He  caught  her  hands  suddenly  in  a 
vise-like  grasp. 

"Take  care!  Tliai.  I  will  not  stand 
even  from  you,"  said  Ledyard  Clay. 

For  an  instant  their  eyes  met.  Grief 
and  scorn  fought  for  the  mastery  in  his; 
hers  was  filled  with  loathing  and  con- 


tempt. And  then  without  a  word  he 
dropped  her  hands,  and  as  he  did  so  he 
noticed  that  there  were  two  red  bands 
his  finger  marks  had  left  upon  the  white, 
slender  wrist. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  almost 
gently,  and  turned  away. 

For  a  second  Berwick  stood  where 
they  had  parted,  and  then  with  a  laugh 
in  which  there  was  more  of  tears  than 
mirth,  she  walked  on. 

When  she  reached  the  burying  ground 
down  by  the  bayou's  banks  she  stopped 
at  the  little  iron  gate.  It  was  unfas- 
tened, for  Jude  had  come  and  gone — 
gone,  she  thought  with  an  unaccount- 
able, strange  new  pang,  to  fetch  the 
hedge  that  was  that  day  to  be  sown.  A 
hedge  of  hate — piknted  on  Decoration 
Day,  and  in  God's  Acrel 


When*  Berwick  Page  reached  her 
mother's  grave,  the  sweet  girl  mother 
she  had  never  known,  she  paused  and 
laid  upon  the  mound  already  hidden  by 
old  Jude.'s  roses,  the  fairest  of  her  bayou 
flowers.  And  here  was  where  her 
father  slept,  and  through  a  gust  of  sud- 
den tears  she  read  the  simple  slab  and 
twined  a  bit  of  laurel  round  the  small 
flag  of  stars  and  bars  that  fluttered  near 
the  head. 

Then  she  knelt  down  and  softly  drew 
aside  the  coverlet  Jude's  patient  hands 
had  wrought,  and  laid  her  cheek  quite 
close  to  the  soft,  brown  earth. 

"  Dear  God,"  she  prayed  simply,  Kke 
a  child,  "  dear  God,  help  this  bitterness 
to  pass  away.  Help  me  to  forget  some- 
time— some  day — all  this  cruel  story. 
Teach  me  in  some  wav  that  it  isn't  true 
that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  these  two 
brothers,  my  father  and  my  mother 
might  be  living  still,"  she  paused  a 
moment  and  then  went  on:  "It  is  so 
hard  to  believe  of  any  one  all  this,  and 
then  they  were — his  own ;  but,  dear  God, 
I  am  sure  it  wouldn't  be  quite  right  or 
loyal  to  grandmama  or  papa  or  the 
South  to  decorate  this  grave  to-day." 

For  a  moment  she  rested  there  and 
the  sweet  scent  of  the  jasmine  soothed 
her  and  the  soft  flow  of  the  bayou  near 
by  calmed  her  troubled  spirit.  Then 
she  rose  and.  walked  unheeding  past  the 
new  made  grave  and  over  to  a  distant 
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corner  of  the  lot  where  half  a  score  of 
soldiers  slept  in  their  last  bivouac. 

Grandmama  had  pointed  out  one 
whose  grave  she  knew;  the  others  were 
nameless,  but  they  had  worn  the  gray, 
and  after  a  skirmish  in  the  meadow 
back  of  the  house,  she  and  her  sons 
had  found. them.and  they  had  laid  them 
here,  tenderly,  reverently,  for  some 
Spartan  mother's  sake. 

Berwick  placed  the  last  of  her  bayou 
blossoms  there  and  then  turned  towards 
the  gate,  where  she  paused  and  looked 
back.  Half — their  half — the  Pages,^  was 
a  glorious  mass  of  blooming,  fragrant 
flowers — the  other  half  lay  undecorated, 
except  for  the  green  blanket  kind  na- 
ture, mother  of  us  all,  had  thrown 
across  her  sleeping  children.  The  new 
grave,  with  its  fresh  turned  earth  and 
sod,  looked  strangely  dark — ^forlorn. 

"  They  have  forgotten  their  dead,'* 
she  told  herself,  a  little  scornfully. 

As' she  moved  away  she  heard  foot- 
steps, and  then  voices.  One  she  recog- 
nized as  Ledyard  Clay's,  and  not  wish- 
ing to  meet  him  there,  she  crouched 
behind  a  low  rose  hedge.  Nearer  came 
the  footsteps,  more  distinct  the  voices, 
and  then  Berwick,  peeping  through  the 
glossy  leaves,  saw  not  only  Ledyard,  but 
Eric  Clay.  She  recognized  him  from 
the  likeness  to  his  son.  Neither  were 
they  empty  handed. 

"  I  am  glad  we  came  later  in  the  day.'* 
It  was  Ledyard's  voice  tl  at  broke  the 
stillness.  "  Everything  seems  so  much 
quieter  and  sweeter — ^the  trees  and  the 
birds  and  the  bayou;  don't  vou  think  so, 
father  ?" 

Eric  Clay  did  not  appear  to  hear.  He 
was  leaning  over  the  little  iron  gate,  and 
regarded  half  curiously,  half  sadly,  the 
strange  sight  that  met  his  eyes. 

"  Sunshine  and  shadow,"  he  said,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself. 

Ledyard  heard  him,  and  his  quick  eye 
noted,  too,  the  mass  of  blossoms  that 
covered  half  the  lot — the  Pages'  half — 
the  lack  of  blossoms  in  their  own,  the 
Clays'. 

"  And  Jude  had  not  one  to  spare  for 
us,"  he  said  bitterly,  *^  and  even  Berwick 
wished  it  so." 

"  Berwick's  grandmother,  say  rather," 
corrected  his  father,  and  as  he  spoke 
he  smiled  to  himself  a  little  to  note-  that 


in  spite  of  Ledyard's  words,  he  was  lay- 
ing his  first  flower  on  a  Page's  grave; 
"  my,  but  that  old  lady  has  the  concen- 
trated pride  and  scorn  and  hate  of  all 
her  race,"  he  added. 

"  So  has  Berwick,"  said  Ledyard, 
gloomily. 

"  What  do  you'know  about  her?"  his 
father  asked  sharply. 

"  f  know  she  is  the  prettiest  girl  the 
sun  ever  shone  on,  and  the  sweetest, 
even  if  she  is  a  Page." 

His  father  laughed  a  liftle. 

"  Trust  to  the  young  to  find  out  ^11 
about  each  other  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
thc}*^  have  never  said  two  words  to  each 
other  in  their  lives." 

Ledyard  flushed  a  little,  but  he  did 
not  speak. 

"  One  would  really  think  to  hear 
you,"  his  father  went  on,  "  that  you  cor- 
dially hated  all  who  bore  the  obnoxious 
name  of  Page,  excepting  the  little  girl. 
My  dear  boy,  the  old  lady  calls  it  our 
feud,  but  she's  mistaken,  it's  entirely 
hers."  I 

"How?"  asked  young  Cla}^  and  he 
came  a  step  nearer. 

Berwick,  in  the  shadow  of  the  rose 
hedge,  caught  her  breath  hard.  Was 
her  prayer  to  be  answered?  Was  God 
about  to  "  teach  her  in  some  way  that 
it  wasn't  true?" 

"  There  was  a  misunderstanding  once 
and  when  we  tried  to  make  it  plain — 
your  uncle  Gilmore  and  I — she  refused 
to  listen  to  what  we  had  to  say.  After 
he  was  killed  at  Gettysburg  I  wrote 
to  her  of  all  the  circumstances  and 
begged,  for  the  sake  of  all  the  bygone 
Clays  and  Pages,  to  let  the  '  dead  past 
bury  its  dead';  the  letter  was  returned 
to  me  unopened." 

Eric  Clay  paused.  He  was  looking 
steadily  towards  the  new  made  grave. 
It  was  as  if  for  the  time  the  son  was 
forgotten  and  these  two  brothers  were 
for  one  brief  instant  holding  commun- 
ion.   Then  he  went  on: 

"Af terw^ards  I  heard  of  Hal's  death. 
Who  was  Hal,  you  ask?  He  was  the 
yoimgest  brother  of  Berwick's  father, 
and — well,  that's  neither  here  nor  there ; 
after  I  heard  of  his  death  at  Seven  Pines 
I  wrote  again,  a  few  brief  words  of  com- 
fort. Once  more  the  letter  was  returned 
— this  time  opened,  but  torn  in  two. 
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"  Five  years  later,  when  I  had  hoped 
the  worst  of  the  bitterness  had  passed,  I 
tried  again  and  Legged  her  in  the  name 
of  our  fathers'  and  her  own  friendship 
to  write  to  me  one  brief  line.  The  an- 
swer never  came,  and  I  never  tried 
again.    Pride  has  its  limit." 

"But,  father*' — Ledyard  went  up  and 
touched  him  on  the  arm;  his  voice  was 
trembling  strangely;  "but,  father,  it 
must  have  been  something  of  great  im- 
portance that  made  you  try  so  hard  to 
heal  the  breach.  What  was  the  misun- 
derstanding ?  I  have  heard  such  strange 
stories,  father." 

Eric  Clay  smiled  sadly. 

"  These  Southern  people  never  for- 
get or  forgive,  I  think." 

"  Haven't  they  a  deal  to  forgive?  "  his 
son  ventured. 

His  father  veered  around  suddenly. 

"  I  verily  believe,  Ledyard,  that  if  you 
live  in  Louisiana  another  month,  you 
will  become  a  regular  Johnny  Keb." 

"Don't,"  said  the  boy,  quickly. 
"  Don't  call  them  that.  They  were  men, 
and  fighting  for  their  lands  and 
homes." 

"  So  they  were,"  his  father  answered 
gently,  "  so  they  were." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  But,  father,  about  these  stories  and 
the  misunderstanding?  Uiicle  Gilmore 
— he  was  always  brave  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  loyal  ?" 

"  Yes,  the  bravest  and  the  most  loyal 
man  I  ever  knew.  The  next  was  Ber- 
wick Page.'^ 

The  girl,  crouching  by  the  rose  hedge, 
bit  her  lip  to  keep  back  the  cry  that 
started  in  her  throat. 

"And  he — he — Uncle  Gilmore — ^he 
hated  the  South  and  the  people  so  that 
—he '' 

Eric  Clay  looked  up  quickly. 

"  ^jVTiat  have  you  been  hearing  ?"  he 
asked;  then,  not  waiting  for  an  answer, 
he  went  on  rapidly,  "  he  was  a  Union 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  but  once  he 
waived  his  loyalty  to  his  cause  and  help- 
ed, or  tried  to  help,  the  South,  when 
he  tried  to  protect  Berwick  Page." 

And  again  the  girl's  hands  clutched 
wildly  at  her  throat  in  her  effort  not 
to  betray  her  hiding  place. 

And. then,  while  the  day  rendered  up 


its  short  hours  to  the  west,  glowing 
back  of  the  mist,  and  while  the  birds 
sang  softly  and  the  gentle  flow  of  the 
bayou  reached  them ;  while  the  two  men, 
the  father  and  the  son,  made  sweet  and 
fair  the  neglected  half  of  the  lot,  Ber- 
wick's prayer  was  answered,  and  she 
heard  all  the  story. 

And  as  she  listened,  the  present  and 
the  past  melted  into  one  and  her  whole 
being  throbbed  with  a  strange  new  joy, 
and  she  pressed  her  face  close — close — 
against  the  rose  hedge.  An  unseen  thorn 
scratched  her  tender  flesh,  but  she  did 
not  heed,  she  only  heard,  she  only  lis- 
tened— ^listened ! 

"  And  Uncle  Gilmore  knew  where  he 
was  hidden  all  the  time,  and  because 
of  this,  and  because  he  believed  him 
to  be  dying  he  turned  the  men  towards 
the  spoiling  of  the  house?"  It  was 
Ledyard's  eager  voice. 

"  Exactly." 

"And  because  he  feared  that  if  they 
all  were  to  search  the  woods  some  might 
find  him,  he  left  the  greater  number 
of  his  men  behind  and  went  himself  in 
the  wrong  direction?" 

"  Yes.'' 

"  And  before  he  left,  you  say,  he  went 
to  Berwick's  mother's  room  and  tried  to 
tell  her  all  about  it,  and  after  she  had 
heard  there  came  the  hemorrhage  from 
which  she  died,  so  she  could  never  vin- 
dicate him?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  true  statement  of 
the  case." 

"  But,  father,  why  didn't  he  explain 
to  Berwick's  grandmother  or  her  TJncle 
Hal?" 

"  He  tried  to,  but  the  old  kdy 
wouldn't  listen,  and  Hal  had  gone." 

"  And  about  knocking  old  Jude  down 
— why  was  that  necessary  ?" 

"  To  put  the  men  off  their  guard ;  one 
had  seen  him  enter  the  room  where  Ber- 
wick's mother  lay,  and  it  aroused  sus- 
picion." 

"  But  there's  something  about  it  all 
that  I  don't  understand.  Of  course,  I 
knew  you  all  had  been  friends — dose 
friends — ^but  war  is  war.  Why  should 
he  have  shielded  Berwick  Page?  Was 
it  loyal,  father,  and  quite  right  do  you 
think?" 

"  The  world,  my  boy,  would  deem  it 
all  quite  wrong — the  world,  with  its  nar- 
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row  sectional  sense  of  love  and  loyalty 
and  hate,  bnt  your  uncle  Gilmore's  ac- 
tion was  judged  in  a  higher  court  than 
any  of  which  the  united  North  and 
South  can  boast.  Before  God,  he  was 
true.'' 

'*  Because  he  saved  from  capture  a 
dying  man?" 

"  Yes;  but,  Ledyard,  I  believe,  even 
if  he  had  known  that  Berwick  Page  had 
a  chance  for  life  he  would  have  done 
the  same,  because "  lie  paused. 

"  Because  ?"  asked  Ledyard,  softly, 
the  light  of  understanding  in  his  eyes. 

"  Because  the  law  of  love  is  stronger 
than  the  love  for  cause — because,  hid- 
den away,  was  the  husband  of  little  Ber- 
wick's mother.^' 

There,  within  God's  Acre,  among  the 
fragrant  bloom  of  Decoration  Day,  the 
father  and  son  rested  after  the  tale  had 
been  told,  and  there  in  the  shadow  of 
the  rose  hedge  a  girl  crouched  and  raised 
her  burning  eyes  as  if  to  penetrate  the 
grayness  of  the  mist,  and  prayed  to  be 
forgiven. 

After  a  long,  long  silence  Eric  Clay 
rose. 

"  I  am  tired,"  he  said;  "  I  am  going 
back  to  the  house,  but  I  want  vou  to 
remain  and  finish  arranging  the  few  re- 
maining flowers.  When  you  are  ready 
to  leave  be  sure  to  lock  the  gate — ^here 
is  the  key." 

"  But,  father,  suppose  some  one  from 
the  Pages'  wants  to  enter  later  ?" 

"  That  isn't  likely  "  (Berwick  thought 
of  the  hedge  Jude  was  to  plant  and 
shuddered),  ^*  but  if  they  do,  they  have 
a  duplicate.  After  the  thorn  bush  was 
planted  before  the  little  gateway,  Led- 
yard, there  ceased  to  be  one  key,"  and 
Eric  Clay  smiled  sadly. 

"But,  I'm  afraid  you're  not  feeling 
well.  Hadn't  you  better  let  me  go  back 
with  you?" 

"  Xo,  indeed ;  but  vou  must  remem- 
ber,  I'm  not  as  young  as  I  was  once. 
Bv  the  way,  how  old  are  you,  Led- 
yard ?" 

"Twenty  one  next  March,"  young 
Clay  answered  proudly. 

"  How  the  children  do  grow  up,"  his 
father  said  musingly. 

A  moment  later  Ledyard  was  left 
alone,  and  then  it  was  that  there  ap- 
peared  suddenly  before   him   Berwick 


Page.  She  came  up  to  him,  gravely, 
gently,  a  strange  new  womanliness  in 
look  and  tone  of  voice. 

"I  heard  it  all,"  she  aaid,  "and  I 
couldn't  leave  here  before  I  had  told 
you  how  glad  I  was;  how  glad  and — ^and 
how  sorry." 

"  Sorry,  Berwick? "  he  queried. 
"  Surely  not  sorry ^ 

"Yes,  so  sorry  for  my  words  of  to- 
day," she  turned  her  face  away,  sud- 
denly. "  See,"  she  said,  after  a  pause, 
pointing  to  her  father's  grave  on  which 
rested  the  deep  red  roses  that  only  grew 
within  the  Clays'  sweet,  old  fashioned 
garden;  "see,  you  found  your  graves 
bare  and  I — I — find  this." 

"He  was  your  father — ^and  a  brave 
officer,"  he  said. 

"  Y^es,  but  so  was  Gilmore  Clay,  and 
you  laid  these  here  on  our  graves  when 
my  cruel  words  were  still  ringing  in 
your  ears — ^before  you  heard  the  story." 

He  went  up  to  her  and  tried  to  take 
her  hand.    She  drew  back. 

"  No,  please  don't."  Then,  as  she 
noted  his  hurt  look,  she  added,  quickly, 
"  I  cannot  bear  to  have  you  be  so  kind. 
If  you  would  only  say  some  dreadful 
thing  to  me,  I  think  I  should  feel  the 
pain  less — here,"  she  laid  her  hand  up- 
on her  heart.  "  Say  that  you  hate  me, 
Ledyard." 

"  I  couldn't  say  that,  Berwick,  for  it 
wouldn't  be  true,"  he  replied,  gently. 

"There  you  are  again;  but  you  are 
only  trying  to  comfort  me,  out  of  pity. 
It's  foolish ;  I  can't  stand  that,  though," 
she  paused  suddenly  aghast,  for,  at  the 
gate,  stood  Jude,  with  shovel  and  pick 
in  hand,  and  behind  him  a  wheelbar- 
row, and  in  it 

"What's  this?"  asked  Ledyard  Clay. 

Jude  gazed  serenely  over  his  head,  as 
if  he  had  not  heard  him;  then  he  turn- 
ed to  Berwick. 

"You  run  home  now,  chile.  You 
heah  ?    Ole  Jude  'tend  to  dis  heah  ^f  air." 

Berwick  went  up  to  him. 

"I  think,  Jude,"  she  said  quietly, 
"  we  won't  have  the  hedge  put  up  just 
yet.  I  really  don't  think  it  would  be 
pretty — ^now,  do  you?" 

Jude  closed  one  eye  and  regarded  her 
narrowly,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  she 
was  guying  him  or  not. 

"  What  vou  trvin'  fo'  to  work,  hon- 
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ey  ? ''  he  asked  sweetly,  with  privileged 
familiarity.  "  Dis  heah  nigger  ain't  de 
all  'round  'possum  debble  ob  de  fool  he 
looks/' 

"  Oh,  Judel  *'  said  Berwick,  trying  to 
be  shocked.  "There,  you're  swearing 
again." 

"  Beg  pardon,  lil'  miss,  but '^ 

"We  won't  plant  the  hedge  today/' 
said  Berwick.  Her  voice  was  wondrous 
sweet  but  firm. 

"  But  what  will  de  missus  say — 
what '' 

"Leave  that  to  me,*'  said  Berwick, 
and  then  she  came  a  little  nearer  and 
laid  her  email  white  hand  on  Jude's  old, 
frayed  jean  sleeve.  "  Dear  old  Jude," 
she  added,  and  her  eyes  were  smiling, 
"  my  dear  old  Jude." 

That  won  the  day.  Jude  shuffled  off 
with  the  wheelbarrow,  shaking  his  gray 
head  and  muttering  to  himself. 

"  Dat  chile  ob  mine  certain'y  has  de 
winnin'est  way  dis  ole  man  eber  seen; 


she  certain'y  has — ^just  like  her  ma,  po' 
dear!" 

Then  Berwick  turned  to  Ledyard 
Clay.  The  soft,  familiar  chord  had  left 
her  voice,  but  not  the  note  of  pleading. 
She  went  up  to  him  sinlply,  like  a  hum- 
ble, contrite  child. 

"Perhaps,"  she  said — "  perhaps,  after 
a  while,  you  can  forgive  me,  and — and 
when  you  do,  won't  you  try  to  remem- 
ber me  only  as  the  little  girl  you  fished 
out  of  the  bayou  and  from  whose  foot 
you  plucked  that  ugly  thorn?  And 
then — then  perhaps  you  will  come  to 
me — ^for  you  have  proved  yourself  so 
generoUs — and  we  will  go  together,  you 
and  I,  and  take  away  the  thorn  bush, 
too,  from  before  the  little  gate  ?" 

He  went  up  and  took  her  hands  in 
his. 

"  This  day — this  hour,  if  you  will.*^ 

And  the  sun,  breaking  through  the 
bayou's  mist,  fell  on  them  both,  and 
held  them  in  its  glory. 


JUNE. 

0  POETS,  when  you  celebrate 

The  joyous  month  of  June, 
Its  roses  swinging  in  the  sun, 

It  bobolinks  in  tune, 
Just  pause  a  moment  and  reflect 

What  sorrows  must  invade 
At  such  a  sentimental  time 

The  heart  of  an  old  maid. 

For  cruel  Fate  has  so  arranged 

The  universal  plan, 
That  to  be  perfect  summer  needs 

The  presence  of  a  man, 
And  only  lays  its  subtle  spell 

On  those  who  wander  through 
The  leafy  lanes  of  Arcady 

In  couples,  two  and  two. 

So  in  the  lonely  spinster  crowd, 

The  blue  and  wistful  sky. 
The  gentle  winds,  the  dreamy  days 

That  flutter  lightly  by, 
Have  only  power  to  awake 

Old  longings  vague  and  dim, 
Forgotten  dreams  of  happiness. 

Forsaken  hopes  of  him! 


M.  E.  W. 


The  Fault  in  the  Lone  Hand  Mine.* 

BY  JOHN  E.   BENNETT. 

A  story  of  peculiar  conditions  in  Montana.  The  sturdy  perseverance  of  the  one  man  who 
pinned  faith  to  the  Jackpot  ciainii  the  one  friend  he  made  in  an  important  crisis,  and  the 
many  enemies  he  had  to  fight. 


SYNOPSIS  OP  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

Mike  Casey,  from  Ireland,  maintains  faith  in  the  Jackpot  claim  after  all  his  asBOciates  at  the  camp, 
giving  np  hope  of  ever  reaching  pay  dirt»  nave  moved  on  and  oat.  Barney  Drake,  deputy  dieriif ,  is  final^ 
sent  to  take  possession  in  the  name  of  the  law  on  account  of  certain  unpaid  bills  in  Helena,  but  Casey 
prevails  on  Barney  to  help  him  work  the  claim  overnight  before  Sheriff  Piummer  himself  arrirsB  in  the 
morning,  and  the  result  of  their  combined  toil  is  a  big  find.  But  the  sheriff  pounces  on  them,  arrests 
Casey,  and  discharges  Drake.  The  latter  reaches  town  ahead  of  Plunmier,  and  as  the  sheriff  appears  to 
have  no  notion  of  paying  him  the  four  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  owing  him,  Drake  utilizes  the  discovery 
of  Plummer's  lost  memorandum  book  containing  the  safe  combination,  to  go  to  the  office  and  help  himself 
to  the  sum.  Meantime  Sheriff  Piummer  conspires  with  Baldin,  a  real  estate  operator,  to  keep  Casey  from 
paying  his  debts  and  thus  secure  possession  of  the  mine  which  has  so  suddenly  had  its  value  disclosed. 
On  reaching  his  office,  he  discovers  the  receipt  Drake  has  left  him  for  the  money  appropriated,  and  issues 
a  warrant  for  his  arrest. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A    DEEP    LAID    SCHEME. 

THE  reservation  to  which  Sheriff 
Phimmer  bad  referred  in  his  con- 
versation witli  Mr.  Baldin  was  the 
Big  Feet  Indian  reservation. 

In  the  license  which  is  assumed  by 
this  narrative,  it  boots  little  tliat  there 
was  in  realit}'^  no  such  tribe  of  Indians 
as  the  Big  Feet,  or  that  they  in  fact 
never  had  a  reservation,  or  that  the  said 
assumed  reservation  is  not  to  be  found 
within  the  metes  and  bounds  which,  as 
being  the  spot  of  its  location,  I  have 
marked  off  upon  the  map  of  Montana. 
It  is  enough  that  we  know  that  shortly 
following  the  introduction  of  Montana 
into  the  society  of  States,  Congress,  in 
adjustment  of  affairs  between  the  na- 
tion and  the  new  sovereignty,  ceded  to 
the  State  the  tract  called  the  Big  Feet 
reservation. 

It  partook  of  the  general  character  of 
the  Montana  topography  in  its  western 
part,  comprising  a  great  quiver  of  acute 
angles,  a  region  of  heavy  wrinkles  and 
broken  folds,  seared  by  gulches  gnawed 
out  by  the  mountain  torrents.  In  its 
bijrher   areas    it    was    covered   with    a 


strong  growth  of  thick,  knotty  pines, 
the  most  developed  of  the  species  which 
the  Montana  liills  afforded;  the  needles 
shed  by  these,  matting  the  earth,  held 
as  a  reservoir  the  accumulated  waters 
of  the  winter's  fall,  and  released  them 
during  the  summer  to  feed  Nine  Mile 
Creek,  a  stream  running  through  the 
center  of  Talcose  Valley. 

On  the  banks  of  this  creek,  and  far 
to  the  east  of  Blind  Bear  Canyon,  many 
ranchers  grazed  their  stock,  many  mi- 
ners washed  out  dust,  and  at  its  lower 
end,  near  its  junction  with  the  Missouri, 
several  concentrators  and  a  mill  were 
run  by  its  volume  and  power. 

When,  therefore,  the  title  to  this  res- 
ervation became  vested  in  the  State, 
there  rose  among  the  people  two  diverse 
elements  regarding  it.  Prospectors, 
wood  choppers,  and  smelters  wished  the 
State  to  declare  the  lands  public  in  the 
sense  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
locate  mineral  claims  or  cut  timber  up- 
on them. 

Those  interested  in  the  continuance 
of  the  running  stream  were  otherwise 
disposed,  and  met  all  overtures  of  the 
opposing  party  with  a  w^ell  organized 


and  potent  resistance. 

*Tkt8  story  began  in  the  May  usue  of  The  Argosy,  which  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt 

qf  10  cents. 
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The  goremor  was  strongly  on  the 
side  of  the  stream  users.  Irrigation  had 
just  begun  to  battle  with  aridity  in  the 
wider  areas  of  Talcose  Valley,  and  the 
executive  was  solicitous  of  fostering  a 
method  elsewhere  so  cogent  a  force  in 
the  enrichment  of  agriculture. 

The  outlook  for  those  who  had  at 
heart  the  opening  of  the  reservation  was 
highly  unfavorably  to  the  realization  of 
their  desires. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  reached  at 
the  second  conference  held  in  the  pri- 
vate office  of  Sheriff  Plummer  between 
that  dignitary  and  his  friend  Mr.  Bal- 
din.  They  had  been  discussing  what 
was  to  them  the  unhappy  and  unexpect- 
ed upshot  of  the  Jackpot  suit,  and  both 
felt  uncomfortable. 

^*  There's  one  way  I  see  to  play  even 
on  it/^  remarked  Plummer,  "for  cer- 
tainly we  came  too  close  to  getting  in 
on  that  mine  to  give  it  up.'^ 

"  What  is  that? ''  asked  Baldin, 

"Well,  I  examined  the  vein  very 
dosely/'  continued  the  sheriff,  "  and  it 
goes  right  under  the  ridge  which  de- 
fines the  westernmost  line  of  the  Big 
Feet  reservation.  It  goes  into  the  reser- 
vation, and  you  can  trace  it  on  the 
surface  on  the  other  side  for  over  half 
a  mile;  there's  a  slate  cropping  that  runs 
southeasterly,  straight  back  towards  the 
heart  of  the  reservation,  and  that  slate 
is  the  same  stuff  that  the  vein  is  in  down 
below  in  the  shaft.  Of  course,  though, 
being  on  the  reservation,  no  one  can  get 
hold  of  it.  You  couldn't  get  any  title 
to  a  mine  there  if  you  should  develop 
one,  and  if  the  governor  heard  you  were 
working  one  there  he  would  have  you 
put  in  jail.'' 

"Well,"  observed  Baldin,  "it's  not 
going  to  help  us  any  if  it's  on  the  reser- 
vation ;  we  can't  get  at  it.'^ 

"  That's  so,  we  can't  now,"  rejoined 
Plummer.  "  And  it's  too  big  a  job  for 
us  to  try  single  handed.  But  we  might 
form  a  company  and  get  at  it." 

"  How?  "  asked  Baldin,  prematurely. 

"Of  course,  we  can't  do  anything 
without  we  have  the  governor  with  us," 
went  on  Plummer;  "but  the  campaign 
is  close  at  hand  now,  and  well  put  up 
a  man  for  governor  who  we  know  has 
interopfq  whioh  will  make  him  seek  to 
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Well,  do  you  know  any  such  man?  " 
asked  Baldin.    "  I'm  sure  /  don't." 

"I  know  only  one  such  man,"  de- 
clared Plummer, "  and  I  think  he  would 
make  it  win." 

"  Who  is  that  ?  " 

"Michael  Casey." 

Baldin  looked  up  at  his  confrere  in  a 
quick,  startled  way.  He  had  been  ren- 
dered speechless  with  amazement. 

"Well,  I  mean  it,"  resumed  Plum- 
mer. "  Casey's  the  man.  You  see,  it's 
just  this  way :  in  the  first  place,  he's  got 
a  million  dollar  mine  there,  and  is,  ac- 
cordingly, a  rich  man.  He  is  therefore 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  State, 
and  fit  to  be  governor,  senator,  or  any- 
thing else.  Then  again,  his  vein  runs 
with*the  lay  of  the  hill  right  up  into  the 
reservation.  I  estimate  that  he's  only 
got  the  lengths  of  two  locations,  about 
three  thousand  feet,  to  work  out  before 
he  will  be  right  on  the  reservation 
ground. 

"  Now,  of  course  he  wants  to  follow 
that  vein  as  far  as  it  leads;  that's  a  cer- 
tainty. The  only  way  he  can  do  it  is  by 
getting  the  reservation  opened.  That 
commits  him  to  the  side  of  a  bill  in  the 
legislature  introduced  to  that  end., 
Casey,  also,  is  a  miner,  and  his  candi- 
dacy will  take  well  with  the  mining 
class.  I  believe  he  will  spend  money  to 
get  himself  elected,  too." 

Baldin  stroked  his  beard  contempla- 
tively, gazing  meanwhile  upon  the  floor. 

"  What  were  you  going  to  say  about 
forming  a  company?  "  he  asked. 

"  Well,  I  was  going  to  say  this,"  re- 
turned Plummer.  "  We  want  to  organ- 
ize a  company  to  prospect  that  reserva- 
tion and  locate  all  the  ledges  we  can 
find  on  it.  We'll  do  this  on  the  quiet, 
starting  to  work  just  as  soon  as  Casey 
is  elected.  The  same  company,  of 
course,  will  have  to  make  a  strong  pull' 
to  get  the  old  man  seated  and  put  up 
money  to  do  it.  The  company  will  have 
men  hired  to  go  over  the  reservation 
and  sink  holes  on  all  the  lodes  they  can 
find,  and  on  the  day  it  is  opened  we  will 
be  in  possession  of  about  all  the  min- 
eral on  it  that's  worth  having.  What 
we  don't  want  of  it  to  work  ourselves, 
we  can  sell.  ^ 

"We'll  make  a  written  agreement 
with  Casey  that  he  shall  own  one  half 
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of  everything  we  locate,  including  the 
reservation  side  of  his  vein,  and  we'll 
undertake  to  elect  him  governor.  He'll 
fall  in  with  that  all  right;  he  has  all 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  and  there's 
no  reason  why  he  shouldn't.'' 

"  That's  a  grand  scheme,"  comment- 
ed Baldin,  "  if  it'll  only  work — if  we  can 
only  pull  it  through." 

"  There's  no  reason  why  we  can't  pull 
it  through.  We'll  pull  it  through  all 
right,"  reiterated  Plummer,  somewhat 
heated  at  Baldin's  seeming  failure  to 
hecome  inspired  by  the  project.  ^^  All 
it  needs  is  a  little  get  up.  Now  I  want 
you  to  stir  about  and  get  together  men 
to  start  the  company.  Take  only  men 
who  have  money  and  are  willing  to  put 
it  up.  Let  them  into  the  scheme,  of 
course;  but  keep  it  a  close  secret  from 
every  one  else." 

Thus  in  the  crater  of  involved  plot, 
of  intricate  and  subtle  machinations, 
was  this  Casey  governorship  boom  con- 
ceived  and  boiled  for  public  feasting. 

Those  who  partake  of  it  later  may 
fancy  that  in  their  use  of  that  corner- 
stone of  civil  right,  the  elective  fran- 
chise, they  are  exercising  the  uncramped 
will  of  American  freemen.  And  yet,  if 
at  the  same  time  that  the  above  detailed 
conference  was  in  progress  in  the 
county  court  house  in  Helena,  those 
voters  could  have  looked  into  another 
oflfice  somewhere  in  Butte  or  Great  Falls, 
they  might,  perhaps,  in  the  communion 
of  some  other  two  or  three  persons,  have 
perceived  the  birth  of  the  boom  of  the 
nominee  who  should  oppose  the  candi- 
dacy of  Mr.  Casey.  But  the  genesis  of 
great  things  and  events  is  often  ob- 
scured in  the  haze  of  their  primordial 
ether. 

A  month  had  elapsed  since  the  last 
related  incident  in  the  office  of  Sheriff 
Plummer,  and  Casey  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  vigorous  activities  at  his  mine. 

Upon  his  disengaging  it  from  the 
legal  webs  which  had  entangled  it,  he 
abolished  the  appellation  of  Jackpot  and 
substituted  the  more  euphonious  cogno- 
men of  '^  Lone  Hand." 

This  latter  compound — since  he  must 
needs  select  a  name  from  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  gaming  table — ^lie  declared 
to  be  expressive  of  the  isolation  in 
which  he  prosecuted  the  work  of  dis- 


covery, as  well  as  the  "  big  stake  at  the 
end  of  the  game  "  which  had  inspired 
him  to  "  go  it  alone." 

The  scene  about  the  Lone  Hand  mine, 
therefore,  was  one  of  industry.  About 
twenty  men  were  at  work  there,  some  of 
whom  were  engaged  in  developing  the 
vein,  while  the  others  were  taking  ore 
out  of  the  shaft. 

It  was  Casey's  purpose  to  uncover  the 
ore  body  to  considerable  length,  and 
only  take  out  sufficient  of  the  mineral 
to  defray  the  expenses  incident  to  such 
operations.  It  was  his  desire  to  show 
the  world  that  he  had  a  great  mine. 
Another  wish  he  had  was  to  satisfy  the 
officials  of  the  First  National  Bank  that 
he  had  such  a  property. 

The  cashier  of  that  bank  had  told  him 
that  if  he  could  demonstrate  that  the 
Lone  Hand  vein  was  what  he  claimed  it 
to  be,  the  bank  could  sell  the  mine,  or  a 
controlling  interest  in  it,  to  English 
capitalists  with  whom  it  was  in  corre- 
spondence. But  first  he  must  show  what 
he  had  there,  for  English  experts  would 
only  iigure  on  a  mine  according  to  the 
ore  in  sight. 

Casey,  therefore,  was  a  busy  man.  He 
had  triumphed  over  his  enemies  and, 
thanks  to  a  loan  from  his  newly  made 
friend  Drake,  he  had  rid  himself  of  debt 
and  his  property  of  incumbrances. 

But  poor  Drake!  What  had  become 
of  him?  Casev  had  not  seen  him  since 
the  night  of  the  day  he  had  so  gener- 
ously loaned  him  the  money,  though  a 
whole  month  had  elapsed  and  he  had 
searched  for  him  industriously.  Sud- 
denly Drake  had  dropped  from  sight  as 
though  he  had  sunk  into  the  bottom  of 
some  wet  shaft. 

"  He  hed  a  few  dollars,  poor  fellow,  Oi 
suppose,"  soliloquized  Casey,  "an'  Oi 
suppose  he  wint  off  on  a  spree.  Poor 
divil,  Oi  reckon  he's  wan  av  thim  min 
thot  prosperity  kills — an'  there's  a  sight 
loike  him." 

^^  Ah,  Mr.  Casey?  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Casey.  How  are  you,  sir?  "  said  a  mild 
masculine  voice  from  the  direction  of 
the  head  of  the  trail,  and  Casey,  stand- 
ing on  the  level  beside  the  dump,  turned 
round  to  see  approaching  hira  the  smil- 
ing visage  of  Mr.  Baldin,  looking  glossy 
through  its  reddish  brown  hair. 

Casey  placed  his  palm  over  the  bowl 
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of  his  pipe  and  withdrew  it  from  his 
lips,  his  blue  eyes  starting  in  their  sock- 
ets and  looking  like  two  big  settings  of 
turquoise. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Casey,. I'm  glad  to  see  you, 
sir,"  went  on  Baldin  by  way  of  pressing 
his  salutation. 

**  Phat's  the  trouble  now,  but?  ''  asked 
Casey  in  response. 

Baldin  laughed  in  a  forced  way  and 
said  that  there  was  no  trouble  at  all  that 
he  had  heard  of. 

^"^  Well,  there  was  some  trouble  awhoile 
ago,'*  returned  Casey,  ^^and  if  Oi  kin 
belave  the  sthatemints  made  to  me  as 
bein'  corrict,  yez  w^r  the  principal  wan 
thot  got  me  into  it.'' 

"  What  was  that  about  ?  That  law- 
suit? "  asked  Baldin. 

^^  Yez  called  the  turn  the  fust  crack 
out'n  th'  box,"  responded  Casey;  "it 
wor  nothin'  else  but  thot  suit." 

"Well,  Mr.  Casey,"  responded  Bal- 
din, "  if  you  think  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  that,  I  want  you  to  rid  your  mind 
of  that  idea  right  off." 

Casey  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  man 
and  squinted  keenly.  "  Well,  sur,"  he 
said,  "  Oi  heard  a  virry  different  story." 

"  You  heard  that  I  sent  around  and 
bought  up  the  claims  against  you,  didn't 
you?  "  asked  Baldin. 

"  That's  what  Oi  did,  sur." 

"Well,  there's  nothing  in  that,  Mr. 
Casey,  to  get  offended  at,"  declared  Bal- 
din. "  That's  my  business,  dealing  in 
commercial  paper  and  real  estate.  An 
open  account,  such  as  were  those  claims, 
is  not  different  from  a  note  or  a  bill  of 
exchange.  I've  saved  dozens  of  poor 
souls  from  being  pressed  to  the  wall  by 
getting  men  to  buy  their  paper,  which 
those  who  held  it  couldn't  afford  to  hold 
any  longer,  and  those  who  bought  it 
could. 

"  I  bought  those  accounts  for  Sheriff 
Plummer.  He  didn't  tell  mc  he  wanted 
them  to  bring  suit  against  you;  if  I'd 
known  that  I  wouldn't  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  He  told  me  he  had 
a  little  money  to  invest,  and  asked  if  I 
knew  of  any  good  paper  he  could  buy. 
I  went  around  to  see  what  the  mer- 
chants had  to  sell,  and  all  of  them 
shoved  at  me  these  claims  against  you. 

"I  knew  you  and  had  faith  in  your 
mine,  for  I  had  just  seen  you  and  you 


had  told  me  it  was  all  right;  so  I  bought 
them  and  sold  them  to  Plummer.  I 
haven't  an  idea  why  he  brought  suit 
against  you  right  away,  but  I  suppose 
he  found  he  needed  the  money  and  had 
to  force  collection." 

"  Oi  see,"  said  Casey,  relighting  his 
pipe.  "  An'  thin  it  war  Mr.  Plummer 
who  was  the  party  in  intrist  in  thot  af- 
fair, an'  not  Mr.  Vickery,  as  was  named 
in  the  papers." 

"  Oh,  no,  it  was  Plummer,"  replied 
Baldin,  with  much  apparent  frankness. 
"  Vickery's  only  a  young  fellow  around 
town.  I  suppose  Plummer  used  Vick- 
ery's name  because  he  didn't  want  to 
appear  in  the  business,  being  the  sheriff, 
you  know.  But  it  was  a  dirty  shame, 
Mr.  Casey,"  continued  the  man,  his 
voice  pitched  in  a  denunciatory  and 
sympathetic  key,  "and  I  shall  never 
trust  Plummer  in  any  such  business 
again;  because  if  a  few  tricks  like  that 
were  to  be  played  on  me  and  get  noised 
about  town,  it  would  injure  my  business 
standing." 

"  Well,  sur,"  said  Casey,  "  Oi'm  glad 
yez  hev  ixonerated  yessilf  in  moi  istima- 
tion.  Oi  am  a  rasonable  mon  an'  Oi 
will  accipt  a  rasonable  excuse,  an'  it 
sames  thot  yez  give  it.  Oi  can't  say  thot 
Oi'm  much  sthruck  with  thot  bill  buyin' 
business  av  yours,  but  they  say  it  takes 
all  sorts  av  min  to  mak  up  the  wourld, 
an'  Oi  suppose  it  taks  all  sorts  av  busi- 
nesses to  mak  up  the  bulk  av  industry." 

"You're  right  about  that,  Mr. 
Casey,"  chuckled  Baldin,  "and  I  was 
just  thinking  as  I  \^as  coming  along 
what  a  chance  for  industry  there  would 
be  if  we  could  only  get  the  Indians 
moved  off  that  reservation  and  get  that 
land  thrown  open  to  settlement ;  get  the 
mineral  lands  on  it,  anyway,  so  fixed 
that  industrious  labor  might  get  a 
chance  to  employ  itself  on  them,  and 
men  find  work,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
country  be  increased." 

"  There's  no  doubt  thot  the  riserva- 
tion  should  be  opened,"  returned  Casey; 
"  at  laste  thot  the  mineral  lands  should 
be  opened.  Oi  don't  think  onybody 
wants  to  go  up  in  thim  hUls  an'  live;  as 
fer  cultivatin',  there's  all  the  land 
naded  for  thot  purpose  in  the  valley.  Oi 
wad  join  a  petition  ony  toime  to  hilp  git  , 
the  land  thrown  open." 
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This  utterance  appeared  to  aflEect  the 
flow  of  Mr.  Baldin^s  spirits  in  such  a 
way  as  to  drive  them  into  a  highly  atten- 
uated and  rarefied  consistency.  Every 
part  of  his  body  showed  signs  of  such 
suffusion.  Hi^  brown  eyes  assumed  a 
clearer  polish,  his  voice  a  firmer  .ring, 
his  mind  more  pertness,  and  his  step  a 
nimbleness  that  approached  the  spry. 

^*  Mr.  Casey/^  he  said,  "  if  you  were 
governor  wouldn't  you  work  to  get  that 
reservation  opened?  ^^ 

"Divil  d'ye  moind  what  Oi  wad  do 
war  Oi  the  governor/'  returned  Casey. 
"  Yez  may  as  well  ax  me  the  style  av  me 
flyin*  if  Oi  war  an  angel.  If  Oi  war 
Prisident  av  the  United  States,  or  jailer 
at  the  city  hall,  Oi'd  be  in  favor  av  open- 
in*  thot  riservation.'* 

The  suppleness  of  Baldin's  muscles 
continued. 

*'  rU  be  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Casey,** 
he  said.  *^  There's  a  movement  on  foot 
right  now  to  make  you  governor  at  the 
next  election.  It's  got  up  by  the  people 
who  want  the  reservation  opened/* 

Casey  withdrew  the  pipe  from  his  lips 
and  looked  sharply  at  his  visitor.  "  Yez 
come  a  long  distance  to  git  here,  sur/' 
he  said. 

**  Yes,  Mr.  Casey,  it  must  be  thirty  or 
thirty  five  miles  from  Helena  up  here, 
isn*tit?** 

'*  War  it  ony  business  thot  brot  yez, 
sur,  or  did  yez  come  fer  inspiction?** 
asked  Casey. 

"  Well,  yes ;  there  was  a  little  business 
that  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about,**  re- 
plied Baldin.  "You  see,  Mr.  Casey, 
you*ve  got  a  big  property  here,  and  in  a 
short  time  you  are  going  to  work  a  great 
many  men.  Especially  if  the  reserva- 
tion is  opened,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
deal  of  activity  going  on  around  here. 

"  Now,  there's  got  to  be  a  town  here; 
whether  it  will  be  in  Blind  Bear  Can- 
yon or  down  in  Talcose  Valley,  there*s 
got  to  be  a  town,  certain.  I  see  at  the 
land  office  that  you've  taken  up  for 
placer  and  other  purposes  all  the  land  in 
the  canyon  and  around  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  in  the  valley.  You  have 
therefore  all  the  level  land  close  to  the 
mine  that  could  be  valuable  for  a  town 
site. 

"  Now,  I  thought  you  might  set  oflE  a 
piece. of  this  land  and  sell  it  to  me  at  a 


certain  price  with  the  understanding 
that  it  is  to  be  ploFtted  and  sold  off  in 
lots.  Give  me  a  deed  for  it  and  1*11  give 
you  back  a  mortgage  for  the  full  amount 
of  the  agreed  purchase  sum,  the  price 
divided  by  the  number  of  lots,  and  each 
lot  bearing  a  part  of  the  debt.  * 

"  I'll  undertake  to  sell  the  lots,  and 
as  I  sell  them  I'll  pay  you  the  sum  of  the 
debt  apportioned  to  that  lot.  Then  I'll 
give  the  purchaser  a  deed  to  the  lot  and 
you  release  the  mortgage  on  it  and  he 
will  have  a  clear  title.** 

Casey  looked  thoughtful  as  the  propo- 
sition was  being  unfolded,  and  rq>lied 
that  he  was  "  not  a  imon  virry  much  ac- 
customed to  business,**  and  that  he 
didn't  believe  he  had  clearly  caught  all 
the  ideas. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Baldin,  in  ample  de- 
tail and  with  a  prolixity  fitting  to  the 
diffused  elaborateness  thereof,  reex- 
pou'nded  the  entire  scheme. 

"  What  you  give  me,  Mr.  Casey,**  he 
said  in  conclusion,  "  is  merely  an  option 
upon  the  land  for  a  definite  period  at  a 
stated  price.  You  can't  but  be  the 
gainer  all  the  way  through;  it  costs  you 
no  trouble,  for  I  do  all  the  work  and 
stand  all  the  expense  of  advertising  and 
getting  people  on  the  land. 

"  Every  one  who  settles  in  the  town 
makes  the  other  lots  more  valuable,  and 
if  I  don't  sell  them  all  by  the  end  of  the 
time  that  the  mortgage  is  to  run,  cancel 
the  mortgage,  and  that  is  an  end  to  it. 
The  land  you  then  have  is,  by  reason  of 
the  presence  of  the  people  in  the  town, 
worth  perhaps  a  dozen  times  as  much  as 
it  was  when  the  mortgage  was  made.** 

Although  Casey  was  a  passive  man, 
somewhat  callous  to  most  things  which 
appeal  to  {he  natures  of  others,  yet  he 
was  susceptible  to  impressions  on  the 
side  of  interest. 

He  saw  in  Baldin*s  plan  advantages 
to  himself,  and  though  he  reposed  little 
confidence  in  the  promoter,  he  did  not 
see  how  he  could  be  swindled  in  the  en- 
terprise. 

Accordingly,  he  consented  to  the  ar- 
rangement, and  a  few  days  thereafter 
the  necessary  legal  papers  were. drawn 
and  passed,  the  site  was  plotted,  and  the 
town  of  Casey,  "  named  in  honor  of  the 
discoverer  and  developer  of  the  great 
Lone  Hand  Mine,**  was  spread  into  ex- 
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istence  as  a  settlement,  and  so  prepared 
to  enteY  upon  its  place  on  the  maps  of 
Montana  and  the  annals  of  the  world. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

A  SETBACK  FOR  THE   SHERIFF. 

In  a  mining  country  all  industry  cen- 
ters in  mines.  Investing  capital  seeks 
in  them  a  source  of  profit,  banks  loan 
funds  upon  their  security,  and  the  mer- 
chants of  the  towns  set  aside  their  sav- 
ings to  "grub  stake ^^  prospectors  in 
their  quest  for  veins,  and  to  sustain 
them  in  the  development  stages  when 
the  veins  are  found. 

In  such  a  country  that  great  reser- 
voir obtaining  in  other  regions  for  the 
emptying  of  money  from  the  channels 
of  industry,  namely,  land  value,  is  not 
extensively  a  subject  of  speculation  and 
does  not  engage  the  bulk  of  the  spare 
money  of  the  community.  Land  value 
in  a  mining  district  is  a  precarious  quan- 
tity. It  lacks  there  its  chief  element  of 
value,  namely  stability — the  certainty 
that  future  generations  will  desire  ac- 
cess to  the  land  to  make  it  productive 
by  their  labors. 

Who  can  tell  when  the  deepest  mine 
will  peter  out,  or  when  the  strongest 
vein  will  pinch  away  in  gangue?  And 
when  they  do,  the  vital,  life  feeding  fluid 
of  the  camp  is  shut  off,  and  the  town 
becomes  a  mere  mass  of  wreckage  and 
flotsam  on  the  deserted  beaches  of  the 
world. 

In  a  mining  center,  therefore,  the 
vicissitudes  and  caprices  of  the  industry 
are  understood,  along  with  its  perform- 
ances and  its  possibilities.  As  all  other 
lines  are  incident  to  and  dependent 
upon  it,  so  are  those  engaged  in  other 
lines  always  ready  to  listen  to  recitals 
of  new  opportunities  at  ventures  in  its 
exploitation. 

When,  therefo/e,  Mr.  Baldin  went  in 
search  of  persons  to  compose  his  com- 
pany, he  did  not  meet  with  the  difficul- 
ties he  might  have  experienced  had  he 
gone  upon  such  a  quest  in  communities 
less  addicted  to  the  gamble  of  mining. 
In  fact,  those  persons  upon  whom  he 
waited  were  exceedingly  solicitous  to  en- 
gage in  the  enterprise. 

The  whole  State  was  at  that  time  agi- 
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.tated  concerning  the  great  strike  at  the 
Lone  Hand.  As  facts  of  the  discovery 
were  meager,  owing  to  the  taciturn  dis- 
position of  the  owner,  fable  furnished 
what  truth  had  failed  to  yield,  and  ears 
were  titillated  by  statements  which,  had 
they  been  correct,  would  have  fixed  the 
Lone  Hand  the  richest  mining  property 
in  the  Eockies. 

But  whether  they  were  correct  or  not 
was  of  small  moment  with  Mr.  Baldin. 
That  they  were  believed  was  sufficient 
for  the  service  of  his  ends,  and  as  the 
narratives  rippled  away  from  their  cen- 
ters, Mr.  Baldin  sustained  them  before 
successive  auditors  upon  the  authority 
of  their  relators. 

The  gentlemen  he  procured  to  be- 
come interested  in  what  he  called  the 
Blind  Bear  Mining  Conipany  were 
Messrs.  McGonigal,  general  store  keep- 
er; Kicney,  saloon  keeper;  Dinklespiel, 
hardware  merchant;  and  Dorsey,  hotel 
keeper.  These  persons  were  identically 
those  who  had  made  it  possible  for 
Sheriif  Plummer  to  undertake  his  coup 
against  Casey;  but  now  that  the  latter 
had  become  "one  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  State  "  and  a  large  buyer  of  the 
classes  of  merchandise  of  which  they 
were  severally  venders,  being  respect- 
ively conscious  that  their  conduct  had 
given  him  offense,  they  wished  to  re- 
store themselves  in  his  esteem;  accord- 
ingly they  subscribed  liberally  to  a  proj- 
ect in  which  they  were  told  he  was  to 
be  largely  interested.  Tliey  pledged 
themselves  to  stand  stanchly  by  him  in 
the  nominating  convention,  and  to  work 
for  his  success  when  he  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  governorship. 

At  the  same  time,  too,  and  on  the 
effervescence  of  the  Lone  Hand  furor, 
the  town  of  Casey  slid  off  its  ways  and 
splashed  into  geography  and  history. 
Lithography  assisted  in  the  event,  and 
the  boards  about  Helena  became  billed 
with  bright  colors  teUing  of  the  near 
future  greatness  of  Casey. 

"  Keep  your  eye  on  Casey  ^'  was  the 
admonitive  inscription  pasted  against 
fence  and  wall,  directed  to  those  who 
might  be  stirred  to  speculation  of  the 
real  estate  sort ;  and  it  is  related  that  in 
the  zeal  with  which  Mr.  Baldin  burned 
fop  the  advancement  of  the  new  town, 
ho  permitted  the  rumor  to  get  abroad 
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that  the  Big  Feet  reservation  was  surely; 
to  be  opened  some  time,  and  that  when 
it  was  so  opened  Casey  commanded  the 
key  to  the  position.  In  short,  Casey  was 
destined  to  become  the  greatest  inland 
city  between  Spokahe  and  St.  Paul. 

Such  a  campaign  as  that  was !  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  securing  at  the 
hands  of  the  Democratic  State  conven- 
tion the  nomination  of  Hichael  Casey 
for  the  governorship.  And  so  Michael 
Casey,  "  the  horny  handed  miner,"  as 
he  was  called,  became  vested  with  candi- 
dacy for  the  highest  office  in  the  popular 
gift.  Of  humble  birth,  this  Casey, 
grown  under  the  thatched  roof  of  Irish 
peasantry,  oppressed  by  class  prejudice, 
and  denied  by  operation  of  law  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  in  his  native 
land,  had  in  this  country  of  his  adoption 
dignity,  power,  and  greatness  thrust, 
upon  him. 

A  remarkable  phase  of  the  affair  was 
that  Casey,  over  thirty  miles  away  in  his 
mountain  fastness,  knew  nothing  of  the 
forces  at  work  in  Helena  on  his  behalf. 
The  statement  made  to  him  by  Baldin 
concerning  the  movement  to  get  him 
the  governorship  he  had  not  believed, 
regarding  it  as  mere  flippancy  and  persi- 
flage, too  preposterous  to  waste  atten- 
tion upon.  When,  therefore,  Casey,  on 
the  day  following  the  adjournment  of 
the  convention,  hove  into  Helena  and 
hitched  his  mule  in  front  of  the  New 
York  House,  his  eyes  met  a  flaring 
stringer  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and 
upon  it  a  picture  of  a  puckered  mouthed 
man  with  square  cut  chin  whiskers  and 
an  aged  look. 

Casey  gazed  upon  the  thing  flapping 
in  the  wind.  He  could  read  but  imper- 
fectly at  best,  and,  unwilling  to  rely 
upon  his  own  deciphering  of  the  words, 
he  addressed  a  near  by  newsboy : 
Say,  b'y,  what's  thot?'' 
That's  a  banner,'*  replied  the  lad 
pertly. 

"Faith,  Oi  know  it's  a  banner;  but 
what  Oi  mane  is,  what  is  it  there  for? 
What  does  it  say  on  it  ?  Oi  ain't  got  me 
glasses  wid  me  an'  Oi  can't  see  the  read- 
in'  av  it  very  well.'' 

'^  It  reads,"  the  boy  replied :  *' '  Regu- 
lar Democratic  Nominee  for  Governor, 
Michael  Casey.'  And  underneath  it 
says, '  The  Hornv  Handed  Miner.' " 
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"  Phat  th'  divil  I "  exclaimed  Casey, 
as  with  lowered  head  he  shot  off  up  the 
street.  The  remainder  of  his  utterance 
was  lost  in  mutterings  too  indistinct  to 
be  heard. 

He  had  not  moved  far,  however,  when 
the  "  glad  hand  "  was  extended  to  him 
by  Under  Sheriff  Jim  Arnold,  who  es- 
pied him  in  the  distance  and  came  scur- 
rying forward,  his  face  blooming  with 
smiles.  Shaking  vigorously  the  old 
man's  "  horny  hand,"  he  congratulated 
him  on  his  nomination. 

"And  didn't  you  meet  our  commit- 
tee? ''  he  inquired. 

"  What  committee?  "  asked  Casey. 
"  What  do  yez  mane,  mon?  What  does 
it  all  mane?" 

"Our  notification  committee,  what 
left  last  night  to  go  to  the  mine  to  tell 
you  about  your  nomination.  They  left 
in  a  two  hoss  buckboard  and  took  the 
valley  road.  I  reckon  you  must've  come 
in  the  other  way,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Oi  don't  want  ony  nomination,"  re- 
turned Casey,  disregarding  the  question. 
"Oi'm  not  a  fit  mon  for  a  place  loik 
thot.  Oi  niver  mad  ony  requist  for  sich 
priferments.  All  thot  Oi  ax  is  to  be  lit 
alone." 

"Oh,  but  you've  got  to  have  it! "  de- 
clared Arnold.  "  You've  got  it  now  and 
you'll  be  the  next  governor  of  Montana 
sure." 

"  To  ^vllom  am  Oi  inditid  for  this  cile- 
bration,  ony  way?  "  asked  Casey.  "  Oi'm 
sure  Oi  niver  spoke  to  ony  wan  in  moi 
life  aboot  sich  a  notion." 

"  Well,  the  man  that's  done  it  all  and 
who's  your  best  friend  in  the  State,  Mr. 
Casey,  is  Henry  Plunimer,  the  sher- 
iff; and  after  him  comes  Caesar  Baldin," 
declared  Arnold  in  a  tone  of  confidence. 

Casey  paused  in  his  walk  and  turned 
on  the  man  one  of  his  peculiar  looks, 
characteristic  of  him  when  stirred  by 
suspicion  and  doubt.  He  was  about  to 
make  reply  when  some  one  beside  them 
shouted,  "  Here's  Governor  Casey! " 
"  Hurrah  for  the  next  Governor  of  Mon- 
tana !  "  yelled  some  one  else,  and  a  gen- 
eral shouting  from  a  crowd  of  men  fol- 
lowed. 

Dozens  of  hands  were  tErust  a?  Casey, 
his  own  unwilling  one  was  grabbed  and 
nearly  wrung  off,  and  his  person  was 
seized,  lifted  upon  stout  shoulders,  and 
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wth  a  whoop  and  a  hurrah  he  was  hus- 
tled up  stairs  and  set  down  in  a  chair 
upon  a  platform,  in  front  of  which,  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  room,  he  managed 
to  spell  out  of  lettering  upon  the  wall, 
"  Headquarters  Democratic  Central 
Committee/* 

A  man  beside  Casey  arose  and  made 
some  remarks  to  the  seated  crowd, 
whereupon  he  introduced  Casey  as  tke 
**  next  goverjior  of  Montana,  who  will 
now  address  you/' 

Casey  did  not  rise  to  respond,  but  sat 
there  looking  very  pale  and  confused. 
The  company,  after  having  lightened  it- 
self of  a  volume  of  cheers  emitted  at  the 
close  of  the  introductory  address,  waited 
in  a  pause  full  of  suspense,  and  finding 
that  the  guest  still  did  not  rise,  it  began 
to  manifest  restlessness  and  set  up  the 
cry  of  "  Speech  1  ** 

As  the  clamor  did  not  subside,  Casey 
got  upon  his  feet.  His  utterance  is  said 
to  have  been  something  like  this: 

"  Oi  don't  want  to  be  onplisint,  for 
the  most  av  yez  are  strangers  to  me. 
Yez  all  same  suddenly  to  hev  a  dale  av 
intrist  in  mesilf ;  an'  though  Oi'm  after 
makin'  out  the  raison  av  it,  yit  f er  the 
loif e  av  me  Oi  can  see  but  the  wan  soide. 
Oi  see  on  the  fince  as  Oi  came  along  up 
the  strate  a  bit  av  a  yellow  slip  av  a 
posther  radin',  *  Kape  yez  Oi  on  Casey.' 
Now  Oi  can't  onderstond  how  any  wan 
will  git  paid  fer  kapin'  tlier  oye  on 
Casey;  but  it's  me  deliberate  opinyan 
thot  if  there's  pay  in  it  onywhere  Casey 
will  git  the  bulk  av  it  fer  kapin'  his  oye 
an  thim." 

A  titter  went  round  the  crowd  as  the 
speaker  thus  concluded  and  sat  down. 

In  the  strained  silence  which  fol- 
lowed, the  first  slight  sibilance  of  a  hiss 
sizzed  from  among  the  gathering,  as 
though  some  one  had  got  hold  of  a  cord 
on  a  steam  valve  and  was  just  beginning 
to  pull.  Thereupon  Under  Sheriff  Jim 
Arnold  arose  and  in  a  loud  voice  moved 
that  the  meeting  adjourn  to  that  alcove 
essentially  a  part  of  every  Western  po- 
litical headquarters,  namely,  the  bar, 
there  to  discuss  the  health  of  '^  Michael 
Casey,  next  governor  of  Montana. 
fAnd;"  the  speaker  added,  « I'll  foot  the 
bill." 

A  peal  of  applause  fulminated 
through  the  apartment  for  "Michael 


Casey,  next  governor  of  Montana," 
whereupon  there  was  a  shuffling  of 
chairs  and  scraping  of  feet,  laughter, 
and  the  buzz  of  voices,  and  the  company 
had  broken  ranks. 

White  aproned  negro  waiters — ^almost 
the  only  negroes  in  Montana — ^were 
busied  everywhere  with  their  beverages, 
and  good  fellowship  and  conviviality 
abounded. 

But  the  proverbial  "older  heads,"  with 
which  every  aggregation  of  individuals 
is  equipped,  saw  clearly  that  their  can- 
didate would  have  to  be  brought  more 
into  sjrmpathy  with  the  body  which  was 
"  making  his  fight."  It  was  anomalous 
and  strange  to  have  a  candidate  whom  a 
party  must  needs  coach  and  groom  be- 
fore he  could  be  got  to  move  with  the 
procession,  for  usually  they  ride  before 
the  band. 

But  somehow  or  other  the  Democracy 
had  fixed  upon  such  a  selection,  and  it 
must  be  made  tlie  best  of,  else  the  rest 
of  the  ticket  would  be  sacrificed;  and 
"  our  man  "  must  be  brought  into  har- 
mony with  his  canvass  before  "the  other 
side  gets  on  to  it  and  fixes  things  to 
take  advantage  of  our  predicament." 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Klein,  cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  was  suggested  by 
some  one  as  the  man  of  all  men  in  town 
who  possessed  the  largest  share  of 
Casey's  confidence,  and  who  might, 
therefore,  be  expected  to  exert  with  him 
the  greatest  influence. 

Mr.  Klein  was  sent  for.  He  came  up 
the  stairs,  bis  long  flaxen  whiskers, 
white  plug  hat,  and  light  overcoat  suited 
to  the  sober  aspect  of  his  countenance, 
withal  looking  like  a  consulting  physi- 
cian called  in  upon  a  serious  case.  A 
few  minutes  thereafter  Mr.  Klein  was 
behind  a  glass  full  of  red  fluid  held  in 
his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  fore- 
finger he  was  beating  a  tattoo  upon  the 
coat  sleeve  of  Casey  in  earnest  remon- 
strance and  ad\'ice  to  "  Go  right  along; 
don't  yon  back  out;  you  keep  ahead. 
ril  stand  by  you.  You'll  be  all  right," 
and  "  You'll  be  elected,  sure." 

"Well,  Mr.  Klein,"  returned  Casey, 
"  from  the  f urst  yez  shown  a  great  dale 
av  intrist  in  mesilf  an'  me  affairs,  an' 
Oi've  always  found  yez  honest.  It  wad 
be  sthrange  if  Oi  didn't  trust  yez  in  the 
prisint  business,  an'  act  upon  what  yez 
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say.  Through  your  good  offices,  there- 
fore, Oi  will  aceipt  the  nommynation, 
an'  Oi  expict  in  future  Oi  shall  hev  to 
call  upon  yez  for  more  advice  thon  Oi 
hev  in  the  past/' 

Great  jubilation  followed  this  an- 
nouncement, and  the  evening  was  spent 
in  speechmaking  and  guzzling,  punc- 
tured by  huzzas  and  the  cracking  of 
friendly  glasses.  The  entire  company 
became  mellowed  by  the  repeated  pota- 
tions, and  what  started  as  a  political 
love  feast  ended  as  a  mere  carousal  and 
drinking  bout,  from  which  many  of  the 
revelers  were  rolled  away  in  crapulent 
confusion. 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  Honorable 
Casey.  He  found  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity of  making  his  exit  long  before 
the  festivities  became  an  orgy,  and  just 
at  the  moment  that  Sheriff  Plummer 
was  in  the  act  of  adding  his  presence  to 
those  in  the  quarters. 

But  Casey  was  not  thus  to  escape  con- 
tact with  the  sheriff  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
County.  To  that  very  puissant  person 
was  due  the  inception  of  the  Casey 
boom. 

The  scheme  had  been  carefully  han- 
dled, assiduously  and  insidiously 
pushed,  and  it  had  matured  in  victory. 
Quite  naturally,  Sheriff  Plummer,  and 
along  with  him  Mr.  Baldin,  felt  that 
their  activities  were  fitting  to  receive 
very  pronounced  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  the  candidate. 

The  reluctance  of  Casey  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunities  of  advancement 
thus  proffered  him  was  a  circumstance 
unanticipated  and  in  a  degree  discon- 
certing to  those  who  had  arranged  to 
lay  the  candidate  under  a  ban  of  obliga- 
tion to  themselves,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  enabled  Casey  to  enter  the  arena 
entirely  free  of  ^'  entangling  alliances.'' 

The  promoters  of  Casey's  nomination 
would  not  have  had  it  thus.  Had  it  oc- 
curred to  them  at  the  time  they  were 
contemplating  a  candidate  that  there 
might  be  the  slightest  indisposition  on 
the  part  of  Casey  to  allow  his  name  to  be 
used  for  such  an  office,  nay,  that  he 
would  not  have  fulsomely  expressed  his 
gratitude  and  his  debt  to  all  those  who 
had  assisted  in  his  success — ^had  there 
been  a  vapor  of  such  thought  arising  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  generating 


his  campaign — they  would  instantly 
have  "  wiped  him  off  the  slate." 

But,  as  Plummer  said,  "Casey  is  a 
pick  and  shovel  Irishman,  and  he'll  be 
wax  in  our  hands."  It  was  this  view  of 
Mr.  Casey's  pliability  as  well  as  of  the 
interests  with  which  he  was  bound  up 
(which  interests  coincided  most  perfect- 
ly with  those  of  his  sponsors),  that 
moved  their  exertions  in  his  behalf;  nob 
this  alone,  but  made  them  so  positive  of 
his  subsequent  conduct  that  they  did 
not  even  trouble  themselves  to  under- 
take an  expedition  to  the  Lone  Hand  to 
impress  him  with  the  fact  of  liis  immi- 
nent entry  into  politics,  or  to  consult 
him  concerning  his  attitude  in  regard 
to  such  project. 

The  conspirators  made  their  mistake 
in  not  very  thoroughly  probing  this 
point  prior  to  the  assemblage  of  the 
nominating  convention.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Baldin  had,  in  a  faint,  indecisive  way, 
attempted  it  on  that  day  of  the  town 
site  talk  at  the  mine. 

But  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
thrust  off  the  subject  by  the  incredulity 
of  the  old  man,  and  he  had  endured  the 
thrust  as  the  natural  sequence  of  what 
he  thought  must  seem  to  Casey  the  im- 
probable character  of  the  proposition. 

When  the  fact  of  this  parry  was  re- 
ported to  Plummer,  he  expressed  him- 
self as  being  dissatisfied  that  the  full 
facts  were  not  forced  upon  the  proposed 
nominee  and  his  entire  homage  exacted 
and  received.  But  though  displeased, 
Plummer's  mind  was  not  affected  as  to 
his  conception  of  Casey's  character,  and 
he  did  not  feel  that  the  matter  was  so 
serious  as  to  necessitate  his  riding  thirty 
miles  to  arrange  it  in  person. 

Indeed,  he  felt  that  perhaps  it  were 
best  he  should  remain  away  until  he 
had,  by  doing  somewhat,  demonstrated 
to  Casey  what  it  was  in  his  power  to  do. 

The  old  miner  knew  that  he  had  latelv 
drawn  him  into  a  lawsuit,  and  if  he 
should  approach  him  upon  any  proposi- 
tion callinsf  for  his  consent,  it  might  be 
that  he  would  refuse  to  give  ear  to  it. 
Whereas,  after  the  work  of  the  conven- 
tion should  be  completed,  and  Casey 
should  be  shown  that  the  governorship 
was  within  his  reach,  he  would  be  filled 
with  gratitude  to  those  who  had  thus 
operated  to  his  benefit.    He  would  be 
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afraid  to  deny  them  any  request  lest 
thereby  he  should  provoke  them  into 
sacrificing  his  chances  for  ultimate  suc- 
cess. 

Being  himself  the  initiative  of  the 
Casey  movement,  and  Casey  being  an 
ignorant  and,  in  his  estimation,  a  vacu- 
ous person,  a  sort  of  man  of  straw.  Sher- 
iff Plummer  felt  that  it  was  due  to  him 
to  be  the  prime  force  of  the  Casey  ad- 
ministration, in  the  event  that  such  an 
administration  should  become  installed. 

He  very  much  desired  to  "  run  the 
government."  He  wished  to  be  dictator 
in  the  distribution  of  offices,  to  make 
powerful  his  friends,  who  in  turn  would 
converge  their  power  to  the  enlargement 
of  his  own  accumulations. 

He  wished  also  to  secure  the  immu- 
nity of  government  to  certain  of  his  se- 
cret associates  who  were  engaged  in 
profitable  but  questionable  occupations 
at  a  gaming  house  called  Monte  Carlo, 
whose  frequent  conflicts  with  the  law 
made  it  necessary  for  their  safety  that 
they  should  "  stand  well  in  "  with  the 
arresting  officers  of  the  State  and 
county.  Besides  all  this,  there  were 
certain  policies  of  administration  upon 
which  Sheriff  Plummer  had  decided 
preferences. 

Chief  among  these  was  the  opening 
of  the  Big  Feet  reservation.  His  com- 
pany with  designs  upon  the  mineral  of 
that  region  had  been  formed,  and  he 
himself  owned  a  large  division  of  the 
stock,  though  his  name  did  not  appear 
in  the  published  articles. 

It  was  with  his  brain  scintillating 
with  these  thoughts  that,  on  the  morn- 
ing following  the  debauch  at  the  Demo- 
cratic headquarters.  Sheriff  Plummer 
sought  out  Casey  at  his  hostelry,  the 
New  York  House. 

The  old  man  was  sitting  in  the  rough 
parlor  of  the  hotel — the  quietest  room 
in  the  house — ^his  legs  crossed,  in -his 
shirt  sleeves,  smoking  his  morning  pipe. 
He  was  alone  there,  contemplative, 
filled  with  his  own  thoughts. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Casey?''  was 
Plummer's  salutation  as  he  entered; 
and,  without  removing  his  hat  or  being 
invited  to  a  chair,  he  took  a  seat.  "I 
see  the  papers  are  full  of  your  accept- 
ance of  the  nomination  this  morning." 

Casey  looked  up  suddenly,  surprised 


at  this  intrusion,  but  calmed  himself 
instantly,  and,  resuming  his  pipe,  said: 

"  Oi  haven't  seen  thim  yit.  Oi  don't 
know  what  they  say;  )3ut  it's  true  thot 
Oi  hev  accipted  the  nommynation." 

''  Well,  I'm  glad  of  that,"  returned 
Plummer,  with  a  smile.  "  And  now,  Mr. 
Casey,"  he  went  on  patronizingly,  *^  do 
you  know  whom  you  owe  it  to  that  you 
are  today  a  candidate  for  the  governor- 
ship?" 

"  Oi  do  not,  sur,"  was  the  emphatic 
reply. 

'^  Well,  sir,  you  owe  it  to  me,"  Plum- 
mer declared. 

"  How  is  thot,  sur? "  asked  Casey, 
looking  straight  ahead  through  the 
rings  of  his  pipe  smoke. 

^*  Well,  it  came  about  this  way,"  ex- 
plained Plummer;  and  thereupon  he  en- 
tered into  an  extended  dissertation  upon 
the  instigation  of  the  movement  wnich 
culminated  in  the  choice  of  Casey  by 
the  convention. 

To  all  this  the  old  man  listened  atten- 
tively and  without  interrupting  the  nar- 
rator,  and  at  the  conclusion  he  said : 

"  Well,  sur,  if  what  yez  say  is  corrict, 
thot  Oi  am  indittid  to  you  fer  me  ele- 
.vation,  as  yez  call  it,  Oi  hev  only  .to  ax 
yez  to  tak  back  what  yez  hev  given  an' 
cancel  the  conthract.  Oi  hev  niver  axed 
yez  for  onything,  an'  Oi  want  nothin' 
thot  yez  hev,  naythur  sarvices  nor  funds 
nor  onything  ilse." 

"  Come,  now,  Casey,"  said  Plummer, 
with  a  swagger  of  his  head,  "  that's  no 
way  to  talk  to  a  friend  »vho  has  done  as 
much  for  you  as  I  have.  You  wouldn't 
be  where  you  are  today  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  me,  and  I  want  you  to  do  the  fair 
thing.  What  I  have  done  for  you  de- 
serves that  you  should  do  something  for 
me,  and  I'll  stand  by  you  all  the  way 
through." 

^^  Oi  don't  consider  thot  it  is  nicessary 
for  me  to  repate,"  returned  Casey, 
"thot  Oi  want  to  hev  no  negotiations 
wid  you,  sur.  Oi  do  not  consider  thot 
in  makin'  mesilf  thus  explicit  Oi  am  giv- 
in'  offince.  It  was  widout  ony  solicita- 
tion av  mesilf  thot  yez  did  fer  me 
benefit  what  yez  claim.  Oi  hed  no  op- 
portunity to  rejict  ony  av  yez  hilp,  fer 
Oi  knew  nothin'  aboot  it.  Now  thot  fer 
the  f  urst  toime  Oi  know,  Oi  can  only  say 
yez  hev  me  requist  to  undo  all  thot  yez 
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hev  done,  fer  Oill  not  consint  to  lave 
mesilf  under  ony  obligation  to  yez." 

Had  these  words  been  thumps  of  a 
club  landed  successively  upon  the  jugu- 
lar of  their  auditor,  the  sheriff  of  Lewis 
and  Clark  County  could  not  have  been 
more  pained  and  confused. 

Casey  had  shown  himself  to  him  to 
be  an  entirely  new  type  in  politics.  He 
had  never  witnessed  such  obduracy, 
such  callousness  to  incitement  by  ambi- 
tion. The  grip  he  fancied  he  had  upon 
Casey  did  not  exist. 

How  could  he  recall  what  he  had 
done?  Casey  was  now  the  nominee. 
His  name  was  heading  the  ticket.  If  he 
should  be  frightened  into  withdrawing, 
it  would  mean  the  destruction  of  the 
chances  of  every  candidate,  and  Plum- 
mer  was  himself  standing  for  his  sec- 
ond term  as  sheriff ;  for  it  was  apparent 
that  no  candidate  could  be  appointed  by 
the  central  committee  to  succeed  Casey 
who  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  all 
the  elements  of  the  party. 

To  reassemble  the  convention  and 
make  another  selection  would  leave  too 
short  a  period  for  the  work  of  the  cam- 
paign; and  should  it  be  disclosed,  as  it 
certainly  would,  that  Casey  had  retired 
because  of  his  own  interference,  such  an 
announcement  would  be  tantamount  to 
his  defeat,  and  the  enemy  would  get  the 
shrievalty. 

Sheriff  Plummer  had  pursued  his 
quest  with  overconfidence ;  but  he  could 
not  now  retreat  from  the  work  he  had 
undertaken.  He  had  started  a  Famidus 
Goblin  to  carrying  water;  he  would  stop 
it  if  he  could;  but  to  fight  it  meant  to 
increase  its  exertions.  Cut  it  in  two 
with  his  sword,  and  lo!  two  goblin  car- 
riers would  speed  the,  deluge. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Casey,"  he  said,  "  what  is 
done  is  done.  I  can't  undo  it  and  I 
wouldn't  attempt  to  undo  it  if  I  could. 
I  have  started  the  fight  which  is  to  make 
you  governor,  and  I  must  keep  it  up  to 
the  end.  I  came  today  not  to  pin  you 
down  to  any  promises,  but  to  see  how 
you  are  disposed  towards  the  man  who 
is  making  you  politically.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  trust  to  your  sense  of  justice 
in  recognizing  hereafter  the  services  I 
have  done  and  am  doing  you." 

He  paused,  and  Casey  remained  quiet, 
smoking  his  pipe. 


"  How  do  you  feel  about  the  Big  Feet 
reservation  ?  Do  you  think  it  ought  to 
be  opened?  "  Plummer  asked. 

^^  Yis,  sur,"  was  the  reply.  "  Oi  think 
it  ought  to  be  opened  to  mining.  Oi'm 
in  favor  av  thot." 

"  Well,  now,  Mr.  Casey,  some  friends 
of  mine  have  got  up  a  company  to  mine 
in  there,  and  they  are  going  to  make 
you  one  of  the  participators  in  the  stock. 
It  will  be  largely  through  you  that  the 
reservation  will  be  opened,  and  they're 
going  to  locate  you  in  on  everything 
they  take  up." 

"  Oi  hope  yer  frinds  will  do  no  such 
thing,  sur,"  returned  Casey.  "  Oi  think 
it  wad  be  virry  onwise.  Oi  certainly  do 
not  want  onything  at  their  hands,  for  Oi 
hev  enough  av  me  own.  An'  further- 
more, it  moight  so  complicate  matters 
as  to  prevint  me  fram  doin'  what  Oi 
otherwise  would." 

"  Well,  we'll  talk  over  that  later  on," 
said  Plummer.  "  The  thing  now  is  to 
get  you  elected,  so  you'll  have  a  chance 
to  do  something;  and  I  think  when  th^t 
time  comes  you'll  have  realized  how 
much  I've  done  for  you,  Mr.  Casey. 
Good  morning,  sir." 

Casey,  still  with  his  legs  crossed, 
elbow  on  knee,  and  finger  on  the  bowl 
of  his  pipe,  nodded  at  this  valediction, 
and  the  sheriff  rose  and  passed  out. 

But  as  Plummer  moved  away  from 
the  hotel  he  felt  defeated  and  crest- 
fallen. The  confidence  which  he  had 
cherished  of  imposing  his  will  upon  the 
candidate  was  entirely  gone,  and  he  even 
experienced  a  severe  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment and  loss  of  his  opinion  that  if 
Casey  were  elected  the  executive  would 
be  in  weak  hands  and  could  be  easily 
manipulated  by  any  persistent  person 
to  the  latter's  advantage. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

AN  EPISODE  AT  THE  INAUGURAL  BALL. 

The  Casey  campaign  is  still  memo- 
rable in  Montana  as  liaving  been  the 
hardest  fought,  most  bitter  of  all  the 
political  contests  wliich,  either  as  Ter- 
ritory or  State,  have  occurred  in  that 
community  of  closely  divided  parties 
and  small  pluralities. 

Judge  Cheetam,  of  Butte,  the  Bepub- 
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lican  nominee,  had  been  delegate  to 
Congress  prior  to  the  Staters  admission. 
He  stood  solidly  with  the  wool  growing 
interests  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the 
Oallatin  valleys,  for  a  protective  tariff 
on  whose  product  he  had  uniformly  been 
an  earnest  advocate.  Behind  Casey  was 
the  mining  element,  and  free  silver, 
then  in  embyro  as  a  national  issue,  was 
there  rampant  as  a  "  demand  ^^  in  each 
party  platform. 

But  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
past  of  Judge  Cheetam  had  been  more 
identified  with  the  tariff  than  with  sil- 
ver, and  because  Casey  was  himself  a 
working  miner,  whose  story  of  hardship 
an4  struggle  prior  to  his  "  strike  "  had 
been  converted  by  his  managers  into 
political  capital,  the  candidacy  of  Casey 
found  more  favor  with  the  mining  de- 
ment, and  when  it  came  to  a  "show 
down" — ^to  use  the  current  Montana 
vernacular — ^the  undivided  and  fully 
polled  mining  vote  would  avalanche  all 
others. 

To  the  pick  and  shovel  men,  Casey 
was  an  ideal.  Accordingly  their  votes 
were  cast  for  Casey.  When  the  night  of 
the  election  came  it  was  found  that  the 
Lone  Hand  man  had  polled  some  six 
hundred  and  seventy  four  majority  over 
all  other  candidates. 

It  was  not  an  excessive  numerical  su- 
periority, not  a  "  landslide,"  but  it  was 
a  "  good,  safe  majority  "  and  an  insur- 
ance against  further  contesting. 

Casey,  the  "  horny  handed,"  was  gov- 
ernor elect.  In  due  season  he  would  be 
inaugurated,  and  then,  poorly  prepared 
indeed  for  such  an  ofiSce,  himself  realiz- 
ing most  keenly  his  needs  and  failings, 
yet  resolved  to  meet  courageously  the 
conditions  of  his  new  environment, 
Casey,  the  scorned,  the  mistrusted,  and 
worthless  of  six  months  before,  would 
assume  the  honors  coveted  by  the  most 
notable  of  the  State. 

Meanwhile,  however,  during  these 
months  of  political  ferment  Casey  had 
found  time  to  prosecute  with  consider- 
able energy  the  affairs  of  his  mine.  The 
vein  was  developed  for  over  two  thou- 
sand feet,  and  negotiations  had  pro- 
gressed, almost  to  the  point  of  favorable 
culmination,  for  the  sale  to  an  English 
syndicate  of  the  largest  interest  in  the 
property. 


It  was  agreed,  if  upon  inspection  of 
the  English  company^s  agent  the  mine 
should  appear  to  be  as  represented, 
that  Casey  would  be  paid  the  net  sum 
of  one  million  dollars  for  all  the  ore  in 
sight  and  for  a  fifty  one  one  hundredths 
share  of  the  balance  of  the  entire  mine. 

The  company  was  to  stand  all  the  ex- 
pense and  keep  all  the  profit  of  taking 
out  two  thousand  feet  of  the  vein,  and 
was  thereafter  to  pay  to  Casey  forty 
nine  hundredths  of  the  profits  resulting 
from  further  work  upon  the  property. 

The  expert  sent  to  Montana  was  Lord 
Humphry  Rochester.  His  lordship  was 
a  tall  blond  with  ropy  manila  whiskers 
and  a  beefy,  bibulous  face.  Though  an 
aristocrat,  he  talked  with  less  drawl 
than  is  usual  with  his  favored  class ;  he 
laughed  heartily,  and  his  smile  rounded 
out  a  visage  which,  but  for  its  beard, 
might  have  caricatured  a  rising  and 
midnight  moon. 

His  lordship  was  about  forty  years 
old.  He  had  graduated  from  a  mining 
school  in  England,  had  spent  some  time 
in  Peru,  and  a  longer  period  in  South 
Africa,  and  was  believed  to  be  ingenious 
as  a  finder  of  flaws  in  any  mass  of  mat- 
ter a  comprehension  of  which  involved 
a  description  by  "dips,  spurs,  and 
angles." 

Lord  Rochester's  arrival  was  kept  a 
close  secret  by  all  persons  concerned,  as 
neither  the  bank  officials  nor  Casev 
wished  him  to  be  annoyed  by  proffers  of 
other  properties  prior  to  his  passing 
upon  that  of  the  Lone  Hand.  And,  in 
the  event  of  his  unfavorable  conclusion 
upon  that  mine,  it  was  desired  that  both 
his  mission  and  his  inquiry  should  re- 
main undisclosed,  in  order  that  projects 
for  the  sale  of  the  interest  to  other  per- 
sons might  not  be  impaired. 

Accordingly  it  was  without  announce- 
ment of  his  arrival  in  the  State  that 
Lord  Humphry  proceeded  to  the  Lone 
Hand  and  spent  several  days  there  in 
scrutiny.  The  result  of  the  visit  was 
that  his  lordship  announced  himself 
*^  more  than  pleased  "  with  what  he  had 
seen. 

He  so  reported  to  his  firm,  and  it 
promptly  sent  to  Casey  the  sum  of  one 
million  of  dollars,  expressed  in  gold 
coin,  the  transaction  being  effected 
through  the  medium  of  the  First  Na- 
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tional  Bank^  at  which  repository  ihe 
money  was  allowed  to  remain  upon  ac- 
count and  to  the  credit  of  Michael 
Casey. 

Casey  was  content  to  he  relieved  for 
the  present  of  care  concerning  the  mine^ 
for  he  wished  to  employ  his  energies  in 
seeking  to  understand  the  requirements 
of  his  new  position.  To  this  study  he 
applied  himself  with  diligence,  so  that 
by  the  day  of  his  inauguration  he  fairly 
surprised  many  who  had  sneered  at  the 
uncouth  figure,  rough  manners,  and  evi- 
dent ignorance  of  the  man  whom,  of  all 
her  citizens,  Montana  had  chosen  for 
her  highest  office. 

Attired  in  black  broadcloth,  with  pol- 
ished white  shirt,  collar,  and  cuflfs, 
shaven  face,  trimmed  beard,  and  shined 
boots,  Casey,  as  he  sat  upon  the  inaugu- 
ral platform,  presented  an  appearance 
of  calm  dignity,  and  of  fitness  to  his 
situation. 

The  ceremonies  required  that  he 
should  address  the  people.  As  he  could 
read  only  with  difficulty,  he  dared  not 
trust  himself  with  *a  manuscript  or  even 
a  printed  paper,  and,  as  he  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  efforts  at  memory,  he  was 
afraid  to  rely  upon  his  ability  to  repro- 
duce an  epitome  of  previous  study. 

Accordingly  he  resolved  to  commit 
himself  to  his  chances  at  extemporiza- 
tion. He  acquitted  himself  creditably 
at  this,  however,  told  the  people  that  he 
was  but  ^^  a  plain  mon  loike  the  laste  av 
yez  here,  but  as  honest,  Oi  hope,  as  it  is 
concavable  for  a  mon  to  be.  It  has  been 
moi  indivor  to  work  well  into  an  under- 
stonding  av  me  duties  an^  the  quistions 
which  will  come  bafore  the  governor  at 
the  nrisint  sission  av  the  legislature;  an' 
Oi  shall  discharge  thim  duties  accord- 
ing to  the  best  loight  av  me  understond- 
ing  an'  wid  all  the  faithfulness  thot  me 
character  will  assav.^' 

The  crowd  cheered  these  earnest 
words  and  was  apparently  satisfied  with 
the  showing  the  new  governor  had  made. 

On  all  hands  could  be  heard  the  ex- 
pressed opinion,  "  Well,  there's  one 
thing  about  Casey,  he's  honest,  anyway; 
and  maybe  he'll  do  better  for  the  State 
than  some  brighter  man  who  would  look 
out  more  for  his  own  interests  and  for 
those  of  his  clique.'^ 

Meanwhile,  preparations  for  the  in- 


augural ball  had  been  in  motion.  The 
scale  upon  which  it  was  planned  por- 
tended that  it  should  excel  any  like 
event  in  the  history  of  Montana.  Invi- 
tations were  sent  to  the  61ite  of  the  en- 
tire commonwealth,  regardless  of  the 
political  affiliations  of  the  invited. 

The  floor  of  the  Assembly  Hall  was 
cleared;  the  walls  were  festooned  with 
entwined  cedar,  hung  with  wreaths  of 
pine,  while  the  deep  emerald  of  the  holly 
leaves,  contrasting  with  the  red  of  its 
berries,  gave  the  place  a  festal  effect. 

Among  the  guests  were  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Crap,  of  Butte,  recently  enriched 
by  a  strike  in  the  "  Blue  Malachite '' 
stock,  which  the  colonel  had  acquired 
by  gift  from  one  of  the  locators  on  the 
day  prior  ^to  his  mysterious  death — ^at 
least  so  he  testified  in  court.  There  was 
Mr.  Samuel  Buckstraw,  twice  acquitted 
of  ^^  mavericking,"  *  at  the  moment 
running  a  large  band  of  cattle  on  the 
Tongue  Eiver.  The  gentleman  oppo- 
site was  Mr.  Ames  Wetherbv,  who  had 
closed  out  his  licensed  gambling  house 
on  upper  Main  Street  and  was  then  in- 
terested in  a  concentrator  on  the  "  Prai- 
rie Hen  "  property,  and  said  to  be  mak- 
ing it  pay,  even  at  the  existing  low  price 
of  silver. 

But  who  is  this  figure  in  the  prom- 
enade, veritably  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes, 
as  she  nonchalantly  strolls  by?  Her 
fair  and  beautiful  face  and  wealth  of 
amber  hair  seem  to  determine  her  the 
most  refined  of  any  in  the  hall. 

She  is  about  thirty  five,  certainly  she 
is  in  the  blossom  of  mature  and  queenly 
womanhood;  yet  something  in  her  gray, 
quiet  eyes  suggests  a  depth  of  past  in 
years,  in  action  or  endurance,  and  ex- 
presses a  meaning  unfathomable,  yet 
potent,  impressive  to  the  most  impas- 
sive. 

Her  cerulean  silk  accords  in  soft  har- 
mony with  the  tints  of  her  complexion 
and  gracefully  envelops  the  figure  of  a 
Venus.    Who  is  she? 

"Mrs.  Plummer,  the  sheriff's  wife,'* 
whispers  some  one  as  she  passes  by. 

"Where  did  she  come  from?"  ven- 
tures one  curious  female.' 

"  Nobody  knows,'*  repIieB  the  other. 


*  The  8te&llnff  of  young  cattle  on  the  range  by  the 
thief  placing  his  brand  upon  them  before  the  owner 
has  branded  them. 
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"  She's  fibbed  about  her  starting  point 
60  much  that  people  don't  ask  her  any 
more.  Once  she  told  the  Verigauds  she 
was  from  York  State.  Another  time  she 
related  to  the  Reynoldses  how  she  came 
from  Maine.  ^That  so?'  cries  Mrs.  Reyn- 
olds in  surprise,  *  what  part  of  Maine?  ^ 
'  Bangor/  says  Mrs.  Plummer.  ^  Why,  I 
declare,'  says  Mrs.  Reynolds,  ^  we  come 
from  Bangor  ourselves.'  Mrs.  Plummer 
shets  up." 

"  An'  what  do  you  suppose  is  her  rea- 
sons for  actin'  that  way?  "  inquires  the 
first. 

"  Nobody  knows,  but  people  think 
there's  some  secret  in  it  somewhere." 

^*  Where  were  they  married  ?  "  is  the 
next  query. 

^^  Married  out  here.  She  come  out 
wantin'  to  be  governess.  But  there 
wasn't  nobody  around  who  hired  govern- 
esses. Then  she  got  to  teachin'  school. 
By  and  by  she  picks  up  with  Plummer 
and  gets  married.  You  know  he's  from 
Missoury.  They  used  to  say  he  was  one 
of  the  left  wing  of  Price's  army,  but  I 
»think  he  was  too  young  to  bother  about 
the  conscription  when  he  crossed  the 
plains." 

Thus  was -Mrs.  Plunmier  grilled  ^ver 
the  flames  of  curiosity  and  envy  upon 
the  gridiron  of  wallflower  gossip.  She 
is  fair,  nevertheless,  with  her  classical 
oval  features  and  her  skin  like  Parian 
marble;  and,  as  she  glides  with  the  cur- 
rent of  the  promenade,  the  ease  of  her 
motion  seems  the  natural  and  rhyth- 
mical expression  of  her  sylphlike  form. 

But  distinctively  the  figure  of  the 
evening  is  that  tall  man  with  the  gib- 
bous face  and  tawny  beard,  the  center 
of  a  masculine  company  surrounding 
him  like  crows.  This  is  Lord  Humphry 
Rochester,  who  has  just  entered  the  hall 
and  whose  presence  in  the  State  has  only 
that  day  become  noised  about  town. 

^'He  is  an  English  nobleman.  Lord 
Rochester,  come  to  buy  the  governor's 
mine,"  runs  the  rumor.  All  eyes  focus 
towards  him;  a  flutter  of  excitement, 
like  a  zephyr  among  feathers,  agitates 
the  ladies. 

Quite  palpably  this  noble  person  is 
the  lion  of  the  occasion.  Few  can  see 
him  for  the  dark  human  wall  that  hems 
him  in. 

But  yonder  stands  the  governor.  His 


lordship,  disengaging  himself  from  his 
admirers  and  approaching  the  executive, 
extends  his  hand;  thereupon  he  comes 
fairly  in  sight  of  the  entire  gathering. 

Hark!  what  is  that?  A  commotion 
yonder  among  the  ladies?  Some  one 
has  fainted.  There  is  a  rush  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  scene.  The  music  sud- 
denly ceases,  and  a  loud  and  excited  hum 
of  voices  succeeds  it. 

"Do  not  press  around,  ladies  and 
gentlemen !  "  shouts  some  official;  "  give 
the  lady  air." 

Che  is  carried  out  into  an  adjacent 
committee  room.  Here  she  is  laid  upon 
the  sofa,  while  a  bevy  of  physicians  from 
among  the  assemblage  gather  to  give  her 
succor. 

Presently  SheriflE  Plummer  is  seen  to 
be  making  his  way  rapidly  down  the 
hall,  drawn  from  refreshment  by  a  re- 
port of  the  sudden  illness  of  his  wife. 
Upon  his  arrival  Mrs.  Plummer,  prone 
upon  the  sofa,  partially  revives. 

"  Get  me  out  of  here  quickly,"  she 
moans ;  "  as  quickly  as  you  can." 

Enrobed  in  fur,  and  accompanied  by 
her  husband,  she  is  placed  in  a  hack. 
The  door  latch  clicks,  and  they  are 
driven  off. 

The  soft  strains  of  the  music  again 
pour  forth,  and  stir  the  dancers  into  an 
easy  glide.  Again  the  gossips  along  the 
wall  confer  with  one  another. 

"  I  was  right  by  her  when  she  fell," 
says  one. 

"  And  so  was  I,"  adds  another. 

"  Were  you?  Did  3^ou  hear  what  she 
said?" 

"  No;  what  did  she  say?  " 

"  She  said, '  Oh,  God,  that  is  he ! ' " 

"  Wliom  did  she  mean  by  that?  " 

"  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  make  out. 
Mrs.  Simpson  says  it  was  only  hysteria; 
but  Mrs.  Plummer  always  was  a  myste- 
rious woman,  vou  know." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A   PARDON,    A   HOLD   UP,    AND   A   DISAP- 
PEARANCE. 

The  first  appointment  made  by  Gov- 
ernor Casey  was  that  of  Harry  Klein, 
son  of  banker  Klein,  to  the  position  of 
private  secretary.  This  young  gentle- 
man had  lately  graduated  from  college. 
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and  was  in  every  way  trustworthy  and 
safe. 

"  Oi  want  yez  to  rade  me  thot  letter, 
Harry/'  said  the  governor,  as  Klein  en- 
tered the  Executive  chamber  one  morn- 
ing about  a  month  after  the  installation 
of  the  new  regime. 

Klein  flattened  out  of  its  intricacies 
half  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  on  which 
was  written  in  ink,  with  many  blots 
and  heavy  strokes,  the  following: 

State  Pennitentiary,  Deer  Lodge. 
Dear  Governor  Casey: 

I  hope  now  since  youVe  got  power  to  do  me  a 
good  turn  yon^l  remember  that  night  on  the  moun- 
tain what  we  spent  when  I  dragged  the  mnller  rope 
nearly  all  night  and  yon  did  the  rest  at  the  arasta. 
I  never  thot  yon  would  be  governor  then,  but  now 
that  you  are  I  hope  you  will  do  me  a  good  turn  and 
help  me  to  get  out  of  here.  If  you  can't  help  me 
out  I  hope  you  mought  give  me  a  little  lift  with 
some  of  that  money  what  I  lent  you  in  Helena,  for 
it  was  that  what  got  me  into  trouble.  I  wouldn't 
ask  you  for  this  because  I  didn't  know  how  you 
mought  come  out;  but  now  that  you  got  a  good  job 
under  the  government,  I  thot  maybe  you  codd  spare 
a  little,  and  a  little  would  help  a  gocd  deal  to  make 
times  easier  for  me  here. 

I  hope  you  will  do  for  me  what  you  can,  gov- 
ernor, and  not  forgit  old  times. 

Very  truly  your  humble  servent, 

Barney  Drake. 

"  Barney  Drake !  ^'  cried  the  govern- 
or, dropping  the  pipe  which  he  had 
been  smoking  as  he  sat  in  his  chair. 
"  Phat  *n  th^  divil  is  Barney  Drake  doin* 
in  the  pinnitintiary?  Is  he  got  a  job 
there  ?  Is  he  kaper,  or  bailiff,  or  some- 
thin^?  What  do  yez  understond  by  thot 
letter,  Harry?  '* 

"  It  means  that  the  writer  of  it  is  a 
prisoner  in  the  penitentiary,  and  he 
wants  you  to  pardon  him,^'  returned 
Harry. 

"  A  prisoner !  Barney  Drake  a  pris- 
oner !  Phat  th^  divil  could  he  hev  done 
to  hev  got  in  there?  ^' 

The  governor  lapsed  into  silence  after 
this  remark,  and  sat  for  a  long  time 
smoking  his  pipe. 

"  There's  a  train  that  goes  to  Deer 
Lodge,  is  there  not,  Harry? ''  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,^^  was  the  reply.  ^^  It  leaves 
here  at  eleven  o'clock  and  gets  you  into 
Deer  Lodge  tonight.'^ 

''  M-m.  Well,  Oi  guess  Oi'U  tak  thot 
train  an'  go  down  to  the  pinnitintiary 
an'  see  what's  the  trouble  wid  Barney 
Drake/'  Casey  announced,  rising. 


Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  af- 
fairs demanding  his  attention  at  his  of- 
fice, before  seven  o'clock  that  evening 
the  old  man  was  pulling  the  beU  at  the 
somber  front  of  the  State's  institution. 
He  was  in  quest  of  the  man  of  whom  he 
soliloquized  thus:  "Though  a  parfict 
stranger  to  me,  he  done  me  more  frind- 
ly  acts  at  the  toime  thot  Oi  naded  thim 
most,  then  ony  mon  iver  done  me." 

The  warden  was  surprised  and  con- 
fused at  receiving  the  governor  unan- 
nounced at  such  an  hour.  He  had  seen 
him  during  the  campaign,  had  met  him 
at  the  inaugural  ball,  and  readily  recog- 
nized him. 

But  the  warden's  astonishment  did 
not  equal  that  of  Drake's  when,  in  his 
striped  prison  clothes,  he  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  governor  of  the 
State  in  the  person  of  his  old  time  friend 
Casey. 

Drake  looked  badly.  5is  mustache 
and  goatee  had  been  shorn  away,  his 
hair  was  clipped  to  the  shortness  of 
mere  nap,  and  his  head  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  covered  with  a  close  fit-' 
ting  hood  of  fur.  In  flesh  he  was  much 
reduced;  he  had  a  hungry,  hunted,  wan 
look,  and  altogether  his  appearance  was 
that  of  an  ordinary  criminal. 

Casey  was  evidently  shocked  at  the 
sight  of  him,  but  it  was  a  start  having 
its  root  in  pity. 

"  An'  how  did  it  come  aboot,  Barney," 
he  asked,  "  thot  yez  got  in  here?  " 

"Well,  you  see,  gov'ner,"  began 
Drake,  "  you  see,  when  I  went  back  to 
town  after  leavin'  the  mine  that  day,  I 
went  into  Plummer's  safe  and  took  four 
hundred  an'  sixty  dollars  of  his  coin 
gold  out'n  his  sack." 

"Did  you,  Barney?"  asked  Casey  in 
a  tone  of  disappointment  and  reproof. 

"Yes;  you  see  he  owed  me  that 
money;  you  recollect  I  told  you  that  at 
the  time  I  found  the  book  in  the  road 
an'  it  had  in  it  the  combination  .of  his 
safe.  Yes,  he  owed  me  that  an'  that 
was  the  only  way  I  had  of  gittin'  it,  f er 
I  know'd  he'd  never  pay  me,  so  I  bruck 
in  his  safe  an'  took  it.  But  the  jedge 
sed  it  was  burglary,  burglary  in  th'  sec- 
ond degree ;  that  I  had  no  right  to  col- 
lect a  bill  that  way;  so  I  was  sent  up  fer 
two  year." 

"  M-m,  I  see,"  said  Casey,  greatly  re- 
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assured.  **  So  it  war  Mr.  Plummer  thot 
sint  yez  up  for  takin^  a  hoigh  handed 
manner  av  collecting  a  bill  what  he 
wouldn't  pay.  Mr.  Plummer;  ah,  ha! 
Well,  now,  Oill  jist  sind  your  pardon 
down  tomorrow  as  soon  as  I  git  bock  to 
to^-n,  an'  yez  kin  pack  up  your  traps  an^ 
move  out  av  this.  0^11  see  if  Mr.  Plum- 
mer has  the  say  or  not." 

"  Take  him  right  aloiig  with  you,  gov- 
ernor, or  let  him  go  tonight,"  interposed 
the  warden;  "you'll  send  the  pardoi^ 
down  when  you  go  back." 

"That  Oi  will,"  returned  Casey. 
"  Oi'm  after  lavin^  tonight  on  the  eight 
o'clock  expriss,  an'  Oi'll  tak  you  along 
wid  me  to  Helena,  Barney;  git  your 
traps  packed  forninst  an  hour  an'  come 
along  wid  me." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  guess  who 
of  the  two  was  the  happier  as  he 
emerged  from  the  penitentiary  that 
night;  Drake  to  gain  freedom  after 
months  of  imprisonment,  and  immunity 
from  other  long  months  which  it  seemed 
he  was  doomed  to  endure;  or  Casey,  that 
he  possessed  the  power  to  liberate  his 
friend  by  mere  exercise  of  his  will. 

Together  they  boarded  the  train  and 
were  off  for  the  capital. 

"  Oi'll  give  yez  yer  money,  Barney, 
when  we  git  bock  to  Helena,"  said 
Casey,  "  an'  Oi  want  to  give  yez  some- 
thin'  to  do.  But  Oi  think  the  job  yez 
wad  loik  best  is  not  ready  for  yez  yit; 
but  it  will  be,  to  me  way  av  thinkin',  in 
a  very  little  whoile." 

"  What  job  is  that  ?  "  asked  Drake. 

"  The  office  av  sheriff  av  Lewis  and 
Clark." 

"  Why,"  returned  Drake  in  surprise, 
"  wasn't  Plummer  reelected  to  that  this 
time?" 

"  Yis,  he  war,"  returned  Casey.  "  But 
batwane  oursilves  it's  me  opinyan  thot 
the  office  will  be  vacated  bafore  virry 
long." 

^' Well,  I  hope  so,"  said  Drake;  "for 
he's  suttinly  a  bad  man.  But  is  he  sick, 
or  how  are  you  goin'  to  git  him  out?  " 

"  He's  kaper  av  the  dartiest  low  loife 
ganiblin*  house  in  Helena,"  declared 
Casey.  '*Him  an'  a  rascal  they  call 
Windy  George  runs  it  together.  It's  not 
a  gamblin'  house  loike  the  rist  av  thim, 
where  tbey  run  a  faro  game  an'  a  round 
table  poker,  but  they  run  sure  thing 


games,  an'  ony  number  av  thim;  they're 
parfaict  swindles;  an'  last  wake  there 
was  a  poor  fellow  from  Seattle  who  wint 
in  there  an'  was  robbed  av  ivery  dollar 
he  had,  six  hundred  an'  sivinty  of  thim. 
He  wint  out  on  the  front  stips  at  thray 
o'clock  in  the  mariiin'  an'  shot  himsilf 
wid  a  pistol,  the  only  piece  av  property 
he  had  presarved  out'n  the  wreck. 

"  An'  another  mon,  a  rancher  f ram 
down  on  the  Mussleshell,  the  wake  ba- 
fore thot,  run  up  agin  a  jackass  game  in 
there  what  was  run  by  a  Chinaman,  an' 
he  lost  the  whole  av  his  crop  av  barley, 
some  four  hundred  an'  twinty  dollars. 
He  was  so  poor  after  thot  thot  the  peo- 
ple in  the  neighborhood  where  he  lived 
had  to  bring  his  family  provisions  to 
kape  thim  fram  starvin'." 

To  this  Drake  replied  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  place,  and  that  he 
knew  much  concerning  its  history.  He 
described  how  visitors  were  lured  into 
participation  in  the  games  by  rapid  and 
readv  winnings  of  men  playing  before 
their  eyes.  How  these  men  would  play 
beside  the  "  sucker  'f  and  sustain  him 
with  hope  through  their  constant  win- 
nings, until  the  poor  deluded  creature, 
in  ignorance  that  the  instrument  upon 
which  he  was  placing  his  money  was,  by 
secret  mechanical  means,  being  manipu- 
lated against  him,  came  to  be  swindled 
of  his  final  dollar  and  turned  out  to  shift 
in  the  cold. 

Drake  told  also  how  these  stool  pig- 
eons are  called  "boosters,"  and  are  in 
the  employ  of  the  house;  how  the 
money  they  "win"  belongs  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  must  be  turned  back  to 
the  game  from  which  it  is  taken;  how 
the  boosters  are  under  the  constant  eye 
of  a  keeper,  who  observes  that  they  do 
not  leave  tho  place  until  their  pockets 
are  cleared  of  the  establishment's  coin. 

He  related,  also,  how  on  one  occa- 
sion a  booster  did  sneak  out  of  the  place 
and  escape  with  some  of  the  game 
gotten  gold.  The  lawless  proprietors  of 
the  institution  did  not  dare  to  call  upon 
the  law  to  defend  them  against  such  a 
thief.  They  were  a  law  unto  themselves. 

They  watched  dark  corners  for  their 
ex  employee.  One  night  they  caught 
bim,  fell  upon  him,  beat  him  with 
bludgeons  and  pistols,  and  left  him  for 
dead  in  the  street. 
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An  hour  after,  a  policeman  found  him 
bleeding  and  nearly  frozen,  and  a  patrol 
wagon  took  him  to  the  station  house. 
He  told  who  were  his  assailants,  and 
they  were  arrested.  A  police  justice  in- 
terpreted the  crime  as  assault  and  fined 
each  ten  dollars — which  they  paid,  well 
satisfied  with  their  exploit,  for  the  salu- 
tary influence  of  such  an  exhibition 
upon  those  boosters  and  gamekeepers 
yet  in  their  employ  was  worth  to  them 
many  times  the  amount  of  the  cost. 

Casey  listened  attentively  to  Drake^s 
narrative.    At  its  close  he  said: 

"  Well,  Barney,  the  police  hev  tould 
me  a  great  dale,  but  they  nivver  tould 
me  thot.  Oi  intind  to  bring  home  to 
Mr.  Plummer  his  relation  wid  thot  con- 
cern, the  protiction  he's  givin^  them 
thaves,  an'  Oi  intind  havin'  the  attor- 
ney gineral  or  the  attorney  gineral-iss, 
for  they've  got  a  woman  Iyer  in  thot  job 
now,  an'  Oi  don't  know  what  they  call 
her.  Onyhow  Oi  intind  to  hev  thot  par- 
son institoot  proceedin's  agin'  him  an' 
hev  him  removed  fram  office.  Oi  hope 
to  see  to  it  thot  the  farthcomin'  ligisla- 
ture  adopts  a  law  which  will  banish  li- 
censed gamblin'  in  Montany,  or  at  laste 
thot  wUl  shet  up  such  places  as  thot. 
Hello,  what's  thot  ?  " 

The  train  had  suddenly  come  to  a 
stop.  Without  were  heard  yells  and 
oaths;  next  came  the  loud  reports  of  a 
volley  of  pistol  shots,  tapering  off  into 
desultory  firing. 

*'  A  hold  up ! "  went  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  Instantly,  amidst  the  mujffled 
screams  of  the  women,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral ducking  of  heads  below  and  behind 
seats.  In  a  moment  all  heads  were  out 
of  sight  except  those  of  Casey  and 
Drake  and,  strange  to  say,  that  of  a  very 
handsome  young  lady  who  sat  alone  in 
the  seat  behind  them,  and  who,  doubt- 
less modeling  her  conduct  after  theirs, 
maintained  her  upright  position.  Then 
there  was  a  young  man  of  medium 
height  with  a  bronze  visage  who  was 
upon  his  feet,  pistol  in  hand,  hissing 
curses  as  he  Tioved  towards  the  door. 

'^  There's  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  gold  bars  on  the  express  car,"  said 
some  one.  *'  It's  a  clean  up  of  the  Ivan- 
pah  mine,  going  to  the  assay  office  at 
Helena.  That's  the  superintendent  of 
the  mine,  gone  out  there  with  his  gun." 


"  He'd  better  keep  away  from  there," 
ventured  another,  "  or  he'll  not  get  back 
any  more." 

** Where  are  we  now?"  inquired  a 
masculine  voice. 

"We're  on  the  main  range,  close  to 
the  Mullen  tunnel,",  volunteered  still 
another  unidentified  tongue  out  of  the 
chaos. 

Suddenly  the  door  at  the  forward  end 
of  the  car  opened  and  slammed  back. 
"  Git  yer  waluables  out  there  I  "  came 
in  heavy  tones  from  that  direction. 

Those  whose  curiosity  carried  their 
heads  to  the  edge  of  the  aisle  perceived 
standing  in  the  doorway  a  burly  figure 
sweeping  the  car  with  a  leveled  rifle,  his 
head  and  shoulders  covered  with  a 
gunny  sack,  in  which  had  been  cut  near 
the  top  two  large  round  holes  which  left 
his  vision  unobstructed. 

"Just  like  he  was  ready  to  be 
hanged,"  was  the  remark  of  one  of  the 
concealed  persons. 

"  Everybody  set  up  in  ther  seats  an' 
hold  up  ther  hands !  "  directed  another 
gruff  voice,  and  the  passengers  became 
aware  that  there  was  a  second  desperado 
in  the  car  in  the  person  of  a  tall  man, 
also  gunny  sacked,  who,  with  a  shining 
pistol  in  his  right  hand,  was  visiting 
the  occupants  and  robbing  them  in 
severalty. 

"  Shell  out  yer  waluables  I  "  demand- 
ed this  second  ruffian,  and  all  save  the 
aforementioned  two  precipitately  pro- 
ceeded to  obey  the  former  order. 

"That's  Plummer,  Henry  Plummer, 
the  sheriff,"  whispered  Drake  to  Casey 
as  this  fellow  approached  them.  "I 
know  his  voice,  though  he's  tryin'  to 
disguise  it.  I  know  his  figure,  I  know 
his  cut  too  well;  that's  Plummer,  as 
sure  as  you're  alive." 

The  scoundrel  was  at  that  moment  re- 
ceiving the  gold  watch  and  several  gold 
coins  which  the  trembling  hand  of  a 
thin  young  man  in  a  gray  striped  suit 
was  passing  over  to  him.  He  took  from 
a  lady  on  the  next  seat  her  gold  watch 
and  chain,  and,  despite  her  protest, 
wrenched  from  her  grasp  her  satchel  in 
which  to  carry  off  his  booty. 

"  Shell  out  yer  dust  here,"  he  com- 
manded, on  reacliing  Casey,  and  with 
the  words  he  thrust  the  pistol  into  the 
governor's  face. 
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"  OrU  shell  out  nothin' ! ''  repUed  the 
old  man.  *^  Do  you  know  who  Oi  am, 
sur?^' 

"  Naw/^  replied  the  f eUow,  "  nor  I 
don't  care.  Shell  out  yer  dust,  an*  be 
quick  about  it,  or  111  put  a  hole  through 
you/' 

^^  Yez'll  do  nothin'  aY  the  kind,  sur," 
replied  Casey.  "  An'  I  want  to  tell  yez 
thot  Oi'm  the  governor  av  Montany,  an' 
Oi'm  onto  ivery  wan  av  youse  fellers, 
an'  Oi  know  the  oidintity  av  the  last  wan 
av  yez.  An'  Oi  want  yez  to  understond, 
sur,  that  Oi  promise  yez  upon  me  honor 
thot  ivery  wan  av  yez  will  hang  at  the 
nixt  session  av  the  coort." 

"  Shet  up  yer  guff,"  yelled  the  villain, 
and  at  the  next  instant  he  had  fired  his 
revolver  straight  at  the  old  man. 

The  governor  threw  up  his  hands  and 
sank  back  in  his  seat,  while  the  young 
lady  behind  him  fell  helplessly  to  the 
floor. 

Great  firing  was  then  heard  outside 
the  car,  with  groans  and  cries  of  "  Oh, 
I'm  shot!"  '^  You've  shot  me!" 
Whereupon  the  robber  stopped  short  in 
his  business  of  looting  and  bustled  back 
towards  the  end  from  which  he  had 
come,  when  he  and  his  associate,  the 
guard,  disappeared. 

A  moment  after,  the  train  pulled  off, 
and  soon  the  engiae  was  again  snorting 
its  way  on  its  hard,  slow  climb  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain. 

Within  the  car,  however,  all  was  con- 
fusion. Alarm,  pent  up,  too  profound 
to  stir  the  surface  with  emotion  while 
the  outrage  was  in  progress,  found  vent 
in  the  violent  agitation.  There  were 
about  thirty  persons  in  the  car,  the  men 
largely  predominating,  but  they  seemed 
more  disturbed  than  the  women. 

Some  shook  their  fists,  and  others 
pulled  their  hair,  as  their  excitement 
grew  upon  the  realization  of  their 
losses,  while  several  women  screamed 
and  fell  into  faints. 

A  party  was  clustered  about  the  gov- 
ernor, who  had  revealed  himself  to  the 
company  in  such  a  surprising  manner, 
and  the  alarm  concerning  him  was  in- 
tensified by  the  declaration  made  by 
some  one  that  he  was  dead. 

On  hearing  this  Casey  opened  his  eyes 
and  sipped  from  a  glass  of  water  held 
to  his  lips.    Some  one  removed  his  coat 


and  exposed  his  left  arm,  where  the  shot 
had  entered,  passing  entirely  through 
the  fleshy  part  above  the  elbow. 

And  now  the  young  lady  lying  in  a 
swoon  upon  the  floor  was  discovered. 
She  was  lifted  up  and  placed  upon  a 
seat,  where  it  was  found  that  she,  too, 
was  hurt,  struck,  in  fact,  by  the  same 
bullet  which  had  wounded  the  govern- 
or. But  her  injury  was  much  more 
serious  than  his. 

The  bullet,  after  tearing  its  way 
through  Casey's  arm,  had  bored  through 
the  back  of  the  seat  and  entered  the  left 
shoulder  of  the  lady,  who  must  at  that 
moment  have  been  in  a  half  reclining 
position. 

A  call  was  made  through  the  different 
cars  of  the  train  for  a  physician.  A 
heavy  set,  pockmarked  man  responded, 
who,  after  an  examination,  announced 
that  the  ball  was  imbedded  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  back. 

^He  bandaged  the  wound,  did  what  he 
could  to  prevent  internal  hemorrhage, 
and  directed  that  the  patient  be  taken 
to  the  hospital  with  all  possible  des- 
patch upon  the  arrival  of  the  train  at 
Helena. 

"  Was  anybody  else  on  the  train  hurt, 
doctor?  "  asked  a  passenger. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  there  was  a 
man  killed." 

"  Who  w^s  that?" 

"  I  didn't  hear  his  name,"  answered 
the  physician,  "  but  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  some  mine,  Ivanpah,  I  think 
I  heard  some  one  say.  He  very  foolishly 
got  off  the  train  and  tried  to  fight  the 
robbers  and  they  killed  him." 

Expressions  of  consternation  attend- 
ed this  announcement,  for  the  deceased 
had  been  a  fellow  passenger  of  those  on 
this  car. 

^'  AVhere  is  the  man's  body,  doctor?  " 
they  asked. 

"It's  up  there  in  the  express  car 
where  the  safe  stood.  The  robbers 
threw  the  safe  off  and  the  train  went 
away  and  left  it;  so  I  expect  they  will 
open  it  and  take  the  gold  out  at  their 
leisure." 

"Oi'm  lookin'  aboot  fer  Barney 
Drake,"  interrupted  the  governor. 
"  Did  onybody  obsarve  that  mon  sittin' 
here  beside  me  and  note  where  he 
wint?" 
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There  waa  no  reply,  and  Casey,  pale 
and  in  pain,  looked  stolidly  into  space. 

Where  was  Drake?  Had  he  gone  to 
another  part  of  the  train,  or,  during  the 
scrimmage  in  which  the  governor  was 


shot,  had  he  ignominiously  crawled  out 
and  made  away,  fearful  of  his  own  life? 
Casey  sat  waiting  for  his  friend's  re- 
turn; but  he  did  not  come  back,  and  the 
train  reached  Helena  without  him. 


(To  be  continued,) 


A  CASE  OF  THE   DARKEST   HOUR. 

BY^EDWARD  S.  ELLIS. 

The  story  of  Pedro  Simmons,  whose  name  serves  him  better  tlian  his  birthplace,  but  with  whom 
Dame  Fortune  finally  evens  up  matters  in  altogetlier  unanticipated  fashion. 


PEDRO  SIMMONS,  upon  reaching 
the  swell  in  the  prairie,  reined  up 
his  tough  little  pony,  and  raising  his 
powerful  glasses  to  his  eyes,  gazed 
sweepingly  across  the  flaming  waste  of 
s&nd  which  stretched  on  every  hand. 

It  was  one  of  the  hottest  of  days,  even 
for  Arizona,  where  for  weeks  together 
the  frightful  desert  becomes  a  furnace, 
the  temperature  evien  at  midnight  hov- 
ering above  one  hundred  degrees. 

The  air  pulsated  like  the  breath  of  an 
oven;  the  sand,  white,  glistening,  and 
lying  in  windrows,  was  hot  enough  to 
bake  food,  while  the  brassy  sky  was 
without  a  cloud. 

Only  the  round,  fiery  sun  blazed  from 
the  firmament,  as  if  antidpating  the 
awfid  hour  when  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat. 

But  man  can  become  accustomed  to 
almost  anything;  and  Pedro  Simmons 
was  insensible  to  any  special  discomfort. 

His  broad  brimmed  sombrero  rested 
jauntily  on  his  well  formed  head;  his 
flannel  shirt  was  heavy  enough  to  pro- 
tect him  from  a  searching  "norther*^; 
his  thick  trousers  wercttucked  in  the 
tops  of  his  boots,  with  their  high  heels 
and  glistening  spurs,  and  his  Winches- 
ter rested  across  his  Mexican  saddle  in 
front,  while  he  held  his  pony  motionless 
and  scanned  every  portion  of  the  blister- 
ing horizon. 

It  was  sand,  heat,  sand,  heat,  every- 
where. He  was  in  a  w^orld  of  throbbing, 
scorching  sunlight,  enough  to  appall  the 
stoutest  veteran  of  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains. 

Far^to  the  eastward,  on  the  very  rim 
of  the  horizon,  a  thin,  bluish,  irregular 


line  could  be  faintly  traced  along  the 
sky,  where  the  distant  MogoUon  Moun- 
tains reared  their  crests  from  the  burn- 
ing plain,  but  south,  west,  and  north  the 
quivering  atmosphere,  like  that  from 
hades  itself,  was  unbroken  by  forest  or 
mountain  peak. 

But  Pedro  was  searching  for  some- 
thing which  he  knew  he  ought  to  find, 
and  which  he  believed  he  would  see,  if 
he  but  made  his  scrutiny  keen  enough. 

He  held  his  glass  leveled  straight  to 
the  north,  keeping  it  above  and  between 
the  drooping  ears  of  his  intelligent 
pony,  until  at  last  his  penetrating  vis- 
ion discovered  the  object  he  had  in 
mind. 

It  was  the  flag  of  the  post  towards 
which  he  was  making  his  way.  The  fort 
itself  was  too  low  on  the  plain  to  be 
observed,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  in- 
strument, while  the  tall,  needle-like 
staff  would  have  been  beyond  reach  of 
the  most  pow^erf ul  eye  but  for  the  gentle 
puff  of  air  which  lifted  the  banner  and 
caused  it  to  flap  slightly  against  the  sky. 

"I  didn't  think  I  could  be  off  the 
track,"  mused  Pedro,  lowering  the  glass. 
"  There  is  no  trail  to  the  fort,  but  the 
course  is  too  plain  for  me  to  lose  it." 

He  spoke  to  his  pony,  who  resumed 
his  tramp  through  the  yielding  sand,  as 
if  he  were  as  insensible  to  the  fearful 
heat  as  his  owTier. 

"  Well  be  there,  Jack,  by  sunset,  and 
then  we'll  have  a  good  rest." 

Pedro  Simmons,  despite  his  given 
name,  was  an  American,  born  not  so 
many  years  before  in  the  city  of  Xew 
York.  His  career,  up  to  the  present 
time,  made  it  look  as  if  misfortune  had 
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selected  him  for  its  own,  for  nearly 
everything  had  gone  awry  with  him. 

He  was  an  only  child,  whose  mother 
died  while  he  was  so  young  that  he  held 
not  the  most  shadowy  remembrance  of 
her.  Soon  after  her  death,  his  father, 
who  was  a  ne'er  do  well,  deserted  him, 
and  going  West,  enlisted  in  the  TJnited 
States  army. 

Pedro  found  refuge  with  a  miserly 
aunt,  who  promised  to  leave  him  a 
goodly  sum  of  money  if  he  would  stay, 
by  and  serve  her  until  her  death. 

Pedro  did  so  with  the  utmost  faith- 
fulness. Wheli  he  was  sixteen  years  old 
his  relative  died,  and  it  was  found  that 
she  had  left  every  cent  of  her  property, 
which  was  considerable,  to  a  vagabond 
nephew,  who  would  not  give  his  cousin 
a  dollar,  though  Pedro  had  not  a  be- 
coming suit  of  clothing  to  his  back. 

He  might  have  found  work  in  the 
metropolis,  but,  yielding  to  that  longing 
for  travel  which  is  natural  in  one  of  his 
years,  he  determined  to  go  far  away. 
Besides,  he  wished  to  find  his  father, 
whom  he  remembered  and  towards 
whom  he  felt  an  affection,  which,  sad  to 
say,  was  not  reciprocated,  for  the 
parent,  after  his  departure,  had  never 
made  inquiry  about  his  son  or  shown 
anv  interest  in  his  welfare. 

Pedro  readily  learned  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  in  New  York,  the 
name  and  location  of  the  regiment  in 
which  his  father  had  enlisted.  He  was 
serving  at  that  time  at  Camp  Verde  in 
Arizona. 

It  was  a  good  two  thousand  miles  and 
more  to  that  desolate  post  in  the  South- 
west, but  Pedro  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
thither,  even  though  he  had  not  five 
dollars  that  he  could  call  his  own.  He 
soon  found  employment,  and  when  he 
had  v^aved  sufficient  he  took  a  train  for 
St.  Louis. 

He  might  have  walked,  as  do  the 
tramps,  but  he  was  too  proud  to  do  that. 
He  rode  as  cheaply  as  he  could,  but  he 
rode  every  mile  of  the  way. 

A  still  longer  halt  was  necessary  in 
the  Mound  City,  but  he  secured  the 
amount  of  money  he  wanted  at  last. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  particu- 
lars, it  may  be  said  that  about  a  year 
after  the  death  of  his  aunt,  he  appeared 
at  Camp  Verde,  having  been  helped  a 


goodly  portion  of  the  latter  part  of  his 
journey  by  an  army  detail  returning 
from  Prescott. 

His  father's  regiment  was  there  and  a 
portion  of  it  had  returned  only  a  few 
days  before  from  the  pursuit  of  Geron- 
imo  and  his  elusive  miscreants.  They 
had  had  sharp  fighting,  and  a  dozen  of 
the  cavalrymen  never  came  back. 

One  of  the  latter  was  the  father  of 
Pedro,  who  was  buried  with  his  com- 
rades at  the  foothills  in  the  MogoUon 
range. 

Pedro  would  have  enlisted  had  he 
been  old  enough.  He  was  treated  with 
much  kindness  by  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers, and,  had  he  chosen  to  remain,  it 
is  probable  that  the  post  would  have 
found  some  way  of  turning  his  services 
to  account. 

A  couple  of  cowboys,  visitingthe  fort, 
promised  to  give  him  work  if  he  would 
go  with  them  to  the  ranges  of  their  em- 
ployer, Senor  Felipe  Ovideo,  a  wealthy 
Mexican,  whose  ranches  were  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Territory  near  the 
Mexican  line. 

Pedro  eagerly  accepted  the  offer,  and, 
mounting  one  of  the  two  extra  mus- 
tangs, rode  homeward  with  them. 

It  looked  now  as  if  the  youth  was 
fairly  started  on  the  career  of  cattle- 
man, and  would  become  a  member  of 
that  army  of  daring,  reckless  riders, 
whose  lives  form  one  almost  continual 
round  of  excitement  and  peril. 

Pedro  took  to  his  new  work  with  en- 
thusiasm. He  soon  became  a  skilled 
horseman,  learned  to  throw  the  riata,  to 
lasso  and  hurl  to  the  ground  a  steer 
while  on  the  full  run,  to  do  the  work  of 
a  man  in  rounding  up,  branding,  and  in 
fighting  back  the  dusky  raiders  who 
sometimes  tried  and  often  succeeded  in 
running  off  the  quadrupeds  of  Senor 
Felipe  Ovideo. 

It  was  Pedro's  natural  quickness, 
strength,  brightness,  and  desire  to  learn 
that  caused  him  to  become  so  skilful 
that  the  cowboys  often  complimented 
him  on  his  surprising  progress.  Every- 
thing was  promising,  when  the  bad  luck 
which  had  clung  to  him  so  long  found 
him  out  again. 

Felipe  Ovideo,  the  owner  of  '*  the  cat- 
tle on  a  thousand  hills,"  rarely  sh*owed 
himself  to  his  men,  acting  through  his 
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Buperintendent,  who  visited  his  home 
far  to  the  south,  to  make  his  reports 
and  receive  the  money  with  which  to 
pay  them  their  wages ;  but  one  day  the 
employer  took  it  into  his  head  to  make  a 
tour  to  the  northward  among  the  ranges 
— a  journey  which  would  occupy  several 
weeks. 

He  was  accompanied  by  two  friends, 
for  the  old  man  lived  alone,  having  no 
family. 

When  he  saw  the  attractive  face  and 
figure  of  young  Simmons,  he  made  in- 
quiries about  him,  and  finally  called  him 
up  for  a  little  chat.  He  seemed  to  feel 
a  curious  interest  in  him. 

"Are  you  Mexican  or  American?^' 
asked  Senor  0 video  in  English.        , 

"  American,^^  was  the  proud  response 
of  Pedro. 

"  Ah— ^where  were  you  born? '' 

"  In  the  city  of  New  York.'' 

The  face  of  the  Mexican  became  a 
thundercloud,  and  he  trembled  with 
passion. 

"  Had  I  known  that,  you  never  would 
have  worked  a  day  for  me ;  you  can  serve 
me  no  longer;  you  shall  leave  without 
staying  another  night  in  camp.'' 

Pedro  was  more  amazed  than  dis- 
turbed by  this  strange  command.  He 
never  would  have  understood  it  but  for 
the  explanation  of  one  of  his  friends. 

Ovideo  was  a  prominent  officer  under 
Santa  Anna  during  the  war  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  He 
fought  valiantly,  for  his  hatred  of  '^  los 
Americanos,"  the  invaders  of  his  coun- 
try, was  intense. 

During  the  final  march  of  General 
Scott  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  hacienda 
of  Ovideo  was  plundered  and  burned  by 
the  Americans. 

In  the  sad  affair,  in  some  way  never 
explained,  the  wife  and  two  children  of 
Ovideo  lost  their  lives.  The  Mexican 
naturally  was  incensed  to  the  highest 
degree,  and  swore  never  to  forgive  the 
invaders. 

In  time,  however,  when  Arizona  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  United  States, 
his  resentment  cooled  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, though  he  never  could  feel  friend- 
ship for  those  living  north  of  the  Eio 
Grande;  but  the  soldiers  who  took  part 
in  the  despoiling  and  ruination  of  his 
home  were  members  of  a  Xew  York 


regiment,  and  towards  all  people  from 
that  State  his  enmity  was  undying. 

He  made  it  an  iron  clad  rule  that  none 
should  ever  find  employment  under  him, 
and,  so  far  as  he  knew,  none  ever  did.  * 

When,  therefore,  he  learned  that 
Pedro  Simmons  was  a  native  of  New 
York,  all  his  old  passion  flamed  up  and 
he  sent  him  adrift. 

Pedro  accepted  his  ill  luck  philosoph- 
ically. There  were  plenty  of  other 
ranches  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
and  he  knew  he  would  not  be  long  with- 
out emplo3anent. 

He  bade  his  old  friends  and  compan- 
ions good  by,  and  rode  off  on  his  faithful 
mustang,  Jack,  taking  with  him  his 
Winchester,  a  supply  of  cartridges,  his 
canteen,  and  a  few  indispensable 
articles. 

He  headed  for  the  nearest  fort,  where 
he  meant  to  stay  until  some  opening 
should  present  itself. 

At  the  last  stream  of  warm,  brackish 
water  wliich  he  crossed,  he  filled  his 
canteen  and  rode  forward  at  a  plodding 
walk,  until  he  ascended  the  swell  in  the 
bui'ning  plain,  and  after  scanning  the 
horizon,  caught  sight  of  the  flag  lazily 
fluttering  over  the  post  far  to  the  north- 
ward. 

After  this  diversion  in  the  narrative, 
we  come  back  to  the  point  where  wo 
started. 

Pedro  had  ridden  half  a  mile  further 
in  a  brown  study,  when  his  pony  ab- 
ruptly threw  up  his  head,  pricked  his 
ears,  and  showed  by  his  manner  that  he 
had  detected  something  of  a  disquieting 
nature. 

"  What  is  it,  old  fellow?  "  asked  his 
rider,  looking  searchingly  around  on  the 
plain. 

It  was  two  days  since  Pedro  had  left 
his  friends  to  the  south,  and  he  was 
pretty  certain  that  they  could  have 
nothing  to  'do  with  the  cause  of  alarm 
to  his  animal. 

But  the  youth  had  lived  sufficiently 
long  in  the  Southwest  to  learn  much  of 
the  Apaches,  the  most  terrible  tribe  of 
Indians  that  ever  desolated  a  portion  of 
the  American  continent. 

He  knew  that  a  band  of  them  had 
ambushed  an  emigrant  party  in  the 
midst  of  an  open  plain,  where  there  was 
not  a  shrub  or  blade  of  grass  grooving. 
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They  did  it  by  burrowing  in  the  blis- 
tering sand,  their  bodies  entirely  cov- 
ered, with  only  their  black,  serpent-like 
eyes  peering  out  and  waiting  for  the 
chance  to  leap  to  their  feet  and  begin 
their  ferocious  work. 

It  might  be  that  something  of  the 
kind  was  on  foot,  and  the  more  saga- 
cious pony  had  made  the  discovery  un- 
suspected by  his  rider. 

But  while  scanning  the  desert  to  the 
northward,  Pedro  detected  something 
imnoticed  before.  Instantly  his  glass 
was  to  his  eye,  and  he  studied  the  pic- 
ture. 

A  fight  was  going  on  between  a  small 
party  of  mounted  Apaches  and  several 
horsemen,  who  were  down  on  the  plain 
and  fighting  from  behind  their  pros- 
trate animalSk 

The  crack  of  the  rifles  and  the  cries 
of  the  Indians  sounded  faint  and  fur- 
ther away  in  the  sulphurous  air,  but  the 
fight  was  a  desperate  one. 

Pedro  sat  a  minute  or  two  motionless 
on  his  horse,  asking  himself  what  he 
ought  to  do,  if  indeed  he  could  do  any- 
thing. Then  the  desire  to  aid  in  the 
defense  of  the  sorely  pressed  ones 
caused  him  to  strike  his  spurs  against 
the  ribs  of  his  pony,  who  instantly  broke 
into  a  canter  through  the  sand. 

But  the  chivalrous  desire  to  help  the 
unknown  defenders  was  not  gratified.  A 
squad  of  United  States  cavalry  from  the 
fort  beyond  had  caught  sight  of  the 
affray,  and  bore  down  so  swiftly  that  the 
Apaches  scurried  off  to  the  westward. 

Determined  to  pimish  the  marauders 
for  what  they  had  done,  the  soldiers 
gave  no  heed  to  the  little  group  that  had 
been  so  sorely  harassed,  but  continued 
their  pursuit  of  the  flying  miscreants, 
who  were  so  well  mounted  that  they  and 
the  cavalry  soon  vanished  from  sight 
across  the  flaming  plain. 

Pedro  pressed  on  to  the  group  thai 
was  left  behind.  When  he  came  up  to 
it,  he  saw  d  sorry  sight,  though,  sad  to 
say,  it  was  one  not  uncommon  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  Southwest. 

A  party  of  three  horsemen  had  been 
assailed  by  a  dozen  Apaches,  with  the 
fury  of  tigers.  At  the  first  assault  all 
three  horses  were  desperately  wounded, 
two  of  them  falling  dead,  while  the  third 
lived  but  a  few  minutes. 

7a 


The  riders  made  breastworks  of  their 
bodies,  and  fought  their  assailants,  who 
circled  about  them,  firing  as  they  gained 
the  chance,  and  swinging  about  and 
back  and  forth  on  their  ponies,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  gain  a  fair  shot  at 
them.  One  of  the  Indians,  however, 
was  slain  and  another  badly  hurt. 

But  within  the  same  five  minutes  that 
this  took  place,  a  defender  was  shot 
dead,  and  the  other  two  so  severely 
wounded  that  one  of  them  survived  but 
a  brief  while. 

The  single  remaining  man  could  not 
have  held  out  much  longer  but  for  the 
appearance  of  the  cavalry,  who  scat- 
tered the  Apaches  and  left  him  alone  on 
the  scorching  plain. 

Two  of  the  men  were  stretched  out  on 
the  sand,  as  lifeless  as  their  horses.  The 
third  was  sitting,  with  his  head  and 
shoulders  against  his  dead  pony,  his 
arms  outspread,  his  sombrero  fallen  off, 
his  rifle  lying  several  feet  away,  while 
his  white  face  and  twitching  features 
showed  his  pitiful  condition. 

Had  an  enemy  approached  at  that 
moment  the  man  could  not  have  made 
the  first  movement  towards  defense. 

Hearing  the  footfaUs,  and  the  voice 
of  a  stranger,  he  opened  his  half  closed 
eyes  andlnurmured : 

'^  Water — ^water — water,  for  the  love 
of  heaven !  ^^ 

Pedro  Simmons  imslung  his  canteen, 
and  held  the  nozzle  to  the  poor  man's 
lips,  helping  at  the  samatime  to  support 
his  head,  while  he  eagerly  drank  of  the 
fluid,  which  could  have  been  grateful 
only  to  one  who  was  tortured  with 
thirst. 

'^  Thanks,  very  much,"  he  murmured 
in  English,  when  at  last  the  youth  took 
away  the  vessel;  *^but,  mi  amigo,  you 
have  come  too  late." 

*^' Don't  say  that,"  replied  Pedro 
hopefully; ''  it  is  not  far  to  the  fort,  and 
there  you  will  receive  the  best  atten- 
tion." 

The  swallow  of  liquid  seemed  to  in- 
fuse new  life  and  strength  into  the 
frame  of  the  sufferer.  Instead  of  fall- 
ing back  against  the  body  of  his  life- 
less pony  again,  he  sat  upright  and 
looked  into  the  face  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan bending  over  him. 

Pedro  saw  that  he  had  been  struck  in 
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the  breast  by  a  bullet,  and  his  left  arm 
appeared  to  be  helpless.  No  doubt  he 
underwent  much  pain. 

"  We  had  a  sharp  fight/^  he  remarked, 
looking  round  at  the  forms  of  his  two 
companions;  ^^  the  Apaches  are  ugly.'' 

The  youth  picked  up  the  man's  som- 
brero and  carefully  replaced  it  on  his 
head. 

"  Yes ;  it  would  have  been  bad  for  you, 
if  the  soldiers  had  not  appeared." 

"  Why  couldn't  they  have  come 
sooner?"  asked  the  man  bitterly. 
*^  Then  my  friends  might  have  been 
saved." 

"It  is  too  late  for  regrets;  you  are 
left — ^thank  Heaven  for  that." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  any  more 
fortunate  than  they.  I  am  so  badly 
hurt  that  I  cannot  live  long." 

"  I  do  not  think  so.  You  cannot  know 
that;  wait  ujitil  you  hear  what  the  sur- 
geon says." 

"  But  the  surgeon  is  at  the  fort." 

"  And  we  will  go  there." 

"Plow  far  is  it?" 

"  But  a  few  miles." 

"  I  have  no  animal ;  yours  cannot 
carry  both  of  us>  and  I  do  not  think  I 
am  able  to  sit  a  horse." 

"  I  can  ride  to  the  post  and  have  them 
bring  a  litter  for  you." 

"  Xo,  no,  no;  if  you  leave  me  I  shall 
not  survive  against  your  return." 

"  Then  I  will  help  you  into  the  saddle 
and  walk  by  your  side." 

"  But  that  will  be  imposing  too  much 
on  you;  besides,  I  discharged  you  the 
other  day  and  treated  you  ill;  I  do  not 
deserve  this." 

"  Sonor  Ovideo,  you  sent  me  away,  be- 
cause I  am  a  native  of  New  York.  Your 
men  told  me  the  reason;  if  I  had  come 
from  some  other  State  it  would  have 
been  different.  I  feel  no  ill  will ;  say  no 
more  of  it." 

The  man  muttered  something,  but 
with  the  help  of  Pedro  he  slowly  rose 
to  his  feet,  and  leaning  heavily  on  the 
arm  of  his  young  friend,  walked  the 
few  steps  necessary  to  the  side  of  the 
w^aiting  pony. 

It  was  a  diflBcult  task  to  get  him  into 
the  saddle,  and  though  he  compressed 
liis  lips  and  summoned  his  iron  resolu-? 
tion,  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  he  must 
fail. 


Once  Pedro  was  sure  the  wounded 
man  was  about  to  swoon,  but  another 
drink  from  the  canteen  revived  him, 
and  finally  he  swung  his  leg  over  the 
back  of  the  horse,  and  the  youth  ad- 
justed his  feet  in  the  stirrups. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  lead  Jack,  for 
his  intelligence  told  him  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him.  Pedro  walked  by  the 
side  of  the  Mexican,  keeping  close 
watch,  and  ready  for  any  sudden  weak- 
ness on  his  part. 

Twice  he  was  obliged  to  check  the 
animal,  while  the  rider  was  accorded  a 
few  minutes  in  which  to  rally. 

The  wounds  which  he  had  received 
did  not  bleed  to  any  extent,  and  he 
would  not  permit  his  companion  to 
bandage  or  give  them  attention,  reply- 
ing that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  do 
so  when  they  reached  the  fort,  if  they 
should  be  able  to  continue  the  journey 
that  far. 

With  all  Pedro's  care,  reinforced  by 
the  man's  indomitable  resolution,  the 
task  never  would  have  been  completed 
without  help.  It  seemed  to  occur  to  the 
cavalry  that  had  been  fruitlessly  pursu- 
ing the  Apaches,  that  it  might  be  well 
to  look  into  the  work  done  by  the  dusky 
raiders,  and  several  of  them  galloped 
back  to  the  scene  of  the  encounter. 

Thus  they  came  upon  the  wounded 
man  upon  the  pony,  with  the  youth 
walking  beside  him. 

Immediately  one  of  the  cavalrymen 
rode  up  close  on  the  right  while  a  com- 
panion did  the  same  on  the  left.  In  this 
way  they  were  able  to  afford  the  sufferer 
excellent  support,  which,  with  a  swallow 
of  brandy  from  the  flask  of  another,  was 
so  efficient  that  the  rest  of  the  ride  to 
the  post  was  made  with  comparative 
comfort. 

Arrived  at  the  fort,  Senor  Felipe 
Ovideo  received  every  possible  attention. 
He  was  placed  on  a  cot,  and  a  surgeon 
made  a  careful  examination  of  his 
wounds. 

They  were  skilfully  dressed,  and 
nothing  that  could  be  done  was  neg- 
lected; but  when  the  medical  man  left 
the  bedside,  he  gravely  shook  his  head. 

"  There  is  little  hope  for  him;  he  is 
badly  hurt.  His  exposure  on  the  plain, 
that  exhausting  ride,  and  his  age  are  all 
against  him." 
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''  Don't  you  think  he  will  get  well?  " 
asked  Pedro,  whose  heart  was  melted 
with  sympathy  for  the  man  that  had 
suffered  so  much,  even  before  he  him- 
self was  born. 

"  While  there's  life  there's  hope,  but 
it's  my  belief  he  will  never  leave  his 
bed." 

The  words  of  the  surgeon  were  veri- 
fied. Senor  Ovideo  lingered  nearly  four 
days  and  for  a  time  the  prospect -of  his 
final  recovery  was  excellent,  even  his 
medical  attendant  expressing  hope. 
iThen  a  change  came,  and  he  told  the 
senor  that  his  life  would  pass  within 
the  following  twenty  four  hours. 

The  patient  accepted  the  verdict  with 
the  heroism  he  had  always  shown,  say- 
ing that  he  expected  the  result  from  the 
first  and  he  had  no  complaint  to  utter. 


He  showed  his  gratitude  to  those  that 
had  been  so  attentive  and  kind,  and 
being  wealthy,  made  them  substantial 
presents. 

After  his  death  a  sealed  letter  was 
handed  to  Pedro  Simmons,  whose  eyes 
were  so  blinded  by  tears  that  for  a  while 
he  was  unable  to  read  the  following: 

PsDRO  Simmons: 

I  used  yon  unkindly  without  cause.  Yon  repaid 
me  by  the  patience,  forbearance,  and  tender  love  of 
a  Christian.  I  feel  more  gratitude  than  I  can  ex- 
press, wad  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
Such  deeds  as  yours  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
things  of  this  life;  but  you  are  poor,  and  so  I  beg 
you  to  accept  the  inclosed  as  a  weak  expression  of 
my  sentiments  towards  yourself.  It  can  do  me  no 
goody  but  it  may  be  of  help  to  you. 

Fblipb  Ovidbo. 

The  inclosure  was  a  check  for  fifteen 
thousand  dollars. 
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From  the  German  i^  Goethe. 

Spied  a  lad  a  rose  so  fair, 

On  the  heather  blooming, 
Decked  with  blushes  soft  and  rare. 
And  the  playful  morning  air 

With  sweet  scents  perfuming, 
Rose,  0  rose,  so  fresh  and  red. 

On  the  heather  blooming. 

Spake  the  lad,  **ril  pluck  thee,  Rose 

On  the  heather  blooming." 
Spake  the  floVr,  "  Her  thorns  the  rose 
Will  to  thine  attempt  oppose. 

Thee  to  torment  dooming.^ 
Rose,  0  rose,  so  fresh  and  red. 

On  the  heather  blooming. 


And  the  lad  the  rose  assailed. 
On  the  heather  blooming. 

Naught  her  sharpest  thorns  availed; 

Plucked  by  ruthless  hand,  she  paled, 
Faint  and  sadly  glooming. 

Rose,  0  rose,  once  fresh  and  red, 
On  the  heather  blooming. 


Rupert  Xhes. 
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BY  JOHN  P.  RITTER. 

A  story  of  Venice  in  the  days  of  tlie  Doges.    The  adventures  of  one  Captain  Barnabas  in  per- 
forming a  romantic  mission  on  behaif  of  a  friend,  and  in  the  face  of  deadly  dangers. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

Prince  Angelo,  of  Brescia,  has  become  enamored  of  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Anafesto  Pibuio,a  Venetian 
senator.  His  love  is  returned,  bnt  the  salt  is  frowned  on  by  the  father,  and  moreover,  Angelo  is  com- 
pelled, for  political  reasons,  to  depart  from  Venice  and  dare  not  show  himself  there  again.  Meantime  he 
hears  from  his  sweetheart  that  she  is  about  to  be  forced  to  a  marriage  with  another  man,  and  his  aid  is 
implored^  In  this  emergency.  Prince  Angelo  sends  to  her  rescue  his  friend,  Captain  Barnabas,  disguised 
as  an  Englishman  of  wealth  traveling  for  pleasure. 

Barnabas,  provided  with  ample  funds  by  the  prince,  hires  a  palace  and  sets  up  an  establishment,  mean- 
time watching  for  an  opportunity  to  communicate  with  Beatrice.  At  lost  he  hears  that  the  ceremony  is 
to  come  off  at  once,  and  not  daring  to  delay  longer,  seeks  out  one  Taddeo  Vecchio,  a  scholar,  who  is  a 
friend  to  Donna  Bianca,  governess  to  Beatrice.  On  Vecchio's  suggestion  he  disguises  himself  as  Fra 
Nioolino,  a  Carmelite  monk,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  paying  daily  visits  to  the  Pilano  palace.  Thus  he  gains 
audience  with  Beatrice,  but  they  are  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the  very  monk  he  is  impersonating; 
a  full  explanation  not  only  saves  them  but  gains  Fra  Nicolino  for  their  friend,  and  the  two  plan  to  have 
Beatrice  disguise  herself  as  Bianca  and  leave  the  castle  by  gondola  the  next  evening.  She  will  go  in 
charge  of  Martin,  in  Barnabas'  following,  and  who  will  be  recognized  by  the  presentation  of  a  certain 
bracelet. 

Stephano,  a  state  spy  in  Barnabas'  household,  overhears  the  latter's  orders  to  his  men,  steals  the  brace- 
let and  gets  away  with  the  lady.  Fra  Nicolino  discovers  the  trick  too  Ute,  and  while  discussing  it  with 
the  dismayed  Barnabas  on  the  latter's  felucca  they  are  hailed  by  a  masked  boatman  who  comes  with  a 
message  for  the  English  traveler. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

iWHAT    BEFELL    THE    DONNA    BEATBICB. 

AT  an  earlier  hour  that  evening 
Beatrice  Pilano  and  her  governess, 
the  Donna  Bianca,  were  sitting  together 
in  the  girl's  apartments,  awaiting  in 
great  fear  and  trembling  the  arrival  of 
the  gondola  that  was  to  assist  in  her 
escape. 

"  Bianca,'*  said  the  girl  earnestly,  "  I 
sincerely  trust  you  will  not  be  made  to 
suffer  for  this  act  of  mine.'' 

''Have  no  fear  on  that  score,  my 
sweet  mistress,"  returned  the  governess 
fondly.  ^'  Fra  Xicolino  will  find  a  means 
to  protect  me,  rest  assured." 

"  But  your  friend,  the  scholar  Vec- 
chio ?  It  would  grieve  me  deeply  if  any 
evil  should  befall  him  on  my  account." 

"  The  Fra  Nicolino  will  protect  him 
also,  Beatrice  mio.  He  has  so  prom- 
ised." 

"Ah,  but  I  doubt  that  he  has  the 


power,"  said  the  girl  anxiously.  "He 
is  only  a  simple  churchman  and " 

"  The  Superior  General  of  the  Car^ 
melites,"  said  Bianca,  finishing  the  sen- 
tence. 

At  that  instant  a  mellow  detonation 
sounded  in  their  ears. 

The  clock  of  St.  Mark^s  had  begun 
striking  the  hour. 

"  Eight  o'clock ! "  exclaimed  Beatrice 
tremulously.  "  May  the  Holy  Virgin 
and  saints  assist  me  now ! " 

While  she  was  speaking  the  curtains 
of  the  door  communicating  with  the  gal- 
lery were  pushed  aside,  and  Fra  Nico- 
lino entered  the  apartment. 

"There  is  a  gondola  below  waiting 
for  the  Donna  Bianca,"  he  announced  in 
a  loud  tone  of  voice. 

Then,  approaching  his  ward,  and 
dropping  his  voice  to  a  whisper: 

"  Come,  my  child,  the  time  for  your 
deliverance  is  at  hand,"  he  said. 

The  girl,  who  was  already  disguised 


*  ThU  aiary  began  in  the  April  issue  qf  The  Argost.    The  two  hack  numbers  will  be  mailed  to 

any  address  on  receipt  qf  20  cents. 
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to  imperBonate  the  Donna  Bianca^  im- 
mediately dropped  a  thick  veil  over  her 
f ace,  and  followed  him  out  into  the  gal- 
lery. 

The  Carmelite  conducted  her  quickly 
to  the  water  gate  of  the  palace,  and  saw 
her  pass  out  upon  the  landing.  He  saw 
the  masked  gondolier  who  was  waiting 
there  slip  a  bracelet  over  her  wrist,  help 
her  into  the  pavilion  of  his  boat,  take 
his  place  at  the  oar,  and  row  out  under 
the  stone  archway  into  the  canal. 

Then  the  door  of  the  palace  was 
closed  and  he  beheld  no  more. 

On  finding  herself  alone  on  the  canals 
of  Venice,  with  night  approaching,  and 
in  the  custody  of  a  strange  gondolier, 
the  Donna  Beatrice  became  frightened. 
She  sank  back  weak  and  trembling  upon 
the  cushions,  appalled  at  her  own  reck- 
lessness in  undertaking  the  adventure, 
and  apprehensive  as  to  its  result. 

In  this  state  of  mind  she  failed  to 
observe  that  the  gondola  was  not  pro- 
ceeding in  the  direction  of  the  Lido,  but 
was  pursuing  a  zigzag  course  through 
a  most  intricate  network  of  narrow 
canals  towards  the  eastern  confines  of 
the  city. 

Indeed,  it  was  not  imtil  the  boat  had 
left  the  district  of  houses  behind,  and 
was  gliding  swiftly  among  the  uninhab- 
ited islands  of  the  Lagunes,  that  she 
awoke  to  a  realization  of  her  position. 

The  moon  was  now  shining  brightly, 
and,  as  she  drew  aside  the  curtains  of 
the  pavilion  and  looked  out,  its  silvery 
rays  revealed  a  vast  wilderness  of  marsh 
and  water  stretching  round  her  on  all 
sides. 

A  scene  of  more  utter  loneliness  and 
desolation  it  would  be  difficult  to  imag- 
ine. At  the  sight  of  it  she  shuddered; 
but,  believing  that  she  was  being  con- 
veyed thither  in  order  to  render  pur- 
suit difficult,  she  struggled  bravely  to 
overcome  her  fears. 

In  the  mean  time  her  mysterious  con- 
ductor was  plying  his  oar  with  vigor. 

From  her  seat  in  the  pavilion  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  see  him;  but  she 
could  hear  his  labored  breathing,  and 
the  rapid  splash  of  his  oar  blade  as  it 
struck  the  water.  It  was  apparent  that 
he  was  in  a  vast  hurry. 

On,  on  sped  the  gondola,  now  skim- 
ming like  a  swan  across  open  spaces  that 


gleamed  in  the  moonlight,  now  winding 
along  tortuous  channels  between  low 
lying  islands,  and  again  pushing  its  way 
over  shallows  where  the  reeds  impeded 
its  progress. 

And  all  the  while  it  was  advancing 
steadily  towards  an  isolated  islet  on  the 
extreme  eastern  verge  of  the  Lagunes. 

At  last  this  little  patch  of  land  ap- 
peared in  view  and  Beatrice  saw  that  it 
was  inhabited.  On  its  nearest  side  stood 
a  small  thatched  hut  from  the  chimney 
of  which  a  colxmm  of  smoke  was  as- 
cending. 

While  she  was  gazing  in  curious  spec- 
idation  on  this  primitive  hermitage,  the 
gondola  reached  the  island  and  came  to 
a  stop  beside  a  rude  plank  landing  that 
extended  out  into  the  water  on  piles. 

Then  the  strange  gondolier  sprang 
ashore  and  approached  the  door  of  the 
pavilion.  He  still  wore  his  mask;  but, 
as  masks  were  common  in  Venice,  Bea- 
trice attached  no  significance  to  the 
matter. 

"  Will  the  Donna  Bianca  permit  me 
to  assist  her?  '*  he  said,  opening  the  door 
and  holding  out  his  hand. 

There  was  a  peculiar  irony  in  his  tone, 
and  an  air  of  mock  politeness  in  his 
manner  that  alarmed  the  Donna  Bea- 
trice exceedingly. 

"  Ser,'*  she  answered  in  a  quavering 
voice,  "  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  in- 
form me  why  I  have  been  brought 
hither?" 

^'  You  will  learn  that  presently,"  he 
said  emphatically.  *^Pray  permit  me 
to  assist  you." 

And  still  maintaining  his  civil  air,  he 
seized  her  by  the  hand  and  drew  her 
forcibly  out  of  the  gondola  upon  the 
landing. 

Although  greatly  terrified  at  his  vio- 
lence, the  girl  retained  her  presence  of 
mind,  and,  turning  to  him  with  an  air 
of  offended  dignity : 

"Ser,"  she  said  in  lofty  tones,  '^is 
this  the  way  you  treat  a  lady?  You  will 
rue  this  conduct  when  I  report  you  to 
your  master." 

'^  My  master,  indeed  I "  laughed  Ste- 
phano — for  it  was  he — adding,  **  Allow 
me  to  inform  the  Donna  Bianca  that  I 
am  my  own  master." 

Saying  which  he  grasped  her  rudely 
by  the  arm,  and,  dropping  all  pretense 
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of  politeness,  hurried  off  with  rapid 
strides  in  the  direction  of  the  hut. 

As  they  drew  near  it  he  gave  a  low, 
prolonged  whistle. 

Immediately  the  door  opened  and  two 
men  came  forth  into  the  moonlight. 
For  a  moment  they  stood  irresolute; 
then,  seeing  Stephano  and  the  girl,  ran 
forward  to  meet  them  with  every  evi- 
dence of  eagerness. 

"Thank  God,  you  are  here!**  cried 
one. 

"  Aye,  we  were  beginning  to  fear  that 
some  misfortune  had  overtaken  you,'^ 
said  the  other. 

And,  glancing  approvingly  at  Ste- 
phano and  curiously  at  his  companion, 
they  turned  about  and  led  the  way  back 
to  the  dwelling. 

By  this  time  the  fears  of  the  Donna 
Beatrice  had  increased  to  mortal  terror. 
Until  her  landing  on  the  island  she  had 
believed  that  she  was  in  the  custody  of 
an  agent  of  Barnabas;  but  she  realized 
now  that  she  was  the  victim  of  a  myste- 
rious conspiracy. 

Indeed,  the  very  words  of  the  masked 
gondolier  admitted  of  no  other  conclu- 
sion; for  had  he  not  boldly  asserted  that 
he  was  his  own  master  ? 

The  men  conducted  her  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  hut  and  closed  the  door. 

Trembling  violently,  she  drew  her 
veil  closer  down  over  her  face  and 
prayed. 

The  cramped  chamber  in  which  they 
stood  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  small  fire 
of  wood,  and,  in  the  semi  darkness,  the 
figures  of  the  men  assumed  terrific  pro- 
portions. 

Suddenly  one  of  them  went  over  to 
the  fire  and  threw  on  an  armful  of 
fagots. 

"  More  light ! "  he  cried.  "  We  must 
have  a  fair  look  at  the  face  of  this 
beautv." 

The  fagots  sputtered,  ignited,  and 
leaped  into  flame. 

A  bright,  rosy  glow  filled  the  cham- 
ber. 

Then  the  man  approached  the  terri- 
fied girl  and  seized  her  veil,  while  his 
companions  leaned  forward,  grinning, 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  countenance. 

He  tore  the  veil  from  her  face. 

"  Diavolof"  cried  one. 

^^Cospetto  I "  exclaimed  the  other. 


And  their  eyes  grew  big  and  their 
cheeks  pallid  vrith  consternation. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    SPIES  TURN   TRAITORS. 

Well  might  the  conspirators  tremble 
and  turn  pale  at  sight  of  the  beautiful 
countenance  of-  the  Donna  Beatrice. 
For  it  brought  them  to  an  instant  reali- 
zation of  the  true  nature  of  their  posi- 
tion. 

They  had  designed  to  kidnap  a  gov- 
erness, and  had  stolen  a  senator's 
daughter;  they  had  plotted  to  enrich 
themselves,  and  had  thereby  endangered 
their  lives.  For,  the  use  of  State  infor- 
mation for  private  ends  was  a  capital 
oif  ense  in  Venice. 

Both  Stephano  and  Giacomo  recog- 
nized the  girl  at  once,  having  often  seen 
her  in  her  father's  palace  when  they  had 
gone  there  to  report  to  him  as  spies,  and, 
as  it  was  exceedingly  probable  that  she 
might  recognize  them  also,  their  situ- 
ation was  truly  appalling. 

For  a  brief  moment  they  stared  stu- 
pidly at  one  another,  overwhelmed  with 
fright  and  confusion.  Then  Giacomo 
broke  the  silence  in  tones  that  quavered 
with  apprehension. 

^^  This  is  a  fine  scrape  youVe  got  me 
into,''  he  croaked—"  you,  who  were  so 
glib  with  your  promises." 

"  Silence! "  returned  Stephano,  point- 
ing significantly  to  the  girl,  "  and  don't 
let  your  tongue  betray  you." 

"  If  there's  any  arguing  to  be  done," 
interposed  the  third  conspirator  at  this 
point,  "  let  us  go  outside,  where  we  can 
confer  with  greater  freedom." 

This  proposition  meeting  with  the 
approval  of  the  spies^  the  three  men  left 
the  hut,  taking  care  to  lock  the  door 
securely  after  them. 

"  And  now,"  said  Carlo  the  fisherman, 
as  they  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  moon- 
light, "  pray  tell  me  what  all  this  means, 
for  I  confess  I  do  not  know." 

"  We  have  blundered !  "  cried  Ste- 
phano wildly,  "and  are  in  danger  of 
losing  our  heads." 

"  Explain  yourself!  "  said  the  fisher- 
man. 

"  Why,  w^e've  got  the  wrong  woman," 
returned  Stephano. 
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The  wrong  woman?  ^^ 

*'  Yes;  for,  instead  of  an  humble  gov- 
erness, it's  a  senator's  daughter  we've 
kidnaped/' 

'*  Then,  our  captive  is  not  the  Donna 
Bianca?  " 

"  She  is  the  Donna  Beatrice  Pilano.'^ 

^^  Cospetto!^*  exclaimed  Carlo  in  ter- 
ror. ''Then  onr  heads  are  indeed  in 
danger." 

A  period  of  silence  followed,  broken 
at  intervals  by  suppressed  ejaculations, 
sighs,  and  groans  of  fear.  It  was  appar- 
ent that  each  man  fully  appreciated  the 
gravity  of  his  position,  and  considered 
himself  already  as  good  as  doomed. 

Giacomo  was  the  first  to  shake  oflE 
this  dreadful  apathy. 

'*  Stephano,"  he  said,  ''  why  not  take 
back  the  Donna  Beatrice  to  her  home?  '^ 

^'Wouldst  have  me  court  certain 
death?  "  cried  the  clerk. 

Giacomo  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

**^Twere  better  that  one  should  die, 
than  three,"  he  said  cooUy.  "  Besides, 
the  girl  might  be  willing  to  protect  you 
in  return  for  the  kindness." 

"  True,"  chimed  in  Carlo  eagerly, 
adding,  "  And  all  the  more  likely  be- 
cause she  had  no  business  to  be  abroad 
herself." 

''What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Ste- 
phano. 

*'  That  she  has  been  masquerading  in 
the  guise  of  her  governess,"  answered 
the  fisherman.  ''It  is  apparent,  com- 
rades," he  continued,  "  that  it  was  not 
the  Donna  Bianca  who  was  to  run  off 
with  the  Englishman  tonight,  but  the 
Donna  Beatrice.  So  I  think  we  might 
justly  claim  a  reward  from  her  father 
for  preventing  her  escape." 

"  Indeed?  "  cried  Stephano  ironically. 
"Well,  then,  take  back  the  girl  and 
claim  the  reward;  I'll  not  be  the  fool  to 
attempt  it." 

But,  as  neither  Carlo  nor  Giacomo 
seemed  disposed  for  the  service,  the  sug- 
gestion  was  presently  abandoned. 

"Comrades,"  said  Stephano  after  a 
pause,  "  do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves 
with  false  hopes;  for,  as  spies  of  the 
state,  we  have  compromised  ourselves 
beyond  recovery.  We  cannot  return  the 
Donna  Beatrice  to  her  father;  for,  no 
matter  what  plausible  story  we  might 
invent,  he  would  not  believe  it.    On  the 


contrarv,  he  would  denounce  us  as  trai- 
tors  to  the  council,  and  we  would  be 
beheaded  between  the  two  pillars  on  the 
Square  of  St.  Mark." 

Giacomo  groaned  aloud. 

"  Such  being  the  case,"  went  on  Ste- 
phano, "  we  might  just  as  well  acknowl- 
edge ourselves  outlaws  without  further 
argument.  This  will  tend  to  simplify 
matters.  Now,  as  outlaws  what  should 
be  our  first  thought?  Unquestionably 
our  own  personal,  safety.  Our  lives  are 
forfeit  to  the  state.  How  can  we  save 
them?" 

"  Alas,  how  indeed  ?  "  sobbed  the  ter- 
rified Giacomo. 

"Keep  up  your  courage,  comrade," 
said  Stephano  reassuringly;  "for  al- 
though our  plight  is  desperate,  it  is  not 
altogether  hopeless.  And,"  he  added 
significantly,  "  what,  for  example,  is  to 
hinder  us  from  going  over  to  the  service 
of  the  Englishman?  " 

Giacomo  grasped  at  this  suggestion 
like  a  drowning  man  at  a  straw. 

"Stephano,"  he  cried  eagerly,  "you 
have  some  plot  in  mind.  For  the  love 
of  God  unfold  it  1" 

"It  is  a  very  simple  one,"  returned 
Stephano;  "but,  with  promptness  and 
resolution  on  our  part  it  may  succeed. 
You  are  aware  that  Sir  Richard  Mars- 
den  is  now  on  board  a  felucca,  in  the 
bay,  prepared  to  flee  from  Venice  the 
instant  he  gains  possession  of  Pilano's 
daughter.  But  he  would  sacrifice  his 
life  sooner  than  depart  from  the  La- 
gunes  without  her.  Let  us  negotiate 
with  him,  therefore,  to  deliver  the 
young  lady  into  his  hands,  on  condition 
that  he  will  permit  us  to  accompany  him 
on  his  flight.  It  is  the  only  possible  way 
I  can  see  of  saving  our  heads.  What 
think  you,  Carlo?" 

"  That  the  plan  is  a  wise  one,"  replied 
the  fisherman  approvingly.  "  We^ll  be 
acting  the  part  of  traitors  towards 
Signer  Pilano,  but  that  will  be  doing 
Venice  no  injury.  It  will  be  hard  for 
me  to  leave  the  Lagunes,"  he  added,  with 
a  sorrowful  shake  of  his  head;  "but 
rather  than  lose  my  head  for  treason, 
I'd  flee  into  the  deserts  of  Africa." 

"  And  so  would  I,"  echoed  Giacomo. 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  Stephano, 
"  since  you  both  approve  of  the  scheme, 
let  us  put  it  into  operation  at  once." 
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He  paused  a  moment  to  reflect,  and 
then  asked: 

"Do  you  know  where  the  English- 
man's vessel  lies.  Carlo?  " 

"Yes/'  answered  the  fisherman. 
"  Giacomo  followed  him  to  it  before 
coming  hither,  and  has  told  me  its  place 
of  anchorage." 

"  That  is  well,"  said  Stephano ;  "  for 
I  intend  sending  you  thither  to  nego- 
tiate with  Sir  Eichard  Marsden  for  our 
escape." 

"  And  shall  we  not  demand  a  ransom 
for  the  young  lady's  surrender  ?  "  asked 
Giacomo,  whose  avarice  was  on  a  par 
with  his  cowardice. 

Stephano's  thin  lips  curled  con- 
temptuously. 

"  This  is  no  time  to  think  of  money," 
he  said.  "  We  should  be  thankful  if  wc 
succeed  in  saving  our  heads." 

"  Am  I  to  go  on  the  errand  alone  .^  " 
asked  Carlo,  after  a  pause. 

"Y'es,"  answered  Stephano;  "for  it 
would  be  perilous  for  either  Giacomo  or 
myself  to  accompany  you.  The  English- 
man might  do  us  an  injury  if  we  should 
fall  into  his  hands  Just  now.  We  must 
make  conditions  with  him  before  trust- 
ing ourselves  in  his  custody.  We  have 
been  his  servants,  you  must  remember." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Carlo.  '^  I  will 
go  alone." 

It  took  but  a  short  time  to  prepare 
him  for  his  journey,  and  to  repeat  to 
him  the  simple  conditions  he  was  to 
demand. 

Then,  hiding  his  face  in  a  mask,  he 
embarked  on  his  diflBcult  mission,  while 
his  comrades  returned  with  anxious 
hearts  to  the  hut. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  lion's  mouth. 

Carlo,  the  fisherman,  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  the  excitement  of 
mind  produced  by  the  recent  conference 
began  to  subside,  and  calm  reason  to  re- 
sume its  sway  over  his  faculties. 

Then  he  began  to  reflect  coolly  on  the 
part  he  had  played  in  Stephano's  un- 
fortunate conspiracy.  The  longer  he 
thought  on  the  matter  the  more  evident 
it  became  to  him  that  he  had  been 
duped. 


*'If  I  had  been  consulted  before- 
hand," he  mused  sullenly,  "I'd  never 
have  gone  into  the  plot.  But  never  a 
word  was  I  told  of  it  until  Giacomo  ar- 
rived at  my  hut.  Then  what  could  I  do 
but  consent?  I  have  been  made  a  cats- 
paw  of  in  this  whole  affair,  and  yet  I 
am  told  that  I  have  forfeited  my  life." 

These  bitter  reflections  led  to  others 
of  a  more  selfish  character, 

"But  why  should  I  be  made  to 
suffer,"  he  reasoned,  "  for  the  traitorous 
acts  of  others?  Why  should  I  be  pun- 
ished for  the  misdoings  of  Stephano  and 
Giacomo  ?  They  tell  me  I  must  flee  with 
them  from  Venice;  but  I  can  see  no  jus- 
tice in  such  counsel.  The  crime  was 
theirs,  not  mine,  and  if  I  can  manage 
to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  state,  I 
care  not  what  becomes  of  them." 

He  ceased  rowing,  and  sat  down  upon 
the  pavilion  of  the  gondola  to  meditate. 
His  boat  drifted  with  the  sluggish  tide, 
but  not  for  long;  for  his  thoughts,  hav- 
ing taken  a  definite  direction,  soon 
prompted  him  to  action. 

Presently  he  took  up  his  oar  and  re- 
sumed his  voyage.  The  gondola  no  lon- 
ger crept  forward  listlessly,  but 
skimmed  over  the  water  with  the  light- 
ness and  speed  of  an  aquatic  bird. 

It  was  apparent  that  a  resolute  pur- 
pose nerved  the  arm  of  the  rower. 

This  purpose  was  made  manifest 
when  the  gondola  reached  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  For  it  did  npt  proceed 
directly  to  the  bay,  where  the  English- 
man's felucca  was  anchored,  but  thread- 
ed its  course  through  a  number  of 
narrow  waterways  to  the  Canal  San 
Theodoro. 

Here  it  turned  to  the  right  and  con- 
tinued on  to  the  house  of  Vecchio,  the 
scholar,  where  it  drew  up  at  the  water 
gate  and  stopped. 

"Js  your  master  within?"  asked 
Carlo  of  the  servant  who  responded  to 
his  summons;  and,  on  receiving  an  af- 
firmative answer,  he  added,  "  Pray  tell 
him  that  a  friend  would  like  to  see  him." 

Then  he  removed  his  mask. 

Before  the  servant  had  time  to  obey, 
Vecchio  appeared  upon  the  scene  in 
person. 

"Good  evening.  Carlo  1'*  he  said 
cheerily.  "Wliat  brings  you  here  at 
this  hour?" 
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''A  matte/  of  business,*^  answered 
Carlo.  "  I  am  here  in  the  interests  of 
the  state/' 

"  Indeed?'* 

*^  Yes,  and  I  want  you  to  indite  me  a 
letter/' 

Vecchio  led  the  way  into  his  study, 
sat  down  at  his  desk,  spread  a  scrap  of 
parchment  before  him,  and  picked  up  a 
quill. 

"  I  am  ready,"  he  said.  "  Y^ou  may 
proceed." 

The  fisherman  knit  his  brows  and 
scratched  his  head  in  perplexity,  say- 
ing: 

*^  I  scarce  know  how  to  word  it." 

"  Then  state  what  you  want  to  say," 
rejoined  Vecchio,  "  and  leaye  the  word- 
ing to  me." 

^'  Address  it  to  the  Council  of  Ten," 
began  Carlo. 

*^  Yes,"  returned  Vecchio,  writing. 

"  And  say  that  an  honest  fisherman 
of  the  Lagunes  has  made  an  important 
discovery." 

"  Do  you  intend  to  enter  into  partic- 
ulars? " 

*^  Yes,  I  think  it  will  be  necessary  to 
do  so." 

"Then  state  them  before  I  write 
more." 

Carlo  pondered  for  a  moment  and 
then  resumed : 

'*  You  may  warn  the  Council,"  said 
he,  "of  a  certain  fast  sailing  felucca 
that  proposes  to  leave  Venice  before 
daybreak." 

A  smuggler?"  suggested  Vecchio. 
Perhaps,"    replied    the    fisherman 
cautiously. 

He  waited  until  the  scholar  had  writ- 
ten down  what  he  had  told  him,  and 
then  continued: 

"  State  further  that  the  vessel  in 
question  will  have  two  traitors  on  board 
— two  agents  of  the  Council  who  are 
forced  to  flee  from  Venice  because  they 
have  been  guilty  of  treason." 

"Go  on,"  said  Vecchio,  tracing  the 
words  rapidly  upon  the  parchment. 

Carlo  regarded  him  with  an  anxious 
look  and  hesitated. 

"I  mustn't  say  too  much,"  he  said, 
*'  or  the  Council  may  go  about  this  busi- 
ness without  me.  You  see,  my  life  is  at 
stake,  friend  Vecchio,  and  I  must  be 
cautious.    Indeed,  in  order  to  secure  it. 


u 


i< 


I  must  make  myself  of  great  service  to 
the  council.  In  short,  I  must  be  the 
man  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  these 
traitors  and  hand  them  over  to  the  au-^ 
thorities." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  your  are  compro- 
mised in  their  treason  ?  " 

"  In  a  measure,  yes,  and,  therefore,  I 
am  anxious  to  protect  myself.  So  you 
may  finish  the  letter  by  informing  the 
Council  that  I  stand  ready  to  lend  them 
my  assistance.  Tell  them  that  Carlo, 
the  fisherman,  will  guide  their  galleys 
to  the  felucca  and  deliver  the  traitors 
into  their  hands.  And  that  I  can  be 
found  in  front  of  the  ducal  palace  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  hours  of  the 
morning-  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  de- 
coy the  traitors  into  the  trap." 

Vecchio  concluded  the  letter  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  directions,  and  then 
read  it  aloud.    It  ran  as  follows : 

To  THE  Venerable  and  Most  Puissant  Signors 
OP  THE  Council  of  Ten,  Gbeetino. 

A  certain  felucca  will  leave  the  harlrar  before 
daybreak  tomorrow  morning,  having  on  board  two 
agents  of  the  state  who  have  been  guilty  of  treason. 
Carlo,  a  fisherman  of  the  Laganes,  having  discovered 
tiieir  traitorous  designs,  is  anxious  to  unfold  them 
to  the  council.  He  can  be  found  in  front  of  the 
ducal  palace,  between  the  hours  of  two  and  three 
in  the  morning,  to  guide  the  galleys  of  Venice  to 
the  anchorage  of  the  felucca,  and  surrender  the 
traitors  into  the  hands  of  the  state. 

^'Is  that  satisfactory?"  asked  Vec- 
chio, when  he  had  finished. 

'^Perfectly,"  replied  the  fisherman, 
taking  the  letter  and  thrusting  it  in  his 
pocket.  Then  he  added  doubtfully, 
"But,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  have  said 
something  about  the  Englishman." 

*^The  Englishman?"  inqmred  the 
scholar.    "  To  whom  do  you  refer?  " 

"  To  the  rich  foreigner  who  lives  in 
the  Palazzo  Guerini,"  was  the  answer. 

Vecchio^s  heart  gave  a  sudden  jump. 
He  found  it  difficult  to  control  his  ex- 
citement. 

"But,  Carlo,"  he  said,  assuming  an 
air  of  indifference,." I  fail  to  see  that 
the  Englishman  is  concerned  in  any  way 
with  these  traitors." 

"  He  owns  the  felucca  in  which  they 
propose  to  escape.  He  will  leave  Venice 
with  them." 

"  But  why  should  he  depart  so  mys- 
teriously ?    He  has  done  no  wrong." 

"  Ah,  friend  Vecchio,"  said  the  fish- 
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erman  with  a  crafty  smile,  "  if  I  should 
tell  you  all  I  know,  you  would  be  as  wise 
as  I  am.  Yet  I  will  tell  you  this  much : 
the  Englishman  leaves  Venice  so  sud- 
denly on  account  of  a  young  lady/^ 

"  A  young  lady? ''  exclaimed  Yecchio, 
affecting  surprise. 

**  Aye,  the  Donna  Beatrice  Pilano." 

Saying  which  Carlo  resumed  his  mask 
and,  turning  on  his  heel,  hurried  back 
to  the  landing  to  which  he  had  moored 
his  gondola. 

"  By  the  Holy  St.  Mark ! ''  exclaimed 
Vecchio  when  he  had  gone,  "I  fear  I 
have  ruined  my  friends.  Oh,  why  did  I 
write  that  letter  before  knowing  its  pur- 
port? It  is  apparent  that  Carlo  has  in 
some  way  learned  of  the  designs  of 
Prince  Angelo's  agent,  and  intends 
using  his  knowledge  to  furiher  his  own 
sordid  interests.^^ 

At  the  thought  of  what  he  had  done, 
despair  seized  him,  and,  sinking  back 
into  his  chair,  he  remained  motionless 
ajid  absorbed  for  hours.  But  when  mid- 
night arrived,  he  aroused  himself  sud- 
denly from  this  apathj'',  and  called  his 
servant  into  his  study. 

*^Jacopo,^'  he  commanded,  "make 
ready  my  gondola  at  once !  I  have  im- 
portant business  that  necessitates  a 
journey  to  the  Lido/' 

*  «  4t  « 

The  front  of  the  ducal  palace  at 
A^enice  is  ornamented  with  the  heads 
of  lions  inserted  in  the  wall  at  about  the 
height  of  a  man's  shoulder.  The  beasts 
are  represented  with  their  mouths  open, 
as  if  in  the  act  of  roaring. 

During  the  period  when  Barnabas  un- 
dertook his  mission  to  Venice,  the 
mouths  of  these  lions  served  an  impor- 
tant political  purpose.  They  were  the 
receptacles  of  secret  and  often  anony- 
mous communications  from  individuals 
to  the  state;  of  suspicions,  hearsays, 
accusations. 

The  informant  dropped  his  message 
fiurrcptitiously  into  the  yawning  stone 
jaws  and  went  his  way,  certain  that  it 
Avould  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  state 
inquisitors.  Thus  a  frightful  sj'stem  of 
espionage  was  engendered  that  pene- 
trated the  entire  social  fabric. 

It  was  to  these  stone  lions  that  the 
fisherman  made  his  way  on  leaving  the 
house  of  the  scholar. 


He  passed  swiftly  along  the  Canal 
San  Theodoro  to  a  smaller  waterway 
communicating  with  the  Grand  Canal, 
turned  into  it,  reached  the  Grand  Canal, 
and  proceeded  directly  to  the  steps  of 
the  piazza  in  front  of  the  ducal  palace, 
where  he  disembarked. 

Mounting  the  steps,  he  passed  among 
the  revelers  who  thronged  the  piazza  to 
the  palace,  and  approached  a  soldier 
who  was  on  guard  at  the  foot  of  the 
Giant's  Stairway. 

"  Ser,"  he  said,  '*  will  you  kindly  in- 
form me  if  the  council  meets  tonight? '' 

"  They  have  just  convened,"  answered 
the  soldier,  **  and  will  remain  in  session 
until  the  early  hours  of  morning.'^ 

"Thank  you!'^  said  the  fisherman 
joyously. 

And  casting  a  furtive  glance  over  his 
shoulder  to  make  sure  that  he  was  un- 
observed, he  crept  stealthily  up  to  one 
of  the  lion's  mouths,  drew  Vecchio^s  let- 
ter from  his  pocket,  and  dropped  it  into 
the  grinning  aperture. 

Then  he  returned  to  his  gondola  and 
rowed  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Lido. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  PROPOSITION  AND  A  WABNING. 

Having  paid  his  respects  to  Barnabas 
and  the  Carmelite,  the  masked  fisher- 
man sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  knight 
and  said: 

**  Signer,  as  my  message  is  intended 
for  your  ears  alone,  I  must  remain  silent 
in  the  presence  of  a  third  party." 

At  this  hint  Fra  Xicolino  arose  and 
withdrew  to  the  forward  part  of  the  ves- 
sel, whereupon  the  mysterious  stranger 
entered  upon  the  subject  of  his  visit 
without  further  delay.  j 

"I  have  been  sent  here,  signor,"  he 
began,    ^^by    two    former    servants    of 
yours.    They  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you,  ' 
in  return  for  which  they  will  do  you  a 
great  kindness." 

"  Their  names?  "  asked  Barnabas  ex- 
citedly. 

'^  One  served  you  as  a  clerk,  eccellenza^ 
and  is  known  as  Stephano;  the  other 
was  your  cook,  and  is  called  Giacomo." 

*^  Base  miscreants  both ! "  exclaimed 
the  knight  with  an  oath.  Then,  con- 
trolling his  wrath  with  an  effort,  he 
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added  more  calmly ;  "  What  have  they 
to  ask  of  me?^' 

"  Tliey  are  in  trouble,  eccdlenza,  and 
craye  your  protection." 

Barnabas  laughed  scornfully. 

^*  What,  the  varlets  dare  to  ask  help 
of  me?  "  he  cried.  ^^  FlI  see  them  to  the 
devil  first" 

"They  betrayed  you.  111  allow, 
signor,"  said  the  fisherman  in  insinuat- 
ing tones ;  "  but  they  now  repent  of  their 
act,  and  would  make  amends  for  it." 

"They  repent  too  late!"  exclaimed 
Barnabas  bitterly, 

"  Shall  I  return  with  that  message, 
eccelhnza?  " 

"  You  may." 

"And  tell  them  that  yoU  care  not 
what  becomes  of  the  young  lady?  " 

Barnabas  stared  at  him  aghast;  he 
knew  in  an  instant  that  he  referred  to 
the  Donna  Beatrice. 

"  Because,"  continued  the  wily  fish- 
erman, pressing  his  advantage,  "  if  you 
refuse  to  make  terms  with  these  peni- 
tents, God  only  knows  what  may  befall 
her.  They  are  desperate  men,  eccellenza, 
and  will  go  to  any  lengths  to  hide  their 
crime  and  save  their  heads." 

Then  he  explained  to  the  knight  how 
Stephano  had  blundered  in  supposing 
that  it  was  the  Donna  Bianca  who  was 
to  escape  with  him,  and  how,  in  kid- 
naping the  Donna  Beatrice,  he  had 
placed  all  their  lives  at  forfeit.  And  he 
added: 

"  So  you  can  understand,  signor,  what 
prompts  us  to  seek  your  protection.  A 
fatal  error  has  been  made.  We  would 
remedy  it  if  we  could;  but,  alas!  we  can- 
not. To  return  the  Donna  Beatrice  to 
her  home  would  be  to  betray  our  faith- 
lessness to  the  state  and  lose*  our  heads 
in  consequence.  There  is  but  one  thing 
left  for  us  to  do.  We  must  escape  from 
the  Lagunes.  If  you  will  help  us  do 
this,  we  will  deliver  the  Donna  Beatrice 
safely  into  your  hands;  if  you  will  not, 
we  will  have  to  find  some  other  way  of 
disposing  of  her.  I  await  your  answer, 
eccelhnza.'^ 

Barnabas  was  not  long  in  coming  to 
a  decision.  Although  it  vexed  him  ex- 
ceedingly to  make  a  compromise  with 
traitors,  the  fact  that  the  Donna  Bea- 
trice was  in  danger  outweighed  all 
other  considerations  in  his  mind. 


"  You  may  return  to  Stephano  and 
Giacomo,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  "  and 
tell  them  that  I  will  agree  to  their  terms. 
If  they  surrender  the  young  lady  to  me 
unharmed,  I  will  permit  them  to  accom- 
pany me  on  my  flight  from  Venice.  But 
if  I  find  that  so  much  as  a  single  hair 
of  her  head  has  been  injured,"  he  added 
fiercely, "  may  God  help  them! " 

"Will  you  solemnly  swear  to  this 
agreement,  signor?  " 

"  I  pledge  you  my  word  as  a  knight 
to  abide  by  it." 

Apparently  satisfied  with  this  prom- 
ise, the  masked  fisherman  arose,  saying: 

"Then  all  is  settled,  and  you  may 
expect  your  servants  to  join  you  with 
the  lady  between  the  third  and  fourth 
hours  of  the  morning.  Will  you  await 
their  coming?  " 

"I  have  no  other  choice,"  returned 
Barnabas. 

"Very  well,  then,  signor,"  said  the 
fisherman,  "  I  will  bid  you  addio/* 

With  these  words  he  bowed  respect- 
fully to  the  knight  and  hurried  back  to 

his  gondola. 

*  *  *  * 

While  the  fisherman^s  boat  was  dis- 
appearing in  one  direction,  a  second 
gondola  was  approaching  the  felucca 
from  another. 

It  advanced  slowly  and  cautiously,  as 
though  its  rower  was  not  quite  certain 
as  to  his  destination,  and,  when  it 
reached  a  point  within  hailing  distance 
of  the  vessel,  came  to  a  stop.  A  moment 
afterwards  a  voice  called  out  from  its 
pavilion : 

"  A  scholar  has  arisen  from  his  death 
bed  to  seek  a  friend.  Is  he  aboard  this 
ship?" 

"It  is  Taddeo  Vecchio,"  whispered 
Fra  Nicolino,  who  had  by  this  time  re- 
joined Barnabas.  "  What  errand  brings 
him  here  ?  " 

"  You  may  well  ask  that,^*  said  the 
knight  in  mystified  tones.  "  This  is  in- 
deed a  night  of  surprises." 

Then,  raising  his  voice,  he  called  back 
to  the  occupant  of  the  pavilion : 

"  From  whence  do  you  hail?  " 

"  From  the  Canal  San  Theodore." 

"  Then  in  God's  name  come  aboard  I  " 
exclaimed  Barnabas,  now  certain  that 
the  new  visitor  was  Vecchio. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  scholar  reo- 
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ognized  his  voice,  for  he  ordered  his  gon- 
dolier to  TOW  alongside  the  felucca  with- 
out further  hesitation.  When  he  came 
on  board,  Barnabas  sprang  forward  to 
meet  him,  saying: 

*^  Which  is  it,  Vecchio — ^good  or  evil 
tidings?^' 

"  Evil,"  replied  the  old  man  in  a  se- 
pulchral voice. 

This  announcement  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  silence.  Then  Vecchio  re- 
Bumed : 

"I  have  come  here,  signor,  to  warn 
you  to  depart  from  Venice  immediately. 
Your  designs  are  known,  and  the  least 
delay  may  prove  fatal." 

"  Then  so  be  it,"  returned  Barnabas 
doggedly;  "  for  I  shall  not  put  out  to  sea 
for  several  hours." 

"  But  consider  the  Donna  Beatrice," 
protested  the  scholar. 

"  I  am  awaiting  her  arrival." 

'^  Then  she  is  not  with  vou?  " 

**  She  is  in  the  hands  of  miscreants." 

And  Barnabas  explained  to  Vecchio 
how  the  girl  had  been  kidnaped  by  his 
clerk, -and  how  he  had  just  bargained 
with  a  masked  fisherman  for  her  sur- 
render. 

"A  masked  fisherman?"  cried  Vec- 
chio in  alarm.    "  Describe  him !  " 

Barnabas  did  so. 

*'  Alas !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man  in 
tones  of  anguish.  "  It  is  as  I  feared. 
The  person  you  have  described,  signor, 
is  Carlo,  a  fisherman  of  the  Lagunes — 
the  very  man  who  has  betrayed  you  to 
the  authorities." 

And  Vecchio,  in  his  turn,  explained 
to  Barnabas  how  the  masked  fisherman 
had  visited  his  house  earlier  in  the  even- 
ing, and  induced  him  to  write  a  warn- 
ing letter  to  the  council.  When  he  had 
concluded  Fra  Nicolino  spoke  up. 

''It  is  evident,"  said  he,  "that  this 
Carlo  is  playing  a  double  game.  From 
what  you  have  told  us  of  his  letter, 
friend  Vecchio,  I  should  judge  that  he 
means  to  betray,  not  only  Captain  Bar- 
nabas, but  his  own  comrades  to  the 
council. 

''Ifor  do  we  have  to  search  far  for 
his  motive  in  this  twofold  betrayal,'*  he 
continued.  ''He  is  involved  in  Ste- 
phano^s  conspiracy,  and  seeks  to  save 
himself,  now  that  it  has  resulted  in  fail- 
ure.   But  merely  to  betray  his  comrades 


would  avail  him  naught.  The  crafty 
miscreant  knows  that  should  Captain 
Barnabas  escape  from  Venice,  he  would 
certainly  be  punished.  Hence  he  has 
schemed  to  entrap  him  as  well.  He  has 
devised  a  cunning  plot,  and  I  fear  we  are 
undone." 

"Padre,"  said  Barnabas,  "there  is 
no  need  that  you  should  be  compromised 
in  this  affair.  Why  not  leave  us  while 
yet  there  is  time?  " 

The  Carmelite  smiled  disdainfully. 

"It  is  my  duty  to  remain  whereT 
am,"  he  said,  "until  I  see  the  Donna 
Beatrice  in  safety." 

After  this  he  fell  to  pondering,  while 
the  kniglit  and  the  scholar  conversed  in 
undertones. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes 
Fra  Nicolino  roused  himself  from  his 
reverie,  and,  turning  to  Vecchio,  in- 
quired : 

"  Do  you  know  where  this  fisherman 
resides?" 

"  Yes,  padre.  He  lives  in  a  hut  on  a 
small  island  on  the  eastern  outskirts  of 
the  Lagunes." 

"Would  it  be  difficult  to  fi[nd  the 
place?  " 

"  One  could  not  miss  it;  for  it  is  the 
last  island  to  the  eastward  and  isolated." 

"  How  far  is  it  from  here?  " 

"  About  five  miles." 

"A  distance  that  a  gondola  could 
easily  cover  in  an  hour,"  said  the  Car- 
melite.   Then  he  turned  to  the  knight. 

"  Captain  Barnabas,"  he  asked,  "  are 
you  in  the  humor  for  a  desperate  under- 
taking? " 

"  The  more  desperate  the  better,"  an- 
swered Barnabas. 

"  Then  attend  to  what  I  say.  To  wait 
here  for  the  Donna  Beatrice  would  be 
follv;  for  the  moment  she  arrives  on 
board  the  felucca,  it  will  be  surrounded 
by  the  galleys  of  the  state.  If  you  would 
escape  with  her  at  all,  you  must  go  after 
her,  and  bring  her  here  before  the  hour 
set  by  the  fisherman  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  designs." 

"Alasl*'  sighed  the  knight,  *'if  I 
only  knew  where  to  find  her." 

''  I  can  solve  that  problem  for  you,*' 
said  Fra  Kicolino  confidently.  "  She  is 
at  present  in  the  hut  of  the  fisherman.** 

"  What  makes  you  think  that?  ** 

The  Carmelite  smiled  shrewdly. 
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^^  Because  the  fisherman  was  in  Ste- 
phano^s  conspiracy,"  he  said,  /^and, 
moreover,  what  better  place  could  the 
kidnapers  have  selected  for  her  con- 
finement than  a  hut  on  an  isolated 
island?  " 

As  this  subtle  reasoning  was  unan- 
swerable, Barnabas  had  nothing  further 
to  say. 

"  And  now,"  resumed  the  monk,  ^'  let 
us  perfect  our  plans  and  put  them  into 
execution  without  delay.  It  is  nearly 
one  o'clock.  By  making  haste  you 
should  reach  the  fisherman's  hut  by 
two.  You  will  probably  meet  with  a 
stout  resistance  when  you  attempt  to 
carry  the  girl  ofiE;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  of  your  success.  However, 
you  had  better  take  one  or  two  trusty 
men  with  you  to  guard  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  failure." 

"  No,"  said  Barnabas  resolutely.  *'  I 
will  go  alone  with  Martin.  To  fill  my 
gondola  with  armed  men  would  be  only 
to  retard  its  speed." 

"  True,  and  speed  in  this  affair  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,"  returned  the 
Carmelite.  "  Therefore,  while  you  are 
returning  thither  with  the  Donna  Bea- 
trice, I  will  meet  you  half  way  with  the 
felucca.  Then,  the  vessel  being  under 
way,  you  can  put  out  to  sea  at  once.'* 

*'  And  you," padre?  " 

'*  I  will  return  to  my  convent  in  your 
gondola." 

While  Barnabas  was  preparing  for  the 
expedition,  Vecchio  took  his  departure. 

Then,  everything  being  in  readiness, 
the  knight  delegated  his  authority  on 
the  felucca  to  Fra  Nicolino,  and  with 
Martin  as  his  sole  companion,  and  no 
other  weapons  than  his  stiletto  and  ra- 
pier, he  started  for  the  hut  of  the  fish- 
erman. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

A  BACB  AGAINST  TIME. 

It  was  after  one  o'clock  before  they 
fairly  got  under  way;  yet  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  back  on  the 
felucca  by  three.  For  it  was  between 
the  third  and  fourth  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing that  Carlo  had  planned  to  betray 
them,  and,  if  they  hoped  to  escape  at  all^ 
it  must  be  before  that  time. 


With  such  an  unpractised  gondolier 
as  Martin  at  the  oar,  the  knight  could 
not  help  feeling  extremely  anxious.  So 
long,  however,  as  they  were  on  the  open 
water  of  the  bay,  in  the  bright  moon- 
light, he  curbed  his  impatience,  know- 
ing that  any  evidence  of  undue  haste 
might  be  seen  and  excite  suspicion. 

But  when  they  entered  among  the 
islands  of  the  Lagunes,  where  their 
movements  could  not  be  observed,  he 
thrust  his  head  out  of  the  pavilion,  and 
called  to  his  squire: 

^*  Martin,  bend  to  it  with  a  will !  " 

The  squire  responded  with  a  powerful 
stroke  of  the  oar  that  keeled  the  boat 
over  on  its  side,  and  nearly  threw  him 
into  the  water;  whereupon  Barnabas  en- 
joined him  to  desist,  crying: 

^^  Hold  I  Less  strength  and  greater 
skill,  numbskull! " 

Skill?  Martin  was  entirely  devoid  of 
it.  He  had  only  his  strength  to  depend 
on,  and,  if  he  were  obliged  to  restrain 
that,  they  would  make  bnt  slow  prog- 
ress. So  he  paid  no  heed  to  the  knight's 
injunction;  but  plied  his  oar  with 
clumsy  vigor,  making  the  gondola  rock 
from  side  to  side  like  a  cradle. 

Eealizing  that  he  was  doing  his  best, 
Barnabas  said  no  more,  thinking  it  bet- 
ter to  risk  capsizing  than  to  delay  the 
voyage.  And  so  the  boat  floundered  and 
plunged  ahead  like  a  swan  with  a  broken 
wing,  leaving  a  turbulent  wake  of  foam 
and  eddies  behind  it. 

When  he  became  accustomed  to  the 
swaying  motion,  the  knight  entered 
heart  and  soul  into  the  race. 

Although  a  professional  soldier  of 
fortune,  he  possessed  much  of  the  spirit 
of  knight  errantry,  and  the  object  of 
his  present  adventure  appealed  strong- 
ly to  his  imagination.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  career  he  was  about  to  rescue  a 
fair  lady  from  villains,  and,  moreover, 
one  who  had  already  impressed  her 
image  upon  his  heart. 

He  could  see  her  in  fancy  now  as  she 
first  appeared  to  him  in  all  the  radiance 
of  her  incomparable  beauty,  and  could 
recall  the  tones  of  her  sweet,  low  voice 
as  she  told  him  with  glowing  cheeks  of 
her  love  for  Prince  Angelo. 

This  adorable  creature  was  in  the 
hands  of  knaves.  He  was  the  doughty; 
champion  who  was  to  save  her. 
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But  would  he  reach  her  in  time? 

This  was  his  cliief  anxiety.  To  the 
perils  of  his  undertaking  he  gave  no 
thought.  Indeed,  if  there  had  been  a 
host  of  enemies  before  him,  he  would 
have  gone  forward  just  the  same,  with  a 
calm  reliance  in  his  ability  to  take  her 
from  them. 

As  the  gondola  penetrated  farther 
and  farther  into  the  Lagunes,  his 
anxiety  to  arrive  at  the  fisherman^s  hut 
became  greater  and  greater.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  boat  was  lagging,  and, 
leaning  out  of  the  pavilion,  he  spoke  en- 
couragingly to  his  squire. 

Martin  redoubled  his  exertions. 

Island  after  island  was  passed.  Ex- 
tensive marshes  were  left  behind,  and 
innumerable  canals  threaded;  yet  they 
seemed  just  as  far  from  the  end  of  their 
voyage  as  when  they  began  it.  A  wil- 
derness of  islands,  marshes,  and  water 
still  stretched  before  them  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see. 

And  meanwhile  time  was  passing. 
Time  that  meant  to  them  so  much,  upon 
which  depended  the  failure  or  success 
of  their  mission. 

Barnabas  became  wild  with  impa- 
tience. He  fretted,  he  fumed,  he  sw^ore. 
He  bent  eagerly  forward  and  scanned 
the  dim  horizon.  Would  the  hut  of  the 
fisherman  never  appear  in  view  ? 

Suddenly  there  was  a  grating  sound. 
Then  the  gondola  stopped  with  a  jolt 
that  threw  Barnabas  upon  his  hands  and 
knees  and  Martin  into  the  water. 

It  had  run  aground. 

So  this  was  to  be  the  end  of  their  ex- 
pedition? They  had  gone  forth  upon 
an  errand  of  valor  only  to  be  wrecked 
ingloriously  upon  a  shoal.  It  was  more 
than  the  ardent  spirit  of  the  knight 
could  endure,  and,  laying  the  blame  of 
it  upon  his  squire,  he  leaped  into  the 
water  after  him  and  seized  him  by  the 
throat. 

^^  Wretch !  '^  he  exclaimed  furiouslv, 
'^  this  is  twice  you\e  thwarted  my 
plans." 

He  was  so  beside  himself  with  rage 
tfiat  he  would  have  despatched  the  luck- 
less Martin  with  his  stiletto  had  not 
the  latter  fortunately  escaped  from  his 
grasp.  The  water  around  them  rose  no 
higher  than  their  knees,  which  enabled 
Martin  to  run  awav  from  him. 


When  he  had  placed  a  safe  distance 
between  them,  he  turned  to  Barnabas 
and  said : 

*^  Captain,  what  have  I  done  that  you 
should  treat  me  thus?  " 

"  You\e  lost  me  the  Donna  Beatrice 
with  your  blundering!"  cried  Barna- 
bas. 

'^  And  has  it  been  through  any  fault 
of  mine?  "  asked  Martin.  "  Am  I  re- 
sponsible for  Stephano's  perfidy?  Was 
it  I  who  placed  this  sandbar  in  our 
course?" 

Realizing  how  unjust  he  had  been,  the 
knight's  wrath  gave  place  to  contrition. 

"  Forgive  me,  good  Martini  "  he  said 
humbly.  ^  Misfortune  has  rendered  me 
mad." 

The  two  men  now  directed  their  at- 
tention to  the  gondola. 

It  had  run  into  the  sandbar  with  such 
force  that  it  was  a  wonder  it  had  not 
been  crushed  like  an  egg  shell.  A  brief 
examination  showed  them,  however, 
that  it  had  sustained  no  serious  injury. 
If  it  could  only  be  got  afloat,  they  could 
continue  their  voyage  with  safety. 

With  this  idea  in  view,  they  seized 
hold  of  the  bow  and  pushed  with  all  their 
might.  It  moved  a  few  inches  and  then 
stuck  fast.  Again  they  pushed  and 
again  it  moved  a  few  inches. 

The  operation  was  repeated  several 
times  with  the  same  result,  until,  in  re- 
sponse to  one,  last  mighty  effort,  the 
boat  floated  dear  of  the  reef. 

''  And  now,"  cried  Barnabas,  as  he 
scrambled  back  into  the  pavilion,  "  let 
us  make  up  for  the  time  we  have  lost." 

I^fartin  responded  with  alacrity,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  gondola  was  rock- 
ing and  plunging  through  the  water 
with  the  same  reckless  haste  as  before. 

A  short  time  afterward vS,  Barnabas, 
who  was  looking  anxiously  ahead, 
shouted  to  his  squire: 

''  To  the  right,  Martin !  To  the  right ! 
See!  There  lies  the  island  we  are  in 
quest  of." 

And  he  pointed  to  an  isolated  siretcli 
of  beach  on  which  stood  a  solitarv  hut. 

Martin  looked  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated, uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  imme- 
diatelv  chano^ed  his  course. 

The  approach  to  the  island  was  made 
with  the  utmost  caution:  for  they  knew 
that  if  the  kidnaper?  should  chance  to 
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hear  them  coming,  they  would  undoubt- 
edly make  off  with  their  captive  to  some 
other  part  of  the  Lagunes. 

On  reaching  the  landing  Barnabas  ob- 
served that  a  gondola  was  moored  to  it,  * 
and  as  this  was  an  evidence  that  the 
miscreants  had  not  yet  left  their  refuge, 
he  was  greatly  pleased. 

Leaping  out  upon  the  planks,  he  com- 
manded Martin  to  make  fast  his  boat 
and  follow  him. 

Then  he  led  the  way  quickly  towards 
the  hut. 

As  they  drew  near,  they  heard  voices 
in  excited  consultation  within.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  masked  fisherman 
had  informed  his  confederates  of  the 
success  of  his  negotiations  with  the  sup- 
posed English  traveler,  and  that  they 
were  talking  the  matter  over. 

A  few  steps  more  brought  Barnabas 
and  Martin  to  the  door.  It  was  ajar, 
and  the  red  glare  of  a  fire  could  be  seen 
through  its  crevice. 

"  Wait  here  until  I  call  vou,"  whis- 
pered  the  knight  to  his  squire. 

Then  he  pushed  the  door  open  and 
entered  the  hut. 

For  a  few  moments  he  could  distin- 
guish nothing  in  the  dim  light;  but  he 
could  hear  exclamations  of  mingled  as- 
tonishment and  alarm  at  his  sudden  ap- 
pearance. 

A  short  period  of  silence  followed. 

Then  a  voice,  which  he  recognized  as 
Stephano's,  demanded  sternly : 

"  What  brings  you  here?  " 

By  this  time  the  knight's  eyes  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  smoky  fire- 
light. He  glanced  around  and  saw  two 
men  standing  near  the  hearth,  facing 
him.  In  a  corner  opposite  crouched  a 
woman. 

He  drew  his  rapier  from  its  sheath, 
and,  placing  himself  between  this 
crouching  figure  and  the  men : 

^^  I  have  come  here  for  the  Donna 
Beatrice !  "  he  cried  defiantly. 

Then  he  called  Martin  to  come  to  his 
assistance. 

Before  the  squire  could  obey,  Ste- 
phano  sprang  quickly  to  the  door,  shut 
it,  and  fastened  it  securely  in  place  by 
dropping  a  heavy  beam  into  sockets  on 
each  side. 

Then  he  turned  fiercely  to  Barnabas 
with  the  words : 


"  Now,  signor,  we  are  ready  to  confer 
with  you." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
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While  Stephano  was  fastening  the 
door,  Giacomo  hastily  prepared  himself 
for  combat  with  a  long  handled  axe 
w^hich  he  snatched  from  the  fireplace. 
Stephano  seized  an  oar  from  a  corner 
and  took  a  stand  by  his  side. 

The  ferocity  of  their  attitude  might 
well  have  struck  terror  into  the  heart  of 
the  bravest  man;  but  the  knight  eyed 
them  scornfully  and  laughed. 

^^  What,"  he  cried  jeeringly,  '^  do  ye 
dare  to  oppose  me?" 

*^  No,  signor,"  answered  Stephano, 
"  we  merely  wish  to  confer  with  you,  as 
I  said." 

^^Then  why  arm  yourselves?"  asked 
Barnabas. 

"  So  that  you  may  not  have  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  argument,  eccellenza.'' 

"  But  I  refuse  to  enter  into  an  argu- 
ment," said  Barnabas,  going  to  the 
Donna  Beatrice,  and  assisting  her  to 
arise. 

Then,  supporting  her  with  one  arm 
and  flourishing  his  rapier  with  the 
other,  he  advanced  resolutely  towards 
the  door,  shouting: 

*^  Stand  aside,  knaves,  and  let  me 
pass ! " 

"  Not  unless  we  go  with  you,  signor," 
said  Stephano,  barring  his  way.  ^^  Not 
unless  you  permit  us  to  fiee  with  you 
from  Venice,  according  to  the  terms  of 
your  agreement  with  our  agent,  the  fish- 
erman." 

Barnabas  laughed  disdainfully. 

^^  I  agreed  to  that,  provided  ye  deliv- 
ered the  Donna  Beatrice  into  my  keep- 
ing," he  answered;  ^^but,  since  I  have 
been  obliged  to  seek  her  out  myself, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter." 

'^Indeed?"  snarled  Stephano,  show- 
ing his  white,  pointed  teeth.  "  Then, 
signor,  neither  you  nor  the  lady  shall 
leave  this  place  alive." 

Barnabas  felt  a  shudder  pass  through 
the  half  fainting  form  he  was  support- 
ing, and  heard  the  girl  moan  in  terror. 
Then,  as  she  clung  to  him  for  protec- 
tion, he  experienced  a  thrill  of  delight. 
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followed  almost  immediately  by  a  tem- 
pest of  rage  against  her  captors. 

^'Traitor!  Spy!'^  he  cried  with  a 
flashing  glance  at  Stephano.  '*  Do  yon 
think  I  fear  your  threats?  Make  wayl 
Stand  aside  I " 

And,  dashing  suddenly  forward,  he 
lunged  furiously  at  him  with  his  rapier. 

"  Kill  the  Englishman ! ''  shouted  the 
clerk,  as  he  warded  oflE  the  thrust  with 
his  oar. 

At  this  signal  Giacomo  sprang  for- 
ward to  his  aid. 

They  attacked  the  knight  on  two 
sides.  Giacomo  struck  at  him  with  his 
axe,  but  Barnabas  dodged  out  of  the 
way.  Stephano  jabbed  wildly  at  him 
with  his  oar  ^  he  jumped  nimbly  aside 
and  laughed. 

Then,  realizing  that  the  odds  were 
against  him,  he  retreated  into  a  corner, 
placed  the  girl  behind  him,  and  stood 
at  bay. 

Meanwhile  Martin  was  madly  endeav- 
oring to  break  through  the  door.  He 
threw  himself  against  it  repeatedly  with 
a  force  that  threatened  to  demolish  the 
hut,  while  the  night  resounded  with  his 
cries. 

Now  that  his  movements  were  no  lon- 
ger encumbered  with  the  Donna  Bea- 
trice, and  he  had  two  free  hands  to  fight 
with,  Barnabas  prepared  to  meet  the 
second  onset  of  his  assailants. 

With  his  rapier  in  one  hand  and  his 
stiletto  in  the  other,  he  crouched  like  a 
panther,  and  awaited  his  enemies*  at- 
tack. 

But  they  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  renew 
the  combat.  On  the  contrary,  they  drew 
back  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
and  held  a  brief,  whispered  consultation. 

Then  Stephano  again  addressed  the 
knight. 

"  Signor,*^  said  he,  "  why  should  we 
spill  each  other's  blood  in  a  foolish 
wrangle,  w^hen  neither  of  us  will  be  in 
any  way  the  gainer  thereby?  Let  us  be 
reasonable  and  come  to  an  understand- 
ing. We  are  willing  that  you  should 
have  the  Donna  Beatrice,  and  are  even 
ready  to  assist  her  escape  with  you. 
^Nevertheless,  we  have  our  own  interests 
to  look  after. 

^'Our  lives  are  forfeit  to  the  state. 
We  must  leave  Venice  in  order  to  save 
them.     Swear  that  you  will  abide  bv 


your  agreement,  and  permit  us  to  ac- 
company you  on  your  flight,  and  you  and 
the  Donna  Beatrice  shall  then  go  un- 
harmed.^' 

*^  Stephano,^'  answered  Barnabas,  "  if 
you  had  brought  me  the  Donna  Beatrice 
as  was  promised,  I  would  have  allowed 
you  to  escape  with  me,  much  as  I  detest 
entering  into  any  kind  of  an  agreement 
with  base  spies.  I  would  have  done  this 
because  I  had  pledged  my  knightly  word 
to  do  so.  But  since  I  have  discovered 
the  young  lady's  whereabouts  myself,  I 
am  no  longer  bound  to  you  in  any  way. 
If  I  should  allow  your  threats  to  influ- 
ence me,  therefore,  I  would  be  acting 
the  part  of  a  craven.  You  have  wronged 
an  innocent  lady,  and,  far  from  condon- 
ing your  offense,  I  propose  to  punish  it. 
Let  you  and  Giacomo  prepare  to  die, 
therefore,  for  I  intend  to  kill  you." 

While  speaking,  the  knight  coolly  ex- 
amined his  weapons,  and  arose  from  his 
crouching  position. 

*'  This  is  Carlo's  doings !  "  exclaimed 
Giacomo,  beginning  to  tremble.  "  He 
has  betrayed  us  for  a  price  to  this  Eng- 
lishman." 

"Would  that  Carlo  were  here,''  re- 
turned Barnabas,  "to  receive  his  just 
share  in  your  chastisement." 

"  Then  is  he  not  with  you?  "  inquired 
Stephano  suspiciously.  "  Why,  he  left 
us  scarce  ten  minutes  ago  to  return  to 
you." 

"Say  rather  to  betray  you  to  the 
coimcil,"  said  Barnabas. 

The  spies  regarded  each  other  with 
terror  in  their  eyes. 

So  it  was  for  this  purpose  that  the 
fisherman  had  left  them?  On  returning 
from  his  mission  he  had  remained  in  the 
hut  just  long  enough  to  inform  them  of 
the  success  of  his  negotiations,  and  had 
then  hurried  away,  ostensibly  to  apprise 
the  Englishman  of  their  coming.  But  it 
appeared  now  that  his  real  object  was  to 
betray  them. 

The  peril  of  their  position  rendered 
them  desperate.  Stephano  became  ter- 
rible, and  even  the  cowardly  Giacomo 
dangerous,  through  excess  of  fear. 

"Come,"  said  Stephano,  after  a 
pause,  "  let  us  put  an  end  to  this  busi- 
ness. The  Englishman  leaves  us  no  al- 
ternative but  death.  Then,  so  be  it. 
Death  to  him,  or  death  to  us! " 
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With  these  frenzied  exclamations  he 
raised  his  oar  over  his  head  and  rushed 
at  Barnabas.  At  the  same  time  Gia- 
como  sprang  forward  brandishing  his 
axe. 

Terrified  at  the  suddenness  and  fury 
of  their  attack,  the  Donna  Beatrice  fell 
upon  her  knees  and  began  praying. 

Her  supplications  were  mingled  with 
the  fierce  oaths  and  shouts  of  the  assail- 
ants. Outside,  Martin  could  be  heard 
thundering  upon  the  door.  The  tumult 
was  terrific. 

For  several  moments  Barnabas  was 
kept  busy  dodging  the  blows  which  Ste- 
phano  and  Giacomo  aimed  at  him  with 
blind  and  ill  directed  rage.  Then^^  see- 
ing an  opportunity,  he  darted  quickly, 
under  Giacomo's  guard,  and  drove  his 
rapier  clear  through  his  body. 

The  axe  dropped  clattering  on  the 
floor.  The  wretched  man  threw  up  his 
arms,  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  fell 
prone  upon  his  face  at  the  knight's  feet, 
Btone  dead. 

As  quick  as  a  flash  Barnabas  turned 
upon  Stephano. 
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**You  miserable  spyl**  he  shouted. 

It  is  your  turn  now.'' 

Stephano  dropped  his  oar,  jumped 
nimbly  aside  from  the  thrust  that  was 
aimed  at  him,  and,  drawing  a  stiletto 
from  his  belt,  ran  in  and  closed  with 
Barnabas.  He  realized  that  the  combat 
was  one  of  life  and  death,  so  put  forth 
his  utmost  efforts  to  overcome  his  an- 
tagonist at  the  outset. 

Throwing  away  his  rapier,  Barnabas 
seized  hold  of  the  hand  that  held  the 
stiletto  by  the  wrist,  and,  clutching  Ste- 
phano's  throat  in  a  vise-like  grip,  forced 
him  back  against  the  wall.   , 

Stephano  gasped  for  breatH.  Bright 
red  spots  danced  before  his  eyes.  He 
felt  himself  growing  weaker  and  weaker 
in  the  clutch  of  the  knight,  and  realized 
that  his  senses  were  fast  leaving  him. 

Then  despair  gave  him  superhuman 
strength. 

With  a  sudden  movement,  he  disen- 
gaged the  hand  in  which  he  grasped  the 
stiletto,  and  with  a  flash  of  steel  as 
rapid  as  lightning,  aimed  a  blow  at  the 
heart  of  Barnabas. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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BY  MARIE  NANTZ. 

The  problem  that  vexed  the  soul  of  Charles  Hastings,  and  how  he  finally  ran  to  earth  the 
mysterious  sprite  whose  presence  had  charmed  him  in  the  letters  from  three  of  his  friends 
and  yet  who  was  noticeably  absent  from  the  conversation  of  each  and  all  of  them. 


WITH  all  the  usual  noise  of  bell, 
whistle,  and  escaping  steam,  the 
Denver  through  express  train  pulled 
out  of  the  Union  Depot  at  Kansas  City 
one  April  morning.  In  one  of  the  chairs 
in  the  parlor  car  sat  a  gentleman  whose 
keen  eyes  took  in  every  detail  of  in- 
terest both  in  and  out  of  the  car  in 
which  he  was  riding.  He  had  arranged 
his  belongings  and  settled  himself  in 
his  place  with  the  air  of  an  experienced 
traveler. 

Charles  Hastings  was  a  pleasant  fel- 
low to  look  upon — ^tall,  broad  shoul- 
dered, with  frank  blue  eves  and  an  in- 
tellectual  brow,  a  man  whom  every 
woman  would  instinctively  trust  and 
every  child  would  love,  which,  by  the 
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way,  is  as  high  a  compliment  as  could 
be  paid  a  man. 

As  the  train  rolled  on  over  the  fer- 
tile prairies  and  through  the  booming 
towns  of  Kansas,  his  business  eye  noted 
every  detail  of  prosperity  or  adversity. 
He  had  been  over  the  road  several 
times  before,  and  so  saw  every  im- 
provement that  had  been  made,  and 
judged  much  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  people  whose  homes  he  was  pass- 
ing. 

WTien  he  wearied  of  this  he  studied 
his  fellow  travelers — applying  to  each 
one  his  favorite  theories  of  phrenology 
and  psychology.  Again  he  leaned  back 
in  his  chair,  closed  his  eyes,  and  in 
thought  was  back  in  New  York  City. 
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Before  his  mental  presence  appeared 
three  young  ladies — Vera  Vansant,  tall, 
dignified,  graceful;  Madge  Bryant,  artis- 
tic, musical;  Jessie  Willow,  gay,  practi- 
cal, fascinating.  These  were  the  three 
in  whose  society  he  had  spent  much  of 
his  time  during  the  past  winter. 

Now  he  was  going  West  on  a  busi- 
ness trip  which  he  expected  would 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  it  afforded  him  no  little  satis- 
faction to  think  that  all  three  of  these 
young  ladies  had  consented  to  corre- 
spond with  him  during  his  absence.  So 
it  was  that  he  viewed  his  fellow  travel- 
ers and  the  country  through  which  he 
passed  with  uncommon  interest,  and 
his  kodak  caught  some  of  the  amusing 
or  beautiful  scenes  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fair  correspondents. 

At  his  first  leisure  hour  after  he 
reached  Denver  he  wrote  and  des- 
patched three  letters. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time,  consid- 
ering that  his  _  correspondents  were 
engaged  in  the  whirl  of  society,  he  re- 
ceived his  answers.  So  far  as  the  style 
and  contents  of  these  letters  were  con- 
cerned, Hastings  had  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint, yet  he  seemed  far  from  satisfied 
as  he  spread  them  on  the  table  before 
him. 

"  Strange,'*  he  murmured,  "  that 
three  persons  so  utterly  unlike  should- 
write  so  perfectly  alike.  Where  is  my 
science  of  graphology  now?  Let  me 
see.  This  ]}andwriting  indicates  self 
control,  dignity,  reserve — not  one  of 
whiph  adjectives  can  properly  be  ap- 
plied to  Miss  Jessie  Willow  as  I  know 
her.  These  heavy  cross  strokes  indicate 
strength  of  will  and  resolution,  neither 
of  which  terras  applies  to  Madge  Bry- 
ant. Firm,  clear  strokes,  open  capitals, 
no  unnecessary  dashes,  no  long  final 
flourishes,  summary,  firm,  courageous, 
generous,  but  not  extravagant — ^that  is 
not  Vera  Vansant,  who  screams  at  sight 
of  a  mouse  and  is  notoriously  spend- 
thrift. 

"Is  science  a  fraud,  or  have  these 
three  girls  ^onspired  to  dupe  me?  I 
had  hoped  by  a  correspondence  during 
my  absence  to  become  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  characters  of  these 
girls  as  to  be  able  to  decide  to  whom 
to  give  the  preference.    Now  at  the  very 


outset  mystery  confronts  me.  It  will  be 
strange  indeed  if  I  cannot  solve  it.'' 

He  read  the  letters  over  again.  The 
matter  in  each  was  totally  different,  but 
the  style  was  so  much  the  same  that  the 
three  read  as  one  letter.  He  read  them 
over,  frowned,  and  finally  laughed. 

"  If  they  are  written  by  those  whose 
names  are  signed,  I  can  soon  discover  it. 
If  \^Titten  by  one  individual,  she  will 
have  to  be  remarkably  bright  if  I  do 
not  mix  her  up  inside  of  half  a  dozen 
letters." 

As  time  passed. on  he  grew  more  and 
more  fascinated  by  his  correspondence. 
He  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  the 
remarkable  similarity  in  penmanship 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  all  three  were 
graduates  of  the  same  institution,  which 
fact  might  also,  in  part,  account  for 
the  resemblance  in  thought  and  expres- 
sion. 

Yet  it  was  not  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion, and  just  as  he  would  get  himself 
to  the  point  of  believing  it,  he  would 
be  puzzled  by  some  expression  utterly 
foreign  to  his  idea  of  the  lady  whose 
name  was  signed  to  that  particular  let- 
ter. 

Gradually  the  images  of  the  three 
girls  faded  from  his  mind.  Madge, 
Vera,  and  Jessie  were  blended  into  one, 
and  that  one  was  his  ideal  woman. 

It  made  no  difference  whose  mono- 
gram was  on  the  seal  or  whose  name 
was  signed  to  the  letter — ^he  read  every 
word  \sdth  intense  interest  and  longed 
for  more. 

Such  letters  as  he  \^Tote  in  reply  I 
Sheets  filled  with  vivid  descriptions  of 
persons  and  places;  discussions  of  litera- 
ture, art,  music,  metaphysics,  religion — 
no  doubt  his  correspondents  were  sur- 
prised at  the  number  and  length  of  his 
letters. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  he  never 
stopped  to  consider  what  they  might 
think  of  his  eagerness,  or  what  con- 
struction might  be  placed  on  his  very 
frequent  and  very  friendly  letters. 
WTien  he  wrote  he  spoke  from  his  soul 
to  a  kindred  soul — that  was  all  he  knew 
or  cared. 

Business  grew  irksome,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  his  mining  investments  were 
proving  successful  and  his  fortune  was 
materially  increasing.  He  began  to  long 
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intensely  for  the  time  to  come  when  he 
might  return  to  New  York. 

There  was  a  magnetism  drawing  him 
that  he  could  scarce  resist — he  ac- 
knowledged that  much  eyen  to  him- 
self; but  when  he  came  to  analyze  it  he 
was  at  once  plunged  into  darkness. 

For  whose  sake  would  he  cross  more 
than  half  the  continent  ?  Whom  did  he 
care  to  see  when  once  he  reached  New 
•York  ? 

He  carefully  considered  each  of  the 
girls  as  he  had  known  her,  and  each  in 
turn  was  set  aside.  In  despair  he  turned 
to  their  letters,  and  at  once  all  three 
were  forgotten. 

Spring,  summer,  and  autumn  passed 
by.  Then  the  press  of  mining  business 
was  over  till  spring,  and  with  a  light 
heart  Hastings  arranged  his  business 
affairs  and  started  for  the  East. 

He  experienced  a  strange  feeling  of 
impatience  to  get  home  again,  yet  even 
after  he  reached  there  he  was  restless 
and  dissatisfied.  Society  extended  him  a 
flattering  welcome,  and  his  three  corre- 
spondents smiled  graciously  upon  him. 
He  had  frequent  opportunities  for 
studying  them,  and  made  good  use  of 
every  chance. 

Jessie  Willow's  conversation  was 
shallow  and  inclined  to  be  slangy. 
Madge  could  talk  absolutely  nothing 
but  music,  and  seemed  to  have  utterly 
forgotten  the  literary  and  metaphys- 
ical ideas  contcdned  in  her  letters. 

Vera  was  languid  and  lovely  and 
lacked  the  vivacity  her  epistles  had  al- 
ways contained.  She  also  expressed 
opinions  at  variance  with  those  she  had 
written  on  the  same  subjects. 

As  the  days  passed,  his  wonder  and 
impatience  grew.  Jessie,  Vera,  and 
Madge  had  certainly  received  the  letters 
he  had  written,  for  they  made  frequent 
reference  to  them  and  exhibited  the  ko- 
dak views  that  he  had  sent. 

He  was  thoroughly  convinced  that 
not  one  of  the  three  was  the  writer  of 
the  letters  he  had  received,  but  it  was 
out  of  the  question  for  him  to  ask  any 
one  of  them  concerning  the  matter.  He 
could  only  wait  for  time  to  reveal  his 
mysterious  correspondent. 

One  day  he  received  a  dainty  en- 
velope addressed  in  the  familiar  hand. 
With  quickened  pulses  he  opened  it, 


and  found  it  contained  only  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
Mrs.  Gaylord  Brown.  The  next  day 
came  an  invitation  to  a  musicale  at  an- 
other house,  written  by  the  same  hand. 

Hastings  noted  that  these  ladies  be- 
longed to  the  especial  circle  in  which 
Vera,  Madge,  and  Jessie  moved,  and  saw 
that  the  same  person  was  employed  as 
amanuensis  by  all  of  them.  But  how 
to  find  her  out — ^that  was  the  question. 

He  met  Dick  Willow  on  the  street 
one  day,  and  at  his  ui^gent  request  ac- 
companied him  home  to  dine.  There 
were  several  other  guests  present,  so 
that  they  made  quite  a  party  when  they 
went  in  to  dinner. 

They  had  just  taken  their  places 
when  a  side  door  opened  and  a  young 
lady  came  quietly  in  and  took  the  seat 
opposite  to  Hastings. 

^^Miss  St.  Clair,  Mr.  Hastings,'*  was 
the  brief  introduction  Mrs.  Willow  gave 
them  before  they  took  their  seats,  but 
Hastings  caught  the  quick  flash  in  the 
brown  eyes,  and  noticed  the  flush  that 
crept  over  cheek  and  brow  at  the  sound 
of  his  name. 

'^Here  at  last  is  the  author  of  my 
letters,''  Vas  his  instant  conclusion. 

Though  he  appeared  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  lady  by  whom  he  sat,  he 
was  keenly  watchful  of  the  girl  oppo- 
site, and  admired  her  well  bred  self  pos- 
session. 

She  had  a  refined  face,  a  cultured  air, 
and  fitted  perfectly  the  ideal  which 
Hastings  had  drawn  of  the  woman 
whose  letters  had  attracted  him  across 
half  the  continent. 

"  Who  is  this  Miss  St.  Clair  to  whom 
I  was  introduced  at  dinner?"  he  in- 
quired of  Dick  as  they  smoked  their 
after  dinner  cigars  together. 

*^  She  is  Jessie's  amanuensis,"  replied 
Dick.  "  You  see,  it  was  this  way.  Miss 
St.  Clair  was  a  seamstress  whom  iladam 
Fairchild  sent  to  our  house  to  receive 
some  orders.  She  wrote  them  down  so 
beautifully  that  mother  was  astonished 
and  inquired  into  her  history.  It  seems 
that  she  has  been  finely  educated  and 
was  once  wealthy,  but  her  father  died 
insolvent,  and  she  was  left  alone  to 
make  her  living  as  best  she  could.  So 
she  took  to  doing  dressmaking  until 
something  better  should  ojBfer. 
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"  Jess  interested  herself  in  her  behalf, 
and  quite  a  number  of  the  society  ladies 
employed  her  as  amanuensis.  She  goes 
regularly  from  house  to  house,  gives 
perfect  satisfaction,  and  receives  good 
wages.  She  writes  letters,  invitations, 
essays,  and  poems,  and  is  the  real  secre- 
tary of  all  their  societies.  They  my 
her  talent  for  letter  writing  is  marvel- 
ous, and  every  letter  of  which  they  are 
at  all  particular  is  given  into  her  hands 
to  answer.  Her  style  is  faultless,  and 
she  never  betrays  one  person's  affairs 
to  another.  That  is  all  I  know  about 
her." 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  could  get  her  to 
do  some  copying  for  me?"  Hastings 
inquired. 

"  I'm  sure  I  do6't  know.  She  is  in 
the  library  writing  up  a  lot  of  invita- 
tions for  Jess,  and  if  you  like  you  can 
speak  with  her  while  I  go  to  order  the 
carriage  for  mother."  And  Dick  led  the 
way  to  the  library. 

Miss  St.  Clair  sat  ^t  a  desk  in  one  of 
the  window  alcoves,  and  merely  looking 
up  as  the  gentlemen  entered,  went  on 
with  her  writing. 

"Miss  St.  Clair,"  said  Dick,  going 
forward,  "  my  friend,  Mr.  Hastings,  has 
learned  that  you  do  amanuensis  work, 
and  desires  to  speak  with  you  in  regard 
to  doing  some  for  him.  Now,  Hastings, 
if  you'll  excuse  me,  I  will  be  back  short- 
ly.'' 

Miss  St.  Clair  was  playing  nervously 
with  her  pen.  She  did  not  know  that 
Hastings  was  aware  that  she  had  writ- 
ten the  letters  he  had  received  for  nine 
months  past,  but  she  knew  the  discovery 
would  be  made  as  soon  as  he  saw  her 
handwriting.  It  was  only  an  instant; 
then  she  regained  her  self  possession, 
and,  looking  up,  said : 

"You  wish  to  have  some  writing 
done,  sir  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  Hastings,  drawing  a 
chair  near  the  desk.  "I  only  wish  to 
speak  of  some  that  has  been  done." 

She  gave  a  quick,  startled  glance  into 
his  eyes,  and  a  warm  flush  surged  up 
over  her  face. 

"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  discuss  work 
that  has  been  done  for  my  patrons,"  she 
replied,  vainly  trying  to  make  her  tones 
quiet  and  cool. 

"  But  I  am  at  liberty  to  discuss  let- 


ters that  have  been  written  to  myself, 
am  I  not?  "he  questioned. 

She  glanced  up  with  an  embarrassed 
smile  and  answered: 

"You  will  have  to  be  your  own 
judge." 

"Do  not  treat  me  as  a  stranger. 
Miss  St.  Clair,"  he  pleaded.  "Surely 
after  all  the  letters  that  have  passed 
between  us  we  may  claim  acquaint- 
ance." 

"You  forget  that  the  letters  were 
written  for  others,"  she  said  quietly. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  with  a  passionate 
ring  in  his  voice,  "I  forgot  that  long 
ago."    Then  he  added  more  quietly: 

"  It  has  been  the  most  delightful  cor- 
respondence of  my  life.  You  cannot 
imagine  what  your  letters  have  been 
to  a  poor  lonely  fellow  away  out  on  the 
mountains  and  in  mining  camps.  They 
were  refreshing  drafts  to  my  thirsty 
soul. 

"No,  I  understand  what  you  would 
say" — ^as  she  raised  her  hand  with  a 
gesture  of  dissent.  "They  may  have 
been  written  for  others  and  signed  with 
the  names  of  others,  but  it  was  your 
mind  and  soul  that  went  into  them. 
I  did  not  understand,  at  first,  they  were 
so  different  from  what  I  expected  to 
receive.  But  I  quit  trying  to  under- 
stand and  gave  myself  up  to  utter  en- 
joyment. It  made  no  difference  whose 
name  was  signed  to  a  letter,  the  three 
became  as  one  to  me.  Can  you  not  un- 
derstand how  it  was  ?  " 

He  was  leaning  eagerly  towards  her, 
and  she  felt  the  passion  in  his  voice 
and  manner,  so  she  did  not  trust  her- 
self to  look  up  as  she  replied: 

"I  think  I  understand.  I  am  glad 
that  the  letters  served  the  purpose  for 
which  their  owtiers  sent  them,  and  that 
they  whiled  away  some  of  your  loneli- 
ness. Will  you  not  please  excuse  me 
from  discussing  them  any  further  ?  " 

She  looked  up  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
appear  self  possessed,  but  her  eyes  be- 
trayed her. 

He  leaned  nearer  to  her  and  said 
pleadingly: 

"Do  not  turn  me  away  so  after  I 
have  come  all  the  way  to  New  York 
to  see  you.  Will  you  not  admit  that 
you  cared  a  little  for  my  letters,  too? 
Answer  me  one  thing:  Did  you  think 
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of  others  when  you  were  writing,  or  did 
yon  forget  them  ?  " 

She  flushed,  and  could  not  reply. 

^'  Ah  I  '^  he  cried  exultantly,  "  you 
need  not  answer,  for  I  am  satisfied.  Do 
you  care  enough  to  allow  me  to  continue 
the  acquaintance  thus  begun?  May  we 
not  be  friends  for  ourselves  and  leave 
others  out  of  the  question  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  if  you  will 
agree  not  to  refer  to  business  letters." 

"  I  have  had  no  business  letters  from 
you,"  was  the  unexpected  answer. 
Then  hearing  Dick's  voice  in  the  hall, 
he  rose  from  his  chair  and  added  in  a 
businesslike  tone:  ^'K  you  will  give 
me  your  address  I  will  call  this  even- 
ing." 

Then  he  went  away  with  Dick,  but 
the  little  card  bearing  her  name  made 


a  warm  spot  over  his  heart  all  that 
afternoon. 

As  for  Marie  St.  Clair,  her  thoughts 
were  in  such  a  tumult  that  she  could 
hardly  write  that  afternoon.  From 
her  satchel  of  writing  materials  she  took 
a  manifold  copying  book  and  looked 
over  its  pages. 

There  were  facsimile  copies  of  all  the 
letters  Hastings  had  written  to  his  three 
correspondents,  and  following  each  one 
was  a  copy  of  her  answer. 

"Ah,"  she  whispered,  "he  does  not 
know  what  his  letters  have  been  to  me, 
nor  how  lonely  I  have  been  since  they 
ceased  coming.  But  now  he  has  come, 
and  that  is  better  than  letters  written 
to  other  people;  for  he  loves  me." 

Now  Charles  Hastings  carries  on  his 
correspondence  "  by  word  of  mouth." 
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Oh,  the  blossoms  in  the  orchard,  that  are  mingled  pink  and  white. 
They  are  prodigal  of  fragrance,  they  are  lovely  to  the  sight ; 
The  happy  breeze  that  passes  them  is  freighted  with  perfume ; 
The  honey  bees  are  busy  in  the  heart  of  every  bloom ; 
While  down  the  lane  comes  Amy,  who's  the  sweetest  bloom  of  all ; 
Her  arms  are  full  of  blossoms  from  the  old  tree  by  the  wall, 
And  with  the  spring  time  in  her  heart,  she  carols  in  delight 
Of  the  blossoms  in  the  orchard,  that  are  mingled  pink  and  white. 

Oh,  the  apples  in  the  orchard,  that  are  streakM  red  and  gold. 
The  treasured  strength  and  sweetness  of  the  summer  time  they  hold ; 
They  drew  the  deep  hid  moisture  through  the  faithful  ugly  root 
Till  the  sun  distilled  the  juices  of  the  luscious  ripened  fruit. 
And  down  the  lane  comes  Amy,  who  has  ripened  since  the  spring. 
Invested  now  with  all  the  grace  that  womanhood  can  bring ; 
She  is  singing,  singing  blithely,  with  her  cheery  voice  of  old, 
Of  the  apples  in  the  orchard,  that  are  streakM  red  and  gold. 

Oh,  the  brown  leaves  in  the  orchard,  that  are  dropping  from  the  bough, 

They  are  falling  so  untimely !    Are  they  wholly  useless  now  ? 

They  drift  in  ever  changing  heaps,  the  plaything  of  the  wind, 

Now  here,  now  there  ;  they  whirl  away,  and  leave  no  trace  behind. 

And  Amy — is  she  passing,  in  the  old  house  on  the  hill. 

Where  the  speech  is  hushed  to  whispers,  and  the  hours  are  sad  and  still, 

To  the  gray  and  unguessed  future,  telling  neither  why  nor  how, 

Like  the  brown  leaves  in  the  orchard,  that  are  dropping  from  the  bough  ? 

Oh,  the  snowdrifts  in  the  orchard,  that  have  covered  o'er  the  sod 

Where  fell  the  blossoms  and  the  fruit — the  grass  that  Amy  trod. 

Against  the  pane  I  press  to  see  the  steady  flakes  still  fly 

From  out  the  pitiless  profound  of  cold  and  leaden  sky. 

And  Amy  comes  not  singing :  though  the  blossoms  burst  in  spring, 

Though  the  apples  crown  the  summer,  she  will  come  no  more  to  sing ; 

And  my  heart  is  newly  buried,  still  unbending  to  the  rod, 

'Neath  the  snowdrifts  in  the'  orchard  that  have  covered  o'er  the  sod. 

Frank  Roe  Batchelder. 


THE  GRAY  FOX  OF  GIBRALTAR.* 

BY  E.  W.  MAYO. 

A  story  of  plot  and  counterplot  in  the  days  when  Spanish  dominion  over  the  gateway  to  the 
Mediterranean  was  tottering  to  its  fall ;  also  involving  an  incursion  into  tlie  domains  of 
Cupid  and  Mars. 


SYNOPSIS  OP  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

LiBUTGNANT  Mertrez,  of  the  Spanish  army  stationed  at  Gibraltar,  is  in  love  with  Anita,  who  passes 
for  the  daughter  of  the  Englishman  Courtney,  who  has  amassed  great  wealth  as  a  trader,  but  keeps  the 
fact  concealed.  He  has  an  intense  hatred  for  the  Spaniards  and  is  in  league  with  the  fleet  sailing  from 
England  to  deliver  the  Rock  into  their  hands.  Mertrez,  meanwhile,  is  sent  to  Cordova  to  obtain  rein- 
forcements for  the  garrison,  and  Zanosa,  a  gitano  witch  woman,  whose  son  Brolo  also  wishes  to  win 
Anita,  tells  the  girl  that  during  his  absence  her  lover  will  not  remain  tme  to  her. 

On  the  second  day  of  his  journey  the  lieutenant  is  warned  by  cries  of  distress  that  help  is  needed 
ahead,  and  hastens  to  the  scene  of  trouble,  where  he  finds  two  bandits — one  of  them  being  Brulo — ^have 
stopped  a  coach  containing  an  old  man  and  a  very  fair  young  girl.  Mertrez  kills  one  robber  and  puts  the 
other  to  flight,  but  receives  a  bad  sword  thrust  and  is  taken  to  Cordova  and  nursed  by  the  girl  and  her 
father,  Don  Cassava,  for  he  is  toe  ill  to  continue  his  journey,  and  has  to  send  on  the  despatehes  by  one 
of  the  don's  servants. 

At  the  fortress  the  English  fleet  arrives  and  Courtney  gives  to  the  commander  t^e  fortress  keys, 
which  he  has  obtained  by  skilful  bribery  from  the  Spanish  governor,  and  when  Mertrez  returns  he  finds 
the  English  in  full  possession  ;  he,  himself,  to  his  amazement,  is  put  under  immediate  arrest,  with  the 
prospect  of  court  martial,  because  of  the  delay  in  securing  the  reinforcements. 

Anita  learns  from  Zanosa  of  a  secret  path  down  the  Rock,  and  so  she  makes  her  way  .to  her  lover  in 
prison  and  has  a  long  talk  with  him.  Mertrez  puts  her  knowledge  to  immediate  use  and  arranges  with 
the  Spanish  commander  to  try  a  daybreak  attack  on  their  enemies. 

On  the  eve  of  the  expected  struggle  Anita  goes  to  Zanosa's  hut  and  asks  shelter  for  the  night. 
Zanosa  consents,  and  at  once  suspecting  something,  hobbles  off  to  warn  the  English  to  be  on  their  guard. 


CHAPTER  XIX.  this  arrangement  saved  the  energies  of 

the  soldiers  for  the  lonff  and  desperate 

A  STRUGGLE  ON  THE  HEIGHTS.  ^^-^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^l 

EVEN  before  the  hour  when  Zanosa  The  first  man  to  spring  ashore  from 

visited  the  English  sentry  with  the  foremost  boat  was  Lieutenant  Mer- 

her   mysterious   warning,    the   narrow  trez,  who,  wading  waist  deep  through 

causeway  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  cliff  the  dashing  waves  that  broke  against 

was  the  scene  of  an  amount  of  move-  the  rocks,  secured  the  line  which  was  to 

ment  such  as  it  had  not  witnessed  for  make  safe  the  landing  of  his  compan- 

upwards  of  a  hundred  years.  ions.     It  was  impossible  for  the  boats 

At  the  first  coming  of  dusk  a  long  line  themselves  to  come  to  shore  without 

of  boats  had  left  the  beach  before  the  being  stove  in  by  the  rocks. 

Spanish    encampment    and    proceeded  In  fact,  Mertrez  took  the  lead  in  all 

slowly  along  the  shore  to  the  spot  which  the  movements  of  the  expedition.     He 

had  been  selected  for  the  landing  during  had  planned  it,  his  fortunes  he  had  cast 

the  reconnaissance  in  the  afternoon.  in  the  balance  with  its  success  or  fail- 

It  had  been  decided  to  make  use  of  ure,  and  although  not  actually  in  com- 

the  boats  for  this  preliminary  stage  of  mand,  he  felt  that  it  was  virtually  his 

the  journey  both  because  they  were  less  enterprise. 

likely  to  attract  attention  than  would  Its  possible  influence,  both  from  a 

a  column  of  marching  men,  and  because  military  point  of  view  and  in  its  effect 

•  This  gtory  began  in  the  March  idsue  of  The  Argosy.     The  three  hack  numhert  will  he  mailed  to 

any  address  on  receipt  of  30  cents. 
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on  his  own  fate,  had  fired  him  witH 
enthusiasm. 

If  he  succeeded  here  he  knew  that  the 
charges  against  him  would  be  overlooked 
and  forgotten.  Spain  would  regain  her 
fortress  and  the  proud  prestige  that  ac- 
companied a  brilliant  feat  of  arms. 
Once  more  he  would  be  near  Anita. 

With  these  thoughts  occupying  his 
mind,  he  conducted  himself  with  a  dar- 
ing courage  that  won  the  admiration  of 
his  comrades. 

Mertrez  had  laid  his  plans  with  a 
care  that  augured  well  for  their  success. 
^  The  men  were  to  proceed  up  the  path 
in  a  long  file.  The  first  ones  would 
e^rry  a  rope  which  should*  be  fastened 
along  the  cliff  as  they  went  on,  and  so 
afford  an  additional  support  for  those 
who  came  after. 

The  men  who  reached  the  summit  in 
the  foremost  file  were  immediately  to  let 
down  ropes  by  which  they  would  haul 
up  the  mufikets  of  the  whole  party. 
Thus  in  the  course  of  their  climb  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  carry  their 
arms  and  they  could  advance  more  rap- 
idly. 

By  this  means  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  men  would  reach  the  summit 
by  daybreak,  the  hour  planned  for  the 
attack. 

As  to  the  attack  itself,  Mertrez,  being 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  ground, 
had  arranged  it  with  a  view  to  making 
the  most  of  the  natural  advantages 
which  it  afforded.  The  first  detachment 
to  form  in  line  should  rush  the  signal 
station  at  daybreak,  while  the  others, 
remaining  behind,  would  protect  the  as- 
cent of  such  of  their  companions  as  had 
not  reached  the  summit  of  the  path  by 
that  time. 

It  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
seize  the  signal  station  and  the  in- 
trenchments  surrounding  it.  'No  doubt 
the  main  body  of  the  British  would  at 
once  advance  to  the  attack. 

Mertrez  computed,  however,,  that  by 
the  time  the  enemy  could  form  in  line 
and  reach  the  higher  ground  on  which 
the  Spaniards  would  take  their  stand, 
between  two  and  three  hundred  of  the 
latter  would  be  upon  the  top  of  the 
cliff.  They  would  then  have  the  advan- 
tage of  position,  for  the  English  would 
be  compelled  to  advance  up  the  hill  in 


the  face  of  their  opponents^  fire.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  the  lieutenant 
felt  confident  that  the  Spaniards  could 
not  only  hold  their  own  but  that  they 
could  actually  drive  back  their  assail- 
ants. 

The  one  thing  necessary  was  to  gain 
as  much  time  as  possible.  Every  mo- 
ment of  the  fleeting  darkness  was 
precious.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  first 
few  boats  had  discharged  their  human 
cargo  upon  the  shore,  a  file  of  men  was 
formed  and  set  out  along  the  precipitous 
ascent. 

At  the  head  of  the  line  marched 
Mertrez.  "Whatever  hidden  dangers 
might  lurk  along  the  unknown  path,  he 
had  insisted  that  he  should  be  the  first 
to  encounter  them. 

About  his  waist  was  tied  the  rope 
which  was  to  be  fastened  along  the  side 
of  the  path  as  soon  as  he  should  reach 
the  summit.  In  one  hand  he  carried 
a  short  iron  bar  with  which  to  remove 
any  of  the  lighter  obstructions  that  he 
was  likely  to  encounter. 

The  soldier  who  marched  immediate- 
ly behind  him  carried  a  shaded  lantern 
80  arranged  that  its  rays  should  fall  up- 
on the  path  and  illumine  it  for  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  feet  ahead  of  the  men. 
Aside  from  this  no  light  was  permitted. 

There  was  a  moon,  but  its  face  was 
obscured  by  clouds,  so  that  it  gave  little 
assistance  in  descrying  the  trail.  For 
the  most  part  the  men  were  compelled 
to  feel  their  way  along. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  long 
climb  was  as  terrible  to  the  men  as  it 
had  been  to  Anita,  especially  when  the 
steeper  and  rougher  portion  of  the  way 
was  reached.  Had  any  one  of  the  men 
been  alone  he  would  have  given  up  the 
attempt  in  despair,  but  each  one,  know- 
ing that  the  eyes  of  his  companions  were 
upon  him,  resolved  not  to  be  the  first  to 
yield. 

More  than  once  some  poor  fellow 
missed  his  footing  on  a  particularly 
difficult  portion  of  the  path,  and  with 
a  death  cry  that  sent  a  shudder  through 
his  mates,  went  whirling  over  the  preci- 
pice, a  mere  indistinct,  black  shadow 
floating  off  into  space. 

The  silence  that  followed  each  of 
these  catastrophes  was  more  awful  to 
the  men  than  would  have  been   the 
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sound  of  the  victim's  body  striking  the 
rocks  below. 

The  position  of  Mertrez  himself  was, 
of  course,  the  most  dangerous.  More 
than  once  he  slipped  and  fell,  saving 
himself  only  by  seiizing  some  project- 
ing point  of  rock. 

Time  and  again  it  seemed  that  the 
path  ended  abruptly  and  he  had  to 
pause  and  search  carefully  to  find  its 
continuation.  But  he  kept  on,  dogged- 
ly setting  his  teeth  when  the  sharp  rocks 
tore  his  flesh,  prying  off  loose  boulders 
with  his  iron  bar,  striking  the  ledge  be- 
fore him  to  make  certain  that  it  was 
solid,  making  secure  each  foot  of  the 
way  until  at  length  he  emerged,  ex- 
hausted but  triumphant  among  the 
bushes  at  the  upper  end  of  the  path. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments  to 
secure  the  rope  around  the  base  of  a 
huge  boulder  and  for  the  men  who  fol- 
lowed to  make  it  fast  at  convenient 
points  along  the  pathway.  In  this  man- 
ner a  fairly  secure  means  of  ascent  was 
provided  and  the  advance  became  more 
rapid. 

One  by  one  the  shadowy  forms  of  the 
men  appeared  over  the  brow  of  the  cliff 
and  silently  fell  into  line  with  their 
companions.  As  soon  as  a  score  had 
reached  the  top  the  lieutenant  directed 
half  a  dozen  of  them  to  take  up  sta- 
tions at  some  distance  away  in  order 
to  give  timely  warning  of  any  approach- 
ing foe. 

As  fast  as  others  arrived  they  were 
set  at  the  task  of  hauling  up  guns  and 
ammunition  at  a  poinj;  a  little  further 
along  the  cliff. 

In  this  manner  the  work  went  stead- 
ily on  throughout  the  night.  The  men 
moved  about  their  tasks  like  automatons 
or  uttered  whispered  orders  and  direc- 
tions to  one  another. 

There  was  no  noise;  even  the  mus- 
kets were  hauled  up  and  deposited  upon 
the  ground  without  the  usual  clatter. 

By  the  time  the  first  gray  streaks  of 
dawn  began  to  appear,  full  two  hundred 
men  were  upon  the  height  ready  to  be 
marshaled  in  battle  array,  while  others 
were  constantly  appearing  from  below. 
The  silence  of  the  Eock  remained  un- 
disturbed. Apparently  their  coming 
had  not  been  noticed  by  the  British. 

Mertrez  became  more  and  more  con- 


fident of  the  success  of  his  plan.  The 
men,  though  wearied  by  their  desperate 
climb  up  the  cliff  and  without  a  mouth- 
ful of  food,  were  eager  for  the  fray. 

He  knew  that  they,  would  fight 
valiantly  to  regain  what  had  been  lost 
through  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  he  re- 
strained them.  If  the  signal  station 
could  be  captured  without  raising  the 
alarm  it  might  be  possible  to  bring  their 
whole  force  of  five  hundred  men  to  the 
summit  before  the  English  could  give 
battle.  In  that  case  success  would  be 
assured. 

Wliile  the  appearance  of  the  Rock  was 
outwardly  peaceful  and  unsuspicious,  its 
defenders  were  not  so  unprepared  as 
Lieutenant  Mertrez  argued  from  the 
fact  that  his  operations  had  gone  on 
without  interruption. 

The  vague  warning  which  the  witch 
had  uttered  to  the  sentry  before  the 
signal  station  was  reported  to  Cal- 
thorpe  by  the  soldier  who  informed  him 
that  a  crazy  woman  had  declared  that 
the  place  was  to  be  attacked  that  night. 
Calthorpe  did  not  consider  the  predic- 
tions of  a  crazy  woman  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  cause  him  to  change 
the  routine  of  his  station. 

As  a  matter  of  custom  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger with  the  information  to  the  main 
fortress.  Colonel  Hardwicke,  the  com- 
mander at  this  station,  being  a  dis- 
ciplinarian and  a  martinet  of  the  first 
order,'  immediately  commanded  his  men 
to  lie  that  night  upon  their  arms-  and 
sent  a  small  body  to  guard  the  northern 
approach  to  the  Rock. 

There  was  no  indication  of  the  direc- 
tion or  strength  of  the  promised  attack. 
In  fact  not  even  Hardwicke  himself  an- 
ticipated that  it  would  take  place.  He 
had  merely  exercised  the  precautions 
which  habit  had  suggested. 

Had  Zanosa  declared  that  the  Span- 
iards were  to  scale  the  eastern  cliff  and 
attack  from  that  quarter,  her  tale  would 
have  been  deemed  too  idle  to  receive  the 
slightest  attention. 

It  was  thought,  however,  that  the  en- 
emy might  attempt  to  pass  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  to  the  north  and  so  gain 
a  foothold  upon  the  western  side  of  the 
Rock.  Therefore,  Colonel  Hardwicke 
had  strengthened  his  outposts  in  that 
direction  and  held  the  remainder  of  his 
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men  ready  to  fall  into  line  at  the  first 
warning  note  of  the  bugle. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  little  de- 
tachment of  men  that  held  the  signal 
station  and  its  surrounding  walls.  Their 
position  was  believed  to  be  secure,  be- 
cause no  enemy  could  approach  the  spot 
without  first  passing  the  lower  garri- 
son. 

Therefore,  a  single  sentry  was  all  that 
was  kept  on  guard  at  this  point,  and  the 
little  garrison  was  still  in  slumber  when 
Lieutenant  Mertrez,  at  the  head  of  fifty 
men,  approached  the  station. 

When  the  sleepy  sentry  first  beheld 
their  approach  he  rubbed  his  eyes  in 
astonishment.  He  did  not  realize  that 
he  was  confronting  a  Spanish  company, 
but  imagined  that  for  some  strange 
reason  a  detachment  from  the  main 
fortress  was  going  through  its  evolu- 
tions at  this  unusual  hour. 

In  a  moment  the  determined  advance 
of  the  silent  column  and  the  sight  of  its 
uniform  apprised  him  of  the  fact  that 
the  Spaniards  were  indeed  within  the 
very  defenses  of  the  Eock.  With  a  warn- 
ing shout  to  arouse  his  companions  with- 
in the  station,  he  discharged  his  musket 
at  the  advancing  troops  just  as  they 
sprang  forward  at  a  rim,  and  with  a  vol- 
ley that  laid  the  sentry  low. 

The  sudden  onslaught  of  the  enemy 
threw  the  men  within  the  station  into 
complete  confusion.  As  the  Spaniards 
dashed  over  the  low  breastwork  that  sur- 
rounded the  buildings,  men  came  rush- 
ing forth  from  within,  half  dressed  and 
carrying  the  weapons  they  had  hastily 
seized  as  they  ran. 

As  fast  as  these  appeared  they  were 
shot  down,  and  some  four  or  five  lay 
in  the  doorway  by  the  time  the  foremost 
of  the  attacking  party  reached  it. 

Calthorpe  himself  had  been  awakened 
by  the  first  discharge.  Not  knowing 
what  was  happening,  but  acting  on  the 
instinct  of  the  moment,  he  had  leaped 
from  his  bed,  seizing  his  pistol  in  one 
hand  and  his  sword  in  the  other,  and 
dashed  down  the  stairway  calling  to  his 
men  to  turn  out. 

No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  outer 
door,  however,  than  a  burly  Spanish 
trooper,  who  had  already  discharged  his 
weapon  and  had  now  clubbed  it  for  fur- 
ther use,  struck  Calthorpe  a  blow  that 


caused  him  to  measure  his  length  on  tHe 
floor. 

The  contest  was  over  almost  before 
it  had  begun.  The  Spanish  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  station.  Their  opponents 
were  all  dead  or  wounded. 

Mertrez  had  given  directions  to  his 
men  to  clear  the  house  at  once  and  put 
it  into  condition  for  defense,  when  one 
of  his  men  hurried  up  with  the  news 
that  the  whole  body  of  British  troops 
was  advancing  up  the  hill  and  was  al- 
ready appearing  upon  the  plain  below 
the  station. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


OVER  THE  CLIFF. 


•  The  situation  of  the  attacking  Span- 
iards was  decidedly  changed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  British  troops,  who,  to 
the  number  of  four  hundred  or  more, 
now  came  into  view,  moving  rapidly  up 
the  slope. 

From  being  the  attacking  party  they 
were  now  forced  to  withstand  an  attack 
by  superior  numbers,  and  one  for  which 
^;hey  were  by  no  meane  fully  prepared. 

Mertrez  and  his  men  were  in  complete 
possession  of  the  signal  station,  but  they 
were  at  a  considerable  distcmce  from 
the  main,  body  of  Spanish,  which  had 
remained  drawn  up  about  the  head  of 
the  path  to  protect  their  comrades  who 
were  still  arriving  from  below. 

If  the  British  were  able  to  come  be- 
tween these  two  bodies  they  could  attack 
them  separately.  With  this  division  in 
nimibers  they  would  probably  be  able  to 
conquer  the  Spanish  force  opposed  to 
them  upon  the  plain,  and,  having  ac- 
complished that,  they  could  turn  their 
whole  strength  against  the  much  smaller 
body  under  the  direction  of  Mertrez. 

Santos,  the  commander  of  the  larger 
body  of  the  Spanish,  saw  the  danger 
almost  as  soon  as  Mertrez  himself  ob- 
served it. 

He  immediately  extended  his  lines  in 
the  direction  of  the  station.  Mertrez, 
forming  his  own  little  detachment  in 
line,  moved  down  from  the  building  and 
joined  his  superior  upon  the  right. 

In  this  manner  the  Spaniards  were 
able  to  present  a  united  front  to  their 
foe,  but  their  line,  by  reason   of  its 
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length,  was  very  thin.  Their  only  hope 
was  to  stop  the  British  advance  before 
it  struck  the  line  itself. 

The  Englishmen  came  straight  on, 
not  halting  for  a  moment  in  their  swift 
advance  as  they  saw  the  preparations 
being  made  to  receive  them.  Evidently 
it  was  their  purpose  to  break  the  Span- 
ish line  by  the  force  of  their  charge, 
or  else  to  deliver  their  fire  at  a  close 
and  deadly  range. 

As  for  the  Spaniards  themselves,  they 
lost  no  time  in  opening  a  musketry  fire 
as  soon  as  their  formation  was  com- 
pleted and  their  opponents  within  range. 
At  their  first  volley  the  enemy  recoiled 
for  a  moment,  as  does  a  man  when  he 
runs  against  an  unseen  obstacle. 

All  along  the  British  line  men  threw 
up  their  arms  and  toppled  silently  down. 
Others,  carried  forward  by  the  impetus 
of  their  advance,  ran  on  for  three  or 
four  steps  before  they  plunged  forward 
upon  their  faces  and  lay  quietly  in  the 
grass. 

The  whole  line  quivered  from  end  to 
end  under  the  leaden  flail  that  had 
struck  it. 

The  pause  lasted  only  for  an  instant. 
With  a  shout  the  Englishmen  closed  up 
their  ranks  and  moved  on,  running  now 
in  their  eagerness  to  reach  the  foe.  An- 
other discharge  thinned  their  line,  but 
they  were  close  to  their  enemies  and  did 
not  pause. 

"With  compressed  lips  and  heaving 
breath  they  struck  against  the  center  of 
the  Spanish  line.  It  bent  back,  as  does 
a  bow  string  under  the  pull  of  a  pow- 
erful archer.  In  a  moment  the  two 
parties  were  so  intermingled  that  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe. 

The  opposing  lines  became  one  long 
mass  of  fighting,  gasping,  struggling 
men.  The  heaviest  blows  and  the  sharp- 
est would  now  decide  the  day. 

The  battle  resolved  itself  into  a  hand 
to  hand  conflict.  Most  of  the  men  did 
not  wait  to  reload  after  discharging 
their  muskets  once  at  close  quarters. 
They  clubbed  their  pieces  and  rushed 
upon  the  nearest  adversary. 

Men  fell  with  their  skulls  crushed  or 
their  limbs  broken  by  the  heavy  blows 
of  the  musket  stocks.  They  were 
trampled  imderfoot  by  those  who  re- 
mained erect. 


As  the  m€l&  waxed  hotter  some  of 
the  contestants  abandoned  their  weap- 
ons entirely  and  grappled  their  antago- 
nists with  naked  hands  or  wrestled  with 
them  prone  upon  the  ground.  The  air 
was  filled  with  the  sound  of  pistol  shots, 
the  groans  of  wounded  and  dying  men, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  officers  encourag- 
ing their  followers. 

Every  inch  of  the  ground  was  hotly 
contested.  For  a  time  the  issue  between 
the  two  parties  seemed  to  be  evenly  bal- 
anced. 

The  opposing  lines  swayed  to  and  fro, 
now  forward,  now  back,  like  two  great, 
hundred  legged  wrestlers  locked  in 
desperate  embrace.  One  by  one,  but 
quickly,  like  the  falling  of  stalks  of 
grain,  men  sank  to  the  earth  howling 
with  the  pain  of  their  wounds  or  silent 
with  the  voicelessness  of  death. 

The  losses  were  nearly  equal  on  both 
sides  and  the  survivors  struggled  with 
unabated  stubbornness.  The  English 
fought  to  force  the  Spaniards  back  to 
the  brink  of  the  clift',  where  they  would 
be  compelled  to  surrender  or  be  driven 
upon  the  rocks  below.  The  Spanish 
strove  to  turn  the  Britons  back  down 
the  hillside,  where,  once  started  in  re- 
coil, their  retreat  would  become  a  rout. 

Presently,  from  below,  a  second  body 
of  English  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
They  were  the  party  that  had  been  sent 
out  to  prevent  a  Spanish  attack  from 
the  north  and  which  had  been  attracted 
hither  bv  the  din  of  the  conflict. 

Beliind  them  could  be  seen  the 
startled  faces  of  some  of  the  Gibraltar 
citizens,  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
battle  that  had  so  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly begun  upon  the  heights. 

The  reinforcing  party  was  a  small 
one,  numbering  not  more  than  forty 
men,  but  its  appearance  had  a  decided 
effect  upon  the  issue  of  the  conflict. 

The  cheers  of  the  men  as  they  rushed 
upon  the  field  improved  the  flagging 
spirits  of  the  British  and  discouraged 
the  Spaniards,  already  nearly  exhausted 
bv  the  fierceness  of  the  conflict. 

Slowly  the  Spanish  line  began  to  re- 
cede. It  was  no  sudden  falling  back, 
but  a  slow,  stubborn  yielding  of  the 
ground,  inch  by  inch  and  foot  by  foot. 

The  English,  perceiving  their  slight 
advantage,     redoubled     their     efforts, 
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shouting,  striking,  falling,  amid  a  din 
that  echoed  and  reechoed  ftcroes  the 
plain. 

The  tide  of  battle  bore  the  two  par- 
ties steadily  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
brow  of  the  cliff.  It  was  a  progress  of 
inches,  and  so  inflamed  were  the  men 
with  the  bloody  strife  that  they  gave 
no  thought  or  heed  to  the  danger. 

Suddenly  there  came  from  one  of  the 
combatants  a  scream  that  rose  above 
the  howls  and  curses  of  aU  his  comrades. 
His  adversary,  a  burly  Briton,  had 
forced  him  back  to  the  very  brink  of 
the  precipice,  advancing  upon  him  with 
clubbed  weapon. 

The  poor  wretch  felt  the  groimd  slip- 
ping from  beneath  his  feet.  He  realized 
his  peril,  but  it  was  too  late  to  save 
himself.  His  opponent,  blind  with  the 
fury  of  battle,  was  pressing  upon  him. 

With  a  last  despairing  cry  the  top- 
pling man  threw  himself  forward, 
grasped  .his  antagonist  about  the 
throat,  and,  locked  in  a  final  embrace, 
the  two,  victor  and  vanquished,  disap- 
peared over  the  cliff  together. 

That  cry  seemed  to  strike  a  note  of 
terror  in  the  breasts  of  the  struggling 
Spaniards.  It  was  the  same  sound  that 
bad  startled  them  on  the  preceding 
night  when  their  comrades  had  fallen 
in  the  ascent  of  the  path.  It  foreboded 
a  fate  more  terrible  than  death  upon  the 
battle  field. 

Some  of  them,  in  this  fresh  access  of 
terror,  turned  and  tried  to  reach  the 
top  of  the  path  down  the  cliffside. 
Others,  abandoning  reason  in  the  face 
of  this  example,  followed  t^em. 

The  first  to  reach  the  summit  of  the 
path  were  pushed  over  by  those  crowd- 
ing behind  before  they  could  gain  a 
foothold  on  the  steep  descent.  With 
horrible  cries  of  helplessness^  they 
disappeared  in  the  yawning  space  that 
spread  beyond  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

Those  behind  were  likewise  driven  on 
by  their  companions  as  well  as  by  their 
pursuers. '  It  was  impossible  to  stira  the 
rout  or  to  hold  the  men  upon  the  brink 
of  the  precipice. 

Like  hapless  sheep  the  Spaniards  were 
driven  over  the  wall  to  fall  upon  the 
bristling  crags  that  awaited  them  be- 
low. The  few  who  were  not  carried 
away  upon  this  stream  of  death  were 


glad  to  cast  down  their  anna  and  beg 
the  mercy  of  their  captors. 

Mertrez  had  fought  desperately  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  gradually  closing  in 
upon  the  main  line  of  the  Spanish  as  the 
latter  were  forced  back. 

For  a  time  he  held  the  advantage 
over  the  portion  of  the  British  line  di- 
rectly opposite  him  and  succeeded  in 
turning  it  back,  but  the  arrival  of  the 
fresh  body  of  English  had  destroyed  this 
temporary  advantage. 

Nevertheless,  his  men  were  the  last  of 
the  SjJaniards  to  yield.  Mertrez  himself 
inspired  them  by  his  example  as  he  laid 
about  him  with  his  sword,  felling  man 
after  man  in  the  opposing  ranks  and 
shouting  encouragement  to  his  follow- 
ers. 

As  he  felt  rather  than  saw  the  slow 
yielding  of  the  Spanish  line,  the  gallant 
lieutenant's  heart  was  filled  with  agony. 
He  knew  that  that  slow  movement  pre- 
saged defeat. 

He  felt  that  for  him  the  end  of  all 
things  had  come.  His  plan  had  failed. 
If  he  survived  he  would  be  disgraced. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  die  fighting 
among  his  men. 

Even  when  his  own  men,  fighting  be- 
side him,  began  to  give  up  the  struggle, 
Mertrez  kept  desperately  on.  He  had 
been  wounded  by  two  saber  cuts;  his 
face  and  hands  were  covered  with  blood ; 
he  could  hardly  see,  but  still  he  struck 
viciously  at  the  men  before  him. 

The  English,  now  sure  of  their  vic- 
tory and  admiring  the  spirit  of  the  man, 
were  loath  to  strike  him  down.  They 
called  upon  him  to  abandon  the  useless 
struggle,  but  he  gave  no  heed  to  them. 
He  was  fighting  now  not  for  victory,  but 
for  an  honorable  death. 

Three  soldiers  were  opposing  him. 
They  might  have  shot  him;  but  not 
wishing  to  take  the  life  of  so  brave  a 
fighter,  they  were  endeavoring  to  disarm 
ham  by  blows  from  their  gun  stocks. 

But  they  succeeded  only  in  breaking 
his  weapon,  which  he  still  waved  de- 
fiantlv  before  him. 

At  length,  when  he  was  fairly  upon 
the  edge  of  the  chasm,  a  soldier  who 
had  approached  from  the  side  raised  his 
weapon  and  dealt  Mertrez  a  blow  across 
the  head  that  stretched  him  upon  the 
earth.   He  tossed  his  arras  out  as  he  fell, 
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and  then,  rolling  over  and  over  in  con- 
vulsive agony,  he,  too,  like  so  many  of 
his  companions,  disappeared  over  the 
cliff. 

The  hattle  was  over.  The  Spanish 
troops,  flower  of  the  force  that  had  been 
sent  to  retake  the  fortress  from  the 
English,  had  been  almost  annihilated. 

Not  more  than  fifty  remained  as  pris- 
oners in  the  hands  of  the  British.  The 
others  lay  dead  or  wounded  upon  the 
scene  of  the  conflict,  or  had  passed  over 
the  cliff  to  encf imson  the  rocks  below 
with  their  blood  and  become  food  for 
the  vultures. 

The  warning  of  Zanosa,  vague  as  it 
had  been,  had  saved  the  day  for  the 
English.  Had  the  latter  not  been  able 
to  spring  to  arms  at  the  first  alarm, 
they  could  not  have  reached  the  plain 
in  time  to  beat  back  their  opponents. 

Had  the  Spaniards  had  sufficient  time 
to  take  up  a  strong  position  at  the  sum- 
mit after  their  capture  of  the  signal  sta- 
tion, the  result  would  have  been  their 
complete  victory,  the  recapture  of  the 
fortress  and  the  vindication  of  the  dar- 
ing plan  of  Lieutenant  Mertrez. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  QUICK  CHANGE  OF  SENTIMENT. 

The  first  volley  fired  by  the  Spaniards 
in  their  early  morning  attack  had  roused 
Anita  from  her  slumbers  in  the  witches 
cavern. 

She  sat  up  suddenly,  looking  about 
her  in  a  bewildered  way,  but  listening 
intently.  The  witch  herself  was  already 
stirring  about  the  fire  she  had  kindled 
near  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

In  a  moment  a  second  discharge 
echoed  across  the  Rock. 

"  What  is  it,  Zanosa  ? ''  called  the  girl 
excitedly.  "  Did  it  not  seem  to  you 
like  the  sound  of  firing  guns  ? '' 

The  witch  woman  continued  her 
operations  about  the  fire.  She  was 
watching  the  girl  shrewdly  beneath  her 
bushy  brows. 

Apparently  she  paid  no  heed  to  the 
sound  of  the  shots,  which  now  came  in 
rapid  succession  from  the  direction  of 
the  signal  station. 

"What  can  it  mean?"  continued 
Anita  in  feigned  surprise,  after  waiting 


a  moment  for  the  response  which  her 
companioii  failed  to  give.  "It  is  in- 
deed the  noise  of  firing,"  she  went  on, 
as  the  sounds  became  more  distinct. 

"  Aye,  it  may  be,"  muttered  the  witch 
above  her  pot  of  broth;  "but  if  so,  it 
can  be  naught  that  concerns  thee  or 
me." 

Anita  was  already  well  advanced  with 
a  hasty  toilet.  Her  hands  trembled  with 
excitement  and  her  heart  beat  pain- 
fully as  she  thought  that  the  success 
or  failure  of  Carlo's  plan  for  the  recap- 
ture of  the  Rock  was  being  decided  at 
that  moment  only  a  short  distance  away. 

"  Let  us  go  forth  and  see  what  all  the 
noise  and  the  firing  is  about,"  she  said 
eagerly. 

She  did  not  wish  to  arouse  Zanosa's 
suspicions  as  to  her  share  in  the  pres- 
ent undertaking,  and  yet  she  could  not 
stay  her  anxiety  to  be  on  the  scene  of 
the  conflict. 

"  It  is  not  well  to  interfere  with  af- 
fairs that  are  not  our  concern,"  ob- 
jected the  old  woman.  "If  the  Eng- 
lish or  the  Spanish,  or  both,  wish  to 
shoot  each  other,  it  should  be  to  us 
only  as  the  fighting  of  dogs  in  the  road- 
way." 

In  spite  of  her  assumed  indifference, 
the  witch  was  as  eager  as  Anita  her- 
self to  see  the  exact  nature  of  the  strife 
that  disturbed  the  usual  tranquillity  of 
Gibraltar,  and  to  learn  whether  her  sur- 
mise of  the  night  before  had  been  cor- 
rect. 

Accordingly,  after  some  further 
grumbling,  she  hitched  up  the  pot  above 
the  fire,  so  that  its  contents  would  not 
burn  during  her  absence,  and  accompa- 
nied Anita  outside  the  cavern. 

The  firing  which  they  had  previous- 
ly heard,  and  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  capture  of  the  signal  station,  had 
now  subsided.  When  the  two  reached 
the  point  where  the  path  from  the 
witch's  cavern  led  out  upon  the  plateau 
the  place  had  regained  its  accustomed 
quiet. 

The  first  place  that  Anita's  eyes 
sought  was  the  portion  of  the  height 
about  the  upper  end  of  the  secret  path, 
which  now  was  secret  no  longer.  Her 
heart  bounded  as  she  observed  the  sol- 
diers in  Spanish  uniform  grouped  about 
the  spot. 
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The  ascent  of  the  path  at  least  had 
been  successful.  It  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  the  invaders  coidd  hold  what 
they  had  taken. 

The  girFs  eyes  roamed  about  the 
group  of  men,  seeking  out  one  form  that 
she  might  recognize.  But  the  distance 
was  too  great  to  distinguish  her  lover 
from  the  others,  even  had  he  been 
among  them  instead  of  within  the  cap- 
tured signal  station. 

Zanosa  had  likewise  been  gazing  at 
the  group  of  men. 

*^  As  I  live,"  she  exclaimed,  with  an 
air  of  the  greatest  astonishment, 
^'  these  be  the  mongrel  Spanish  curs 
come  back  to  bite  at  their  masters.  They 
must  have  found  the  secret  way." 

As  she  said  this  she  turned  her  pier- 
cing black  eyes  full  upon  the  girl.  Anita 
remained  steadfastly  gazing  at  the  scene 
upon  the  edge  of  the  plateau. 

Her  back  was  half  turned  towards 
Zanosa,  but  the  latter  saw  a  sudden 
flush  of  color  sweep  across  the  girl's 
cheeks  at  her  words.  The  momentary 
confusion  told  the  wily  old  woman  all 
that  she  sought  to  learn. 

She  swept  the  plain  with  her  roving 
eyes  to  see  what  more  was  passing.  At 
that  moment  the  advancing  column  of 
British  appeared  in  sight  above  the  crest 
of  the  hM.  With  an  unpleasant  smile 
of  satisfaction,  Zanosa  exclaimed : 

'^  Ah,  here  come  the  men  of  the 
north!  Now  we  shall  see  some  pretty 
sport  at  blood  letting." 

Anita  started  forward.  She  felt  an 
unreasoning  impulse  to  go  to  the  side 
of  her  lover,  to  be  with  him  in  the  com- 
ing struggle.    Zanosa  plucked  her  gown. 

"  Here,  foolish  one! "  she  said  quick- 
ly. "  This  is  no  place  for  you  unless 
you  wish  your  beauty  to  be  torn  by  the 
shot  that  will  fill  the  air  presently.^' 

The  girl  suffered  herself  to  be  drawn 
back.  Then,  at  the  witch's  suggestion, 
the  two  moved  a  little  further  up  the 
cliff,  where,  behind  the  safe  shelter  of  a 
great  boulder,  they  watched  the  conflict 
that  was  just  beginning. 

Anita  was  hardly  aware  of  her  own 
existence  during  the  terrible^  hour  that 
followed.  All  her  thoughts  were  con- 
centrated on  the  struggle  taking  place 
before  her. 

When  the  two  lines  met  in  the  first 


sharp  encounter  it  seemed  to  her  that 
her  heart  stopped  beating.  She  could 
scarcely  repress  an  outcry  as  she  saw 
the  wounded  men  falling. 

Perhaps  Carlo  was  among  them.  Per- 
haps he  was  being  killed  before  her  very 
eyes  and  she  not  knowing  it. 

No !  She  could  see  the  figures  of  the 
officers  running  up  and  down  along  the 
lines.  Doubtless  Carlo  was  one  of  those, 
fighting  bravely  and  encouraging  his 
men. 

Thus,  with  alternating  hope  and 
fear,  the  girl  followed  each  doubtful  is- 
sue of  the  stubborn  conflict.  At  one 
moment  it  seemed  that  the  Spaniards 
were  gaining  the  ascendency  and  in  the 
next  as  though  they  were  certain  to  be 
overcome. 

It  seemed  ages  since  the  battle  had 
begun;  would  it  never  end? 

Zanosa  likewise  watched  the  struggle 
with  keen  interest,  though  with  far  dif- 
ferent emotions  from  those  experienced 
by  the  girl.  From  time  to  time  she 
addressed  remarks  to  her  companion  on 
the  progress  of  the  strife,  but  these  were 
unanswered  and,  indeed,  unheard. 
Therefore,  she  fell  silent  like  the  girl 
and  watched  the  scene  before  her. 

A  smile  parted  the  wrinkled  lips  of 
the  toothless  hag.  Somehow  it  pleased 
her  to  see  these  men,  of  races  that  she 
despised,  tearing  at  one  another's 
throats  like  wild  beasts. 

As  it  began  to  be  evident  that  the 
Spanish  line  was  slowly  giving  way, 
the  blood  fairly  froze  in  the  girl's  veins 
in  the  agony  of  these  moments.  When 
at  length  the  fatal  break  came  and  they 
were  swept  towards  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
a  bitter  cry  escaped  her. 

She  could  look  no  longer,  but  bowed 
her  head  upon  her  arms  to  shut  out  the 
scene  that  she  knew  was  about  to  take 
place. 

She  remained  in  this  position,  not 
daring  to  look  up,  until  Zanosa,  who 
was  touched  by  the  sight  of  her  despair, 
plucked  her  sleeve,  saying : 

^'  Come  away,  child ;  it  is  all  over." 

Stirred  into  action  by  the  words,  the 
girl  sprang  up  once  more.  She  did  not 
look  towards  Zanosa  even,  but  started 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  battle  field, 
this  time  unheeding  the  calls  tJiat  the 
witch  woman  sent  after  her. 
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Only  one  thought  was  in  the  girl's 
mind — to  find  her  lover.  Her  hope  for 
the  success  of  the  Spanish  attack  had 
been  replaced  by  a  consuming  anxiety 
to  know  the  fate  of  Carlo. 

She  did  not  weep;  her  pain  was  too 
great  for  that.  She  did  not  wonder 
whether  she  would  find  Mertrez  alive  or 
dead.  She  only  knew  that  she  must 
learn  the  truth. 

When  she  reached  the  spot  where  the 
struggle  had  ended  the  English  soldiers 
were  already  busy  attending  to  the 
wounded-  A  short  distance  away  sat 
the  little  group  of  Spanish  survivors, 
gloomy  and  powder  stained.  A  quick 
glance  assured  her  that  Mertrez  was  not 
among  them. 

Anita  moved  quickly  about  the  field, 
looking  in  the  faces  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  men  stretched  upon  the 
ground.  Occasionally  she  paused  to 
move  some  suffering  trooper  into  a  more 
comfortable  position. 

Some  of  the  British  soldiers  gazed  at 
her  curiously,  wondering  how  she  had 
come  so  suddenly  upon  the  bloody  scene. 
But  they  understood  that  her  mission 
was  one  of  mercy,  and  so  said  nothing  to 
her. 

There  were  many  kinds  of  faces 
among  those  that  the  girl  searched. 
Some  of  them  were  so  torn  or  burned 
by  powder  that  it  made  her  shudder  to 
look  upon  them.  But  Carlo  was  not 
there. 

Anita  went  the  length  of  the  line  and 
back  again.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  of 
Mertrez.  He  must  have  been  among 
those  who  were  driven  over  the  cliff. 

Anita  approached  the  spot  whence  the 
path  led  down  the  side  of  the  rock. 
Soldiers  were  bringing  up  the  wounded 
who  had  lodged  among  the  nearer  pro- 
jections of  the  cliff.  Most  of  these  were 
groaning  horribly  with  the  pain  of 
crushed  and  broken  bones. 

Sickened  by  the  sights  about  her, 
Anita  walked  a  little  distance  along  the 
edge  of  the^  precipice.  Her  quest 
seemed  a  hopeless  one.  She  would  take 
one  look  below  and  then  leave  the  spot. 

Nerving  herself  for  the  effort,  she  ad- 
vanced to  the  edge  of  the  rock  and 
looked  down.  As  she  did  so,  her  heart, 
which  a  moment  before  seemed  to  be 
standing  still,  began  to  beat  furiously. 


There,  directly  below  her,  on  the 
broad  ledge  which  foi-med  a  continua- 
tion of  the  one  from  which  the  path 
led,  lay  the  form  of  a  man.  He  was  ly- 
ing upon  his  face,  but  the  girl  felt  cer- 
tain that  she  could  not  be  mistaken. 

The  lines  of  the  figure  were  familiar. 
It  was  Carlo. 

Anita  called  his  name  softly,  but  the 
figure  did  not  stir.  It  was  impossible 
to  determine  whether  the  man  was  alive 
or  dead. 

Without  further  delav  Anita  set  out 
to  reach  the  ledge  on  which  her  lover 
was  lying.  The  distance  was  not  more 
than  four  feet,  but  it  was  dangerous  to 
attempt  to  leap  down.  If  she  lost  her 
balance  in  so  doing  she  would  plunge 
down  the  side  of  the  precipice. 

Going  a  few  feet  further  along  the 
brink  of  the  chasm,  she  found  a  slender 
but  well  rooted  sapling  growing  near 
the  edge.  By  bending  this  over  and 
clinging  to  it,  she  was  able  to  let  herself 
down  in  safety  upon  the  ledge. 

Securing  it  in  position  by  placing  a 
heavy  stone  upon  the  top,  so  that  she 
might  use  it  in  climbing  again  to  the 
surface,  the  girl  hastened  to  the  spot 
where  her  lover  lay. 

Tenderly  she  turned  the  injured 
man  upon  his  back,  but  in  spite  of  her 
care  a  groan  escaped  him.  The  sound 
was  a  sweet  one  to  the  girl,  however,  for 
it  told  her  that  he  was  not  dead. 

It  was  indeed  Carlo.  His  face  covered 
with  blood  and  grime,  one  cheek  dis- 
colored by  the  black  stain  of  gunpowder 
and  his  dark  hair  matted  with  blood, 
she  was  still  able  to  make  out  the  hand- 
some features  of  the  young  lieutenant. 

He  breathed  slowly  and  in  the  gasping 
fashion  of  a  man  who  has  suffered  a 
serious  injury.  Occasionally,  a  groan 
escaped  his  lips,  but  his  eyes  were 
closed  and  he  was  apparently  uncon- 
scious. 

The  girl  pressed  one  kiss  upon  the 
blood  stained  forehead  and  then  tender- 
ly set  about  the  task  of  making  him 
more  comfortable. 

Removing  her  shawl,  she  folded  it  and 
placed  it  beneath  his  head.  Then  she 
smoothed  back  the  hair  from  his  brow 
and  placed  his  arms  in  an  easier  posi- 
tion along  his  sides. 

As  she  worked  she  planned.    When 
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she  liad  done  what  she  could  by  this 
rough  means  she  would  go  in  search  of 
food  and  drink  and  a  surgeon.  Surely, 
there  must  be  among  the  British 
troops  a  surgeon  who  would  help  her. 

She  would  see  that  Carlo's  wounds 
were  carefully  bandaged,  and  then  wheu 
evening  had  come  she  would  send  to  two 
of  her  father's  servants  and  have. them 
come  and  take  Carlo  to  some  shelter — 
perhaps  to  her  own  home,  perhaps  else- 
where— ^but  somewhere  where  she  could 
attend  him  and  nurse  him  back  to 
health. 

The  injured  man  gave  another  long 
gasp  in  the  efifort  to  breathe.  Anita 
hastened  to  loosen  the  clothing  about 
his  throat  and  chest  that  he  might  in- 
hale the  more  freely. 

As  she  stripped  aside  the  heavy  shirt, 
exposing  his  breast,  she  saw^  a  little  gold- 
en locket  suspended  there. 

Impulsively  she  seized  it,  and,  with' 
one  quick  movement,  broke  the  cord 
that  fastened  it.  She  stood  up  holding 
it  in  her  hand. 

Her  cheeks  were  aflame  and  her  heart 
was  beating  furiously  again,  but  not 
from  fear.  A  hard  suspicion  had  flashed 
into  her  mind  the  instant  she  beheld  the 
locket. 

What  was  this  trinket;  why  did  Carlo 
wear  it;  why  had  he  never  spoken  of  it 
to  her? 

She  turned  the  tiling  over  and  over 
in  her  hand.  It  was  a  tiny,  heart 
shaped  affair,  the  sort  of  token  that 
often  passes  between  lovers.  Doubtless 
within  it  was  the  secret  which  the  girl 
was  burning  to  discover. 

She  pressed  against  the  top  and  tKe 
locket  opened.  On  one  side  was  the 
portrait  of  a  young  woman  with  glowing 
dark  eyes  and  an  aristocratic  profile. 
Anita  gazed  at  it  long  and  silently.  Then 
she  opened  the  other  side,  from  which 
a  slip  of  paper  fluttered  to  the  ground. 
The  girl  picked  it  up  and  read: 

With  the  love  of  my  heart 

Paula. 

That  was  all;  but  it  was  enough  to 
make  Anita  clench  her  hands,  the  pallor 
of  intense  passion  overspreading  her 
face.  She  made  a  motion  as  if  to  throw 
the  locket  over  the  cliff,  but,  changing 
her  mind,  she  tucked  it  into  her  bosom 
instead.     She  turned  a  look  upon  her 


prostrate  lover  that  would  have  made 
him  shiver  with  fear  had  he  been  able 
to  comprehend  it. 

So  it  was  true;  he  had  been  deceiv- 
ing her.  This  Paula  who  gave  him  the 
love  of  her  heart  vas  the  Senorita  Cas- 
sava, of  whom  he  had  been  brazen 
enough  to  tell  her  when  she  had  risked 
her  life  in  descending  the  Rock  to  visit 
him  in  prison. 

She  was  the  excellent  nurse  who  had 
attended  him  after  his  encounter  with 
the  brigands.  It  was  a  pity  she  was  not 
here  to  nurse  him  now,  Anita  thought 
vindictively. 

She  looked  down  upon  the  man  at  her 
feet. 

" '  With  the  love  of  my  heart/ ''  she 
repeated,  and  laughed  aloud. 

The  sound  of  her  voice,  raised  to  an 
unusual  pitch,  seemed  to  reach  the 
brain  of  the  wounded  man.  He  opened 
his  eyes  and  smiled  up  at  her  in  a  feeble, 
half  conscious  way. 

But  the  look  did  not  soften  Anita's 
heart.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  the 
locket  might  be  intended  for  another 
than  Mertrez.  Had  he  stood  before  her 
and  asserted  this  fact,  her  jealous  nature 
would  not  have  been  satisfied  to  accept 
it  as  an  explanation. 

She  had  been  deceived  by  the  man 
whom  she  had  trusted  in  everything. 
Doubtless  he  had  kissed  this  Paula,  had 
protested  his  love  for  her. 

The  thought  aroused'the  tigress  with- 
in the  girl's  spirit.  She  could  have  slain 
her  lover  upon  the  spot,  could  have 
thrown  his  body  over  the  cliff. 

But,  no!  She  woijld  never  demean 
herself  so  much  as  to  touch  him  again, 
even  with  her  foot.  A  sudden  idea  came 
to  her.  She  turned  quickly  away  and 
climbed  to  the  surface  of  the  Rock. 

A  British  officer  was  standing  near. 
Anita  walked  directly  up  to  him. 

"Senor,"  she  said  coolly,  pointing 
towards  the  ledge,  "  one  of  your  prison- 
ers is  down  there.  You  had  better  at- 
tend him." 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

A  WIT>f ESS  FOR  LIEUTENANT  CALTHORPE, 

Although  the  Spanish  attack  had 
been  successfully  repulsed,  its  sudden 
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and  unexpected  nature  caused  conster- 
nation in  the  British  camp.  The  fact 
that  a  path  up  the  mountainside  had  ex- 
isted unknown  to  them,  and  that  hy  this 
path  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  had 
obtained  access  to  the  most  important 
point  of  the  Eock,  the  British  command- 
ers felt  to  be  a  serious  reflection  upon 
their  yigilance. 

It  was  acknowledged  as  a  certainty 
that,  except  for  the  unusual  precautions 
adopted  by  Colonel  Hardwi.cke,  the 
Spanish  assault  would  have  been  com- 
pletely successful. 

The  redoubtable  coup  by  which  the 
British  had  secured  control  of  Gibraltar 
would  have  been  forgotten  in  the  subse- 
quent inglorious  defeat. 

A  thorough  inquiry  was  at  once  set 
on  foot  to  ascertain  how  it  had  happened 
that  the  Spaniards  had  been  able  to  gain 
access  to  the  keystone  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  fortifications,  and  to  capture  the 
signal  station  upon  the  very  summit  of 
the  Eock,  without  encountering  more 
than  the  merest  pretense  of  a  defense. 

The  officers  in  charge  of  the  inquiry, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  existence  of 
the  path  up  the  cliffside  had  been  wholly 
unknown  until  the  Spaniards  made  use 
of  it  for  reaching  the  height,  gave  heed 
only  to  two  indisputable  facts. 

The  first  of  these  was  that  the  attack 
had  been  a  complete  surprise  so  far  as 
vthe  men  in  the  signal  station  were  con- 
cerned. The  second  was  that  the  as- 
saidt  had  taken  place  within  the  dis- 
trict commanded  by  Lieutenant  Cal- 
thorpe.  Therefore,  tlie  inquirers  di- 
rected that  the  lieutenant  should  be 
tried  by  court  martial  for  neglect  of 
duty. 

Such  an  event  as  a  court  martial,  or, 
indeed,  a  trial  of  any  sort,  was  a  nov- 
elty for  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gi- 
braltar. The  news  that  an  English  lieu- 
tenant was  to  be  tried,  and  perhaps  to 
be  shot,  for  permitting  the  Spaniards  to 
come  upon  the  Eock,  aroused  the  great- 
est interest  among  the  residents  of  the 
town.  The  trial  itself,  which  was  held 
in  one  of  the  buildings  connected  with 
the  general's  palace,  attracted  not  only 
the  military  men  attached  to  the  garri- 
son but  a  large  number  of  the  towns- 
people as  w^ell,  the  latter  lured  thither  by 
the  promise  of  a  spectacle. 


As  for  Calthorpe  liimself ,  the  prospect  ' 
was  not  encouraging.  On  recovering  his 
senses  after  his  encounter  with  tho 
Spaniard's  musket  stock,  he  had 
promptly  been  put  under  arrest,  and 
since  that  time  had  been  under  close 
surveillance. 

The  most  that  could  happen  to  him 
was  likely  to  be  suspension  or  depriva- 
tion of  his  rank,  but  either  of  these 
possibilities  was  serious  enough,  com- 
ing at  a  time  when  the  prospect  of  ac- 
tive service  and  consequent  promotion 
was  so  excellent. 

Calthorpe  consoled  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  had  acted  as  any  other 
officer  would  have  acted  in  the  samo 
position.  No  man  not  gifted  with  su- 
pernal powers  could  have  been  expected 
to  know  of  the  existence  of  a  path  of 
which  even  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the 
Eock  were  unaware. 

And  yet  he  understood  perfectly  that 
this  palliation,  while  sufficient  in  his 
own  eyes  and  those  of  his  friends,  would 
not  be  accepted  by  a  military  tribunal. 

It  was  therefore  with  no  pleasant  an- 
ticipation that  he  entered  the  room 
where  his  case  was  to  be  decided.  The 
court  was  crowded  with  curious  onlook- 
ers, who  gazed  at  liim  as  though  expect- 
ing to  find  something  strange  and  un- 
usual in  his  very  appearance. 

The  trial  advanced  along  the  ordinary; 
lines  and  with  all  due  solemnity. 

It  was  shown  that  Lieutenant  Cal- 
thorpe was  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  signal  station  at  the  summit  of  the 
Eock  and  of  the  heights  inimediately 
surrounding;  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Spanish  attack  no  ^ard  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  summit  of  the*  path,  nor 
between  that  point  and  the  station  it- 
self. As  a  consequence  of  this  fact  the 
Spaniards  had  b^en  able  to  seize  the 
station  and  had  narrowly  been  pre- 
vented from  taking  the  Eock  itself. 

In  the  midst  of  the  trial,'  when  the 
evidence  of  the  prosecuting  officer  had 
been  handed  in  and  at  the  point  where 
the  prisoner  was  about  to  be  asked  what 
he  had  to  sav  in  his  own  defense,  a  buzz 
of  interest  arose  in  the  rear  of  the  room. 
A  moment  later  Anita,  pushing  through 
the  lines  of  spectators,  advanced  to  the 
bar  and  addressed  the  judges. 

At  the  moment  of  her  appearance 
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Calthorpe  leaned  forward  in  eager  ex- 
pectancy. He  had  no  notion  of  her  er- 
rand, but  the  mere  fact  of  her  coming 
to  the  place  was  a  matter  of  intense 
interest  to  him. 

The  judges,  too,  displayed  curiosity 
to  learn  the  object  of  this  unexpected 
interruption.  A  silence  fell  upon  the 
court  room  while  Anita  explained  in  a 
few  words  her  desire  to  be  heard  as  a 
witness. 

As  soon  as  she  was  placed  upon  the 
witness  bench  Anita  explained  her  con- 
nection with  tiie  attack  of  the  Spanish 
upon  the  Rock. 

She  had  shown  them  the  secret  path 
up  the  mountainside.     She  alone  was 
.  responsible  for  the  surprise  of  the  Eng- 
lish station  upon  the  height. 

The  assemblage  listened  with  breath- 
less interest  to  the  recital  which  Anita 
addressed  directly  to  the  presiding  offi- 
cer of  the  court.  When  she  had  finished, 
the  latter,  with  a  few  well  directed  ques- 
tions, Wbought  out  some  further  facts 
regarding  her  undertaking. 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
went  alone  down  the  mountainside  to 
give  this  information  to  the  Spanish 
officers?  "  he  asked. 

/^  Yes,  your  highness,"  replied  Anita 
simply. 

"  It  was  a  brave  act,"  he  said  kindly, 
*'  however  mistaken  its  'purpose.  Were 
you  not  afraid  ?  "       * 

"  Yes,  your  highness,"  Teplied  Anita, 
• "  but  I  went  in  spite  of  the  fear." 

''That  is  all  that  the  bravest  hero 

.ever     does,"    xiontinued     the     officer. 

''And  now  will  you  tell  me  why  you 

chose  to  do  this  for  the  Spaniards — men 

who  are  not  of  your  own  race?  " 

Anita  hesitated  for  a  moment;  then 
she  said  proudly,  her  face  flushing  with 
the  confession: 

•  *"  I  went  for  the  love  that  was  in  my 
heart.  For  the  hatred  that  burns  there 
now  I  would  do  as  much  to  turn  all  the 
forces  of  Spain  over  to  the  destruction 
that  was  meted  out  to  these  few." 

A   buzz   of  suppressed  wonder  ran. 
through  the  court  room  at  this  confes- 
sion.   Anita  heard  it,  and  for  the  first 
time  raised  her  head  and  looked  over  the 
crowd  before  her. 

She  saw  many  familiar  faces  there, 
but  her  gaze  was  riveted  by  one — a  sal- 

9a 


low,  wrinkled  face — ^the  owner  of  which 
was  leaning  forward  in  his  seat  and 
drinking  in  every  word,  the  face  rigid 
with  a  look  of  intense  feeling.  It  was 
the  face  of  Andrew  Courtney,  who  thus 
listened  to  his  daughter's  story. 

The  judges  forbore  to  question  her 
further,  and  with  head  erect  and  flash- 
ing eyes,  that  answered  the  .  gaze  of 
curiosity  bent  upon  her  by  the  people 
in  the  court  room,  the  girl  walked 
through  the  crowd  and  out  upon  the 
Rock  once  more. 

She  had  done  an  act  which  it  had 
been  most  difficult  to  bring  her  proud 
spirit  to  undertake.  She  had  done  it  to 
save  a  man — a  man  who  passionately 
loved  her — from  the. consequences  of  his 
act. 

But  now  that  it  was  over  she  felt 
better  and  more  at  ease  for  having  done 
it.  It  did  not  soothe  the  bitterness  of 
her  spirit,  but  it  made  her  feel  that  she 
had  done  at  least  one  act  of  justice 
towards  the  man  whom  she  had  made  to 
suffer  so  much. 

In  desolation  of  spirit  she  wandered 
away  to  her  old  nook  among  the  locust 
trees.  Hither  in  a  few  moments  came 
Calthorpe  in  search  of  her.  He  had 
been  acquitted  promptly,  chiefly  because 
of  the  testimony  Anita  had  given. 

He  had  heard  the  testimony  of  the 
girl,  and  he  believed  that  he  detected  in 
it  certain  sympathies  of  a  change  in  her 
feelings  towards  him.  Therefore,  he  had 
rushed  off  in  the  first  moments  of  his 
freedom  to  thank  her  and  to  protest  his 
undying  affection. 

When  he  reached  the  little  bower  he 
advanced  to  the  girl,  and,  thanking  her 
for  her  service  to  him,  bowed  low  above 
her,  at  the  same  moment  touching  his 
lips  to  her  hand,  which  he  had  quietly 
taken. 

The  girl  understood  his  meaning  and 
drew  back  the  hand,  not  angrily,  as  she 
might  have  done  in  her  gayer  days,  but 
gravely  and  sedately. 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  with  a 
protesting  glance. 

"Do  you  not  see  how  deeply  I  love 
you?"  he  exclaimed.  "Can  you  pot 
love  me  a  little  in  return  ?  " 

The  girl  smiled  sadly. 

"Do  not  mistake,  senor,"  she  said 
gently,    "What  I  have  done  has  been 
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simply  an  act  of  justice.    For  me  love 
is  a  thing  of  the  past/^ 


CHAPTEB  XXni. 

THE    ROMANY    BLOOD   CLAIMS   ITS   OWN, 

Anita  had  never  known  Buch  mifiery 
as  she  felt  when  she  left  the  English 
court  room  and  climbed  to  her  accus- 
tomed aerie  upon  the  Bock.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  blackness  of  some  terrible 
plague  had  settled  upon  her  and  blotted 
out  all  interest  in  existence.  Had  death 
come  to  her  in  kindly  form  at  that 
moment  she  would  have  welcomed  it 
warmly. 

She  could  have  borne  the  defeat  of 
her  lover's  enterprise.  She  could  have 
borne  his  death,  although  that  would 
have  been  terrible. 

But  to  find  that  his  love  belonged  to 
another!  The  very  thought  filled  her 
with  an  ungovernable  fury  that  made 
her  almost  afraid  of  hersqlf . 

She  did  not  know  what  had  become 
of  Mertrez.  She  had  not  asked  for  him; 
had  tried  not  to  give  him  a  thought 
after  the  moment  when  she  left  him 
upon  the  cliff.  She  believed  that  he 
would  die;  surely  he  deserved  death  for 
his  perfidy. 

But  she  told  herself  that  it  was  noth- 
ing to  her  whether  he  lived  or  died.  For 
her  he  had  ceased  to  live  when  she  had 
found  the  evidence  of  his  unfaithfulness 
to  her. 

For  the  first  few  days  after  that  fatal 
hour  upon  the  cliff  she  had  kept  to  her- 
self within  the  house.  She  had  avoided 
even  Courtney  and  had  hidden  her  rage 
and  anguish  within  her  own  ro6m. 

It  was  only  when  the  place  had  be- 
come hateful  to  her  that  she  had  ven- 
tured once  more  upon  the  Eock.  Here 
a  friendly  English  sentry,  who  had  seen 
her  in  conversation  with  Lieutenant 
Calthorpe  and  believed  that  she  had 
come  to  meet  him,  informed  her  of  that 
officer's  plight  and  of  his  approaching 
trial  for  neglect  of  duty  in  permitting 
himself  to  be  surprised  by  the  attacking 
party  of  Spaniards. 

In  spite  of  her  own  distress,  Anita  was 
able  to  feel  a  certain  pity  for  the  young 
English  officer.  For  his  outspoken  ad- 
miration of  herself  she  cared  nothing; 


she  liad  been  willing  to  use  him  to  fur- 
ther her  own  plans. 

li  those  plans  had  succeeded  she 
would  have  cared  nothing  as  to  what 
became  of  him.  Yet  she  was  sorry  that 
he  seemed  likely  to  suffer  for  something 
that  was  no  fault  of  his  own. 

She  alone  was  responsible  for  the 
Spanish  attack;  she  could  explain  ex- 
actly how  it  had  come  about.  Perhaps 
such  an  act  might  ease  her  own  troubled 
spirit  and  help  to  remove  the  curse 
which  in  her  superstitious  fancy  she  felt 
had  descended  upon  her.  . 

This  train  of  thought  had  at  length' 
decided  the  girl  to  visit  the  trial  of  the 
lieutenant  and  to  teU  her  story. 

She  knew  nothing  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice, but  imagined  that  the  only  one  to 
hear  her  story  would  be  the  judge.  She 
was  somewhat  abashed,  therefore,  to  find 
how  large  a  crowd  had  assembled  in  the 
court  room.  But  she  was  of  too  deter- 
mined a  spirit  to  turn  back  at  this  point, 
and  accordingly  she  had  gone^bravely 
through  the  ordeal. 

She  had  no  thought  of  concealing  any 
part  of  the  story  or  her  motives  for  her 
actions.  She  had  confessed  it  all,  sim- 
ply yet  haughtily,  though  it  had  cost  her 
pride  a  twinge  to  do  so. 

Now  that  it  was  over,  she  knew  not 
whither  to  turn.  She  dared  not  go  back 
to  her  own  home. 

Courtney  had  been  present  in  the 
court  room.  He  had  heard  her  story  of 
her  love  for  the  Spaniard  and  her 
treason  to  the  British  authorities.  She 
knew  his  own  fierce  dislike  of  the  Dons, 
What  must  be  his  feelings  towards  her? 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  the  girl 
felt  a  fear  of  Courtney. 

Habit  had  turned  her  steps  towards 
the  little  arbor  where  she  had  spent  so 
many  happy  and  anxious  hours.  There 
Calthorpe  had  found  her  in  the  course 
of  the  eager  search  which  he  began  im- 
mediately upon  his  acquittal.  The 
sight  of  her  in  trouble,  and  yet  so  queen- 
ly in  her  trouble,  had  drawn  from  him 
the  declaration  of  his  love,  which  had 
often  before  trembled  upon  his  lips 
when  in  her  presence. 

Her  sad  but  dignified  answer  Had 
awed  him  a  little.  He  had  seen  that  it 
wsB  useless  to  press  his  attentions  upon 
her  at  this  time,  and  he  had  gone  away 
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respecting  her  trouble  and  leaving  her 
to  the  solitnde  which  she  evidently  de- 
sired. 

For  a  long  time  after  his  departure 
she  sat  there  in  silence,  her  head  bowed 
upon  her  hands.  Her  tiionghts  followed 
no  certain  line,  but  passed  disconnect- 
edly over  the  recent  events  that  had 
crowded  so  rapidly  one  upon  another 
and  had  bropght  so  much  misery  into 
her  life. 

It  was  true  that  a  curse  seemed  to  be 
upon  her  and  to  affect  all  with  whom 
she  had  anything  to  do.  At  the  thought, 
the  warning  words  of  the  old  witch 
woman  came  back  to  her  mind. 

Perhaps  it  was  true,  as  Zanosa  had 
said,  that  the  curse  was  upon  all  those 
of  the  Romany  blood  who  had  aught  to 
do  with  others  than  their  own  people. 
She  was  of  the  Romany  race,  as  Zanosa 
had  told  her,  and  as  she  now  knew.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  wUl  of  Heaven  that  she 
should  live  and  die  among  her  own  peo- 
ple— ^a  wanderer,  as  were  they. 

She  would  go  to  Zanosa.  The  witch 
woman  might  be  able  to  help  her;  at 
least  she  could  give  her  shelter  for  a 
few  days.  By  that  time  her  mind  might 
be  clearer. 

She  would  know  better  what  to  do; 
although,  for  that  matter,  it  was  of  little 
importance  what  she  decided  upon.  Life 
held  nothing  more  for  her. 

Even  as  she  was  repeating  this  to 
herself  her  hand  touched  the  little 
locket,  which  she  still  carried  in  the 
bosom  of  her  gown.  She  drew  it  out 
and  looked  at  it  long  and  earnestly,  as 
she  had  done  many  times  before  within 
the  past  few  days. 

With  knitted  brow  and  compressed 
lips  she  studied  the  face  of  the  portrait. 

As  she  gazed  it  seemed  as  though  a 
ball  of  searing  fire  was  pressing  upon 
her  brain.  Her  heart  swelled  with  the 
hatred  she  felt  for  this  woman  whom 
she  had  never  seen.  She  could  have 
ground  the  locket  and  the  portrait  be- 
neath her  heel  had  she  not  preferred  to 
keep  it  to  feed  her  hate. 

Her  breath  came  and  went  more 
quickly  with  the  rush  of  blood  which 
she  felt  through  all  her  veins  and  which 
turned  her  hot  on  the  instant. 

It  was  so  whenever  she  thought  of 
this  woman,  whom  she  believed  to  have 


robbed  her  of  her  lover.  The  passion 
which  had  made  her  all  tenderness  in 
the  old,  happy  days  now  turned  back 
upon  itself  and  made  her  equally  strong 
to  hate. 

It  was  a  feeling  such  as  only  the  wom- 
en of  her  southern  race  are  capable  of 
experiencing. 

Yes  I  there  was  one  thing  left  in  life 
for  her,  she  told  herself  bitterly.  That 
was  her  hatred  for  this  other  woman. 
She  would  pray  that  her  own  anger 
might  not  lose  its  strength  until  she 
could  find  her,  could  make  her  feel  all 
the  anguish  that  oppressed  her  own 
heart. 

That  should  be  her  mission.  She 
would  go  to  Zanosa  until  she  could  find 
some  way  to  travel  to  the  north.  Then 
she  would  search  out  this  Paula.  She 
would  make  her  suffer  as  she  herself 
suffered.    That  should  be  her  revenge. 

Having  decided  upon  this  plan  of 
action,  the  girl  promptly  set  out  for  the 
cave  of  the  witch  woman. 

She  was  transformed  by  the  violence 
of  her  feelings.  The  tigress  in  her  na- 
ture was  again  predominant,  and  there 
was  scarcely  a  trace  of  her  former  agi- 
tation upon  her  face  as  she  approached 
the  home  of  the  witch. 

Zanosa  was  within.  Without  hesita- 
tion and  without  explanations,  Anita 
asked  if  she  might  come  and  live  with 
her  in  the  cavern  for  a  time. 

Zanosa^s  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  as 
she  listened.  It  was  the  thing  for  which 
she  had  worked  and  hoped.  At  last  the 
Romany  blood  was  about  to  claim  its 
own. 

She  wished  to  ask  what  had  brought 
the  girl  to  her  decision,  but  she  decided 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  so,  at  least 
for  the  present.  She  contented  herself 
with  answering  in  her  kindest  tones: 

"  It  will  be  my  greatest  deUght,  my 
child,  if  you  will  come  to  me.  My  old 
limbs  are  growing  weak  with  age  and 
my  heart  is  lonely.  It  will  be  a  comfort 
to  have  you  with  me.'' 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  if  I  can," 
replied  Anita,  '^but  it  will  not  be  for 
long.    I  am  going  away." 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  silence 
between  them.  Anita  busied  herself 
about  the  dim  chamber.  The  witch  fol- 
lowed her  movements  with  glowing  eyes. 
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She  was  thinking  rapidly.  The  prize 
she  had  planned  to  .win  she  could  see 
almost  in  her  hands. 

Anita  had  come  to  her  voluntarily. 
But  it  was  possible  that  she  might 
change  her  mind.  It  would  be  well  to 
put  it  beyond  her  power  to  reconsider 
her  action.  If  Zanosa  could  see  her  mar- 
ried to  Brulo  she  would  feel  secure. 

She  turned  these  thoughts  over  in  her 
mind  as  she  watched  the  girl.  Presently 
she  addressed  her  once  more : 

-^'Listen,  child/'  she  said.  "I  have 
lived  long  years  upon  this  Rock.  I  have 
seen  many  changes  come  over  it  and  I 
have  called  it  home.  But  now  it  is  get- 
ting late  in  the  day  of  my  own  life.  Age 
is  making  me  his  prisoner.  Upon  the 
Rock  I  shall  be  no  longer  free.  I  would 
return  to  mine  own  people. 

"Why  do  you  not  come  with  me? 
The  Romany  blood  flows  in  your  veins 
as  it  does  in  mine.  I  am  an  old  woman 
and  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know 
that  the  only  happiness  is  in  freedom, 
and  the  only  freedom  is  in  the  life  of  our 
own  kind/' 


Anitalistened  attentively. 

"  Whither  woidd  you  go  ? ''  she  asked 
when  Zanosa  had  finished. 

The  witch  woman  appeared  to  reflect 
for  a  few  moments.  At  length  she  said, 
looking  steadily  at  Anita: 

''There  is  a  large  company  of  our 
people  whom  we  can  find  some  four  or 
"  five  days'  journey  to  the  north.  Their 
chief  camp  is  near  Cordova,  where  the 
land  is  very  pleasant  and  whither  the 
gitanos  come  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. There  we  shall  meet  friends  and 
we  can  consider  where  next  to  go." 

As  soon  as  Anita  heard  the  word  Cor- 
dova her  mind  was  made  up.  She  un- 
derstood that  Zanosa's  anxiety  to  go  to 
this  particular  camp  was  probably 
caused  by  the  fact  that  she  expected  to 
find  Brulo  there,  but  to  Anita  that  was 
a  matter  of  no  consequence. 

Cordova  was  the  place  where  lived  the 
woman  she  had  determined  to  seek  out. 
Zanosa's  suggestion  agreed  exactly  with 
her  own  plan.  As  soon  as  Zanosa  ceased 
speaking  she  said  quickly: 

I  w5l  go  with  you — ^to  Cordova.*' 


<e 


(To  "be  continued.) 


SELF  TRAPPED. 

BY  FORREST  CRISSEY. 

A  startling  experience  on  a  hunt  after  wild  goats.  The  capture  of  the  living  animals  being  the 
object  in  view,  the  perils  of  the  chase  were  many  times  intensified,  culminating  in  a 
terrifying  predicament. 


DUEING  my  second  year  in  America, 
I  was  engaged  hy  a  company  of 
men  from  California  to  lead  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  Kootenai  Mountains, 
British  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing some  live  mountain  goats,  to 
breed  with  Angoras. 

None  of  these  animals  had  ever  been 
taken  alive  before,  and  I  was  determined 
not  to  return  without  at  least  a  pair  of 
them.  It  was  something  worth  working 
for,  to  be  the  first  hunter  to  capture  a 
pair  of  these  wildest  and  rarest  animals 
of  the  Eockies. 

I  chose  for  my  assistants  a  young 
Seauteaux  and  a  Kootenai  Indian.  They 
were  both  famous  hunters  in  their 
tribes,  and  knew  the  Kootenai  country 
better  than  I  did  myself. 


They  declared  that  the  barren  region 
above  the  timber  line  of  the  Kootenai 
range  was  the  place  where  the  mountain 
goats  were  to  be  most  plentifully  found, 
and  that  they  could  take  me  at  once  to 
where  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
shooting  them;  but  how  to  take  them 
alive,  that  was  the  question. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  though  some  sort 
of  a  trap  could  be  constructed,  but  the 
great  difficulty  of  getting  any  but  the 
scantiest  baggage  up  the  densely  tim- 
bered slopes  caused  us  to  abandon  the 
idea  and  put  all  our  hopes  on  the  use 
of  our  dogs  and  lariats. 

It  was  a  fearful  task  to  cut  our  way 
through  the  thick  underbrush,  and  al- 
most drag  our  shaganappy  ponies  up 
the  steep  sides  of  the  range. 
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It  seemed  as  though  we  could  drop  a 
stone  from  the  spot  where  we  rested  at 
night  down  upon  the  site  of  the  camp 
which  we  had  broken  up  the  morning 
before. 

But  at  last  we  hacked  our  way 
through  the  firs  and  had  a  clear  coast 
to  far  above  the  clouds.  In  the  plateaus 
of  the  ridge  -were  many  pools,  too  small 
to  be  called  lakes,  and  on  one  of  these 
we  encamped. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  learn  the 
lie  of  the  land,  to  find  just  where  every 
path  led  to,  and  the  exact  location  of 
each  cliflE  and  precipice.  We  must  find 
some  path  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
which  either  ended  abruptly  against  the 
mountainside  or  faced  the  edge  of  a 
descent  too  high  for  the  goats  to  leap 
over. 

Our  plan  was  to  have  the  dogs  force  a 
flock  of  the  goats  into  a  comer  of  this 
kind  and  hold  them  at  bay,  while  from 
a  position  above  we  coiild  drop  our 
lariats  down  upon  them. 

It  was  our  first  day  in  camp ;  the  Seau- 
teaux  was  busy  about  the  tent,  and  the 
Kootenai  had  set  out  to  explore  the  low- 
er portion  of  the  range,  so  I  determined 
to  go  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  hunter  gets  used  to  expecting  the 
unexpected,  and  so  I  fastened  my  lar- 
iat at  my  belt  and  allowed  the  entire 
pack  of  dogs  to  follow  at  my  heels. 

I  had  not  gone  more  than  a  mile  up 
the  ravine,  when  the  sight  of  a  small, 
whitish  lump  on  the  side  of  one  of  the 
highest  ridges  caught  my  attention. 
For  a  few  moments  it  remained  perfect- 
ly motionless,  then  disappeared. 

Satisfied  that  it  was  a  big,  old  male, 
who  had  been  doing  sentinel  duty  for 
his  flock,  I  decided  to  try  my  luck  at 
once,  and  gave  chase. 

After  a  lively  scramble,  I  found  my- 
self on  the  narrow  shelving  path  which 
circles  the  cliff.  The  dogs  were  there 
before  me,  tumbling  and  whining  for 
the  word  which  should  start  the  chase. 

I  scolded  and  threatened  them  into 
lying  quietly  down  on  the  hard  beaten 
trail  of  the  goats.  Then  I  pushed  on 
up  the  slope  until  I  gained  the  crest 
of  the  ridge. 

It  was  the  most  magnificent  view  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  From  the  geheral 
formation  of  the  ridge,  and  the  occa- 


sional glimpses  I  could  get  of  the  path 
below  me,  I  was  satisfied  that  it  came 
to  an  abrupt  end  against  a  buttress  of 
rock  that  rose  sheer  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  spur. 

If  this  was  the  case,  the  dogs  would 
have  no  trouble  in  driving  the  goats 
into  close  quarters  from  which  they 
could  only  escape  by  butting  the  dogs 
,  over.  But  the  great  question  was 
whether  my  lariat  was  long  enough  to 
reach  from  my  elevation  down  to  that 
upon  which  the  goats  were  located. 

I  called  down  to  the  dogs,  and  they 
were  off  on  the  trail  in  an  instant.  It 
would  have  been  hard  work  to  have 
picked  my  way  carefully  along  the 
ragged  crest  of  the  ridge;  but  to  rush 
along  at  the  headlong  speed  which  I 
was  obliged  to  keep  up  in  order  to  reach 
the  end  by  the  time  the  dogs  should 
bring  the  goats  to  bay  was  the  hardest 
job  I  ever  undertook,  and  had  I  lost 
my  head  and  become  dizzy  from  glanc- 
ing down  the  declivity  on  either  side, 
or  made  a  single  misstep,  it  would  have 
been  the  end  of  me. 

But  the  only  sensation  of  which  I 
was  conscious  was  that  of  intense  excite- 
ment and  exhilaration. 

A  sudden  change  in  the  cadence  of 
the  hounds'  bapng  told  me  that  they 
had  come  in  sight  of  the  game  and  that 
the  chase  had  now  begun  in  good  ear- 
nest. This  added  a  fresh  inspiration, 
and  I  dashed  forward  at  increased  speed. 

Before  I  reached  the  portion  of  the 
ridge  overhanging  the  end  of  the  goats' 
retreat  the  prolonged  howl  of  the 
hounds  indicated  that  they  had  brought 
their  victims  to  a  stand. 

On  reaching  the  end  of  the  cliff,  I 
found  things  in  better  shape  than  I  had 
expected,  so  far  as  a  view  of  the  con- 
testants was  concerned  They  were  in 
plain  view  almost  directly  below  me. 

For  a  few  rods  the  declivity  was 
slanted  slightly  outward,  then  fell  al- 
most perpendicularly  to  the  narrow  ter- 
race upon  which  the  dogs  and  a  couple 
of  male  goats  were  facing  one  another 
with  savagely  glaring  eyes. 

This  was  the  moment  of  my  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  twirled  the  lariat  about 
my  head  and  shot  the  noose  downward. 

My  aim  was  true,  and  I  held  my 
breath,  ready  to  leap  backward  from 
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my  perilous  porition  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  as  soon  as  the  loop  should  encircle 
the  head  of  the  largest  ram. 

Imagine  my  anger  and  exasperation 
when  my  lariat  uncoiled  its  full  length, 
and  came  to  a  sudden  stop  not  three 
feet  from  the  brute's  head.  To  say 
that  I  was  desperately,  furious  would  not 
begin  to  express  my  feelings. 

Instantly  I  began  to  search  myself  for 
something  with  which  to  lengthen  out 
my  lariat,  and  was  on  the  point  of  tak* 
iiig  off  my  leggins,  to  cut  them  into 
strijx?,  when  the  old  ram  made  a  fierce 
lunge  at  the  most  aggressive  dog,  and 
sent  him  flying  over  the  precipice. 

The  terrified  and  quavering  howl  of 
the  hound,  as  he  went  careening  down, 
sometimes  knocking  against  the  cliff  and 
again  falling  sheer  in  mid  air,  made  me 
shiver.  But  this  sensation  was  soon 
lost  in  wondering  how  long  the  other 
dogs  would  be  able  to  stand  their  ground 
against  such  combatants  as  the  goats 
had  begun  to  prove  themselves  to  be. 

Almost  the  next  instant  the  other  ram 
sent  another  hound  sprawling  upon  the 
rock.  I  realized  that  something  must 
l>e  done  immediately  or  my  game  would 
vanquish  their  assailants  and  retreat, 
with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind,  along  the 
path  by  which  they  had  come. 

Like  an  inspiration  came  the  thought 
that  I  could  lodp  the  center  of  my  lar- 
iat over  a  large  sharp  rock  which  arose 
iust  behind  me,  and  by  letting  the  two 
loose  ends  hang  down  convert  it  into  a 
double  strand  rope  which  would  reach 
nearly  half  way  down  to  the  game,  and 
which,  by  pulling  on  one  end  only,  I 
could  draw  down  after  me. 

Scanning  the  face  of  the  descent,  I 
discovered  a  slight  break  or  projection 
which  might  furnish  a  foothold.  There 
was  no  time  for  deliberation  and  I  un- 
hesitatingly determined  to  chance  the 
desperate  experiment. 

Doubling  my  lariat  in  the  center,  I 
tossed  the  loop  over  the  rock,  knotted 
the  ends  securely  together,  and  began 
to  slip  slowly  down  towards  the  narrow 
shelf.  It  was  a  dizzy  operation,  and  one 
tliat  I  never  cared  to  repeat.  • 

At  first  my  head  whirled;  but  this 
feeling  quickly  gave  way  to  the  most 
powerful  inclination  to  relax  my  hold 
upon  the  rope.    The  terrible  fascination 


of  the  tbbought  was  almost  irreaistihle, 
and  I  could  only  overcome  it  by  deliber* 
ately  forcing  myself  to  think  of  the 
game. 

But  at  last  my  feet  touched  the  rock. 
For  a  moment  1  rested  only  a  portion  of 
my  weight. 

My  only  safe  plan  in  handling  the 
goat  lay  in  catching  him  about  the  legs 
in  such  a  way  that  I  could  overturn  him 
and  render  violent  resistance  impossi- 
ble. 

To  this  end  I  lowered  the  noose  slow- 
ly and  carefully  until  it  lay  in  an  open 
coil  on  the  rock  in  front  of  the  ram,  and 
then  waited  for  him  to  walk  into  the 
trap. 

For  some  moments  he  eyed  the  snarl- 
ing dogs.  Then  his  rage  seemed  to  grow 
insupportable,  and  he  took  two  nervous 
steps  forward.  Instantly  I  gave  all  my 
strength  to  a  quick  upward  haul  of  the 
lariat,  bracing  myself  against  the  wall 
of  rock. 

From  the  feeling  of  my  rope,  I  could 
tell  that  my  dangerous  experiment  had 
at  least  proven  successful  in  overturn- 
ing the  animal.  The  grip  of  the  noose 
upon  the  forelegs  of  the  ram  was  evi- 
dently secure,  and  I  expected  that  as 
soon  as  he  partially  recovered  from  the 
surprise  of  finding  himself  upon  his  back 
he  would  begin  to  struggle  desperately 
for  freedom. 

More  than  that,  I  feared  that  the 
dogs  would  take  advantage  of  his  de- 
fenseless condition  and  pounce  upon 
hinL 

I  was  not  disappointed  in  the  thought 
that  he  would  give  me  trouble;  but  the 
ease  with  which  I  was  able  to  control 
him  and  hold  him  upon  his  back  sur- 
prised me.  By  calling  loudly  to  the 
dogs  I  managed  to  keep  them  from  at- 
tacking him. 

Gradually  I  gained  confidence  enough 
to  advance,  keeping  my  rope  still  taut, 
towards  the  edge  of  my  shelf,  where  I 
could  see  over  again.  Both  assailants 
and  assailed  still  held  the  same  posi- 
tion of  defiant  indecision. 

Not  until  then  did  I  realize  the  ex- 
tent of  my  foolhardiness.  There  I  was, 
sticking  almost  like  a  ily  to  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  without  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting up  or  down  unless  some  one  should 
come  to  mv  aid. 
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My  only  hope  of  summoning  the  In- 
dians at  the  camp  lay  in  the  intelligence 
of  my  favorite  hound.  Contriving  to 
rub  my  cap  off  my  head  onto  the  rock, 
I  poked  it  carefully  over  the  edge  with 
my  toe,  and  then  called  loudly  to  the 
animal  to  take  it  to  Bald  Eagle. 

For  a  moment  he  whined  and  looked 
wistfully  at  the  ram,  but  as  I  repeated 
the  command  he  picked  up  the  cap  and 
started  on  the  back  trail. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  I  heard 
Bald  Eagle's  familiar  call.  When  he 
came  within  talking  distance  I  ex- 
plained my  predicament,  and  directed 
him  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  ridge 
and  follow  out  to  its  end.  He  soon 
called  down  from  above  me,  and  lowered 
the  end  of  his  lariat  to  where  I  could 
grasp  it  with  one  hand^  holding  fast 
with  my  other  hand  to  that  which  bound 
my  captive. 

I  tied  the  lariats  together  as  best  I 
could,  _and  Bald  Eagle  fastened  his 
about  the  rock.  Thia  left  nearly  half 
the  length  of  his  lasso  free  to  be  useij 
in  elevating  me  from  my  perch. 

This  was  even  a  more  frightful  ex- 
perience than  the  descent  had  been,  and 
when  I  at  last  gained  the  top  of  the 
ridge  and  stood  beside  Bald  Eagle,  my 


limbs  were  trembling  witK  the  strain 
and  exhaustion. 

We  descended  by -the  path  over  which 
I  tad  come,  to  the  terrace  below,  and 
I  returned  to  the  camp  to  fetch  Young 
Thunder  and  more  lariats,  while  Bald 
Eagle  went  forward  around  the  cliff  to 
reinforce  the  faitlif ul  dogs. 

I  found  Young  Thunder  at  the  tent, 
and  we  were  soon  back  again  at  the  brow 
of  the  cliffy  Our  first  move  was  to  splice 
our  lariats  so  that  they  could  be  oper- 
ated from  where  we  stood,  instead  of 
from  the  dangerous  shelf  to  which  I 
had  been  obliged  to  lower  myself  be- 
fore. 

It  was  the  work  of  only  a  few  minutes 
to  get  a  noose  over  the  head  of  the  other 
ram  and  also  to  secure  a  couple  of  the 
females. 

As  we  had  no  more  lariats,  I  allowed 
Bald  Eagle  to  shoot  the  remaining  fe- 
males. We  had  a  great  struggle  to  bind 
the  animals  we  had  taken,  but  at  last 
it  was  accomplished. 

Hauling  them  around  the  cliff  by  the 
narrow  path  was  an  equally  difficult 
task.  However,  it  was  finally  accom- 
plished and  they  lived  to  be  delivered, 
with  others  which  we  subsequently  cap- 
tured, to  the  owners  of  the  expedition. 


SAIUNG. 

Borne  on  the  white  caps'  crested  plumes. 
With  a  wide  wake  stemward  trailing, 

And  a  half  a  gale  and  a  reef  or  two — 
Heigho  for  the  joys  of  sailing! 

Gray  are  the  storm  clouds  skimming  low 

While  the  daylight  fast  is  fading. 
And  the  salt  spray  flies,  and  the  lee  rail  dips — 

Heigho  for  the  joys  of  sailing! 

Off  to  the  southward  looms  the  shore. 

Blurred  by  the  damp  mists^  veiling; 
And  the  stanch  mast  bends  and  the  tiller  creaks — 

Heigho 'for  the  joys  of  sailing! 

Hark  to  the  sea  gull's  piercing  cry, 

Wind  in  the  ratlines  wailing^ 
And  the  green  seas  curl  and  we  plunge  and  rear — 

Heigho  for  the  joys  of  sailing! 


W.  T.  0. 


A   BATTLE  WITH    MISFORTUNE.* 

BY  UPTON  B.  SINCLAIR,  JR. 

A  tale  of  trials  in  the  great  metropolis,  wherein  is  shown  that  the  fight  wltli  poverty  and  illness 
may  have  all  the  exciting  features  of  a  contest  with  life  threatening  conditions  in  the 
wilder  regions  of  the  earth. 


SYNOPSIS  OP  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

Bkonson  and  Owen,  two  young  men  from  the  country,  come  to  New  York  to  make  a  living  with 
their  pens.  Owen,  of  timid,  shrinking  nature,  has  the  idea  of  becoming  a  great  poet,  which  Bronson, 
the  practical,  who  has  had  a  longer  experience  of  city  life,  speedily  knocks  out  of  him.  They  take  a 
small  room  together,  and  endeavor  to  make  both  ends  meet  by  writing  jokes  for  the  comic  papers,  while 
Bronson  has  also  under  way  a  serial  story  which  an  editor  has  told  him  he  may  be  able  to  use  when  it  is 
completed. 

They  go  through  a  number  of  trials  and  misfortunes,  but  keep  doggedly  at  work.  One  day,  when 
their  capital  is  only  four  cents  and  a  dispossess  warrant  has  been  served  on  them,  Owen  is  badly  hurt 
trying  to  stop  a  runaway;  and  Bronson  tries  to  nurse  him  and  finish  his  serial  at  the  same  time.  When 
it  is  completed,  the  editor  rejects  it,  which  drives  Bronson  nearly  fnuutio,  as  he  had  been  depending  upon 
the  first  payment  for  money  to  buy  food  and  medicine. 

He  wearily  returns  to  find  that  a  thief  has  stolen  two  dollars  just  received  by  Owen  for  an  accepted 
joke,  so  he  dashes  off  in  pursuit.  With  the  aid  of  a  country  chap  he  catches  the  thief,  and  all  three  are 
taken  to  the  police  court.  Here  Bronson  finds  he  must  remain  as  witness,  but  he  begs  so  hard  to  go  that 
the  country  chap  furnishes  the  baO  which  lets  him  off. 

Once  more  he  hurries  to  their  little  room,  but  to  his  utter  horror  and  dismay,  Owen  has  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


FRIENDS  IN  NEED. 


BEONSONT  rushed  to  the  fire  escape 
and  gazed  out,  but  Owen  was  not 
there.  With  a  sudden  feeling  of  horror, 
which  left  him  almost  paralyzed^  he 
turned,  and,  reeling  like  a  drunken  man, 
made  his  way  out  into  the  hall  again 
and  groped  aroimd  in  the  darkness. 

"Owen,  Owen  I  ^'  he  shouted  wildly; 
but  there  was  no  reply.  He  staggered 
down  the  steps  to  the  next  floor,  where 
he  searched  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
and  with  like  result. 

Several  people,  hearing  his  cries, 
rushed  out  of  their  doors;  they  gazed  at 
the  haggard  yoimg  man  in  alarm,  but 
in  response  to  his  inquiries  they  only 
shook  their  heads. 

On  reaching  the  street  he  gazed 
about  him  in  helpless  fashion;  then 
ran  up  to  the  corner  and  back,  but  not 
a  sign  of  Owen  could  he  find  an3rwhere. 

He  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  this  mysterious  disappearance,  un- 


less it  was  that  the  poor  fellow  himself 
had  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  thief,  or 
that  the  landlord  had  put  him  out  of 
the  room  before  the  time. 

At  last,  when  he  found  that  search 
on  the  street  availed  him  nothing,  he 
pushed  on  up  the  stairs  again;  he  scarce- 
ly realized  what  he  was  doing,  for  he 
could  hardly  convince  himself  that  it 
was  not  all  a  terrible  nightmare,  and 
that  he  would  not  find  Owen  safe  and 
sound  in  their  room. 

But  the  bare  walls  seemed  to  mock 
him  as  he- stood  in  the  doorway  staring 
around  him.  Owen  was  not  there. 
Again  calling  his  name,  Bronson  turned 
and  rushed  down  the  stairs  once  more. 

By. this  time  his  behavior  had  brought 
half  the  occupants  of  the  house  out  into 
the  hall,  and  people  were  running  about 
this  way  and  that  in  confusion.  Bron- 
son saw  one  door  open  as  he  chanced  to 
pass  it,  and  in  the  doorway  saw  the 
trombone  player. 

There  was  a  look  of  annoyance  on  the 
latter's  face,  and  he  cried  angrily  to  the 
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crowd  to  know  why  they  made  so  much 
noise. 

^'  Dey  vas  make  him  more  sick !  "  he 
exclaimed.  Then  he  caught  sight  of 
Bronson. 

"  Oh,  it  vas  you,  vas  it?  ^^  he  cried. 

Bronson  staggered  towards  him. 

"  Do  you  know  where  my  friend  is?  ^' 
he  panted.    "  He  has  gone ^^ 

"  So,  so  ?  *'  cried  the  little  Dutchman. 
*'  Oh,  /a,  ja!   I  vas  looking  for  you." 

"Do  you  know  where  he  is?^^  cried 
Bronson  again. 

For  an  answer  the  old  man  caught 
him  impatiently  by  the  arm. 

"  Geep  still  I "  he  cried.  *'  You  vas 
make  some  more  noise  than  all  the 
rest.'' 

He  half  dragged  Bronson  into  the 
room  and  shut  the  door.  An  instant 
later,  as  the  latter  glanced  about  him, 
he  sank  back  into  the  German's  arms 
with  a  cry  of  relief. 

Owen  was  there,  Ijring  upon  the  bed. 

The  sudden  rush  of  joy  was  almost 
too  much  for  Bronson;  he  sank  down 
on  a  chair  with  a  groan  and  closed  his 
eyes. 

In  the  mean  time  the  little  German 
was  bustling  excitedly  about,  gazing 
first  at  Owen  and  then  at  Bronson,  and 
then  again  towards  the  hallway,  from 
which  fu  the  noise  was  coming/ 

"  Dey  vas  enough  to  make  a  man 
crazy,  dose  people! "  he  growled  to  him- 
self.   "  I  vas  so  hate  noise ! " 

Seemingly  there  was  only  one  remedy 
which  occurred  to  him,  and  he  again 
fell  upon  the  foaming  tankard  which 
stood  upon  the  table;  he  was  soon  press- 
ing a  glass  of  the  beverage  to  Bronson's 
lips.  It  was  probably  just  what  he 
needed,  and  it  seemed  to  infuse  new  life 
into  him  as  he  drank  it. 

'^How  did  he  come  to  be  here?*'  he 
gasped,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  his 
breath. 

'*I  vas  carry  him  down,''  said  the 
other.  *'I  hear  him  shouting  all  day 
until  I  could  not  stand  it  some  more;  he 
vas  need  somepody  to  take  care  of  him." 

"  I  know  it,"  groaned  Bronson.  "  I 
know  it,  but  I  have  done  my  best." 

"  You  kill  yourself  I "  cried  the  other, 
''You  mus'  get  some  von  else;  he  need 
doctors." 

The  old  man  had  probably  had  strug- 


gles with  poverty  himself,  for  he  di- 
vined the  meaning  of  the  helpless  look 
on  Bronson's  face.  He  shook  his  head 
sadly. 

"  I  think  he  vas  not  live  if  you  don't," 
he  said. 

Bronson,  as  he  heard  the  words, 
rushed  over  towards  the  bed  where  Owen 
was  lying,  and  he  gave  a  cry  as  he  saw 
the  pale,  white  face;  he  had  thought 
that  Owen  was  asleep,  but  he  saw  that 
instead  the  lad  had  apparently  relapsed 
into  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 
,'  Wild  with  anxiety,  Bronson  turned 
and  rushed  towards  the  door;  he  had 
just  remembered  the  money  he  had  in 
his  poclcet. 

^'I  will  get  somebody,"  he  cried;  "I 
will  be  back  in  a  moment."    ~^ 

It  may  readily  be  believed  that  he 
sought  out  another  doctor's  office  than 
the  one  he  had  visited  previously.  When 
he  was  shown  inside  he  was  greeted  by 
a  kindly  faced  old  man,  who  made  a 
grab  for  his  hat  as  he  saw  the  expres- 
sion upon  Bronson's  face. 

Before  the  latter  had  gasped  out  half 
a  dozen  words  the  doctor  had  picked  up 
his  instrument  case  also,  and  was  hur- 
r)ring  out  of  the  door.  It  was  only  a 
ftiinute  or  two  longer  before  the  two 
were  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  one. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  as  he 
looked  at  Owen,  and  proceeded  to  make 
a  hurried  examination,  Bronson  mean- 
while standing  by  and  watching  him  in 
fearful  suspense. 

'*  He  has  evidently  had  a  high  fever," 
was  the  report.  "And  he  has  been 
under  a  fearful  strain;  was  there  some 
kind  of  an  accident?  " 

Then  he  caught  sight  of  the  bruise 
upon  the  side  of  Owen's  head.  He  gave 
a  cry  of  astonishment. 

"Why  was  this  not  attended  to  be- 
fore ?  "  he  gasped. 

"  I — ^I  had  no  money,"  replied  Bron- 
son hesitatingly. 

"  Well,  why  in  the  world  did  you  not 

come  to  me  any  way?  "  cried  the  doctor. 

•"You  could  have  paid  me  afterwards. 

This  boy  might  have  died  in  the  mean 

time." 

Bronson  would  have  explained  that  he 
had  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  another 
kind  of  doctor,  but  the  old  man  was  too 
busy  to  pay  any  fxirther  attention  to 
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him,  and  hastily  scribbling  off  a  couple 
of  prescriptions,  he  handed  them  to  the 
anxious  young  fellow. 

"  Eun/^  he  cried  as  he  signed  them, 
"and  tell  the  druggist  to  charge  them 
to  me." 

And  so  Bronson  was  soon  pacing  up 
and  down  in  the  drug  store,  waiting  for 
the  pcescriptions  to  be  put  up. 

On  his  return  he  found  that  the  doc- 
tor had  converted  the  little  trombone 
player  into  a  nurse.  The  latter  had  his 
coat  off  and  was  bustling  around  fetch- 
ing basins  of  water  and  bandages  of 
every  description. 

The  doctor  was  in  the  act  of  making 
some  kind^of  a  hj^odermic  injection  in 
Owen^fi  arm  as  Bronson  came  back,  and 
he  saw  from  the  grave  look  on  the  physi- 
cian^s  face  that  the  case  was  a  serious 
one. 

'^  It  may  be  concussion  of  the  brain,^* 
he  said.  "  I  cannot  tell  yet."  Bronson 
sank  into  a  chair,  where  he  lay  almost 
completely  exhausted  and  helpless.  He 
was  so  weak,  in  fact,  that  the  doctor 
presently  turned  his  attention  to  him, 
with  the  result  that  the  musician  was 
soon  busily  at  work  preparing  a  meal. 

Bronson  had  not  the  heart  to  eat, 
hungry  as  he  was,  but  the  others  com-^ 
pelled  him^to  do  it.  And  then  in  spite 
of  himself  he  fell  sound  asleep  in  the 
chair,  and  the  next  time  he  opened  his 
eyes  it  was  morning. 

The  doctor  had  apparently  gone  away 
and  returned  again  to  make  another  ex- 
amination; he  was  just  saying  to  the 
German  that  Owen  would  have  to  be 
taken  to  the  hospital,  but  that  it  was  too 
soon  to  think  of  removing  him  yet. 

"How  is  he?^'  Bronson  asked  in  a 
breathless  whisper, 

"  I  think  he  will  live,"  was  the  doe- 
tor's  answer,  "  if  nothing  new  turns  up; 
but  he  needs  constant  attention.  He 
ought  to  have  a  regular  nurse." 

But  seeing  what  pain  the  words 
seemed  to  cause,  he  stopped  abruptly. 

There  was  one  other  care  which  lay 
upon  Bronson's  mind,  and  he  turned  ' 
and  gave  a  swift  glance  at  the  clock 
upon  the  mantelpiece;  to  his  relief  he 
saw  that  it  was  then  only  seven. 

"Good  heavens,  if  I  had  missed  that 
trial !  "  he  thought. 

He  explained  to  his  German  friend 


the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  how 

he  was  bound  to  appear  that  morning 
when  the  court  opened;  the  other  prom- 
ised cheerfully  to  undertake  the  task  of 
watching  over  Owen  in  the  mean  time. 

"I  will  do  my  best  to  take  him  off 
your  hands  immediately  afterwards," 
Bronson  'said.  "  I  can  never  thank  you 
enough  for  your  kindness  in  the 
matter." 

"  You  vas  not  need  to  try,'*  was  the 
reply.  "  I  vas  glad  to  help  you.  You 
vas  better  eat  sometings  before  you  go." 

But  Bronson  was  too  fearful  of  the 
consequences  of  delay  to  restrain  his 
impatience  any  longer.  The  possibility 
was  always  floating  before  him  that  he 
might  have  misunderstood  the  hour  that 
the  court  opened,  or  that  it  might  open 
sooner,  or  that  he  might  be  delayed,  in 
any  of  which  events  he  supposed  that 
the  Texan's  money  would  be  forfeited. 

The  fates  had  used  him  so  harshly  on 
recent  occasions  that  the  poor  fdlow 
was  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new 
calamities. 

Hurrying  around  to  the  court,  he 
found  that  it  was  the  same  one  where 
he  had  appeared  before  with  Uncle 
Josiah.  He  was  compelled  to  wait  a 
considerable  time  before  securing  ad- 
mittance, and  even  after  that  it  was 
fully  half  an  hour  before  the  court 
opened. 

At  last,  however,  the  familiar  face  of 
Judge  Fuller  appeared,  and  the  cry  of 
"  Hats  off !  "  echoed  through  the  room. 

The  judge  seated  himself  at  his  desk^ 
and  a  minute  or  two  later  the  door  at 
one  side  was  opened,  and  the  prisoners 
were  led  into  the  pen,  the  thief,  his  hand 
now  done  up  with  a  bandage,  being 
among  them. 

Bronson  also  saw  his  new  friend, 
Thomas  Saunders,  come  in  a  short  while 
later;  the  latter  glanced  about  the  court 
room,  and  when  he  saw  Bronson, 
nodded  cheerily. 

Bronson  had  no  idea  how  long  he 
might  be  compelled  to  wait,  but  he 
thought  it  probable  that  as  his  prisoner 
had  been  arrested  late,  the  case  might 
not  be  tried  for  quite  a  while. 

He  was  in  a  desperate  hurry,  and  ac- 
cordingly, taking  a  bold  resolution,  rose 
from  his  seat  and  went  forward. 

As  he  did  so  the  judge  caught  sight 
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of  him,  and  nodded^  in  some  snrprifle; 
thus,  of  coxirse,  Bronson  was  promptly 
admitted  to  apeak  to  him. 

^^  You  are  not  in  trouble  again^  I 
hope?  "  the  judge  inquired,  after  shak- 
ing hands  with  him. 

**  Yes,  I  am  afraid  I  am/'  said  Bron- 
son,   "  I  was  robbed  last  night." 

^^Oh,  that  was  the  case  with  the 
shooting  in  it  ?  "  said  the  judge.  *'  I  was 
told  about  that ^^ 


tc 


What  I  wanted  to  see  you  about/* 
said  Bronson  hastily,  "  is  that  I  have  a 
friend  at  home  who  is  very  ill;  so  you 
can  understand  my  haste.'* 

It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  say 
any  more. 

'^  The  case  shall  be  attended  to  im- 
mediately/' said  Jiidge  Fuller. 

And  so  the  prisoner  was  called  up, 
and  Bronson  and  Saunders,  after  ex- 
changing greetings,  gave  their  testi- 
mony. 

The  judge  looked  at  the  Texan  stead- 
ily for  a  moment  or  two  when  the  shoot- 
ing was  mentioned,  and  then  remarked 
that  he  might  in  future  do  better  to  dis- 
pense with  carrying  revolvers,  which 
was  all  that  was  said  upon  that  subject. 
The  incident  was  very  quickly  closed, 
the  case  being  ^'remanded  to  General 
Sessions." 


CHAPTEE  XXn. 

A  COWBOY  PUOM  TEXAS. 

After  thanking  the  judge,  Bronson 
and  the  Texan  made  their  way  hurriedly 
out  of  court.  Bronson  started  to  thank 
the  latter  for  his  generosity  of  the  night 
before,  but  the  other  stopped  him  ab- 
ruptly. 

''  That's  all  right/'  he  said.  ''  You 
would  have  done  as  much  for  me,  I  am 
sure.    How  is  your  friend?  " 

**  I  cannot  tell  you,"  replied  Bronson; 
**  that  is  why  I  am  in  such  a  hurry  to 
get  back.    Are  you  going  my  way?  " 

''  I  ain't  sure  which  way  I  am  goin'," 
answered  the  other, "  'cause  I  am  kinder 
mixed  up;  but  if  you'd  just  as  soon,  I'll 
walk  a  little  way  with  you.  We  ought 
to  kinder  get  acquainted,  you  know." 

''Are  you  here  all  by  yourself?" 
Bronson  asked,  divining  a  tone  of  home- 
sickness in  the  words  which  served  to 


btill  more  attract  him  towards  the  pleas- 
ant faced  stranger.  ''  I  am  here  by  my- 
self ,  too,  so  that  I  know  how  it  feels." 

''  It  ain't  only  that  I  am  here  alone," 
the  other  responded,  ''but  I'm  havin' 
sich  a  dumation  hard  time  gittin'  used 
to  the  place;  I  hain't  never  bin  in  a  city 
but  O0ce  befo'  in  my  life.  Ye  see,  I'm 
straight  off  the  ranch." 

^  Off  the  ranch  1 "  exclaimed  Bronson. 
"  Are  you  a  cowboy?  " 

"  I  was,"  replied  the  other, "  until  the 
other  day;  I  reckon  I'll  have  to  be  one 
pretty  soon  again,  when  that  'ere  hun- 
dred dollars  gives  out.  Just  at  present 
I  don't  know  what  I  am." 

It  was  not  a  very  cheerful  place  to 
which  Bronson  had  to  invite  his  com- 
panion, but  he  explained  the  circum- 
stances in  a  few  words.  And  then,  as 
the  Texan  showed  considerable  interest, 
he  went  on  to  tell  of  the  brave  fight 
against  fortune  he  and  his  chum  had 
made. 

The  other  was  half  dumb  with  aston- 
ishment when  he  heard  of  the  fearful 
situation  in  which  the  two  found  them- 
selves. • 

"  Dumation!  "  he  cried.  "  I  come  to 
New  York  calc'latin'  to  make  my  for- 
tune; but  I  never  supposed  I  would  run 
into  anythin'  like  that." 

"You  can't  tell,"  said  Bronson; 
"perhaps  you  will  have  better  luck;  I 
certainly  hope  so." 

He  had  not  half  finished  the  story 
when  they  reached  the  house.  He 
rushed  up  the  stairs,  and  his  new  friend, 
appreciating  the  situation,  followed  him 
in  silence. 

They  found  the  trombone  player  still 
busy  playing  nurse  and  the  doctor  bend- 
ing over  the  bedside.  He  looked  up  as 
Bronson  appeared  and  put  his  finger  to 
his  lips. 

The  two  entered  on  tiptoe,  Bronson's 
heart  beating  with  anxiety;  but  he  saw 
a  more  cheerful  look  on  the  doctor's 
face,  which  served  to  encourage  him 
considerably. 

"  I  think  he  wiU  pull  through/'  the 
physician  whispered.  "  He  was  con- 
scious  a  little  while  ago,  and  was  asking 
for  you." 

"  I  came  back  as  soon  as  I  could  get 
away/'  said  Bronson.  "Is  there  any- 
thing I  can  do  ?  " 
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Before  the  doctor  could  reply,  Bron- 
Bon  heard  a  subdued  exclamation  behind 
him,  and  as  he  turned  about  he  felt  his 
new  companion  clutching  him  excitedly 
by  the  arm. 

*'  Durnation,  if  it  ain't  him!  '*  the  lat- 
ter gasped. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter?  " 
whispered  Bronson. 

^'It  is  the  same  feller!*'  cried  the 
Texan.    "  1  am  sure  of  it  1 " 

^'Have  you  seen  Owen  before?*' 
Bronson  demanded. 

**  Why,  he  is  the  one  that  stopped  that 
'ere  runaway !  **  the  other  exclaimed. 

Bronson  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 
Were  you  there  ?  *'  he  asked. 
There?  **  cried  Saunders.  ''  Why,  I 
was  the  second  feller  to  grab  them  'ere 
horses !  And  when  it  was  over  I  looked 
for  that  boy,  but  he  had  gone.  It  was 
the  nerviest  act  I  ever  see  in  my  life; 
that  'ere  boy's  life  is  worth  savin'  1 " 

^'Yes,"  interposed  the  doctor,  "and 
we  will  do  our  best  to  save  it." 

He  turned  to  Bronson  and  added 
hastily,  *'  By  the  way,  maybe  you  can  do 
something.  Do  you  know  where  this 
young  man  lives?  " 

'^  I  know  the  name  of  the  town,"  said 
Bronson.    "Why?" 

"  He  has  a  sister,"  continued  the  doc- 
tor. "  I  should  judge  it  was  his  sister. 
He  spoke  of  her  as  *  Mary.' " 

"Yes,"  said  Bronson  hastily;  "that 
is  her  name." 

"  He  was  calling  for  her,"  the  doctor 
went  on,  "  and  I  have  been  thinking  it 
over.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  to 
telegraph  for  her?    Could  she  come?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  Bronson  answered ; 

but  we  have  no  place  to  take  care  of 
her." 

"  I  will  arrange  that,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. "I  am  going  to  send  this  young 
man  to  a  hospital  some  time  today,  and 
she  can  take  care  of  him  there.  Nobody 
would  know  how  to  nurse  him  half  so 
well  as  his  own  sister." 

And  after  a  little  more  discussion, 
Bronson  hurried  out  of  the  room  to  send 
a  telegram.  His  new  friend  caught  him 
by  the  arm. 

"  I  dunno  how  much  money  you  got 
from  that  thief,"  he  said,  "but,  old 
man,  if  you  haven't  got  enough,  will 
you  jes'  call  on  me?  " 
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"  I  will,  for  his  sake,"  was  Bronson's 
heartfelt  response. 

Not  a  word  more  was  spoken  by  the 
two  until  the  message  had  been  sent — 
addressed  to  "Miss  Mary  Owen,  East 
Greenville,  New  Jersey."  They  came 
out  of  the  telegraph  office,  and  the 
Texan  took  his  friend  by  the  arm  and 
marched  him  off  down  the  street. 

"  I  dunno  when  I  have  seen  a  feller 
lookin'  ez  sick  as  you  do,"  he  said. 
"You  ain't  wanted  back  in  thet  'ere 
room  just  now,  so  come  along  with  me." 

And  almost  before  Bronson  could 
realize  what  he  was  doing,  the  two  en- 
tered a  restaurant  near  by,  and  the 
Texan  was  busily  giving  an  order  in  his 
characteristic  way, 

"J  am  kind  of  gittin'  used  to  this 
place  now,"  he  said,  with  a  grin.  "I 
brung  along  a  cowboy  appetite,  so  I  have 
to  order  for  three  or  four," 

And  then  he  sat  back  in  his  chair  to 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  breakfast. 

"  I  wa'n't  used  to  these  hyar  restau- 
rants when  I  fust  struck  the  town,"  the 
Texan  continued,  laughing  to  himself, 
"an'  I  tell  you  what,  there  wuz  fun 
the  fust  one  I  struck.  I  stopped  a 
policeman  on  the  corner.  '  Kin  you  tell 
me  whar  to  go  for  a  dinner? '  says  I. 

" '  Do  you  want  to  git  a  reg'lar  din- 
ner?' says  he. 

"'Yes,'  says  I,  'I  want  a  reg'lar 
bang  up  square  meal.' 

" '  I  mean,  do  you  want  a  course  din- 
ner? '  says  he,  laughin'. 

"  *  It  needn't  be  any  coarser'n  it  has 
to  be,'  says  I.  '  However,  I  ain't  very 
particular,  ef  thar's  plenty  of  it.' 

"  He  sent  me  across  the  street,  to  a 
swell  lookin'  place,  an'  I  went  in  an' 
sot  down. 

" '  I  want  some  dinner,'  says  I  to  the 
waiter,  '  an'  I  want  it  quick.' 

"  Well,  sir,  I  set  thar  ^bout  five  min- 
utes, an'  he  brung  me  in  some  bread  and 
butter,  and  then  some  slimy  lookin' 
things  in  shells. 

"'What  in  durnation  is  them?' 
says  I. 

" '  Oysters,'  says  he. 

"'Ketch  me  eatin'  them!'  says  I. 
'The  durnation  things  ain't  cooked  1 
Git  me  somethin'  else ! ' 

"And  then  he  brung  me  some  soup; 
it  was  the  diirnationist  soup  you  ever 
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see;  a  little  teeny  plateful  of  it,  and  jest 
ez  thin  ez  water.  I  drunk  it  off  in  one 
mouthful.  I  was  kind  of  wonderin*  if 
that  wuz  the  dinner,  but  pretty  soon 
^ong  he  come  with  somethin'  else. 

"It  was  some  fish  or  somethin' — a 
leetle  piece  of  it  in  the  middle  of  a 
plate. 

"  *  Look  a'  here' "says  I, '  do  you  think 
you  are  feedin*  of  a  canary  bird?  I  am 
a  hungry  man^  I  am,  and  I  want  a  squar^ 
meal.^ 

"  ^  There  is  plenty  more  acominV  says 
he. 

"  ^  Well,  how  long  do  you  want  to  keep 
me  waitin*?  ^  says  1.    *  Bring  it  in! ' 

**  I  seen  all  the  folks  around  giggling 
but  it  didn^t  scare  me  a  bit. 

" '  Do  you  want  it  all  at  once  ? '  says 
he. 

" '  Yes,'  said  I,  '  and  bring  it  in  just 
as  quick  as  you  can/  ^' 

"  And  did  he  do  it?  "  asked  Bronson, 
scarcely  able  to  restrain  his  laughter. 

''Yes,'*  said  the  other,  "you  bet  he 
did;  he^d  V  got  hurt  ef  he  hadn't. 
'Twas  the  dumationist  dinner  you  ever 
see.  There  was  about  twenty  different 
things,  and  each  one  of  *em  was  on  a 
separate  plate.  I  cleaned  'em  up  near 
'bout  ez  fast  ez  he  sot  'em  down,  and  I 
felt  ez  if  I  hadn't  had  nothin'  when  I 
got  through.  I  jest  about  felt  like  doin' 
it  all  over  agin,  only  I  didn't  know 
how  much  the  durnation  tiling  would 
cost,  so  I  thought  I  had  better  wind  it 
up. 

"By  the  way,"  he  added  a  minute 
later.  "  You  never  finished  tellin'  me 
your  story." 

Bronson  had  only  got  as  far  as  the 
absconding  of  Marner;  he  narrated  the 
rest  of  his  adventures,  and  wound  up 
with  the  wild  scene  in  the  editorial  office 
of  the  Olohe, 

He  was  interested  in  watching  the  ex- 
pression on  the  countenance  of  his 
friend  when  he  came  to  descFibe  that 
fight;  the  fellow's  eyes  were  fairly  blaz- 
ing, and  he  was  so  excited  that  he  was 
entirely  forgetting  to  set  to  work  at  the 
dinner. 

"  Durnation  1 '.'  he  cried.  "  Did  you 
sock  it  to  him?   Bully  f  o'  you  I " 

He  leaned  over  the  table,  and  grasped 
Bronson  by  the  biceps. 

"  Doggone  your  boots ! "  he  cried.   "  I 


reckon  you  kin  hit  after  all;  would  you 
like  to  try  it  some  time?  " 

Bronson  was  not  a  little  taken  aback 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  inquiry;  his 
companion  looked  as  if  he  wanted  to 
start  right  in  then  and  there. 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  sparring  with  you 
some  time,"  he  laughed,  "  though  I  am 
not  much  of  a  fighter." 

"Hain't  you,  though?"  said  the 
other.  "  Thet's  too  bad;  I  hain't  hed  a 
good,  rousin'  fight  since  Antelope  Sam 
run  off  with  Dead  Shot  Dan's  white 
tailed  mustang." 

That  looked  like  a  story,  and  so  Bron- 
son inquired  as  to  the  circumstances. 

"  Oh,  it  was  funny  I "  said  the  other, 
shaking  all  over  with  laughter.  "  The 
hull  ranch  turned  out  to  chase  that  boss 
thief,  and  you  never  see  such  a  time. 
We  chased  him  about  seventy  five  mile 
altogether,  clean  over  into  the  borders 
of  Arizony. 

"And  such  a  desert  of  a  place  you 
never  see  in  your  life.  By  the  time  we 
caught  up  with  Antelope  Sam,  and  was 
ready  to  string  him  up,  we  couldn't  find 
a  tree  anywheres  around,  and  then  we 
didn't  know  what  to  do." 

"  What  did  you  do?  "  inquired  Bron- 
son. 

"  Oh,  we  held  a  council  of  war,"  said 
Saunders.  "  It  seemed  kind  of  mean  to 
shoot  the  feller  in  cold  blood,  and  we 
hadn't  a  shovel  or  we'd  'a'  dug  a  hole  and 
hung  him  in  that.  At  last  we  concluded 
we'd  have  to  find  some  other  way  to  pun- 
ish him,  so  we  tossed  up  lots  f  er  it,  an' 
the  lot  fell  to  me.  I  jes'  took  off  my 
shirt,  an'  sailed  in,  an'  we  hed  a  high 
old  scrap  f er  about  fifteen  minutes,  an'  I 
fancy  it  was  a  good  long  time  bef o'  An- 
telope Sam  stole  any  mo'  bosses !  " 

At  this  point  the  ex  cowboy  suddenly 
discovered  that  the  breakfast  was  on  the 
table,  and  he  seized  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  fell  to  with  most  astonishing 
energy. 

"  You  don't  s'pose  that  editorll  have 
you  arrested,  do  you?"  he  inquired, 
when  he  had  succeeded  in  taking  the 
edge  off  his  appetite. 

"  I  was  thinking  about  that,"  replied 
the  other;  "he  knows  my  address,  but 
I  guess  I  will  manage  to  dodge  him." 

"You  kin  count  on  me,"  said  the 
Texan,   clenching  his  fists  resolutely. 
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"  Doggone  hid  boots,  if  he  does  we  will 
give  him  another  wallopin^ !  " 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE   COWBOY^S    STOBY. 

Bronson  had  discovered  that  he  had 
picked  up  an  interesting  companion, 
and  accordingly  he  lost  no  opportunity 
of  making  him  talk.  ' 

"  By  the  way/'  he  said,  "  I  have  told 
you  all  about  myself,  but  you  haven't 
told  me  a  thing  about  how  you  came  to 
set  out  for  New  York.'' 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  long  yam,^'  rejoined  the 
other.  ^Do  you  reckon  you  have  got 
patience  enough  for  it?  " 

"  Go  ahead,"  said  Bronson,  laughing; 
"  I  will  try  to  stand  it.'' 

"  Well,"  began  Saunders,  clearing  his 
throat,  "I  have  been  workin'  for  the 
last  three  year  on  the  Lone  Gulch 
Banch,  for  a  feller  named  Johnson;  I 
hadn't  been  to  town  nor  seen  anything 
of  the  world  sence  that  last  time  I  told 
you  about,  so  I  watched  out  an'  when  it 
come  time  to  take  the  hides  into  town, 
I  asked  fo'  the  job." 

"  To  take  the  hides?  "  asked  Bronson, 
"  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  Oh,  we  kill  a  good  many  cattle  on 
the  big  ranch,"  explained  the  other, 
"an'  some  of  'em  die,  too;  we  always 
skin  'em,  an'  dry  the  hides  out.  They 
are  worth  quite  a  good  deal,  so  when  we 
git  a  wagonfxd,  we  drive  them  into  the 
railroad  an'  ship  them  down  to  Galves-r 
ton.  Of  course  somebody  hez  to  go 
along  with  'cm  to  see  the  thing  through, 
so  I  started  out. 

"I  had  'bout  twenty  five  dollars 
'lowed  me  fer  car  fare  an'  gen'ral  ex- 
penses, an'  besides  thet  I  hed  a  little  of 
my  own.  One  of  the  boys  drove  the 
hides  over  to  the  railroad  station — 
thet's  forty  mile  from  the  ranch,  you 
know — an'  there  I  was  left  to  wait  until 
the  train  come. 

"It  was  right  thar  thet  my  adven- 
tures begun.  I  found  there  was  a  party 
of  tenderfeet  et  the  station,  ready  to 
start  out  on  a  huntin'  trip  'cross  the 
plains,  an'  they  was  the  queerest  lookin' 
crowd  I  ever  see  in  my  life. 

"There  was  two  of  'em  'trapted  my 
'tention  'specially,  an'  I  see  they  was  in 


trouble  from  the  start.  It  seems  they 
hed  a  waggia  to  carry  the  supplies  in, 
an'  somebody  hed  sold  'em  a  bronco  to 
drive  to  it — the  orneriest  bronco  I  ever 
laid  eyes  on.  When  a  man  hez  bin  in 
the  business  ea  long  ez  I  hev,  he  kin 
gen'rally  tell  a  hoss  by  his  eyes,  an'  I 
know'4  this  feller  was  a  savage. 

"  Jest  ez  they  tried  to  start  he  sent 
the  tenderfeet  flyin'  an'  begun  kickin' 
the  waggin  to  splinters;  they  got  him 
out  of  the  harness,  an'  then  thar  they 
was — stuck. 

"'I  reckon  you'll  hev  to  leave  thet 
'ere  waggin  behind,'  says  I." 

"  And  did  they  do  it?  "  asked  Bron- 
son, laughing. 

"  I  gen'rally  keep  my  eyes  pretty  wide 
open,"  said  the  cowboy,  "an'  I  was 
watchin'  fer  a  chance.  Them  fellers 
was  scairt  to  death  o'  thet  'ere  bronco, 
an'  you  bet  I  didn't  do  anything  to  reas- 
sure 'em. 

"  ^  He  looks  jest  exackly  like  one  thet 
bit  a  man  to  death  up  on  the  ranch  last 
week/  says  I,  an'  X  piled  on  a  little  more 
till  the  fellers  give  it  up. 

" '  What  the  dickens  are  we  goin'  to 
do  with  him? '  says  one  of  'em. 

'' '  He  ain't  fit  fer  nothin'  but  eatin',' 
says  I.  *  But  thet's  a  perty  good  waggin 
you  got ;  want  to  sell  it  ? ' " 

The  Texan  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  laughed  heartily. 
^  "  I  can't  help  it,"  he  said,  "  whenever 
I  think  of  them  tenderfeet.  Do  you 
know,  sir,  they  was  in  such  a  durnation 
hurry  to  start,  an'  so  anxious  to  git  rid 
of  thet  hoss,  they  sold  me  the  hull  rig 
for  fifteen  dollars,  cash  down !  " 

"Gee  whiz!  What  would  rucle 
Josiah  say  to  that?  "  thought  Bronson. 
"And  what  did  you  do  with  it?"  he 
asked  aloud. 

"  Oh,  I  hed  thet  all  fixed  up,"  said  the 
other,  "afore  I  bought  it.  I  waited 
until  they  got  out  of  sight,  an'  then  I 
got  to  work  on  thet  bronco.  I  ain't 
ever  yit  seen  the  hoss  I  couldn't  manage, 
an'  I  managed  him. 

"  I  jest  clum  up  on  his  back,  an'  we 
hed  it  fer  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  When  I  got  through  thet  was 
jest  the  sickest  lookin'  bronco  thet  you 
ever  see;  his  eyes  was  jest  ez  wicked  ez 
ever,  but  I  knew  fer  sho  he  wouldn*t 
ever  kick  while  /  had  him. 
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"  Then  I  fixed  up  the  waggin  an'  piled 
in  the  hides,  an'  then  I  sot  out  to  drive 
to  Galveston;  I  hadn^t  money  enough 
left  to  travel  on  the  railroad,  an'  I  cal- 
c'lated  thet'd  be  a  cheaper  way  of  doin' 
it  anyhow.  It  was  only  about  seventy 
five  mile. 

'^  An'  besides,  I  didn't  hev  to  go  all 
the  way,  ye  see;  thet's  the  second  part 
of  my  story.  I  made  another  fortune 
befo'  I  got  through  with  the  business." 

"What  happened  next?"  inquired 
Bronson,  who  was  much  interested. 

*'  Oh,  I  was  jest  rollin'  in  luck,"  said 
the  other.  "  It  was  the  very  next  day 
after  thet,  an'  I  hed  drove  about  thirty 
mile,  when  I  come  across  a  feller  whose 
hoes  hed  run  away — scairt  by  one  of 
them  durnation  bicycles.  It  was  the 
fust  one  I  hed  ever  seen,"  added  the 
cowboy,  "an'  I  felt  like  shootin'  him, 
doggone  his  boots !  " 

"  There  are  plenty  of.  them  around 
here  for  you  to  practise  on,"  laughed 
Bronson. 

"I  wouldn't  hev  to  take  more'n  one 
shot,"  was  the  response.  "But,  any 
way,  about  this  hyar  racket.  Sech  a 
sight  you  never  see;  the  hoss  hed  run 
into  a  telegraph  pole,  an'  smashed  the 
waggin  into  smithereens.  The  man  was 
some  kind  of  a  peddler,  or  something, 
an'  the  stuff  was  scattered  around  the 
road  fer  a  half  mile  back — everything 
from  tin  pans  to  suits  of  clothes,  mouth 
orgins  an'  guns. 

"  Then  I  seen  another  chance,  so  I 
stopped  the  hoss  and  begun  joUyin'  thet 
feller  along. 

"  ^.  Reckon  you'll  lose  quite  a  little  by 
this,'  says  I,  'ef  you  don't  git  your 
things  together.  They'll  be  pretty  apt 
to  be  stole  befo'  you  kin  git  to  town  fer 
another  waggin.' " 

"  Which  meant,  I  suppose,"  laughed 
Bronson,  "  that  you  wanted  to  sell  him 
yours?" 

"Well,  I  hed  too  durnation  much 
sense  to  say  so,"  replied  Saunders.  "  I 
let  him  suggest  thet,  doggone  his  boots, 
an'  I  kin  promise  you  I  laid  on  a  stifE 
price,  too." 

"But  what  became  of  the  hides?" 
asked  Bronson. 

"  Oh,  they  was  in  the  bargain,"  said 
the  Texan.  "  ^  You  don't  suppose,'  sez 
I,  'thet  I'm  goin'  to  dump  these  here 


hides  out  in  the  road  to  sell  you  the 
waggin?  Ef  you  want  it,  take  the  hides 
an'  all  an'  I'll  keep  the  hoss.  I  reckon 
you  kin  sell  the  hides  jest  ez  well  ez  me.' 

"  We  spent  about  half  an  hour  talkin' 
over  thet  'ere  bargain;  I  hed  calc'lated 
to  git  about  sixty  dollars  fer  them  hides 
in  Galveston,  an'  I  sold  'em  to  thet  ped- 
dler, with  the  waggin'  fer  a  hunderd. 
Thet  left  me  with  fifty  dollars  to  the 
good,  an'  the  hoss  besides,  so  I  cal- 
c'lated I'd  come  out  well  so  far." 

"I  should  think  so,"  said  Bronson, 
who  was  listening  with  interest  to  his 
companion's  breezy  narratiye.  «  Good 
heavens,  think  how  I  have  worked  in 
the  hope  of  getting  fifty  dollars  I  I  sup- 
pose you  turned  around  and  drove  home 
after  that?  " 

"  Thet's  about  what  I  hed  calc'lated 
to  do,"  said  the  Texan; "  but  I  sot  down 
an'  thought  about  it  fust, 

"'Thomas  Saunders,'  sez  I,  'this 
hyar  is  the  fust  holiday  you're  likely  to 
git  fer  a  long  time,  an'  what  in  durna- 
tion you  kin  do  with  fifty  dollars  up  on 
the  ranch  I  don't  see;  now,  whafs  the 
matter  with  goin'  down  to  Galveston 
ennyhow,  an'  havin'  a  look  around? 
You  ain't  due  on  the  ranch  yit  f o'  sev'- 
ral  days.' 

"  An'  so  the  next  thing  I  done  was  to 
git  on  the  baok  of  thet  'ere  bronco  an' 
ride  him  over  to  the  railroad  station;  I 
put  him  into  a  freight  car,  an'  I  come 
into  Galveston  in  style,  thet  very  same 
night." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  there?  "  asked 
Bronson;  "what  put  it  into  your  head 
to  come  to  New  x  ork  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  a  long  story  yit,"  answered 
the  other,  chuckling  to  himself.  "It 
was  the  fust  time  I  hed  ever  bin  in  a 
city,  an'  so  things  looked  kind-o'  queer. 
I  sot  out  thet  night  to  see  the  town;  an' 
what  do  you  s'pose  wuz  the  fust  thing 
I  run  across?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  said  Bron- 
son. V 

"Thet  verv  same  durnation  old  cir- 
cus  thet  the  boys  hed  smashed  up  once  I 
Of  course  I  went  in  to  see  it,  an'  I  hed 
some  mo'  adventures  befo'  I  got  out." 

"You  didn't  do  any  more  shooting 
there,  did  you?  "  asked  Bronson. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  cowboy,  "  but  they 
hed  one  of  them  buckin'  broncos.    An' 
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there  wnz  a  feller  with  a  big  white  shirt 
front  an'  a  high  hat  on  come  out  in  the 
ring  an'  dared  ennybody  to  come  down 
an'  ride  thet  'ere  boss.  You  kin  bet  your 
life  thet  made  me  mad !  " 

"  Did  you  do  it?  "  asked  Bronson. 

"  I  sot  still  a  little  while  fust,  till  a 
feller  got  up  from  the  aujence  an'  went 
to  try  it;  he  was  a  farmer,  an'  doggone 
his  boots,  he  didn't  know  the  fust  thing 
about  a  boss.  Thet  'ere  old  pony  chucked 
him  up  over  his  head  the  fust  thing,  an' 
you  ought  to  hev  heerd  the  folks  laugh. 

"  After  thet  the  ring  master  begun 
Btruttin', around  the  ring  agin,  crackin' 
his  whip. 

" '  Here  he  air,  ladies  an'  gentlemen,' 
he  hollered;  ^  he  hez  never  yit  bin  rode, 
an'  he  never  will  be.  Here  he  air,  he  de- 
fies the  world  1' 

*^  An'  then  I  got  up  an'  went  d9,wn ! 

'^  *  Hand  him  over  here,'  says  I.  *  We'll 
give  him  one  more  trial.' 

"  Then  the  people  began  to  shout. 

*' '  Another  victim  to  the  slaughter  I ' 
says  the  ring  master,  an'  I  tell  you  I 
felt  like  reacliin'  fer  my  gun. 

"'Look  ahyar,  you  durnation  old 
coyote ! '  says  I,  *  do  you  want  to  bet  me 
I  kaint  ride  this  hyar  boss  ? ' 

" '  Ennything  you  like,'  says  the  ring 
master.    *  What  is  it? ' 

" '  Well,'  says  I, '  I  ain't  got  but  forty 
five  dollars.  But  ef  you  think  you  would 
like  to  hev  thet,  say  the  word.' 

"  En  he  took  the  bet.  He  didn't  dare 
do  anything  else,  doggone  his  boots  I  He 
was  some  scairt,  but  the  people  was  all 
yellin',  when  I  got  out  my  wad  an'  shook 
it  in  his  face.  He  didn't  dare  back  out, 
an'  so  I  called  another  man  from  the 
aujence  to  hold  the  stakes  an'  then  went 
fer  that  durnation  old  bronco." 
."Did  he  throw  you?"  asked  Bron- 
son  eagerly. 

"  Not  much  he  didn't ! "  said  the 
other,  bringing  his  teeth  together  with 
a  snap.  "  But  he  did  come  doggone  near 
it.  I  tell  you,  he  wuz  a  ugly  old  devil, 
an'  he  knew  more  tricks  than  any  boss 
I  ever  want  to  meet  agin.  But  I  jes' 
stuck  on  fer  dear  life  while  he  raced 
around  thet  ring  fer  about  fifteen  min- 
utes, doin'  everything  but  turnin'  som- 
ersets. The  people  wiiz  yellin'  an' 
hootin'  an'  thar  wuz  the  wildest  kind  of 
a  time  you  ever  heard  of. 


"  When  we  got  through  we  wuz  both 
all  but  dead,  but  I  bed  ninety  dollars  in 
my  pocket  when  I  marched  out  of  thet 
durnation  old  circus.  What  do  you 
thinkof  thet  fer  luck?" 

"  It  certainly  beats  anything  I  have 
ever  heard  of,"  said  Bronson,  who  was 
half  convxdsed  with  laughter. 

"Ain't  tired,  be  ye?"  asked  the 
Texan. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  other.  "  Tell  me 
how  it  was  you  came  to  New  York." 

"  Thar  ain't  much  more,"  continued 
the  Texan.  "  It  was  jest  a  kind  o'  acci- 
dent, like  all  the  rest.  The  next  day  I 
was  walkin'  'round  the  town,  seein'  the 
sights;  I  bed  bed  a  little  taste  of  excite- 
ment, an'  I  didn't  want  to  go  back  on 
the  ranch  nohow;  I  were  jest  ready  fer 
some  temptation." 

The  Texan  stopped  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  inquired: 

"  Did  you  ever  see  the  ocean?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  answer;  "  many  a 
time." 

"  Well,  I  seen  it  fer  the  fust  time  thet 
day,"  continued  the  other.  "  An'  I  tell 
you  what,  it  was  great — all  them  ships 
an'  things!  Durnation,  but  it  made  me 
open  my  eyes !  I  wuz  a  calc'latin'  what 
fim  I  would  hev  tellin'  the  boys  about  it, 
only  I  thought  I  would  like  to  see  some 
more  of  it  fust.    I've  seen  it,  too !  " 

"  Why,  did  you  come  to  New  York  by 
water?"  asked  Bronson. 

"Thet's  the  rest  of  the  story,"  an- 
swered the  Texan,  with  a  wink.  "  I  was 
walkin'  down  by  one  of  the  big  wharves 
an'  I  seen  one  of  them  big  black  steam- 
ships. I  went  down  by  it,  an'  I  noticed 
a  feller  in  a  blue  uniform  seemed  to  be 
kinder  eyin'  me  up  like.  Soon  be  come 
over  to  whar  I  was  an'  begun  talkin'  to 
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Stranger  in  town? '  says  he. 
Yes,'  says  I.     'Jest  got  in  last 
night.' 

" '  Fine  lookin'  ship,  ain't  she? '  says 
the  feller .- 

" '  Ain't  so  bad,'  says  I,  'cause  I 
didn't  mean  to  let  him  f eaze  me, '  but  I 
seen  better  the  last  time  I  was  to 
Europe.' 

" '  How  would  vou  like  to  take  a  ride 
on  her?  says  he;  'she  leaves  port  to- 
morrow, you  know.' 

"  '  Where's  she  goin'  ? '  says  I. 
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*' '  Oh,  only  to  New  York/  says  he ; 
*  thet  ain't  far,  you  know.' 

"  I  hed  heerd  tell  of  New  York/'  the 
Texan  continued,  with  a  laugh;  "  but  a 
feller  don't  git  much  chance  to  study 
jografy  up  on  the  ranch,  an'  I  hedn't  no 
idee  ez  to  how  far  it  was. 

"'How  long  does  it  take  to  go 
thar?'  says  I. 

'''Oh,  it  depends  on  what  kind  of 
weather  we  hev,'  says  he.  '  She's  a  purty 
fast  boat — she  goes  about  fifteen  mile 
an  hour.' 

" '  Gee,  then  she  ought  to  git  thar  in 
no  time! '  says  I.  '  How  much  do  you 
reckon  it'll  cost  f  er  the  trip  ? ' 

" '  'Twon't  cost  you  nothin'/  says  he; 
'  not  a  blame  cent ! ' 

" '  Look  a'  here,'  says  I, '  I've  lived  on 
the  plains  all  my  life,  but  I  ain't  alto- 
gether a  fool;  what's  this  you're  tryin' 
to  tell  me? ' 

" '  It's  dead  straight  goods,'  says  he, 
'  an'  I'll  let  you  shoot  at  me  at  ten  paces 
if  it  ain't.  I  kin  offer  you  a  chance  to 
go  to  New  York  an'  back  ef  you  want  to, 
fer  nothin';  of  course  you  know  you'll 
hev  to  work  your  passage.' 

" '  Oh/  says  I, '  thefs  the  game,  is  it? 
What'll  I  be  s'posed  to  do? ' 

" '  Why,  we'll  ship  you  ez  a  deckhand,' 
says  he.  '  You  won't  hev  ennything  to 
do  more'n  two  or  three  hours  a  day; 
youll  jest  hev  to  clean  up  the  deck  an' 
keep  the  ship  in  order  an'  kind  of  make 
yourself  useful.  It's  a  fust  class  job,  I 
kin  tell  you,  an'  I  don't  often  offer  it  to 
a  stranger.  Only  I  kinder  like  your 
looks.' 

"  Well,  I  warn't  sure,  but  I  thought 
it'd  be  a  good  idea  to  talk  it  over  with 
him,  an'  I  asked  him  several  more  ques- 
tions. 

"'Up  on  a  ranch/  says  I,  'a  feller 
kin  go  out  an'  shoot  a  antelope  or  a  wild 
turkey  when  he's  hungry,  but  I  don't 
suppose  there  is  much  shootin'  out  at 
sea.' 

"'Your  grub  is  all  furnished  you,' 
says  he,  'ef  thet's  what  you're  drivin' 
at,  an'  a  sleepin'  place  an'  everything; 
ef  you  want  to  travel  to  New  York  an' 
see  the  sights,  to  hev  something  to  tell 
the  boys  about  when  you  git  home,  you 
hed  jest  better  take  the  trip.' 

"  An'  doggone  his  boots !  "  the  Texan 
continued,  "  I  talked  over  the  scheme 
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half  an  hour  mo',  an'  the  mo'  I  looked 
at  it  the  better  I  liked  it.  The  upshot 
of  it  all  was  thet  I  went  an'  sold  thet 
durnation  old  bronco  fer  forty  dollars, 
sent  the  money  fer  the  hides  back  to  the 
ranch,  an'  sewed  up  what  was  left  inside 
my  coat  an'  laid  in  an  extry  pair  of 
guns  •  fer  safety,  an'  piled  myself  on 
board  thet  very  same  day — an'  hyar  I 
be!" 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AN   AGREEABLE   SUBPBISE   AND   ONE   OF 
ANOTHER  SORT. 

By  the  time  the  Texan's  yam  was 
finished,  the  two  had  eaten  their  meal 
and  rose  to  leave  the  restaurant. 

"  Where  are  you  living?  "  Bronson  in- 
quired of  his  companion. 

"  I've  got  a  room  in  a  hotel  not  far 
from  here,"  the  other  answered.  "It 
was  the  fust  place  I  come  across,  but  I'm 
'f raid  I  can't  stay  very  long,  'cause  my 
money  won't  hold  out." 

"  Good  heavens ! "  cried  Bronson, 
"  but  you  have  got  over  a  hundred  dol- 
lars?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Texan,  "  thet's 
all  right,  only  I'm  payin'  two  dollars  a 
day  fer  my  room,  an'  my  meals  costs  me 
a  couple  more." 

Bronsoh  stopped  and  gazed  at  him  in 
horror. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  man,  what  do 
you  pay  such  prices  as  that  for?  "  he  ex-    * 
claimed. 

"I  didn't. know  you  could  do  enny 
better.  The  clerk  said  thet  was  the 
cheapest  room  in  the  hotel — do  you 
s'pose  I  kin  do  better  ennywhar  else?  " 

Bronson  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  My  friend  and  I  have  been  living 
for  a  whole  week  on  what  it  costs  you 
for  one  dayl  If  you  want  to  stay  in 
New  York  you  had  best  come  and  let 
me  initiate  you  into  the  secrets." 

The  cowboy's  response  was  to  clutch 
his  companion  by  the  arm. 

"  Say,  old  man,"  he  cried,  "  will  you 
doit?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Bron- 
son. 

"  Why,  let  you  an'  me  room  together 
— they'll  be  sendin'  thet  other  feller  to 
the  hospital,  you  know." 
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Bronson  was  pleased  at  the  offer,  but 
he  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  Why  not?  "  inquired  his  companion 
eagerly. 

"^  It  would  suit  me  first  rate,  I  should 
love  to  do  it,^'  said  Bronson,  "  but,  you 
see,  I  have  no  money.'* 

The  Texan  gave  an  exclamation  of 
impatience. 

"  Sho  now,"  he  cried,  "  I'll  pay  the 
money,  an'  you  kin  pay  me  back  by  an' 
by." 

But  Bronson  still  shook  his  head  reso- 
lutely. 

"  No,  indeed,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  never 
go  into  debt;  I  must  make  the  money 
first,  and  then  we  will  see;  please  don't 
ask  me  any  more." 

During  this  conversation  the  two  had 
been  strolling  through  the  streets 
towards  Bronson's  old  home,  as  he  de- 
sired to  find  out  how  Owen  was  getting 
along.  On  the  way  his  companion's  eye 
was  caught  by  a  newspaper  stand  on  a 
corner. 

"  S'pose  I  git  a  paper  an'  find  out 
jest  when  thet  air  Dewey  parade  is,"  he 
said. 

Of  course  the  boy  sold  him  the  most 
expensive  one  he  had,  which  was  a  Her- 
aid,  and  the  cowboy  moved  off,  reading 
it  as  he  walked  along,  beginning  at  the 
first  column  of  the  first  page,  and  tak- 
ing it  laboriously,  word  by  word. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,"  exclaimed  Bron- 
son, "  are  you  going  to  read  the  paper 
all  through?" 

"  How  else  am  I  goin'  to  do?  The 
durnation  thing  is  so  mixed  up  I  can't 
tell  ennything  about  it.  Why  do  you 
s'pose  they  put  the  advertisements  on 
the  fust  page?" 

"I  don't  know,  Fm  sure,"  replied 
Bronson,  "  except  so  that  people  can 
tell  right  off  what  part  of  the  paper  they 
want  to  throw  away." 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  it  was  a 
most  extraordinary  piece  of  good  for- 
tune that  the  Texan  chose  to  take  his 
newspa])vT  in  this  fashion.  For  as  he 
wended  his  halting  way  down  that  first 
column  he  suddenlv  let  out  a  roar. 

''  Durnation !  What's  this  hyar  ?  "  he 
cried. 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Bronson. 

The  other  began  reading  aloud,  slowly 
spelling  it  out,  word  by  word: 


If  the  young  man  who  stopped  a  nmaway  in 
Harrison  Street  on  the  eyening  of  the  17th  ykiH  call 
up  Telephone  Number  9894  Spring  he  will  be 
liberally  rewarded. 

Bronson  clutched  his  companion  by 
the  arm,  and  started  him  off  at  quick- 
ened pace. 

He  saw  now  an  opportunity  for  Owen 
to  receive  the  care  which  he  so  much 
required. 

He  caught  sight  of  a  drug  store,  with 
the  familiar  blue  bell  swinging  on  a  sign 
outside,  rushed  in  and  seated  himself  at 
the  telephone. 

The  arrangement  was,  of  course,  en- 
tirely new  to  Saunders,  who  watched 
him  in  amazement.  Bronson  called  for 
the  number,  and  before  the  Texan  had 
time  to  realize  what  was  going  on  he 
had  obtained  it. 

"I  have  just  noticed  an  advertise- 
ment in  this  morning's  paper,"  he  said; 
"  I  wish  to  speak  to  the  person  who  put 
it  in." 

"Just  a  moment,"  came  the  reply; 
"  hold  the  wire." 

Bronson  trembled  all  over  with  ex- 
citement, and  turned  in  the  mean  time 
to  explain  to  his  companion  what  he 
was  doing.  But  he  had  scarcely  time  to 
say  half  a  dozen  words. 

"  Hello,"  Bronson  answered  sud- 
denly. 

"  Are  you  the  young  man  who  stopped 
that  horse?  "  cried  the  voice  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire. 

"  No,"  replied  Bronson,  "  I  am  not. 
I  am  only  a  friend  of  his;  I  called  you 
up  to  tell  you  that  he  fell  and  injured 
his  head.  He  is  extremely  ill,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  yet  that  he  will 
live." 

Bronson  heard  the  other  man  give  an 
exclamation  of  horror. 

"  Where  are  you?  "  he  cried. 

"  I  am  in  a  drug  store;  but  I  will  let 
you  have  the  right  address  if  you  want 
it." 

"  Do  so  by  all  means,"  said  the  other. 
"WTiat  isit?" 

Bronson  gave  the  number  and  the 
name  of  the  trombone  player,  Herr 
Sehultzenheimer. 

"  The  young  man's  name  is  Clarence 
Owen,"  he  said.  "  We  were  just  about 
to  send  him  to  a  hospital." 

"  Keep  him  where  he  is,"  cried  the 
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other.  "  I  will  come  over  immediately, 
and  I  assure  you  that  he  shall  receive 
the  very  best  of  care." 

Bronson  dropped  the  receiver,  to  turn 
and  clutch  the  Texan  by  the  hand.  His 
heart  was  too  full  of  thankfulness  for 
hira  to  litter  a  word.  So  eager  was  he 
to  make  known  the  good  news  to  the 


trombone  player  and  the  doctor  that  he 
almost  ran  down  the  street>  dragging 
his  companion  with  him. 

Just  as  they  entered  the  door  of  their 
lodgings  Bronson  heard  a  step  on  the 
stairs  in  front  of  him.  Glancing  up,  he 
saw  to  his  consternation  Thompson,  the 
editor  of  the  Globe! 


(To  he  continued.) 


ON  REHEARSAL  HEARSAY. 

BY  MATTHEV^  WHITE,  JR. 

The  story  of  a  woman  playwright  who  loved  wisely  perhaps,  but  with  a  depth  of  fervor  that 
put  her  in  an  awkward  dilemma  in  seeking  to  conceal  wounded  affection. 


JUDITH  was  oddly  happy.  It  was  a 
sensation  she  could  not  analyze,  as 
she  could  the  feelings  of  the  puppets 
she  invented  for  the  plays  that  had 
brought  her  fame  and  a^gc^dly  income. 
Some  way  she  had  been  so  busy  engi- 
neering imaginary  love  affairs  that  she 
had  never  given  a  thought  to  her  own. 

She  was  not  yet  prepared,  however, 
to  admit  that  this  was  the  name  for  the 
condition  of  mind  in  which  she  found 
herself.  She  had  known  Spencer  Coles 
just  one  winter,  but  had  seen  him  very 
often  since  that  first  night  they  had  met 
at  Miss  Drown^s  birthday  supper  on  the 
stage  of  the  Forrest  after  the  perform- 
ance. It  had  not  seemed  so  many  times, 
either,  nntil  tonight,  when  he  had  told 
her  he  was  going  abroad  for  three 
months,  and  she  realized  that  she  would 
not  see  him  until  the  end  of  that  period. 

And  yet  she  was  happy,  because,  if  he 
had  not  been  going  away,  perhaps  he 
would  not  have  looked  at  her  just  as  he 
did  when  telling  her  of  it.  Judith  was 
skilled  in  reading  countenances.  She 
had  labored  hard  to  have  the  right  sort 
of  emotions  brought  out  on  them  at  the 
rehearsals  of  her  plays. 

And  as  she  recalled  this  tonight,  she 
flushed,  for  Spencer  Coles  was  a  novel- 
ist, and  no  doubt  equally  skilled  in  read- 
ing faces. 

What  had  he  seen  in  hers  ?  She  might 
have  known  to  a  certaintv  had  not  Clara 
Sands  routed  them  out  of  their  nook 
under  the  stairs  just  then  in  her  laud- 
able desire  to  stir  things  up  and  make 
people  comfortable  at  her  dance. 


Judith  then  and  there  resolved  to 
give  a  dance  at  which  people  could  do  as 
they  chose.  She  would  call  it  the  Dec- 
laration Dance,  and  when  charged  with 
using  this  as  a  synonym  for  proposal, 
she  would  retort,  "  Oh,  no,  I  mean  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  from  the 
leading  strings  of  conventionality.'* 

Meantime  she  was  happy  in  dreaming 
of  the  past,  in  forecasting  the  future. 
Three  months  would  soon  pass,  with 
that  bow  of  promise  forming  a  rosy  vista 
at  their  end. 

Judith  wondered  if  her  friends,  sup- 
posing they  suspected  her  state  of  heart, 
would  think  her  silly.  She  was  very 
nearly  thirty.'  But  the  best  of  it  was, 
not  one  of  them  did  suspect. 

Her  intimacy  with  Coles  was  well 
known,  but  everybody  seemed  to  ascribe 
it  to  business  sources.  The  dramatiza- 
tion of  a  Coles  novel  by  a  Wayland  pen 
would  surely  be  the  play  sensation  of  the 
season,  they  prophesied.  And  yet,  in 
all  their  talks,  this  was  a  matter  that 
had  never  been  broached  between  them. 
Judith  often  smiled  to  herself  as  she 
recollected  this  fact. 

The  three  months  were  half  gone 
when  one  morning,  while  Judith  was 
sitting  in  a  box  watching  a  rehearsal, 
Amy  Drown,  in  one  of  her  breathing 
spells,  came  to  her  for  a  little  chat. 

^^  I  had  a  letter  from  Clara  Sands 
yesterday,*'  she  said.  "  You  know  she 
Avent  over  to  do  Hyacinth  at  the  Earl's 
last  month.  Well,  she  hasn't  lot  the 
grass  grow  under  her  feet.  She  writes 
me  that  she  is  engaged  to  Spencer  Coles. 
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Think  of  it,  what  a  catch  for  her,  only 
a  season  out  of  her  soubrettehood !  I 
knew  you^d  be  interested,  dear,  knowing 
them  both  so  well.  Why,  it  'was  at  my 
birthday  supper  you  met  Mr.  Coles, 
wasn't  it?  But  listen,  my  cue's  coming. 
I  must  run.*' 

Judith  sat  there,  gazing  at  the  doings 
on  the  stage  and  seeing  nothing.  She 
was  thinking  of  another  play  of  hers, 
that  had  been  acted  season  before  last 
on  these  very  boards,  and  in  which  the 
heroine  discovered  she  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  thinking  an  invitation  from  the 
hero  was  meant  for  her.  She  had 
treated  the  episode  farcically,  and  the 
house  had  echoed  for  almost  a  hundred 
nights  with  the  laughter  the  situation 
awakened — Slaughter  that  now  seemed 
ringing  with  soundless  mockery  in  her 
ears. 

Of  course  she  came  out  of  her  abstrac- 
tion presently,  before  any  one  noticed 
it.  In  this  end  of  the  century  period 
nobody  is  privileged  to  be  a  blighted 
being.  He— or  she — would  be  called  a 
crank  or  queer,  or  weak  in  the  upper 
story,  and  maybe  clapped  into  a  private 
asylum. 

The  world  is  too  busy  to  have  patience 
with  the  man  who  isn't  of  a  piece  with 
his  fellows,  so  that  it  knows  just  how  to 
take  him. 

*'  I  am  not  going  to  let  it  hurt  me," 
Judith  told  herself,  which,  being  inter- 
preted meant,  "  I  am  not  going  to  let 
him  see  that  it  does." 

And  forthwith  she  arranged  to  de- 
part with  a  tourist  company  bound  for 
the  Holy  Land.  They  sighted  Coles' 
steamer  coming  in  just  as  they  left 
Sandy  Hook  astern. 

She  was  watching  it  with  burning 


eyes  when  a  man  to  whom  she  had  been 
introduced  not  an  hour  before  in  the 
turmoil  of  good  byes,  came  up  to  the 
rail  and  joined  her. 

"  That's  the  Mystic,  they  tell  me.  Miss 
Wayland,"  he  began.  "I  see  by  this 
morning's  Herald  that  Spencer  Coles  is 
aboard  of  her.  Odd  that  two  men  of 
such  prominence  should  bear  the  satme 
name,  and  both  write  books,  too." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  Judith  replied,  still  with 
her  eyes  on  the  distant  steamer.  *^  The 
other's  an  Englishman,  I  believe;  a 
knight  of  some  sort.  But  our  Mr.  Coles 
is  far  cleverer."  Judith  always  took 
special  pains  to  speak  well  of  the  man 
who  had  broken  her  heart;  in  novels  she 
had  noticed  that  women  always  avoided 
mention  of  such  personages,  and  she 
had  come  to  regard  it  as  a  justifiable 
cause  for  suspicion. 

**  Oh,  undoubtedly,"  was  the  response, 
"  but  this  similarity  of  names  must  en- 
tail annoying  confusion.  I  know  of  a 
magazine  that  very  nearly  used  the  por- 
trait of  one  to  accompany  a  description 
of  the  other,  and  of  course  you  have  seen 
that  canard  about  our  Mr.  Coles,  as  you 
call  him,  being  engaged  to  the  actress, 
Clara  Sands.  But  that,  I  take  it,  is  a 
clever  advertising  device  of  Miss  Sands' 
own.  The  correction  of  the  misappre- 
hension gives  the  event  twofold  mention 
in  the  press.  Ah,  there  comes  the  boat 
for  the  pilot." 

Everybody  rushed  to  the  other  side 
of  the  ship,  but  Judith  still  remained 
where  she  was,  her  gaze  fixed  on  the  in- 
coming Mystic  bearing  the  man  who  on 
his  arrival  would  receive  her  letter  of 
congratulation  on  his  engagement  to 
the  woman  another  man  was  going  to 
marry. 


GOOD  WILL. 

A  KINDLY  look  costs  nothing  at  all. 
But  a  heart  may  be  starving  for  just  one  glance 

That  will  show  by  the  eyelid's  tender  fall 
The  help  of  a  pitying  countenance. 

These  gifts  nor  silver  nor  gold  may  buy, 

Nor  the  wealth  of  the  richest  of  men  bestow; 

But  the  comfort  of  word  or  ear  or  eye 
The  poorest  may  offer  wherever  he  go. 

C.  F.  RichardMTL 
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BY  FREDERIC  VAN  RENSSELAER  DEY. 

The  story  of  John  Ashton,  involving  the  quality  of  a  sin  and  a  coincidental  mystery,  being  a 
tale  in  which  New  York  and  London  are  links  in  a  chain  of  extraordinary  incidents. 


CHAPTEE  XXV. 

A   STIRRING    OF   DEEP   PASSIONS. 

*'  T^HERE  is  not  much  more  to  tell/' 
1  resumed  John  Ashton.  "  The 
dean  came  at  my  solicitation,  but  he 
would  not  permit  me  to  relate  the  story 
as  I  have  told  it  to  you.  Mercy  had 
told  him  enough,  he  said.  He  spoke 
words  to  me  that  I  will  never  forget;  I 
could  repeat  them  now,  but  they  would 
not  avail  with  you.  He  performed  the 
ceremony  in  the  library  four  years  ago 
the  twenty  ninth  day  of  last  month — 
August.  Will  you  tell  me  now  the  date 
of  Lord  John's  death  ?  '^ 

'*  If  you  will  tell  me  first  at  what  hour 
of  the  day  your  remarkable  wedding 
took  place." 

*^  At  half  past  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon." 

Eichard  Hertford,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  interview  began,  altered  the 
expression  of  his  face.  He  smiled  grim- 
ly as  he  said  with  low  toned  emphasis : 

**  Lord  John  Hertford  passed  away 
in  my  arms  about  two  hours  before  sun- 
set on  the  twenty  ninth  day  of  August, 
four  years  ago;  that  is  to  say,  he  died 
about  half  past  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  that  you  were  mar- 
ried. Your  children  are  nobodies;  you 
are  a  criminal.  Listen  to  me,  now,  for 
I  have  something  to  say." 

He  paused,  and  for  a  moment  seemed 
to  gloat  upon  the  fearful  agony  suffered 
by  his  companion,  for  John  Ashton 
stood  staring  at  him,  stupefied  by  the 
statement  he  had  heard.  It  had  be- 
numbed his  brain,  already  tried  almost 
beyond  endurance,  and  he  did  not  fully 
comprehend  it,  even  yet;  and  then  Eich- 
ard Hertford  went  on  pitilessly : 

"  I  believe  part  of  your  story/'  he 

*  Thi$  story  began  in  the  January  issue  qf  The 

to  any  address  on 


said,  ''but  I  don't  believe  all  of  it. 
That  part  of  it  which  deals  with  your 
imposition  on  the  old  dean,  I  credit. 
That  part  of  it  which  refers  to  your 
imposition  upon  my  cousin's  friends,  I 
credit.  That  part  of  it  which  relates 
to  your  appearance  upon  the  streets  of 
London  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  I 
credit,  and  I  also  believe  that  the  acci- 
dent was  an  intervention  of  the  devil  to 
enable  you  the  better  to  carry  out  your 
infamous  schemes.  That  part  of  it 
which  happened  after  that  time,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  world  in  general, 
and  not  to  Eobert,  or  to — to  her  you 
call  your  wife — ^I  credit,  but  I  believe 
that  everything  else  you  have  uttered 
here  today  is  a  lie." 

Ashton  only  shuddered.  Hertford 
continued : 

"  I  believe  that  you  knew  Mercy  Cov- 
ington before  she  became  Mercy  Hert- 
forc^.  I  believe  that  you  were  a  pauper, 
an  ex  convict,  or  something  worse.  I 
believe  that  you  somehow  won  the  love 
of  Mercy  Covington,  who  was  already 
engaged  to  marry  my  cousin.  I  believe 
that  you  two,  together,  plotted  and 
planned  this  hideous  thing  from  its  in- 
ception, and  that  your  unaccountable 
resemblance  to  the  earl,  the  likeness  of 
your  habits  and  characteristics,  and  the 
known  talent  of  some  obscure  tattooer, 
was  its  incentive. 

''  I  believe  that  Eobert  Smithson  was 
your  accomplice  and  hers.  I  believe 
that  on  the  night  of  the  wedding  re- 
ception, when.  John  Hertford  disap- 
peared, you  waited  outside,  with  other 
accomplices,  and,  having  enticed  the 
bridegroom  to  your  side,  that  you,  or 
somebody  in  your  employ — ^perhaps  the 
very  man  who  tattooed  the  heart  upon 
your  breast — struck  him  a  murderous 
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blow  on  his  head  with  an  iron  hook,  and 
that  afterwards  he  somehow  escaped 
you,  and  wandered  away,  an  imbecile — 
for  that  is  what  he  was  when  I  discov- 
ered him.'' 

Still  Ashton  said  nothing,  and  Hert- 
ford rose  from  his  chair  and  stood  be- 
fore him,  with  upraised  hand,  menacing 
in  his  attitude,  grand  in  his  rage,  sub- 
lime in  the  self  control  that  he  ex- 
erted. 

"  I  believe,^'  he  continued,  merciless- 
ly, "  that  you  entered  that  house  after 
its  true  owner  had  been  borne  away 
senseless,  and  that  Robert  Smithson  met 
you  at  the  door,  and  conducted  you  to 
an  isolated  room,  there  to  recover  your- 
self. I  believe  that  your  courage  failed 
you  there  and  that  you  sent  down  word 
that  you  were  ill  and  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused, so  that  the  guests  would  depart 
sooner,  and  your  partner  in  crime  could 
go  to  you. 

"  I  believe  that  you,  accompanied  by 
her,  went  away  that  night,  through  the 
darkness,  alone,  taking  no  man  nor 
maid,  and  that  you  spent  a  year  in  the 
careful  study  of  the  parts  you  were  to 
play,  and  in  the  manufacture  and  prepa- 
ration of  this  story  you  have  told.  I 
believe  that  with  hellish  ingenuity,  as- 
sisted by  a  wicked  woman,  you  foresaw 
everything  and  arranged  for  everything 
— and  even  the  accident  may  have  been 
included  in  that  plot,  although  it  might 
have  proved  more  serious  than  you  had 
planned.  It  certainly  happened  oppor- 
tunely and  in  the  right  place  for  your 
purposes. 

^^  I  believe  that  you  foresaw  the  event 
of  my  return,  and  prepared  for  it  with 
the  same  skill,  fearing  to  wait  for  me 
to  accuse  you,  lest  I  should  have  con- 
cealed witnesses  when  I  did  so — as  I 
should  have  done  had  you  not  fore- 
stalled me.    I  believe "    . 

John  Ashton  raised  his  head  slowly 
until  his  eyes  met  those  of  the  man  be- 
fore him,  and  they  burned  so  fiercely 
that  for  an  instant  Richard  Hertford 
hesitated;  but  only  for  an  instant,  for 
he  again  began  the  sentence: 

"  I  believe  that  this  woman,  this 
hideous  woman,  was  your '' 

"  Stop,  Richard  Ilertford,  or  I  will 
kill  vou  where  vou  stand!''  breathed 
Ashton,  bending  forward  and  glaring 


upon  this  relentless  man.  "  Accuse  me 
of  what  you  will,  but  spare  her,  if  you 
wish  to  live !  " 

"  Bah !  Can  a  worm  grapple  with  a 
python?  Don't  talk  to  me  of  killing, 
lest  your  own  carcass  provide  the  corpse. 
I  do  not  fear  you.  You  have  every 
reason  to  fear  me;  and  your  words  are 
suggestive.  They  make  me  wonder  why 
I  do  not  kill  you.  I  repeat:  I  believe 
that  Mercy  Covington,  your ^^ 

His  words  ended  in  a  gasp,  for  the 
fingers  of  John  Ashton  were  at  his 
throat,  choking  oflf  further  utterance. 
His  own  flew  up  and  seized  upon  his 
assailant.  Neither  man  spoke.  It  was 
giant  against  giant;  fury  against  fury; 
outraged  despair  against  righteous  rage. 

For  a  moment  only  they  were  locked 
together,  swaying  where  they  stood, 
furious  eyed,  with  clenched  teeth,  dis- 
tended nostrils,  breathless;  then  Rich- 
ard Hertford  was  lifted  from  his  feet 
and  hurled,  as  though  he  were  a  child 
of  puny  strength,  crashing  against  the 
wall,  and  John  Ashton,  instantly  recov- 
ering from  his  rage,  stood  where  they 
had  struggled,  waiting  for  him  to  rise. 

Then,  l>efore  he  could  speak,  and  ere 
the  fallen  man  sought  to  rise,  the  door 
was  flung  ajar,  and  in  the  opening,  with 
'  hands  raised,  and  his  grand  old  head 
towering  over  them,  stood  the  magnifi- 
cent form  and  awe  inspiring  presence  of 
Dean  Douglass. 

'^  Peace !  "  he  said  solemnly.  "  Peace  I 
God  has  sent  me  here !  " 

Ashton  bowed  his  head  in  shame; 
Hertford  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  and 
waited,  alently,  so  that  they  made  the 
strange  spectacle  of  two  antagonists 
with  murder  in  their  hearts  a  moment 
since,  standing  side  by  side,  humiliated 
by  the  presence  of  a  superior  being. 

"  Peace !  "  repeated  the  dean,  draw- 
ing nearer  to  them,  still  with  upraised 
hands,  while  his  eyes  flashed  from  one 
to  the  other,  conquering  them  where 
they  stood.  "Would  ye  do  murder 
here?  Think  ye  that  one  would  benefit 
if  the  other  expired  ?  John,  would  you 
resent  a  false  imputation  against  the 
fair  name  of  vour  wife — false  in  the 
sight  of  God — ^by  loading  her  with  the 
greater  shame  that  would  have  been 
enacted  here?  Richard,  where  is  your 
manhood,  that  you  impugn  the  chastity 
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and  virtue  of  the  woman  you  have  al- 
ways loved?  Are  ye  madmen,  both? 
Shame!  Shame!  Shame  upon  ye 
both!" 

Awed,  they  remained  silent,  and  pres- 
ently the  dean  spoke  on. 

"John,  Richard,  listen  to  me;  I  ad- 
dress you  both.  The  hand  of  God  has 
been  in  this  wonderful  afEair  from  the 
start.  By  His  infinite  goodness,  He 
long  ago  made  all  that  concerns  you 
now  plain  to  me.  In  His  wisdom.  He 
sent  me  here  this  day,  installing  me 
where  I  could  hear  all  that  has  passed 
between  you,  for  not  a  word  that  has 
been  uttered  in  this  room  has  escaped 
me.  It  is  in  my  power,  through  His 
blessed  goodness,  to  set  your  doubts  at 
rest — to  place  you  both  where  you  be- 
long— to  do  justice  to  every  desire  that 
burns,  at  this  moment,  in  the  heart  of 
each.  I  will  fulfil  the  mission  that  He 
has  given  me  to  perform.  But  there 
is  another  that  must  be  understood  first. 
Richard,  tell  me,  in  what  part  of  the 
world  was  it  where  you  say  John  Hert- 
ford died  ?  " 

"InBorneo.^^ 

"  Borneo!  On  the  twenty  ninth  day 
of  August,  four  years  ago,  said  you  ?  '^ 

"  Yes." 

"  At  a  time  which  you  say  was  two 
hours  before  sunset?  " 


"  Yes." 

"At  what  hour  is  sunset,  there,  on 
that  date  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.  It  is  rather  early, 
for  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  heavens," 

"  True.  It  sets  then  not  later  than 
five  o'clock.  What  time,  then,  think 
you,  is  it  here  ?  " 

Ashton  gasped  aloud.  Hertford 
gazed  upon  the  dean,  astounded. 

"  It  is  between  seven  and  eight  hours 
earlier  in  the  same  day,  so  that,  if  the 
death  of  Lord  John  had  occurred  as 
late  as  sunset,  there  would  still  have 
been  some  minutes  to  spare,"  continued 
the  churchman,  replying  to  his  own 
question,  "  and,  therefore,  if  he  died 
between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  ceremony  that  I  per- 
formed between  this  man  here  and  Lady 
Mercy  Hertford  took  place  five  hours 
at  least  after  the  death  of  I^ord  John. 
Do  you  not  both  see  the  hand  of  God  in 
this  ?  " 


9> 


Neither  of  the  men  replied.  Both 
stood  awed  by  the  sudden  revelation,  so 
simply  told;  and  both  realized  its  un- 
mistakable truth. 

"  Richard,"  continued  the  dean,  "  do 
you  remember — can  you  recall  the 
birthday  of  your  cousin  John  who  lies 
dead  in  Borneo?  You  were  ten  years 
old  then." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  remember  it.  I  was  here 
at  the  Hall." 

"  True.  Do  you  remember  that  I  was 
here  also  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  recall  it  now  that  you  men- 
tion it." 

"  Do  you  recall  aught  else  concerning 
that  day,  Richard  ?  " 

"  I  remember  that  my  uncle,  the  old 
earl,  was  absent — in  London,  I  think — 
and  that  he  was  sent  for,  and  came  hours 
after  John  was  born.  He  was  accom- 
panied  by  Robert." 

"Precisely.    Aught  else? 

Richard  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"Think!"  commanded  the  dean. 
"  Was  there  undue  excitement  about 
anything?  Do  you  recall  a  commotion 
of  any  sort  ?  Cannot  you  recall  that  I . 
took  you  for  a  long  walk  that  day,  so 
long  that  you  complained  many  times, 
and  wondered  why  I  kept  you  with  me  ? 
And  do  you  not  remember  that  I  went 
out  again  in  the  evening,  carrying  a 
lantern,  and  arrayed  in  a  rubber  coat, 
because  rain  was  falling?  Tired  as  you 
were,  you  wished  to  go  with  me,  and 
cried  because  you  could  not.  Do  you 
remember  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.    I  do  remember  it  now." 

"  You  never  knew  why  I  kept  you 
with  me  all  that  day  ?  " 

*"  No."  ^ 

"It  was  because  your  listening  ears 
were  everywhere,  and  I  feared  lest  you 
should  hear  that  which  it  was  desirable 
to  keep  from  you.  You  had  haunted 
that  region  of  the  house  where  your 
cousin  was  bom  every  chance  you  could 
get.  It  was  there  where  the  secret  tliat 
it  was  desirable  to  keep  from  you  was 
located.  That  secret  you  shall  now  hear. 
It  is  a  story  that  has  often,  alas,  been 
repeated  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  experiences  of  those  who  make 
enemies  of  men  and  women.  I  will  not 
trespass  upon  your  unbelief,  Richard, 
for  I  have  prcM)f  of  all  that  I  shall  say." 
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"  Do  not,  sir,  do  me  the  injustice  to 
think  that  I  will  doubt  you,"  said  Rich- 
ard calmly. 

"  I  will  not.  You  loved  me  when  you 
were  a  hoy.  1  believe  that  you  love  me 
now.  At  least,  you  know  that  I  am  not 
one  to  deceive  you." 

''  I  do,  sir." 

''  Then  listen  to  what  I  have  to  tell 


you 


f> 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  KEY  TO  THE  MYSTERY. 

'^  Your  uncle  and  I  were  friends  from 
childhood,"  began  the  dean.  "  We  were 
classmates.  Our  friendship  became 
stronger  with  advancing  years.  I  was 
frequently  a  guest  at  this  place,  and  it  so 
happened  that  I  was  here  at  the  time 
of  the  accouchement  of  Lady  Hertford, 
which  event  took  place  ten  or  twelve 
days  before  it  was  anticipated.  You 
were  here,  also,  and  much  of  the  time 
with  me." 

"  I  remember  it,  sir." 

"  The  physician  who  had  been  en- 
gaged to  attend  the  countess  had  not 
arrived;  a  local  physician,  now  dead, 
was  called.  It  was  because  of  his  in- 
famy, since  in  part  atoned  for,  and,  I 
hope,  forgiven,  that  the  necessity  of  this 
moment  arises.  Lady  Hertford  gave 
birth  to  two  children  at  that  time,  and 
one  of  those  two,  the  elder,  stands  there, 
known  to  you  as  John  Ashton,  but 
known  to  me  as  Lord  Hertford,  the  Earl 
of  Ashton  and  Cowingford." 

The  two  men  who  listened  stood  gaz- 
ing blankly  before  them,  appalled. 
Neither  spoke. 

'^  Now,"  continued  the  dean,  ^^  be 
seated.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  know  this 
to  be  true."  He  waited  until  they  were 
seated,  and  then,  having  also  drawn  up 
a  chair  so  that  it  faced  them,  began 
again. 

"  The  doctor,  who  was  the  direct 
cause  of  the  events  that  followed,  hated 
your  uncle,  the  earl,  and  if  I  could  ad- 
mit that  hate  in  any  form  were  just,  he 
had  sufficient  cause  to  cherish  it  in  his 
heart.  I  will  not  tell  you  what  that 
cause  was;  all  of  the  persons  concerned 
have  gone  before  a  higher  tribunal,  and 
we  have  no  right  to  review  their  sins. 


But  this  man  hated.  He  had  sworn 
revenge — ^a  pitiful  word,  but,  in  this 
case,  a  terrible  one;  but  years  came  and 
went  and  he  did  nothing. 

"Your  uncle — ^your  father,  John — 
having  made  all  the  restitution  and 
atonement  he  could  for  the  wrong  he 
had  done,  believed  at  last  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  man  who  had 
sworn  vengeance  against  him;  but  as 
events  proved,  that  man  only  awaited 
opportunity;  and  at  last  it  came,  in  the 
absence  of  the  London  physician — in 
the  necessity  for  his  presence  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  suffering  countess;  and  it 
was  I  who  summoned  him.  ^ 

*^  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  he 
sent  for  a  nurse  of  his  own  selection 
and  expelled  from  the  room  the  one  who 
was  in  regular  attendance,  so  that  be- 
hind closed  and  locked  doors  those  two 
were  the  only  persons  present  when  the 
children  were  born.  I  was  here  in  this 
room  awaiting  news  from  the  house;  my 
friend,  the  father,  was  in  Ix)ndon,  and 
with  him  was  Robert  Smithson,  who, 
had  he  been  present,  would  have  in- 
formed me  at  once  of  the  strange  pro- 
ceeding.  The  expelled  nurse  did 
endeavor  to  do  so,  but  I  could  not  be 
found.  The  mother — your  mother, 
John — was  stupefied  with  chloroform, 
and  never  knew,  thank  God,  that  she 
gave  birth  to  two  boys  instead  of  one. 

"  An  hour  or  more  before  the  arrival 
of  the  earl,  while  I  was  still  sitting  here, 
1  heard  my  name  pronounced,  and  dis- 
covered the  physician  standing  in  the 
open  door. 

*^  *  I  have  come  to  tell  you  the  news,' 
he  said,  with  a  smile  that  I  did  not  like. 
*  The  countess  has  given  birth  to  a  son, 
both  are  doing  well,  and  I  will  not  be 
needed  again  before  the  arrival  of  the 
regular  physician.  Good  day,  sir,  and 
be  so  kind  as  to  inform  the  earl  that  I 
shall  make  no  charge  for  my  services. 
Our  accounts  are  square  at  last.^ 

"  He  turned  then  and  left  me,  and  I 
hastened  to  the  house,  disturbed  by  what 
he  had  said.  I  found  in  the  room  ad- 
joining the  chamber  where  the  mother 
and  her  babe  lay  intense  excitement, 
wild  commotion,  general  upheaval.  The 
nurse  who  had  been  summoned  by  the 
doctor  was  writhing  in  agony  upon  the 
floor,  servants  and  others  were  working 
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over  her,  and  she  gave  every  evidence 
of  having  been  poisoned. 

"  I  took  charge  of  things  at  once.  I 
was  the  only  person  present  who  was 
capable  of  doing  "so.  I  sent  the  regular 
nurse  to  the  countess  at  once,  sent  all 
but  one  of  the  other  servants  out  of  the 
room,  and  that  one  the  housekeeper, 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  fam- 
ily a  long  time,  and  together  we  worked 
over  the  stricken  woman. 

"I  will  not  worry  you  with  details. 
She  partially  recovered,  and  in  doing  so, 
she  raved  about  the  theft  of  a  child. 
She  accused  the  doctor  of  stealing  a 
child — of  poisoning  her.  But  the  baby 
was  safe  with  its  mother,  and  her  mut- 
terings  were  regarded  as  the  fruit  of 
an  imagination  overwrought  by  pain, 
and  perhaps  by  a  threat  made  by  the 
doctor,  and  which  he  had  not  dared  to 
carry  out. 

"  Later  in  the  day  we  knew  that  she 
had  spoken  the  truth  in  her  delirium, 
for  a  letter  came  to  the  earl  from  the 
physician  revealing  to  him  the  awful 
truth. 

*^I  will  not  repeat  all  of  the  letter 
now,  though  I  have  it  in  my  possession, 
but  it  told  how  he  had  always  intended 
to  steal  the  first  born  of  Lady  Hertford; 
gloated  upon  the  fact  that  fate  had 
played  into  his  hands  in  summoning 
him  in  attendance  upon  her;  how,  now 
that  there  were  two,  he  had  taken  the 
elder,  foreseeing  a  more  sinful  revenge 
in  the  opportunity  to  rear  it  in  sin  and 
infamy,  in  order  that  it  might  one  day 
be  induced  to  contest  the  title  and  es- 
tates with  the  other. 

"'I  have  marked  them  both  for 
identification,*  he  wrote.  '  You  will  find 
the  mark  upon  the  left  breast  of  the 
child  you  retain  with  the  figure  2,  very 
small  and  very  faint,  beneath  it.  The 
mark  on  the  child  I  have  stolen  is  the 
same,  except  that  the  figure  1,  likewise 
small  and  faint,  is  beneath  it.  My  re- 
venge shall  extend  to  your  sons  and  to 
your  sons'  sons.' 

"Bare  your  breast,  John  Hertford, 
and  let  us  see  if  the  figure  1  is  there.'' 

"  It  is  there,  sir,"  replied  the  bewil- 
dered earl,  tearing  away  his  coat  and 
waistcoat,  and  presently  exposing  to 
their  view  the  tattooed  heart  with  the 
figure  1  beneath  it. 


*^  I  knew  that  it  must  be  there,"  re- 
joined ,  the  dean,  "  for  I  have  other 
proof  that  you  are  the  first  born,  or, 
rather,  the  stolen  child  of  your  mother, 
I  will  return  to  that  day. 

"  Nothing  was  left  undone  to  capture 
the  doctor.  Scotland  Yard  was  em- 
ployed, and  compelled,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  earl,  to  secrecy;  but  the 
records  of  the  case  are  there,  and  may 
be  reviewed.  However,  not  a  trace  of 
the  doctor  could  be  discovered.  He  had 
disappeared  utterly,  having  long 
planned  for  that  moment. 

*'  The  servants  still  talked  of  the  rav- 
ings of  the  nurse,  and  I  kept  you,  Rich- 
ard, away  from  the  house  in  order  that 
you  might  not  hear  them,  for  the  life  of 
the  countess  depended  upon  her  igno- 
rance of  the  awful  truth.  The  poisoned 
nurse,  to  whom  some  unknown  drug — 
afterwards  supposed  to  be  the  juice  of 
the  loco  weed — had  been  administered, 
was  removed,  became  insane,  and  ulti- 
mately died,  without  having  recovered 
her  reason.  The  search  for  the  doctor 
was  continued  through  years,  and  at 
last  abandoned,  the  few  who  knew  of 
the  circumstances  believing  that  both 
he  and  the  child  were  dead.  From  the 
outside  world  the  secret  was  religiously 
kept. 

"  Now,  one  thing  more.  When  you 
sent  for  me,  John,  before  your  marriage 
to  the  countess,  and  would  have  told 
me  the  story  that  you  have  related  to 
Richard  today,  I  would  not  hear  it.  I 
told  you  that  Mercy  had  related  the 
circumstances  to  me.  She  had  done  so, 
but  she  had  not  told  all  of  them,  be- 
lieving, no  doubt,  that  you  would  tell 
me  everything,  and  that  I  would  listen. 

"She  told  me  that  while  you  were 
abroad  some  accident  had  happened,  and 
that  your  memory  had  become  impaired, 
your  imagination-  and  hallucinations 
rampant.  She  did  not  tell  me  that  you 
were  not  with  her  at  that  time,  and  I 
always  supposed  that  you  really  started 
away  together,  for  I  never  for  a  mo- 
ment doubted  that  you  were  the  same 
man  to  whom  I  had  married  her  pre- 
viously. She  did  tell  me  much  of  the 
story  that  she  knew  you  believed  to  be 
true,  but  not  that  part  of  it  which  con- 
cerns your  childhood  and  youth. 

"  So  I  never  doubted  that  you  were 
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the  John  Hertford  that  I  had  known — 
until  something  more  than  six  months 
ago,  when  I  saw  and  recognized  the  man 
who  stole  you  away — ^met  him  on  the 
street  in  London — followed  him  to  his 
home,  and  ultimately,  before  he  died, 
which  was  some  weeks  after  I  discovered 
him,  listened  to  his  confession.  From 
him  I  have  every  additional  proof. 

"  He  took  you  to  New  York,  having 
succeeded  in  catching  a  steamer  which 
Scotland  Y^ard  deemed  it  impossible  for 
him  to  embark  upon  in  the  time  that 
was  granted  him.  On  the  voyage  he 
tired  of  you  and  decided  that  your  loss 
to  your  parents  was  sufficient  revenge. 
In  New  York  he  abandoned  you,  as  he 
afterwards  learned,  on  the  steps  of  a 
house  where  a  man  named  Henry  Hoi- 
lister  resided.  Then,  for  the  second 
time,  that  name  impressed  me  as  being 
familiar,  and  at  last  I  remembered,  and 
by  searching  old  records  proved,  that 
an  American  by  that  name  had  been  a 
classmate  of  your  father^s  and  mine  at 
Oxford. 

"  This  doctor  lived  in  New  York,  in 
misery ;  he  watched  you  grow  up  in  lux- 
ury, and  he  described  to  me  in  detail 
your  career  and  your  subsequent  disap- 
pearance at  the  very  time  when  he  had 
come  to  the  determination  to  go  to  you 
and  tell  you  who  you  were,  and  if  pos- 
sible induce  you  to  claim  your  heritage. 

"I  knew  then  that  the  John  Hert- 
ford I  had  known  was  not  here;  I  knew 
then  that  you  reigned  in  his  place,  not 
alone  in  title  and  estate,  but  in  the 
heart  of  the  countess.  1  saw  in  it  the 
hand  of  God  working  out  immutable 
law;  I  bowed  my  head  in  prayer,  praised 
God  in  thankfulness — ^and  kept  silent. 
The  John  Hertford  that  I  had  known 
had  been  absent  many  years;  in  my 
mind  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  death; 
children  clambered  around  you  and 
yours;  God  had  directed  it  all;  could  I 
improve  upon  his  design?  I  liave  told 
my  story /^ 

Kichard  Hertford  strode  across  the 
room  to  his  cousin's  side. 

"  John,"  he  said,  extending  his  hand, 
*'  will  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  Hush,  Richard,"  was  the  instant  re- 
ply. "You  but  did  your  duty,  nobly, 
grandly,  firmly.  I^et  us  try  to  forget 
all  that  has  occurml  in  this  room." 


a 
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Richard  now  turned  towards  the  door. 

"  Stop,  Richard,"  called  John, 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  Back  again  to  the  wHdemess.  It  is 
the  only  place  for  me." 

What!  Am  I  not  also  forgiven?  " 
Forgiven?  Yes;  if  there  is  aught 
to  forgive;  but  I  cannot  remaiiu  I  must 
go." 

^'  You  must  not  go.  You  must  re- 
main," interposed  the  dean.  "  It  is  not 
meet  that  Mercy  should  know  the  secret 
that  is  ours.  How,  then,  will  y^our  sud- 
den absence  be  explained,  Richard  Hert- 
ford? Let  your  forgiveness  of  others 
extend  to  yourself  and  remain.  God  re- 
quires it  as  your  atonement  to  Mercy, 
as  your  duty  to  tho^  you  love." 

"  So  be  it.    I  will  remain." 

He  stood  silent  a  moment,  and  then 
raising  his  head,  with  a  smile  upon  his 
strong,  sad  face,  he  turned  again  to 
Jolm,  and  said: 

"Jack,  will  you  help  me  to  forget — 
some  tilings  that  I  have  said  ?  " 

Then  the  two  men  clajsped  hands 
again  silently.  Only  their  earnest  eyes 
expressed  that  which  clamored  for  ut- 
terance in  the  heart  of  each, 

A  few  moments  later,  after  John  had 
readjusted  his  collar  and  resumed  his 
coat,  they  went  out  from  the  rookery 
together,  and  the  door  was  closed  and 
locked  behind  them,  upon  a  room  that 
was  to  be  henceforth  doubly  sacred  to 
them  all. 

Half  way  up  the  path  towards  the 
house  they  saw,  coming  towards  them, 
a  group  which  sent  a  sudden  thrill 
through  their  hearts. 

Lady  Mercy  %vas  approaching  them. 
In  her  arms  she  bore  little  Agnes.  Be- 
side her  walked  Lord  Archie  Quinlan, 
and  trudging  along  by  his  side,  clinging 
to  two  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  was  the 
sturdy  little  figure  of  Herndon. 

"  There  they  are!  "  exclaimed  Archie; 
and  he  came  forward  hastily,  and,  grasp- 
ing first  one  and  then  another  by  the 
hand  until  he  had  greeted  them  all, 
added: 

"  Was  I  not  right,  Dick?  Isn't  Jack 
the  same  old  Jack  ?  " 

"Just  the  same,  Archie,"  was  the 
smiling  reply.  "He  has  ^not  changed 
a  bit/  " 

And  John  Hertford,  rightful  Earl  of 
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[Ash^on  and  Comringford,  kissed  his  chil- 
dren with  a  new  and  strange  tender- 
ness, and  walked  beside  his  wife  towards 
their  home,  with  a  new  lightness  in  his 
Btep  and  a  perfect  peace  in  his  heart. 


EPILOGUE. 

Theke  is  in  the  life  of  every  man  a 
dsLj  which  may  correctly  be  termed  a 
day  of  fate.  Such  a  day  certainly  came 
into  the  life  of  Richard  Hertford  dur- 
ing the  winter  which  followed  the  reve- 
lations made  in  the  rookery  down  by 
the  brook. 

It  happened  immediately  after  the 
holiday  season,  and  was  the  result  of 
many  talks  between  him  and  the  earl, 
for  as  soon  as  the  strangeness  of  their 
relations  had  worn  off,  they  became  in- 
separable friends  and  constant  compan- 
ions; but  it  was  the  direct  consequence 
of  a  conversation  which  followed  an  an- 
nouncement made  by  Richard  that  he 
intended  to  start  away  again  upon  one 
of  his  endless  voyages  as  soon  as  the 
season  was  sufticientlv  advanced  for  him 
to  do  so. 

Argument  against  this  determination 
on  his  part  was  without  avail,  and  at 
last,  the  earl,  finding  that  nothing  could 
shake  his  cousin's  purpose,  said : 

"  Richard,  since  you  are  determined 
to  go,  there  is  one  thing  which  I  wish 
you  would  do  for  me — something  which 
I  cannot  do  for  myself.  Do  you  think 
you  will  understand  and  appreciate  the 
motive  that  influences  me  when  I  tell 
yon  what  it  is  ?  " 

"  I  think  so.  Jack;  what  is  it? '' 

"  I  have  never  known  and  have  never 
sought  to  know  anything  concerning 
Henry  Hollister  and  his  daughter  Hope, 
since  that  hour  in  the  counting  room 
of  the  bank  when  I  believed  that  I  had 
killed  him  and  had  parted  from  her 
forever.  I  would  have  news  of  them. 
>Vill  you  got  it  for  me  ?  '^ 

Richard  did  not  immediately  reply. 
He  remained  silent  so  long  that  the  earl 
looked  upon  him  in  surprise,  believing 
that  he  might  have  bet^n  misjudged;  but 
he  awaited  tlie  response  to  his  question 
without  further  remark,  and  at  last  it 
came. 

"  Tell  me  just  what  you  wish  me  to 
do/*  said  Richard. 


"  I  wish  you  would  go  to  New  York, 
spend  some  time  there,  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Hope  and  her  father — or, 
rather,  of  Henry  Hollister  and  his 
daughter,  and  then  write  to  me  about 
them.  You  know  that  my  original  iden- 
tity is  forever  buried  in  the  grave  with 
my  brother  in  Borneo — ^that  grave 
which  I  know  it  is  your  intention  to 
visit  before  your  next  trip  is  completed. 
I  can  never  be  made  known  to  the  Hol- 
listers  as  the  same  man  who  spent  his 
boyhood  and  young  manhood  in  their 
home;  I  must. remain  dead  to  them  for- 
ever, but  I  would  be  less  than  a  man 
if  I  did  not  hope  to  know  something 
concerning  them — did  I  voluntarily  re- 
main in  ignorance  of  everything  con- 
nected with  them. 

^  I  loved  Henry  Hollister  as  I  would 
have  loved  my  own  father  had  I  ever 
been  permitted  to  know  him;  I  loved 
Hoj)e  with  all  the  ardor  of  my  youth; 
I  love  her  now,  just  as  1  loved  her  when 
I  wore  knickerbockers  and  she  was  in 
short  dresses — as  a  brother  loves  a  dear 
sister.  I  need  not  assure  you  that  there 
is  not  a  thought  in  my  soul  concern- 
ing her  which  does  not  purify,  aug- 
ment, and  exalt  the  love  that  I  bear  for 
my  wife;  I " 

"  Hush,  Jack.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
you  to  say  such  things." 

"IJcnow  that,  Dick;  but  I  wish  you 
to  understand  just  why  I  wish  you  to 
do  this  thing  for  me." 

"  I  understand  it  now,  better  than 
you  could  explain  it  to  me,  so  there 
is  no  need  for  words," 

"  Then  you  will  do  what  I  ask  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  I  had  not  thought  of 
refnsing." 

"  That  is  like  your  generous  heart, 
Dick.  You  know  that  Henry  Hollister 
and  my  father  were  classmates  at  Ox- 
ford, and  that  the  kind  old  banker  re- 
membered his  friend  sufficiently  well  to 
bestow  his  name  upon  the  foundling  dis- 
covered upon  his  doorstep,  little  dream- 
ing that  he  was  naming  the  child  for 
its  own  father.  I  know  Henry  Hollis- 
ter s  hospitable  ways.  You  will  be 
invited  to  his  home.  You  will  meet 
Ho|)e;  doubtless  she  is  married  ere  this; 
but  if  you  do  not  meet  her  you  will  hear 
of  her,  and  when  I  know  that  she  is 
happy  and  o<)ntente4l,  1  shall  feol  that 
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the  last  shadow  has  departed  from  my 
life.    Will  you  do  all  this?" 

"  Yes/' 

'^  Thank  you,  Richard.  There  is  only 
one  reservation  that  I  would  make  in 
what  you  are  to  do.  I  would  request 
that  there  be  no  mention  of  the  name 
of  John  Ash  ton,  unless,  indeed,  you  feel 
that  you  are  empowered  to  convince 
them  in  some  way  that  he  is  dead." 

Shortly  after  the  New  Year,  Richard 
Hertford  sailed  for  New  York.  He  ar- 
rived in  the  morning,  and  that  same 
afternoon  called  upon  the  banker,  who 
was  still  vigorous  and  full  of  that  un- 
yielding energy  which  had  made  him 
a  successful  business  man;  and  when 
Henry  HoUister  learned  the  name  of 
his  caller,  and  knew  who  he  was,  the 
Englishman  found  awaiting  him  a  wel- 
come such  as  he  had  never  received 
before. 

The  banker  made  him  his  guest  on 
the  spot,  sweeping  away  every  objection 
which  Hertford  could  offer,  in  that 
blunt,  hearty  way  of  his,  which  afforded 
no  opportunity  for  argument.  His  bag- 
gage was  reclaimed  from  the  hotel 
where  it  had  been  sent,  and  before  sun- 
down he  was  standing  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  Hollister  mansion,  with  the 
right  hand  of  Hope  Hollister  clasped 
in  his  own. 

He  uttered  some  commonplace 
phrases  about  being  happy  to  make  her 
acquaintance,  vaguely  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  his  utterances  were  mere  plati- 
tudes, and  that  he  was  experiencing  a 
thrill  such  as  he  had  never  known  be- 
fore, not  even  when  he  parted  with 
Jlercy  Covington  for  the  last  time  be- 
fore he  went  away  into  the  wilderness 
in  order  that  his  cousin  Jack  might  win 
her. 

That  is  how  it  happened  to  be  his  day 
of  fate — and  hers. 

He  had  intended  to  remain  a  week  at 
the  most  in  New  York;  but  the  week 
lengthened  into  a  month,  and  the 
month  into  two  more,  before  he  decided 
that  he  must  go;  and  then  he  went  to 
Henry  Hollister  and  told  him  that  he 
had  decided  to  take  a  companion  with 
him  in  the  future,  and  that  his  daugh- 
ter Hope  had  consented,  subject  to  his 
approval,  to  accompany  him. 

During  his  stfiy  at  the  home  of  the 


Hollisters  he  had  sent  frequent  letters 
to  the  earl,  and  an  extract  from  one  of 
them,  written  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture from  America,  speaks  for  itself: 

We  are  to  be  married  tomorrow  morning,  at 
ten.  The  wedding  will  be  a  quiet  one,  at  the  house ; 
we  both  preferred  it  so,  and  at  noon  we  sail  for 
Gibraltar  on  the  Kaiser  Wilheim  II.  Within  a  few 
months — ^I  cannot  now  fix  the  time — we  will  arrive 
in  England,  and  with  yonr  permission  I  shall  bring 
Hope  straight  to  the  Hall ;  and  I  shall  take  the  li^ 
erty  of  advising  her  father  of  the  time  of  oir  arrival 
and  inviting  him  to  meet  ns  there.  Hope  has  re- 
lated to  me  the  story  of  John  Ashton,  so  far  as  it 
concerned  her.  She  loved  him  very  dearly,  and  she 
loves  his  memory  now,  for  she  is  convinced  that  he 
is  dead.  Her  father  has  never  mentioned  the  name 
to  me,  and  of  course  never  will  do  so.  It  is  a 
strange  destiny,  Jack,  that  has  come  to  yon  and  to 
me,  for  we  each  have  for  onr  wife  a  woman  who 
was  once  beloved  by  the  other.  ...  All  this 
will  do  away  with  the  last  shadow  that  shrouded 
your  life,  but  there  is  one  that  hangs  over  me  still, 
and  I  shall  not  die  until  it  is  dispelled.  I  refer  to 
the  mystery  which  surrounds  the  fate  of  your 
brother.  It  is  a  task  that  I  have  given  myself,  to 
discover  who  and  what  it  was  that  called  him  out 
that  night,  what  it  was  that  injured  him  so  that  he 
wandered  away,  an  imbecile,  ultimately  to  die  in 
that  blistering  Bomean  hell ;  and  yet  I  cannot  help 
doubting  that  I  will  ever  know  more  than  I  know 
now,  which  is  nothing.  Had  his  life  been  less  per- 
fect than  it  was,  had  his  character  not  always  been 
above  and  beyond  reproach,  I  should  adhere  to  my 
original  idea  that  it  was  the  result  of  the  jealousy 
of  a  woman.  Ah,  well !  I  am  too  happy  to  dwell 
upon  the  subject  now.  I  know  that  I  have  your 
blessing  in  this  new  happiness  that  has  come  to  me, 
and  Dean  Douglass  would  assure  me  that  the  hand 
of  God  has  directed  it  all ;  if  that  is  true,  then  I 
thank  God  with  all  my  heart.    .    .    . 

I  have  neglected  to  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  a 
photograph  of  John  Ash  ton,  taken  about  a  month 
before  he  left  New  York,  and  I  must  confess  that 
Hope  was  correct  when  she  informed  me  that  he 
might  have  been  my  own  brother,  some  years 
younger.  Ashton  wore  his  beard  as  I  do  mine,  and 
there  certainly  is  a  strong  resemblance.  If  you 
should  raise  a  beard  I  think  we  should  resemble 
each  other. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  when  an- 
other Christmastide  arrived,  Hertford 
Hall  became  the  center  of  a  strangely 
reunited  group,  for  gathered  around 
the  Yule  log  that  burned  and  glowed 
in  the  great  fireplace  were  the  principal 
characters  of  this  strange  history,  and 
in  the  background,  constantly  watchful 
for  the  comfort  of  everybody  save  liim- 
self,  was  Robert,  hale,  hearty,  compla- 
cently content. 

There  had  been  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  meeting  between  Hope  Hertford 
and  the  earl.  If,  vaguely,  he  reminded 
her  of  one  who  was  dead,  she  made  no 
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comment,  nor  gave  the  matter  more 
than  a  reflective  thought;  it  is  an  ex- 
perience sufficiently  common  to  see  in 
one  person  characteristics  or  features 
which  bring  to  mind  memories  of  an- 
other. The  earl  made  no  sign  that  he 
had  ever  seen  her  before;  still,  there 
was  an  added  gladness  in  his  heart  when 
he  encountered  her  and  knew  beyond  a 
doubt  that  she  had  found  supreme  hap- 
piness in  her  union  with  Richard  Hert- 
ford. 

Mercy  referred  to  the  subject  once, 
and  then  dismissed  it  forever. 

**Is  this  the  Hope  HoUister  whom 
you  knew,  or  thought  you  knew,  during 
that  year  of  forgetfulness?^*  she  asked 
her  husband;  and  he  answered. 

"Yes;  she  is  the  same,  buL  dhe  does 

not  recognize  me." 

«  «  «  ♦ 

Two  years  later,  also  at  Christmas- 
tide,  the  same  party  was  again  gathered 
at  the  Hall,  and  with  them  a  number  of 
invited  guests  from  the  country  round. 
The  great  ballroom  of  the  Hall  had  been 
thrown  open;  a  roaring  fire  gleamed  in 
the  massive  chimney;  children  romped 
upon  the  floor;  a  decorated  tree  glis- 
tened and  groaned  beneath  its  weight 
of  presents;  the  guests  were  gathered 
in  groups  watching  the  children  at  their 
sports,  and  the  atmosphere  was  filled 
with  joy  and  enchantment,  when  old 
Robert  made  his  appearance  and  ap- 
proached his  master. 

Half  way  across  the  room  he  paused, 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then,  retra- 
cing his  steps,  went  to  Richard  Hertford 
and  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

Hertford  started  perceptibly,  hesi- 
tated an  instant,  and  then  followed  Rob- 
ert from  the  room. 

Neither  spoke  until  they  were  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  house,  and  then  Rob- 
ert paused. 

"  Can  it  be  the  same,  Mr.  Richard  ?  " 
he  asked  anxiously. 

'^  Without  doubt.  Where  is  he?  "  was 
the  instant  reply. 

"  It  was  a  man  before;  it  is  a  woman 
this  time,  sir,"  said  Robert. 

"  Was  the  message  given  in  just  the 
same  manner?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  precisely.  She  said:  '  Tell 
him  that  his  friend  Tom  wishes  to  see 
him;  he  will  understand.'     I  nearly 


fainted  with  fright,  sir,  and  I  thought 
it  best  to  go  to  you  instead  of  taking  the 
message  to  Mr*  Jack." 

"  Quite  right,  Robert ;  quite  right.  It 
is  much  better  that  I  should  see  this 
person.    You  say  that  it  is  a  woman?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Where  is  she  ?  " 

"At  the  east  door.  Shall  I  accom- 
pany you,  sir?" 

"  No;  I  will  go  alone." 

"  You  will  be  cautious,  sir.  Do  not, 
I  pray  you,  forget  what  happened  to 
Mr.  Jack  when,  on  the  evening  of  his 
wedding  reception,  he  was  summoned 
from  us  in  the  same  manner." 

"  I  will  not  forget.  Wait  here  for  me, 
Robert." 

The  old  man  bowed,  and  Richard 
Hertford  turned  and  went  out  alone 
into  the  night,  his  heart  beating  strange- 
ly, for  he  felt  that  the  mystery  which 
had  seemed  to  be  beyond  solution  was 
about  to  be  explained  at  last. 

Before  he  opened  the  door  he  re- 
mained a  moment  in  the  darkened  hall- 
way, the  better  to  accustom  his  eyes  to 
the  gloom  without,  for  he  did  not  know 
what  he  had  to  face;  then  he  opened  the 
door  suddenly  and  stepped  outside,  clos- 
ing it  behind  him. 

There  was  a  figure  there  confronting 
him — the  figure  of  a  woman;  but  when 
he  appeared  she  started  back  with  a 
low  cry,  and  he,  without  hesitation, 
sprang  forward  and  seized  the  woman 
by  the  wrist,  for  she  had  raised  one  arm 
and  he  saw  that  something  gleamed  in 
her  grasp. 

"^^^lo  are  you,  and  what  do  you 
want?"  he  demanded  coldly,  speaking 
in  a  tone  that  might  not  have  been  over- 
heard a  dozen  feet  away. 

"  Y'ou  are  not  John  Hertford ! "  she 
cried  hoarsely.  "  Why  did  not  he  come? 
I  did  not  send  for  you.  You  are  Rich- 
ard Hertford,  not  John.  '  Where  is 
John?  Why  did  not  he  come  when 
I  sent  for  him.  He  promised  that  he 
would  always  obey  me  when  I  sent  for 
him,  and  he  did  so  once;  but  not  this 
time — ^not  this  time.  Go  back  and  send 
him  to  me." 

Instantly  Richard  realized  that  he 
had  to  deal  with  one  who  had  lost  her 
reason,  and,  always  quick  to  think  and 
to  act,  he  replied  calmly: 
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"  He  is  ill.  He  must  see  you  inside. 
Come." 

He  drew  her  towards  the  door,  opened 
it  and  gently  forced  her  to  follow  liini 
into  the  house,  where,  still  exerting  per- 
suasive force,  he  conducted  her  to  a 
deserted  room,  calling  to  Robei:t  as  he 
went. 

"  Stand  here  near  the  door,"  he  said 
to  the  old  servant,  "  and  permit  nobody 
to  enter.  I  will  summon  you  if  it  is 
necessary.^' 

"Where  is  John  Hertford? '^  de- 
manded the  woman  when  they  were 
alone  in  the  room,  with  the  door  closed. 
"  You  said  that  he  would  sec  me  here. 
Is  he  not  coming  ?  " 

"  Presently.  You  will  have  to  talk 
with  me  first.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  you  have  called  upon  him  and  sent 
the  same  message,  is  it  ?  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  other  time?  " 

"Yes;  it  was  long,  very^  long  ago— 
the  night  after  the  wedding.  Oli,  yes; 
I  remember.  It  was  in  London.  I  stood 
outside  and  looked  through  the  win- 
dows BO  long  that  I  got  very  tired.  Then 
a  man  came  along  and  I  made  him  de- 
liver the  message  for  me — and  presently 
John  Hertford  came  out." 

"  What  did  you  do  then?  Y'ou  tried 
to  kill  him,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,^'  she  replied  simply,  as  though 
the  confession  were  a  perfectly  natural 
one.  "  I  tried  to  kill  him,  but  I  did 
not  succeed.  I  would  not  have  done  it 
if  he  had  not  told  me  that  I  must  go 
back  to  the  place  I  hate.  It  was  then, 
while  he  was  holding  me  by  the  arm, 
and  trying  to  call  a  policeman,  that  I 
striick  him.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not 
kill  him,  but  I  shall  do  it  tonight  if 
vou  will  send  him  to  me/' 

"Presently;  you  must  tell  me  all 
about  it  first.  Who  are  you  and  wliy 
do  you  wish  to  kill  John  Hertford? 
Perhaps,  if  you  "v^dll  tell  me  all  about  it, 
I  can  help  you." 

"I  am  Janet  Fairfax,"  replied*  the 
woman.  "  Did  you  never  hear  of  Janet 
Fairfax?  T  should  have  been  John 
Hertford's  mother  if  God  had  been  just 
and  John  Hertford's  father,  the  earl, 
had  been  true.  He  made  me  love  him, 
and  then  he  went  away  and  married  an- 
other woman,  and  I  swore,  and  my 
brother,    the    doctor,    abo    swore,    that 


their  children  should  perish.  Then, 
after  that,  they  came  and  shut  me  up 
in  a  terrible  place  where  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  who  are  mad,  and  I  have  lived 
there  ever  since,  except  when  I  got  away 
from  them  that  other  time  and  now.  It 
was  my  brother  who  shut  me  up,  not 
the  earl.  He  was  kind  and  good  to  me, 
except  that  he  made  me  love  him  and 
then  went  away;  but  he  was  never  as 
bad  as  my  brother,  the  doctor,  thought 
he  was.  That  was  my  fault,  for  I  told 
mv  brother  a  lie,  and  led  him  to  believe 
many  things  that  were  not  true.  Are 
you  going  to  bring  John  Hertford  to 
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Presently.    What  is  that  thing  in 
your  hand  ?  " 

"  A  knife.  I  found  it  in  the  street 
before  I  left  London.  Do  you  think 
that  1  can  kill  him  with  that  ?  ^* 

"  Perhaps.     Let  me  see  it." 

She  gave  it  to  him  obediently,  and  he 
dropped  it  in  one  of  his  pockets. 

"  What  did  you  strike  him  with  that 
other  time?"  Hertford  asked,  still 
speaking  calmly. 

"  It  was  a  piece  of  a  garden  rake  that 
I  stole  from  the  grounds  of  the  house 
where  they  keep  me  a  prisoner.  Will 
you  give  me  back  the  knife  now  ?  '^ 

"  In  a  moment."  Then,  raising  his 
voice,  he  called  Robert. 

"  Ask  Dean  Douglass  to  come  here," 
he  said,  when  Robert  entered  the  room. 
"  Do  it  quietly,  so  that  no  one  may  be 
alarmed." 

The  sound  of  that  name  produced  a 
strange  effect  upon  the  woman,  for  she 
sank  back  upon  a  chair  moaning,  "  Not 
he !  Not  he !  "  The  shawl  which  had 
hitherto  covered  ^  her  head  dropped 
aside,  disclosing  a  profusion  of  hair  as 
M'hite  as  the  snow  on  the  ground  out- 
side and  a  face  that  was  still  strangely 
beautiful,  with  scarcely  a  wrinkle  to 
proclaim  the  number  of  years  that  she 
had  lived. 

*  She  sobbed  on  and  on,  quietly,  until 
the  dean  entered  the  room,  when,  with 
a  wild  cry,  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
started  towards  the  door. 

"  Janet  Fairfax ! "  exclaimed  the 
dean.    "  I  thought  you  were  dead." 

She  turned  then,  with  all  the  fierce- 
ness of  a  tigress,  and  leaped  at  his 
throat,  but  the  strong  arms  of  Richard 
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Hertford  seized  her  and  held  her  mo- 
tionless; and  while  they  stood  thus  there 
came  a  summons  at  the  same  outer  door 
through  which  she  had  entered  the 
house,  and  when  Eohert  opened  it,  he 
was  confronted  by  two  men,  who  ab- 
ruptly announced  that  they  were  in 
search  of  an  escaped  lunatic,  whom  they 
had  tracked  to  that  door. 

She  was  delivered  over  to  them  and 
taken  away,  and  then  Richard  drew  the 
dean  again  into  the  deserted  room. 

"  Tell  me  all  that  you  know/^  he  said. 

*^The  woman  is  Janet  Fairfax,  the 
sister  of  the  doctor  who  stole  the  child. 
I  have  always  been  led  to  believe  that 
she  was  dead,  but  it  seemB  I  was  mis- 
taken.   How  did  she  come  here  ?  ^' 

Bichard  related  all  that  had  taken 
I^ace,  and  then  the  dean  added: 

"I  do  not  believe  my  friend  ever 
really  wronged  this  woman.  She  was  a 
flighty  girl  and  very  beautiful.  The 
old  earl  certainly  paid  her  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  and  when  she  found  that 
it  was  mere  pastime  on  his  part  and 
that  he  had  married  another,  she  made 
charges  which  he  always  assured  me 
were  untrue — and  I  believed  him.  I 
believe  him  still.  It  is  our  duty,  how- 
ever, henceforth  to  see  to  it  that  she  is 
well  cared  for,  and  that  she  never  has  an- 
other opportunity  to  fly  from  her  keep- 
ers. It  was  a  narrow  escape,  Richard. 
If  Jack  had  gone  to  the  door  she  would 
have  struck  him  with  the  knife/- 

"  Yes;  I  am  glad  that  Robert  had  the 
wisdom  to  coftie  to  me  with  the  message. 
But  the  great  mystery  is  solved.  We 
know  now  what  happened  to  my  cousin. 
But  who  is,  or  was,  the  man  Tom  to 
whom  that  mysterious  message  re- 
ferred?'' 


"  Ah !  I  had  forgotten.  When  Janet 
Fairfax  was  a  child  her  father  and 
brother  nicknamed  her  *  Tommy.'  The 
name  clung  to  her,  and  by  her  intimates 
she  was  frequently  called  Tom.  With- 
out doubt,  our  lost  John  knew  about 
that  past,  and  did  understand  that 
friend  Tom  was  no  other  than  Janet 
Fairfax." 

Within  the  ancient  mausoleum  which 
adjoins  the  chapel  of  Hertford  Hall 
there  is  a  sealed  tomb  which  bears  the 
following  inscription: 


BAORBD  TO  THE  HEMOBT 


OF  OlO;  WHO  WAS 


LOVED  AND  LOST, 


Richard  Hertford  has  explained  its 
presence  there  by  the  statement  that 
Incased  therein  are  the  remains  of  one 
who  was  his  companion  during  that  ter- 
rible time  in  Borneo,  when  they  were 
both  slaves  to  a  horde  of  savages.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first  year  .of  his 
married  life  he  went  again  to  that  in- 
hospitable country,  accompanied  by  a 
strong  guard,  found  the  grave  of  the 
lost  earl,  and  conveyed  the  remains  to 
England;  so  that,  after  aU,  the  victim 
of  the  sins  of  his  father  rested  beside 
him  in  the  family  tomb  at  Hertford 
Hall. 

Later,  when  a  son  was  bom  to  Rich- 
ard and  Hope,  it  received  the  name  of 
HoUister,  so  that  Herndon  and  HoUis- 
ter  Hertford  grew  to  manhood  side  by 
side,  as  Richard  and  John  had  done  be- 
fore them. 


THE   END. 


THE  SILVERN  STOB. 

0  HKART  of  mine,  we  shoukfai't 

Worry  8o! 
What  we've  missed  of  calm  we  couldn't 

Have,  you  know! 
What  weVe  met  of  stormy  pain 
And  of  sorrow's  driving  rain. 
We  can  better  meet  again 

If  it  blow. 
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A  PANIC  IN  SUMMER  BOARDERS. 


BY  FREDERICK  R.  BURTON. 

The  strange  goings  on  in  a  farmhouse  that  had  been  thrown  open  to  city  guests,  doings  in 
which  a  certain  little  god  reported  to  be  blind  contrived  to  see  his  way  pretty  clearly. 


"OEEMS  to  me  I  never  did  see  so 
O  many  leaves  mixed  in  a  quart  of 
huckleberries  before,"  said  Mrs.  Hap- 
good,  with  a  sigh  that  betokened  fatigue 
and  impatience  richly  alloyed  with 
resignation.  **  I  declare  for  it,  Jimmy 
Morgan  is  the  most  carelessest  berry 
picker  in  all  Sawyerville." 

The  good  lady  bent  with  new  deter- 
mination over  her  task,  seeming  to  find 
in  it  an  analogy  to  the  general  situation 
which  beset  her  and  taxed  her  ingenuity 
and  resources.  Hard  times  were  upon 
Sawyerville,  and  especially  heavy  were 
the  burdens  they  imposed  upon  the 
Hapgoods,  mother  and  daughter. 

"  I  s'pose  I  ought  to  be  thankful," 
mused  Mrs.  Hapgood,  "  that  Miss  Ber- 
wick has  come  to  stay  with  us  for  the 
whole  summer;  but,  laws  me!  one 
boarder,  after  all,  is  only  an  aggravation. 
You\e  got  to  spend  full  as  much  as  Miss 
Berwick  pays  to  keep  the  table  up,  so 
there^s  nothing  left  for  other  expenses. 
If  we  could  only  get  one  more !  ^Twould 
cost  only  a  little  mite  more  for  two  than 
it  does  for  one,  and  then  there'd  be  some 
saving.  But  wherever  is  that  other 
boarder  to  rise  up  from,  I'd  like  to 
know? '' 

''Mis'  Hapgood!  Say,  Mis'  Hap- 
good!'' 

The  voice  came  from  somewhere  out 
of  doors — away  down  by  the  gate,  she 
guessed — and  she  set  her  bowl  of  berries 
on  the  table  and  hastened  to  the  door. 

Homer  Tucker,  a  neighbor  who  lived 
up  the  road  a  piece,  had  halted  his  wag- 
on just  in  front  of  the  house. 

"  Evenin',  Mis'  Hapgood,"  he  said,  "  I 
didn't  drive  in,  'cause  I'm  in  a  tarnation 
hurry.  I've  got  a  letter  for  ye.  It's  got 
a  special  delivery  stamp  onto  it,  an'  as 
our  post  office  don't  sport  no  messen- 
gers, the  postmaster  asked  me  to  fetch  it 
up  to  ye.  Prob'ly  it  must  be  somethin' 
vouVe  in  a  hurrv  about,  ain't  it?" 


"Land  sakes,  Homer!"  and  Mrs. 
Hapgood  hurried  down  the  short  walk 
between  the  hollyhocks  and  roses  to  the 
road.  "  I  can't  tell  mor'n  you.  I'm  reel 
obliged." 

"  Hope  'tain't  nothin'  bad,  Mis'  Hap- 
good; if  you  need  any  help  you  know 
where  to  send  for  it.  Like  as  not,  Lu- 
cindy'U  come  over  after  supper." 

Neighbor  Tucker  drove  on,  and  Mrs. 
Hapgood  returned  to  her  kitchen,  where 
she  inspected  the  unfamiliar,  fine  writ- 
ing upon  the  envelope  before  she  opened 
it. 

''  Can't  think  who  'tis,"  she  mur- 
mured; "  looks  like  a  lady's  hand.  Per- 
haps  " 

The  hope  that  rose  within  her  was  so 
keen  that  it  set  her  heart  in  a  flutter, 
and  her  hands  shook  as  she  tore  off  an 
end  of  the  envelope. 

Her  voice  was  tremulous,  too,  when,  a 
moment  later,  she  called  to  her  daugh- 
ter, but  it  was  not  with  disappointment. 
Hope  realized  nearly  choked  her  utter- 
ance. 

"  Lucy !  Liicy !  We've  got  another 
boarder ! " 

From  the  sitting  room,  where  she  had 
been  busy  mending,  Lucy  Hapgood  came 
hurrying  to  the  kitchen. 

She  was  a  splendid  example  of  the 
sturdy  young  womanhood  that  comes  to 
superb  development  upon  the  unwilling 
soil  of  New  England.  There  was  the 
brown  of  good  health  upon  her  cheeks 
and  the  vigor  of  youtli  in  her  every 
movement.  In  her  eyes — the  mother 
seemed  to  see  something  there  that 
should  not  be,  for  the  hand  holding  the 
letter  dropped  to  her  side  and  she  said 
abruptly,  "  Lucy,  you've  been  crying." 

The  girl  undertook  no  deception. 

"No  matter,"  she  said  quietly;  "a 
new  boarder  is  good  news.  Let  me  see 
the  letter,  please." 

With  a  doubtful  glance  at  the  evi- 
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dences  of  recent  weeping,  Mrs.  Hapgood 
handed  the  letter  to  her  daughter.  Lucy 
took  one  hasty  glance  at  it  and  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  of  disappointment, 
"  It^B  another  woman !  " 

^*  Why  not,  Lucy  ?  Seems  to  me  it 
will  be  so  much  nicer,  for  the  two  will 
be  company  for  each  other.** 

"Miss  Berwick  doesn't  seem  to  lack 
company,"  said  Lucy,  with  such  a  trace 
of  bitterness  that  Mrs.  Hapgood  won- 
dered suddenly  if  it  were  not  easy  to 
guess  what  had  caused  the  recent  tears. 

Too  wise  to  say  anything  then,  she 
waited,  and  presently  Lucy  asked, 
"What  do  you  make  out  this  name, 
mother?  *' 

"The  first  name  is  Frances,  clear 
enough,  isn't  it  ? ''  said  the  elder  woman. 

"  And  the  middle  initial,"  said  Lucy, 
"is  N,  I  should  think.  But  this  last 
name — ^I  never  saw  anything  like  it." 

Together  they  bent  their  heads  over 
the  letter,  trying  to  decipher  the  signa- 
ture. They  decided  that  it  might  be 
Trenham,  but  it  might  be  something 
else  just  as  well,  for  the  hand  that  had 
seemed  so  beautifully  plain  in  the  body 
of  the  letter  developed  marvelous  eccen- 
tricity after  the  "  Yours  truly." 

The  letter  ran  as  follows: 

Rev.  Mr.  Brown  tells  me  that  you  have  room  for 
another  boarder  for  the  summer,  and  he  speaks  so 
highly  of  yon  and  your  house  that  I  have  decided 
not  to  look  further.  I  am  m  need  of  immediato 
change  and  rest  I  cannot  see  why  any  time 
should  be  wasted  in  correspondence,  for  Mr.  Brown 
has  satined  me  with  regs^  to  you,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  speak  well  enough  of  me  if  you 
care  to  refer  to  him.  So  I  will  come  right  on.  I 
shall  take  the  noon  train  from  Boston,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  time  table,  should  bring  me  to  Saw* 
yerville  a  little  aftor  six.  And  if  it  is  not  too 
much  inconvenience,  you  might  meet  me  there  with 
a  wagon  for  my  trunk. 

"  She'll  want  a  hearty  supper  after 
her  long  journey  in  the  cars,"  said  Mrs. 
Hapgood,  "  and  I  shall  be  real  glad  to 
get  it  for  her.  I  declare  it  does  take 
such  a  burden  from  my  mind !  Don't  it 
make  you  feel  better,  Lucy  ?  *' 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  girl,  in  rather 
a  dry  tone.  "  Of  course  I'll  drive  down 
to  the  station  to  meet  her,  and  I'll  take 
her  letter  with  me.  I'll  show  it  to  every 
lone  female  that  gets  off  the  train  and 
say,  ^  See  here,  did  you  write  that  ? '  and 
when  I  find  one  who  pleads  guilty,  FU 
take  possession  of  her." 

11  A 


While  she  was  speaking,  the  girl's 
spirits  rose,  and  she  ended  with  a  laugh 
that  brought  a  happy  smile  to  her 
mother's  wan  face,  and  an  echo,  appar- 
ently, from  without  the  house;  for 
Lucy's  laughter  was  followed  by  some- 
thing like  it  in  a  high  soprano  pitch, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  a  deep  bass 
chuckle;  and  at  the  sound  the  girl's 
mirth  died  away,  and  the  face  she 
turned  quickly  from  her  mother  was 
somber  with  resentment. 

"There's  Miss  Berwick  now,*'  said 
Mrs.  Hapgood,  "  and  Mr.  Murray  is  with 
her.  They  went  out  for  a  walk  together, 
didn't  they  ?  " 

"  I  believe  they  did,"  Lucy  responded, 
w^ith  a  fine  show  of  indifference;  "I'll 
harness  up  at  once  and  go  down  to  the 
village.  There'll  be  some  things  to  get 
at  the  store.  You  and  Miss  Berwick 
have  your  tea  as  usual.  I'll  take  mine 
with  Miss,  or  Mrs.  Trenham,  if  that's 
her  name." 

"  I  kind  of  hope  it's  Mrs.,"  murmured 
Mrs.  Hapgood,  as  her  daughter  left  the 
kitchen  and  went  to  the  barn. 

The  mother  had  guessed  aright.  The 
secret  tears,  the  assumption  of  indiffer- 
ence, this  wholly  unnecessary  retreat 
before  the  incoming  boarder  and  Mr. 
Murray,  were  but  the  symptoms  of  un- 
utterable torture  that  only  a  girl  can 
feel  when  she  imagines,  however  mis- 
takenly, that  she  has  been  supplanted 
by  another  of  her  own  sex. 

Miss  Berwick  and  Mr.  Murray,  with 
that  easy  familiarity  that  prevaUs  in  a 
farmhouse,  went  straight  to  the  kitchen. 

"  A  new  boarder's  coming,"  said  Mrs. 
Hapgood,  almost  excitedly.  "  Shell  be 
here  on  the  evening  train.  Lucy's  going 
down  to  meet  here  now.  We  couldn't 
quite  make  out  her  name.  Miss  Berwick, 
but  I  s'pose  she'll  tell  us  soon  enough, 
and  then  prob'ly  her  writing  will  look 
plain  as  print.  I  hope  you'll  like  her. 
Miss  Berwick ;  she  ought  to  be  good  com- 
pany for  you  in  this  lonely  place." 

"  I'm  sure  I  hope  she'll  be  agreeable," 
replied  Miss  Berwick,  "and  I'm  very 
glad  on  your  account,  Mrs.  Hapgood." 

A  sharp  contrast  to  Lucy  was  this 
boarder.  Her  white,  smooth  skin,  with 
the  verv  faintest  suffusion  of  red,  and 
unmarked  bv  sunburn  or  freckles,  was 
as  clear  an  indication  of  city  breeding  as 
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were  her  tasteful  dress  and  cultivated 
manners.  You  would  never  discredit 
your  judgment  by  proclaiming  that 
Lucy's  complexion  was  coarse,  her  gown 
unbecoming,  or  her  manners  uncouth; 
but  there  was  a  difference,  the  difference 
between  the  refined,  easy  life  of  the  city 
bred  woman  and  the  necessarily  toil- 
some one  of  the  country;  and  whether 
this  difference  lay  to  the  advantage  of 
the  one  or  the  other  would  have  to  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  individual  taste. 

For  a  certainty,  there  could  be  small 
wonder  if  Mr.  Charles  Murray,  the  high 
school  teacher  in  Sawyerville,  should 
prefer  the  woman  of  higher  education 
and  exquisite  breeding. 

"I  congratulate  you  with  all  my 
heart,  Mrs.  Hapgood,''  said  Mr.  Murray, 
"  Has  Lucy  gone  yet  ? '' 

"  She  just  went  out  to  the  barn  to 
harness  up." 

"  Perhaps  I  can  help  her/'  and  bow- 
ing his  excuses  to  Miss  Berwick,  the 
schoolmaster  departed. 

Lucy's  cheeks  flushed  as  she  saw  liim 
coming,  and  she  did  her  bravest  to  seem 
indifferent. 

"  I  thought  you  might  like  me  to  lielp 
you,  Lucy,"  he  said. 

"I've  harnessed  the  horse  too  often 
to  need  any  lessons,"  she  responded 
sharply;  "and,  besides " 

"  Besides  what  ?  "  he  asked,  when  she 
paused. 

"  I'm  afraid  Miss  Berwick  will  be 
lonesome,"  she  snapped. 

"  Now,  Lucy,"  he  said  appeaUngly, 
"  it  may  not  be  exactly  dignified,  but  I 
can't  help  reminding  you  how  you've 
made  me  suffer " 

"  Can't  a  girl  look  at  a  man  without 
your  being  jealous?  "  she  interrupted. 

"  I  hope  80,"  he  responded  with  pa- 
tient good  humor.  "  And  may  not  a 
man  look  at  a  girl- 
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I'm  not  jealous! " 

"  No,  no;  of  course  you're  not;  excuse 
me  for  suggesting  it." 

Miss  Lucy  said  nothing,  and  after  a 
pause  Mr.  Murray  asked,  "  May  I  ride 
dawn  to  the  village  with  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  in  an  unyield- 
ing tone,  and  he  climbed  to  the  wagon 
seat  beside  her. 

Theirs  was  a  silent  journey.  It  was 
one    of    those    unhappy    cases    where 


estrangement  had  arisen  between  ac- 
knowledged lovers.  The  girl  was 
unhappy,  the  man  piqued.  Both  longed 
to  speak,  and  neither  could  command 
the  right  words  to  break  the  miserable 
spell.  • 

When  the  evening  train  came  in,  Lucy 
sat  in  the  wagon  by  the  station  platform 
looking  vainly  for  Miss  Trenham. 
While  thus  engaged  she  was  a  bit 
startled  by  the  sound  of  a  masculine 
voice  upon  the  platform  beside  her. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  it  said,  "  the 
baggageman  tells  me  that  you  are  Miss 
Hapgood.  I  hope  you're  looking  for 
me." 

Lucy  stared  at  him  with  wide  open 
eyes  and  parted  lips.  He  was  a  young 
man,  faultlessly  dressed — at  least,  so  it 
seemed  to  her — and  good  looking,  even 
though  it  might  be  admitted  that  his 
face  was  almost  too  somber,  not  to  say 
sad,  to  be  called  attractive. 

"  I — I'm  looking  for  a  lady,*'  she 
stammered. 

"  Ah  1  "  he  responded,  with  a  shade  of 
disappointment,  "  I  suppose  I  must  be 
mistaken.  Perhaps  there  is  some  other 
Hapgood  family  on  the  lookout  for  me," 
and  he  turned  away. 

"  Wait !  "  exclaimed  Lucy.  "  Did  you 
write  this  ?  "  and  she  held  up  the  letter 
with  the  blind  signature. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  of  relief, 
"  that's  my  writing." 

Lucy  blushed  furiously  and  stared 
hard  at  the  letter. 

"  I  think  I  see  how  it  is,"  he  continued 
easily;  "my  name  is  Pi-ancis  N.  Tren- 
ham. I  presume  I  neglected  to  dot  the 
I  in  my  first  name,  and  so  you  thought  it 
was  a  lady ^" 

"  It  looks  like  a  woman's  writing." 

"  That  is  my  misfortune,  I  suppose, 
but  I  hope  it  will  not  bar  me  from  your 
house." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Lucy  hastily;  "  I  have 
no  doubt  mother  will  be  glad  to  see  you. 
I  hope  you'll  excuse  our  mistake." 

"  Of  course.  It  is  of  no  consequence." 

The  baggageman  came  up  just  then 
with  Mr.  Trenham's  trunk,  and  Lucy's 
embarrassment  was  somewhat  relieved 
by  the  attention  the  new  arrival  paid  to 
the  bestowal  of  his  effects  upon  the  wag- 
on. Then  he  got  in  beside  her  and  slie 
drove  home. 
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She  could  not  overcome  her  confusion 
sufficiently  to  be  at  ease  with  him,  al- 
though he  talked  pleasantly  and  freely 
on  such  subjects  as  were  suggested  by 
things  they  saw  on  the  way.  Mr.  Tren- 
ham  introduced  himself  to  Mrs.  Hap- 
good  when  they  reached  the  house,  and 
speedily  relieved  Lucy  of  any  embarrass- 
ment on  account  of  her  error. 

He  himself  lifted  his  trunk  from  the 
wagon  and  set  it  in  the  hall.  Then  he 
followed  Mrs.  Hapgood  to  the  dining- 
room  and  attacked  the  supper  with  evi- 
dent gusto. 

'*  Lucy'U  be  right  in/*  said  the  good 
lady,  bustling  about  to  pour  his  tea  and 
put  everything  he  could  wish  in  his 
reach,  ^*  Miss  Berwick  and  I  had  our 
supper  at  the  usual  hour.  We  thought 
it  would  be  better  not  to  wait.*^ 

**  Quite  right/'  said  Mr. .  Trenham 
courteously;  "  you  must  never  make  any 
diflference  in  your  arrangements  on  my 
account/' 

*  He  had  put  down  his  knife  and  fork 
and  was  looking  absently  across  the 
table. 

"Perhaps  you'd  like  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter/' suggested  Mrs.  Hapgood  nervously. 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  he  returned,  with 
something  like  a  start.  "  I  am  well  sup- 
plied. You  said  you  took  your  supper 
at  the  usual  hour,  I  believe." 

"  Yes,  half  past  five.  I  suppose  that's 
early  for  city  people;  Miss  Berwick  said 
it  was,  but  she  seemed  to  get  used  to  it 
quickly." 

"  That  should  not  be  difficult."  He 
was  bending  over  his  plate  and  appar- 
ently very  much  engaged  with  his  eat- 
ing. "  So  Miss  Berwick  is  from  the  city, 
is  she  ?  " 

"  Yes,  from  Boston.  She's  our  other 
boarder.  It  would  be  real  nice  if  you 
happened  to  know  her,  though  Boston  is 
such  a  big  place,  I  s'pose  it  isn't  likely. 
Her  first  name  is  Gertrude." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  after  which 
Mr.  Trenham  said  in  a  low  voice,  "I 
don't  think  I  have  the  pleasure  of  Miss 
Berwick's  acquaintance." 

Lucy  came  in  before  the  new  boarder 
had  finished,  and  Mrs.  Hapgood  left  her 
with  him,  for  she  heard  a  light  knocking 
on  the  floor  overhead,  indicating  that 
Miss  Berwick  wanted  something. 

"For  the  land's  sake.  Miss  Berwick, 


what  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Hap- 
good the  moment  she  entered  the  first 
boarder's  room. 

Miss  Berwick  looked  positively  ill,  so 
deep  was  the  distress  written  upon  her 
face. 

"  There  is  nothing  serious  the  matter, 
I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Hapgood,"  was  the 
young  lady's  labored  response,  "but, 
sorry  as  I  am  to  disappoint  you,  I  must 
leave  by  the  first  train  in  the  morning." 

Mrs.  Hapgood  sank  into  a  chair  with 
a  gasp. 

"  I  am  dreadful  sorry/'  she  said  slow- 
ly. "I  ain't  used  to  taking  boarders, 
but  I've  done  the  best " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of,"  in- 
terrupted Miss  Berwick,  "  and  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  to  go,  but  I  inust  go  as 
early  as  possible.  Will  you  have  the 
wagon  ready  to  take  my  trunk  to  the 
first  train?  You  needn't  trouble  to  get 
me  an  early  breakfast." 

"  Yes,  I'll  have  the  wagon  ready  for 
you  and  you  shall  have  breakfast,  too," 
responded  Mrs.  Hapgood  wearily.  "  I'll 
send  Lucy  up  to  help  you  pack  your 
trunk  as  soon  as  she  has  had  her  sup- 
per." 

The  good  woman  called  Lucy  from 
the  table  to  give  her  the  melancholy 
information  in  the  sitting  room,  and  the 
girl,  having  no  further  appetite,  went 
up  stairs  at  once  to  help  Miss  Berwick. 

When  Mrs.  Hapgood  returned  to  the 
diningroom  she  found  that  Mr.  Tren- 
ham had  finished  and  had  gone  into  the 
yard  between  the  house  and  barn  to 
smoke.  He  paced  back  and  forth  there 
until  Ictog  after  darkness  had  gathered. 

The  dishes  were  done  up  and  Lucy 
was  still  assisting  Miss  Berwick,  when 
the  second  boarder  came  in. 

"  Mrs.  Hapgood/'  he  said  abruptly, "  I 
am  exceedingly  sorry,  but  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  leave  you  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  believe  there  is  a  train  at  six,  and 
I'll  take  that,  if  you  please." 

Poor  Mrs.  Hapgood !  She  could  think 
of  no  protest  to  utter,  and  to  her  pa- 
thetic glance  of  inquiry,  Mr.  Trenham 
hastened  to  reply  with  assurance  that 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  house, 
table,  or  locality.  Circumstances  sim- 
ply compelled  him  to  depart.  He  re- 
gretted, etc.,  etc.,  and  at  length  went 
to  the  room  that  had  been  assiguod  him. 
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Lucy  learned  the  dismal  news  about 
the  impending  departure  of  tlie  second 
boarder  before  she  went  to  bed,  and  it 
was  altogether  a  sorrowful  girl  who 
drove  from  the  barn  early  the  next 
morning  to  take  her  boarders  and  their 
baggage  to  the  railway  station. 

Mr.  Murray  was  coming  in  from  the 
road  when  she  appeared  from  the  barn. 
That  observant,  if  not  altogether  mas- 
terful, young  man  had  recovered  entire- 
ly from  the  tiff  of  the  preceding  day, 
and  there  were  soothing  words  upon  his 
tongue,  but  he  did  not  utter  them. 

Lucy's  face  was  so  sober  that  he  mis- 
interpreted her  feelings,  supposing  that 
she  was  still  angry  with  him,  and,  fool- 
ishly sensitive  himself,  he  remarked,  '^  I 
had  word  from  Miss  Berwick  last  even- 
ing that  she  is  going  away.  I  came  up 
to  bid  her  good  by.*^  And  Lucy,  longing 
for  one  gentle  word,  answered  indiffer- 
ently, ''  Did  you  ? '' 

.  So  these  two  were  yet  far  apart  when 
they  stood  near  the  house  door  prepared 
to  assist  the  departing  boarders  with 
their  baggage. 

Mr.  Trenham  had  breakfasted  in  the 
diningroom,  and  Miss  Berwick  had 
taken  a  cup  of  coffee  in  her  chamber. 
Hearing  the  wagon  in  the  yard,  she 
came  down  the  stairs  just  as  Mr.  Tren- 
ham emerged  from  the  diningroom. 

Both  halted 'with  an  appearance  of 
shock.  Miss  Berwick's  face  flushed  and 
Mr.  Trenham's  paled.  Each  looked  at 
the  other's  waiting  luggage.  Their  eyes 
met  again  and  Miss  Berwick  bit  her 
lip. 

'^You  must  not  let  me  drive  you 
away,  Gertrude — ^I  beg  pardon — Miss 
Berwick,''  said  the  second  boarder,  in  a 
low  voice.  • 

^'  You  are  not  going,  too,  are  you  ?  " 
she  responded.  '^  It  seems  a  shame  that 
these  good  people  should  lose  their  sum- 
mer's income." 

Again  she  looked  at  Mr.  Trenham's 
trunk. 

*^Yes/'  he  said  hesitatingly,  "I  am 


going;  that  is,  I  made  up  my  mind  I 
must  go  as  soon  as  I  learned  that  you 
were  here." 

'*It  doesn't  seem  right,"  she  mur- 
mured, with  equal  hesitation  and  every 
appearance  of  agitation. 

**  Gertrude,"  he  whispered,  stepping 
close  in  front  of  her,  "  you  hid  yourself 
away  from  me.  I  hadn't  the  slightest 
idea  of  where  you  were.  I  was  impelled 
only  by  a  maddening  desire  to  get  away 
from  the  crowd — to  hide  myself.  Don't 
you  think  it  is  our  fate  that  has  brought 
me  to  this  very  spot?  Gertrude,  isn't 
it  better  than  that?  Don't  you  think 
that  love  has  brought  us  together  ?  " 

The  first  boarder  had  averted  her 
eyes.  She  ventured  to  raise  them  now. 
They  were  dimmed  with  tears,  and  she 
fixed  them  with  a  wavering  glance  for 
just  an  instant  upon  his  wistful  face, 
and  then  Lucy  and  the  schoolmaster, 
who  had  been  watching  this  meeting  in 
wonder,  were  overwhelmed  with  sur- 
prise to  see  the  second  boarder  fold  his 
arms  around  the  first  boarder,  while 
Miss  Berwick  pressed  her  face  against 
Mr.  Trenham's  shoulder. 

The  schoolmaster  turned  to  Lucy,  his 
eyes  twinkling  with  joyous  amusement. 

"Doesn't  that  break  down  the  bar- 
riers, dear,  and  clear  away  the  atmos- 
phere?" he  asked. 

She  slipped  her  hand  into  his  by  way 
of  reply  and  turned  her  back  upon  the 
lovers  in  the  doorway.  Murray  fell  in 
beside  her,  but  they  had  taken  only  a 
pace  or  two  when  Mr.  Trenham  called: 

*^  Sorry  to  have  troubled  you.  Miss 
Hapgood,  but  I  don't  think  we  shall 
have  any  use  for  that  wagon  this  morn- 


ing. 


The  long  summer  was  over  before  the 
boarders  required  the  wagon  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  them  to  the  railway 
station,  and  long  before  that  they  had 
become  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trenham,  while 
the  schoolmaster  awaits  serenely  the 
day  when  Lucy  Hapgood  will  be  Mrs. 
jMurray. 


NATURE'S  PALACE. 


What  courts  of  stone  can  match  the  deep  greenwood. 
Where  verdant  oaks  and  maples  spreading  meet, 
With  ferns  and  flowers  and  mosses  for  the  feet. 

And  for  man's  din,  sweet  nature's  solitude  ? 


J 
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BY  WYNN  COMAN. 

Devotion  to  a  trust  with  danger  hard  beset,  being  the  thrilling  experience  of  some  civil  engineers 
in  the  far  West.    Along  a  perilous  path  to  a  strangely  guarded  refuge* 


'*  A  LL  right,  Sheehan;  think  what  you 
t\  please,  you're  chief  here.  But  I 
say  there'll  be  hell  to  pay  if  we  don't 
keep  an  eye  on  that  dago." 

*^Kot,  Tully!''  responded  the  chief 
engineer,  without  looking  up  from  the 
illustrated  paper  he  held ;  "  you  borrow 
trouble  as  easily  as  you  do  money." 

Tullycross  stood  silent,  frowning  into 
the  fire  (evenings  on  the  bluffs  before 
which  stormed  the  great  Columbia  were 
often  nipping);  then  he  clumped  over 
to  the  door  of  the  partition  and  called 
gruflSy,  *'  Those  supplies  come,  Ching?  " 

*'No  come.  Mis'  Tullycloss,"  replied 
the  Chinaman  cheerfully. 

Tullycross  banged  the  door. 

'' Afternoon  train  hasn't  come  yet, 
TuU,"  volunteered  Joyce,  looking  up 
from  the  drafting  table  by  the  west  win- 
dows. 

The  big  fellow  made  no  answer,  but 
stalked  out  and  went  down  the  grassy 
path  which  led  from  the  house  on  the 
bluflE  to  the  quarters  of  the  men  far 
below. 

"  Sometliing's  hothering  Tully,"  ex- 
claimed the  chief,  throwing  aside  his 
paper  and  going  to  the  window. 

*'It's  that  dago  again,"  said  Joyce; 
*'  he's  been  hanging  about  the  men  like 
a  horse  fly  for  .two  or  three  days." 

"Antone?" 

*'  Yes.  I  suppose  because  the  train  is 
late  today,  Tully  sees  some  connection 
there." 

Sheehan  stood  at  the  window,  his 
burly  figure  shutting  out  what  little 
daylight  there  was,  and  watched  Tully- 
cross as  he  disappeared  among  the  shad- 
ows. The  Chinaman  shuffled  in  to  light 
the  big  lamps  scattered  about  the  room, 
then  drew  out  a  round  table  from  one 
comer  and  began  arranging  it  for 
dinner. 

The  square  house  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  bluff  was  the  headquarters  of  six 


of  the  engineers  who  were  at  work  on 
the  government  locks.  Their  sleeping 
quarters  were  on  the  second  floor,  and 
the  first  was  given  over  to  one  huge  liv- 
ing room  with  the  exception  of  an  end 
partitioned  off  for  the  kitchen. 

It  was  an  attractive  place,  the  living 
room,  especially  in  the  glow  from  lamps 
and  fireplace.  The  ceiling  beams  were 
strung  with  Indian  baskets,  and  what 
bits  of  the  ceiled  walls  that  were  not 
windows  and  bookcases  were  hung  with 
deep,  rich  Navajo  blankets. 

The  floor  was  strewn  with  them  too, 
and  before  the  fireplace — which  de- 
manded a  seven  foot  back  log — ^was  a 
square  made  of  four  blankets  sewed  to- 
gether. There  were  desks,  a  safe,  a 
piano,  drafting  tables,  and  two  or  three 
couches,  on  the  choicest  of  which  slept 
the  brindle  bull  pup  *^  Sunday,"  pride 
of  the  house. 

"Put  on  dinner,  Ching,"  said  Shee- 
han as  voices  were  heard  outside  and  six 
boots  clumped  up  the  short  flight  of 
steps  and  entered. 

''  Where's  Tull?  "  asked  Joyce  as  the 
five  presently  gathered  around  the  table. 

"  Haven't  seen  him.  Oh,  it's  Friday, 
isn't  it?  Look  at  that  bully  Chinook; 
where  catch  him,  Ching?  "  asked  Budd. 

"  Down  liver,"  grinned  Ching. 

'^Must  have  weighed  fifty  pounds. 
Wonder  it  didn't  pull  you  in,"  said  Un- 
derwood. 

"  I  believe ^"  began  Sheehan,  when 

some  one  outside  took  the  flight  of  steps 
at  one  bound  and  TuUycrosp  burst  into 
the  room. 

*'  Pay  train's  wrecked,"  he  announced. 

''  T\Tiere?  "  asked  the  chief. 

''Ten  miles  east." 

"  How'd  you  hear?  " 

''  Antone's  telling  it  around." 

"Oh,  thunder,  Tully!"  said  Joyce. 
"You're  not  putting  faith  in  that  mac- 
aroni, are  you  ?  " 
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TuUycross  paid  no  attention  to  the 
others  but  stood  looking  with  troubled 
eyes  at  the  chief. 

"Antone  is  up  to  some  devilment/' 
he  said.  "  Why  not  call  up  Francis  and 
see  if  everything  is  all  right  ?  " 

''Why,  Tully,"  interrupted  Under- 
wood, "  if  ^Tone  was  after  the  pay  train 
he  wouldn't  be  loafing  about  here/^ 

"TulFs  right,  though,  and  111  tell 
you  why,"  said  Sheehan,  lowering  his 
yoice; "  the  money  for  the  pay  roll  came 
yesterday.  Francis^  boy  brought  it  over 
in  a  sack  of  flour." 

"  How  could "  began  Joyce,  when 

they  all  sprang  suddenly  to  their  feet 
and  turned  to  the  door.  Something 
heavy  had  plumped  against  it  outside 
and  fallen  to  the  steps. 

Sheehan  threw  the  door  open  and 
peered  out.  The  broad  shaft  of  light 
fell  across  the  path  for  a  good  distance 
but  disclosed  no  one. 

*'  There  it  is,  at  your  feet,"  exclaimed 
TuUycross. 

Sheehan  picked  up  a  flat  rock  about 
the  size  of  his  palm  and  looked  at  it 
curiously  for  a  moment,  then  he  came 
in,  closing  the  door  sharply. 

'*  Look,"  he  said,  holding  it  out  and 
pointing  to  a  piQce  of  paper  securely 
bound  around  the  rock. 

*'  It's  a  love  letter  from  the  foreman's 
daughter,"  laughed  Budd,  and  the 
others  looked  on  in  amused  curiosity 
which  changed  to  amazement  as  Shee- 
han read,  and  the  lines  deepened  on  his 
tanned  forehead. 

''  Hell !  "  he  said.    ''  Eead  this." 

Joyce  held  the  paper  under  the  light 
and  read  aloud : 

Mister  Sheehan: 

dere  sir — We  no  yon  got  that  many  an  we  are 
comin  tonight  for  it  when  we  get  good  and  redy 
you  better  giv  up  with  no  truble  we  no  yore  guna  is 
on  the  supply  train. 

Antone. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  and 
then  Sheehan  remarked,  *'  Francis  sus- 
pected something,  but  he  thought  they 
would  work  from  the  other  end,  so  he 
sent  the  money  two  days  ahead  and  put 
an  extra  guard  on  the  train  to  fool 
them." 

*^  How  the  devil  did  Antone  find  out 
the  money  was  here?  "  asked  Joyce. 

*^  That's  not  the  question  now,"  said 


TuUycross.  '^  Do  you  know  what  fools 
we  were  to  send  all  of  our  guns  to  the 
city  at  once?  " 

"  And  to  let  our  cartridges  get  down 
to  BB's  before  we  ordered  a  new  lot?  " 
added  Underwood. 

Sheehan  went  to  the  telephone  and 
rang  fiercely;  for  convenience  they  had 
a  wire  from  the  house  to  that  of  Fran- 
cis, the  head  contractor,  who  lived  eight 
miles  up  the  river. 

Minute  after  minute  went  by  with  no 
response.  "  They've  cut  the  wire,  why 
— ^why,  we  are  trapped,"  said  the  chief. 

A  hasty  but  thorough  search  revealed 
a  pretty  hopeless  situation — nine  good 
revolvers  and  five  cartridges.  There  had 
not  been  a  shadow  of  serious  trouble 
with  the  hands  for  years,  and  the 
thought  of  firearms  for  protection  was 
something  which  never  occurred  to  men 
who  used  them  now  merely  to  secure  a 
change  of  diet. 

^^  Can't  we  stand  them  off  with 
clubs?"  suggested  Browne. 

^^  Here,  chief,  let's  lay  for  them  at  the 
door  and  slug  the  first  man  who  shows 
his  head,"  said  Underwood. 

**  They'll  not  show  their  heads,"  said 
Sheehan  decidedly;  "  I  know  their  sort. 
They'll  set  fixe  to  the  house,  get  up  in 
the  trees,  and  pot  us  neatly  when  we  try 
to  get  out." 

"  How  could  young  Francis  haul  all 
that  gold  up  here  alone?  "  asked  Budd. 

'^  It  was  paper  money.  Francis  got  it 
on  purpose,"  replied  Sheehan. 

"  How  much?  "  queried  Joyce. 

''$53,278.25,"  answered  the  chief, 
kneeling  before  the  safe. 

"Whew!"  whistled  Budd. 

"  Jolly  well  worth  a  scrap,"  comment- 
ed Joyce,  twirling  his  useless  revolver. 
"Wonder  how  many  men  Antone  has 
with  him?  " 

"  All  our  seven  hundred,  probably," 
replied  Sheehan. 

"  Say,  this  note  is  in  Clogg's  hand- 
writing," exclaimed  Underwood  from 
the  table.  "  I've  seen  his  fist  on  the  bills 
too  often  to  be  mistaken." 

"  And  Clogg  was  the  man  who  offered 
to  take  all  of  our  guns  up  to  the  city 
for  his  brother  to  fijc,"  put  in  TuUy- 
cross significantly. 

"We  are  cornered,  that's  all,"  said 
Sheehan,  taking  the  bundles  of  bills 
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from  the  safe,  "but  we*ve  got  to  get 
away  with  this  money." 

"  Think  Antone  haa  a  coach  and  four 
waiting  for  us?  "  asked  Joyce. 

"  He's  got  a  devilish  quicker  way  for 
us  to  travel  than  that,"  said  TuUycross. 

At  a  word  from  their  chief  the  men 
gathered  about  him  as  he  knelt  by  the 
safe  and  their  swift  discussion  of  the 
situation  presently  resulted  in  a  most 
daring  scheme  for  escape. 

The  house  stood  only  ten  feet  away 
from  the  edge  of  a  sheer  bluff  where, 
thirty  yards  below,  the  railroad  track 
wound  along  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
Sheehan's  plan  was  to  fasten  one  end 
of  a  rope  to  a  ceiling  beam,  pass  the 
other  out  of  a  window  and  over  the  cliff. 
Down  this  they  could  go^  hand  over 
hand,  to  the  track,  getting  away  if  pos- 
sible before  the  Italian  and  his  gang 
reached  the  house. 

While  Joyce  took  up  a  bit  of  the  floor- 
ing above  and  fixed  the  rope  around  the 
beam.  Underwood  and  Sheehan  sewed 
the  packages  of  money  between  two 
sweaters  which  they  dragged  over 
Budd's  square  shoulders,  for  the  chief 
thought  it  best  to  put  the  money  on  one 
person  and  selected  young  Budd  as  the 
last  man  Antone  would  be  likely  to  sus- 
pect. 

Browne  spliced  another  length  of 
rope  to  the  end  of  the  first,  and  TuUy- 
cross hung  heavy  blankets  about  the 
window  so  that  no  gleam  of  light  might 
betray  them. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  leave  the  pup,"  he 
announced  decidedly,  getting  down  a 
big  corduroy  shooting  coat.  "  Antone 
would  pull  him  limb  from  limb;  he 
hates  Sunday." 

"How  can  we  take  him?"  queried 
Sheehan,  looking  down  into  the  dog's 
bright  eyes  as  the  animal  ran  towards 
him. 

"This  way,"  said  Tullycross,  flap- 
ping the  coat  playfully  at  Sunday's 
head.  "  Here  pups,  here  pupsie,  take  a 
bite." 

Sunday  decided  that  this  was  a  game 
worth  playing,  and  after  a  few  ineffec- 
tual snaps  his  undershot  jaws  fastened 
through  one  end  of  the  coat  just  above 
a  pocket.  Tullycross  knelt  on  the  floor 
and  dragged  the  coat  on,  rising  slowly 
and  hauling  the  gamy  pup  up  with  him. 


Sunday  braced  himself  against  hie 
master's  right  leg  and  there  he  clung, 
silently  and  tenaciously,  while  Tully- 
cross got  out  of  the  window,  wriggled 
to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  descended. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  stand  up," 
cautioned  Sheehan;  "  you'll  stick  out  on 
the  sky  line  like  the  Eiffel  Tower." 

One  by  one  they  disappeared  into  the 
gloom  of  a  fortunately  dark  night. 
Sheehan  went  over  last,  and  as  his  feet 
scraped  the  gravel  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff,  he  gathered  his  men  and  started 
rapidly  down  the  track.  They  knew 
Antone  would  conclude  that  they  were 
making  for  Francis'  place,  so  they 
planned  to  get  as  far  away  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  as  possible  by  dawn,  hid- 
ing until  the  darkness  of  another  night 
would  allow  them  to  reach  one  of  the 
canneries  scattered  along  the  river's 
edge. 

The  sound  of  their  hurrying  footsteps 
was  drowned  by  the  roar  and  thunder 
of  the  Columbia  as  it  swept  majestically 
over  the  boulders,  whose  impregnable 
stand  made  the  locks  a  necessity. 

Suddenly  they  halted,  an  increasing 
rumble  made  itself  heard  from  behind. 

"  A  train;  get  to  one  side,"  exclaimed 
the  chief. 

"  No  train  at  this  time,  it's  a  hand- 
car ;  get  into  the  woods,"  said  Joyce. 

They  had  just  concealed  themselves 
when  a  handcar  tore  around  the  curve 
and  passed,  a  mass  of  dark  shadows 
bending  and  rising  as  they  worked  their 
way  along. 

"  That's  Antone,  and  they're  hot  on 
our  trail,"  declared  Sheehan  as  a  volley 
of  Italian  oaths  was  borne  back  to  them. 

The  noise  diminished  rapidly,  then 
increased  to  a  hollow  roar,  dying  away 
in  the  distance. 

"  They  have  struck  a  trestle;  we  must 
be  near  the  old  government  trail,"  de- 
clared Joyce,  who  had  hunted  well  over 
the  whole  country. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  had  struck  the 
trail,  and  they  started  on,  stopping  long 
enough  to  allow  Tullycross  to  cut  away 
that  part  of  his  coat  which  Sunday  re- 
fused to  give  up. 

It  was  after  four  that  morning  when 
the  weary  lot  reached"  the  very  summit 
of  the  mountain  and  stretched  out  on 
the  cold  ground  to  rest,  leaving  Sheehan 
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on  guard  for  sounds  of  pursuit,  as  it  was 
yet  too  dark  for  signs  of  it. 

When  the  rising  sun  tipped  the  spot 
where  they  were,  Sheehan  stretched 
clumsily,  for  he  dared  not  stand  up 
straight  among  the  scrubby  bushes,  and 
wakened  the  rest. 

"  Can't  we  get  down  farther  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  and  stretch  a  leg? 
I'm  horribly  tied  in  knots,"  said  Un- 
derwood. 

"  We  must  be  about  hajf  a  mile  above 
the  falls,"  added  Joyce,  peering  about. 
"  Lord,  how  cold  and  hungry  I  am ! " 

*'  We  will  have  to "  began  Budd, 

but  he  paused  in  astonishment  at  the 
expression  on  Sheehan's  haggard  face. 

*'  Good  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "  there 
they  come ! " 

Down  on  the  very  trail  which  they 
had  followed  came  a  line  of  swaying  fig- 
ures, plainly  seen  as  they  crossed  a  bald 
rock  half  a  mile  below. 

The  engineers  watched  them  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  fascinated  and  then  cursed 
softly  as  the  fugitives  fingered  their 
useless  revolvers. 

*^  Go  down  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain," said  Joyce  eagerly;  *^  we  can  hide 
in  that  cave  behind  the  falls;  the3r'll  not 
find  us  in  a  week." 

The  others  sprang  up  recklessly,  a 
faint  shout  from  below  telling  them 
they  had  been  seen.  They  ran  along 
the  ridge  and  down  a  vine  tangled  trail 
to  where  a  mighty  volume  of  water 
roared,  hissing,  into  the  deep  pool  far 
below. 

At  the  base  of  the  tremendous  rocks 
over  which  the  water  tumbled,  and 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  pool,  was  a 
small  cave  worn  into  the  rock.  This 
was  protected  by  the  heavy  curtain  of 
falling  water,  and  its  one  entrance  was 
by  a  narrow  ledge  under  tjie  brow  of  a 
huge  boulder;  a  path  not  wide  enough 
for  two,  in  fact  pretty  venturesome  for 
one. 

The  trail  Jovce  led  them  over  ended 
at  the  top  of  a  rock  to  the  right  of  the 
falls  and  at  least  fifty  feet  high,  which 
jutted  out,  and  down  which  one  could  go 
only  by  aid  of  a  telegraph  wire  fastened 
about  a  tree  at  the  summit. 

It  had  been  hung  over  the  rock  by 
Joyce  months  ago  as  a  saving  of  a  few 
hours'  hard  travel  through  the  under- 


brush. Xow,  as  the  men  pushed  and 
panted  down  the  trail  towards  it,  he 
thanked  his  lucky  stars,  for  his  laziness 
was  like  to  save  their  lives  and  the  treas- 
ure they  carried. 

Their  pursuers  reached  the  summit 
and  sent  a  few  straggling  shots  after 
the  men  before  crossing  the  ridge  to 
begin  their  flying  descent. 

*^  There  it  is,"  panted  Joyce  as  the 
sun  struck  the  rock  and  showed  a  thin, 
bright  line  of  wire  swaying  listlessly  in 
the  morning  breeze. 

"  Go  first,  Budd,"  commanded  Shee- 
han; "give  us  your  gun  and  we'll  hold 
them  off  if  they  come  too  close." 

Budd  grasped  the  heavy  wire  in  both 
hands,  curved  one  ^eavy  boot  leg  about 
it,  and,  fending  with  his  other  foot,  he 
went  hand  over  hand  down  the  slippery 
boulder. 

"  Give  a  shove  when  you're  down," 
called  Joyce;  "swing  to  the  right  and 
land  by  that  tree." 

Budd  reached  the  loop  in  the  end  of 
the  wire  and  looked  about.  He  was 
dangling  over  a  deep  pool,  the  falls  to 
his  left  sent  spray  dashing  over  him  in 
showers;  it  was  a  ticklish  place,  but  he 
obeyed  orders,  and  gave  a  push  with  one 
foot,  swinging  slowly  off  to  the  right, 
where  he  dropped  as  his  body  hovered 
over  the  point  of  land  jutting  out  by  the 
base  of  the  rock. 

Browne  followed,  and  the  two  scur- 
ried along  the  little  path  eaten  under 
the  rock  towards  the  cave.  At  every 
puff  of  wind  they  were  drenched  with 
spray  and  knocked  nearly  breathless, 
but  they  staggered  on  and  crept  safely 
into  shelter. 

The  other  men  followed — Under- 
wood, Joyce,  and  Sheehan — ^and  joined 
the  two  in  the  cave. 

But  minute  after  minute  went  by 
without  Tullycross. 

"  Where  the  devil  is  he?  "  shouted  the 
chief,  scarcely  able  to  make  himself 
heard  above  the  terrific  roar  of  the 
waters. 

Just  then  there  was  a  jerk  of  the  wire, 
some  spasmodic  quivers,  and  then  Tul- 
lycross came  creeping  down,  his  coat 
half  on  and  the  faithful  Sunday  swing- 
ing from  it. 

He  reached  the  loop,  poised  for  the 
swing,  and  gave  a  tremendous  push.  His 
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ungainly  figure  swung  sidewise  towards 
land,  but  the  dog's  dangling  body  had 
interfered,  and  the  swing  was  too  short. 
He  made  an  ineffectual  thrust  of  his 
body  towards  the  landing  place,  missed, 
and  swung  back  over  the  pool. 

The  men  watched  him  breathlessly,  as 
he  tried  to  get  a  good  purchase  for  an- 
other swing,  then  there  arose  even  above 
the  rushing  waters  a  howl  of  triumph 
from  above,  and  with  a  sudden  down- 
ward shoot,  Tullycross,  Sunday,  and  the 
wire  disappeared  in  the  black  waters 
of  the  pool. 

The  Italians  had  arrived  above  and 
cut  the  wire,  knowing  that  some  one 
was  on  it. 

Joyce  ran  forward  recklessly  and 
watched  for  Tullycross  to  come  up ;  the 
wire  wavered  about  above  the  water  and 
then  whipped  suddenly  forward  to 
where  Joyce  stood. 

He  grasped  it,  tottered  back,  and  the 
rest  ran  forward  to  help. 

When  Tullycross'  head  came  above 
the  water  they  towed  him  towards  them 
and  got  him  out.  Both  he  and  his  pup 
had  swallowed  a  great  deal  of  ice  water, 
but  the  men  slapped  and  thumped  at 
Tullycross  and  rolled  Sunday  all  over 
the  cave,  and  they  were  soon  all  right 
though  f rightfuly  chilled. 

Evidently  the  Italians  held  a  council 
of  war  above  the  rock,  but  presently  a 
rope  dangled  into  sight  and  the  men  de- 
scended one  by  one. 

**  How  I  wish  we  could  pick  'em  off!  " 
said  Sheehan  almost  tearfully. 

An  hour  or  so  passed,  the  engineers 
could  catch  glimpses,  through  the  fraz- 
zling white  spray  edging  the  fall,  of  the 
Italians  sitting  about  at  the  other  end 
of  the  path  and  discussing  the  situation. 
Evidently  it  resolved  itself  into  a  star- 
vation policy,  for  a  bullet  from  their 
revolvers  would  never  pierce  that  cur- 
tain of  water. 

Had  the  wind  not  changed,  they  might 
have  made  a  rush  over  the  path  and 
solved  the  question  by  a  hand  to  hand 
struggle,  but  presently  the  trend  of  the 
falls  swung  as  the  breeze  stiffened,  and 
the  little  path  was  buried  under  a  heavy 
volume  of  water. 

Hour  after  hour  the  prisoners  paced 
the  narrow  cave,  chilled  to  the  bone. 
Occasionally    they    started    a    boxing 


match  to  get  their  blood  aglow.  Hun- 
ger they  didn't  mind  as  yet,  for  they 
had  too  often  stood  long  hours  at  their 
post  in  the  locks  to  be  anything  but 
hardy. 

Towards  nightfall  the  wind  died  down 
and  they  could  see  their  captors  sitting 
by  a  big  camp  fire  drinking  and  eating. 

"I'm  not  so  terribly  starved,"  said 
Budd,  feeling  of  the  wads  of  inoney, 
"  but  I'd  give  some  of  this  for  a  smoke." 

"  Can't  imagine  why  Francis  doesn't 
hunt  us  up,"  grumbled  Underwood. 

"Man  alive,"  exclaimed  Sheehan, 
"who  would  ever  look  for  us  in  this 
pocket  ?  He'd  never  think  of  searching 
on  this  side  of  the  range  anyhow." 

"  Wliy  can't  I  sneak  out  for  help?  " 
asked  Joyce;  "you  can  lower  me  into 
the  pool  on  the  wire  and  I  can  swim  to 
the  other  side  and  get  off  into  the  woods. 
It's  a  darned  sight  better  than  starving 
here." 

The  chief  looked  dubious,  but  as  the 
heavy  darkness  fell  he  crawled  out  for  a 
survey. 

"  It  could  be  done  if  we  can  get  you 
down  far  enough  away  from  the  falls; 
if  you  get  under  them  you're  gone," 
he  reported.  So  they  gripped  the  hand 
of  their  chum  and  lowered  him  into  the 
seething  pool. 

Joyce  swam  slowly  to  the  rocks  oppo- 
site the  camp  of  their  captors  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  the  woods  with- 
out detection. 

An  hour  or  so  after  dawn  he  came 
across  about  twenty  well  armed  men 
under  the  grim  leadership  of  Francis, 
and  he  told  of  the  escape  between 
mouthf  uls  of  their  bread  and  meat. 

When  the  sun  crept  down  over  the 
mountains  at  the  close  of  the  day  it  left 
a  group  of  men  lying  in  half  drunken 
stupor  about  a  smoldering  fire,  while  a 
cordon  of  others  stealthily  surrounded 
them. 

Many  shots  were  fired,  but  recklessly, 
and  there  were  some  fierce  struggles  be- 
fore the  scowling  Italians  were  secured 
and  handcuffed.  Of  this  deliverance 
the  five  shivering  engineers  knew  noth- 
ing; the  heavy  roar  of  the  waters 
drowned  all  noise  of  battle. 

Sunday  it  was  who  gave  a  feeble  yelp 
of  welcome  as  he  spied  Joyce  crawling 
over  the  slippery  path  to  lead  the  rest 
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out  where  a  huge  fire  blazed  under  a 
steaming  coffee  pot. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Francis^  words 
of  congratulation  and  friendly  clips  on 


their  shoulders  got  the  attention  they 
should,  or  at  least  the  attention  the  en- 
gineers were  bestowing  upon  the  flasks 
so  generously  offered. 


A  SEASIDE  SURPRISE, 


BY  PHILLIPS  McCLURE. 


The  undoing  of  Mr.  Briggs  and  the  part  played  by  a  yachting  mishap  in  rehabilitating  him  in 
the  good  graces  of  his  friends,  involving  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  Gilbertian  axiom  that 
things  are  not  always  what  they  seem. 


IF  ever  a  good  young  man  lived,  it  was 
young  Mr.  Briggs.  His  holidays 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  when  he 
took  one  he  usually  tried  to  combine,  if 
not  exactly  business  with  pleasure,  at 
least  a  sense  of  duty  done  with  his  phys- 
ical recreation. 

Just  now  he  was  at  Ocean  Grove, 
where  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  the  town 
of  "Westerville,  as  a  delegate  to  a  great 
convention  that  was  being  held  there. 

He  was  going  to  stay  for  a  week  lon- 
ger than  the  convention  lasted,  that  he 
might  meet  the  young  lady  to  whom  he 
was  engaged  to  be  married,  and  who  was 
going  through  a  course  of  study  at  Lake 
Chautauqua. 

Miss  Saltor's  father  owned  a  house 
in  Ocean  Grove,  but  Mr.  Briggs,  being 
rather  a  shy  young  man,  had  never  met 
him,  and  was  waiting  for  Helen  to  re- 
turn that  he  might  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  her  parents  as  a  preliminary  to 
asking  for  the  perpetual  custody  of  the 
daughter. 

He  was  a  business  man  when  he  was 
at  home,  and  some  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations in  Ocean  Grove  proper  he  found 
rather  tiresome,  although  he  fully  coin- 
cided with  the  principles  which  had  cre- 
ated them.  He  wrote  to  Helen  that  he 
didn't  seem  to  care  about  living  in  a 
church  himself,  and  he  thought  he 
would  go  over  into  Asbury  Park  and 
await  her  return. 

Helen  did  not  approve  of  any  such 
course.  She  wanted  him  to  go  to  see 
her  father  and  get  all  the  "  embarrass- 
ing part  '^  of  the  engagement  over  and 
done  with  before  her  return,  but  this 
was  exactly  what  Mr.  Briggs  would  not 
do. 


He  found  a  quiet  little  boarding  place 
in  the  Park.  Just  across  the  street 
loomed  up  one  of  the  largest  caravan- 
saries on  the  coast,  a  house  where  the 
liveliest  element  that  came  to  Asbury 
Park  sought  quarters. 

There  was  a  perpetual  pageant  of  car- 
riages driving  up  and  away,  carriages 
with  smart  coachmen  in  livery  and  jing- 
ling harness  chains,  and  swaying  white 
parasols  held  over  flowery  hats  and 
faces. 

There  was  one  carriage  that  attracted 
^Ir.  Briggs'  attention,  as  it  did  that  of 
every  other  dweller  by  that  portion  of 
the  sea.  It  had  a  marvelous  power, 
seemingly,  of  changing  its  lining. 

In  the  morning  it  would  go  out  so- 
berly lined  with  navy  blue,  and  the  dress 
of  the  occupant  would  be  blue.  The 
fringes  that  were  wafted  back  in  the 
fresh  ocean  breeze  of  the  morning  would 
be  blue. 

In  the  afternoon  there  would  come 
floating  down  the  steps  of  the  hotel  a 
fairy  creature  all  in  white,  from  the  top 
of  her  big  hat  to  the  tip  of  her  patent 
leather  shoe,  and  she  would  get  into  a 
carriage  with  a  white  lining. 

Some  days  it  was  pink,  and  some  days 
pea  green,  but  there  was  always  the  har- 
mony, and  the  occupant  was  always  the 
same  and  alone,  save  for  a  beribboned 
fox  terrier. 

Mr.  Briggs  had  never  seen  anything 
like  it  before.  He  had  no  opportunity 
to  come  close  to  the  owner  of  all  this 
gorgeousness  until  one  day  he  was  com- 
ing down  his  own  steps  just  ,as  the  lady 
and  the  dog  were  setting  out  for  their 
drive. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  a  large  gray 
cat  walked  leisurely  along  just  ahead  of 
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him.  There  was  a  yelp,  and  a  flash  of 
white  across  the  road,  and  the  cat  ex- 
changed her  dignity  for  a  treetop  and 
left  the  fox  terrier  springing  and  yelp- 
ing at  the  foot. 

The  lady  stood  up  in  her  carriage  and 
looked  the  picture  of  woe.  Mr.  Briggs 
very  promptly  picked  up  the  howling 
dog  and  carried  it  across  the  street, 
handing  it  up  to  its  mistress  with  his 
best  bow. 

He  saw  on  nearer  view  that  she  was  as 
slender  as  a  reed,  with  tiny  hands,  a 
most  wonderful  red  and  white  complex- 
ion, and  an  abundance  of  red  gold  hair, 
very  loosely  arranged. 

Her  teeth  were  white  as  pearls,  as  her 
red  lips  parted  over  them.  There  was 
a  big  white  tulle  veil  over  her  face,  but 
through  it  was  the  gleam  of  coquettish 
eyes. 

Some  way,  Mr.  Briggs  felt  himself 
blushing;  and  when  he  walked  away  it 
was  in  a  little  tremor  of  excitement. 
Her  thanks  had  been  given  in  the  soft- 
est and  sweetest  of  voices. 

The  next  day,  as  Mr.  Briggs  was 
walking  up  the  board  walk,  he  saw  just 
ahead  of  him  a  hat  eccentric  of  brim 
over  a  mass  of  red  gold  hair,  and  a  waist 
that  was  slender  and  round,  molded  into 
the  gayest  of  gowns. 

The  walk  was  tilting  and  modish,  and 
the  heels  of  the  shoes,  that  were  shown 
by  the  lifted  skirts  frou-frouing  about 
the  slenderest  of  ankles,  were  high  and 
pointed. 

Just  as  Mr.  Briggs  was  letting  his 
senses  take  in  the  rather  bizarre  grace 
,  of  the  figure  ahead  of  him,  a  little  boy 
in  a  messenger's  uniform  came  tearing 
along  the  board  walk,  with  a  package  in 
his  hand. 

The  fox  terrier  that  the  young  lady 
held  in  a  leash  gave  a  spring  between 
the  boy's  legs  and  he  went  tumbling 
down.  The  package  burst  and  love's 
offering  in  the  shape  of  chocolates  went 
flying  in  every  direction. 

The  lad  arose  and  split  the  air  with 
profanity.  It  made  Mr.  Briggs'  hair 
stand  on  end,  and  he  started  to  put  him- 
self between  the  lady  and  such  language. 

To  his  surprise,  her  lips  were  drawn 
apart  in  the  most  amused  smile;  he 
could  see  her  teeth  through  her  veil. 

She  was  looking  in  an  elaborate  bag 


at  her  side  for  some  money,  evidently, 
and  just  as  evidently  there  was  no 
money  in  the  place  where  money  ought 
to  be. 

"Come  up  to  the  hotel,'^  she  was 
saying  to  the  boy,  "  and  ask  for  Mrs. 
Farquier-Brown,  and  you  shall  be  paid 
for  your  chocolates  and  your  hurt.  It 
was  my  dog's  fault.    Naughty  Bijou!  ^' 

"  You  kin  jus'  pay  me  now "  the 

boy  began  insolently. 

"  Allow  me,"  said  Mr.  Briggs,  lift- 
ing his  very  neat  straw  hat. 

"You  are  ever  so  kind,"  Mrs.  Far- 
quier-Brown smiled.  "  If  you  will  kind- 
ly give  me  your  card." 

Mr.  Briggs  paid  the  sullen  boy,  and 
then  handed  one  of  the  very  modest  lit- 
tle cards  which  bore  his  name  to  Mrs. 
Farquier-Brown. 

She  gave  him  a  flattering  look,  and 
then  glanced  down  at  the  card.  Then 
she  gave  a  little  start,  and  a  funny  little 
laugh. 

"  John  Mason  Briggs !  Do  you  hap- 
pen to  come  from  Westerville,  Ohio  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes!  "  said  Mr.  Briggs. 
*  *  «  * 

A  week  later  Miss  Helen  Salter 
alighted  from  the  train  at  Ocean  Grove. 
She  was  accompanied  by  a  tall  and 
rather  gaunt  lady  of  whom  she  seemed 
to  be  particularly  fond. 

They  both  wore  gray  poplin  travel- 
ing cloaks  and  carried  umbrellas,  and 
as  it  had  been  raining  when  they  left 
Philadelphia,  they  plodded  along  in 
heavy  overshoes. 

The  sun  was  shining  brilliantly,  and 
they  looked  a  little  as  though  they  had 
been  left  over  from  the  night  before; 
although  a  second  glance  at  Helen 
Salter's  really  handsome,  wholesome 
face  would  have  made  you  put  her 
among  the  children  of  the  morning. 

"  I  know  father  is  going  to  be  perfect- 
ly disgusted  with  John  for  not  coming 
to  see  him,"  Miss  Salter  was  8a3ring. 
"I  thought  they  would  both  be  here 
and  we  could  get  the  meeting  over.  I 
do  dislike  formalities.  The  train  is  a 
little  ahead  of  time,  but  I  certainly  ex- 
pected John,  at  least.  They  may  be 
around  here." 

Just  around  the  corner  stood  a  re- 
markably conspicuous  equipage.  It  was 
a  Russian  phaeton,  with  a  groom  in 
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cream  colored  livery  perched  on  a  rum- 
ble at  the  back;  black  horses,  with  white 
harness  and  crossing  silver  chains  jing- 
ling at  every  motion  of  the  impatient 
heads,  and  aloft  on  a  box,  added  to  the 
seat,  an  audaciously  dressed  young 
woman  aping  coachman's  airs. 

Her  whip  was  en  evidence,  and  there 
were  many  white  capes  to  her  big  but- 
toned coat.  A  dented  white  hat  was  on 
the-  top  of  a  quantity  of  red  gold  hair. 

She  looked  at  Miss  Salter  and  her 
companion,  and  a  good  natured  smile 
of  calm  amusement  at  their  appearance 
curled  the  corners  of  her  very  red  lips. 
Helen  felt  her  cheeks  burn. 

"  Come  along,  Jack;  they  didnH  come, 
and  I'm  glad  of  it ! "  they  heard  the 
young  lady  call  impatiently,  and  out  of 
the  side  door  of  the  station,  never  seeing 
them,  while  almost  touching  them,  came 
to  take  his  seat  by  the  side  of  this  con- 
spicuous creature—John  Briggs! 

John  Briggs,  Helen  Salter's  lover 
and  Mrs.  Briggs'  stepson,  whom  she  had 
brought  up  in  the  ways  of  godliness,  de- 
cency, and  discretion  since  his  sixth 
vear.  The  two  women  looked  at  each 
other  and  almost  gasped. 

At  that  instant  a  tall  man,  with  a 
large  frame  and  keen  gray  eyes,  put  his 
two  hands  on  Helen's  shoulders  and 
turned  her  around. 

"  Well,  daughter,"  he  said,  and  kissed 
her.  "I  know  this  is  Mrs.  Briggs.  I 
am  very  glad  to  meet  you,  and  to  thank 
you  for  the  care  you  have  taken  of  my 
daughter." 

Mrs.  Briggs  murmured  some  words 
of  assent.  She  was  still  in  such  a  state 
of  astonishment  that  she  felt  as  though 
she  had  forgotten  the  English  language, 
although  she  had  taught  it  for  ten  years 
before  she  married  John  Briggs'  father. 

"  The  wagonette  is  just  around  the 
corner  here,"  Mr.  Saltor  said.  "  We'll 
be  getting  along  home." 

Three  minutes  later  the  Russian 
phaeton  whirled  by  them,  going  in  an- 
other direction. 

''That  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
Asbury  Park  this  season,"  Mr.  Saltor 
said.  *'  I  believe  her  name  is  Mrs.  Far- 
quier-Brown.  The  young  man  with  her 
has  been  her  constant  attendant  for  the 
past  week.  I  have  seen  them  driving 
every  day.    He  may  be  her  husband  for 


aught  I  know.  I  only  know  that  I  wish 
that  sort  of  people  would  stay  higher  up 
the  coast,  where  they  belong." 

Mrs.  Briggs  and  Miss  Saltor  did  not 
even  look  at  each  other.  Such  indig- 
nation was  burning  in  each  breast  that 
they  could  not  exhibit  it. 

The  next  morning  when  Mr.  Briggs 
was  eating  his  breakfast,  he  read  among 
the  arrivals  the  names  of  Miss  Helen 
Saltor  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Briggs.  He  gave 
a  whistle,  and  then  a  tremendous  sigh 
of  relief. 

He  dressed  himself  in  his  daintiest  and 
neatest  morning  attire,  and  thought, 
with  a  beating  heart,  of  seeing  Helen 
again,  of  his  unworthiness  to  possess 
such  a  splendid,  clever,  good  girl,  and 
of  the  coming  interview  with  her  father. 

He  felt  a  little  as  though  he  had  been 
living  on  husks  of  late,  and  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  a  return  to  wholesome 
fare. 

It  was  serene  and  beautiful  about  the 
Saltor  cottage.  Helen's  younger  sisters, 
whom  Mr.  Briggs  felt  just  a  little  afraid 
of,  were  playing  tennis  on  the  lawn.  The 
thin  Indian  curtains  were  blowing  out 
of  the  long  open  windows. 

It  all  looked  so  homelike  and  sweet. 
Just  the  sort  of  surroundings,  Mr. 
Briggs  thought,  a  man  would  want  to 
marry  a  wife  from. 

And  then  he  was  glad  to  see  his  step- 
mother. She  was  a  good  woman  who 
had  been  a  mother  to  him  as  well  as  she 
knew  how. 

It  was  she  who  came  into  the  pretty 
rattan  furnished  parlor  to  meet  him, 
but  there  was  an  expression  upon  her 
face  that  he  did  not  understand,  and 
there  was  a  reserve  in  her  greeting 
which  chilled  him. 

*' Helen  has  a  headache  this  morn- 
ing," Mrs.  Briggs  said  lugubriously, 
''and  Mr.  Saltor  will  see  you  in  the 
library." 

"  Well,  now,  really,"  said  Mr.  Briggs. 

He  had  expected  to  be  fortified  for 
the  interview  with  Helen's  father  by 
Helen's  last  words  in  his  ears — ^by  more 

than  that — but  instead Well,  there 

was  nothing  like  having  it  over  with. 

If  his  engagement  to  Helen  were  a 
formally  acknowledged  thing,  he  might 
be  able  to  see  her,  even  though  she  did 
have  the  headache. 
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Mrs.  BriggB  went  across  the  hail  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  Mr.  Saltor  opened 
it,  and  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Briggs  that 
Helen's  father  looked  as  miserable  as 
he  felt  himself. 

Mrs.  Briggs  introduced  them  in  the 
hushed  tone  that  one  uses  at  a  funeral, 
and  went  out  and  closed  the  door,  and 
Mr.  Briggs  thought  that  in  all  his  life 
he  had  never  felt  such  a  fool. 

"Sit  down,  sit  down,  Mr.  Briggs,'" 
Mr.  Saltor  said,  pushing  a  big  leather 
chair  towards  him  and  taking  a  seat  in 
front  of  his  desk. 

Mr.  Briggs  sat  down  and  caught  his 
breath. 

"  I  suppose/'  he  said,  "  you  have  some 
idea,  Mr.  Saltor,  of  my  errand ^" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  Mr.  Saltor  said  quickly. 
Mr.  Briggs  thought  he  had  never  seen 
any  one  so  impatient,  but  it  cleared  the 
ground. 

"  I  have  a  first  rate  business,  and  an 
income  that  I  hope  is  sufficient  for  the 
tastes  which  Helen  and  I  have " 

"  Before  you  go  any  further,  Mr. 
Briggs,"  Mr.  Saltor  interposed,  "may 
I  ask  you  to  explain  your  relationship 
or — er — connection  with  Mrs.  Farquier- 
Brown?  " 

Mr.  Briggs'  face  took  on  a  fine  scarlet. 

"That,  sir,"  he  said  tartly,  "is  an 
entirely  private  matter." 

"  No  matter  can  be  entirely  private 
when  it  concerns  the  man  who  asks  me 
to  let  him  marry  my  daughter.  You 
have  been  making  yourself  the  conspic- 
uous companion  of  Mrs.  Farquier- 
Brown,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  for  one 
week;  how  much  longer  I  do  not  know." 

"  I  never  saw  her  until  a  week  ago." 

"  So  much  the  worse." 

"But ^"     Mr.   Briggs   hesitated. 

"Am  I  not  an  honorable  enough  man 
to  be  taken  on  trust?  Mr3.  Brown  has 
a  claim  upon  me." 

"I  cannot  allow  my  daughter  to 
marry  a  man  upon  whom  another  wom- 
an has  a  claim  which  he  cannot  ex- 
plain," said  Mr.  Saltor  impassively. 
"  Helen  and  your  mother  saw  you  with 
her  yesterday  at  the  station.  I  myself 
have  seen  you ^" 

"  It  is  nothing/^  Mr.  Briggs  burst  out. 

"  Prove  that  to  me." 

And  then — ^I  have  no  apologies  for 
Mr.  Briggs;  he  was  a  good  man  who  had 


been  taught  to  control  his  feelings,  but 
he  arose  and  went  out  and  slammed  the 
door,  and  there  were  quiet  and  misery 
up  stairs  in  poor  Helen  Salter's  room. 

Mr.  Briggs  did  not  come  back,  nor 
did  his  stepmother  see  him.  He  felt 
that  she  had  helped  to  deliver  him  over 
to  slaughter. 

They  heard  of  him,  though,  as  hav- 
ing gone  out  the  very  next  morning  with 
a  gay  party  made  up  by  Mrs.  Farquier- 
Brown,  on  a  little  yacht  which  they  had 
chartered. 

Julia  Saltor,  Helen's  youngest  sister, 
who  had  leanings  towards  frivolities, 
came  in  and  told  them  all  about  it. 

^How  all  Asbury  Park  had  come  out 
to  see  the  party  start;  how  Mrs.  Far- 
quier-Brown  had  worn  a  blue  serge 
gown  with  yellow  satin  sleeves  and  a  yel- 
low sailor  hat,  and  had  been  escorted  by 
Mr.  Briggs;  that  there  were  rumors  of 
baskets  of  champagne  on  board. 

Towards  afternoon  a  violent  summer 
storm  came  rolling  in  across  the  sea. 
The  Saltor  cottage  was  almost  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  the  whole  family  came 
out  on  the  veranda  to  watch  it. 

Vessels  were  putting  hastily  in  to 
shore,  scudding  before  the  wind.  There 
was  a  little  craft  just  outside  that 
seemed  to  be  .having  trouble;  people 
were  moving  about  on  the  deck  excited- 
ly, and  there  was  a  boat  about  to  leave 
it. 

It  was  raining  out  on  the  water,  but 
the  downpour  had  not  yet  reached  the 
shore;  the  wind  was  blowing  harder  and 
fiercer.  The  little  boat  tossed  like  a 
cockle  shell,  but  the  accident  to  the 
yacht  must  have  been  serious,  for  the 
boat  was  gay  with  women's  gowns. 

The  rowers  pulled  steadily,  but  every 
instant  the  situation  seemed  more  per- 
ilous. Julia  Saltor  had  brought  out 
the  glass,  and  kept  it  glued  to  her  anx- 
ious eyes. 

"I  do  believe  it's  Mrs.  Brown's 
party,"  she  said  excitedly.  "  I  can  see 
yellow  sleeves  I " 

Down  into  the  trough  of  the  waves 
the  boat  would  go,  and  then  mount  high 
on  a  roller.  Once,  the  wave  seemed  to 
wash  entirely  over  it,  and  Helen  gave  a 
little  cry  and  hid  her  eyes.  Mrs.  Briggs 
was  stony. 

"  Go  in,"  Mr.  Saltor  ordered,  "  and 
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have  a  big  fire  and  blankets  ready. 
Those  people  are  going  to  be  cast  on 
this  shore,  and  if  they  are  not  drowned, 
they  will  be  wet  through/^ 

On,  on  the  boat  came.  The  ocean 
guard  had  foreseen  the  possible  disas- 
ter and  came  running  down  the  beach, 
and  a  little  crowd  had  collected.  It  all 
seemed  to  happen  before  they  could 
realize  what  it  was. 

The  boat  had  been  pulled  in,  and  a 
wet,  shivering,  draggled  party,  almost 
helpless,  was  taken  out.  One  lady  was 
carried  up  the  beach  unconscious. 

^*  Bring  her  here,"  Mr.  Salter  called. 

Such  a  tiny  little  bundle.  One  man 
was  carrying  her,  and  that  man  was 
Mr.  Briggs. 

There  was  no  sympathy  in  the  faces 
that  looked  at  him,  but  he  did  not  no- 
tice that;  his  whole  attention  was  taken 
up  by  the  dripping  little  creature  in  his 
arms. 

As  he  mounted  the  steps  Mr.  Salter 
met  him  and  tried  to  take  her  f  ^m  him, 
but  he  motioned  him  away. 

It  was  a  slight,  young  figure,  tightly 
gowned  in  blue  and  gold,  that  he  car- 
ried, but  the  head  that  hung  over  his 


arm  was  that  of  an  old,  old  woman.  The 
scant  gray  hair  was  in  wet  strings  about 
the  little,  old,  wrinkled  face. 

Mr.  Briggs  laid  her  down  on  the  wait- 
ing blanket  on  the  hall  divan,  and  began 
chafing  her  hands. 

"  It^s  Mrs.  Farquier-Brown,''  Julia 
Salter  said  with  awe.    *'  It^s  her  gown.*' 

The  heat,  the  rubbing,  all  these  re- 
vived the  little  creature.  She  opened 
her  eyes  and  sat  up,  and  looked  Helen 
full  in  the  face.  Evidently  she  remem- 
bered seeing  her,  and  had  been  told  the 
whole  story. 

A  gleam  of  amusement  came  into  the 
quick,  still  young,  blue  eyes.  She  put 
up  her  hands  and  pushed  the  hair  that 
had  been  so  long  hidden  by  a  wig  back 
from  her  wrinkled  face,  washed  roughly 
clean  of  powder  and  paint. 

*'  You  needn^t  be  jealous  of  me,*'  she 
said  with  a  gasp  of  laughter.  "  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  that  I'm  his  grand- 
mother.  His  own  mother's  mother,  who 
was  too  frivolous  for  him  ever  to  know," 
and  then  at  the  confession,  at  the  reali- 
zation of  her  own  weakness  and  age,  self 
pity  overcame  her,  and  she  began  cry- 
ing in  helpless  little  sobs. 
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BY  CAROLINE  M.  BEAUMONT. 

The  harrowing  tale  of  a  lover's  trials.  His  own  handicap,  his  sweetheart's  wilful  ways,  the 
luckless  tie  that  confused  him  with  his  rival,  and  the  strange  oversight  that  was,  after  all, 
the  cause  of  his  every  affliction. 


DOLLY  is  the  most  maddening,  tan- 
talizing, perverse,  and  charming 
— I  might  as  well  admit  it,  you'd  soon 
have  found  it  out — ^young  woman  of  my 
acquaintance. 

I've  been  in  love  with  her  for  five 
years,  and  it's  a  wonder  my  hair  isn't 
white;  sometimes  I  think  it  is  turning 
gray,  but  when  I  spoke  to  Dolly  about 
it,  she  said  not  to  bother,  I  was  old 
enough  to  be  gray,  any  way. 

Ah,  that's  where  Dolly  hurts,  and 
she  knows  it,  for  I  am  fifteen  years 
older  than  she  is,  and  when  that  wilful 
young  woman  wishes  to  be  particularly 
cruel,  she  treats  me  with  respect. 

I  know  that  among  my  friends  I  am 
considered  to  have  fairly  good  sense;  I 


can  talk  rationally  on  most  subjects, 
and  I  stand  well  enough  in  my  profes- 
sion, at  least  enabling  nle  to  keep  my 
head  above  water. 

But  when  I'm  with  Dolly  I'm  an  ass, 
a  driveling,  foolish  ass.  A  lunatic  from 
an  asylum  would  be  a  brilliant  conver- 
sationalist compared  to  me. 

And  alas!  Dolly  knows  that,  too,  and 
she  torments  me  and  makes  life  an  un- 
utterable burden  to  me. 

I  start  to  make  a  sensible  remark, 
when  suddenly  I  meet  Dolly's  eye ;  then 
I  stumble  and  say  the  wrong  thing,  and 
she  will  remark,  ^'  Do  you  really  think 
that  ?  "  with  such  a  wicked  look  in  her 
beautiful  blue  eyes,  while  I  don't  think 
it  at  all  but  have  just  said  it. 
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And  60  it  goes  until  I  wonder  some- 
times if  I  am  quite  right. 

When  we  go  to  dances — ^I  say  we;  Fm 
always  there  if  I  know  she  is  going — 
things  are  a  little  worse  than  usual,  for 
Dolly  dances  past  me  with  beasts  and 
cads  of  men,  and  I  stand  about  the  wall 
watching  her.  She  never  will  give  but 
two  dances  to  me,  so  I  have  nothing  to 
do  in  the  mean  time  but  watch  her. 

One  night  I  was  desperate.  I  had 
sent  her  violets  as  usual — she  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  them,  and  most  of  my 
money  goes  that  way.  Sometimes  she 
wears  them,  and  often  carries  them,  but 
this  night  they  were  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
and  in  her  hand  was  one  large  red  rose. 

I  went  up  to  her;  appearing  to  be 
sorry  to  see  me  was  the  particular  form 
of  torture  which  commended  itself  to 
her  on  this  especial  night. 

"  You  here !  ^^  she  said,  lifting  her 
eyebrows  in  astonishment  and  without  a 
smile;  all  put  on,  of  course,  because  I 
am  always  where  she  is. 

"  Oh,  no,  I'm  not  here.  I'm  some- 
where else,"  I  said  wittily. 

She  laughed  immoderately. 

^^  You're — so — funny,^'  she  remarked, 
choking. 

"  Yes,"  said  I  severely,  '^  I  suppose  I 
am  funny,  very  funny — ^but  where  are 
my  violets?" 

^^  Why,  had  you — any — violets  ?  "  said 
she;  "I  didn't  know — ^how  should  I 
know?" 

She  said  it  seriously,  but  there  w^as  a 
look  in  her  eyes  that  I  was  used  to;  I 
wanted  to  shake  her. 

"  Dolly,  you  know  exactly  what  I 
mean;  where  are  my  violets?  " 

"If  you  mean  the  violets  you  sent 
me,"  she  replied  with  dignity, "  I  under- 
stood that  after  they  left  you  they  be- 
longed to  me ;  do  you  want  them  back  ?  " 
This  f  reezingly. 

"  Oh,  Dolly,"  I  said,  reduced  once 
more  to  my  usual  condition  of  asininity, 
"  I  didn't  mean  it,  dear,  I  don't  want 

the  d .   I  beg  your  pardon,  of  course 

I  don^t  want  them;  I  only  wanted  you 
to  wear  them  or  carry  them,  darling." 

But  she  saw  that  she  had  the  best  of 
me,  so  carried  things  with  a  high  hand. 

"  The  rose  was  sent  me  by  a  friend  " 
— she  hesitated — "  and  I  suppose  I  have 
a  right  to  wear  what  I  please;  but  sit 


down,  don't  stand  so  long,  you'll  be 
tired!" 

This  was  an  allusion  to  my  age,  and  it 
maddened  me. 

"  You  are  exceedingly  rude  I  "  I  said, 
turning  away  and  leaving  her. 

It  was  the  most  severe  speech  I  had 
ever  made  to  Dolly,  and  I  suffered  at 
the  thought  of  it. 

For  four  days  I  didn't  go  near  her  or 
send  her  violets  once.  It  was  an  awful 
four  days;  I  neither  slept  nor  ate,  but 
just  reviled  myself  as  a  fool  for  becom- 
ing estranged  from  the  only  woman  in 
the  world. 

In  my  despair  I  even  went  so  far  as  to 
take  Jane  Hunt  to  a  dance  where  Dolly 
was  sure  to  see  us,  and  she  did.  And 
when  I  passed  her  and  she  looked  over 
my  head  with  her  small  nose  in  the  air, 
I  wished  Miss  Hunt  was  in — ^well,  some- 
where else,  that  I  might  rush  over  to 
Dolly,  throw  myself  at  her  feet — and 
kiss  themi 

Yes,  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  often 
wished  that. 

Finally  I  wrote  to  her,  fully  conscious 
that  it  was  a  very  silly  letter,  wherein 
I  told  her  I  was  merely  angry  at  myself 
for  not  knowing  she  cared  for  red  roses, 
and  I  sent  three  dozen. 

The  answer  I  received  was  charac- 
teristic : 

You  ftre  a  silly  old  goose,  and  if  you  had  only 
waited  until  I  finished  what  I  was  saying  you  would 
have  discovered  that  you  sent  the  rose  yourself  with 
the  violets.    I  don't  care  at  all  for  red  roses. 

By  which  token  I  learned,  not  that 
Dolly  was  repentant,  but  that  her  vio- 
lets had  faded,  and  jfhe  wanted  morei 
So  I  sent  them,  hundreds  of  them,  hop- 
ing that  wilful  and  fascinating  young 
woman  would  be  appeased. 

But  the  greatest  of  my  misfortunes 
has  not  yet  been  set  'down.  There  was 
another  young  man,  an  acquaintance 
and  admirer  of  Dolly's,  with  exactly  the 
same  name  as  myself — Eichard  Morton. 

I,  of  course,  had  taken  a  huge  dis- 
like to  him;  in  fact,  I  hated  him  (for 
Dolly  once  remarked  that  he  was  a  nice 
fellow),  and  I  don^t  think  he  had  an  ex- 
traordinary affection  for  me. 

We  were  no  relation;  I  was  glad  of 
that.  A  few  days  after  I  had  been  such 
a  cad  to  Dolly  I  called  upon  her,  and, 
Heaven  favoring  me,  I  found  her  alone. 
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^^  Dolly,  dearest/'  I  began,  "  I  am  so 
sorry '' 

"  Don%^*  she  said;  "that  incident  is 
closed.  There  are  so  many  nicer  things 
to  talk  about;  Jane  Hunt,,  for  instance." 

I  shivered;  I  was  about  to  be  pun- 
ished. 

"  Is  she  nicer?  **  said  I. 

"  What  do  you  really  think  of  her?  '^ 
asked  Dolly,  with  rather  an  anxious  look, 
I  thought;  but  of  course  I  was  mistaken. 

"  Oh,  she's  a  very  good  girl,  very 
good !  '*  with  a  desperate  desire  to  make 
Dolly  jealous  if  I  could,  which  I 
couldn^t. 

"Is  she?"  Dolly  tossed  her  head. 
"Well,  Mr.  Morton,  do  you  want  to 
know  what  I  think  she  looks  like?  " 

The  "Mr.  Morton"  was  ominous;  I 
shivered  again. 

"I  can't  imagine,"  said  I  lightly, 
thinking  how  very  pretty  Dolly  was  with 
that  pink  spot  in  either  cheek. 

"  I  think  she  looks  like  a  cook  1 "  she 
declared  triumphantly,  while  I,  inward- 
ly agreeing,  protested: 

"  Oh,  Dolly,  a  cook ! 

"  Yes,"  she  went  on  spitefully,  "  and 
not  even  like  a  good  cook  I  " 

"  Dolly !    Not  like  a  bad  cook  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  went  on, "  like  a  very  poor 
cook  1 " 

I  had  to  laugh ;  I  couldn't  help  it. 

"  Splendid  wife  she'd  make !  "  said  I, 
not  meaning  to  rouse  Dolly. 

But  suddenly  she  turned  and  said  the 
most  terrible  thing  to  me  that  she'd 
ever  said  since  I'd  known  her. 

"Then,  you'd  better  marry  her!" 
This  from  Dolly! 

"  Oh "  I  began,  but  she  was  gone, 

and  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but 
to  pick  up  my  hat  and  go,  which  I  did, 
calling  myself  a  beast  and  a  ])rute  as  I 
went. 

That  night  on  leaving  the  theater  we 
happened  to  meet  for  a  moment.  She 
was  radiant  and  scornful. 

"  Dolly,"  I  said,  resolving  not  to  no- 
tice the  contretemps  of  the  afternoon, 
"  who  are  you  going  to  dance  the  cotil- 
lion with*^  at  the  Terry's  tomorrow 
night?" 

"With  Mr.  Morton,"  she  answered 
sweetly. 

"  What  a  dear  you  are — I  was  afraid 
you'd  promise  somebody  else/' 


And  then  she  laughed. 

"With  the  pleasant,  agreeable  Mr. 
Morton,"  she  continued,  "who  never 
says  the  wrong  thing." 

And  then  I  knew  she  meant  the  other 
one!  I'm  afraid  I  said  a  bad  word;  her 
mocking  laugh  followed  me  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  echoed  in  my  dreams  that 
night. 

I  wished  I'd  never  seen  her — and  took 
it  back  immediately. 

I  debated  a  long  time  within  myself 
whether  or  not  I  should  go  to  the  Ter- 
ry's, but,  as  usual,  ended  by  going.  I 
could  dance  stag  and  take  Dolly  out, 
and — ^lovely  idea — perhaps  she  would 
take  me  out ! 

•  Then  as  I  thought  of  the  way  I  had 
left  her  the  night  before,  this  beautiful 
hope  faded.  What  would  she  want  with 
a  brute  like  me? 

I  never  saw  her  look  better  than  that 
night  of  the  Terry's  dance;  she  was  in 
white,  which  best  became  her,  and  she 
Seemed  to  me  like  an  angel. 

And  that  beastly  Morton  looked  well 
too.  I  had  to  admit  to  myself  that  he 
was  rather  a  well  appearing  chap. 

Mrs.  Floyd-Hopkins,  who  aspires  to 
be  something  of  a  belle  herself,  stood 
for  a  moment  and  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  my  glance. 

"  Miss  Dalrymple  is  looking  particu- 
larly well  this  evening,"  said  she — a  very 
gracious  speech  indeed  for  her. 

"  Very ! "  I  replied,  having  sense 
enough  left  not  to  discuss  Dolly  with  a 
woman. 

"  But  what  an  awful  flirt ! "  she  went 
on;  this  left  me  gasping. 

"  And  engaged,  I  understand,  to  Mr. 
Morton  all  the  time." 

"Who  said  it?"  I  asked  hoarsely. 
Dolly  engaged — and  to  that — cad — ^with 
my  name. 

"  Oh,  everybody  says  so,"  and  then 
she  looked  at  me  with  such  an  unpleas- 
ant smile.  "That's  your  name  too, 
isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  it  is,"  I  said  bril- 
liantly, moving  away  from  her. 

Doily  engaged!  1  couldn't  grasp  the 
full  significance!  of  it ;  the  thought  left 
me  dazed  and  bewildered. 

This  very  night  should  decide  it.  I 
would  go  to  her  and  ask  if  there  was  any 
truth  in  it. 
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Just  then  she  came  towards  me  as  if 
she  was  going  to  take  me  out,  but  some- 
thing in  my  face  must  have  stopped  her. 

^*What  is  the  matter?'*  she  said, 
turning  a  little  white. 

*' Dolly/'  I  said  sternly,  '^will  you 
give  me  the  first  two  dances  after  sup- 
per?'' 

**0f  course — if  you  want  them;  but 
won't  you  dance  now?"  I  never  saw 
Dolly  so  meek  before. 

"No,"  I  answered,  almost  roughly, 
"  not  now."  She  left  me  with  a  strange 
look  on  her  sweet  face. 

It  seemed  centuries  until  supper;  I 
tried  to  think  of  what  I  should  say  to 
her,  but  my  mind  was  in  such  a  chaotic 
state  that  I  decided  to  depend  on  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment. 

At  last  supper  was  over  and  I  found 
her,  tucked  her  arm  in  mine,  and  march- 
ing off  to  a  quiet  nook,  put  her  in  the 
only  seat,  and  stood  accusingly  before 
her. 

"  Dolly,"  I  began,  "  look  at  me! " 

This  she  did,  a  little  timidly,  I 
thought,  and  I  almost  forgot  what  I  was 
going  to  say  in  the  joy  of  looking  at  her. 

"My  darling,"  I  went  on,  "I  have 
loved  you  so  long,  so  well,  and  hoped 
that  in  the  course  of  years  you  might 

come  to  care ^" — she  dropped  her 

eyes;  just  then  I  remembered  that  hor- 
rible gossip — ^^*but  tonight,  Dolly,  I 
heard  something  that  turned  my  heart 
to  stone." 

"  What  was  it?  "  she  asked. 

"That  you  were  engaged  to ^" 

"  Whom?  "  breathlessly. 

"  Morton,"  I  gasped,  "  that  wretched, 
caddish ^" 

"  Stop !  "  she  said,  with  dignity. 

"  Tell  me,  you  shall " — I  grasped  her 
wrists — ^'^is  it  so?" 

If  it  had  been  any  woman  in  the  world 
but  Dolly  I  should  have  said  she  was 
embarrassed.    She  actually  blushed. 

"  No,"  she  said  elowlv,  "•  it  is  not  so, 
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but ^"  Her  hands  went  up  and  cov- 
ered her  face.  My  heavens  I  suppose  she 
should  cry! 

"But    what?"    I    insisted    cruelly. 

You're  not  engaged  to  him,  but  you're 
in  love  with  him?  " 

She  took  her  hands  away  and  her  face 
was  very  red;  if  it  had  not  been  such  a 
serious  moment  I  should  have  said  she 
had  been  laughing. 

"  Mr.  Morton  has — ^never — ^asked  me 
to  be  his  —  wife,  bul  if  he  does  —  I 
shall '' 

1  was  beside  myself. 

"  And  if  he  does?  "  I  hissed. 

"  I  shall  say  yes,"  very  softly.  A  ter- 
rible silence  ensued;  the  earth  was  sink- 
ing beneath  my  feet. 

"  You  love  this  Mr.  Morton  ?  "  I  said 
sharply. 

And  then  the  very  queerest  thing  in 
the  world  happened;  Dolly's  face  whit- 
ened a  little  'as  she  rose  and  put  out  her 
hand. 

"Yes,  you  old  goose,"  she  said,  "I 
love  this  Mr.  Morton! " 

It  didn't  take  me  long  to  gather  Dolly 
into  my  arms.  The  next  five  minutes 
are  not  to  appear  in  this  narrative. 

"  Dolly,"  said  I  blissfully,  "  did  you 
ever  know  such  a  stupid  old  fool  as  I 
am?" 

"  Never  in  all  my  life,"  said  the  sweet- 
est of  girls,  her  voice  coming  from  the 
vicinity  of  my  coat  cdllar. 

"And  do  you  suppose  that  woman 
meant  me  when  she  told  me  that  gos- 
sip, my  darling?  " 

"  Of  course  she  did,"  said  the  voice, 
"  and  I'm  glad  she  said  it.  I  don't  be- 
lieve you'd  ever  have  asked  me  other- 
wise! " 

My  answer  would  not  look  well  on 
paper. 

"  Do  you  know,  Dick,  that  you  never 
have  asked  me  before?" 

And  when  I  came  to  think  of  it,  I 
never  had. 
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THE  SUNKEN  SHIP. 

Five  hundred  fathoms  deep  the  vessel  lies. 
Upon  the  bottom  of  the  cruel  sea; 
And  all  the  love  that  ever  cared  for  me 

Is  at  the  helm,  and  it  will  never  rise. 


Clarence  Hawkes. 


THE  CHASER  CHASED. 


BY  THOMAS  F.  HART. 

The  tale  of  a  thrilling  if  homely  adventure  in  the  Navigator  Islands.  How  the  endeavor  to 
secure  a  trophy  was  transformed  into  a  desperate  effort  to  prevent  the  boot  being  on  the 
other  leg. 


IT  waB  in  Upohi  a  number  of  yeaxs 
ago.  I  had  gone  over  to  Samoa  to 
eee  the  Navigator  Islands,  because  that 
was  one  corner  of  the  earth  I  never  had 
explored,  and  I  thought  there  might  be 
some  new  sort  of  sport  to  be  found  there. 
I  knew  the  place  was  beginning  to  be 
advertised,  and  after  that  it  is  "  good 
by ''  to  anything  natural. 

But  you  will  see  that  I  was  glad 
enough  of  the  civilized  element  before  I 
was  through  with  it. 

My  first  idea  was  to  get  among  the 
natives  and  join  in  their  sports  and  way 
of  living,  because  I  have  found  in  every 
country  that  the  way  to  stalk  big  game 
is  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  men  who 
have  spent  their  lives  with  that  particu- 
lar sort  of  quarry. 

It  is  true  of  tigers  and  elephants  as 
well  as  wild  pigs;  but  this  time  it  waa 
wild  pig  I  was  after. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Navigator 
Islands  are  a  hardy,  finely  made  set  of 
men,  whose  hunters  are  cunning  and 
shrewd.  I  had  some  hope  that  they 
would  adopt  me,  but  all  my  advances 
were  met  with  suUenness  and  evasive 
replies. 

For  two  or  three  days  I  had  noticed 
that  the  young  men  were  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  and  that  the  women  were 
busy  cooking. 

I  had  observed  those  preparations 
before,  and  I  had  seen  at  least  fifty 
hunters  go  off  with  spears  gleaming  and 
dogs  barking,  and  I  had  seen  them  come 
back  a  week  latfer  laden  with  bristly 
wild  pigs  which  were  the  chief  dish  at  a 
banquet  which  lasted  for  two  days. 

Pyramids  of  red  hot  stones  had  been 
pre])ared,  and  after  the  pigs  were 
cleaned,  they  had  been  spread  out  on 
those  stones,  covered  with  leaves,  and  in 
two  hours  were  placed  before  the  guests, 
chiefs,  and  people. 


My  mouth  had  watered,  but  not  one 
mouthful  did  I  get.  I  was  allowed  to 
purchase  not  one  pound  of  the  banquet. 

This  time  I  was  determined  that  I 
would  follow  behind  and  have  sport 
upon  my  own  account. 
'  It  was  early,  dewy  morning  when  they 
started  .off,  with  me  in  the  rear.  They 
took  dogs  and  spears  and  provisions  with 
them.  I  had  the  last  two,  besides  my 
revolver.  In  that  tropical  climate  I 
concluded  I  had  sufficient  weight  with- 
out carrying  a  rifle. 

If  any  man,  even  an  old  sportsman, 
thinks  it  is  any  fun  to  follow  a  party 
of  natives  over  a  rough  country,  he 
might  try  it. 

What  was  hardship  and  fatigue  for 
me  was  as  nothing  to  them.  They  knew 
every  inch  of  their  way,  and  I  think 
often  enjoyed  leading  me  astray,  for  I 
became  convinced  before  the  day  was 
over  that  they  knew  I  was  following 
theuL 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day  they 
camped  in  the  foothills  of  what  they 
called  mountains,  but  which  were  in 
reality  no  mountains  at  all,  being  but 
high  table  land,  bearing  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  low  country. 

The  pigs  dwelt  liere.  They  were  not, 
like  the  wild  boar  of  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries,  of  the  soil,  but  were  the 
descendants  of  the  pigs  that  had  been 
landed  here  by  Captain  Cook,^  ever  so 
long  ago,  and  had  time  to  degenerate, 
if  you  can  call  it  that,  from  the  placid 
fat  porker  of  the  farmyard  and  sty  into 
a  formidable  beast. 

'  They  have  grown  accustomed  to 
being  hunted,  and  keep  sentinels  out  to 
tell  the  herd  when  danger  is  approach- 
ing. 

Six  or  seven  of  the  savages  went  into 
a  group,  and,  followed  by  their  dogs, 
thoy  stealthily  approached  the  herd  of 
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about  two  hundred  that  seemed  drawn 
together  by  a  sense  of  impending  peril. 

Suddenly  the  sentinels  must  have 
given  the  alarm,  for  the  pigs,  grunting 
and  squealing,  separated  and  went  tear- 
ing down  the  slope  like  that  historic 
herd  in  the  Scriptures  that  had  the  dev- 
ils sent  into  them. 

The  dogs,  well  trained,  caught  the 
younger  pigs  by  the  ears  while  the  na- 
tives killed  them  with  their  spears. 

All  the  natives  who  had  been  waiting 
for  this  drive  joined  in  the  sport,  and 
every  one  had  at  least  one  pig  to  show 
for  his  ardor. 

Having  no  dogs,  and  not  being  in  the 
party,  I  shared  none  of  this,  but  was 
waiting  for  my  opportunity  when  I  saw 
a  particularly  gamy  porker  get  away 
by  himself.  He  was  the  very  grand- 
father of  the  whole  herd,  a  rough  tusker, 
a  big,  bristling  boar. 

Taking  my  spear  in  my  hand,  I 
started  after  him.  I  heard  a  call  or  two 
from  the  savages,  which  sounded  loud 
and  angry,  and  I  concluded  that  they 
were  annoyed  at  my  taking  their  game. 
Afterwards  I  gave  them  credit  for  call- 
ing me  back. 

On  and  on  the  boar  went  in  galloping 
leaps,  and  on  and  on  I  followed  after 
him,  until  we  were  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  of  the  herd  and  the  natives. 

My  face  was  torn  by  my  rapid  rusH 
past  bushes,  and  my  feet  were  tired. 
The  idea  of  being  attacked  by  the  beast 
had  not  entered  my  mind. 

Knowing  that  these  hogs  were  the  de- 
scendants of  those  that  had  once  been 
civilized,  and  having  seen  the  way  in 
which  the  young  ones  had  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  so  easily  overcome  by  the 
dogs,  I  considered  them  harmless. 

So  every  yard  that  I  gained  upon  the 
fleeing  boar  I  rejoiced,  expecting  to 
despatch  him  with  one  strong  cast  of 
my  spear. 

He  kept  running  ahead  for  quite  a 
distance,  until  I  was  pretty  well  out  of 
breath,  when  suddenly  he  seemed  to  un- 
derstand that  he  might  be  struck  from 
behind,  for  he  turned  at  bay,  facing 
me. 

The  sight  of  him  gave  me  a  sudden 
shock,  and  the  surprise  threw  me  almost 
upon  him. 

Froth   was  pouring  from   his  jaws. 


flecking  his  terrible  bristles.  His  tusks 
were  white  and  strong,  and  there  was  in 
his  small,  wicked,  and  bloodshot  eyes  a 
cunning  and  ferocity  that  I  had  never 
seen  equaled. 

In  that  second  I  realized  that  the 
tables  were  turned.  I  must  be  the  one 
to  fight  for  life. 

I  had  no  time  to  reflect.  I  put  my 
hand  to  my  revolver,  only  to  fibnd  to  my 
horror  that  in  a  trip  I  had  made  over  a 
dead  root  some  way  back  I  must  have 
lost  it. 

I  had  barely  received  this  impression 
of  helplessness  when  the  boar,  just  mov- 
ing backward  as  though  to  gain  mo- 
mentum, made  a  rush  at  me  open 
mouthed,  much  as  a  vicious  dog  flies  at 
an  adversary. 

There  was  a  big  tree  not  far  distant, 
and  I  just  saved  myself  by  springing 
behind  it. 

Then  began  an  hour  which  was  one  of 
the  most  trying  in  a  long  and  adventur- 
ous life. 

I  went  around  the  tree,  and  the  boar 
followed  me.  I  could  feel  him  almost  at 
my  heels,  dashing  himself  with  grants  of 
fury  against  the  bark. 
.  As  I  saw  the  marks  he  left,  my  heart 
went  into  my  boots.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  sit  at  home  in  a  safe  corner  and  say 
that  you  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
fear. 

There  was  constantly  in  my  mind  the 
possibility  that  he  might  tiirn  and  go 
around  the  tree  the  other  way,  thus 
meeting  me,  but  evidently  he  was  too 
stupid  to  think  of  this. 

I  got  one  or  two  blows  at  him  with 
my  spear,  but  they  appeared  to  glance 
from  his  tough  hide. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  in  those  mo- 
ments I  remembered  everything  that  I 
had  ever  known  in  my  life. 

I  saw  pigskin  saddles,  and  realized 
how  tough  they  were,  even  though  made 
from  the  hide  of  domestic  animals.  I 
thought  of  shields  that  I  had  heard  of 
ancient  Gauls  possessing,  made  of  the 
skin  of  the  wild  boar. 

This  ferocious  fellow  might  just  as 
well  be  dressed  in  armor.  He  did  not 
notice  my  blows.  I  fancied  that  they 
rattled  against  his  toughness. 

Then  I  felt  that  I  was  growing  ex- 
hausted, and  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
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change  my  tactics,  and  become  ttie  pur- 
suer instead  of  the  pursued. 

I  ran  rapidly  around  the  tree  and 
came  up  upon  the.  beast's  flanks,  and, 
poising  my  spear,  I  brought  it  down  with 
all  my  force. 

I  saw  that  it  went  in,  but  the  thrust 
did  not  disable  him.  He  gave  an  actual 
scream  of  rage,  and  turned. 

But  I  had  expected  this,  and  had 
already  startedin  the  opposite  direction. 

'^Keep  your  head,  my  boy,^'  I  said 
to  myself,  "and  you  may  worst  him 
yet." 

I  knew  I  must  keep  every  nerve  taut, 
that  there  must  be  no  chance  blows; 
nothing  must  be  left  to  a  dizzy  head. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  let  him  bleed 
as  much  as  possible  before  I  repeated 
my  dodge. 

That  he  was  bleeding  I  could  see.  We 
had  worn  a  path  about  the  tree,  and 
this  worn  way  was  now  beginning  to  be 
dark  and  damp  with  what  I  knew  was 
the  blood  of  my  adversary. 

Into  my  brain  came  the  keenness  of 
the  sportsman.  I  enjoyed  my  danger. 
It  was  part  of  life. 

Do  we  count  our  lives  by  years  ?  No ; 
by  the  thrilling  events  that  have  come 
to  us.  When  life  is  in  danger,  then  it 
becomes  doubly  and  trebly  precious. 

Hark  I 

Away  off  in  the  distance  I  heard  the 
mellow  notes  of  a  horn.  It  was — ^it 
must  be — ^English  hunters.  Probably 
they,  too,  were  out  hunting  the  wild 
pigs,  and  would  come  in  my  direction. 

All  my  soul  went  up  against  being 
caught  running  around  a  tree  with  a 
boar  behind  me.  I  would  do  something 
no  man  had  ever  done  before.  I  would 
kill,  alone  and  single  handed,  this  fero- 
cious beast,  and  show  him  as  a  trophy. 

I  felt  sure  that  the  boar  was  weak- 
ened by  his  loss  of  blood,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  he  had  slackened  his  pace. 

The  perspiration  was  pouring  from 


me,  and  there  was  a  pain  like  fire  at  the 
base  of  my  brain. 

I  approached,  but  with  less  caution 
than  before,  and  made  my  stroke.  I 
missed  1  The  spear  slipped  off,  and  the 
beast,  turning,  took  the  shaft  between 
his  teeth,  and  splintered  it  as  though  it 
had  been  a  match. 

Then  he  made  a  forward  dash,  and  to 
my  horror  caught  the  fabric  of  my  trou- 
sers upon  the  end  of  his  tusk. 

But  the  fierce  movement  of  his  head 
dislodged  it,  and  again  we  began  our 
fearful  race.  Only,  now,  I  was  entirely 
unarmed,  and  at  his  mercy. 

The  boar's  movements  had  thrown 
the  head  of  the  spear  entirely  out  of  my 
reach,  unless  I  left  the  protection  of 
the  tree.  The  beast  seemea  to  realize  hia 
advantage  and  redoubled  his  efforts  to 
reach  me. 

He  came  nearer  and  nearer.  Once 
he  snapped  at  me,  and  I  could  hear  his 
tusks  rattle  as  though  they  had  been 
the  teeth  of  a  vicious  dog. 

My  heart  was  pumping.  I  counted 
the  minutes,  for  it  seemed  to  me  they 
were  the  minutes  of  life  remaining  to 
me. 

I  would  not  die  like  this.  I  would 
make  one  dash  into  the  open,  and  may- 
be some  one  of  the  things  that  happen 
opportunely  might  come  to  my  aid.  I 
gathered  together  all  my  strength,  and 
made  my  start. 

For  an  instant  the  boar  was  bewil- 
dered, and  did  not  follow;  and  that  sec- 
ond gave  me  an  advantage;  but  almost 
immediately  he  was  after  me. 

And  then  the  one  thing  did  happen. 
There  was  a  sound  of  horses'  hoofs,  a 
pack  of  hounds  breaking  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  their  welcome  bay  at  the 
sight  of  their  prey,  and  a  group  of  horse- 
men behind  them,  gay  in  hunting  gear. 

The  dogs  fell  upon  the  boar,  already 
weakened,  and  I  dropped  to  the  ground 
completely  exhausted,  but  saved. 


LEISURE. 

A  TENDER  glance  upon  forgotten  pain. 
Calm  knowledge  that  regret  is  vain. 
Stem  summit  of  our  sorrow's  slope; 
Broad  sunny  upland  of  a  gracious  hope! 


Mizabdh  H.  Tobejf. 


A  HUNDRED   DOLLAR  GIRL. 


BY  EMIL  O.  PETERSON. 

The  story  of  a  strange  newcomer  to  Poverty  Barracks.    Theoveldt's  queer  purchase,  and 

the  bargain  he  afterwards  made  to  retain  it. 


AS  the  rambling  old  supply  wagons 
appeared  creeping  over  the  crest 
of  Crowds  Hill,  half  a  dozen  men  saun- 
tered forth  to  meet  them  in  anticipation 
of  some  word  from  the  great  palpitat- 
ing world  beyond  the  dreary  confines  of 
Cromley's  Mines. 

The  mail  bag  was  tossed  from  the 
foremost  wagon  to  a  slim,  rather  pleas- 
ant faced  young  fellow,  who  carried  it 
into  a  big  rambling  shed  of  a  domicile 
familiarly  called  "Poverty  Barracks,*' 
and  poured  its  contents  on  a  table  lit- 
tered with  fragments  of  gold  rock  and 
quartz. 

"Mostly  papers,  of  course,"  he  said 
tersely.  "Some  letters  for  Theoveldt; 
two  for  Little  Dicky;  one  apiece  for 
Gregson  and  Summers;  all  the  rest  pa- 
pers." 

"  Heard  about  the  accident  down  at 
Chevors  ? "  the  purveyor  of  rations 
called,  drawing  rein  before  the  open 
door. 

"What  about  it?" 

"  Mine  busted  up  last  week — ^went  up 
like  a  rocket." 

"Anybody  killed?" 

"  Terrible  record  out.  Don't  know 
the  'xact  truth  yet,  but  count  a  hundred 
at  the  lowest  figgcr," 

"  Good  Lord,  how  terrible! "  Little 
Dicky  exclaimed,  forgetting  for  the  mo- 
ment his  precious  letters. 

Gregson  began  reading  aloud  from 
an  Eastern  paper  the  harrowing  details 
of  the  accident,  while  the  men  gathered 
about  him  with  sobered  faces. 

"  All  underground  workers  buried 
alive.  Widows  and  fatherless  crazed 
with  grief ^" 

"How  terrible!"  Dicky  reiterated; 
"  but  the  poor  fellows  are  past  all  feel- 
ing now." 

"  Well,  boys,  we\e  growled  over  this 
dull  hole  long  enough,  I  guess,"  Greg- 
son remarked  presently,  flinging  the  pa- 


per aside.  "We're  a  sight  better  off 
than  most  of  us  deserve.  Think  of 
those  poor  devils  going  off  like  thatl" 

"  We'd  be  a  darned  sight  better  off, 
too,  but  for  our  own  devilishness," 
Summers  interposed  gloomily.  "  We're 
truly  a  fine,  promising  lot  all  in  all,  and 
not  one  of  us  but  has  seen  decent  liv- 
ing. I  tell  you,  a  year  out  here  undoes 
a  lifetime  of  civilization.  I've  a  mind 
to  toss  up  the  whole  cussed  business  and 
dig  potatoes  for  my  grub  just  for  the 
sight  of  civilized jfolks." 

"You're  an  ungrateful  chump,  who 
doesn't  deserve  his  salt,"  Gregson  put  in 
grimly.  "  Now,  there's  Theoveldt,  who 
puts  up  with  the  whole  rioting  lot  of 
us  as  if  we  were  his  equals  instead  of  the 
wrecked  hulks  we  are.  If  he's  satisfied 
I  guess  we  can  put  up  with  the  incon- 
venience of  each  other's  company  a  lit- 
tle longer.  There  isn't  a  better  man  in 
Colorado  than  Theoveldt,  even  if  he 
calls  himself  the  names  the  rest  of  us 
deserve." 

"Yonder's  Theoveldt!"  Dicky  ex- 
claimed, looking  out  of  the  dusty  win- 
dow to  the  mountain  trail,  where  a 
horseman  appeared  riding  slowly. 
"WTiat  in  the  world  has  he  got  flung 
over  his  saddle?" 

Theoveldt  saluted  cheerfully  as  he 
passed  a  group  of  men  lounging  at  the 
open  door. 

"  Here,  one  of  you,"  he  called,  "  take 
this  parcel  of  goods,  please.  Careful, 
Morris;  it  contains  valuables.  Thanks, 
I'll  take  it  now,"  flinging  his  bridle  to 
Little  Dicky,  who  stood  by  expectantly. 

He  entered  the  Barracks  and  pro- 
ceeded gravely  to  extricate  the  "  valu- 
ables," which  proved  to  be  a  little  girl  of 
perhaps  three  years  old,  with  a  sweet, 
demure  face  lighted  by  great  serious 
brown  eyes  that  wandered  slowly  from 
man  to  man  in  search  of  some  familiar 
face. 
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''  A  hundred  dollar  girl,"  Theoveldt 
said,  making  a  rather  awkward  attempt 
to  dispose  of  her  dingy  little  hood. 
*'  Here,  Gregson,  can^t  yon  do  this  busi- 
ness and  tidy  her  up  a  bit?  You  are 
the  only  womanly  man  in  the  lot  of  us." 

"  Where  in  the  world,  do  you  run 
across  such  a  curiosity  ?  " 

Gregson  laughed,  and  went  promptly 
to  the  rescue;  but  the  child  began  to  cry 
softlv,  and  stretched  out  her  arms  to 
Theoveldt,  who  reseated  himself  beside 
her,  while  the  men  gathered  around  to 
hear  her  story. 

"  When  I  passed  Chevors  two  days 
ago  I  went  down  to  the  scene  of  the 
disaster,  and  I  tell  you,  men,  ^twas  an 
awful  sight — the  great  chasm  at  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  that  grave  with 
a  hundred  men  buried  underneath. 
Things  looked  indescribably  desolate, 
and  everybody  seemed  trying  to  get 
away  from  the  sad  sight. 

"  I  stopped  at  the  sheds,  where  a  sort 
of  hurried  auction  was  going  on  for 
the  disposal  of  household  goods  of 
widows  who  were  anxious  to  go  back 
East  with  their  fatherless  children; 
some  women  stood  by  with  their  little 
wide  eyed  youngsters,  while  they  offered 
all  manner  of  furnishings  and  orna- 
ments at  any  figure  people  were  disposed 
to  pay.  At  last  the  old  villain  who  cried 
off  the  stuff  lifted  this  babv  to  the  table, 
half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  saying  as 
she'd  been  orphaned  by  accident,  and 
was  without  kith  or  kin  in  the  world, 
she'd  better  go  with  the  rest. 

"  It  was  not  a  pretty  sight  to  me,  I 
tell  you,  though  I've  seen  some  mighty 
tough  ones.  I  put  up  a  hundred  dollars, 
clear  bid,  without  one  opposing  voice, 
and  she  was  promptly  given  to  me. 

^^What  to  do  with  her  is  another 
thing.  For  the  present  I'll  hand  her 
over  to  you,  Gregson ;  you  must  be  sort 
of  head  governess  and  nurse,  you  know. 
She  seems  a  quiet  little  tyke ;  she's  a  bit 
confused  by  the  strange  happenings  of 
the  last  few  weeks,  but  she'll  soon  get 
used  to  us." 

While  they  discussed  her  possible  fu- 
ture the  child  fell  asleep,  nestling  close 
to  Theoveldt,  who  laid  her  gently  on  the 
table  beside  him,  covering  the  delicate 
little  face  from  the  cold  draft  with  an 
end  of  her  fraved  shawl. 


"  What's  her  name,  pray  ?  "  Gregson 
queried  presently,  establisliing  himself 
beside  her. 

"  Mystery.     All  I  can  get  out  of  her, 
on  the  subject  is  Pinkey,  which  is  not* 
very  definite.     We  must  give  her  some 
Christian  sounding  name,  I  suppose." 

"  Wouldn't  Margaret  do  ?"  Little 
Dicky  suggested  eagerly. 

"Margaret,"  Theoveldt  said  bruskly; 
''not  at  all.  It  has  an  uncomfortably 
fickle  sound  that  grates." 

He  glanced  down  at  the  innocent 
baby  face  beside  him  as  he  spoke. 

"  It's  a  pretty  name,"  Dicky  persisted 
half  apologetically.  "  I  know  a  woman 
by  that  name — a  very  pretty  woman," 

''  I've  no  doubt.  ,.  So  do  I — a  very 
pretty  woman  indeed.  I  guess  most  of 
us  have  had  experiences  that  do  not  con- 
cern the  world  at  large — little  dramas 
all  played  ^ong,  with  only  a  ghostly 
remembrance  to  remind  us  of  what 
should  have  been  the  end.  We  are  a 
fine  lot  to  bring  up  a — a  lady,  let  us 
say — for  so  she  must  be  in  time." 

"  If  there's  any  one  to  do  that,  you're 
the  man,  Theoveldt,"  Gregson  said 
gravely.  "  I  wish  no  child  ever  had  a 
worse  bringing  up  than  what  you'd 
give." 

"  You  mistake  altogether,"  the  other 
answered,  meeting  his  friend's  looks 
with  a  very  faint  smile.  "  If  I  had  seen 
myself  the  wreck  I  am  five  years  ago, 
I'd  have  done  myself  the  good  turn  of 
ending  my  worthless  life.  Nobody's 
fault  but  my  own;  that's  what  hurts." 

"Was  there  a  woman?"  Summers 
asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,  a  woman.  Depend  upon 
it,  there's  a  woman's  influence  for  good 
or  evil  in  every  man's  life.  But  she 
was  a  very  good  woman — ^beautiful  too, 
with,  all  the  indescribable  attributes  a 
man  ascribes  his  one  queenly  ideal. 

"  Her  father  had  swamped  two  for- 
tunes, but  was  on  steady  pegs  when  I 
first  knew  him,  only  he  hadn't  the  brain 
to  let  well  enough  alone.  He  struck  oil 
in  a  little  business  venture — ^purely  a 
stroke  of  luck ;  took  the  gold  fever,  and 
insisted  on  going  it  very  deep  in  a  shaky 
scheme,  like  a  rainbow  bubble,  good  to 
look  at,  but  ready  to  burst  up  at  first 
touch — which  he  didn't  have  the  sound 
sense  to  see. 
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**  I  WEB  in  the  company's  employ  at 
the  time,  and  tried  honestly,  for  Mar- 
garet's sake,  to  stop  him;  but,  with  his 
usual  conceit,  he  pooh  poohed  my  ad- 
vice, and  stalked  right  into  the  trap. 
Tliere  was  another  man,  an  oily  tongued 
villain,  with  a  blank,  sanctimonious 
face,  that  struck  the  old  man's  fancy.  I 
could  never  make  out  whether  he  in- 
tended to  court  Margaret  or  her 
younger  sister  before  then,  but  I  soon 
found  out. 

"Well,  the  old  fellow's  money  went 
up  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  he  came  to 
me  half  crazed  with  disappointment  and 
abject  fear  at  being  levied  for  an  enor- 
mous loan  that  he  couldn't  pay  by  hook 
or  crook.  He  wanted  me  to  make  him  a 
secret  loan  of  the  company's  funds  to 
save  him  from  the  everlasting  ruin 
which  he  richly  deserved. 

"  Heaven  knows  it  cut  me  to  refuse 
him,  for  Margaret's  sake,  but  I  knew 
she'd  sooner  starve  than  stoop  to  such 
dishonorable  means.  Then  Lamont 
stepped  in  with  his  'heartfelt  sym- 
pathy ' — the  sniveling  cheat !  Old  Pres- 
ton snatched  greedily  at  his  offer  of  sal- 
vation at  the  eleventh  hour,  without  the 
least  thought  of  the  cost  to  Margaret. 

"  Well,  to  sum  up  the  whole  infamous 
cheat,  they  exacted  her  promise  to 
marry  him  to  save  her  father  from  ex- 
posure and  ruin.  I  think  I  could  have 
killed  her  before  seeing  her  married  to 
the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing — it  would 
have  been  far  more  merciful.  But  when 
she  told  me  I  lost  all  pity  for  her — she 
was  so  stonily  calm,  colder  than  the 
snows  of  winter — and  for  that  wretched 
hour  I  hated  her  as  I  hated  myself  and 
the  whole  world. 

"I  did  not  stay  to  see  her  heart 
broken;  instead,  I  made  a  ^^Teck  of  my 
own  life  too.  I  used  sometimes  to  won- 
der if,  after  all,  Lamont  was  not  the 
better  man,  because  he's  a  scoundrel  all 
through  the  grain,  while  I  had  a  good 
start." 

"  And  Margaret,  where  is  she?  " 

"  God  knows.  Dead,  I  hope.  I  never 
saw  or  heard  of  her  since.  I  put  myself 
as  far  out  of  the  old  life  and  surround- 
ings as  possible.    And  to  what  end?  " 

"  To  the  end  of  bringing  up  a  lady 
like  Margaret,  perhaps,"  Qregson  sug- 
gested dryly. 


"  Oh,  yes,  we  must  bring  her  up  a 
lady  certainly;  and,  by  Jove,  weVe  got 
a  great  job  on  hand,"  laughing  mirth- 
lessly. 

"  Why  not  call  her  Lady? '' 

"  Why  not,  indeed?  It's  most  appro- 
priate for  her  surroundings.  Lady  Meg, 
for  instance.  How  does  that  sound, 
Gregson?" 

"Rather  odd,  I  should  say;  but 
there's  virtue  in  variety.  Lady  Meg  of 
Poverty  Barracks  wouldn't  be  bad.  Not 
apt  to  be  duplicated,  either." 

"  Very  well.  The  Lady  Meg  it  shall 
be  henceforth." 

"  Here's  to  her  health ! "  Summers 
responded,  producing  a  jug  of  "  moun- 
tain dew "  and  passing  the  contents 
around  in  generous  drafts. 

She  proved  to  be  a  sweet,  grave  child, 
with  quaint,  womanly  ways  and  wise 
baby  speech.  She  took  very  kindly  to 
her  new  home  and  all  her  blustering, 
warm  hearted  friends,  especially  Greg- 
son,  who  did  his  utmost  to  please  and 
amuse  her ;  but  under  the  faintest  pres- 
sure of  fear  or  unusual  happenings  she 
invariably  turned  to  Theoveldt,  whom 
she  considered  her  natural  protector. 

She  was  too  young  to  give  any  lucid 
account  of  her  former  home.  Some- 
times, in  her  reflective  moods,  she  spoke 
of  "  Daddy,"  but  never  by  any  chance 
of  her  mother. 

She  used  to  patter  about  the  great 
bam-like  Barracks  dressed  in  curiously 
contrived  garments — the  joint  efforts  of 
the  "  handiest  "  miners — intent  on  mys- 
terious quests  of  her  own  imaginings 
among  a  collection  of  rubbish  called 
"  playthings,"  of  which  she  often  found 
cause  to  caution  her  careless  friends, 
who  pounded  about  in  destructive  top 
boots. 

Every  man  of  them  contributed  in 
some  way  to  her  happiness,  and  she  re- 
paid them  by  sweet,  childish  prattle  and 
winning  smiles;  her  innocent  presence 
influenced  the  most  profanely  inclined 
men  to  Christian  quietness  of  speech 
and  behavior. 

Winter  drew  on  with  increasing  se- 
verity. By  December  the  world  wore  a 
stainless  white  robe,  shrouding  rugged 
rocks  and  chasms  and  all  the  scars  of 
the  wide  barrens  between  the  Elk  River 
and  the  Grand  Mesa. 
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The  supply  wagons  lagged  for  hours 
over  the  dreary  dazzling  expanse  of 
snow  between  Station  F  and  the  Bar- 
racks. 

^*  Christmas  will  soon  be  here!^' 
Theoveldt  exclaimed  one  night  with  an 
air  of  discovery,  when  they  circled  about 
a  roaring  fire,  with  Lady  Meg  in  their 
midst.  *'  We  ought  to  have  a  Christ- 
mas tree  for  Lady~Meg.  How  would 
you  like  a  Christmas  tree,  my  little 
lady?^' 

"  What  is  a  Trismas  tree? '' 

"  Ohy  it's  something  very  nice,"  he 
explained  lamely.  *^  Every  one  is  very 
happy  and  very  good  about  Christmas 
time,  and  tries  to  make  everybody  else 
happy.  What  would  you  like  for  Christ- 
mas, little  lady?  A  beautiful  doll,  for 
instance?" 

^'  Yes,"  she  assented  cheerfully. 

"What  else?    Candy?" 

"  Yes,  candy  too." 

"  By  Jove,  men,  we  must  have  some 
little  surprise  for  her  ladyship,  and  I'll 
fix  it  up  if  I  have  to  go  down  to  Eush- 
ville  myself.  We  can't  do  anything  at 
the  station,  of  course.  Suppose  I  go 
down  tomorrow?  The  roads  are  awful, 
I  know;  but  they  won't  improve  this 
season." 

"  Pretty  risky  business,"  Gregson  put 
in  gravely.  "  The  air  is  full  of  snow 
that'll  fall  sometime  before  twenty  four 
hours  sure.    Better  wait." 

"  Why,  man,  there's  no  time.  To- 
day's the  eighteenth.  Why  on  earth 
didn't  some  one  keep  track  of  dates  like 
Christmas?  You're  a  nice  one,  Greg- 
son,  to  bring  up  a  child.  I'll  risk  it  if  it 
doesn't  snow  tonight." 

It  did  not  snow  that  night,  but  the 
morning  dawned  gray  and  cold,  with 
the  low,  chilling  winds  of  an  approach- 
ing storm. 

The  gloomy  prospects  annoyed  Theo- 
veldt, but  did  not  defer  his  plans.  In 
spite  of  his  men's  contrary  advice,  he 
started  for  EushvUle,  seventeen  nailes 
down  the  valley. 

Meantime  the  cold  increased  rapidly, 
and  towards  noon  a  raging,  tempestu- 
ous north  wind  rose  with  a  blinding  fall 
of  snow  that  finally  culminated  in  a  bliz- 
zard of  terrific  violence.  The  men  at  the 
Barracks  knew  that  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  could  save  Theoveldt;  and  as 


they  did  not  believe  in  miracles,  they 
grew  very  silent  and  gloomy,  for  every 
man  of  them  loved  Theoveldt  unreserv- 
edly. 

Lady  Meg  added  to  the  general  de- 
pression by  persistent  inquiries  for  her 
friend,  which  ended  so  unsatisfactorily 
that  she  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

The  storm  continued  with  unabated 
fury  throughout  the  night.  None  of 
the  men  slept.  At  dawn  four  of  them 
started  out  through  the  unbroken  drifts 
on  a  hopeless  quest,  to  return  at  night 
utterly  exhausted  and  discouraged. 

Four  anxious  days  passed  in  fruitless 
search,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  hope 
died  in  the  hearts  of  the  most  sanguine. 

At  noon  of  the  fifth  day  the  supply 
wagons  emerged  slowly  from  the  waist 
high  drifts  over  the  dazzling  crown  of 
the  bluffs,  bringing  the  cherished  let- 
ters, which  Gregson  hastened  to  extract 
from  the  pile  of  rations. 

As  he  thrust  the  canvas  wagon  cover 
aside  he  uttered  a  cry  that  brought  all 
the  men  to  his  side. 

''  Hold,  Gregson !  It's  I,"  said  a 
weak,  familiar  voice  from  the  depth  of 
the  wagon  bed  as  Theoveldt's  pale, 
ghastly  face  rose  from  his  pillow  of 
buffalo  skins.  "  I'm  sadly  out  of  joint 
and  stiffer  than  a  ramrod,  but  pernaps 
I  can  pull  myself  together  again  with 
your  help." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  dull,  gloomy 
Barracks  was  turned  into  a  house  of 
joy,  with  Theoveldt  the  hero,  miserably 
weak  and  ill,  but  triumphant,  ensconced 
on  an  improvised  couch  before  the  fire, 
telling  his  story. 

*^  It  wasn't  pleasant  from  the  begin- 
ning," he  said,  with  a  feeble  revival  of 
the  old  cheerful  spirit.  *'  I  drove  right 
in  the  teeth  of  the  biting  wind,  guided 
by  my  compass  till  the  sullen  light  gave 
out  and  I  had  nothing  to  depend  on  but 
my  horse,  who  toiled  bravely  on  till  a 
sudden  misstep  sent  us  over  the  ledge 
of  rocks  below  Devil's  Point. 

*^When  I  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  the  fall  all  about  me  was  as  black  as 
hades,  and  I  was  unable  to  move  by 
reason  of  the  wrenches  and  bruises  I  had 
received ;  but  I  found  myself  somewhat 
sheltered  by  the  rocks  and  the  dead  body 
of  my  horse,  which,  fortunately,  had 
not  fallen  on  me,  but  so  close  as  to  keep 
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off  the  edge  of  the  freezing  blast.  I  had 
just  strength  enough  left  by  morning 
to  call  aloud  in  chance  of  rousing  some 
passer  by;' but  in  my  heart  I  counted  on 
just  forty  eight  hours  of  torture  before 
the  end  should  come. 

"  I  fancied  from  time  to  time  that  I 
heard  the  reverberations  of  wood  cut- 
ting, but  it  was  probably  the  snapping 
of  dry  twigs  in  the  frosty  wind.  Why 
Denby  finally  found  me  I  must  live  to 
prove,  for  it  was  truly  a  miracle — ^and 
miracles  are  not  wrought  for  nothing. 

*'He  did  what  was  the  principal 
thing — ^by  instinct,  he  said — and  took 
me  to  his  solitary  cabin  in  the  valley 
for  such  repairs  as  we  were  capable  of 
between  us.  From  there  he  drew  me  in 
a  snow  drag  in  time  for  the  supply  wag- 
ons. Why  should  a  man  remember  the 
details  of  a  horror?  All  is  well  that 
ends 

''Ah,  Lady  Meg,  queen  of  the  Bar- 
racks, you  shall  have  a  Christmas  tree 
after  all,'^  he  concluded,  pointing  to 
divers  bags  and  parcels  scattered  about. 
"  The  best  the  men  could  do  at  the  sta- 
tion. It^s  a  poor  treat,  little  maid,  but 
you^ll  not  complain,  I  know.'' 

Christmas  day  dawned  clear  and 
wonderfully  mild  for  Colorado.  The 
Barracks  wore  a  distinctly  festive  air, 
with  its  sprigs  of  fir  and  holly  cover- 
ing the  unsightly  walls,  and  in  the  midst 
a  fir  tree  decorated  with  homely  offer- 
ings of  clothing  and  pla3rthings,  all 
specimens  of  the  miners'  handiwork, 
and  a  variety  of  questionable  sweets. 

There  were  a  number  of  small  arm- 
chairs of  original  pattern,  a  couple  of 
wooden  jackdoUs,  two  tables  on  abnor- 
mally short  legs,  and  a  bureau  that  re- 
sembled nothing  so  much  as  a  wrecked 
dry  goods  box  ornamented  with  empty 
spools  for  knobs.  There  were  also  yards 
upon  yards  of  bright  blue  worsted  stuff 
— ^a  couple  of  shawls  such  as  the  squaws 
of  fiction  usually  wear — and  candy  of 
infinite  variety  and  size;  but  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  it  all  was  a  carriage  sled 
painted  blue  and  red,  to  be  drawn  by 
Lady  Meg's  devoted  subjects. 

The  child  was  delighted  beyond  ex- 
pression. Her  occasioiial  little  joyous 
outbursts  were  like  a  sudden  radiance 
of  sunshine,  without  call  or  cry,  but  full 
of  infectious  warmth  and  pleasure. 


The  conflicting  stories  of  Santa  Claus 
told  in  confidence  by  each  of  her  friends 
confused  her  sense  of  justice  somewhat, 
but  her  natural  generosity  came  to  the 
fore,  and  she  offered  parts  of  her  treas- 
ures in  turn  to  every  man  of  them. 

In  the  midst  of  the  revelings  some 
one  rapped  smartly,  and  Gregson  threw 
open  the  door  to  admit  two  strangers,  a 
man  of  rough  but  kindly  exterior,  evi- 
dently of  the  working  class,  and  a  lady, 
unmistakably  a  lady. 

After  a  civil  salutation  the  man  went 
to  the  fire  and  began  rubbing  his  mit- 
tened  hands  briskly,  while  his  compan- 
ion took  in  the  festive  scene  in  one 
sweeping  glance.  She  was  a  tall,  fair 
woman  with  grave  eyes  and  delicate 
features,  and  pale,  clear  skin,  now 
flushed  with  the  frosty  atmosphere. 

''I  do  not  know  whom  to  address," 
she  said,  looking  about  helplessly,  "  but 
may  I  ask"  (Lady  Meg  rose  suddenly 
from  her  circle  of  small  furniture  on 
the  floor  and  looked  over  the  edge  of  the 
table  at  the  intruder  in  troubled  won- 
der)— ''  may  I  ask  whose  child  that  is.?  " 

"  She  belongs  to  the  Barracks,"  Greg- 
son  found  voice  to  say  civilly  in  the  face 
of  a  lady's  unusual  presence.  An  irre- 
pressible smile  spread  over  the  attentive 
faces  ranged  about.  *'  KTo  one  in  partic- 
ular," he  added,  as  an  afterthought. 

"  I  was  told  that  a  child  was  adopted 
by  a  miner  living  somewhere  near  the 
Elk  River — Cromley  Mines,  I  believe. 
Am  I  right  in  thinking  this  the  place?  " 

The  wide  spreading  branches  of  the 
tree  limited  Theoveldt's  range  of  obser- 
vation to  the  fur  trimmed  edge  of  her 
garments;  but  he  raised  himself  and 
leaned  forward,  listening  intently,  while 
she  began  to  explain  the  object  of  her 
visit  in  a  peculiarly  clear,  liquid  voice 
that  ran  through  his  tumultuous 
thoughts  like  an  undertone  of  rare  but 
familiar  music. 

*'  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  is 
my  niece,"  she  said  calmly,  after  a  little 
prologue  of  details,  ''  the  daughter  of  a 
miner  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Chevors 
casualty." 

"  That  may  be,"  Summers  said  grave- 
ly, *'  but  she  belongs  to  us  now,  fair  and 
square,  by  a  cold  business  deal.  You 
may  not  know  that  she  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion." 
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"  Sold  at  auction!  ^'  sHe  echoed,  pal- 
ing suddenly.  "  Such  a  thing  cannot 
be  possible  even  in  this  God  forsaken 
land/' 

"  Nevertheless  iVs  true.  Theoveldt 
will  show  you  the  bond  of  his  purchase/^ 

At  the  mention  of  his  name  she  threw 
a  startled  glance  around  the  room. 

"  Margaret !  "  he  cried  involuntarily, 
leaning  forward,  deathly  pale,  when  she 
turned  and  faced  him  with  a  little  shud- 
der of  pained  surprise. 

*^  Gerry — Mr.  Theoveldt!  Are  you 
ill  ?  Ah,  pardon  me,  I  am  so  sorry  to  see 
you  so.'* 

"  No,  no,"  he  contradicted  in  the  face  * 
of  overwhelming  evidence,  ^^  it  is  noth- 
ing." 

A  little  embarrassed  pause  followed, 
during  which  Margaret  stood  by  help- 
lessly. 

"  WonH  you  tell  me  about  the  child?  " 
she  asked,  taking  the  proffered  seat  fa- 
cing Theoveldt. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  tell  but  what 
Gregson  has  just  explained.  I  don't  see 
but  that  she  belongs  to  us  by  right  of 
bond.  Of  course  if  she's  your  niece — 
but  I  really  hope  you  may  be  mistaken, 
for  I  don't  see  how  we  can  let  her  go 
now." 

''We  simply  couldn't,"  Gregson  in- 
sisted, looking  about  him  conscious  of 
the  support  of  his  fellows.  "  You 
shouldn't  ask  it,  you  know." 

''  I  have  conclusive  proof  that  she's 
my  sister's  child,"  Margaret  answered, 
weakening  visibly  under  the  strongly 
apparent  opposition. 

"  She  is  the  joy  of  the  Barracks, 
Gregson  went  on  doggedly.  "  Not  one 
of  us  would  give  her  up  willingly — can't 
you  see  that? — while  likely  you  have 
others " 

"  No,  I  have  no  one,"  she  said,  draw- 
ing a  deep  breath  like  a  sigh  suddenly 
checked. 

"Where  is  Lamont?"  Theoveldt  in- 
voluntarilv  asked  in  a  voice  so  low  that 

ft' 

she  barely  heard  it. 

"Do  you  not  know  that  he  married 
Lois  after — and  this  is  his  little  daugh- 
ter?" 

"Lamont's  child!"  he  echoed,  rais- 
ing himself  with  a  painful  effort. 
"  Come  here.  Lady  INfcg." 

She  slipped  from  Gregson's  lap,  where 
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she  had  established  herself  at  the  first 
shock  of  surprise,  and  made  her  way 
timidly  through  the  chaos  of  Christmas 
gifts  to  Theoveldt. 

"  There's  not  the  faintest  likeness  to 
that  scoundrel  Lamont,"  he  said,  draw- 
ing the  shy  little  girl  closer  to  him, 
looking  earnestly  into  her  innocent  up- 
turned face;  "  but  she  has  somewhat  of 
your  look,  Margaret.  All  things  beauti- 
ful always  remind  me  of  you.  Lady 
Meg,  do  you  wish  to  leave  us  for  a  bet- 
ter home  with  this  lady?  " 

*'No,"  she  replied,  answering  his 
steady  gaze  with  looks  of  love. 

"You  see,  Margaret,  she  does  not 
want  to  leave  us.  It's  a  close  call  be- 
tween us,  I  admit.  Perhaps  the 
law " 

"  The  law !  "  she  echoed,  a  little  note 
of  scorn  threading  her  voice. 

"I  have  no  doubt  your  father  will 
take  the  matter  before  the  courts." 

"  My  father  is  dead,  Gerry,"  she  said, 
speaking  the  old  name  unconsciously. 
And  you  are  alone  ?  " 
Yes,"   quietly.     "And   this   little 
girl '' 

"  She  would  be  a  great  joy  to  you 
also,  I  know.     She's  a  wonderful  little 
'sunbeam.     The  Barracks  would  be  a 
dreary,  godless  place  without  her." 

"But  what  of  her  future?  A  child 
needs  so  much  care  aside  from  supply- 
ing her  physical  wants." 

"  That  is  true.  She  needs  a  woman's 
care.  We  might  persuade  a  suitable 
person  to  live  here  for  a  time — we've 
thought  of  that ;  but  we  decided  to  wait 
a  little  while,  for  we  must  have  a  lady 
to  care  for  her — trulv  a  ladv — ^which 
makes  our  quest  very  difficult.  You  see, 
we  all  want  to  give  her  the  very  best  of 
everything,  with  the  condition  only  that 
she  must  stay  with  us." 

"  Have  I,  then,  no  claim  to  her?  That 
is  very  hard,  Gerry." 

"  There  is  only  one  way  out  of  it,  Mar- 
garet. You  see,  we  can't  let  her  go. 
Will  you  stay  with  us?  It  will  be  a 
good  deal  easier,  you  see;  for  if  you  take 
Lady  Meg  away  you'll  have  to  take  all 
the  rest  of  us,  which  might  be  incon- 
venient. This  is  a  dull,  dreary  place; 
but  you  could  make  a  palace  of  a  hovel." 

The  ensuing  silence  was  painful. 
Margaret  paled  and  flushed  by  turns. 
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and  all  eyes  were  upon  her,  for  evqry 
man  among  them  held  his  breath  invol- 
untarily with  the  tension  of  keen  ex- 
pectation. 

They  could  not  understand  that  a 
woman,  having  once  loved  Theoveldt, 
could  ever  forget  his  worth. 

^'  Tell  me,  Margaret,"  he  asked  pres- 
ently, "  is  there  any  one  else?  ^' 

"  There  has  never  been  any  one  else,*' 
she  answered  simply. 

"That  is  far  more  than  I  have  de- 
served," with  a  swift,  brilliant  smile 
that  transformed  his  dark,  pale  face  as 
a  rift  of  sunlight  makes  a  gloomy  land- 
scape beautiful.  "  I  have  not  lived  a 
blameless  life,  but  I  have  loved  you  al- 
ways, Margaret,  since  first  I  knew  you, 
and  through  all  the  dark  hours  between 
that  time  and  the  present  the  thought 
of  you  has  been  the  one  joy  of  living. 
The  past " 
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*^  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  past  ? 
she  interrupted  gently.  "I  too  have 
been  to  blame.  There  is  but  one  way — 
to  begin  all  over  with  new  hopes  and 
aims." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"  Quite  sure,"  with  a  tender  little 
smile. 

"  All  the  happiness  possible  to  one 
little  human  life  has  been  put  into  this 
hour  for  me,  Margaret,''  he  said  simply. 

Gregson  stepped  forward  and  laid  his 
hand  on  the  door,  with  a  quick  back- 
ward glance  at  his  fellows,  who  followed 
him  out  silently,  even  to  the  stranger. 

Half  an  hour  later  Margaret  opened 
the  door  for  Lady  Meg,  who  stood  for  a 
few  seconds  blinking  helplessly  in  the 
sudden  contrast  of  dazzling  light;  then 
lifting  up  her  clear  chUdish  voice,  called 
cheerily,  "  Tum  back !  Dreds'n,  Yiddle 
Dicky,  an'  ev'body;  tum  back!  " 
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BY  MATTHEW  WHITE,  JR. 

The  surprise  that  awaited  the  youngest  clerk  at  Mcllvaine's,  and  his  own  astonishing  feat 
accomplished  in  the  face  of  deep  dejection  and  many  untoward  circumstances. 


"  /VA  ^^^-^  ^^^'^  goii^g  to  raise  me," 
iVi  This  was  young  Conkling's  first 
thought  when  his  employer  asked  him 
to  step  back  into  his  private  office  one 
rainy  Saturday  morning.  He  had  been 
expecting  an  increase  in  his  pay  for 
several  weeks  now. 

"  Let  me  see,"  Mr.  Mcllvaine  said,  as 
he  reached  his  office,  "  you  have  been 
with  me  just  about  a  year,  havenH  you, 
Edward  ?  " 

'^Yes,  sir;  a  year  tomorrow."  Ned 
tried  not  to  look  too  happy  and  expect- 
ant. 

"  And  at  the  end  of  a  year  one  nat- 
urally looks  for  a  change  of  some  sort 
to  be  made,"  ^Ir.  Mcllvaine  continued, 
trimming  his  finger  nails. 

^*  How  queer  he  acts  about  it ! " 
thought  Ned.  "He  talks  as  if  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  in- 
creasing my  pay." 

He  pictured  himself  telling  the  story 
at  home.  He  would  make  them  laugh 
over  it. 

Mr.  Mcllvaine  now  kept  silent  for  so 


long  that  Ned  thought  he  might  per- 
haps be  waiting  for  a  reply.  So  he  said, 
"Yes,  sir."  Finally  the  tailor  went 
on  : 

"  Sometimes,  you  know,  Edward, 
business  men  are  obliged  to  do  things 
that  are  disagreeable  because  it  is  their 
duty  to  themselves  and  their  families. 
Duty,  young  man,  often  wears  a  stern 
face.  She  wears  that  face  for  me  this 
morning." 

Ned  felt  as  if  somebody  had  suddenly 
thrust  his  warm  hopes  into  a  snow  bank. 
Mr.  Mcllvaine  would  never  talk  in  this 
strain  if  he  was  going  to  raise  an  em- 
ployee's salary.  It  must  be  he  was  going 
to  reduce  it. 

Ned's  disappointment  was  so  keen  it 
seemed  to  him  that  it  must  show  in  his 
face,  and  he  turned  partly  away  so  as  to 
hide  it. 

He  wondered  at  what  new  point  they 
could  economize  at  home.  Thev  had 
been  already  reduced  to  a  pass  where 
each  penny  was  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  expediency  before  being  spent. 
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'^  Of  course  I  shall  be  willing  to  give 
you  the  best  of  testimonials/' 

Ned  heard  this  as  if  almost  in  a 
dream.  It  was  not  a  reduction,  then, 
but  something  worse  than  that:  a  dis- 
missal. 

The  room  seemed  to  swim  around 
him.  Was  it  the  same  place  into  which 
he  had  walked  not  five  minutes  before 
with  such  exalted  expectations? 

"  Do  you  mean  to  discharge  me,  Mr. 
Mcllvaine?"  he  asked,  determined  to 
have  all  doubts  set  at  rest  forthwith. 

"DonH  put  it  so  harshly,  Edward,^' 
was  the  reply.  **Make  it  Uaid  off.' 
Times  are  so  dull,  positively  in  justice 
to  myself  and  my  family,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  must  get  rid  of  somebody.  And 
as  you  are  the  last  one  to  be  taken  on, 
you  must  be  the  first  one  to  be  laid  off. 
That  is  fair,  is  it  not  ? '' 

"  Yes,  that  is  only  fair  to  the  others,'^ 
Ned  was  compelled  to  admit. 

"  Of  course  you  stay  till  we  close  to- 
night,'*  the  clothing  merchant  con- 
tinued, as  though  he  were  conferring 
a  favor  by  giving  the  permission, 
"  and  meantime  I  will  write  vou  a  let- 
ter  of  reference  and  have  it  ready  to 
hand  you  with  your  salary.^' 

Talang  this  as  an  indication  that  the 
interview  was  at  an  end,  Ned  went  back 
to  his  work  in  the  store  proper. 

How  wearily  the  morning  dragged! 
There  were  few  customers  because  of 
the  storm.  The  clerks  stood  about  in 
knots,  talking  quietly  to  one  another. 

Towards  noon  Ned's  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  young  man  with  a  valise 
in  his  hand  who  seemed  to  be  having 
some  sort  of  an  argument  vnih.  Sander- 
son. Ned  was  sorting  over  a  pile  of 
vests  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  by 
which  they  were  standing  and  could  not 
avoid  hearing  the  whole  conversation. 

"  My  overcoat  was  stolen  from  the 
train  at  Albany  while  I  was  out  at  break- 
fast,''  the  young  man  with  the  satchel 
was  saying;  "I  want  to  order  another 
one  immediately.  I  suppose  you  will 
require  a  deposit.'^ 

^'That  is  our  rule/'  said  Sanderson. 

*'And  quite  a  proper  one  it  is  too,'' 
rejoined  th^  customer.  '^  Let  me  see ; 
the  coat  is  to  cost  sixty  dollars;  I  will 
leave  you  a  deposit  of  forty  dollars." 

He  began  fooling  through  his  pock- 


ets, then  stopped  suddenly,  and  looked 
at  Sanderson  with  an  expression  of 
dismay. 

"I  forgot,"  he  exclaimed.  "The 
scoundrel  who  took  my  coat  took  all 
my  loose  cash  with  it,  except  some  small 
change  and  a  five  dollar  bill  I  had  in  my 
trousers  pocket.  But  I've  got  the  check 
for  a  hundred  my  uncle,  Horace  Mc- 
Cracken,  sent  me  for  my  twenty  first 
birthday.  I  was  named  for  him,  you 
know." 

Horace  McCracken  was  one  of  the 
best  known  merchants  in  The  Swamp, 
the  leather  district  of  New  York. 

His  name  was  good  for  any  amount. 
Sanderson  took  the  check  almost  rev- 
erentlv. 

"  I  think  it  will  be  all  right,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  will  step  into  the  oflSce  and  see 
Mr.  Mcllvaine  about  it." 

"Tell  him  I  will  make  that  over  to 
you,"  Horace  McCracken,  Jr.,  explained, 
"if  you  will  give  me  sijrty  dollars 
change.  That  will  save  me  the  trouble 
of  going  to  a  bank  to  get  it  cashed." 

"  What  a  fortunate  fellow!"  poor  Ned 
thought.  "  To  get  birthday  presents  of 
hundred  dollar  checks!  He  can  afford 
to  have  his  overcoat  stolen/' 

Anxious  to  get  a  better  look  at  such  a 
favorite  of  fortune,  Ned  stole  a  glance 
at  him  around  a  high  pile  of  vests.  He 
forgot  to  take  note  of  his  general  ap- 
pearance, however,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  expression  on  his  face. 

A  sardonic  smile  of  triumph,  mingled 
with  a  look  of  eager  expectancy,  con- 
vinced Ned  that  something  was  amiss. 

"But  what  business  is  it  of  mine?" 
he  told  himself.  "  I'm  not  supposed  to 
wait  on  customers,  and,  besides,  this  is 
my  last  day  here.  And,  any  way,  ten 
chances  to  one  Mr.  McHvaine  won't  do 
what  he  wants,  so  I  needn't  bother  my 
head  about  it.  All  the  same,  I  believe 
he's  a  swindler." 

Ned  went  on  with  his  work,  but 
stopped  it  again  a  moment  or  two  later 
when  Sanderson  came  back  with  the 
announcement  that  Mr.  Mcllvaine 
would  be  very  glad  to  accommodate  any 
relative  of  Horace  McCracken. 

And  peering  round  the  pile  of  vests 
again,  Ned  saw  the  clerk  count  out  six 
ten  dollar  bills. 

"  He's  going  to  give  him  the  sixty 
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dollars/^  the  boy  said  to  himself.  "  That 
check's  a  forgery,  I'm  sure  of  it." 

But  what  could  Ned  do?  Here  he 
was,  the  youngest  employee  in  the  store, 
and  a  discharged  one  at  that.  How  ri- 
diculous it  would  be  for  him  to  go  to 
Mr.  Mcllvaine  and  tell  that  gentleman 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  trusting 
this  alleged  nephew  of  the  great  leather 
merchant,  Horace  McCrackenl 

But  he  could  not  put  the  thing  out 
of  his  mind. 

^^  What  if  I  could  show  him  to  be  a 
swindler  before  I  said  anything  to  Mr. 
Mcllvaine  about  it?*'  was  the  next 
thought  that  came  to  him. 

But  how  could  this  be  done? 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  young 
man  was  going  through  the  form  of  se- 
lecting the  cloth  for  the  overcoat,  but 
Ned  could  see  that  he  was  eager  to  get 
away.  He  had  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose, and  every  moment  now  spent  in 
the  place  made  detection  more  immi- 
nent. 

If  Ned  could  get  word  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Gracken  and  find  out  that  he  had  not 
signed  that  check  I 

But  The  Swamp  was  a  long  distance 
from  the  tailoring  establishment.  The 
young  man  who  had  ordered  the  over- 
coat would  have  departed  long  before 
Ned  could  cover  half  the  distance. 

But  there  was  the  telephone.  There 
was  a  pay  station  in  the  drug  store  at 
the  corner.  It  would  only  take  fifteen 
cents  to  make  the  test. 

And  Mr.  Mcllvaine  would  surely  pay 
that  if  the  sending  of  the  message  re- 
sulted in  saving  sixty  dollars  for  him. 

Ned  dropped  the  vests  and  hurried 
back  to  the  coat  closet  for  his  hat.  No- 
body paid  any  attention  to  his  leaving 
the  store.  Mr.  Mcllvaine  frequently 
sent  him  out  on  errands. 

He  ran  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  side- 
walk. 

"  I  want  to  telephone,"  he  cried,  rush- 
ing into  the  pharmacy. 

He  speedily  got  the  number  he 
wanted,  and  ascertained  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Cracken  was  in,  but  then  the  clerk  in- 
sisted on  knowing  who  wanted  to  speak 
to  him. 

"  That  doesn't  matter,*'  Ned  replied 
finally.  ''  Just  ask  him  if  he  ever  signed 
a  check  of  a  himdred  dollars  for  Horace 


MeCracken,  Jr.,  who  claims  to  be  his 
nephew." 

**  Hold  the  wire,  then,"  responded  the 
clerk,  in  rather  a  surly  tone. 

Ned  waited — one,  two,  three  minutes, 
his  heart  beating  with  great  thumps  as 
he  felt  how  likely  it  was  that  that  fellow 
might  even  now  have  left  the  store. 

Then  came  a  clicking  in  his  ear  and 
the  welcome  announcement :  '*  Jlr,  Me- 
Cracken never  signed  any  such  check. 
It  is  a  forgery"." 

Ned  never  stopped  to  ring  off;  he 
tossed  a  dime  and  a  nickel  on  the  coun- 
ter and  rushed  out  as  though  he  had 
received  an  electric  shock  from  the  wire. 

He  had  just  come  within  sight  of  the 
store  when  he  saw  his  man  leaving  it, 
walking  rapidly  away  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Ned's  first  impulse  was  to  dash  for- 
ward and  seize  him  by  the  arm.  But  he 
recalled  that  even  yet  he  had  no  visible 
proof  of  his  guilt. 

If  he  had  returned  in  time  to  have 
him  detained  in  the  store,  it  would  have 
been  different.  Now  the  fellow  might 
turn  the  tables  by  having  him  arrested 
for  unprovoked  assault. 

But  Ned  had  by  no  means  abandoned 
his  design.  Slowing  up  a  little,  he 
walked  on  just  fast  enough  to  keep  his 
man  in  sight.  He  would  track  him  till 
he  entered  some  place  for  a  lunch — ^it 
was  nearly  one — then  hurry  back  to  the 
store  and  send  Sanderson  to  him. 

Ned  still  had  fifteen  cents  left,  so  in 
case  the  fellow  took  a  car  he  could  afford 
to  ride,  too.  But  the  fellow  did  not  take 
a  ear. 

Reaching  Bryant  Square,  he  caused 
Ned's  heart  to  stand  still  by  going  up 
to  the  driver  of  a  hansom  and  entering 
into  conversation  with  him.  In  another 
moment  he  had  leaped  in,  and  was  being 
rapidly  driven  away. 

Ned  forced  himself  to  think  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning.  It  would  be  too 
hard  to  lose  his  prey  now,  just  for  the 
lack  of  a  bold  stroke  on  his  own  part. 
His  resolution  was  formed  in  a  trice. 

Hurrying  up  to  the  cabman  whose 
hansom  stood  behind  the  space  the  other 
had  occupied,  he  said:  "  Can  your  horse 
keep  up  with  that  fellow's  ?  " 

'*  I'd  be  sorry  if  he  couldn't,"  was  the 
prompt  reply. 
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"  Well,  then/'  Ned  went  on,  "  I  want 
you  to  follow  him  without  his  knowing 
it.    Will  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Yes;  jump  in"  and  thje  next  instant 
they  were  off. 

It  was  the  first  time  Ned  had  ever 
been  in  a  hansom  in  his  life.  As  he  lay 
back  against  the  cushions,  he  couldn't 
restrain  a  smile  at  the  thought  of  the 
strangeness  of  his  position. 

Almost  an  office  boy,  a  discharged  one 
at  that,  and  with  only  fifteen  cents  in 
his  pocket,  riding  around  the  streets  of 
New  York  in  a  cab ! 

But  if  he  only  captured  his  man,  he 
felt  sure  that  Mr.  Mcllvaine  would 
cheerfully  pay  the  carriage  bill.  That 
would  be  a  mere  bagatelle  beside  the 
sixty  dollars  that  would  otherwise  cer- 
tainly be  lost. 

Still,  there  was  considerable  clever 
work  to  be  done  even  yet.  Suppose  the 
swindler  should  not  stop  for  lunch,  but 
should  drive  to  a  railway  station  and 
take  a  train  out  of  the  city  ?  Who  would 
pay  for  the  Jiansom  in  that  event  ? 

Ah,  there,  the  other  carriage  was  lost 
to  view  now.  Ned  felt  as  if  he  must 
spring  out  and  continue  the  chase  on 
foot.  To  sit  still,  even  though  one  does 
get  over  the  ground  faster,  is  very  try- 
ing to  the  nerves  in  critical  emergencies. 

But  a  moment  or  two  later  the  for- 
ward hansom  again  appeared  from  be- 
hind a  furniture  van,  and  the  next  in- 
stant, to  Ned's  infinite  joy,  halted  in 
front  of  a  restaurant. 

His  own  driver  promptly  stopped,  and 
getting  out,  Ned  told  the  man  to  wait 
till  he  took  an  observation. 

Peering  in  at  the  door  of  the  caio, 
Ned  made  sure  that  his  prey  was  seated 
at  a  table,  then  hurried  back  and  ordered^ 
the  cabman  to  drive  w^ith  all  speed  to 
Mr.  Mcllvaine's  store. 

.  Arrived  here,  the  boy  startled  clerks 
and  customers  by  rushing  breathlessly 
back  to  the  private  office.  He  burst  in 
upon  his  employer  with  the  announce- 
ment: 

^^  Mr.  Mcllvaine,  that  man  you  trust- 
ed was  a  swindler.  I've  had  a  telephone 
message  from  his  uncle — I  mean  the 
man  who  isn't  his  uncle — and  he  never 
gave  him  a  hundred  dollars  for  his 
birthdav.  He's  at  the  Arena  restaurant 
now,  and  I've  got  a  hansom  at  the  door, 


so  please  have  him  arrested  before  he 
gets  through.'^ 

Mr.  Mcllvaine  was  completely  as- 
tounded by  this  sudden  outbreak  on  the 
part  of  the  young  man  he  had  discharged 
a  few  hours  before;  but  when  Ned  went 
on  to  explain  the  steps  by  which  he 
had  brought  matters  to  their  present 
pass,  he  began  to  find  necessity  for  hur- 
rying into  his  overcoat. 

Within  five  minutes  Mr.  Mcllvaine, 
Sanderson,  and  Ned  w^ere  all  three  in 
the  hansom,  the  driver  of  which  decided 
that  he  had  indeed  struck  a  bonanza. 

Ned  felt  very  much  like  the  hero  of 
some  blood  curdling  story  as  he  marched 
into  the  restaurant  at  the  head  of  his 
little  procession,  and  halted  at  the  table 
where  sat  the  bogus  nephew  of  the  great 
leather  merchant. 

A  policeman  brought  up  the  rear,  and 
at  sight  of  him  the  young  swindler 
turned  as  white  as  the  table  cloth,  and 
there  was  no  necessity  of  bringing  on 
an  array  of  proofs  before  the  arrest  could 
be  made. 

But  Mr.  Mcllvaine  decided  that  he 
ought  to  take  the  young  man  before 
Mr.  McCracken,  and  bidding  Sanderson 
and  Ned  return  to  the  store,  he  went  off 
down  to  The  Swamp  with  the  prisoner 
and  the  policeman. 

Xed  was  a  hero  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon.  Sanderson  told  the  other 
clerks  what  he  had  done,  and  they  all 
assured  him  that  his  salary  would  be 
raised  as  a  reward  of  merit. 

He  smiled  incredulously,  but  said 
nothing  about  his  having  been  dis- 
charged. 

Mr.  Mcllvaine  came  in  about  three 
o'clock. 

'*  Edward,"  he  said,  as  he  passed  on 
his  way  to  his  private  office,  "that 
fellow  was  just  the  sort  of  rascal  you 
believed  him  to  be.  He  won't  trouble 
anvbodv  for  some  time  to  come.  iVnd  I 
want  you  to  believe  sometliing  else;  im- 
agine that  you  resigned  your  position 
tiii?  morning,  and  that  I  refused  to  ac- 
cept it.  I  ask  you  now  to  reconsider 
and  to  stay  with  me  at  double  your  for- 
mer salary.    Will  you  accept?  ^* 

And  Ned  was  almost  as  much  pleased 
at  the  delicate  way  in  which  his  em- 
ployer took  him  back  as  he  was  at  his 
reinstatement. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OEOFFBEY    HONTROSS   RBSENTS   AN 

INSULT. 

THE  noise  and  babble  of  tongues 
ceased  as  though  by  magic.  Each 
guest  at  the  great  banquet  table  turned 
his  eyes  instinctively  upon  the  two  men 
who  had  arisen,  facing  each  other  across 
the  board. 

A  score  of  hands  in  the  act  of  raising 
a  glass  to  their  owner's  lips,  halted  in 
midair;  a  few  laid  fingers  on  dagger 
haft  or  sword  hilt. 

The  voice  of  the  elder  of  the  two  rang 
clear  in  the  now  silent  room: 

*^  And  I  repeat,  the  Scots  are  traitors. 
With  the  sword  I  will  maintain  it/* 

A  wave  of  passion  swept  over  the 
other's  face,  but  when  he  replied  his 
voice  was  cold  as  steel : 

**At  the  king's  board,  where  sword 
or  dagger  may  not  be  used,  thou  art  safe, 
but,  that  all  may  know  a  Scot  can  ill 
brook  an  insult— — ^" 

With  a  quick  movement  he  caught  up 
a  goblet  from  the  table  and  hurled  it  at 
the  other^s  head.  True  to  its  aim,  the 
crystal  struck  squarely  between  the  eyes, 
covering  the  traducer's  face  with  wine 
and  blood. 


In  an  instant  fifty  swords  flashed  in 
the  flickering  torchlight.  The  next,  the 
younger  man  would  have  paid  the  pen- 
alty of  his  rashness  with  his  life,  for  the 
others,  heated  by  wine  and  anger,  took 
no  heed  that  he  stood  alone,  with  only  a 
dagger  with  which  to  defend  himself. 

But  at  the  moment  when  a  dozen 
blades  were  thrust  forth  to  pierce  his 
breast  a  man  sprang  between  them  and 
the  youth,  shielding  him  with  his  body. 

"What  would  you?"  he  cried  in  a 
stem  voice.  "Wouldst  shed  blood  in 
defiance  of  his  majesty's  commands? 
Are  Edward's  laws  so  lightly  broken 
that  you  would  risk  your  heads  in  the 
avenging  of  an  insult  to  which  my  Lord 
of  Bath  can  easily  attend  ?  " 

Then  turning  fiercely  upon  him  whom 
his  quick  action  had  saved: 

"  And  who  art  thou,  that  raises  your 
hand  against  a  loyal  Englishman?" 

"I  am  a  Scot!*'  replied  the  youth 
boldly,  meeting  the  questioner's  eyes 
with  determined  look.  "It  is  not  the 
custom  of  Geoffrey  Montrose  to  pass  an 
insult,  even  be  it  at  the  table  of  his 
majesty  the  king." 

Some  there  were  who,  admiring  the 
young  Scot's  courage  and  comprehend- 
ing more  clearly  the  mainspring  of  his 
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assault  upon  the  nobleman,  broke  into 
murmurs  of  approbation.  Such,  how- 
ever, were  quickly  silenced  by  him  who 
had  saved  the  youth's  breast  from  the 
swords. 

"  A  Scot  thou  mayst  be,  and  of  the 
house  of  Montrose;  thinkest  thou,  for 
that  reason,  license  is  given  thee  to  as- 
sault a  noble  of  the  king's  household  in 
the  royal  castle?  '*  and  he  fixed  his  eyes 
sternly  upon  the  flushed  face  of  the 
young  man.  ''  Thou  shalt  answer  for  it 
on  the  morrow  before  thy  peers  if  it 
reach  not  the  king's  ears  ere  morn- 

ing/' 

Montrose's  face  remained  calm,  but 
his  heart  sank  at  the  words.  Fresh 
from  beyond  the  Scottish  border,  and 
but  two  days  in  London,  to  which  he  had 
journeyed  upon  a  vital  errand,  at  the 
very  outset  his  temper,  heated  by  wine 
and  the  insult  cast  against  his  country- 
men, was  like  to  bring  about  his  un- 
doing, in  that,  in  the  very  palace  itself, 
he  had  transgressed  the  king's  law. 

But,  having  done'  the  thing,  he  re- 
solved to  abide  with  boldness  the  conse- 
quences. 

'*  Sir,**  said  he,  addressing  him  who 
had  spoken,  "I  stand  ready  to  answer 
to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  judge  my 
actions.  Had  it  been  in  other  time  or 
place  I  warrant  there  had  been  a  sterner 
ending  to  the  matter.  The  chamberlain 
of  the  castle  knoweth  my  abode.  There- 
fore, if  any  seek  me  they  will  find  me 
waiting.** 

Having  finished,  he  bowed  gravely  to 
the  company,  turned  upon  his  heel,  and, 
with  uplifted  head,  passed  from  the 
room. 

Reaching  the  long  corridor,  he  hur- 
ried through  it  and  ascended  lightly  the 
narrow  flight  of  stone  steps  which  led  to 
his  chamber  in  the  castle. 

Once  within  and  the  door  closed,  the 
folly  of  his  rash  act  came  home  to  him 
more  forcibly.  He  quickly  removed  his 
doublet,  and,  partly  dressed  as  he  was, 
threw  himself  upon  his  couch  and  gave 
free  play  to  bitter  reveries. 

The  son  of  a  lord  of  Scotland,  he  was 
to  London  a  stranger,  and,  save  to  the 
king,  whom  he  had  perhaps  grievously 
offended,  he  could  turn  to  no  one  for 
assistance  in  his  errand.  And  without 
aid  he  could  accomplish  nothing. 


The  second  son  of  his  house,  he  had 
journeyed  southward  that  he  might  seek 
some  tidings  of  an  elder  brother.  Five 
years  before,  the  latter  had  ridden  from 
Castle  March  to  proffer  service  to  King 
Edward  of  England.  But,  though  York 
was  victorious  and  Edward  seated  firmly 
upon  the  throne,  Kennedy  Montrose  re- 
turned not  to  Scotland,  neither  was  any 
report  received  from  him. 

Geoffrey  was  then  a  lad  and  the  old 
lordtoo  feeble  to  seek  his  elder  son,  but 
when  the  boy  reached  early  manhood  he 
resolved  to  learn  the  secret  of  his  broth- 
er's disappearance. 

Thus  Geoffrey  Montrose  came  to  Lon- 
don, and,  his  errand  being  made  known 
to  the  king,  who  was  generots  to  those 
who  served  him,  the  youth  was  lodged  in 
a  chamber  in  the  royal  castle  until  Ed- 
ward found  time  to  aid  him  in  bis 
search. 

Thinking  of  these  things  and  the  mis- 
fortune into  which  his  temper  had  led 
him,  the  young  Scot  fell  into  a  restless 
slumber,  to  be  awakened  by  the  heavy 
tread  of  feet  upon  the  stairs  without  the 
chamber.  Dazed  by  sleep,  he  could  not 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  tumult 
until  a  violent  blow  upon  the  door  and  a 
gruff  voice  coming  through  the  thick- 
ness of  the  panel  aroused  him  to  com- 
plete consciousness! 

*'  Open !  *'  cried  the  voice  sternly,  and 
the  hand  of  him  who  spoke  shook  the 
latch. 

For  a  moment  Montrose  replied  noth- 
ing ;  then,  as  the  blows  upon  the  door  re- 
doubled, he  sprang  from  the  couch  and 
demanded  in  no  gentle  tone  the  meaning 
of  so  unseemly  a  visit  at  so  early  an  hour 
in  the  morning. 

"  That  thou  shalt  know,**  replied  the 
man  without.  ^'*Ti8  upon  the  king's 
warrant,  giving  authority  to  convey  thee 
to  the  Tower,  upon  the  charge  of  trea- 
son.   Therefore,  unbar  the  door.** 

For  a  moment  Montrose  was  seized 
with  a  sickening  fear.  The  way  from 
the  Tower  led  most  frequently  to  the 
block,  and  it  was  no  light  matter  to  be 
accused  of  treason  against  the  house  of 
York. 

That  his  action  in  the  banquet  hall 
had  reached  the  king's  ears  in  a  report 
distorted  to  suit  the  ends  of  his  enemies 
he  comprehended.    Once  in  a  dungeon 
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of  the  royal  prison,  he  could  not  hope  to 
get  audience  with  Edward. 

"  I  know  not  whence  comes  the  charge 
of  treason  against  me/'  replied  he  to 
those  without,  "  save  that  I  did  defend 
my  honor  against  one  crazed  with  wine. 
W^hen  his  majesty  hath  arisen  I  will 
answer;  therefore,  get  thee  gone/* 

A  harsh  laugh  greeted  the  words. 
**  It  is  not  our  custom  to  return  empty 
handed,*'  cried  the  voice  without. 
•*  Therefore,  open  quickly.*' 

Knowing  that  non  compliance  with 
the  command  would  be  followed  hy  the 
breaking  in  of  the  door,  Montrose  seized 
his  sword  and,  facing  the  portal,  waited. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  then 
a  crash,  and  the  door,  beaten  in  by  a 
dozen  heavy  blows,  hung  limply  on  its 
hinges. 

By  the  dim  light  which  struggled 
through  the  window  behind  him,  the 
young  Scot  saw  half  a  score  of  resolute 
faces  crowded  together  in  the  opening, 
the  flash  of  swords,  and  the  steel  head- 
pieces of  his  untimely  visitors. 

*'  Yield  thee! "  cried  one,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  leader.  *'  This  business  must 
be  quickly  finished." 

Montrose's  eyes  flashed.  "I  will 
not,"  cried,  he  fiercely,  ^*save  to  the 
king." 

Followed  by  his  men,  the  leader  of  the 
soldiers  pressed  through  the  doorway. 
It  would  be  an  unequal  combat — ten  to 
one — ^l}ut  the  Scot  resolved  to  die  rather 
than  be  taken. 

As  the  foremost  of  his  adversaries 
crowded  upon  him  he  struck  boldly  with 
his  sword,  wounding  the  man  grievously 
in  the  shoulder. 

Cries  of  rage  succeeded  the  blow. 
Others  thrust  back  their  injured  com- 
rade, and  half  a  dozen  blades  flashed  be- 
fore the  youth's  eyes. 

Had  they  so  willed,  they  might  have 
struck  him  down,  but,  being  commanded 
to  take  him  alive,  the  soldiers  sought 
only  to  make  him  weaponless. 

But  in  Montrose's  heart  was  no 
thought  of  mercy.  Desperate,  and 
knowing  that  the  wounding  of  the 
guardsmen  would  weigh  heavily  against 
him,  he  fought  fiercely,  cutting  and 
thrusting  with  so  firm  a  purpose  that 
for  a  moment  those  opposing  drew  back, 
crowding  against  their  comrades  behind. 


"God's  death!"  cried  a  voice  harsh 
with  passion.  "  Shrink  thou  from  the 
bodkin  of  a  beardless  Scot?  Upon  him, 
masters!" 

The  words  were  followed  by  a  deter- 
mined rush  on  the  part  of  the  men  at 
arms.  With  cries  and  oaths  they  pressed 
forward,  and  Montrose,  fighting  val- 
iantly, gave  way  before  them. 

The  clash  of  blade  striking  blade  rang 
through  the  room  and  echoed  down  the 
narrow  stairway.  Twice  the  young 
Scot's  steel  turned  red  with  blood;  a 
dozen  times  by  skill  alone  he  warded  off 
a  blow  aimed  at  his  head. 

Two  of  his  adversaries  were  down,  an- 
other wounded,  yet  the  rest  pressed  him 
back,  inch  by  inch,  till  scarce  a  yard 
separated  him  from  the  open  window 
behind.    • 

Already  his  arm  was  growing  weak 
with  the  strain  of  desperate  fighting.  A 
mist  swam  before  his  eyes;  a  thousand 
sword  blades  seemed  to  fill  the  room. 
Almost  imconsciously  he  thrust  and 
struck,  his  body  bathed  in  perspiration 
and  his  brain  reeling  with  dizziness. 

The  babble  of  tongues  sounded  dully 
in  his  ears;  but  a  scant  foot  separated 
him  from  the  yawning  opening  through 
which  the  early  morning  breeze  blew  fit- 
fully. With  a  last  desperate  blow  he 
struck  out  wildly,  gave  back,  slipped  on 
the  polished  floor,  clutched  madly  at  the 
air,  and  disappeared  into  the  semi  dark- 
ness without. 

The  sickening  sense  of  falling,  falling 
flashed  through  his  brain;  a  sensation 
quickly  followed  by  a  racking  pain 
which  darted  like  a  thousand  tongues  of 
fire  through  his  body.  A  mighty  splash 
rang  in  his  ears,  a  feeling  cold  as  death 
enveloped  him. 

Then  for  a  moment  all  consciousness 
departed  as  he  sank,  a  helpless  weight, 
beneath  the  black  water  of  the  castle 
moat,  thirty  feet  beneath  the  open  win- 
dow of  his  chamber. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WHAT   THE    MOAT    HID. 

Stunned  and  breathless,  Montrose 
came  to  the  surface,  striking  out  invol- 
untarily with  his  hands  to  keep  himself 
afloat. 
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His  sensea  were  bewildered  by  the 
unen^ected  plunge  into  the  cold  water, 
and  for  a  moment  he  remembered  noth- 
ing. His  temples  throbbed  painfully 
and  his  eyes  smarted  with  the  mud 
which  the  sudden  disturbance  had  be- 
stirred in  the  bottom  of  the  moat 

Treading  water,  he  peered  around  to 
ascertain  his  whereabouts. .  Eevived  by 
the  cold,  he  became  aware  of  Yoices 
speaking  far  above  him.  Looking  up- 
ward, he  discerned  the  faces  of  some  of 
his  late  adversaries  peering  down  from 
the  opening  in  the  walL 

Their  presence  recalled  to  his  mem- 
ory the  scene  in  the  chamber;  the  des- 
perate fight,  his  retreat  backward,  and 
the  sickening  sensation  of  falling 
through  space;  then  the  dull  shock, 
as  the  black  water  of  the  moat  closed 
over  him. 

Through  the  quiet  air  he  heard  what 
they  were  saying: 

"  The  fellow  is  dead  I  ^ 

"  Wlio  would  have  thought  of  such  an 
ending  to  so  small  a  matter?  ^* 

"  Perhaps  he  is  only  stunned,  for  the 
water  is  deep.'' 

''  We  must  search  the  moat;  perhaps 
he  is  swimming  and  will  escape, 

"  Xo.    He  is  at  the  bottom.'' 

"  Then,  we  must  find  the  body.  Would 
you  go  to  the  Tower  in  his  place?  It  is 
still  dark  and  we  will  need  torches." 

The  heads  were  withdrawn  and  Mont- 
rose knew  that  presently  the  speakers 
would  be  upon  the  wall  above  him.  Tliey 
would  look  for  him  under  the  window, 
but  if  he  was  not  there  the  whole  moat 
would  be  searched. 

Understanding  that  his  safety  de- 
pended upon  quick  action,  he  swam  fe- 
verishly to  the  outer  edge  of  the  ditch, 
where  the  wall  pierced  the  sluggish 
water. 

There,  in  the  deeper  shadow,  he  trust- 
ed to  escape  the  watchful  eyes  of  those 
who  would  look  for  him. 

Ere  the  rippling  water,  set  in  mo- 
tion by  his  movements,  had  quieted,  sev- 
eral torches  glimmered  upon  the  wall 
above  his  head.  Supporting  himself  by 
digging  his  fingers  into  a  crevice  in  the 
wall  and  pressing  his  body  against  the 
damp  stones,  he  scarcely  breathed,  so 
close  did  those  who  bore  the  lights  seem 
to  his  hiding  place. 


A  dozen  faces,  ghastly  in  the  yellow 
glare,  appeared  over  the  edge  of  the 
walL  One  held  a  torch  over  the  black 
water  and  waved  it  to  and  fro  that  its 
light  might  reveal  the  ludden  secrets  of 
the  moat. 

''He  is  not  here,"  growled  a  surly 
voice;  "'tis  a  dead  man  for  whom  we 
searcL" 

'^Dead  or  alive,"  replied  another, 
"  they  will  demand  the  body." 

A  streak  of  fire  flashed  through  the 
air  and  a  shower  of  sparks  danced  heav- 
enward. The  man  had  cast  his  torch 
into  the  ditclu 

It  fell  sputtering  a  few  feet  beyond 
where  Montrose  crouched,  hissed  spite- 
fully upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
went  out,  leaving  the  blackness  denser 
than  before. 

With  maddening  deliberation  the 
searchers  wended  their  way  along  the 
top  of  tlie  wall.  It  was  evidently  their 
purpose  to  examine  the  moat  from  end 
to  end,  on  that  side  of  the  castle. 

Once  or  twice  a  torch  was  lowered,  but 
the  thickness  of  the  gloom  hid  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  along  the  base  of  the 
ascent.  For  a  dreadful  moment  (to  the 
sliivering  Scot  it  seemed  an  hour)  the 
party  stopped  directly  above  his  hiding 
place. 

She  least  movement  would  have  re- 
ed his  presence;  it  appeared  as 
though  the  beating  of  his  heart  must 
reach  the  cars  listening  for  every  sound. 

Then  the  men  moved  further  on;  the 
glare  of  the  torches  grew  dimmer  and 
the  voices  of  those  who  bore  them 
fainter. 

But  for  many  moments  Montrose  did 
not  loose  his  hold  upon  the  friendly 
crevice.  Not  until  those  who  sought 
him  had  disappeared  around  an  angle 
of  the  moat  and  the  yellow  reflection  of 
the  lights  shone  no  longer  upon  the  mir- 
ror-like surface  of  the  water  did  he  let 
his  body  sink  downward. 

Had  the  soldiers  remained  upon  the 
spot  where  they  had  first  come  to  the 
edge  of  the  ditch  he  must  have  been  dia- 
covered.  Exhausted  by  the  strain  to 
muscles  and  nerves  through  which  he 
had  passed,  the  youth  felt  a  deadly 
numbness  creeping  in  his  veins. 
Cramped  and  shaking  with  the  chill 
which  was  upon  him,  he  swam  slowly  for 
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a  few  yards,  until  circulation  was  in  part 
restored. 

It  was  evident  the  searchers,  weary 
of  their  task  and  convinced  that  his 
body  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  moat,  had 
resolved  to  wait  until  daylight  to  renew 
the  quest.  Thus  far  he  had  escaped,  as 
by  a  miracle,  but  did  the  first  beams  of 
the  rising  sun  find  him  still  in  the  ditch 
his  fate  was  sealed. 

Turning  upon  his  back,  he  swam 
slowly  forward,  searching  eagerly  for 
a  place  by  which  he  could  escape  to  the 
ground  above. 

He  had  passed  one  danger  safely,  but 
another  confronted  him.  The  wall  on 
one  side,  being  a  part  of  the  castle  itself, 
arose  perpendicular  to  the  towering 
summit  of  the  battlements  above.  On 
the  other,  a  dozen  feet  of  sheer  ascent 
separated  him  from  the  level  sward. 

Had  he  been  in  the  deepest  dungeon 
of  the  dreaded  Tower  he  would  appar- 
ently have  been  no  more  a  prisoner. 

For  a  moment  hope  gave  way  to  de- 
spair. Having  escaped  the  wiles  of  those 
who  sought  to  entrap  him  and  bring  him 
to  the  block,  was  he  to  find  a  grave  in 
the  filthy  mud  which  for  generations 
had  slowly  accumulated  in  the  bottom 
of  the  moat? 

Then  he  recalled  the  purpose  of  his 
presence  in  London  and  remembered 
the  white  haired  chieftain  who  sat  alone 
in  the  grim  castle  across  the  border 
awaiting  his  return.  With  the  thought 
there  came  to  him  a  determination  to 
find  a  way  to  life  and  liberty,  if  strength 
and  will  endured. 

Sinking  back  into  the  water,  with 
slow,  easy  strokes  he  swam,  following 
the  wall.  He  felt  that  somewhere  in 
that  solid  line  of  masonry  there  must  be 
an  opening. 

For  ten  rods  he  found  no  crevice 
where  he  could  gain  a  foothold,  but  he 
did  not  despair.  Finally  his  courage 
was  rewarded.  His  hand  struck  some- 
thing in  the  water,  and  glancing  up- 
ward, he  saw  a  narrow  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  Mount- 
ing cautiously,  he  peered  about  him  ere 
he  ventured  from  their  sheltering 
shadow. 

On  the  parapets  sentinels  were  drow- 
sily calling  the  hour;  from  a  window  of 
the  castle  he  thought  he  caught  the 


faint  hum  of  voices,  as  though  the  in- 
mates were  awakening. 

Drenched  and  exhausted,  Montrose 
crept  up  the  steps,  and  under  cover  of 
the  still  friendly  gloom  crossed  the  strip 
of  sward  which  separated  the  edge  of 
the  moat  from  the  neighboring  street. 
Thence  he  quickened  his  steps  until  all 
danger  of  discovery  was  gone. 

Out  of  sight  of  the  black  and  gloomy 
castle,  he  stopped  to  rest  and  regain  his 
breath.  Then  he  hurried  onward 
through  the  dark  and  narrow  way, 
which  would  lead  him  to — where,  he 
knew  not,  save  that  it  was  away  from 
his  enemies. 

Arriving  at  a  street  broader  and  more 
open  than  the  other,  he  kept  close  in 
the  shadow  of  the  houses.  Reaching 
the  junction  of  a  second  thoroughfare, 
he  came  face  to  face  with  a  man  who  was 
hurrying  around  the  comer. 

For  a  moment  each  stopped;  the 
stranger^  in  surprise,  Montrose  with 
parted  lips  and  beating  heart.  But 
when  he  would  have  passed  he  felt  the 
heavy  pressure  of  a  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

With  a  desperate  light  gleaming  in 
his  eyes,  he  snatched  out  his  dagger 
and,  wrenching  himself  free  from  the 
other^s  grasp^  aimed  a  blow  at  the  un- 
protected breast  before  him.  But  ere 
the  steel  reached  the  mark  his  wrist  was 
seized  in  a  grasp  of  iron,  and  the  weapon 
fell  with  a  clatter  to  the  pavement. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SCOT  TO  SCOT* 


MoxTBOSE  grew  white  to  the  lips. 
Further  resistance  was  futile.  The  man 
who  held  his  wrist  was  a  giant  as  com- 
pared with  his  own  slender  figure. 

Disarmed  and  helpless,  hope  forsook 
him  for  the  instant,  and  a  great  fear 
seized  and  made  him  dumb.  That  his 
captor  was  an  officer  of  the  king  he  did 
not  doubt,  and  although,  perchance,  the 
man  did  not  know  him,  nis  suspicious 
appearance  would  lead  to  his  being 
taken  into  custody. 

It  was  this  which  Montrose  feared 
most,  for  once  within  the  Tower  he 
would  be  recognized  and  held  to  answer 
the  charge  of  treason  against  him. 
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During  the  moment  which  followed 
the  ring  of  steel  upon  the  stones  the 
other  was  as  astounded  as  the  young 
Scot.  A  look  of  utter  amazement 
flashed  into  his  eyes^  and  he  searched 
his  prisoner's  features  intently. 

Then  the  expression  upon  the  man's 
grim  countenance  changed  to  one  of  in- 
credulity. A  question  trembled  on  his 
lips,  but  he  suppressed  it. 

He  stood  for  an  instant  as  though  in 
perplexity,  then  released  Montrose's 
wrist,  and  glancing  quickly  up  and  down 
the  street,  said  gruffly: 

"  Thou  art  a  reckless  youth.  E[now- 
est  the  king  has  issued  a  warrant  for 
thy  apprehension?  Having,  perchance, 
eluded  arrest,  wouldst  thrust  thy  head 
into  the  lion's  mouth?  " 

Upon  the  freeing  of  his  wrist,  Mont- 
rose remained  motionless;  for  a  single 
instant  thought  of  escape  occurred  to 
him,  but  he  saw  the  folly  of  such  an 
attempt.  Deprived  of  his  dagger,  he 
was  powerless,  and  remained  as  much 
the  man's  prisoner  as  though  still  held 
in  his  iron  grasp,  for  he  knew  the  least 
outcry  would  bring  a  dozen  guards  upon 
the  scene. 

Perplexed  by  the  man's  words  and  de- 
meanor, he  remained  silent,  gazing  at 
him  sullenly. 

"Come!  Thou  canst  not  remain 
here !  "  said  the  giant  steml}^ ;  "  any  mo- 
ment a  guard  may  happen  upon  us  and 
thou  be  taken." 

"  What  wouldst  thou  with  me? " 
asked  Montrose  haughtily,  not  compre- 
hending the  other's  words  or  intention. 

"  I  am  a  Scot,  and  would  aid  thee," 
was  the  stranger's  unexpected  reply; 
then,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  he 
continued: "  But  'tis  no  time  for  parley. 
Take  thou  this  cloak,  conceal  thy  per- 
son, and  follow  me." 

Unfastening  the  heavy  cape  which 
cove  ed  his  stalwart  form,  he  passed  it 
to  Montrose,  who  obediently  placed  it 
upon  his  shoulders,  for,  wet  from  his 
bath  in  the  moat,  the  keen  morning  air 
chilled  him  to  the  bone.  He  did  not 
hesitate  further,  but  complied  with  the 
command  of  the  other,  who,  turning  on 
his  heel,  started  down  the  street  at  a 
sharp  pace. 

For  some  moments  they  walked  rap- 
idly, now  keeping  to  the  wide  and  more 


populous  way,  then  plunging  into  a  nar- 
row alley,  lined  with  ill  appearing  struc- 
tures, half  filled  with  refuse,  and  inhab- 
ited by  the  worst  element  of  London. 

It  was  near  the  center  of  one  of  these 
lanes  that,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
brisk  walking,  the  stranger  stopped  sud- 
denly and  knocked  loudly  upon  the  door 
of  a  house,  apparently  half  tavern  and 
half  private  dwelling. 

The  portal  was  opened  by  a  man  of 
dark  countenance,  who,  seeing  the  face 
of  his  visitor,  grunted  a  rude  welcome. 
The  stranger  nodded  and,  followed  by 
Montrose,  proceeded  without  ceremony 
through  a  dark  and  narrow  passage 
which  led  from  the  outer  door  to  that  of 
a  chamber  in  the  rear.  This  he  pushed 
open  without  knocking,  and  entered. 

Beckoning  Montrose  to  be  seated,  he 
turned  to  him,  saying: 

"  Now  we  may  speak  without  fear  of 
prying  ears.  As  Scot  to  Scot  we  will 
talk  freely,  and  none  shall  interrupt 
us." 

Montrose  regarded  the  man  with  a 
perplexed  expression.  Whether  or  not 
he  was  in  dangerous  quarters  he  could 
not  guess,  or  understand  the  interest 
displayed  in  his  welfare,  for  to  him  the 
man  was  a  total  stranger. 

"Thou  art  silent,"  said  the  latter. 
"  Is  it,  then,  the  custom  for  one  of  the 
clan  of  Montrose  to  submit  so  tamely  to 
discouragement?  " 

The  taunt  angered  the  young  Scot. 
He  clenched  his  fist  and  aimed  a  blow 
at  the  other's  head,  but  stepping  lightly 
aside,  the  stranger  easily  avoided  it. 

"Thou  art,  in  truth,  of  Montrose! " 
cried  he  good  naturedly,  "  and,  withal, 
of  passing  quickness." 

A  frown  darkened  Montrose's  brow. 

"  I  am  GeofErey  Montrose,  sir,  son  of 
a  noble  father,  and,  were  I  not  helpless, 
would  teach  thee  the  heat  of  a  Scottish 
gentleman's  anger.  What  hast  thou  in 
mind  to  do  with  me?  " 

The  giant's  teeth  gleamed  in  the  dim 
light. 

"  I  might  deliver  thee  to  certain  ones 
in  London,  that  the  populace  may  wit- 
ness how  a  Scot  can  die,  or,  perchance, 
slay  thee  here,  in  return  for  the  dagger 
thrust,  or,  if  the  fancy  seizes  me,  I  might 
cheat  the  bloodhounds  and  the  red  axe 
on  Tower  Hill." 
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The  young  Scot  made  a  gesture  of 
protest. 

^^  Sir/^  said  he,  ^^  I  am  unarmed  and 
thou  callest  thyself  a  Scot;  make  an  end- 
ing to  this  raillery/' 

^^  'Tis,  perchance,  my  purpose  to  aid 
thee/'  replied  the  other, "  but  thou  must 
hold  thy  temper.  Thou  art  accused  of 
treason  against  King  Edward.  Canst 
thou  answer  it?  " 

A  shadow  crossed  Montrose's  face. 

^^I  am  accused  of  treason,"  said  he 
sorrowfully,  yet  with  something  of  de- 
fiance in  his  tone,  '^  but  by  whom  I  know 
not." 

^'Tfaou  hast  no  evil  intent  against 
the  king?  ^'  asked  the  other  suddenly. 

^^It  was  my  purpose  to  serve  him, 
replied  Montrose,  ^  else  would  I  scarce- 
ly have  crossed  the  border.  Since  first 
I  knelt  before  the  king,  never  has 
thought  of  treason  come  to  me." 

"  Hadst  grown  so  weary  of  thy  Castle 
March  that  thou  must  leave  it  to  serve 
the  house  of  York  ?  "  asked  the  stran- 
ger. '^  The  tree  of  Montrose  hath  too 
few  branches  to  risk  the  axe;  thou 
shouldst  have  remained  in  Scotland." 

The  young  man's  face  turned  crim- 
son, for  the  other's  tone  displeased  him. 

''What  know  you  of  the  house  of 
Montrose?  "  he  asked  haughtily.  ''  On 
what  authority  dost  thou  presume  to 
question  me?  " 

The  stranger  smiled  sadly.  "  Many 
months  have  passed  since  my  feet 
pressed  Scottish  soil,"  he  said,  **  yet  I 
remember  something  of  the  lordly  castle 
and  the  estate  of  March.  There  were 
two  branches  on  the  trunk  of  Mont- 
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rose. 

The  young  Scot  raised  his  eye^  in- 
quiringly. He  was  puzzled  at  the  stran- 
ger's half  veiled  questions,  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  latter  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  his  family  history. 

He  hesitated  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  should  treat  these  questions; 
whether  to  accept  him  as  a  friend  and 
throw  himself  upon  his  generosity,  or 
demand  an  explanation  as  to  his  ante- 
cedents and  purpose.  His  companion 
evidently  read  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind,  for,  with  a  kindly  gesture,  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  youth's  shoulder. 

"Geoflfrey  Montrose,"  said  he,  ''I  have 
proclaimed  myself  a  Scot,  and  that  thou 


mayst  fear  no  treachery  I  will  go  yet 
further.  The  castle  of  March  is  not  un- 
familiar to  me,  having  in  days  agonc 
served  thy  father.  There  were  then  two 
sons,  the  elder,  Kennedy,  and  thyself. 
Thou  dost  remember  me,  John  War- 
ham?  Nay,  how  canst  thou?  A  child 
when  last  I  saw  the  walls  of  Castle 
March." 

The  reserve  and  haughtiness  of  Mont- 
rose fell  from  him  at  the  words. 

There  had,  he  knew,  been  many  old 
retainers  of  March  whom  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  had  sent  to  take  service  in 
foreign  parts.  Nor  was  it  strange  that 
this  man,  having  followed  the  fortunes 
.of  the  father,  should,  finding  the  son  in 
dire  extremity,  proffer  such  aid  as  lay  in 
his  power. 

Unable  at  first  to  comprehend  the 
motive  which  engendered  his  compan- 
ion's friendliness,  young  Montrose  had 
looked  on  the  man's  action  with  sus- 
picion. The  assertion  that  he  had  dwelt 
at  Castle  March  dispelled  much  of  the 
doubt  from  his  riiind.  The  loyalty  of  a 
Scot  to  his  lord  and  clan  was  sufRcient 
explanation  to  the  riddle  which  had  puz- 
zled and  rendered  him  cold  to  the  other's 
friendly  advances. 

Moreover,  the  condition  of  affairs  was 
altered.  That  which  he  would  have  hes- 
itated to  accept  from  a  stranger  now 
became,  through  the  custom  of  his 
country,  an  inherent  right.  Once  a  sub- 
ject to  the  lords  of  March,  the  man  must 
always  remain  such,  and  Montrose, 
young  as  he  was,  possessed  all  the  requi- 
sites of  a  feudal  baron. 

''If  thou  hast  served  the  lord,  my 
father,"  said  he,  "  then  it  is  fitting  thou 
go  with  me  to  Castle  March,  where  steps 
may  be  taken  to  bring  to  an  accounting 
those  who  have  cast  indignity  upon  my 
person." 

Warham  smiled  faintly. 

"Thou  art  still  within  the  lion's 
mouth,"  said  he;  "  many  leagues  beset 
by  danger  intervene  between  the  gate 
of  London  and  Castle  March." 

Geoffrey  drew  himself  up  haughtily. 

"  Many  of  my  house  have  fallen  into 
dire  extremity,"  said  he,  "and  not  a 
cheek  hath  blanched  for  fear! " 

Warham  smiled  gravely.  "  Thine  is 
a  goodly  spirit,"  he  replied,  "but  wo 
must  needs  be  outspoken  in  this  crisis. 
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Thy  first  purpose  is  to  leave  the  city. 
Within  this  abode  one  might  remain  a 
lifetime  unbeknown  to  others,  yet  'tis 
expedient  that  I  get  thee  beyond  the 
Agates  without  delay.  Thou  art  fatigued, 
I  warrant.  There  is  a  couch ;  rest  thy- 
self." 

Ending  abruptly,  he  opened  the  door. 
Then,  turning  again  to  Montrose: 

"  I  leave  thee  for  a  short  time,''  he 
said.  "There  are  duties  to  perform 
and  preparations  to  be  made,  for  to- 
night we  quit  London.'' 

And  without  more  words  he  left  the 
chamber,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   FLIGHT   FROM   LONDON. 

After  Warhani  had  departed,  Mont- 
rose threw  himself  upon  the  couch  and, 
utterly  fatigued  in  mind  and  body,  fell 
into  a  dreamless  slumber. 

How  long  he  slept  he  knew  not;  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  scarcely 
closed  his  eyes  when  he  was  awakened 
by  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

Starting  up,  and  but  vaguely  compre- 
hending where  he  was,  he  saw  the  tall 
figure  of  his  fellow  countryman  stand- 
ing beside  the  couch. 

*'  T'hou  hast  slept  long  and  soimdly," 
said  Warham,  "  and  His  well.  Thou  art 
better  fitted  for  that  which  is  before  us. 
It  is  already  close  upon  nightfall;  with- 
in the  hour  we  will  ride  forth  from  Lon- 
don." 

Montrose  was  amazed  that  the  time 
had  passed  so  quickly,  but,  as  his  com- 
panion said,  the  sleep  had  restored  his 
youthful  vigor.  Save  for  a  stiffness  of 
the  muscles,  the  result  of  the  plunge 
into  the  cold  water  of  the  moat,  he  felt 
no  ill  effects  from  the  adventures  of  the 
night  before. 

Warham  drew  from  beneath  his  cloak 
a  parcel,  which,  being  opened,  disclosed 
broad  and  meat  and  a  small  flask  of 
wine. 

**  Thou  wilt  need  strength,  such  as 
these  will  give  thee,"  said  he  kindly, 
"  and  thy  fast  has  been  a  long  one.  I 
would  'twere  something  more,  but  great 
rare  is  needful.  Already  many  are 
abroad  who  seek  thee  diligently." 

Then,  as  Montrose  would  have  ex- 


pressed his  gratitude,  he  stopped  him 
with  a  gesture,  saying : 

"  Eat,  for  we  must  be  in  the  saddle. 
A  moment  behind  the  appointed  time 
and  we  cannot  pass  the  gate,  and  even 
now  there  are  those  on  watch  who 
would  detain  thee." 

Montrose  lost  no  time  in  falling  to 
right  heartily,  for  he  had  awakened 
with  the  pangs  of  hunger  gnawing  at 
his  vitals.  Warham  watched  him 
through  half  closed  eyelids. 

*'Thy  condition  is  most  desperate," 
said  he  suddenly.  "  The  story  of  the 
fight  within  thy  chamber  is  in  every 
mouth.  Those  of  thy  adversaries  who 
remain  have  been  stripped  of  their  office 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower;  only  the 
dead  have  escaped  Edward's  wrath." 

"  Then,  some  are  dead?  "  asked  Mont- 
rose, his  interest  in  the  other's  words 
momentarily  taking  the  place  of  hunger. 

"Aye!"  cried  Warham  heartily. 
"  Two  T/ill  trouble  the  world  no  more, 
and  a  third  lies  grievously  wounded 
with  a  sword  thrust  through  the 
shoulder. 

"When  word  was  brought  the  king 
that  a  beardless  Scot,  unarmored  and 
alone,  had  put  to  shame  a  dozen  of  his 
chosen  men  at  arms,  'tis  said  the  roar- 
ing of  the  lion  frightened  the  birds  upon 
the  highest  turrets  of  the  castle. 

"  ^  Bring  me  the  cowards !  ^  cried  he, 
and  when  the  nine  stood  trembling  be- 
fore him  he  questioned  them  closely. 

"  Having  heard  the  matfer  to  the  end, 
he  bade  them  fetch  thy  body. 

" '  Sire,'  said  one,  his  teeth  chatter- 
ing together,  *we  have  dragged  the 
moat  without  avail.* 

"He  from  whom  I  heard  the  tale 
told  me  the  king's  face  grew  purple  as 
his  roval  robe. 

" '  By  the  rood ! '  cried  he, '  it  passeth 
all  understanding!'  And  straightway 
he  clapped  them  in  the  Tower,  where 
they  lie  cursing  thee  and  the  open  win- 
dow." 

As  he  finished,  a  gleam  of  amusement 
flashed  into  Warham's  dark  eyes. 

"  And  it  was  told  me  also,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  the  men  at  arms  being  taken 
away,  the  king  declared  with  some  soft- 
ening of  manner  that  with  a  company 
of  such  as  thou  he  could  enter  France 
even  as  Edward  of  sacred  memory." 
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"  Perchance,"  cried  Montrose,  a  new 
hope  born  within  him  at  the  other^s  flat- 
tering words,  **  if  the  king ^^ 

Warham  shook  his  head. 

^  Thou  knowest  little  the  temper  of 
York,'*  said  he.  "  Having  slain  certain 
of  his  servants  and  put  others  to  shame, 
his  anger  against  thee  is  exceeding  bit- 
ter. Thou  art  proclaimed  an  outlaw 
and  thy  head  made  forfeit  Edward 
forgives  not  so  easily/' 

^'  Then,"  cried  Montrose, "  if,  as  thou 
sayest,  the  gates  are  watched  and  all 
London  risen  against  me^  where  is  a  way 
open  for  escape?  Thou  hast  befriended 
me.  To  go  further  will  endanger  thy 
head  also;  therefore,  I  pray,  leave  me 
else  misfortune  come  to  thee." 

For  an  instant  a  dark  frown  fell  upon 
Warham's  brow,  but  it  vanished  quickly. 

*'  For  myself  I  fear  nothing,"  replied 
he  harshly,  ^*  and  the  gates  are  open  to 
me."    Then  suddenly: 

^  Thou  hadst  a  sword !  'Tis  not  the 
habit  of  a  Scot  to  leave  his  weapon  in 
the  hands  of ^" 

Montrose's  face  reddened,  but  sup- 
pressing his  rising  anger  at  the  implied 
taunt  in  the  other's  words,  he  replied 
quietly: 

"  If  the  moat  be  drained,  perchance 
such  a  weapon  may  be  found." 

Warham's  face  softened.  Rising,  he 
went  to  a  closet,  and,  returning,  laid 
upon  the  table  before  the  youth  a  long 
blade  of  delicate  workmanship. 

*"Tis  from  thy  country,"  said  he, 
^  and  none  but  a  Scot  hath  wielded  it. 
Fasten  it  at  thy  hip,  even  as  thine  own." 
And,  taking  from  the  bosom  of  his 
doublet  the  dagger  which  Montrose  had 
aimed  at  his  breast  a  few  hours  before, 
he  laid  it  beside  the  sword. 

This  unexpected  action  on  the  part 
of  his  strange  companion  broke  down 
the  last  barrier  of  reserve  and  possible 
suspicion  which  remained  in  the  young 
Scot's  heart. 

''Sir,"  said  he,  his  lips  trembling, 
^'  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  Scotland;  the 
lord,  my  father ^* 

A  strange  look  flashed  into  Warham's 
eyes.  ''  The  old  Lord  of  March,"  said 
he  softly;  '*  he  whom  I  served,  and  for 
whose  sake  I  would  save  thee  from  the 
block." . 

"  And  who,  but  for  thee,  might  now 


be  childless,"  replied  Montrose^  with 
glistening  ey^.    "  Thou  sayest  thou  art 
a  Scot  and  have  served  tike  house  bf 
Montrose.    Thou  wilt  aid  me?  "  . 
.  ^'  Even  now  the  horses  stand " 

"  Thou  misunderstandeth ! "  cried  the 
youth  qtdckly.  ^'It  is  of  my  errand, 
the  purpose  of  my  coming  unto  London, 
that  I  would  speak," 

"  'Twas  to  serve  King  Edward?  "  re- 
plied Warham  shortly. 

"  Nay! "  cried  Montrose.  '^  Am  I  so 
poor  a  Scot  that  I  would  forsake  .my 
country  to  proffer  service  to  the  house 
of  York?  Thou  hast  spoken  pf  two 
branches  upon  the  trunk  of  Montrose; 
knowest  not  that  already  one  hath 
fallen  ?  " 

And  in  brief  words  he  related  how 
Kennedy  Montrose  had  ridden  from 
Castle  March  to  return  no  more,,  the 
lack  of  tidings  concerning  him,  ai^  his 
promise  to  his  father  to  search  all  Eng- 
land until  one  was  found  who  could 
throw  light  upon  the  mystery. 

Warham  listened  gravdy  until  Mont- 
rose's tale  was  finished. 

^^Hast  been  long  in  London?"  he 
asked  abruptly. 

'"Tia  the  third  day,"  replied  the 
youth,  '*  and  now ^" 

A  soft  knock  upon  the  door  broke  in 
upon  the  question,  and  a  voice  from 
without  piped  shrilly : 

'^  The  horses  are  waiting,  master,  and 
all  is  ready." 

Warham  arose,  and  returning  to  the 
closet  from  which  he  had  taken  the 
swofd,  produced  a  doublet  and  cloak, 
which  he  gave  to  Montrose. 

''The  night  wind  blows  cold  across 
the  moor,"  said  he,  "  and  we  have  f^ 
to  ride.  Clothe  thyself  warmly,  and 
when  we  approach  tiie  gate  muffle  thy 
face  in  the  doak.  It  would  go  ill  if  any 
were  to  recognize  thee." 

Then,  as  Montrose  doimed  the  gar- 
ments and  budded  on  the  sword,  the 
other  took  from  the  closet  a  long  and 
narrow  bag  of  green  cloth,  which  he 
tucked  carefully  beneath  his  arm,  the 
heavy  cloak  which  he  wore  concealing  it 
from  curious  eyes. 

All  being  ready,  he  threw  open  the 
door  and,  followed  by  Montrose,  de- 
scended to  the  street,  where'  stood  tvo 
horses  saddled  and  ready  for  a  journey. 
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Having  mounted,  the  two  proceeded 
slowly  towards  the  northern  gate  of  the 
city,  Warham  riding  ahead  and  Mont- 
jose  following,  his  features  concealed  by 
♦^he  folds  of  the  cloak,  which  he  had 
drawn  about  his  face.  It  was  no  un- 
usual thing  for  horsemen  to  be  abroad 
at  that  hour,  and  although  they  met 
many  on  the  way,  and  some  stared  curi- 
ously, no  one  oflEered  hindrance. 

But  upon  coming  to  the  gate,  where 
was  stationed  a  company  of  the  king's 
men  at  arms,  commanded  by  an  officer 
whose  instructions  were  to  allow  no  sus- 
picious person  to  pass,  an  obstacle  pre- 
sented itself. 

Hearing  the  approach  of  horsemen, 
the  officer  barred  the  way,  demanding  in 
no  gentle  tone  who  they  were  and  upon 
what  business  they  sought  to  pass  from 
liondon  to  the  open  country  so  close 
upon  nightfall. 

To  this  Montrose's  companion  replied 
sharply  and  in  a  voice  of  such  author- 
ity that  the  officer  assumed  a  more 
courteous  manner. 

"  I  doubt  not,''  said  he,  "  that  thou 
arrt  gentlemen  whom  business  calls  from 
London,  but  by  order  of  his  majesty  the 
king  I  must  learn  thy  purpose  ere  the 
gate  is  opened  to  thee."  At  the  same 
time  he  peered  searchingly  into  the  faces 
of  the  horsemen. 

For  a  moment  Warham  sat  motion- 
less in  his  saddle,  a  moment  filled  with 
dark  forebodings  to  his  companion. 

Aroused  to  suspicion  by  the  silence, 
the  officer  laid  his  hand  upon  his  hilt. 

Suddenly  Warham  benf  down  and 
whispered  in  his  ear  certain  words  un- 
intelligible to  Montrose,  but  the  latter 
noted  that  his  companion  held  some- 
thing in  his  hand  at  which  the  soldier 
^azed  with  a  certain  degree  of  awe. 
Then,  shrinking  back,  he  commanded 
that  the  gate  be  opened.  To  Montrose  it 
seemed  that  his  only  thought  was  to  wit- 
ness their  hasty  departure. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  GREEN  CLOTH  BAG. 

Without  the  gate,  the  night  wind, 
sweeping  unobstructed  across  the  open 
country,  blew  chill  in  the  horsemen's 
faces. 


Montrose's  companioli  drew  his  cloak 
more  closely  about  him  and  settled  firm- 
ly upon  the  saddle  bow  the  long  bag  of 
green  cloth  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  closet  before  he  left  the  chamber. 

But  though  the  young  Scot  shivered, 
and  the  hand  which  held  the  reins  trem- 
bled nervously,  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  rendered  him  oblivious  to  the 
wintry  blast,  against  which  his  more 
stolid  companion  had  taken  precaution 
to  guard  himself. 

The  officer  of  the  guard  who  had  qioes- 
tioned  them  so  searchingly  watched 
from  the  shadow  of  the  gate;  therefore, 
it  was  not  until  the  horses  had  gone  a 
dozen  rods  or  more  and  the  gloom  hid 
their  movements  from  suspicious  eyes 
that  Warham  touched  the  flank  of  his 
animal  with  the  spur. 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  times,  few  were  abroad,  and  such  as 
met  them  on  the  road  hurried  past  as 
though  fearing  to  feel  a  dagger  at  their 
throat  and  the  stem  command  to  deliver 
up  their  valuables. 

*'We  must  ride  with  speed,"  said 
Warham,  *'  for  no  man  can  tell  in  what 
quarter  danger  lieth.  As  thou  knowest, 
the  king  hath  proclaimed  thee  outlaw, 
and  a  price  is  set  upon  thy  head.  In 
such  matters  Edward  is  quick  to  act, 
and,  I  warrant,  certain  ones  have  rid- 
den over  this  selfsame  road  bearing  be- 
neath their  doublet  the  royal  edict 
against  thy  person." 

**We  are  armed,"  replied  Montrose 
shortly,  *'and  if  any  seek  to  stop 
us " 

A  grim  smile  crossed  his  companion's 
countenance. 

"In  the  more  open  country,  where 
there  are  fewer  dwelling,  it  might,  per- 
chance, be  not  so  difficult  a  matter  to 
trust  the  outcome  to  the  sword.  But 
here,  almost  within  hearing  of  the  gate 
of  London,  the  sounds  of  a  brawl  would 
bring  about  our  ears  a  score  of  the  royal 
soldiers." 

For  some  moments  they  rode  in  si- 
lence, the  flapping  of  their  cloaks  in  the 
wind  and  the  click  of  the  iron  bound 
hoofs  upon  the  flinty  road  being  the  only 
sounds  which  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night. 

*^  And  thou  sayest  that  couriers  have 
ridden  forth  with  the  royal  proclama- 
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tioa  declaring  me  an  outlaw?  "  asked 
Montrose  suddenly. 

^'  A  half  acore/^  replied  bis  compan- 
ion; ^^for;^  thinking  thee  a  traitor,  the 
king's  anger  against  thee  is  bitter. 
From  the  castle  yard  I  saw  them  start 
upon  their  errand,  each  with  the  white 
feather  in  his  cap,  the  insignia  that  the 
wearer,  being  upon  business  connected 
with  the  stated  holds  authority  to  enter 
any  dwelling  in  the  English  kingdom." 

Even  as  h£  spoke^  and  riding  rapidly 
with  loosened  reins^  they  came  to  a  great 
curve  in  the  road,  circling  which  Mont- 
rose saw  a  few  rods  ahead  a  twinkling 
light  gleaming  in  the  darkness. 

"  Jean  Pieard's  tavern,"  said  Warham 
gruffly,  "a  place  much  frequented  by 
men  at  arms  and  the  king's  followers. 
We  will  ride  past  quickly." 

Montrose  tightened  the  reins  and  the 
horse  beneath  him  quickened  its  pace. 
The  next  moment  the  riders  were 
abreast  of  the  light,  which  shone  from 
the  window  of  a  house  standing  some- 
wliat  back  from  the  highway. 

But  suddenly  an  unexpected  thing 
occurred.  Riding  at  full  gallop,  and  a 
little  in  advance  of  his  companion, 
Montrose  was  almost  hurled  from  the 
saddle  by  collision  with  a  riderless 
horse  which,  standing  in  the  road,  he 
had  not  seen  because  of  the  darkness. 

The  animal,  frightened  by  the  shock, 
neighed  shrilly,  and  crowding  against 
the  young  Scot's  mount,  forced  it  to  the 
ditch  which  skirted  the  highway  on  the 
further  side. 

The  tumult  brought  to  the  door  of 
the  dwelling  those  who  were  within,  and 
among  them  the  owner  of  the  horse. 
Doubtless  thinking  some  rogue  would 
steal  the  beast,  he  ran  out,  drawing  his 
sword  as  he  leaped  across  the  threshold, 
and  the  light  from  the  open  door  fall- 
ing upon  him,  Montrose  saw  that  he 
wore  in  his  cap  a  white  feather. 

Startled  at  the  sight,  in  his  anxie<7 
to  regain  the  road  the  youth  dug  hia 
spurs  into  his  horse's  -flanks:  The  ani- 
mal, goaded  by  the  sharp  steel,  reared 
violently  and  bit  so  savagely  at  the  sec- 
ond beast  that,  in  struggling  to  keep'his 
balance,  Montrose  felt  his  sword  slip 
from  the  scabbard  to  the  ground. 

''  What  now?  "  cried  the  man  wear- 
ing the  white  feather,  stopping  at  the 


edge  of  the  road  to  get  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  matter.     ^^Hast  the 
devil  got  into  the  beast's  hide,  or  is  a 
rogue  persuading  thee  to  forsake  thyi, 
lawful  master?   Lights^  friends,  that  w^  j 
may  learn  the  meaning  of  this»"  ], 

But  those  within  needed  no  urging  to  . 
hasten  their  movementa.     Three  had* 
followed   him   of    the    white   feather 
through  the  doorway,  and  two,  each: 
bearing  a  torch,  pressed  close  behind. 

For  a  moment  no  one  perceived  the 
matter  ari^t,  but  the  lights  c(Hning 
closer,  it  became  plainer,  and  the  courier 
saw  Af ontrose  and  his  companion  seated 
upon  their  horses. 

^'  Hold  I "  cried  he,  shaking  his  blade 
fiercely.  ^^  The  trick  is  not  so  easy  and 
thou  art  fairly  trapped." 

Warham,  who  had  watched  their  ad- 
vance, drew  near  to  Montrose's  side  that 
he  might  take  a  hand  in  what  was  to 
follow.  The  man,  not  knowing  bow 
many  there  might  be  behind  nnder  cover 
of  the  darkness,  hesitated. 

On  one  side  there  were  two  and  op- 
posing six,  and  of  the  latter  four  were 
armed  with  swords. 

Beaching  backward,  Warham  dealt 
the  courier's  horse  a  resounding  blow 
upon  the  neck,  which  sent  the  beast 
galloping  madly  up  the  road.  Then, 
before  those  from  the  tav^n  could  col- 
lect their  wits,  he  turned  upon  them 
and  cried  hotly: 

^  Wliat    now,    varlets?      That    you  * 
would  assault   loyal   subjects   on   the 
king's  highway?    What  means  this  out-  ' 
cry  against  peaceful  travelers,  and  why 
rush  you  forth  with  drawn  swords  ?  " 

This  in  a  voice  of  such  authority  that  • 
for  a  moment  no  one  replied,  and  it 
seemed  the  two  might  ride  on  without  * 
further  molestation. 

But  he  of  the  white  feather  quickly 
recovered  himself.  "  God's  death !  " 
cried  he,  ''  'tis  a  rogue,  and  speaks  so 
lightly  of  the  king's  authority.  He  hath 
come  under  cover  of  the  night  to  mur- 
der me  upon  the  highway."  And  he 
made  a  pass  at  Warham  with  his  sword. 

"Fool!"  cried  the  latter.  ''You 
have,  in  truth,  turned  highwayman,  and 
for  thy  words  thou  shalt  answer  to  me. 
As  to  the  rest,  get  thee  into  the  tavern 
and  meddle  not  in  business  which  con-' 
cerneth  thee  so  little." 
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But  perceiving  that  the  odds  were  in 
their  favor,  and  thinking  to  gain  some- 
thing from  the  king  by  espousing  the 
cause  of  his  messenger,  those  who  car- 
ried swords  closed  up  behind  the  white 
feather,  so  that  for  the  riders  to  go  for- 
ward they  must  be  ridden  down. 

Then  one  who  was  bolder  than  his 
fellows  cried  out  that  it  was  the  outlaw, 
Geoffrey  Montrose,  who  sought  to  escape, 
^nd  although  none  had  recognized  the 
truth,  the  trap  was  sprung  and  safety 
depended  upon  a  bold  showing. 

Montrose,  having  lost  his  sword,  drew 
his  dagger. 

At  that  a  shout  went  up  from  those 
who  opposed,  and,  with  the  torch  bear- 
ers on  either  flank,  they  advanced  across 
the  highway. 

Warham  plucked  out  his  blade. 
"  Take  this,''  said  he  gruffly;  *'  thy  toy 
is  useless  in  such  business,''  and  he 
thrust  the  hilt  into  the  youth's  hand. 

Before  Montrose's  grasp  had  closed" 
firmly  upon  it,  Warham  lifted  the  bag 
from  the  saddle  bow  and  the  green  cov- 
ering fluttered  to  the  ground,  leaving  in 
his  hands  a  weapon  more  terrible  than 
half  a  score  of  blades — a  long  handled, 
broad  bladed  axe,  such  as  flashed  so 
often  upon  the  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill. 

The  flare  from  the  torches  lighted  up 
his  dark  countenance,  flxed  in  a  mask  of 
grim  determination.  The  handle  of  the 
axe  seemed  to  rest  lovingly  in  his  grasp. 
The  broad  blade  rested  lightly  upon  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  even  as  the 
swordsmen  advanced  he  ran  the  finger  of 
his  left  hand  caressingly  along  its  edge. 

"  It  is  sharp,"  he  muttered,  "  but  the 
fools  had  ample  warning.  Stand  firm, 
Montrose,  and  strike  boldly." 

In  that  moment  his  grasp  closed  upon 
the  ashen  handle;  he  raised  himself  in 
the  stirrups,  the  blade  of  the  axe 
flashed  above  his  head,  then  descended 
like  a  bolt  of  lightning  straight  upon 
those  who  advanced  across  the  road. 

Though  the  stroke  was  downward,  ap- 
parently directed  so  as  to  cleave  the 
skull  of  its  victim,  before  it  reached  the 
mark  the  thin  wedge  of  steel  turned  as 
if  by  magic  from  its  course,  and  meeting 
the  neck  of  the  king's  courier  where  it 
tapered  from  the  shoulders,  lopped  off 
the  fellow's  head  as  easily  as  one  could 
clip  a  cone  of  paper. 


So  unexpected  a  beginning  to  the  con- 
flict threw  the  adversaries  into  confu- 
sion. One  was  dead,  a  second  grievously 
wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  Montrose's 
sword,  and  the  spirit  for  fighting  damp- 
ened in  the  two  who  yet  remained  un- 
hurt. 

As  for  the  torch  bearers,  seeing  the 
odds  so  suddenly  reversed,  they  took  to 
their  heels  and  disappeared  within  the 
tavern. 

Warham  sat  in  his  saddle  as  calmly  as 
one  who  rides  forth  with  hounds  or  fal- 
con. In  one  hand  the  axe  hung  loosely, 
its  broad  blade  dulled  with  the  blood  of 
the  dead  courier.  But  its  owner's  eyes 
were  fixed  sternly  upon  his  enemies,  so 
that  they  quailed  before  him  in  extreme 
fear. 

With  a  quick  gesture  he  pointed  to 
the  headless  trunk. 

"  One  will  trouble  us  no  more,"  he 
said  gruffly,  "  neither  peaceful  travel- 
ers with  his  fool  hardiness,  nor  thou  with 
ill  advice.  Thou  seest  'tis  a  poor  policy 
to  count  on  numbers  alone  in  such  a 
business.  li  thou  hast  had  enough,  take 
him  up  who  h  wounded  and  get  thee 
within  the  tavern.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  molest  thee  further." 

Without  a  word  the  men  hastened  to 
follow  such  wise  counsel,  and  taking  up 
between  them  their  wounded  compan- 
ion, hastened  after  the  torch  bearers 
into  the  dwelling.  When  within  they 
lost  no  time  in  shutting  and  bolting  the 
door,  as  though  fearing  that  those  with- 
out, having  changed  their  mind,  would 
make  an  attack  upon  the  place. 

When  they  were  gone,  Warham  dis- 
mounted and  restored  the  axe  to  its 
green  covering.  Groping  in  the  road,  he 
recovered  Montrose's  sword  and  extend- 
ed it  to  him.  Then,  springing  lightly 
into  the  saddle,  said  abruptly: 

'^  Come!  Such  slight  business  as  we 
had  in  hand  is  finished  to  our  satisfac- 
tion. We  can  now  ride  forward  upon 
our  way." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

* 

THE  HUT  ON  THE  MOOR. 

The  noon  of  a  cloudless  day  saw 
Montrose  and  his  companion  far  from 
the  scene  of  the  night's  adventure. 
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The  young  Scot  rode  with  every  sign 
of  weariness.  Chilled  by  the  cold  wind 
of  the  moor  aad  spent  with  overriding, 
he  was  fain  to  stop,  although  he  knew 
the  king^s  horsemen  might  already  be 
upon  the  track. 

Therefore,  when  Warham,  upon 
whom  the  long  journey  had  made  no 
visible  impression,  pulled  up  his  horse 
before  the  door  of  an  ill  looking  struc- 
ture, he  dismounted  with  little  concern 
as  to  his  whereabouts. 

The  place  was  one  of  the  many 
abodes,  half  dwelling,  half  inn,  which 
were  to  be  found  throughout  the  Eng- 
land of  that  period.  The  owner,  a  squat 
fellow  with  thick  limbs  and  massive 
breadth  of  shoulder,  eyed  them  sus- 
piciously. 

.  *'  I  doubt  not,*'  said  he,  in  return  for 
Warham's  greeting,  ^  that  you  oome  as 
two  peaceful  travelers.  But,  if  there  be 
much  money  in  your  gipsires,  'twere  ex- 
pedient to  turn  about  to  whence  you 
came,  else  you  may  lose  more  than 
gold." 

"And  why  so?"  inquired  Warham; 
*^  we  have  traveled  far  and  met  with  no 
mishap," 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
^You  are  indeed  strangers  in  these 
parts,"  said  he,  "  that  you  heed  not  you 
are  well  into  the  borders  of  Sir  Row- 
land's territory." 

^  And  why  should  we  fear  Sir  Row- 
land? We  ride  with  peaceful  intent  to 
cross  the  border." 

^  Many  have  ridden  before  you  and 
have  returned  no  more,"  rejoined  the 
man.  "  The  hopes  of  some  are  whiten- 
ing upon  the  moor;  others,  they  say, 
oaring  naught  for  creed  or  king,  have 
•joined  themselves  to  these  border  rob- 
bers, against  whom  even  the  king's  men 
at  arms  are  powerless." 

*'  'Tis,  then,  against  the  king's  sub- 
jects the  hand  of  yon  robber  chief  is 
turned?"  said  Warham.  "Perchance 
he  is  Lancastrian  and ^" 

"  Neither  for  York  nor  Lancaster," 
answered  the  other. "  Thou  must  be  late 
from  foreign  parts  not  to  have  heard 
rumor  of  the  outlaws  of  the  moor." 
And,  thinking  to  have  said  enough,  he 
led  the  horses  to  a  shed  behind  the 
house. 

A   look   of   satisfaction   overspread 


Warham's  countenance.  Making  cer- 
tain that  the  man  was  out  of  hearing, 
he  turned  to  Montrose. 

^Thou  hast  taken  note  of  our 
speech,"  said  he,  ^ooneeming  a  band 
of  outlaws  hereabouts?  " 

^'  Who  in  England  does  not  ken  of  the 
robbers  of  the  border?"  replied  the 
youth.  "And  thou,  being  a  Scot,  art 
not  lacking  in  information  concerning 
them.  Throughout  the  kingdom  this 
Sir  Rowland  is  much  spoken  of,  and  I 
have  heard  that  he  is  of  noble  lineage^ 
though  long  an  outlaw." 

A  faint  smile  stole  into  Warham'a 
eyes.  ^  Perhaps  I  have  heard,**  said  he, 
"  of  certain  doings  in  which  these  gen- 
try had  a  hand,  but  it  was  not  my  pur- 
pose to  speak  too  freely  with  this  peas- 
ant, though  I  warrant  he  holds  closer 
dealings  with  this  same  Sir  Rowland 
than  he  would  have  us  know." 

Then,  as  Montrose  did  not  reply: . 

"  Moreover,  it  would  surprise  me  lit- 
tle if  he  sent  word  to  them  that  two 
strangers  fresh  from  London  had 
crossed  his  threshold.  He  sought  cov- 
ertly to  ascertain  if  we  followed  York, 
being  set  in  this  very  place  to  gain  such 
information  as  comes  his  way." 

"Then,"  cried  Montrose,  ''we  may 
meet  this  Sir  Rowland  of  the  Moor.  I 
would  that  I  could  stand  before  him, 
each  with  naked  sword  in  hand." 

^' You  speak  with  little  wisdom,"  re- 
joined his  companion^  "  when  you  wish 
to  contend  against  those  who  are  like  to 
be  your  friends.  If  you  meet  this  leader 
why  should  there  be  cause  for  enmity 
betwixt  you?  " 

"  Of  this  Sir  Rowland  I  know,  little," 
replied  the  young  Scot  haughtily,  "  but 
the  border  robbers  have  ever  been  a 
menace  to  the  house  of  March;  there- 
fore, I  would  hold  accounting  with 
them." 

"  Certain  ones  there  are,'*  answered 
the  other,  "thieves  and  murderers, 
against  whom  the  hand  of  every  honest 
man  is  turned,  and  it  is  against  such  thy 
house  bared  the  sipord.  But  there  are 
others,  and  this  Sir  Rowland  is  of  the 
number,  who  have  fallen  into  ill  fortune, 
even  as  thyself.  In  the  cities  and  thick- 
ly populated  parts  the  king's  soldiers 
would  speedily  lay  them  by  the  heels, 
but  as  thou  knowest,  upon  the  wild  moor 
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a  man  may  rest  in  security ;  even  as  thou 
mayst  do." 

A  deep  flusli  mounted  to  Montrose^s 
face.  For  a  moment  pride  and  anger, 
^^Toused  by  the  arrogance  of  his  com- 
•;J)iinion,  gained  a  mastery  over  him.  But 
*  llie  man's  evident  friendship  and  solici- 
tude for  his  safety  moved  him  to  a 
gentler  mood. 

**  This  adventure  is  dangerous  busi- 
ness to  me,"  continued  Warham,  after 
a  pause,  divining  not  the  cause  of  the 
o.thers  silence;  "were  my  identity 
known  the  slaying  of  the  king's  messen- 
ger would  cost  me  dear.  Yet  presently 
I  must  risk  my  head,  for  my  presence 
in  London  is  imperative,  else  certain 
ctncs  will  comment  upon  my  absence." 

**  Thou  hast,  in  truth,  lent  me  great 
aid,  and  I  thank  thee  heartily,"  replied 
Montrose.  "If  thy  presence  be  else- 
where demanded  thou  mayst  depart.  I 
am  within  a  short  distance  of  the  bor- 
cl^r;  from  thence  the  way  to  Castle 
March  is  open." 

**  Thou  art  indeed  only  a  few  leagues 
from  Scotland,"  answered  Warham, 
"  yet,  I  warrant,  ere  thy  horse  has  trav- 
eled half  the  distance,  there  will  lie 
upon  the  moor  another  corpse  to  feed 
the  wolves  and  birds  of  prey." 

"  I  am  no  coward,  sir! "  cried  the 
young  Scot  hotly. 

"  Thy  courage  I  question  not,  for  'tis 
that  would  bring  about  thy  undoing," 
continued  the  otlier;  "the  territory  is 
thickly  invested  by  gentry,  against 
whom  resistance  means  a  speedy 
.death." 

"  What,  then?  "  demanded  Montrose. 
. "  What  wouldst  have  me  do  ?  " 

Going  to  the  door,  his  companion 
glanced  about  to  note  if  any  one  was 
in  hearing,  then,  turning,  answered 
sternly : 

"  Thou  hast  said  thy  purpose  in  Lon- 
don was  to  seek  thy  brother.  In  this 
thou  hast  sought  the  assistance  of  the 
king  and  found  him  wanting.  If  thou 
wouldst  choose  another  to  aid  thee, 
there  is  none  fitter,%in  thy  present  pre- 
dicament, than  Sir  Rowland  of  the 
Moor,  who  is  as  great  a  lord  as  he  who 
sits  upon  the  throne  of  England." 

"  Yet  wherefore  should  I  desire  this 
outlaw's  service?"  interrupted  Mont- 
rose petulantly. 


"  To  gain  thine  ends,"  continued  his 
companion  soberly.  "  Wouldst  return 
to  Castle  March — vanquished?"  .  , 

A  hot  wave  of  passion  swept  over 
Montrose's  face. 

"  I  have  sworn,  sir,  to  find  my  brother 
Kennedy,  or  to  solve  the  mystery  of  his 
sudden  taking  oflf!"  he  cried  sternly. 
"  To  the  father  whose  white  head  is  bent 
with  sorrow  have  I  given  my  oath,  and 
even  to  thee,  a  stranger,  I  swear  it! "  • 

Warham's  hand  fell  heavily  upon  the 
young  Scot's  shoulder. 

"  Geoffrey  Montrose,^'  said  he,  and 
there  rang  a  note  of  gladness  in  his 
voice,  "  that  I  have  sworn  also,  even  as 
thou!" 

"  Thou ! "  exclaimed  the  other  in 
amazement. 

"  Aye,"  replied  Warham  with  deep 
earnestness.  "  The  wicked  go  forth  in 
their  wickedness,  strong  in  power  and 
hemmed  about  by  a  wall  of  cunning. 
But  there  cometh  a  day  when  the  red 
axe  on  Tower  Hill  shall  have  its  way 
and  the  block  be  dved  with  the  life 
blood  of  the  enemies  of  thy  hottse !  " 

Montrose  was  silent.  Then  looking 
straight  into  the  other's  eyes,  he  held 
out  his  hand. 

"  Thou  hast  spoken  nobly,"  said  he 
simply. 

The  other  replied  seriously:,  "Much 
depends  on  thy  valor.  Remain  here  and 
seek  Sir  Rowland's  favor;  even  at  court 
he  is  powerful.  Perchance,  with  his  aid, 
thou  mayst  fulfil  thy  vow  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  to  justice  thine  own 
enemies.  That  done,  thou  art  again  a 
free  man,  with  honor  upheld.  A  scion 
worthy  of  Montrose !  " 

Montrose  now  understood  that  in 
bringing  him  to  the  hut  on  the  moor 
his  companion  was  following  out  a  well 
laid  plan:  to  put  him  in  the  way  of 
joining  the  band  of  Sir  Rowland,  the 
outlaw  chieftain. 

From  without  came  the  sound  of 
footsteps ;  it  was  the  landlord  returning. 
Warham  continued  rapidly : 

"  Thou  'wilt  depart  shortly  after  me, 
and  ride  northward  across  the  moor. 
Before  many  miles  are  passed  thou  wilt 
fall  in  with  some  of  the  outlaw  band ; 
bid  them  take  thee  to  their  chief.  Tell 
him  I  sent  thee  to  crave  his  good  office.*' 
Then  to  the  host:  "I  must  set  out  at 
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ouce  on  the  road  to  London;  a  bite  to 
eat  would  perchance  make  the  journey 
less  tedious.  What  hast  thou  in  the 
house?'' 

*•'  There  is  some  broth,  good  sir,  but 
'tis  of  yestermorn,"  replied  the  fellow, 
his  small  eyes,  set  far  apart  in  his 
swarthy  face,  roving  over  the.apparel  of 
the  two.  "  If  wouldst  tarry  yet  a  while, 
methinks  I  know  the  making  of  a  good 
pasty.  'Tis  a  weary  way  to  London,  by 
night." 

Warham's  face  grew  hard.  His  eyes 
searched  the  man^s  countenance  nar- 
rowly, to  discover  some  sign  of  the  knav- 
ery wliich  he  knew  lay  behind  his  words. 
But  the  other's  stolid  expression  baiBed 
him. 

^^  ^dLjy  I  depart  within  the  hour,"  an- 
swered he,  without  betraying  the  cause 
of  the  moment's  hesitation.  "  Get  thy 
pot  simmering,  and  thou  wilt  not  be  the 
poorer  for  thy  labor." 

With  that  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
went  through  the  door,  followed  by 
Montrose.  The  peasant,  understanding 
that  his  guest  was  not  to  be  detained 
under  any  pretense,  looked  to  the  fire 
and  presently  had  prepared  a  dish  of 
smoking  broth. 

The  afternoon  was  waning  when  War- 
ham  mounted  his  steed,  before  the  hut, 
and  bade  farewell  to  Montrose. 

"  Remember  thy  oath,"  said  he,  with 
a  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  mayhap 
a  kindlier  expression  than  the  occasion 
warranted,  "  and  remember  thine  ene- 
mies. Perchance  some  day  we  meet 
again;  under  different  circumstances 
and — with  a  better  understanding  of 
each  other." 

"  Thou  hast  been  a  faithful  compan- 
ion," replied  Montrose  quietly;  "I  will 
remember." 

He  lingered  on  the  threshold  as  War- 
ham  rode  away,  and  a  feeling  of  sad- 
ness entered  his  heart.  In  the  most  try- 
ing hour  of  his  life  this  man  had  aided 
him;  even  as  Kennedy  would  have  done. 

As  the  tliought  came  to  his  mind,  he 
looked  up  quickly,  shading  his  eyes  with 
his  hand.  Kennedy  had  borne  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  old  earl,  his  father — 
tall,  with  massive  breadth  of  shoulder, 
swarthy  of  skin  and  with  piercing  eye. 
The  stranger — ^but  he  was  already  a 
vague  shadow  in  the  gathering  evening 
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mists,  which  covered  the  moor  like  a 
fleecy  cloud. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

WHAT  THE  MOOK  SAW. 

Half  an  hour  after  Warham  had  de- 
parted, Montrose  mounted  his  horse  and 
left  the  tavern.  The  sun  was  just  set- 
ting, a  great  red  disk,  behind  the  hills 
to  the  west,  when  he  crossed  the  border 
of  the  moor. 

Warham  had  told  him  to  seek  the 
leader  of  the  outlaws,  and  he  decided  to 
follow  his  advice,  the  more  so  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  return  to  Castle  March 
and  acknowledge  to  his  father  that,  at 
the  very  outset,  his  errand  had  been  a 
failure. 

Looking  about,  he  saw  he  had  entered 
upon  a  great,  level  country,  bounded 
only  by  the  circle  of  the  horizon  and  a 
range  of  distant  hills,  far  to  the  west- 
ward. AVhere  he  should  find  Sir  Row- 
land he  did  not  know,  and  possibly  it 
might  have  been  wiser  to  have  tarried 
at  the  inn  until  morning;  but  his  rest- 
lessness drove  him  forward,  to  find  the 
ending  of  the  adventure  upon  which  he 
had  set  forth. 

Riding  at  a  quick  canter,  and  follow- 
ing the  highway,  he  kept  upon  the  alert 
for  the  appearance  of  any  one  who 
might  belong  to  the  robber  band.  That 
he  ran  some  risk,  a  mark  for  an  arrow 
or  the  object  of  a  sudden  and  murderous 
attack,  he  well  comprehended,  for  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  outlaws  of  the  moor 
to  strike  first  and  ask  questions  after- 
wards. 

It  was  close  after  nightfall  when,  hav- 
ing ridden  many  leagues,  he  passed  into 
the  shadow  of  a  great  forest.  Riding 
at  a  gallop,  he  felt  the  long,  smooth 
swing  of  the  horse  beneath  him,  and 
listened  to  the  steady  music  of  the  hoof 
beats. 

At  times  the  beast  stumbled  over  the 
rough  ground,  or  plunged  forward  as  its 
feet  slipped  into  some  unnoted  hollow. 
All  about  him  arose  ghostlike  the  weird 
tnmks  of  the  trees  and  the  gray  stones 
which  lined  the  highway. 

Finally,  weary  with  much  riding  and 
to  ease  the  horse,  he  decided  to  dismount 
and  for  an  hour  rest  beside  the  wav. 
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Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  ground 
when  the  distant  ring  upon  the  flinty 
road  told  him  another  iiorseman  was  ap- 
proaching. Fearing  hindrance,  and  not 
knowing  who  might  ride  down  upon 
him,  he  led  his  beast  into  the  deeper 
shade  of  the  wood,  and  waited. 

Soon  there  appeared  around  a  bend  in 
the  highway  a  rider,  who,  instead  of 
passing,  as  Montrose  expected,  pulled 
up  his  horse  opposite  tlie  very  spot 
where  he  stood  concealed  by  the  thick 
foliage.  But,  though  the  interior  of  the 
wood  was  hidden  by  darkness,  the  road, 
by  reason  of  the  moon,  was  lighted,  so 
that  all  objects  upon  it  were  plainly 
visible. 

Revealed  by  the  white  light,  Mont- 
rose saw  that  the  stranger  was  a  youth 
of  about  his  own  age,  booted  and 
spurred  and  armed  with  a  long  rapier. 

Having  reined  up  his  horse  he  broke 
into  a  torrent  of  reproaches,  the  gist  of 
which  was  plainlv  audible  to  the  hiding 
Scot. 

"  Thy  master,  the  devil,  hath  played  a 
pretty  trick  upon  me,''  cried  he  savage- 
ly, shaking  his  fist  at  the  panting  horse. 
"  A  thousand  murrains  upon  the  hand 
which  shoed  thee.  A  buijgler,  forsooth, 
else  wouldst  thou  not  have  cast  the  iron 
so  easily." 

Thus  saying,  he  dismounted  and  ex- 
amined carefully  the  animal's  hoofs, 
then  burst  into  a  fresh  torrent  of  abuse 
against  the  al)?ent  blacksmith. 

"  Not  one,  but  two  are  gone,''  he 
growled.  "  Already  thou  art  limping 
like  the  oldest  crone  in  London.  I  must 
find  another,  though  where  I  know  not." 

It  came  into  Montrose's  mind  to  issue 
from  his  hiding  place  and  proffer  such 
aid  as  lay  within  his  power,  but  caution 
still  withheld  him  from  venturing  forth, 
though  of  the  other's  sword  he  had  no 
fear. 

"  I  should  have  reached  the  moor  ere 
morning,"  growled  the  luckless  horse- 
man, "  and  deliver  that  which  hath  been 
intrusted  to  me.  The  poorest  steed  in 
the  king's  troop  were  better  than  a  horse 
gone  lame." 

Montrose  bent  forward  to  examine 
the  speaker  more  closely,  but  although 
the  moon  was  bright,  the  youth's  hat 
shadowed  his  features. 

As  with  many  curses  he  started  to  re- 


mount, he  suddenly  paused  and  bent  his 
ear  to  the  ground.  The  young  Scot 
thought  that  the  restless  movements  of 
his  own  steed  had  betraved  him,  but  the 
next  words  of  the  stranger  banished  the 
thought. 

"  There  is  another  on  the  road^  this 
night,  and — perchance  I  may  play  a  trick 
upon  him,  and  leave  him  to  come  after, 
with  halting  steps." 

The  approaching  rider  drew  near  rap- 
idly, until  the  thud  of  his  horse's  hoois 
was  plainly  audible  to  Montrose's  ears. 
Peering  through  the  bushes,  he  saw  the 
strange  youth  stoop  suddenly  and  exam- 
ine, for  the  second  time,  his  horse's  legs 
and  feet. 

It  was  while  in  that  position  the  new 
horseman  rode  upon  him,  and,  so  furi- 
ous was  his  speed  that,  scarce  two  yards 
separated  the  two  men  before  the  rider 
could  draw  rein.  With  a  great  oath, 
Montrose  saw  liim  pull  his  mount  back 
upon  his  haunches,  and  heard  him  bawl 
lustilv: 

"In  the  devil's  name,  what  have  we 
here?  liast  lost  thy  wits,  that  thou  risk 
life  and  limb  so  recklesslv?  In  a  mo- 
ment  I  should  have  ridden  over  thee.'' 

The  other  straightened  himself  quick- 
ly, in  feigned  astonishment. 

"  Good  sir !  "  cried  he.  "  I  thought  to 
find  no  one  upon  the  road,  the  region 
hereabouts  being  lonely  and  uninhab- 
ited. Had  I  heard  thee,  or  perceived 
thy  near  approach,  I  warrant " 

He  who  M^as  mounted  regarded  him 
critically,  and  Montrose  found  oppor- 
tunity to  note  his  person. 

He  saw  a  man  of  some  stature,  heavily 
bearded  and  wearing  upon  his  head  a 
cap  of  steel.  A  long,  dark  cloak  hung 
from  his  shoulders,  but,  being  open  in 
front,  disclosed,  emblazoned  upon  the 
breast  of  his  white  surcoat,  the  arms  of 
York. 

In^itinctively  Montrose\s  hand  went  to 
his  sword  hilt,  forgetting  for  the  mo- 
ment that  the  darkness  of  the  wood  con- 
cealed him  from  the  soldier's  eyes. 

"  What  doth  thou  here  ?  "  demanded 
he,  fixing  a  keen  gaze  upon  the  youth 
standing  in  the  road.  "  Who  art  thou, 
and  why  tarry  in  a  lonely  wood,  a  men- 
ace to  those  who  ride  upon  the  king's 
highway?  " 

^^The   beast    is   lame,''    replied    the 
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youth,  "  and  thy  coming  is  most  fortu- 
nate. If  time  be  not  too  pressing,  thou 
wilt  perchance  examine ^" 

*^  Takest  me  for  a  lackey/^  Montrose 
heard  the  man  growl,  *^  that  I  waste 
my  time  in  such  a  business?  '*  But  he 
flung  himself  from  the  saddle  and  ad- 
vanced towards  the  injured  horse. 

In  another  moment  he  would  have 
stooped  down,  as  the  other  requested, 
when,  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  latter  sprang  to  the  side  of 
the  soldier's  steed,  intending  to  vault 
into  the  saddle  and  make  off  ere  its  as- 
tonished owner  could  gainsay  him. 

But  though  the  trick  was  cleverly 
planned,  and  Montrose  thought  to  see 
it  accomplished,  the  king's  man  at  arms 
stopped  suddenly,  and  turning,  peered 
into  the  face  of  his  companion. 

"God's  death!"  cried  he,  whipping 
out  his  sword.  "  Thou  art  he  whom  I 
sought.  Deliver  to  me  the  message 
which  thou  bearest  in  thy  bosom." 

Checked  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
poised  himself  to  leap  into  the  empty 
saddle,  the  youth  sprang  back,  drawing 
his  blade. 

Thus  for  a  moment  they  stood  out- 
lined to  Montrose's  eyes  in  the  clear 
moonlight,  the  one  intent  only  upon 
gaining  possession  of  the  coveted  horse, 
the  other  bent  upon  the  fulfilment  of  an 
errand  which  was  too  plain — the  inter- 
ception of  the  message  upon  which  his 
companion  rode,  and,  perchance,  his 
death. 

Coolly,  and  with  the  eye  of  an  experi- 
enced swordsman,  the  king's  man  meas- 
ured his  adversarv. 

"  Thou  thought  to  trick  me !  "  cried 
he  banteringly.  "  Thy  life  shall  be  the 
forfeit." 

Montrose's  heart  beat  rapidly.  It  was 
plain  to  him  that  the  soldier's  coming 
had  not  been  by  chance.  For  some  rea- 
son he  had  followed  the  youth  from 
London,  and  he  surmised  it  was  at  the 
king's  command. 

With  a  quick  motion,  he  saw  the 
man's  blade  dart  forward  in  a  vicious 
lunge,  to  be  parried  by  a  skilful  turn  of 
the  youth's  wrist. 

Crouching  in  his  hiding  place,  the 
young  Scot  saw  the  pair  fall  to  most 
gallantly;  a  desperate  struggle  in  the 
white  moonlight,  the  clash  of  their  steel 


ringing  out  musically  upon  the  still 
night  air. 

Shadow,  in  truth,  was  in  their  eyes, 
but  of  that  each  wotted  little.  Forward 
and  backward  they  sprang,  thrusting 
and  parrying,  resorting  to  every  trick 
knowii  to  the  swordsmen  of  the  period. 

But,  with  an  experienced  eye,  Mont- 
rose saw  that  gradually  the  king's  man 
was  proving  his  superiority.  Thrice  his 
point  touched  the  other's  body,  until 
from  as  many  cuts  the  youth's  blood 
dyed  his  jerkin. 

The  watcher's  hand  closed  tightly 
upon  his  sword  hilt.  He  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  combat  before  him, 
except  that  it  was  the  soldier's  purpose 
to  slay  his  adversary.  Perchance,  it  was 
slight  business  of  his  who  won,  but 
sight  of  the  Yorkish  arms  emblazoned 
upon  the  breast  of  one  of  the  combat- 
ants turned  his  sympathies  to  the  other. 

As  he  hesitated,  ready  to  spring  from 
his  hiding  place  and  throw  the  balance 
in  favor  of  the  younger  of  the  men,  the 
youth  gave  back,  uttering  a  cry  as  the 
opposing  point  bit  deeply  into  his  shoul- 
der. Then,  Montrose  and  the  moon  saw 
a  strange  thing. 

Knowing  that  he  was  beaten  and  ren- 
dered desperate  at  the  near  approach  of 
death,  the  youth  resorted  to  a  daring  ex- 
pedient. As  the  Yorkish  soldier  pressed 
him  the  harder,  resolved,  by  a  series  of 
fierce  and  brilliant  passes  to  end  the 
combat  quickly,  his  adversary  changed 
his  sword  to  his  left  hand  and,  parrying 
the  other's  blade,  felt  for  the  dagger 
hilt  hanging  at  his  hip. 

Surprised  by  tliis  unexpected  move, 
the  man  at  arms  paused  for  an  instant 
in  his  mad  onset.  In  that  moment,  the 
youth  whipped  out  the  "dagger  and  drew 
back  his  hand. 

But  even  as  he  did  so,  the  soldier's 
blade  slipped  once,  and  then  again,  past 
the  weakened  defense  of  his  opponent* 
A  third  thrust  followed  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  lightning.  The  point  of  steel 
reached  its  mark;  the  youth  staggered 
and  uttered  a  shriek  of  agony. 

Montrose,  with  a  gasp,  sprang  from 
his  place  of  concealment.  Ere  he 
reached  the  pair,  the  stricken  man,  reel- 
ing dizzily,  dropped  his  sword  and  with 
his  free  hand  grasped  the  victor's  blade 
as  though  to  stay  its  fatal  progress. 
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T\\"ice  he  struck  witli  the  uplifted 
dagger,  through  surcoat  and  undershirt 
of  mail,  and  the  second  blow  pierced  his 
opponent's  heart. 

The  young  Scot  stopped,  his  sword 
trembling  in  his  nerveless  fingers.  On 
the  road  at  his  feet,  their  dying  eyes 
ghastly  in  the  pale  moonlight,  the 
twitching  forms  of  the  two  combatants 
lay  with  outstretched  arms;  the  youth 
with  his  fair  face  and  clinging  curls; 
the  king's  man,  browned  and  jjearded, 
the  Yorkish  arms  upon  his  breast 
blotted  out  by  the  life  blood  from  his 
heart. 

For  many  moments  Montrose  stood 
spellbound,  gazing  down  upon  the  pair. 
Then,  with  a  shudder,  he  returned  his 
now  useless  sword  to  its  scabbard,  and 
knelt  beside  the  youth's  body. 

With  trembling  fingers  he  searched 
beneath  the  leathern  jerkin  and  drew 
out  a  blood  stained  piece  of  parchment. 
Spreading  it  upon  his  palm,  so  that  the 
light  of  the  moon  revealed  the  writing, 
he  eagerly  scanned  the  words  before 
him. 

Written  in  a  bold  hand,  he  read : 

There  ride  from  London  five  hundred  horsemen, 
clad  in  the  livery  of  the  king.  'Tis  their  purpose, 
under  Edward's  order,  to  surprise  and  overcome  Sir 
JR^wland  and  his  band.  Have  a  care,  for  they  are 
of  determined  purpose  and  will  show  no  mercy. 


CHAPTER  VIll. 

THE  outlaw's  stronghold. 

For  several  moments  Montrose  gazed 
at  the  strip  of  i^archment  in  deep  i)cr- 
plexity.  Then  its  meaning  flashed  upon 
him. 

It  had  evidentlv  been  written  bv  one 
of  the  outlaw  chiefs  spies  in  London, 
who,  having  learned  that  it  was  the 
king's  purpose  to  despatch  against  his 
master  a  bodv  of  soldiers,  had  sent  to 
him  a  timely  warning. 

It  was  evident  also  that  some  one  in 
authority  had  discovered  the  purpose  of 
the  spy's  messenger,  and  had  sent  after 
him  the  king's  soldier,  to  kill  him  and 
leave  Sir  Rowland  in  ignorance  of  the 
plot  against  him. 

A  sudden  thought  flashed  into  the 
young  Scot's  mind.  Why  should  not  he 
impersonate  the  dead  messenger  and 
thus,  at  one  stroke,  gain  the  chieftain's 


favor?  The  strip  of  parchment,  with  its 
vital  warning,  would  be  a  sure  and  safe 
passport  which  would  carry  him  through 
all  danger  and  admit  him,  as  one  who 
had  the  right,  to  Sir  Rowland's  pres- 
ence. Fate  had  opened  tlie  way;  he 
woukl  be  a  fool  not  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

He  was  upon  the  point  of  leading  his 
horse  from  its  hiding  place,  when  a  sud- 
den idea  struck  him.  Perhaps  the  out- 
laws knew  the  youth  who  had  been 
slain  and,  finding  the  body  on  the  high- 
way, the  trick  which  he  contemplated 
would  be  discovered. 

With  feverish  impatience  he  stooped 
down  and  dragged  the  body  of  the 
youthful  messenger  into  the  shelter  of 
the  bushes.  The  dead  man  at  arms  he 
left  where  he  had  fallen,  to  be  rifled  b}'' 
the  first  peasant  who  chanced  to  pass 
that  wav.  To  the  horses  he  crave  no 
thought;  already  they  had  wandered 
some  distance  up  the  road. 

Returning  to  the  place  where  he  had 
left  his  own,  he  led  the  animal  from 
the  shelter  of  the  wood,  and  swung  him- 
self into  the  saddle.  Seeing  that  the 
parchment  lay  securely  in  the  bosom  of 
his  dou])let,  he  drew  the  cloak  more 
closely  about  him  and,  touching  the 
horse's  flanks  with  the  spurs,  galloped 
over  the  road  which  led  to  the  north. 

Weary  and  overspent  as  he  was,  he 
nrged  the  flagging  beast  to  a  more  rapid 
gait.  Mile  by  mile  he  sped  across  the 
moor,  never  halting,  never  faltering, 
until  the  first  faint  gleam  of  approach- 
ing dawn  shone  in  his  tired  eyes. 

Dismounting  to  drink  from  a  moun- 
tain brook  which  rippled  through  tlic 
heather,  he  bathed  his  head  in  the  cold 
water  and,  refreshed  bv  its  icy  touch, 
clim])ed  wearily  into  the  saddle  again 
and  continued  on  his  way. 

He  saw  before  him  a  great  rise  of 
ground,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  foothills  which 
arose  bevond  the  Scottish  border  and 
extended  for  miles  into  the  EnglLsh 
moorland. 

As  he  approached  these  highlands  he 
made  out  ahead  of  him  an  opening 
through  which  the  road  ran.  It  was  a 
narrow  ravine  cut  bv  nature  between 
the  rocky  cliflPs,  and  he  decided  to  enter 
and  follow  where  it  led  him. 
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Once  within  the  shelter  of  the 
heights,  the  path  narrowed  so  that  two 
horsemen  could  scarcely  ride  abreast. 
All  about  was  stern,  ^tiff,  and  rugged; 
with  the  naked  rock  rising  on  either 
side  and,  a  little  way  further  on,  a  moun- 
tain cataract  tumbling  in  leaping  foam 
almost  athwart  the  way. 

Montrose  had  ridden  to  the  very  edge 
of  this  torrent  when  there  was  a  sudden 
clatter  among  the  stones,  a  half  score 
horsemen  appeared  before  him  in  the 
path,  and  heads  were  thrust  over  the 
summit  of  the  cliffs  above. 

He  noted  that  the  horsemen  were  clad 
in  half  armor  and  that  their  steel  caps 
were  adorned  with  a  sprig  of  heather. 
Each  carried  a  sword  and  bow  or  spear. 

In  an  instant  he  comprehended  that 
they  were  members  of  Sir  Rowland's 
outlaw  band,  and  so  stern  was  their  ap- 
pearance and  so  dark  their  faces  that 
instinctively  his  hand  went  to  his  sword 
hilt. 

One,  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader  of 
.  the  outlaws,  laughed  harshly. 

"  Young  sir,"  cried  he,  "  thou  hadst 
best  keep  thy  hand  from  the  hilt,  and 
thank  God  that  thou  still  sitteth  in  the 
saddle.^^  Then,  more  sternly :  *^  What 
dost  thou  here?'' 

'^  I  seek  Sir  Bowland  of  the  Moor,'' 
replied  Montrose  haughtily,  "and  'tis 
in  my  mind  that  you  are  his  followers." 

"Hath  passport?"  demanded  the 
outlaw.    "  What  is  thy  errand  ?  " 

"  That  I  will  tell  the  chief,"  replied 
Montrose  shortly. 

"  Perhaps!  "  growled  the  man;  "  if  it 
suit  us." 

Those  behind  their  leader  consulted 
together. 

"  An  arrow  in  the  ribs  is  the  prettiest 
trick,"  Montrose  heard  one  say. 

"A  thrust  is  quicker!"  replied  an- 
other.   And  a  third: 

"  Dead  men  tell  no  tales! " 

"Take  me  to  the  chief! '"  said  the 
young  Scot.  "  Tb  him  I  will  explain  my 
errand  upon  the  moor." 

Some  among  the  outlaws  would 
doubtless  have  ended  the  business  upon 
the  spot,  but  their  leader  was  of  a  softer 
frame  of  mind. 

"  Thou  art  a  bold  youth,"  said  he, 
"that  thou  shouldst  venture  into  the 
pass  §0  recklessly;  others  have  done  the 


same  and  returned  no  more  whence  they 
came.  Thou  shalt  be  taken  to  the 
chieftain,  but  of  this  I  warn  thee:  if 
thy  answers  be  not  to  his  satisfaction, 
thou  wilt  get  speedy  pass  to  paradise." 

Then,  more  gruffly : "  Ride  ahead,  and 
collect  thy  wits  ere  coming  to  Sir  Row- 
land." 

Montrose  passed  on  into  the  ravine, 
the  outlaws  falling  in  behind  him,  so 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape 
in  any  direction.  Coming  to  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  path  he  issued  unexpectedly 
from  the  mouth  of  the  pass  into  what  he 
perceived  was  a  wooded  valley  shut  in 
by  cliffs  on  every  side. 

He  suddenly  realized  that,  unwitting, 
he  had  stumbled  on  the  outlaw's  strong- 
hold. 

Scattered  here  and  there  were  rude 
huts,  to  the  number  of  twoscore,  but, 
in  the  summer  time,  the  members  of  the 
band  lived  and  slept  in  the  open  air. 

His  captors  led  him  straight  to  the 
center  of  the  glade,  where  stood  a  dwell- 
ing more  pretentious  than  its  neighbors. 
Looking  around  him,  Montrose  saw  a 
number  of  men  who  lounged  about  upon 
the  grass,  others  busy  with  great  kettles 
which  hupg  over  fires,  and  a  few  engaged 
in  discharging  arrows  at  a  mark  set 
against  a  tree. 

Brown,  stalwart  fellows  were  they, 
with  stern,  hard  featured  faces,  deter- 
mined looks,  and  the  bearing  of  experi- 
enced soldiers.  A  few  were  clad  in  half 
armor  and  wore  close  steel  huf kens,  but 
the  majority  had  cast  aside  their  war- 
like gear  and  appeared  in  stained  leather 
jerkins  or  the  tight  fitting  tunics  and 
hosen  of  the  period. 

Had  Montrose  been  upon  a  hostile 
errand,  he  might  well  have  feared  to 
meet  upon  the  lonely  moor  so  fierce  a 
cavalcade.  Separated  into  bands,  vary- 
ing in  number  from  three  or  four  to  ten 
or  a  score,  the  outlaws  roamed  over  the 
countryside,  free  to  do  their  will  upon 
those  who  opposed  them. 

Siglit  of  the  arms  of  York  upon  sur- 
coat  or  shield  was  the  signal  for  a  sword 
thrust  or  dagger  stroke,  for,  against  the 
king's  followers  hatred  was  bitter.  Ed- 
ward had  outlawed  these  men,  and  they, 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  strong  arm, 
turned  and  rent  him. 

Aroused  by  the  noise  of  their  coming, 
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the  outlaw  chieftain  liimself  appeared 
upon  the  threshold  of  his  dwelling. 

Montrose  saw  in  hira  a  man  of  power- 
ful frame,  a  giant  in  bodily  prowess  and 
strength  of  determination,  one  whom 
he  perceived  asked  aid  of  no  man,  and 
who  might  stand  alone,  an  equal  to  the 
royal  Edward  of  York,  the  victor  of 
Bamet  and  Lancaster. 

For  a  moment  Sir  Rowland's  gaze 
remained  riveted  upon  the  youtli. 

In  Montrose's  frank  and  open  coun- 
tenance he  found  that  which  pleased 
him.  Twice  before  had  youths  as  fair 
as  the  young  Scot  sought  admittance  to 
the  band,  sent  by  King  Edward  to  re- 
move by  treachery  the  thorn  of  the 
moor,  which  was  ever  present  in  the 
royal  side.  Xone  had  returned  to  Lon- 
don, for  to  a  traitor  the  chieftain 
showed  no  mercv. 

In  that  long,  fixed  gaze  Sir  Rowland 
read,  as  writing  upon  the  open  palm, 
what  he  sought  to  know.  A  keen  reader 
of  men,  it  required  not  words  to  tell 
him  that  in  the  newcomer  he  need  not 
fear  t  readier  v. 

But  his  face  showed  no  signs  of  the 
thoughts  within,  and  it  was  with  a  voice 
filled  with  sternness  he  bade  the  youth 
approach.  Then,  as  Montrose  alighted 
from  the  saddle  and  drew  near,  he  said: 

"  What  dost  thou  upon  the  moor?  '' 

"  I  am  a  Scot,"  replied  Montrose 
proudly.    ^^  Geoffrey  Montrose,  of " 

''  Thou  earnest  from  London?  '' 

"  Even  as  those  about  thee,''  replied 
the  youtli  boldly,  "  my  head  being  for- 
feit to  the  king  of  England."- 

"  I'hat  we  shall  know,''  returned  the 
chieftain  sternlv.  "Hast  anvthino^  to 
show  the  truth  of  what  thou  saves!  ?  '* 

Montrose  was  u])on  the  point  of  tak- 
ing the  messj).2^e  from  his  doublet,  but 
the  words  he  hnd  just  uttered,  and  the 
consciousness  that  he  could  not  long 
deceive  this  man,  restrained  him. 
Therefore,  ho  replied: 

"I  was  dirocied  by  one  John  War- 
ham  to  seek  Sir  Rowland  of  the  Moor 
and,  knowing  not  the  way,  or  where  to 
find  thee,  I  came  upon  the  entrance  to 
this  valley." 

At  tlie  name  of  Warham  a  flash  of 
astonishment  crossed  the  chieftain's 
features,  and,  on  the  instant,  much  of 
the  sternness  fell  from  him. 


C( 


Thou  hast  answered  well,"  said  he. 
"It  was  John  Warham  who  sent  thee; 
thou  wilt  follow  me  within." 

Montrose's  head  swam  with  dizziness. 
So  utterly  spent  was  he  that  his  steps 
faltered  as  he  followed  the  chief.  Sir 
Rowland  saw  his  pallor  and  noted  the 
trembling  limbs. 

"  Thou  art  overweary/'  quoth  he, 
"  and  hast  ridden  far." 

j^Iontrose  fumbled  in  the  bosom  of  his 
doublet,  drew  out  the  strip  of  parch- 
ment, and  mutely  held  it  towards  the 
other.  Then  darkness  overcame  him, 
and  he  sank  imconscious  to  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SIR   BOWLANO   OF  THE   HOOR. 

Whex  Montrose  opened  his  eyes,  he 
saw  Sir  Rowland  standing  beside  him 
with  aims  folded  across  his  chest.  He 
was  directing  in  sharp  tones  a  man  who 
bathed  the  young  Scot's  brow. 

Not  until  Montrose  sat  upright  and 
was  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties 
did  he  addre.ss  him. 

"  I  have  read  the  message.  Did  John 
Warham  give  it  thee?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  youth ;  "  it  fell  into 
my  hands  upon  the  moor."  And  then 
he  related  the  adventure  of  the  night 
before:  told  of  the  combat  he  had  wit- 
nessed, the  death  of  those  who  fought, 
and  of  his  searching  the  body  of  the 
young  messenger  and  of  finding  the 
strip  of  parchment  in  the  bosom  of  his 
jerkin. 

Sir  Rowland  heard  him  to  the  end. 

"  Thou  hast  done  well,"  said  he  so- 
berly, "  and  the  hand  of  God  is  in  it. 
Yet  I  wish  the  youth  had  not  been  slain; 
he  is  one  of  those  who  serve  me  in  Lon- 
don, and,  as  thou  sawest,  was  true  to 
liis  master."  Then,  with  a  faint  smile, 
he  continued: 

"  You  rode  hard  and  fast  during  the 
night;  what  was  your  pury)ose?" 

"  To  find  thee  and  deliver  the  mes- 
sage into  thy  hands,"  replied  Montrose 
simply,  "  and — to  thwart  the  king." 

A  black  frown  settled  upon  the  chief- 
tain's brow. 

"It  is  plain,"  said  he,  "that  the 
king's  troops  are  upon  the  way.  Their 
white  surcoats  and  steel  head  pieces  may 
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even  now  be  clotting  the  moor.  Thou 
hast  come  in  time;  I  shall  see  to  this 
business/' 

Montrose  would  have  arisen,  -but  Sir 
Rowland  stayed  him. 

"  Thou  must  rest,"  said  he,  **  and  par- 
take of  refreshment.  Afterwards  I  de- 
sire to  question  thee.  While  thou  art 
regaining  strength,  I  will  attend  to  the 
business  which  the  message  necessi- 
tates." 

Although  against  his  inclination  to 
remain  in  the  dwelling  when  so  much 
of  interest  lay  without,  Montrose  was, 
perforce,  obliged  to  follow  the  chief- 
tain's advice,  and  hardly  had  Sir  Row- 
land left  the  hut  when  he  fell  into  a 
deep  slumber. 

It  was  several  hours  later  that  the  en- 
trance of  the  chief  awakened  him.  The 
outlaw  returned  his  greeting  with  a 
faint  smile. 

"  I  have  seen  to  it,"  said  he,  "  that 
these  king's  men  will  meet  with  a  wel- 
come which  they  little  suspect." 

"Thou  wilt  fight  them  here?"  ven- 
tured the  youth. 

A  grim  look  came  into  the  other's 
face. 

"  Nay,"  said  he  sternly.  "  I  have  an- 
other purpose.  Those  who  venture 
against  me  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  teach  the  king,  their 
master,  that  Sir  Rowland  of  the  Moor 
brooks  no  interference.  Already  mes- 
sengers have  ridden  forth,  summoning 
together  my  followers.  Ere  nightfall, 
three  himdred  men  will  rally  around  my 
standard." 

Montrose  guessed  what  was  in  the 
chief's  mind.  He  would  lead  his  follow- 
ers from  the  stronghold  and  meet  the 
king's  men  upon  the  moor.  Thinking 
to  take  the  outlaws  by  surprise  and  un- 
suspicious of  danger,  the  men  at  arms 
would  ride  helplessly  into  the  trap  set 
for  them. 

"  Thou  art  refreshed,"  continued  Sir 
Rowland.  "Upon  thy  coming  thou 
made  mention  that  thy  head  was  forfeit 
to  the  king  of  England.  I  desire  to 
know  the  circumstance  which  sent  thee 
hither." 

Montrose  narrated  the  incidents 
which  had  driven  him  from  London, 
and  told  about  his  meeting  with  John 
Warham. 


"  Thou  sayest  he  accompanied  thee 
for  some  leagues  upon  the  road?  "  asked 
the  chieftain.  "  But  thou  rode  across 
the  moor  alone." 

"He  appeared  most  anxious  to  re- 
turn," replied  Montrose,  "  and  spoke  of 
certain  business  which  demanded  his  at- 
tention in  London." 

A  grim  smile  crossed  Sir  Rowland's 
face. 

"I  warrant,"  said  he,  "there  are 
many  who  would  have  him  tarry  longer. 
'Tis  a  bloody  business  upon  which  he 
goes,  and  it  pleaseth  the  king  little  to 
have  the  axe  remain  too  long  in  idle- 
ness." 

A  look  of  perplexity  crossed  Mont- 
rose's face. 

"  He  is  scarcelv  a  servant  to  the 
king,"  said  he,  "  else  would  he  not  have 
snatched  me  from  the  lion's  mouth  and 
slain  the  royal  courier." 

His  companion  glanced  at  him 
sharply. 

"Did  not  Warham  speak  with  thee 
concerning  his  business?"  he  asked. 
"  Gained  thou  no  inkling  of  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"  Save  that  he  called  himself  a  Scot 
and  a  one  time  follower  of  the  lord,  my 
father,  he  spoke  little  of  himself,"  re- 
plied Montrose.  "Who  he  may  be  I 
know  not,  but  he  hath  befriended  me 
and  slain  a  man  in  my  behalf." 

"  And  has  no  curiosity  arisen  in  thy 
mind  to  know  something  concerning  thy 
deliverer?"  asked  the  chieftain.  "He 
who,  despite  the  fact  that  the  gates  of 
London  were  closely  guarded  by  the 
most  zealous  of  the  king's  officers,  rode 
through  upon  the  whispering  of  a  word. 
Did  the  wielding  of  the  axe  before  the 
tavern  and  the  clever  lopping  off  of  the 
White  Feather's  head  tell  thee  nothing? 
There  is  but  one  man  in  London,  save 
certain  great  noblemen,  who,  when  the 
king  hath  given  strict  command  to  per- 
mit none  to  leave  the  city,  hath  power 
to  pass  the  gates  unquestioned." 

Montrose's  face  paled.  "  I  have 
heard,"  he  answered  in  a  smothered 
voice,  "that  great  power  is  given  unto 
one  who  serves  the  king;  a  prerogative 
made  law  by  ancient  custom,  but  which 
no  man  seeks,  choosing  rather  to  live  in 
poverty,  or  die,  than  sell  his  soul  to 
Satan.     It  is  said  the  king's  headsman 
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hath  greater  privileges  than  the  noblest 
lord  in  England." 

Sir  Eowland  nodded.  "  Thou  hast 
heard  aright  and  solved  the  riddle. 
None  save  he  could  have  taken  tliee 
through  the  gate  unquestione<l.'' 

A  shudder  passed  through  the  young 
Scot's  frame.  Throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  he  who  served 
the  king  in  the  capacity  of  public  exe- 
cutioner was  shunned  by  all  men. 

It  was  an  office  from  which  all  re- 
coiled and  few  accepted.  An  office 
which  placed  him  who  held  it  outside 
the  pale  of  honest  citizens.  The  heads- 
man was  a  creature  steeped  in  human 
blood,  a  vampire  of  darkness,  to  be 
loathed  and  shunned. 

Por  a  moment  Montrose  could  not 
clearly  comprehend  the  meaning  of  his 
companions  statement,  that,  in  accept- 
ing aid  from  a  stranger,  he  had  slept, 
eaten,  and  clasped  hands  with  the  most 
hated  man  in  England. 

He  remembered  Warham's  strong 
personality,  the  kindliness  of  his  words 
and  manner,  and  the  softening  of  his 
voice  when  he  recalled  former  davs  at 
Castle  March.  The  thing  seemed  be- 
yond belief  and,  in  the  first  moment  of 
his  stupefaction  and  horror,  he  cried  out 
against  the  truth. 

"  My  lord,"  he  murmured,  "  tliere  is 
some  mistake.  He  is  a  Scot,  and  served 
my  father." 

But  it  was  evident  that  Sir  Rowland 
looked  not  so  critically  upon  the  heads- 
man's office,  and  while  replying  that  the 
pu])lic  executioner  was,  in  truth,  a  Scot, 
and  none  other  than  John  Warham,  he 
held  that  there  were  many  in  the  king- 
dom, and  some  sitting  in  high  places, 
whose  hands  were  deeper  steeped  in 
blood  than  his. 

Montrose's  lips  were  white  as  he  re- 
plied : 

^^  And  upon  him  I  called  for  aid  in  the 
finding  of  my  brother!  He,  whose  hand, 
mayhap,  wielded  the  axe  which  slew 
him." 

Sir  Eowland  made  a  gesture  of  im- 
patience. 

^^  Young  sir,"  said  he,  ^^  though  John 
Warham  hath,  in  sooth,  a  bloody  busi- 
ness, there  is  no  man  in  England  who 
stands  more  loyal  to  his  friends.  Even 
as  thou  this  morninsr  saved  mv  breast 


from  a  traitor's  dagger,  so  he  hath  saved 
me  from  a  death  more  painful.  'Twaa 
then  I  swore  an  oath  that,  did  ever  he 
require  my  assistance,  the  words  which 
he  gave  to  thee  and  you  repeated  in  my 
hearing  would  bind  me  to  protect  the 
bearer,  even  though  he  was  my  bitterest 
enemy. 

^^  Of  John  Warham's  past  I  know  lit- 
tle, but  this  I  know,  that  Hwas  force  of 
circumstance  and  for  the  fulfilling  of 
an  oath  which  drove  him  to  don  the  red 
mask  of  the  executioner.  And  this  I 
tell  thee  that  thou  mayst  know  Sir 
Rowland  is  his  friend." 

Montrose  was  surprised  at  his  com- 
panion's words.  Though  an  outlaw  and 
a  terror  to  loyal  subjects  of  the  king. 
Sir  Rowland  of  the  Moor  bore  a  reputa- 
tion for  fairness  and  untarnished  honor. 

He,  in  fact,  partook  somewhat  after 
the  nature  of  the  fabled  Robin  Hood 
and,  though  those  who  served  the  house 
of  York  had  cause  to  fear  him,  many 
there  were  who  owed  much  at  his  hands. 

Suddenly  a  fearful  suspicion  seized 
hold  of  the  young  Scot's  heart.  He  be- 
gan to  doubt  if  Warham  had  ever  been 
a  retainer  of  the  house  of  Montrose, 
and,  therefore,  his  strange  friendliness 
must  have  another  source. 

Was  it  not  possible  that,  in  befriend- 
ing the  younger  son  of  the  old  Scottish 
lord,  he  sought  to  repay  in  some  meas- 
ure the  wrong  he  might  have  done 
him  ? 

Kennedy  Montrose  had  gone  to  Lon- 
don; during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  many 
heads  fell  into  the  executioner's  basket. 
Perhaps  Warham,  in  his  capacity  as 
headsman,  had  done  his  office  upon  the 
elder  branch  of  the  trunk  of  Montrose, 
and,  being  himself  a  Scot,  endeavored 
while  there  was  yet  time  to  save  the 
younger. 

Racked  by  this  thought,  Geoffrey 
Montrose  fell  into  a  gloomy  silence, 
which.  Sir  Roland  perceiving  and  per- 
chance guessing  the  cause,  in  no  way 
interrupted. 

During  these  moments  of  bitter  medi- 
tation, Montrose  came  to  a  fixed  re- 
solve. He  must  return  to  London  and 
question  Warham  closely  upon  the  mat- 
ter which  lay  nearest  to  his  heart,  ap- 
pealing to  him  as  Scot  to  Scot  to  tell 
the  truth  about  his  brother. 
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To  return,  he  knew,  would  be  an  un- 
dertaking of  extreme  danger,  but  per- 
,  haps  Sir  Rowland  w^oiild  aid  him,  and 
after  a  few  days  the  gates  of  the  city 
would  be  less  closely  watched. 


CHAPTER  X. 


A  SCOTTISH   SWORD. 


With  his  new  determination  strong 
upon  him,  Montrose  turned  to  Sir  Row- 
land and  said: 

"  What  thou  hast  told  me  is  beyond 
comprehension,  but,  being  true,  one 
thing  only  remains;  I  must  return  to 
London  and  question  this  man.  He  can 
tell  me  something  of  my  brother  Ken- 
nedy." 

"  Thou  wilt  venture  again  so  quickly 
into  Edward's  power?  "  asked  the  chief- 
tain in  surprise.  "Wait  but  a  time;  I 
will  send  to  London  and  one  of  mv  fol- 
lowers  shall  question  the  headsman.'' 

"  Nay/'  cried  Montrose,  "  it  is  for  me 
to  see  the  matter  to  an  ending.  It  is  a 
vow;  I  must  return  to  London  without 
delay." 

"  As  thou  sayest,"  replied  the  chief, 
'*  but  tomorrow,  I  warrant,  there  will 
be  much  occupation  here.  The  king's 
troops  are  already  upon  the  moor." 

Montrose  hesitated.  He  saw  plainly 
that  to  leave  the  outlaw  band  upon  the 
eve  of  a  battle  would  not  enhance  him 
in  the  chieftain^s  eyes.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  remain  until  the  fight  was 
over,  when  he  could  go  freely  upon  his 
way. 

"  I  will  remain  at  thy  side,"  said  he, 
"  and  strike  a  blow  against  the  power  of 

Edward,  but "    He  drew  his  sword 

from  its  scabbard  and  threw  it  upon  the 
table.  "  Give  me,  I  pray,  another  blade, 
that  I  may  take  part  in  the  combat." 

"  What  sayest  thou?  "  cried  the  chief- 
tain in  surprise.  "  Will  a  Scot  surren- 
der so  easily  his  weapon  ?  " 

"  It  was  given  me  by  one  in  London," 
answered  Montrose  gloomily,  "  and  no 
honest  man  may  wield  it." 

"By  Saint  Peter's  bones!  "  cried  his 
companion,  bringing  his  fist  down  heav- 
ily upon  the  table.  "  Thou  art  thrice  a 
fool!  'Tis  a  Scottish  blade  of  price,  and 
if  mine  eyes  have  not  deceived  me,  there 
is  engraved  upon  it  that  which  will  catch 


thy  fancy.  The  arms  of  Montrose 
are '' 

"  A  wolf's  head  sable,  on  a  field  of 
azure,"  replied  Montrose  in  wonder- 
ment, and  he  took  up  the  sword. 

For  a  moment  he  held  it  to  the  light, 
his  gaze  riveted  upon  the  blade  where  it 
joined  the  hilt.  A  gray  pallor  over- 
spread his  face,  his  lips  tightened,  and, 
turning  to  Sir  Rowland,  he  cried 
fiercely : 

"'Tis  from  Castle  March!  Thou 
seest  the  mark !  "  And  with  trembling 
finger  he  pointed  to  a  partially  effaced 
coat  of  arms  engraved  on  the  polished 
steeh 

Then,  as  the  chieftain  nodded  grave- 
ly, he  went  on : 

"It  was  my  brother's  blade;  and — 
this  Warham!  He  hath  slain  him,  else 
had  not  the  sword  come  to  his  hands." 

"  Thou  speakest  too  quickly,"  said  Sir 
Rowland  calmly,  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  other's  excited  manner.  "  In  divers 
ways  a  knight  may  lose  his  weapons — 
even  as  thou  hast  thine." 

The  suggestion  quieted  the  tumult  in 
Montrose's  breast. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  one  thing  remains 
to  me.  I  must  return  to  London  and 
from  the  headsman's  lips  learn  the 
truth.  It  is  clear  he  knows  something 
concerning  Kennedy  IVlontrose.  'Twas 
to  find  my  brother  I  left  Scotland, 
swearing  to  return  no  more  to  Castle 
March  until  some  news  was  gained  of 
him.'' 

Sir  Rowland  knitted  his  brows. 

"  The  matter  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension,'' replied  he,  "  yet  I  warrant  it 
was  not  Warham's  hand  which  slew  thv 
kinsman.  But,  as  thou  sayest,  the  sword 
bears  witness  that  he  may  speak  con- 
cerning thine  errand  into  England." 

Then  gravely,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  young  man's  shoulder:  "Keep  thy 
blade,  and  use  it  tomorrow  as  thy 
brother  might  have  done.  It  has  been 
returned  unto  thy  hands,  and  for  a  pur- 
pose." 

Montrose  thruit  the  sword  back  into 
its  scabbard. 

"  I  will  use  it! ''  cried  he,  "  and  later, 
perchance,  upon  the  person  of  John 
Warham."  Then,  with  a  gesture  of  re- 
pulsion: "  But  no,  a  noble  may  not  con- 
tend with  such  a  one,  nor  an  honest 
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sword  drink  of  the  blood  of  the  king's 
executioner.'' 

4>  «  9|C  * 

Tlie  remainder  of  the  day  passed 
quickly,  and  with  the  coming  of  night 
came  also  the  gathered  members  of  Sir 
Rowland's  band. 

As  twilight  faded  upon  the  moor,  and 
the  first  faint  light  of  the  rising  moon 
touched  the  landscape  with  silvery  radi- 
ance, three  hundred  armed  men  rode 
forth  from  the  narrow  way  which  led  to 
and  from  the  outlaw's  valley. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  brave  sight  which 
greeted  Montrose's  eyes  as,  sitting  by 
Sir  Rowland's  side,  he  watched  the  band 
pass  in  review  before  its  chief. 

Men  there  were  from  all  quarters  of 
the  wild  northern  border — men  of  all 
creeds  and  conditions;  desperate  rogues 
who,  caring  not  a  whit  for  life  or  limb, 
wielded  the  sword  and  twanged  the  bow- 
string for  adventure's  sake;  former 
captains  and  men  at  arms  who  had 
gained  experience  in  war  craft  at  the 
taking  of  castles,  the  sacking  of  towns, 
and  in  a  hundred  bloody  skirmishes  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars. 

Some  there  were,  as  Montrose  him- 
self, who  laid  claim  to  noble  lineage,  but, 
by  reason  of  outlawry  proclaimed 
against  their  person,  had  sought  a  ref- 
uge under  Sir  Rowland's  banner.  Oth- 
ers had  been  tillers  of  the  soil;  sons  of 
the  stout  English  yeomanr}%  the  bul- 
wark of  the  Saxon  race  in  peace  and 
w*ar. 

Four  abreast,  these  dauntless  war- 
riors filed  past,  their  steel  caps  nodding 
to  the  motion  of  the  horses,  each  blade 
loose  in  its  scabbard,  the  bowmen  with 
the  stout  yew  stave  upon  each  back, 
axemen  in  half  armor,  men  at  arms  in 
dingy  surcoats,  and — every  face  turned 
towards  the  south,  from  whence  rode  the 
servants  of  the  king. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

now    SIR    ROWLAND    FED    THE    WOLVES. 

Two  hours  elapsed  before  Sir  Row- 
land halted  to  give  breath  to  the  horses. 
An  hour  later  he  halted  again. 

The  company  had  ridden  with  the  ut- 
most precaution.  Men  sent  forward  on 
fleet  horses  had  stationed  themselves  at 


certain  intervals  along  the  highway, 
forming  a  chain  which  stretched  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  advance  of  the  band. 
These  men  had  looked  carefully  on  every 
side  of  the  road,  examined  the  thickets 
of  heather  and  undergrowth,  dismount- 
ing frequently  to  listen  with  ear  to  the 
ground,  then,  as  no  unusual  sound 
reached  them,  they  resumed  their  sta- 
tions to  await  their  comrades. 

Signaling  with  his  sword,  Sir  Row- 
land reined  in  his  horse.  Montrose  and 
the  men  halted  quickly. 

They  found  themselves  at  the  head  of 
a  deep  ravine,  skirted  on  either  side  by 
precipitous  banks,  through  which  the 
moor  highway  ran.  These  slopes  were 
overgrown  with  shaggy  and  matted 
heather,  broken  only  by  huge  gray 
boulders,  which  protruded  from  the 
earth  in  groups. 

The  ravine  extended  a  distance  of 
perhaps  half  a  mile;  a  moist  hollow  of 
dark  bogs  and  shallow  pools,  with  scarce 
a  rod  of  dry  ground  upon  which  a  horse 
could  find  secure  foothold.  'Twas  an 
eyccllent  spot  for  an  ambush. 

Montrose  saw  the  chieftain  had 
thought  of  this.  With  quick,  sharp 
commands  Sir  Rowland  ordered  three- 
score skilled  bowmen  to  conceal  their 
horses  in  the  depths  of  a  grove  whicli 
stood  to  one  side  of  the  road,  then  to 
deploy  themselves  on  the  slopes,  with 
shafts  ready  for  the  string. 

A  detachment  of  a  hundred  men  waa 
sent  through  the  ravine  to  the  other 
end,  where  they  were  hidden  in  the 
w^oods  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  York- 
ish  troops. 

Montrose  watched  these  preparations 
with  quickening  pulse  and  admiration 
of  the  leader's  stratcg}'.  He  saw  the 
men  push  forward  to  ol)ey  their  orders 
as  calmly  and  unhesitatingly  as  though 
they  were  on  parade  and  the  king's 
troops  safely  housed  in  London.  He 
marveled  at  their  discipline  and  at  the 
coolness  of  Sir  Rowland,  who  sat  in  his 
saddle  directing  their  movements  with 
word  and  gesture. 

When  all  wTre  disposed  to  his  satis- 
faction, he  rode  to  the  head  of  those 
who  remained,  and  said  in  a  calm,  clear 
voice,  which  could  be  heard  far  in  the 
silent  morning  air: 

"  Xo  quarter  will  be  given.     Strike 
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hard  that  none  may  return  witli  news 
of  the  defeat !  " 

The  grim  looks  and  the  set  lips  of  the 
men  betokened  the  impression  the 
words  made  on  them.  Saluting  with 
naked  steel,  they  fell  back  some  ten  rods, 
to  where  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road  con- 
cealed them  from  any  entering  the  ra- 
vine from  the  other  end. 

Montrose  remained  with  Sir  Rowland 
at  the  head.  He  was  deeply  impressed 
with  all  he  had  seen,  and,  turning  in  his 
saddle,  said  with  poorly  concealed  ad- 
miration : 

"'Twas  done  with  marvelous  quick- 
ness.   The  ambush  is  perfect." 

The  chieftain  smiled  gravely. 

^'  The  men  are  eager  for  the  fray, 
said  he.    "  They  will  havfe  their  fill  of 
bloodshed  ere  another  simset." 

"  There  are  five  hundred  of  the  king's 
troops,"  Montrose  replied  ruefully. 
*^  Our  men  are  far  outnumbered." 

"  It  is  true,"  answered  Sir  Rowland, 
^*  and  were  it  not  for  their  superior 
force  we  would  meet  them  in  open  com- 
bat, but  the  trap  is  baited  and  ready  to 
be  sprung." 

Half  a  mile  beyond  the  ravine,  mo- 
tionless as  a  ghostly  shadow,  a  single 
man  watched,  with  eager  eyes,  the  white 
bed  of  the  road  as  it  threaded  away  in 
the  mists  of  the  valley  beneath  him. 
The  horse  at  his  side  impatiently  pawed 
the  earth. 

For  hours  the  sentinel  had  scanned  a 
distant  hillock  for  the  approaching 
enemy,  and  now,  when  the  gray  dawn  al- 
ready colored  the  sky  in  the  east,  there 
came  to  his  ears  the  trampling  of  hoofs 
upon  hard  ground.  At  first  dull  and  in- 
distinct, after  a  time  the  noise  drew 
nearer  and  clearer. 

Instantly  the  sentry  was  alert.  He 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  arm,  and 
strained  them  till  they  caught  the  first 
faint  gleam  of  armor.  A  moment  later 
he  belield  the  forms  of  many  men 
vaguely  outlined  against  the  distant 
horizon. 

With  a  bound  he  was  in  the  saddle, 
and  galloped  away  at  breakneck  speed. 

Down  the  chain  of  vigilant  watchers 
spurred  the  report.  Ere  the  king's 
troops  had  reached  the  second  hillock, 
Sir  Kowland  was  informed  of  their  pres- 
ence. 


During  a  grim  silence,  broken  only 
when  the  horses  shook  their  bridle  bits, 
the  word  ran  through  the  ranks. 

With  stern,  set  faces,  the  cordon  of 
men  concealed  on  the  banks  of  the  ra- 
vine waited,  their  bows  strung,  and  the 
long,  slim  shafts  loose  in  each  quiver 
ready  to  carry  in  their  flight  the  mes- 
sage of  death. 

At  one  end  of  the  line  Montrose  sat 
beside  Sir  Rowland,  awaiting  anxiously 
the  appearance  of  the  enemy.  As  each 
of  the  men  who  had  formed  the  chain 
of  sentinels  clattered  up  and  reported 
the  approach  of  the  troops,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  brought  beads  of 
perspiration  to  his  forehead.  It  was  to 
be  his  first  great  battle. 

Suddenly  the  gentle  wind  carried  a 
low  murmur  to  his  ears.  Then  a  dozen 
horsemen  rose  to  view  over  the  opposite 
^pe. 

Sir  Rowland  had  reasoned  shrewdly. 
Without  a  presentiment  of  the  ambush 
awaiting  them,  the  king's  men  boldly 
pushed  forward  into  the  very  jaws  of 
the  trap  set  for  their  reception.  Slowly 
the  advance  guard  appeared,  then  fol- 
lowed the  squadron  riding  in  compact 
ranks. 

With  bated  breath  Montrose  saw  file 
after  file  enter  the  ravine,  unprepared, 
unsuspecting,  to  face  death  dealt  by  an 
unseen  foe. 

Nervously  he  awaited  the  command 
from  Sir  Rowland  which  woidd  send  a 
shower  of  shafts  into  the  approaching 
warriors.  Suddenly,  when  the  last  file 
had  swung  down  the  opposite  slope,  the 
chieftain  raised  his  sword. 

The  stress  was  over.  The  sign  had 
been  given,  and  threescore  arrows 
whistled  into  the  ravine.  A  terrible  cry, 
the  sudden  shrieks  of  men  mortally 
stricken,  and  a  score  of  white  surcoated 
soldiers  rolled  from  their  saddles. 

The  first  volley  had  scarce  reached  its 
mark  ere  another,  and  another,  fol- 
lowed, each  sent  by  the  unerring  hands 
of  English  bowmen. 

All  was  the  wildest  confusion. 
Swords  and  lances  flashed  in  the  dim 
light.  Officers  shouted  unheard  and 
vain  commands,  for,  assailed  by  a  hid- 
den foe  from  the  steep  banks  up  which 
they  could  not  charge,  the  troops  be- 
came panic  stricken. 
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A  dozen  fell  together.  Men,  wounded 
nnto  death,  howled  with  pain  and 
agony;  riderless  horses  stampeded  in 
wild  terror;  some  in  tlie  throes  of  death, 
with  the  feathered  shafts  protruding 
from  their  sides,  rolled  frantically  upon 
their  backs,  crushing  the  last  sparks  of 
life  from  the  bodies  of  dying  men,  whose 
faces  they  pressed  into  the  soft,  black 
peat. 

The  commander  of  the  king's  troops 
realized  that  he  had  fallen  into  an  am- 
bush. Assailed  on  all  sides  by  a  steady 
flight  of  arrows,  his  men  were  complete- 
ly demoralized. 

With  despair  and  terror  in  their 
hearts,  and  powerless  to  defend  them- 
selves, they  swayed  backward  and  for- 
ward in  wild  disorder.  For  him  there 
was  no  thought  of  victory.  He  wished 
to  save  as  many  men  as  possible;  hence 
he  ordered  to  sound  the  retreat. 

This  was  the  signal  for  Sir  Rowland. 
Standing  in  his  stirrups,  he  shouted: 
"Forward!" 

The  outlaws  moved  at  a  gallop,  and 
the  ground  trembled  under  the  heavy 
hoofs  of  the  horses.  The  chieftain  led, 
and  Montrose,  pressing  his  horse  with 
his  knees,  rushed  forward,  an  avalanche 
of  horsemen  following. 

With  the  force  of  a  whirlwind  thev 
swept  into  the  ravine.  Gathering  im- 
petus at  each  stride,  they  hurled  them- 
selves upon  the  wavering  ranks  of  the 
king's  soldiers  with  irresistible  force. 

A  terrible  hand  to  hand  conflict  im- 
mediately ensued.  Sabers  and  battle 
axes  met  spears  and  rapiers.  Cutting 
with  steel,  thrusting  with  lances,  scat- 
tering and  trampling,  the  outlaws  hewed 
down  their  enemies,  amid  an  uproar  of 
shrieks  and  slaughter,  the  crash  of 
armor  as  breastplate  struck  breastplate, 
and  the  panting  and  whinnying  of 
horses. 

In  this  dense  mass  of  men  and  horses 
^fontrose  fought  fiercely;  every  drop  of 
his  blood  was  tingling.  The  roar  of 
battle  was  strange  to  him,  but  the  din 
aroused  a  fire  in  his  veins. 

Filled  with  strength,  he  hurled  his 
horse  into  the  compact  body  of  the 
enemy,  thrusting  and  parrying  blindly. 

Beside  him  Sir  Rowland  wielded  a 
huge  battle  axe  with  incomparable 
adroitness;  his  swinging  blows,  which 


no  sword  could  counter,  hewed  down 
all  who  opposed  him.  Montrose,  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  struck  breathlessly  at 
those  nearest  him.  About  him  the 
ground  was  strewn  with  corpses. 

The  king's  men  pressed  back  with 
cries  of  wrath  and  despair.  Flesh  and 
blood  could  not  long  withstand  so  fierce 
an  attack.  But  years  of  training  and 
discipline  told,  and,  gradually  recover- 
ing from  the  disorder,  the  retreating 
troops  reached  the  higher  ground  of 
the  slope  down  which  they  had  ridden. 

Here  they  defended  themselves  with 
a  courage  born  of  desperation.  The 
feeling  of  helplessness  vanished  from 
their  breasts,  and  a  moment  before  com- 
pletely broken,  the  ranks  now  closed  in 
compact  battle  order. 
.  From  the  slope  they  beheld  the  open 
plain  and  new  hope  entered  their  hearts, 
for  there  they  could  fight  or  flee.  Charg- 
ing fiercely  up  the  incline,  only  a  dozen 
yards  separated  them  from  the  field,  and 
for  a  moment  it  looked  as  though  the 
tide  of  victory  was  turned.  But  at  the 
very  edge  the  unexpected  happened. 

The  archers,  having  regained  their 
horses,  joined  the  detachment  concealed 
in  the  woods.  With  ill  suppressed  ex- 
citement, they  waited  for  the  command 
to  charge. 

Suddenly  a  bugle  call  rang  out,  clear 
and  strong*  above  the  uproar  of  the  bat- 
tle raging  in  the  ravine.  They  spurred 
on  their  horses  and  tightly  grasped  their 
weapons  as  they  issued  from  the  woods ; 
then,  at  full  speed,  flew  down  the  road 
upon  the  unfortunate  troops,  striking 
like  a  thunderbolt. 

A  terrible  cry  was  wrested  from  the 
breasts  of  the  king's  men  as  they  faced 
this  new  enemy.  Dismayed  and  com- 
pletely surrounded,  they  fought  blindly 
— a  whirling  mass  of  horses  and  riders: 

Cutting  and  slashing,  the  outlaws  fell 
into  their  midst.  Thev  showed  no 
mercv;  each  attacked  whom  he  wished. 
Men  fell  thickly. 

Fighting  desperately,  the  troops  cleft 
a  passage  through  the  ranks  of  the  out- 
laws. Then  the  retreat  became  a  pur- 
suit. 

Many  were  cut  down  before  they  had 
gone  a  hundred  yards.  In  an  hour,  of 
the  five  hundred  men  of  York  who  had 
marched  from  London,  there  remained 
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barely  twoscore.  These  were  fleeing 
in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  were  being 
slaughtered  almost  without  resistance. 

It  was  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  chase. 
When  an  outlaw  overtook  a  king's  man, 
he  slew  him  with  a  thrust;  sometimes  a 
dozen  blades  were  turned  against  the 
breast  of  the  hapless  trooper. 

Every\vhere  Montrose  was  visible,  but 
ever  close  to  Sir  Rowland's  side.  They 
made  a  terrible  pair,  leaving  in  their 
wake  a  trail  of  killed  and  wounded. 

Far  in  advance  of  the  others,  Mont- 
rose suddenly  bore  down  upon  a  single 
man,  riding  furiously  in  an  attempt  to 
escape.  Sir  Rowland  was  close  behind 
the  young  Scot. 

At  sight  of  the  officer,  for  such  he 
perceived  He  was  by  his  dress,  he  dug 
his  spurs  into  the  sides  of  his  steed  and 
galloped  up  with  uplifted  battle  axe.  But 
a  choking  cry  from  Montrose  stayed  his 
arm. 

The  youth's  flushed  face  had  grown 
pale.  A  new  ring  was  in  his  voice  as  he 
cried : 

"  Tis  the  Earl  of  Bath !  He  who  was 
the  cause  of  my  misfortune !  " 

At  the  words  the  officer  turned  his 
face.  As  his  eyes  fell  upon  Montrose,  he 
recognized  him,  and  a  look  of  infuriated 
rage  flashed  across  his  lean  visage. 

Halting  so  suddenly  that  he  brought 
his  horse  almost  back  upon  its  haunches, 
he  faced  about  as  though  to  block  the 
road. 

Sir  Rowland  understood  immediately. 

"  Thou  hast  a  brave  heart  and  a  good- 
\v  blade/'  he  muttered  in  an  undertone. 
"  Finish  him  alone!  " 

And  he  sped  past  the  two  in  pursuit 
of  others. 

Montrose,  whirling  his  sword  in  one 
hand,  while  in  the  other  he  held  the 
reins  to  guide  his  horse,  rushed  towards 
his  enemy.  The  earl  sprang  forward  at 
the  same  instant. 

As  they  drew  together,  Montrose 
lifted  his  weapon,  his  brother's  sword, 
and  with  flashing  eyes  cried  fiercely: 

"  Thou  slialt  perish  for  the  insult  to 
my    nintrvmen ! " 

"  Thou  first !  ^^  came  back  the  ready 
answer. 

The  next  moment  thev  closed  in  a 
deadly  struggle;  the  earl  thinking,  by 
a  sudden  thrust,  to  bury  his  blade  in  his 


opponent's  body  and  Montrose,  divining 
the  trick,  Avarding  it  skilfully.  Before 
either  could  effect  a  second  stroke  their 
horses  bore  them  in  opposite  directions. 

Wlieeling  quickly,  each  returned  to 
the  combat.  Their  weapons  crossed  re- 
peatedly, and  Montrose  saw  that  he  had 
found  a  master  at  the  game  of  sword^. 

A  moment  later  the  earl,  having  es- 
caped a  vicious  thrust,  suddenly  lowered 
his  blade  and  sat  motionless  in  the  sad- 
dle. Amazed  at  the  action  and  knowing 
a  trick  awaited  him,  Montrose  circled 
swiftly  around  his  foe. 

The  angered  nobleman  grew  weary 
of  the  sport,  uttered  a  growl  of  rage,  and 
with  uplifted  sword  sprang  forward. 

The  force  of  the  blow,  as  it  met  Mont- 
rose's blade,  well  nigh  struck  the  weapon 
from  his  hand,  but  the  resistance  being 
slighter  than  he  had  bargained  for,  the 
Earl  of  Bath  lost  his  balance  and,  in 
seeking  to  retain  his  seat,  left  open  his 
guard. 

The  young  Scot  was  quick  to  seize  the 
opportunity.  With  all  the  strength  of 
his  arm  he  drove  the  point  of  his  sword 
forward,  and,  meeting  the  unprotected 
breast  of  his  adversar}^  it  pierced 
through  coat  and  mail  to.  the  very  hilt. 

The  Earl  of  Bath  uttered  a  scream  of 
agony,  reeled  in  the  saddle,  and,  lurch* 
ing  forward,  fell  in  a  heap  upon  the 
ground.  Montrose,  panting  and  almost 
spent,  drew  back,  and  gazed  as  one  who 
dreams  upon  the  whitening  face  of  him 
who  had  traduced  him  to  the  king. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

now  TWO  ENTERKD  LONDON". 

A  VOICE  aroused  ^lontrose.  He  lifted 
his  head  with  a  grim  and  haggard  smile, 
to  meet  the  eyes  of  Sir  Rowland. 

"  Bravely  done — bravely  done !  ^'  said 
the  chief  as  though  to  himself,  gazing 
into  the  face  of  the  slain  lord.  "  Thou 
hast  acquitted  thyself  honorably!  " 

Then,  as  Montrose  did  not  reply,  he 
perchance  read  his  thoughts,  and  con- 
tinued in  a  voice  filled  with  something 
akin  to  gentleness: 

"  It  has  been  a  sharp  morning's  work 
for  thee,  lad,  and  thou  art  overwrought 
with  excitement.  Come!  we  will  rejoin 
the  men  in  the  ravine.*' 
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The  words  and  tone  of  the  chieftain 
sobered  Montrose.  He  straightened  in 
his  saddle,  and  said  dully: 

^^Twas  the  will  of  God!''  Then, 
turning,  he  followed  Sir  Rowland  down 
the  road. 

They  cantered  leisurely  towards  the 
scene  of  the  morning's  conflict,  passing 
the  bodies  of  many  white  surcoated  men, 
where  they  had  met  a  pitiless  death  for 
Edward  of  York.  Here  and  there  were 
stretched  the  lifeless  forms  of  comrades, 
some  still  grasping  in  nerveless  fingers 
the  blade  which  had  sent  to  eternity  one 
or  more  among  the  soldiers  of  the  king. 

Sir  Rowland,  without  halting,  care- 
fully noted  each  face.  And,  not  until 
they  reined  in  their  horses,  did  he  break 
the  silence  which  had  fallen  between 
them  during  the  ride. 

^^  Threescore  and  ten  have  I  count- 
ed,'' said  he,  "  and  there  be  more  below, 
I  warrant,  in  the  marsh." 

But  thy  men  bought  bravely  their 
end,"  replied  Montrose,  "  for  each  one 
slain,  a  fourth  score  and  more  of  the 
enemy  lie  dead." 

"Aye,"  answered  the  chief  briefly; 
then  suddenly  he  changed  from  earnest- 
ness into  loud  laughter:  **  The  eyes  of 
Edward  of.  Y'ork  will  be  keen,  indeed,  if 
he  behold  the  return  of  his  squadron !  " 

"Few  escaped?"  ventured  Montrose. 

"  A  handful,"  returned  Sir  Rowland. 
"  'Twas  a  bitter  lesson,  but  it  will  teach 
our  lords  at  London  who  rules  the 
moor." 

Dismounting  on  the  slope,  to  give  or- 
ders to  his  men,  who  alreadv  were  en- 
gaged  in  the  labor  of  collecting  the 
wounded,  he  turned  again  to  Montrose, 
saying,  as  he  pointed  towards  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  ravine: 

"  Go  thou  through.  I  will  join  thee 
yonder." 

Not  a  whit  reluctant,  ilontrosc 
pushed  alidad,  and  proceeded  alone 
down  the  slope  into  the  ravine.  Men 
and  horses  lay  in  heaps,  half  buried  in 
the  oozy  bottom,  broken  and  trampled 
by  iron  shod  hoofs. 

He  tried  to  pick  a  passage  between 
the  bodies,  but  the  ground  was  too 
thickly  strewn,  and,  spurring  his  horse, 
he  closed  his  eyes  and  fled  up  the  oppo- 
site slope,  where  he  halted  to  await  Sir 
Rowland's  coming. 


Behind  him  pink  dashes  had  come 
into  the  sky,  which  widening,  reddened 
the  heavens  with  streaks  of  crimson. 
Rising  from  behind  the  border  hills  the 
sun,  shining  above  the  lofty  banks  of 
the  ravine,  flooded  the  spot  wuth  its 
golden  gleam. 

Montrose  turned  away  sick  at  heart; 
the  bright  light  seemed  to  mock  the 
utter  desolation  which  reigned  all  about 
him,  fraught  as  it  was  with  the  horror 
of  dead  and  dying  men;  of  ghastly  car- 
casses— evidences  of  a  struggle  fought 
to  the  bitter  end. 

That  evening  the  men  sang  no  gay 
camp  songs  in  their  stronghold.  The 
silence  and  pall  of  death  was  in  every 
face.  Fourscore  comrades  had  been 
buried  on  the  moor  during  the  after- 
noon, and  though  the  band  returned 
victorious,  in  their  rude  way  they  paid 
respect  to  the  dead — in  silence. 

Montrose,  seated  in  the  chief's  dwell- 
ing, had  regained  his  buoyant  spirits 
imder  the  influence  of  Sir  Rowland's 
pleasantries.  They  conversed  far  into 
the  night,  but  ever  on  the  young  Scot's 
mind  lay  that  weightier  thought,  his 
errand  to  London. 

Before  sleep  came  to  him  that  night 
he  determined  to  put  off  his  interview 
with  John  Warham  no  longer.  At  the 
earliest  opportunity  he  would  return  to 
the  city,  and  hear  from  his  lips  the  tale 
which  he  felt  assured  he  knew  so  well. 

The  following  morning,  therefore,  he 
informed  Sir  Rowland  of  his  intention 
to  depart  immediately. 

"  Thou  nnist  not  be  too  hasty,''  an- 
swered the  chief,  not  unkindly;  "the 
road  is  ever  long  and  dangeroias;  if  the 
king  has  word  of  our  last  night's  adven- 
ture, 'tis  tenfold  so." 

"  But  I  must  see  Warham,"  Montrose 
persisted;  "an'  thou  wilt  give  me  the 
word  which  wnll  brihg  one  of  thy  men 
to  my  assistance,  I  can  travel  to  London 
with  safetv.  Warham  will  meet  me 
there." 

Sir  Rowland  did  not  reply  immediate- 
ly, but  when  he  did  so  his  tone  was  one 
of  gentle  earnestness. 

"Do  nothing  hastily,"  said  he;  **for 
the  moment,  at  least,  there  is  no  urgency 
for  such  dangerous  business.  Though  I 
know  vou  do  not  flinch  therefrom,  'tis 
prudent  to  wait  for  yet  a  while.    War- 
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ham  has  saved  your  life;  there  is  no 
question  but  that  he  is  thy  friend.  If 
he  knows  aught  concerning  thy  brother, 
he  will  make  it  clear  to  you  when  the 
time  is  ripe.  Wait,  my  lad;  heed  my 
counsel  ere  you  undertake  this  venture- 
some ride.  ^Tis  likely  to  end  in  thine 
own  imdoing.  Then  how  canst  keep 
thine  oath?'' 

The  last  words  carried  weight  to 
Montrose's  doubtful  mind.  He  saw  the 
wisdom  of  the  advice,  and  decided  to 
abide  by  it.  After  a  moment's  pause,  he 
asked : 

"  When  thinkest  thou  I  may  depart 
with  safety?  " 

"  A  dav  or  two  will  suffice,"  answered 
Sir  Rowland,  glad  that  the  young  Scot 
had  seen  the  matter  aright.  "  Then — '' 
he  pondered  for  an  instant  ere  he  re- 
sumed— "  then  will  I  accompany  thee." 

''  Thpu,  Sir  Rowland !  "  cried  Mont- 
rose quickly.    "  To  London?  " 

"Aye,"  replied  the  other;  "I  have 
resolved  to  see  thee  through  this  busi- 
ness. In  four  days,  I  pledge  myself,  we 
will  stand  in  London  and  under  the  very 
nose  of  Edward  of  York." 
,  Montrose  joyously  grasped  his  hand. 

"  My  gratitude,  sir,  is  thine,"  he 
cried.  "  Warham  made  mention  of  thy 
power;  if  employed  to  gain  my  ends, 
then  surely  'twill  not  be  long  before  I 
return  to  Castle  March !  " 

The  chief  smiled  gravely  at  the  im- 
petuous words. 

"  That  thou  shalt,"  said  he,  "  if  'tis 
in  my  power  to  aid  thee." 

During  that  day  and  the  next,  Mont- 
rose wandered  aimlessly  through  the 
valley  of  the  outlaws.  He  was  anxious 
to  be  off,  and  the  time  hung  heavily  on 
his  hands.  On  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  Sir  Rowland  greeted  him  with  wel- 
come news.  I 

"  At  sunrise  we  ride  hence,"  said  he ; 
"  a  messenger  hath  brought  word  that 
the  road  is  clear." 

And  so  it  came  about  that  in  the  gray 
dawn  of  the  following  morning  two 
men  rode  through  the  narrow,  rock 
ribbed  passage  leading  from  the  valley, 
and  shaped  their  course  towards  the 
south. 

On  the  face  of  the  moor  rested  a  deep 
silence.  Gathering  mists  from  the 
ditches  by  the  roadside  and  the  moist 


moss  hags  curled  smoke-like  into  a 
thousand  fantastic  shapes,  which  gave 
the  moorland  a  weird  appearance.  It 
was,  in  truth,  a  land  of  gloom,  thought 
the  young  Scot,  as  he  rode  beside  Sir 
Rowland;  strange  and  uncanny  with  its 
VAgue  immensities,  its  wilderness  of 
barren  peat,  tenantless,  and  filled  with 
solitude,  save  for  the  murmuring  wind, 
which  moaned  echoless  over  the  twisted 
heather. 

He  shuddered  as  they  galloped 
through  the  gloomy  ravine,  in  which 
the  soldiers  of  Y'ork  had  fallen.  When 
he  came  upon  the  spot  where  he  had 
fought  the  bitter  struggle  with  the  Earl 
of  Bath,  the  scene  recurred  vividly  to 
his  mind.  The  body  stiJl  lay  where  it 
had  fallen;  and  when  he  beheld  the 
drawn  features,  harsh  and  repulsive  in 
the  mask  of  death,  a  feeling  of  com- 
punction overcame  him. 

"  Perchance  he  deserved  a  better 
fate,"  he  murmured  half  aloud,  gazing 
at  the  unburied  form;  "yet  those  lips 
insulted  Scotland." 

Sir  Rowland  turned  as  he  heard  the 
low  words,  reined  in  his  horse  so  that  it 
kept  pace  with  the  young  Scot's,  and 
said  bluntly : 

"  The  man  was  doubly  thine  enemy. 
Did  he  not  treat  thy  country  with  dis- 
courtesy, and,  when  thou  didst  resent  it, 
speak  with  a  crooked  tongue,  even  to 
the  king,  who  outlawed  thee?  Nay,  my 
lad,  his  fate  is  fitting.  His  falsehoods 
have  won  for  him  this  abandonment." 

"'Tis  even  so,"  replied  Montrose 
quietly,  "  but' a  noble  should  not  lie  un- 
buried, a  prey  to  birds  and  beasts.'' 

Sir  Rowland  would  have  answered 
harshly,  but  the  look  in  the  young  Scot's 
eyes  checked  the  words  which  rose  to 
his  lips. 

"  If  it  will  ease  thy  conscience,"  said 
he,  changing  his  tone,  "  then  I  will  or- 
der a  grave  dug  in  yonder  field,  though 
the  man  deserves  no  better  burial  than 
which  the  wolves  would  give  him." 

Then  he  added  more  gruffly:  ^^  Even 
they  leave  him  untouched — a  vile  trick- 
sterl " 

The  long  journey  paniscJ  without  in- 
cident, and  remaining  in  the  saddle  al- 
most constantly  for  many  hours,  the 
riders  arrived  without  mishap  or  adven- 
ture at  an  inn — the  sign  of  the  Azure 
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Falcon,  the  landlord  being  one  of  Sir 
Kowland's  followers. 

On  the  evening  of  that  same  day  they 
set  out  for  London.  The  sun  still 
gleamed  upon  the  tiled  roofs  of  the 
houses  within  the  city  when  a  cart, 
drawn  by  a  single  horse,  creaked 
through  the  gate  and  along  the  narrow 
streets  to  a  dwelling  which  stood  close 
to  the  bank  of  the  river  Thames. 

Beside  the  man  who  held  the  reins 
sat  a  fellow  enveloped  in  a  shabby  gray 
cloak  which  revealed  but  little  of  his 
form  or  features.  Behind,  the  cart  was 
piled  high  with  sacks  of  wool. 

Coming  to  the  house,  which  was  its 
destination,  the  man  in  gray  pulled 
aside  two  of  the  sacks,  under  which  a 
third  man  lay  concealed. 

It  was  Geoffrey  Montrose,  who, 
through  trickery,  had  safely  passed  for 
the  second  time  the  soldiers  of  the  king. 
And  Sir  Bowland  also  kept  his  pledge 
and  came  with  him  to  London. 


CHAPTEB  XIII. 

THE  MAX   IN  THE   BED   MASK. 

The  dwelling  to  which  Montrose  was 
introduced  by  his  companion  was  situ- 
ated almost  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Tower.  Between  it  and  the  gloomy  pile 
of  masonry  lay  a  great  open  space,  a 
treeless  park,  every  part  of  which  was 
visible  from  the  window  of  the  room  to 
which  the  young  Scot  had  been  assigned. 

Having  reached  London  close  on 
nightfall,  by  reason  of  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey,  and  through  fear  lest  a  mis- 
fortune might  arise  did  ho  venture  from 
the  house,  Montrose  retired  early,  leav- 
ing Sir  Eowland  to  his  own  devices. 

Now,  no  man  in  the  city,  save  certain 
of  those  in  his  sendee,  and  who  could  be 
trusted,  knew  the  chieftain's  face; 
therefore,  having  bade  the  youth  good 
night,  he  muffled  himself  in  his  cloak 
and  sallied  forth,  intent  upon  certain 
business  which  he  had  in  mind. 

Left  alone,  Montrose  speedily  fell 
asleep  and  the  night  passed  quickly. 
The  sound  of  muffled  blows  awakened 
him. 

The  room  was  wrapped  in  gloom,  but 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  piercing  the 
mist  which  overhung  the  city,  sifted 


through  the  window  and,  perceiving 
that  the  sound  of  the  blows  which  had 
awakened  him  came  from  without^  the 
young  man  arose  quickly  and  looked 
through  the  opening. 

Wlien  he  had  retired  the  previous 
evening,  the  great  treeless  square  was 
deserted,  but  early  as  was  the  hour,  a 
strange  and  unexpected  transformation 
was  wrought  upon  it. 

Where  before  had  appeared  only  the 
dark  soil  and  black  shadows  was  col- 
lected a  great  concourse  of  people  who 
watched  with  ill  suppressed  excitement 
a  group  of  workmen  busily  engaged  in 
the  erection  of  a  wooden  platform.  It 
was  the  noise  made  by  the  blows  of  their 
hammers  which  awakened  Montrose. 

Uncomprehending  the  meaning  of  so 
unusual  a  sight,  the  assembling  of  the 
populace  in  the  early  morning,  and  the 
changing  of  the  silent  park  into  a  babble 
of  murmuring  tongues,  the  young  Scot 
gazed  in  bewilderment  and  constantly 
increasing  curiosity  upon  the  strange 
scene  before  him. 

Only  a  few  rods  separated  the  window 
through  which  he  looked  from  the  plat- 
form upon  which  the  workmen  labored, 
and  perceiving  that  all  eyes  were  direct- 
ed to  it,  he  followed  the  example  set  him 
by  those  without. 

So  intent  was  he  upon  this  occupation 
that  Sir  Rowland  entered  behind  him, 
unobserved. 

The  chief  had  crossed  the  room  and 
stood  by  Montrose^s  side  before  the  lat- 
ter knew  of  his  presence.  Turning 
quickly,  he  inquired  the  meaning  of  the 
scene  which  had  aroused  his  curiosity. 

Sir  Rowland  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  The  king  hath  need  of  pastime,'' 
said  he  gruffly,  "  and  the  people  must  be 
amused.  Thou  seest  how^  large  a  num- 
ber have  assembled,  though  the  sun  hath 
scarce  arisen  above  the  eastern  hills." 

Then,  as  Montrose  gave  no  evidence 
that  he  understood  his  meaning,  the 
chief  continued : 

"  Whilst  thou  slept  I  went  forth  to 
attend  to  certain  matters  and,  thinking, 
if  fortune  favored,  to  gain  speech  with 
Warham.  Inquiring  of  one  I  met  where 
he  might  be  found,  the  fellow  stared  at 
me  with  open  mouth,  as  though  I  had 
demanded  of  him  the  road  which  led 
unto  the  devil's  domain. 
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"  ^  Good  sir/  quoth  he,  ^  I  warrant 
thou  wilt  find  this  Warham  engaged 
upon  a  matter  for  which  thou  wilt  have 
no  stomach.  Seest  yonder  light?'  and 
he  pointed  to  a  window  in  the  Tower. 
^  He  whom  thou  seekest  is  there,  sharp- 
ening the  axe,  that  all  may  be  in  readi- 
ness at  sunrise/  ^' 

Montrose  started.  "^Tis  an  execu- 
tion?" cried  he.  **And  yonder  be 
Tower  Hill?" 

His  companion  nodded.  "  Even  so," 
he  answered.  "  Therefore  has  the  rab- 
ble assembled.  It  is,  in  sooth,  a  holiday 
— furnished  by  the  king." 

'^And  who  will  die?"  asked  Mont- 
rose. 

*^  I  have  heard,"  replied  Sir  Bowland, 
*'that  an  extra  entertainment  will  be 
served  up  to  those  who  have  left  their 
beds  to  see  blood  flow.  Two  nobles  go 
to  the  block,  having  gained  the  king's 
displeasure." 

Montrose  turned  from  the  window 
witli  a  gesture  of  aversion.  His  com- 
panion looked  at  him  questioningly. 

**  Hath  ever  witnessed  the  public  tak- 
ing off  of  Edward's  enemies?"  he 
queried. 

"  I  care  not  for  it,"  answered  Mont- 
rose, shuddering.  "Neither  now,  or 
ever." 

Sir  Rowland  read  his  thoughts.  That 
perhaps  Kennedy  Montrose  had  stood 
upon  that  selfsame  scaffold,  and  if  he, 
Geoffrey,  was  taken,  he  might  look  upon 
the  upturned  faces  of  the  rabble,  but 
not  from  the  friendly  shelter  of  a  win- 
dow. 

With  a  kindly  gesture  the  chief  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  young  man's 
shoulder. 

"Methinks  imagination  plays  thee 
havoc,"  said  he.  *^In  thy  mind's  eye 
thou  seest  thy  brother  upon  yonder  plat- 
form, slain  by  Warham's  hand.  It 
comes  to  me  that  in  that  thou  dost  the 
man  a  wrong.  Of  the  king's  headsman 
I  know  not  overmuch,  but  it  hath  been 
told  me  he  is  not  basely  born.  A  noble 
of  thine  own  country,  he  was  grievously 
wronged  by  certain  Englishmen.  The 
nature  of  the  insult  I  know  not,  but 
'twas  such  a  sword  thrust  would  ill  sat- 
isfy, or  acquit  the  score.  It  hath  been 
told  me  that,  in  assuming  his  bloody 
office,  Warham  did  but  seek  to  meet 
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upon  the  scaffold  those  who  had 
wronged  him.  Today  thou  mayst  see 
the  end." 

"It  was  an  oath?"  asked  Montrose 
breathlessly. 

"An  oath  to  slay  his  enemies  upon 
the  block,"  replied  the  chief,  "  and  he 
hath  waited  long." 

"  And  today  'twill  be  fulfilled  ?  "  cried 
Montrose. 

"  Aye ! "  answered  Sir  Eowland. 
"  The  king  will  have  his  whim  and  the 
headsman  his  revenge.  Thou  shalt  see 
it  from  the  window." 

A  great  weight  seemed  lifted  from  the 
young  Scot's  heart.  The  strange  inter- 
est the  executioner  had  taken  in  his  wel- 
fare, his  coming  and  assistance  proffered 
in  the  hour  when  he  stood  alone,  beset 
by  dire  misfortune,  had  laid  such  hold 
upon  his  affection  that,  despite  War- 
ham's  fearful  occupation,  he  was  irre- 
sistibly drawn  to  the  man. 

The  knowledge  that  he  had  donned 
the  red  garb  of  the  public  headsman,  not 
through  love  of  the  bloody  trade,  but  to 
fulfil  a  vow,  he  welcomed  gladly. 

"  Thou  hast  seen  John  Warham?  " 
he  asked  suddenly,  turning  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"Aye,"  replied  Sir  Eowland,  "and 
he  hath  told  me  many  things.  A  part  I 
have  revealed  unto  thee;  what  remain- 
eth  thou  shalt  know  hereafter." 

There  was  something  in  his  glance 
which  Montrose  could  not  understand; 
an  unfathomable  look  the  meaning  of 
which  was  hid  in  shadow. 

"  Didst  ask  him  of "  he  cried,  the 

words  dying  on  his  lips. 

"  Warham  slew  not  thy  brother,"  re- 
plied the  chieftain  gravely.  "  Tonight 
thou  shalt  hear  it  from  his  lips." 

WTiile  they  were  speaking,  the  tumult 
without  increased  in  volume.  The  blows 
of  the  hammers  had  ceased,  for  the  scaf- 
fold was  completed,  but  from  the  crowd, 
swollen  to  many  thousands,  arose  a  con- 
fused murmur  of  expectancy. 

Montrose  approached  the  vrindow. 

The  sun  shone  upon  a  great  concourse 
of  people  covering  from  end  to  end  the 
open  space  about  the  scaffold.  At  the 
foot  of  the  platform  the  king's  men  at 
arms  and  pikemen  had  ranged  them- 
selves, forming  an  impassable  ring,  for 
the  mob,  carried  away  by  excitement. 
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was  M'ont  to  surge  forward  even  to  the 
edge  of  the  fateful  flooring. 

Upon  the  soldiers  Montrose  gazed 
with  a  swelling  heart.  A  gallant  array 
they  seemed,  with  their  steel  headpieces, 
burnished  arms,  and  half  armor  flashing 
in  the  sunlight. 

He  saw  the  rabble  press  close  upon 
them,  crowding  to  the  verj'  points  of 
the  extended  pilvcs;  so  close  did  the  sjiec- 
tators  approach  to  the  scaffold  that  any 
one  among  their  number  could  have 
thrown  a  biscuit  upon  it. 

Suddenly  the  booming  of  s.  great  bell 
fell  upon  the  young  Scot's  ears.  He 
turned  questioningly  to  his  companion. 
'  "  It  is  from  the  Tower,"  said  Sir 
Rowland,  "and  marks  off  the  minutes 
ere  the  victims  reach  the  scaffold." 

Montrose's  eyes  were  again  riveted 
upon  the  platform.  In  its  center  he  saw 
the  block,  gruesome  and  horrible,  dark 
with  the  river  of  blood  which  had  flowed 
over  it. 

There  was  a  movement  among  the  sol- 
diers. The  necks  of  the  crowd  were 
strained  forward  and  the  babble  of 
tongues  increased.  Montrose  saw  a  man 
push  his  w^ay  to  the  foot  of  the  steps, 
ascend,  them  and  deposit  near  the  block 
a  burden  he  carried;  it  w^as  a  l>ox  of 
sand. 

Slowlv  boomed  the  bell  of  the  Tower, 
marking  off  the  minutes.  A  strange 
restlessness  seized  the  throng;  it  surged 
and  swayed.  The  pikemen,  pressed 
backward,  thrust  and  struck  fiercely 
with  their  weapons. 

Montrose's  face  was  white;  his  lim])S 
trembled,  but  a  strange  fascination  held 
him  to  the  \vindow;  he  dreaded  to  see 
the  red  clad  form  of  the  executioner, 
yet  watched  for  him. 

The  strokes  of  the  great  bell  had 
measured  off  a  half  score  minutes,  when 
suddenly  the  low  murmur  of  the  multi- 
tude changed  into  a  howl.  Through  the 
open  lane  made  by  the  men  at  arms,  and 
which  led  from  the  scaffold  to  the 
Tower,  a  man  moved  swif  tlv.  It  was  the 
headsman. 

Montrose  gazed  upon  him  with  parted 
lips,  scarcely  believing  it  could  be  he 
who  had  twice  saved  his  life.  From 
crown  to  heel  the  man  was  clad  in  scar- 
let; save  for  the  dark  holes  in  his  mask 
he  was  red  as  blood. 


At  sight  of  him  the  rabble  roared  the 
louder.  Montrose  saw  manv  cross  them- 
selves  and  angrily  muttered  curses 
reached  his  ear.  But  to  the  tumult  the 
headsman  paid  no  heed. 

With  steady  step  he  ascended  the  nar- 
row stair  leading  to  the  floor  of  the  plat- 
form, ])assed  with  uplifted  head  the 
block,  and,  aj)proaching  the  railing  fur- 
thest from  the  entrance  to  the  scaf- 
fold, rested  the  blade  of  his  axe  upon 
the  boards  and  leaned  easily  upon  the 
long  handle. 

For  an  instant,  it  seemed  to  the  young 
Scot,  the  dark  eyes  beneath  the  mask 
were  fixed  upon  him,  but  of  that  he 
could  not  tell.  Warham  stood  motion- 
less, a  grim  statue  in  scarlet,  awaiting 
the  coming  of  those  whose  death  knell 
the  bell  was  tolling. 

And,  above  all,  the  deep  boom,  boom, 
sounded;  the  signal  for  the  passing  of 
two  souls  to  paradise. 

A  restive  movement  seized  the  wait- 
ing thousands;  even  the  men  at  arms 
shifted  uneasily  in  their  places;  an  icy 
hand  seemed  to  clutch  Montrose's  heart. 

Suddenlv  there  came  a  flash  of  steel  in 
the  direction  of  the  Tower.  Every  neck 
was  craned  forward.  The  wall  of  sol- 
diery around  the  platform  parted.  The 
victims  were  approaching  the  scaffold. 

Montrose  saw  two  men  clad  in  black 
velvet  doublet  and  hosen.  With  bared 
heads  and  faces  white  as  the  surcoats 
of  the  soldiers  thev  ascended  the  nar- 
row  stairway. 

Reaching  the  top  they  hesitated,  low- 
ering their  eyes  that  they  might  not  see 
the  block.  Behind  them  walked  a  priest 
and,  after,  three  men  dressed  in  leathern 
jerkins.  / 

For  a  breathless  moment  a  great  hush 
fell  upon  the  multitude;  then  the  voice 
of  the  priest  exhorting  the  condemned 
floated  through  the  morning  air. 

The  victims  kissed,  each  in  turn,  the 
crucifix  extended  to  them,  turned  their 
eyes  appealingly  upon  the  grim  figure  of 
the  executioner  and — waited. 

Warliam  lifted  the  axe  and  ap- 
proached slowly  the  center  of  the  plat- 
form. His  words  reached  Montrose's 
ear: 

"  Thoti  slialf  he  firsf,  my  lord  of  Ox- 
ford: thy  crimes  have  been  the  lesser  of 
the  two." 
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The  man  addressed  started  violently, 
and  canght  at  his  companion's  shoulder. 

"  Who  art  thou/'  the  young  Scot 
heard  him  cry  hoarsely,  '*  that  speaketh 
Avith  the  voice  of  one  long  dead?  ■' 

Then  an  unusual  thing  occurred;  a 
thing  which  set  the  rabble  and  all  those 
who  witnessed  it  gaping  with  amaze- 
ment. With  a  rapid  motion  the  heads- 
man tore  off  his  mask  and  stood  with 
uncovered  face  before  the  condemned. 

"I  have  waited  long!"  cried  he 
hoarsel}'.    '*  But  now,  thou  must  kneel." 

Montrose  saw  the  two  nobles  shrink 
back  as  though  a  serpent  stung  them. 
Sir  Rowland  muttered  in  his  ear: 

'MVarham  hath  fulfilled  his  vow; 
ihey  will  go  into  the  other  world  with 
fear  upon  their  souls." 

The  headsman  replaced  his  mask  and 
stepped  back  from  the  middle  of  the 
scaffold.  One  of  the  nobles,  he  who  had 
been  styled  Lord  of  Oxford,  sank  iipon 
his  knees.  With  trembling  hands  he 
felt  blindly  for  the  notch,  fashioned  to 
receive  his  shoulder,  and  with  a  shud- 
der laid  his  head  upon  the  block. 

Montrose's  eves  were  fixed  on  War- 
ham.  He  saw  him  gather  himself  to- 
gether, poise  the  axe  carefully  in  his 
hands,  and  the  gleam  of  the  blade  as  it 
clove  the  air  flashed  in  the  sunlight. 

A  shriek  arose  from  the  multitude; 
the  favorite  of  the  rabble  had  acquitted 
himself  well.  He  had  severed  by  one 
stroke  the  head  from  the  body. 

Stooping  down,  the  axeman  raised 
aloft  the  dripping  thing,  and,  holding  it 
up  to  the  full  view  of  the  people,  cried: 

*'  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor! " 

Delivering  his  ghastly  burden  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  those  who  wore  the 
leathern  jerkin,  Warham  turned  to  the 
second  noble. 

"Thou  shalt  kneel  now!'^  he  cried. 
"  Unloose  thy  doublet,  my  lord,  for  me- 
thinks  thv  neck  be  over  stiff." 

Very  coolly  the  nobleman  unlaced  his 
collar,  motioning  back  the  crucifix 
which  the  priest,  for  the  second  time, 
extended  to  him.  With  a  firm  step  he 
approached  the  block  and  laid  his  head 
upon  it.  His  lips  moved,  but  what  he 
said  Montrose  could  not  hear.  Again  he 
saw  him  of  the  red  mask  raise  the  axe, 
measure  the  distance  with  a  practised 
eye,  and — strike  the  second  time. 


The  crash  of  the  steel  upon  the  block 
came  dully  to  his  ears;  he  closed  his 
eyes,  overpowered  by  a  deathly  faint- 
ness. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   headsman's   CHAMBER. 

Montrose  passed  the  day  following 
the  execution  in  the  chamber  from  the 
window  of  which  he  had  witnessed  the 
beheading  of  the  two  nobles.  The  en- 
forced confinement  and  the  effects  of 
the  scene  upon  Tower  Hill  made  him 
low  spirited  and  ill  at  ease. 

Therefore,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
lief he  welcomed  the  coming  of  evening 
and  Sir  Rowland,  who  was  to  conduct 
him  to  the  conference  with  Warham. 

The  gates  of  the  city  were  closed  when 
he  followed  his  guide  from  the  building 
in  which,  for  twenty  four  hours,  he  had 
been  kept  an  unwilling  prisoner. 

Threading  his  way  through  the  al- 
most deserted  thoroughfare,  the  chief- 
tain led  his  companion  by  a  route  of 
which  the  young  Scot  had  no  knowledge, 
to  a  small  door  set  in  the  eastern  wall 
of  a  great  building  of  gray  masonry. 

Looking  upward,  Montrose  saw  rising 
in  the  gloom  the  towering  sunmiit  and 
heavy  gables  of  the  dreaded  Tower, 
England's  famous  prison  house,  from 
which  but  one  way  led — that  which  the 
two  nobles  had  traversed  in  the  early 
morning. 

A  strange  disquietude  seized  him. 
Perhaps  through  that  very  door  had 
passed  those  whose  heads,  even  at  that 
moment,  gazed  with  sightless  eyes  upon 
the  shuddering  pedestrians  hurrying 
past  their  gruesome  resting  place.  Be- 
hind the  gloomy  walls,  he  knew,  lay 
other  unfortunates  awaiting  in  the 
blackness  and  silence  of  their  dungeons 
the  booming  of  the  great  bell,  the  herald 
of  the  last  short  walk  between  life  and 
dissolution. 

It  seemed  an  interminable  time  from 
the  echo  of  his  companion's  knock  upon 
the  iron  studded  portal  to  the  rattle  of 
chains  within  which  preceded  its  open- 
ing. Then  the  face  of  a  keeper  ap- 
peared and  a  gruff  voice  demanded  who 
sought  admittance  at  such  an  hour. 

Sir  Rowland  handed  the  man  a  strip 
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of  parehiueut,  the  passport  which  War- 
ham  had  giv'ea  to  him  the  night  before. 
The  guard  examined  it  by  the  flickering 
light  of  his  laritern,  growled  an  inarticu- 
late word,  and  stood  aside  that  the  vis- 
itors might  enter. 

When  they  had  pasf?ed,  he  closed  and 
bolted  the  heavy  door,  hung  the  keys  on 
a  hook  fastened  in  his  girdle,  and,  tak- 
ing up  the  lantern,  bade  them  follow 
him. 

A  shiver  passed  through  Montrose's 
frame  as  he  followed  the  others  along 
the  damp  and  narrow  passage:  in  that 
part  of  the  Tower  no  daylight  ever  pene- 
trated; the  wails  were  wet  with  moist- 
ure, the  stones  upon  which  he  trod  worn 
smooth  by  the  feet  of  those  who  had 
passed  through  the  gate  on  their  wav  to 
Tower  Hill. 

Threading  this  passage,  the  guide 
turned  to  the  right  and  ascended  a  flight 
of  steep  stone  steps,  reaching  at  the  top 
another  }>assage,  which  was  lighted  by  a 
single  torch  thrust  in  a  bracket  on  the 
wall.  The  yellow  glare  served  only  to 
render  the  gloom  more  horrible,  and 
Montrose  more  sick  at  heart  still,  even 
though  he  knew  that  the  way  to  the 
royal  dungeons  led  downward,  and  he 
was  mounting  up. 

Another  flight  of  steps  was  mounted 
ere  the  keeper  stopped  before  a  small 
door  and  said  gruffly: 

"  Within  thou  wilt  find  him  who  gave 
thee  passport  to  the  Tower.  I  will  wait 
below."  And  turning,  he  retraced  his 
steps  whither  he  had  come,  the  rattling 
of  the  keys  at  his  girdle  sounding  dis- 
mallv  as  he  walked. 

Sir  Eowland  knocked  lightly  upon  the 
door.  There  was  a  movement  witiiin; 
the  portal  opened  noisele>sly,  and,  peer- 
ing over  the  shoulder  of  his  companion, 
Montrose  saw  the  face  of  Warham. 

^^Thou  art  come!*'  said  he  gravely, 
and  motioned  his  visitors  to  enter. 

The  room  in  which  the  young  Scot 
found  hini-elf  presented  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  gloomy  halls  without.  A 
chamber  of  spacious  dimensions,  it  was 
brilliantly  alight:  a  fire  burned  in  an 
opening  of  the  chimney,  the  floor  was 
covered  with  coai'se  matting,  and  the 
walls  painted  white. 

'^  Thou  vnlt  be  seated,"  said  Warham, 
motioning  to  a  bench  which  ran  across 


one  end  of  the  apartment,  and  above 
which  was  a  narrow  window  covered 
with  thin  parchment.  "  And,  perchance, 
thou  wilt  honor  me.'' 

At  the  same  time  he  placed  upon  the 
table  a  flask  of  wine  and  three  glasses. 

A  lump  rose  in  Montrose's  throat. 
The  sight  of  the  owner  of  the  chamber 
recalled  to  him  the  scene  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  scarlet  garb  was  missing,  but 
the  massive  figure,  which  had  leaned  so 
carelessly  upon  the  handle  of  the  axe, 
betrayed  the  headsman. 

Save  for  a  few  words  of  greeting,  Sir 
Rowland  had  not  spoken.  Warham  wa< 
busied  with  the  wine  fla^k.  A  flush  of 
shame  mounted  to  the  young  man's 
brow.  Turning  impidsively  he  took  a 
step  towards  the  headsman. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  thou  thinkest  me  a 
churl;  having  accepted  of  thy  assistance, 
and  owing  thee  ray  present  safety,  I 
have  -been  lacking  in  that  courtesy 
which " 

A  grave  smile  crossed  the  headsman's 
face  as  he  broke  in  upon  the  young 
man's  words. 

"It  hath  passed,"  said  he,  *'and  is 
forgotten."  Then  bitterly :  "  Thou  lit- 
tle knew  who  rode  with  thee  from  Lon- 
don, else  wouldst  thou  not  have " 
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*  That  is  past,  also,"  cried  Montrose. 

Since  this  morning." 

His  hand  fell  upon  the  hilt  of  the 
sword  hanging  at  his  side.  The  other 
understood  the  silent  gesture  in  a  double 
sense.  Had  the  yoiuig  Scot  still  cher- 
ished loathing  for  him  the  weapon  had 
not  been  there,  and — whence  came  the 
blade? 

Montrose  thought  he  perceived  a  flash 
of  gladness  gleam  in  the  dark  eyes,  and 
that  the  hand  which  proffered  the  wine 
glass  to  him  trembled — the  hand  that 
had  wielded  the  axe  on  Tower  Hill,  and 
had  never  faltered. 

Draining  the  goblet  Montrose  re- 
placed it  upon  the  table. 

"  To  some  thou  art  the  king's  execu- 
tioner, but  to  me  Jolin  Warham,^'  said 
he  simply. 

The  headsman  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
other's  face. 

"  Geoffrey  Montrose, ^^  said  he,  "  I 
would  not  seek  to  feign  ignorance  of 
thy  reason  in  coming  hither;  Sir  Bow- 
land  hath  told  me.    Thou  would  speak 
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concerning  thy  brother,  Kennedy.  It 
was  his  sword  I  gave  thee,  untarnished 
by  dishonor.  Thy  mind  is  troubled  with 
dismal  forebodings;  thou  fearest  thy 
brother  died  as  did  certain  ones  this 
morning.  Kennedy  Montrose  never 
laid  his  head  upon  the  block.'^ 

**  He  is  alive  ?  *'  cried  the  young  Scot, 
eagerly. 

''He  lives  1"  answered  Warham 
gravely. 

Montrose  uttered  a  cry  of  gladness. 
"'  And  thou  wilt  tell  me;  thou  wilt  take 
me  to  him,  that — we  may  return  to  Cas- 
tle March  together ! " 

The  headsman's  eyes  fell  and  his  hand 
went  to  his  beard. 

"  Thou  wilt  speak !  ^'  cried  the  youth. 
"  As  thou  feareth  God!  wouldst  torture 
me?'' 

The  voice  of  Sir  Rowland  broke  in 
upon  them.  Perceiving  to  what  straits 
matters  had  come,  and  for  a  reason  of 
his  own,  he  interposed  before  Warham, 
hesitating  in  what  manner  to  reply  to 
Montrose's  pleading,  could  speak. 

Laying  his  hand  upon  the  trembling 
youth's  shoulder,  he  said  gravely: 
"  Thou  hast  been  assured  that  thy 
brother  is  alive,  and,  perchance,  he  will 
return  with  thee  to  Castle  March.  Yet 
now  must  thou  rest  in  patience  and  bide 
the  time  till,  the  hour  is  ripe  for  reveal- 
ing the  mystery;  it  will  come,  I  prom- 
ise thee." 

Warham's  eyes  met  the  chieftain's  in 
a  look  of  gratitude.  Sir  Rowland  con- 
tinued lightly: 

"  And  now,  ere  we  leave  the  Tower,  I 
would  show  thee  what  few  men  have 
witnessed :  thou  shalt  tell  it  to  th v  chil- 
dren  in  the  vears  which  are  to  come." 

Turning  suddenly,  he  threw  open  the 
door  of  a  closet,  revealing  a  rack  set 
within.  Montrose  shrank  back,  for,  ar- 
ranged in  order,  their  bright  heads 
gleaming  in  the  torchlight,  he  saw  a  row 
of  axes,  such  as  he  of  the  red.  mask 
wielded  on  Tower  Hill. 

Selecting  one  at  random,  the  chief- 
tain balanced  it  in  his  hand. 

**  It  is  a  goodly  weapon,"  said  he,  *'  as 
thou  hast  witnessed  upon  the  road  to 
the  moor  and  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
just  passed." 

He  ran  his  finger  lightly  along  the 
keen  edge. 


"  Thy  assistant  is  a  fellow  who  un- 
derstands his  trade,"  said  he,  tiu'ning 
to  the  headsman,  who  watched  him  with 
gloomy  eyes.  "  He  hath  been  busy  with 
the  whetstone,  I  warrant,  and  the  toy  is 
ready  for  its  office." 

Stooping  down,  he  drew  a  straw  from 
the  mat  upon  the  floor  and  thrust  one 
end  firmly  into  a  crack  in  the  surface  of 
the  table.  Then,  stepping  back  a  pace, 
poised  the  axe  midway  above  his  head. 
Measuring  the  distance,  he  swung  the 
blade  with  a  quick  motion  backwai'd  and 
deftly  severed  the  brittle  straw  with  one 
cut  of  the  keen  edge. 

As  the  divided  part  fluttered  to  the 
table  he  cried  gaily :  "  A  master  stroke. 
Sir  Warham.  Thou  hadst  best  beware, 
else  wilt  lose  thy  reputation." 

The  headsman's  eyes  sparkled,  and 
pride  in  his  craftsmanship  overcame  all 
other  feeling. 

**  'Tis  passing  fair !  "  said  he,  "  but 
thou  heldst  the  handle  too  looselv.    See ! 

%■' 

the  blade  turned  even  as  thou  struck. 
'Tis  a  bungler  strikes  straight  down- 
ward and  the  edge  is  soon  dulled  against 
the  block." 

Taking  the  axe  from  the  chieftain's 
hand,  he  tossed  a  straw  into  the  air, 
whirled  the  blade  above  his  head,  and, 
with  a  stroke  quick  as  lightning,  severed 
the  stalk  before  it  reached  the  floor. 

"  I  will  contend  with  thee  no  fur- 
ther," growled  Sir  Rowland,  and  taking 
the  axe,  replaced  it  in  the  closet. 

Even  as  he  did  so  there  sounded  a 
faint  knock  upon  the  door.  Warham 
opened  it  and  peered  into  the  passage- 
way. 

Montrose  and  his  companion  heard 
the  gruff  voice  of  their  guide  uttering 
some  words  in  an  undertone.  Then  the 
headsman  closed  the  door  and,  standing 
with  his  back  against  it,  said  with  forced 
calmness: 

'^  His  majesty  the  king  is  pleased  to 
visit  me.  Already  he  is  in  the  Tower 
and  approacheth.  Thou  canst  not  leave 
except  to  pass  him." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  COMIXG  OP  THE  LTOX. 

Montrose  gazed  at  Warham   with 
parted  lips,  but  no  sign   of  fear  wns 
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visible  in  his  eyes;  of  the  two  the  heads- 
man showed  the  more  consternation. 
Sir  Rowland  remained  motionless,  with 
his  hand  still  upon  the  closet  door. 

The  young  Scot  was  not  slow  in  real- 
izing the  danger  in  which  he  lay,  a  peril 
greater  even  than  had  beset  him  while 
in  the  water  of  the  moat.  The  king 
knew  his  face  and  would  not  fail  to  rec- 
ognize him  in  the  bright  light  of  the 
room. 

It  would  require  but  a  nod  of  the 
roval  head  to  send  him  to  one  of  the 
dungeons  in  tlie  Tower,  and — the  block. 
And,  if  he  did  not  know,  Warham  could 
have  told  him,  how  merciless  was  Ed- 
ward to  one  he  deemed  a  traitor. 

To  Sir  Rowland  the  danger  was  but 
passing.  He  was  unknown  to  the  king, 
save  by  reputation,  and  his  presence  in 
the  headsman's  chamber  could  be  easily 
accounted  for;  he  had  but  to  await  Ed- 
ward's entrance,  then  depart  upon  his 
business.  It  was  Montrose  alone  whom 
the  Lion's  coming  would  place  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

Suddenly  Sir  Rowland  threw  open  the 
closet  door  and  motioned  the  youth  to 
enter,    Warham  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  there,"  said  he;  "  his  majesty 
hath  love  for  axes.'' 

A  minute  had  already  passed;  in  five 
more  the  king,  coming  slowly  through 
the  passage  below,  would  mount  the 
stairs  and  stand  without  the  chamber 
door. 

A  look  of  desperation  flashecl  into  the 
headsman's  eyes.  Springing  to  the 
closet,  he  tore  from  the  peg  upon  which 
it  hung  a  suit  of  scarlet  similar  to  that 
lie  had  worn  on  the  scaffold  that  morn- 
ing. 

"  Off  with  thv  doublet !  "  cried  he  to 
Montrose.  *^  In  these  thou  shalt  pass  as 
my  assistant." 

The  youth  stared  stupidly  at  the 
clothes  extended  towards  him. 

*^  Fool!  "  cried  Sir  Rowland,  "wouldst 
lose  thy  head  so  easily?  "  And  with 
eager  fingers  he  ripped  open  the  young 
man's  doublet  and  threw  it  in  the  closet. 

Passive  in  the  hands  of  the  deter- 
mined men,  and  dazed  at  the  unexpected 
turn  affairs  had  taken,  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  clad  in  the  gruesome  garments 
of  the  executioner. 

With  nimble  fingers  Warham  adjust- 


ed atop  of  the  crisp  brown  curls  a  tight 
fitting  cap  of  velvet  matching  ill  color 
the  remainder  of  the  costume,  then 
placed  over  Montrose's  eyes  the  mask 
which  he  himself  had  worn  upon  the 
scaffold. 

The  light  steps  of  the  page  who,  car- 
rying a  torch,  preceded  the  king,  sound- 
ed in  the  hall  without.  The  headsman 
took  an  axe  from  the  closet  and,  thrust- 
ing it,  together  with  a  whetstone,  into 
the  young  Scot's  hands,  bade  liim  set 
diligently  to  sharpening  the  blade. 

"  He  who  serves  me  is  away  from  Lon- 
don," said  he;  *^  neither  is  he  known  to 
the  king.  There  is  also  an  unwritten 
law  that,  excej^t  of  his  own  free  will,  a 
headsman  may  not  remove  his  mask; 
nor,  wiien  clothed  in  the  habiliments  of 
his  office,  shall  any  one  touch  his  per- 
son, not  even  the  King  of  England.  Seat 
thyself  in  yonder  corner  and  bend  to  thy 
task.  I  warrant,  thou  wilt  pass  in 
safety." 

Scarcely  had  Montrose  obeyed  when 
the  page,  who  preceded  the  king,  threw 
open  the  door  and  announced  in  a  loud 
voice  the  coming  of  his  royal  master. 

With  a  light  step,  Edward  crossed  the 
threshold  and  received  the  homage  of 
those  who  stood  before  him.  With  a 
quick  glance  he  noted  the  presence  of 
Sir  Rowland  and  the  red  figure  seated 
in  the  corner. 

"  Good  Warham,"  quoth  he,  '*  it  was 
not  told  me  thou  hadst  visitors.  I  would 
speak  with  thee  alone." 

Then,  as  Sir  Rowland,  in  obedience 
to  the  implied  command,  backed  to  the 
door,  and  Montrose  half  arose  with 
whetstone  and  axe  in  hand,  the  king 
added : 

"  But  one,  I  see,  is  a  fellow  of  thv 
trade;  bid  him  remain." 

The  young  Scot  sank  with  beating 
heart  into  his  seat,  for,  at  the  king's  first 
words,  he  had  hoped  to  follow  the  chief- 
tain from  the  room.  The  latter  and  the 
page  disappeared,  closing  the  door  be- 
hind them,  whereupon  Edward  turned 
again  to  Warham.- 

^*  Sir  Executioner,"  said  he,  "  it 
plcaseth  me  to  liold  some  words  with  thee 
concerning  a  thing  which  hath  come  to 
mine  ears ;  thou  didst  perform  thy  office 
this  morning  in  a  most  marvelous  man- 
ner." 
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"  Sire !  ^'  replied  the  headsman,  but 
tlie  king  stopped  him  by  a  gesture. 

"It  hath  been  told  me"  said  he, 
"  that  ere  thou  struck  off  the  heads  of 
certain  traitorous  nobles,  thou  didst  re- 
move thy  mask  and  speak  strange  words 
unto  them.  I  would  know  the  meaning; 
'tis  a  thing  unprecedented/* 

The  king  threw  himself  upon  the 
couch  and  fixed  his  eyes  searehingly 
upon  Warham's  face. 

"Your  majesty,"  began  the  heads- 
man, in  a  grave,  well  modulated  voice, 
and  he  met  the  king's  eyes  with  his  own, 
"  I  have  served  thee  without  faltering 
for  nigh  five  years  and — mine  office  hath 
been  a  bloody  one.*' 

"  That  I  well  know,*'  replied  the  king, 
toying  idly  with  the  jeweled  dagger  hilt 
which  hung  at  his  girdle.    ^*  Speak  on!  ** 

"  And,"  continued  Warham,  "  during 
all  these  years  have  I  acquitted  myself 
as  becomes  one  in  whom  the  king  placed 
confidence.  Yet,  in  serving  thy  maj- 
esty, I  have  opened  myself  to  bitter 
hatred  by  the  nobles,  dread  on  the  part 
of  the  populace;  my  name,  the  name  of 
John  Warham,  is  a  byword  to  frighten 
children  and  helpless  women. 

"  If  I  would  sleep,  the  tolling  of  the 
Tower  bell  hath  awakened  me;  the  axe  is 
always  at  my  hand  and  blood  ever  before 
mine  eyes,  yet  have  I  not  drawn  back, 
even  though  my  dearest  friend  knelt  at 
the  block." 

A  look  of  surprise  crossed  the  royal 
face. 

"  But  the  point  is  lacking,"  said  he. 
"  What  is  thy  purpose?" 

"  I  would  lay  down  mine  office,"  re- 
plied Warham  firmly. 

Edward  started  from  the  couch  in  as- 
tonishment, paced  thrice  across  the 
chamber,  and  halted  before  the  execu- 
tioner. 

*^  Thou  wouldst  lay  down  thine  office?  " 
cried  he. 

"'  Aye,"  answered  Warham,  "  even  as 
thy  majesty,  when  Lancaster  was  over- 
thrown, laid  aside  the  sword." 

The  king  read  the  meaning  of  the 
words. 

*^  Thou  hast  labored  for  a  purpose?  " 
said  he.    '*  What  was  it?  ** 

"  To  slay  upon  the  scaffold  those  who 
had  deeply  wronged  me,"  replied  the 
headsman  boldly.  "  Thy  majesty  doubt- 


less remembers  that,  during  the  civil 
war,  there  came  to  London  many  nobles 
not  of  England,  who  proffered  thee  their 
swords;  it  was  in  that  manner  I  first 
'  entered  the  service  of  royal  York." 

"Thou  art  of  noble  lineage?"  said 
the  king.  "  By  the  rood !  Oft  have  I 
marveled  at  thy  bearing.  And  the  mat- 
ter of  which  thou  speakest?  " 

A  shadow  of  pain  crossed  the  dark 
features  of  the  headsman. 

"  For  a  fourth  score  of  years  no  man 
hath  wrung  it  from  me,"  said  he  bit- 
terly, "  but  now  I  may  speak  concerning 
it.  I  entered  England  with  naught  save 
mine  honor  and  my  sword ;  I  thought  to 
leave  it  with  the  fairest  flower  which 
blossomed  in  thy  kingdom." 

Edward  passed  his  hand  through  his 
yellow  curls. 

"Thou  speakst  a  riddle,"  said  he. 
"  Is't  of  a  maid  ?  " 

"Aye!"  cried  Warham.  "Of  one 
who  would  have  graced  the  throne  of 
England.  Her  father  fell  at  Barnet, 
under  the  Eed  Rose,  yet  was  she  guilt- 
less, and  for  my  sake  would  wear  the 
White." 

"A  Lancastrian  maid!"  muttered 
the  king.  "And  she  was  taken  from 
thee?" 

"  By  two  Yorkish  nobles,  who  cried 
^  God  save  King  Edtvard!'  but  whose 
hearts  were  filled  with  treachery  against 
thy  majesty,"  replied  the  headsman  in  a 
voice  so  filled  with  hatred  that  the  king 
drew  back  a  pace. 

"There  were  many  such,  but  they 
have  paid  the  forfeit,"  said  he. 

"  Even  as  did  those  who  wronged  me, 
this  morning,**  continued  Warham. 
'"  Twas  the  Earl  of  Carrington  and  he 
of  Oxford,  who  seized  the  maid 
and '* 

His  voice  sank  into  a  husky  murmur 
which  scarcely  reached  the  ears  of 
Montrose,  who,  with  parted  lips,  had 
listened  from  his  corner. 

Then,  in  a  tone  which  rang  through 
the  chamber,  the  headsman  cried : 

"  That  day  I  swore  to  slay  them,  but 
not  in  honor  and  with  the  sword.  Upon 
the  dead  body  of  the  maid  I  took  the 
oath,  an  oath  which  made  me  what  I 
am — thine  executioner!  " 

"  And  on  the  scaffold  they  knew 
thee?"  asked  the  king. 
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"Aye,"  answered  Warham,  "and 
felt  the  ax3e!  With  their  last  breath 
they  thought  upon  the  blackness  of 
their  crime,  and  of  the  avenging  hand 
which  sent  them  to  eternity." 

An  almost  imperceptible  shudder 
passed  though  Edward's  frame ;  his  eyes 
fell  before  the  fierceness  of  the  heads- 
man's gaze  and  he  turned  abruptly  to 
the  window. 

It  was  a  fair  figure  which  Montrose, 
looking  through  the  holes  in  his  mask, 
saw  before  him,  a  figure  which  bore  lit- 
tle evidence  of  the  hardv  warrior  which 
the  head  of  the  house  of  York  had 
proved  himself  to  be. 

The  king's  face  was  of  almost  woman- 
ly comeliness,  the  blue  eyes  mild  and 
tender,  the  closely  cropped  curls  of 
flaxen  hue.  Clad  in  a  gown  broidered 
with  large  crimson  flowers,  'trimmed 
with  ermine  and  costly  wrought  with 
'tracisry  of  golden  thread,  he  looked  less 
the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles  and  more 
the  dainty  courtier;  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  rugged  figure  of  the  executioner. 

For  some  moments  the  monarch  re- 
mained at  the  window  gazing  into  the 
night.  Suddenly  he  turned  with  an  im- 
patient gesture. 

"Thou  wouldst  leave  my  service,'"^ 
said  he,  addressing  Warham;  "and — 
thou  hast  served  me  well.  We  will  think 
upon  the  matter.  But  " — the  fair  face 
crimsoned  with  anger — "  one  thing  I 
demand  of  thee.'' 

Warham  remained  silent. 

"  Thou  hast  perchance  heard,"  cried 
the  king,  his  anger  increasing,  "  that  it 
pleased  our  royal  pleasure  to  send 
against  a  band  of  traitorous  outlaws  cer- 
tain of  our  soldiers.  Treachery  hath 
been  at  work  and  my  followers  are  slain, 
but  all  shall  yet  know  who  is  king  in 
England.  Ere  another  week  be  sped 
there  shall  lie  in  the  Tower  Sir  Eowland 
of  the  Moor,  and  another,  a  cunning 
Scot,  who  hath  sought  protection  with 
these  outlaws  of  the  hills.  Strike  off 
their  heads:  then  mavst  thou  lav  down 
the  axe." 

Drawing  the  robe  about  his  figure,  he 
signified  that  the  interview  was  ended. 
Warham  opened  the  door  and  sum- 
moned the  page  who  stood  without ;  Sir 
Rowland  had  long  since  disappeared. 

Without  troubling  himself  to  cast  a 


look  upon  the  supposed  assistant,  sit- 
ting with  axe  and  whetstone  in  the  cor- 
nier, the  king  passed  from  the  chamber. 
When  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  had 
died  awav,  Warham  closed  the  door  and 
turned  to  Montrose. 

"  Thou  mavst  don  thv  doublet/'  said 
he  soberly.  "  I  will  accompany'  thee 
without,  where  Sir  Rowland  awaits  thv 


coming. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

IX  THE  LIOX'S  CLA.WS. 

Ix  the  shadow  of  a  doorway  Sir  Bow- 
land  stood  concealed.  Without  delav, 
he  and  Montrose  hastened  from  the 
dangerous  vicinity  of  the  Tower,  leav- 
ing Warham  to  gaze  after  them  till  they 
reached  an  angle  in  the  wall. 

The  two  walked  rapidly  down  the 
street,  each  enveloped  in  the  long  gray 
cloak  which  concealed  their  identity 
from  inquisitive  eyes.  But  they  had 
scarcel}'  vanished  around  the  angle  of 
the  wall,  and  Warham  had  but  barely 
closed  the  heavy  door  of  the  private  gate 
to  the  Tower,  when  a  man  appeared 
from  the  depths  of  a  portal  from  which 
no  one  passing  through  the  gate  could 
escape  notice;  yet  none  discerned  him 
who  watched. 

Keeping  well  in  the  deep  shadow  of 
the  walls  the  man  followed  the  receding 
forms  of  the  headsman's  late  visitors  to 
the  door  of  the  house  near  the  Thames. 

Montrose  and  the  chieftain  entered 
this  door  quickly  and  mounted  the  stairs 
to  their  chamber,  unsuspecting  that  one, 
urged  to  zeal  at  thought  of  reward,  and 
knowing  punishment  awaited  did  he 
fail,  had  dogged  their  every  step,  and 
even  then  was  speeding  to  the  guard 
house  of  the  ens  tie. 

The  young  Scot's  audience  with  War- 
ham had  been  disappointing.  Having 
learned  with  joy  that  his  brother  still 
lived,  his  hopes  had  been  high  that  the 
solution  of  the  mystery  regarding  hi* 
whereabouts  was  about  to  be  revealed, 
but  this  hope  had  not  been  realized. 

He  had  anticipated  much  from  the 
interview;  why  Warham  guarded  so 
zealously  the  key  of  the  riddle  was  be- 
yond the  young  Scot's  comprehension. 

Sir  Rowland  noted  his  dejected  look. 
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but  said  nothing.  A  piece  of  parchment 
in  his  hand  held  his  attention.  Start- 
ing up  suddenly,  like  a  man  who  has 
reached  a  decision,  he  cried  sharply: 

"'Tis  best  to  go,  though  it  is  little 
to  my  liking/^ 

Montrose  looked  up  quickly.  Per- 
ceiving the  missive  in  the  other's  fin- 
gers, he  asked  apprehensively: 

*^  A  message,  calling  thee  else- 
where?" 

"  Nay,''  replied  the  chieftain  slowly. 
"  Tis  a  warning  from  one  of  my  spies 
at  the  castle,  that  it  is  Edward's  pur- 
pose to  send  a  force  of  men  against  me 
within  the  week." 

."News  indeed!"  cried  Montrose, 
"  and  thou  absent  from  the  moor !  " 

"  Aye,  there  is  the  trouble,*'  answered 
Sir  Rowland,  \^dth  gloomy  brow;  "the 
men  coidd  defend  the  vallev  ao;ainst  a 
thousand.  But  none  must  loarn  of  our 
stronghold,  and  in  the  open  they  must 
have  a  leader." 

"  Thou  wilt  return?  "  asked  Montrose 
impulsivel}',  now  thoroughly  alarmed 
by  the  tidings ;  "  thy  place  is " 

"  Nay,  lad,  my  place  is  beside  thee  in 
London,"  interrupted  Sir  Rowland. 
"I  brought  thee  hither;  my  duty  de- 
mands that  I  guard  thee  through  thy 
perilous  adventure." 

"  There  is  no  pressing  danger,"  Mont- 
rose answered  quickly,  arising  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  the  other's  arm; 
"whilst  thou  art  gone,  I  will  be  most 
wary.  And  there  is  John  War  ham  upon 
whom  I  may  call  for  protection.  He 
has  once  shown  his  friendship;  he  will 
again  aid  me." 

"And  thou  fcarest  not  to  remain?" 
asked  the  chieftain  impressively;  "the 
city  is  treacherous  and  thou  art  hunted 
and  alone." 

"'Twas  my  will  which  brought  me 
back,  even  within  sight  of  the  block," 
replied  Montrose  with  head  erect.  "  I 
have  a  duty  to  perform  in  London; 
therefore,  I  remain.  Thou  hast  thy 
duty  to  perform  upon  the  moor.  Re- 
turn, I  pray  thee!" 

"  But  to  leave  thee  in  such  dangerous 
quarters,"  broke  in  Sir  Rowland,  more 
deeply  affected  by  the  thought  than  was 
the  young  Scot  himself,  "would  rest 
heavily  upon  my  mind." 

"  Nav — nay!  "  cried  Montrose,  "'  thou 


hast  already  been  too  kind.  Think  not 
of  me  in  this  crisis.  Go  where  those 
who  are  thv  followers  will  need  thv 
brain  and  hand!  " 

Convinced  by  the  other's  confident 
manner  that  he  was  well  able  to  guard 
himself,  and  perturbed  over  the  grave 
news   he   had   received,    Sir   Rowland  ^ 
finally  consented  to  depart  immediately. 

Summoning  a  servant  of  the  house, 
he  ordered  his  horse  quickly  saddled, 
and  prepared  to  set  out  upon  liis  jour- 
ney. 

"  'Tis  midnight,"  said  Montrose  as  he 
clasped  the  chieftain's  hand  in  farewell ; 
"  the  gates!  how  wilt  thou  pass  them?  '' 

Sir  Rowland's  eves  twinkled  merrilv ; 
his  spirits  had  risen  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment. 

"For  one  brief  period  will  I  imper- 
sonate the  figure  of  John  Warham,"  he 
laughed;  "the  headsman,  as  thou  hast 
cause  to  remember,  is  a  privileged  char- 
acter." 

Montrose  understood.  The  scene  of 
that  night  when  his  mysterious  bene- 
factor whispered  a  word  in  the  guard's 
ear  recurred  to  his  mind.  lie  compre- 
hended now  why  the  man  had  drawn 
back  and  permitted  free  passage. 

"  Thou  mayst  play  the  part  assignee' 
thee,  but  rather  would  I  cut  mv  wav  out 
with  naked  steel,"  said  he.  But  Sir 
Rowland  was  gone. 

From  the  window  Montrose  watched 
him  mount  the  horse,  ride  from  the 
courtvard  and  down  the  street  into  the 
blackness  beyond.  Then,  turning  to  the 
couch,  he  threw  himself  upon  it.  He 
heard  a  distant  clock  faintly  strike  the 
hour,  one;  in  a  few  moments  more  Sir 
Rowland  would  have  reached  the  gates, 
leaving  him  alone  in  London — save  for 
the  grim  man  who  dwelt  with  his  axes 
in  the  Tower. 

With  a  feeling  of  utter  desolation,  the 
young  Scot  tossed  for  many  moments, 
his  mind  active  with  torturing  thoughts. 

Graduallv  he  fell  into  a  restless  slum- 
ber,  which  changed  to  a  heavy  sleep — a 
sleep  from  which  he  was  suddenly  awak- 
ened bv  a  loud  noise  outside  the  door. 
Alert  in  an  instant,  he  sprang  from  the 
couch  and  snatched  up  his  sword;  once 
before  the  selfsame  thing  had  portend- 
ed ill  fortune. 

As  he  stood  still  in  the  darkness  try- 
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ing  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
iinexi>ected  tumult,  the  voice  of  the 
handlord,  whom  he  knew  to  be  one  of 
Sir  Rowland's  most  trusted  followers, 
fell  upon  his  ear. 

*'  What  meanst  this  intrusion  of  a 
peaceful  dwelling? "  cried  the  man. 
'^  By  what  authority  enter  you  with  so 
little  ceremony,  unbidden?  ^^ 

Montrose  did  not  catch  the  answer, 
but  the  landlord's  reply  was  plainly  au- 
dible. 

'^  He  is  not  here.  Am  I  a  harborer  of 
iraitors?  " 

A  harsh  laugh  greeted  this  answer. 

^^  Thinkest  thou  to  trick  us  so  eas- 
ily? ^^  cried  a  voice.  "  Stand  aside,  that 
we  may  search  the  room,  or  thou  wilt 
go  to  the  Tower  also." 

On  the  instant  Montrose  understood 
that  those  who  had  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  night  were  soldiers  of  the  king; 
that,  in  some  manner,  his  presence  and 
perhaps  that  of  Sir  Eowland  in  the 
house  had  been  discovered.  It  might 
be  that  even  then  the  chieftain  was  a 
prisoner. 

He  also  comprehended  that  in  raising 
the  outcry  without  the  door,  \t  was  the 
landlord's  purpose  to  arouse  him  and 
give  him  opportunity  to  escape  by  the 
window. 

Crossing  the  room  with  noiseless 
steps,  he  looked  through  the  opening 
to  the  groimd  below.  What  he  saw 
showed  that  all  possibility  of  flight  in 
that  direction  was  thwarted  by  the  fore- 
sight of  his  enemies.  For  in  the  dim 
light  cast  by  the  moon,  he  saw  the  re- 
flection from  the  steel  cap  worn  by  a 
man  at  arms  stationed  to  watch  the  win- 
dow. 

Returning  to  the  door,  he  w^as  nearly 
overthrown  by  its  sudden  opening  in- 
ward. Springing  backward  in  time  to 
escape  the  shock,  he  made  out  the  glare 
of  torches  in  the  hall  without  and  the 
rough  faces  of  armed  men ;  between  him 
and  them,  with  his  back  to  the  chamber, 
stood  the  landlord,  sword  in  hand. 

True  to  his  word  to  Sir  Eowland  that 
he  would  guard  the  young  Scot  faith- 
fully, he  had  resolved  to  sell  his  life 
rather  than  allow  the  soldiers  to  enter 
the  room. 

The  sight  of  the  man  so  bravely  of- 
fering himself  as  a  shield  against  his 


enemies  aroused  Montrose  to  reckless- 
ness. He  no  longer  thought  of  escape, 
but  only  of  taking  part  in  the  fight 
which  he  knew  was  inevitable. 

Already  his  faitliful  protector  was 
hard  put  to  it.  To  the  soldiers,  know- 
ing that  Montrose  was  in  the  house,  and 
remembering  the  fate  of  those  comrades 
who,  once  before,  had  failed  to  carry  out 
the  king's  commands,  tUe  words  or  pres- 
ence of  the  landlord  offered  no  hin- 
drance.    They  pressed  him  fiercely. 

But  it  was  the  landlord  who  struck 
the  first  blow.  Throwing  himself  upon 
the  nearest  soldier,  he  drove  his  naked 
sword  relentlessly  through  his  body;  for 
having  opposed  the  king's  men  in  their 
errand  his  doom  was  sealed.  He  must 
either  die,  killed  by  their  swords,  or, 
being  taken,  by  the  axe  in  the  heads- 
man's hand  on  Tower  Hill.  Having 
been  himself  a  soldier,  he  chose  the  for- 
mer fate. 

Resolved  that  he  would  not  go  alone, 
he  hurled  himself  upon  his  opponents 
with  such  ferocity  that  for  an  instant 
they  gave  way  before  him.  A  second  he 
struck  down  before  Montrose,  with  a 
bound,  sprang  to  his  side. 

At  his  coming  the  defender  cried: 
"  To  the  -window !  I  may  keep  them  off 
a  moment  longer !  "  And  with  renewed 
fury  he  charged  upon  the  men  at  arms. 

But  even  as  Montrose  would  have  fol- 
lowed him,  the  man  staggered  and 
dropped  his  sword;  a  thrust  from  the 
side  had  pierced  his  doublet  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart. 

Montrose  now  knew  that  he  was  alone 
and,  single  handed,  must  contend 
against  those  who  had  been  sent  to  take 
liim.  Placing  his  back  against  the  door- 
post he  awaited  their  coming.  But  the 
leader,  lowering  his  sword,  cried  sternl}' : 

"  Yield  thee  to  the  king!  It  were 
hopeless  to  contend  further;  the  house 
is  surrounded  and  thou  canst  not  escape 
a  second  time." 

Montrose  did  not  reply. 

For  a  moment  the  leader  hesitated, 
then  cried  to  his  companions  to  rush  in 
upon  the  youth,  but  to  spare  him,  as  the 
king  had  commanded. 

As  they  came  against  him,  Montrose 
fought  fiercely.  One,  seeking  to  pusK 
past  his  guard,  he  seized  by  the  throat, 
and    shortening    the    grasp    upon    his 
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sword  to  thrust  the  surer  at  so  sliort  a 
distance,  stabbed  the  fellow  through  the 
neck  above  the  gorget. 

One  blade  can  scarce  contend  against 
half  a  score  of  sturdy  jBghters.  As  the 
young  Scot  hurled  the  dying  man  from 
him  and  would  have  struck  again  at  the 
others,  another  of  them,  who  had 
crouched  down,  crawled  forward  un- 
noted in  the  heat  of  the  conflict;,  and 
seized  him  by  the  ankles. 

Montrose  went  down,  losing  his  grasp 
upon  his  sword  hilt  as  he  struck  the 
floor.-  In  an  instant  his  assailants  were 
upon  him  and  a  vise-like  hand  gripped 
his  windpipe;  a  great  weight  pressed 
upon  his  chest,  holding  him  down. 

He^struggled  bravely,  but  the  tighten- 
ing fingers  upon  his  throat  rendered  him 
powerless;  a  man's  hot  breath  touched 
his  face,  and  a  griiff  voice  rang  in  his 
ears : 

"  Thou  art  neatly  trapped.  In  the 
king's  name,  I  arrest  thee,  Geoffrey 
Montrose,  on  the  charge  of  treason ! '' 

A  thousand  lights  danced  before  his 
eyes;  he  heard  one  of  his  captors  cry 
mockingly:  "The  cub  is  harmless.'' 
Then  his  brain  reeled  and  he  lay  help- 
less, in  their  power. 


CHAPTER  XYII. 

IN"  THE  DCXGEOX  OF  THE  TOWER. 

Of  what  occurred  clo.^e  upon  his  cap- 
ture Montrose  knew  little.  He  remem- 
bered vaguely  being  carried  into  the 
open  air,  the  hum  of  voices,  flashes  of 
lanterns,  and  the  rattling  of  chains. 
Then  he  realized  he  was  alone. 

When  he  regained  full  consciousness 
he  found  him.self  in  a  dark  cell  inclosed 
on  all  sides  bv  walls  of  bare  masonrv, 
down  which  water  trickled.  At  one  end 
of  his  prison  he  discerned  a  massive  door 
of  iron,  and,  above,  a  grated  window 
through  which  a  light  from  without 
gleamed  faintly. 

Lying  upon  the  stone  bench,  where 
his  captors  liad  left  him,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  despair.  He  knew  he  was  in 
the  Tower,  a  prisoner  held  fast  in  one 
of  the  manv  dungeons,  the  wav  from 
which  could  lead  oulv  to  the  block. 

« 

He  thought  bitterly  upon  the  fruit- 
less ending  to  his  errand.    A  portion  of 


his  task  had  been  accomplished,  for  he 
knew  that  his  brother  lived,  but  he 
would  never  see  him  or  return  with  the 
glad  news  to  Castle  March.  He  realized 
that  he  had  but  himself  to  blame;  had 
he  controlled  his  temper  in  the  banquet 
hall  the  king^s  anger  would  not  have 
been  turned  against  hira.  This  recol- 
lection rendered  the  situation  more  in- 
tolerable. 

As  the  moments  passed  he  became 
more  despondent;  the  very  air  of  the 
dungeon  seemed  to  stifle  him.  He  stag- 
gered to  his  feet  and  beat  with  naked 
hands  against  the  strong  iron  door;  only 
a  dull  echo  ansM'ered  his  cries  of  anger 
and  despair. 

Presently,  growing  calmer,  he  cast 
himself  down  upon  the  bench  and  re- 
mained motionless  for  many  hours,  his 
face  buried  in  his  hands;  a  noise  with- 
out and  tlie  unbolting  of  the  door 
aroused  him. 

Three  men  entered  the  cell,  one  whom 
he  knew  by  his  dress  to  be  the  jailer, 
the  others  evidentlv  nobles  of  the  court. 
One  of  the  latter  produced  a  roll  of 
parchment  and  opened  it  with  much  de- 
liberation. 

"  Bring  the  light  closer ! ''  said  he, 
and  when  it  shone  upon  the  writing,  he 
proceeded  to  read  in  a  voice  of  solemn 
gravity  the  words  set  down  under  the 
royal  Edward's  hand  and  seal. 

When  he  had  finished  and  returned 
the  parchment  to  the  bosom  of  his  doub- 
let, Montrose  knew  that  he  must  die. 
By  the  king's  order  he  was  to  be  taken 
from  the  Tower  and  his  head  stricken 
oft'  by  the  public  executioner.  It  was 
then  late  in  the  afternoon;  the  sentence 
was  to  be  carried  out  at  sunrise  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

With  parted  lips  and  whitening  face 
he  heard  his  doom,  but  no  words  crossed 
his  lips. 

^^  Hast  thou  any  message?  ^'  asked  he 
who  had  read  the  parchment.  "  The 
king  is  merciful,  and  if  there  be  those  in 
London  whom  thou  wouldst  see  before 
thou  diest,  permission  may  be  granted 
for  their  admittance  to  the  Tower." 

*^  I  am  alone  in  London !  '*  replied 
Montrose    dullv.      "  And — I    will    die 

ft. 

alone.'' 

The  noble  bowed  gravely. 

^^Thou  shalt  be  trou])]ed   no  more 
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until  the  final  hour,''  said  he.  "  Then 
a  priest  will  visit  thee.  In  that  also  is 
the  king  merciful;  many  accused  of 
treason,  and  convicted  by  their  acts 
against  the  crown,  have  been  put  upon 
tlie  rack.^'  ^ 

Montrose  smiled  bitterlv.  *^  Small 
sooth  would  come  to  Edward,  of  Eng- 
land, did  he  choose  to  put  me  to  tlie  tor- 
ture," he  answered,  and  spoke  no  more 
to  the  king's  servants. 

During  the  early  evening  the  door  of 
his  dungeon  again  opened  to  admit  the 
jailer,  wlio  brought  him  food ;  his  com- 
ing was  the  only  way  by  which  the  pris- 
oner could  reckon  the  time,  or  know  that 
the  hour  of  liis  execution  was  at  hand. 

The  inmates  of  the  cells  in  the  Tower 
of  London  knew  neither  night  nor  day; 
for  them  the  sun  never  rose  or  set ;  all 
hours  and  all  seasons  were  alike.  Some 
languished  for  months  in  the  gloomy 
prison ;  others,  like  the  young  Scot,  were 
hurried  to  the  block,  and  to  such  the 
king  was  the  more  merciful. 

When  the  jailer  had  set  do\m  the  sup- 
per, he  looked  at  Montrose  sharply. 

^^  Young  sir,"  said  he  gruffly,  but  not 
unkindly,  "  knowest  thou  who  will  send 
thee  to  paradise?  He  who  will  see  to 
it  that  thy  meeting  with  him  doth  noc 
miscarry  is  Warham,  the  headsman;  a 
better  man  for  keeping  an  appointment 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  London.  I 
counsel  thee  to  compose  thy  soul,  and  if 
there  is  anything  rests  upon  thy  mind, 
to  address  thyself  freely  upon  the  scaf- 
fold; the  headsman  will  stay  the  axe  till 
thou  art  finished." 

"  Shall  it,  then,  be  John  Warham  who 
will  strike  off  mv  head?"  asked  Mont- 

ft/* 

rose,  starting.    "  I  had  thought " 

^^And  who  else?"  cried  the  jailer. 
'^  Woiddst  have  a  bungler  meet  thee  at 
the  block?"  Then,  in  a  confidential 
tone: 

"  Thou  art  indeed  most  fortunate,  in 
that  the  chief  headsman's  assistant  is 
now  absent  from  London ;  w^ere  he  here 
it  might  fall  out  that  Warham  would 
delegate  to  him  tlie  business  of  tomor- 
row. Therefore,  I  tell  thee,  there  being 
no  one  else,  ^twill  be  John  Warham  who 
shall  strike  off  thy  head.  He  is  a  man 
who  is  accounted  a  master  at  his  art, 
and,  withal,  passing  kind  of  heart. 
Thou  mayst  compose  thyself." 


Having  finished  this  speech,  the  man 
took  up  the  lantern  and  moved  towards 
the  door. 

^^Thou  hadst  best  eat,"  said  he, 
glancing  at  the  untouched  food.  "It 
is  an  ill  thing  to  start  upon  the  long 
journey  with  an  empty  stomach." 

He  closed  the  door  behind  him  and 
^lontrose  heard  the  great  bolts  rattle  in 
their  sockets;  when  the  jailer  came 
again  it  would  be  to  lead  him  to  execu- 
tion. 

Forgetting  the  untasted  supper,  he 
paced  restlessly  to  and  fro  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  dungeon.  For  a  long  time 
all  thought  of  sleo])  left  him,  but  he  felt 
straiigely  calm.  It  would  be,  after  all, 
but  a  passing  pang ;  one  quick  stroke  of 
the  axe,  and — he  remembered  the  inci- 
dent of  the  highway,  when  Warham 
had  given  evidence  of  his  skill. 

Finally,  weary  both  in  mind  and 
body,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  stone 
bench  and  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  SAW  ON"  TOWER  HILL. 

It  was  towards  morning  when  Mont- 
rose was  awakened  from  his  restless 
slumber  by  the  grating  of  a  key  in  the 
lock  of  his  dungeon. 

The  dull  rasping  of  iron  against  iron 
found  a  gloomy  echo  in  his  heart.  Sud- 
denly he  realized  that  those  without  had 
come  to  lead  him  to  execution. 

He  shuddered  from  head  to  foot,  but, 
during  the  moment  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  turning  of  the  key  and  the 
opening  of  the  door,  by  a  masterful  ef- 
fort he  regained  his  composure  and  the 
rays  of  the  jailer's  lantern  fell  upon  a 
face,  pale  but  calm. 

The  man  stepped  inside,  and  an  offi- 
cer crossed  the  threshold. 

^^  Thou  art  ready  ?  "  said  he  in  a  grave 
voice.    ^'  It  is  the  hour  of  sunrise." 

Montrose  opened  his  lips  to  reply,  but 
the  words  died  on  his  tongue.  The 
muffled  sound  of  the  great  bell  fell  upon 
his  ear  and  a  second  shudder  passed 
through  his  frame. 

*^  I  am  ready!  "  said  he  then,  in  a  hol- 
low voice,  and  walked  towards  the  door. 

A  priest,  who  had  follawed  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard,  stepped  forward  with 
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upraised  crucifix;  the  young  Scat  bent 
and  pressed  his  lips  to  the  ivory  image. 

"  I  die  in  the  fear  of  God/'  he  mur- 
mured, "  and — with  no  resentment  in 
my  heart  against  the  king." 

The  father  confessor  sank  to  his 
knees  upon  the  cold  floor  of  the  cell; 
Montrose  followed  his  example  and  with 
bowed  head  repeated  the  prayer  the 
priest  uttered;  then  he  rose  and  faced 
the  king's  servant,  saying  for  the  second 
time: 

"  I  am  ready;  let  us  go  quickly!  " 

With  steady  step  he  crossed  the 
threshold  and  followed  the  officer 
tlirough  the  long  passage,  which  ended 
at  the  gate  in  the  wall  of  the  Tower. 
As  he  approached  the  opening,  the 
booming  of  the  great  l^ell  grew  louder; 
in  another  moment  the  gate  swung  open 
and  he  passed  into  the  air  without. 

The  gloom  of  the  fast  receding  night 
was  disappearing  before  the  coming 
da)^  Glancing  upward,  the  young  Scot 
saw  the  tops  of  the  houses  gilded  by  the 
first  faint  rays  of  the  rising  sun;  before 
the  sliadows  vanished  from  the  streets 
of  London,  he  would  pay  his  forfeit  to 
the  king. 

Along  the  same  lane,  with  its  walls  of 
men  at  arms,  through  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed two  mornings  before  the  Earl 
of  Carrington  and  of  Oxford  pass, 
Montrose  walked  on  the  last  short  jour- 
ney which  he  knew  his  feet  would  ever 
tread.  In  another  moment  he  raided  his 
eyes  and  saw  the  grim  outlines  of  the 
scaffold,  and  beyond — the  eager  faces  of 
the  spectators. 

A  slight  uplifting  of  his  head  was  the 
only  sign  he  gave  that  their  voices, 
raised  in  a  sullen  murmur,  reached  his 
cars. 

As  he  came  to  the  steps  of  the  plat- 
form the  captain  of  the  guard  proffered 
his  arm.  Many  men  had  walked  that 
far  with  unfaltering  mien  and  their 
courage  had  failed  when  strength  was 
most  needed. 

The  young  Scot  motioned  the  friend- 
ly support  aside. 

"  I  thank  thee/'  said  he  simply,  "  but 
I  will  go  alone."' 

Putting  his  foot  on  the  first  step,  he 
mounted  the  others  quickly,  and  stood 
upon  the  fatal  flooring.  His  glance 
rested  upon  the  block  and  the  box  of 


sand,  but  as  his  eyes  swept  the  platform 
the  scarlet  figure  of  the  executioner  was 
not  visible;  he  must  wait,  the  center  of 
curious  eyes,  until  the  red  axe  appeared. 

It  was  evident  that  the  officer  of  the 
guard,  who  had  accompanied  the  con- 
demned, was  surprised  not  to  find  the 
headsman  in  his  accustomed  place.  Why 
should  the  youth  be  kept  waiting? 

With  a  painful  indrawing  of  his 
breath,  Montrose  allowed  his  eyes  to 
roam  over  the  upturned  faces  of  the 
multitude,  the  populace  of  London  who 
had  left  their  beds  to  see  him  die. 

His  glance  fell  upon  the  window  of 
the  house  from  which  he  had  watched 
the  death  of  those  whose  blood  was 
scarcely  dried  upon  the  block  beside 
him.  For  a  fleeting  instant  his  thoughts 
turned  to  Sir  Rowland,  who,  at  that 
very  moment,  might  be  awaiting  his  turn 
to  stand  before  the  people  on  Tower 
Hill. 

The  soft  step  of  the  priest  broke  in 
upon  his  reverie. 

"  Jesus  is  merciful !  "  murmured  the 
holy  man  in  a  pitying  voice.  "  He  wait- 
eth  to  receive  thy  soul  in  paradise.''  He 
extended  the  crucifix  before  the  youth's 
eves. 

Montrose  took  it  from  his  hand. 
*'  Sir/'  said  he,  raising  it  to  his  lips,  "  I 
will  clasp  the  cross  in  my  fingers  until 
the  last  moment.  It  shall  return  to  thee 
when  the  executioner  has  done  his 
work.'' 

There  was  a  restless  movement  among 
the  spectators,  and  the  men  at  arms 
shifted  uneasily  in  their  places;  it  was 
not  Warham's  habit  to  keep  his  victims 
waiting.  Could  anything  have  happened 
to  detain  the  headsman? 

Suddenlv  there  was  a  movement 
among  the  soldiers  nearest  to  the  gate 
of  the  Tower ;  expecting  to  see  the  grim 
figure  of  the  executioner  pushing  his 
way  through  the  lane  in  which  he  had 
come,  Montrose  looked  in  that  direction. 
A  man  was  hurrying  towards  the  scaf- 
fold, but  it  was  not  the  familiar  fonn  in 
scarlet. 

Reaching  the  foot  of  the  steps,  the 
newcomer  hastily  ascended.  The  young 
Scot  saw  he  was  an  officer  of  the  royal 
guard  and  that  he  carried  a  roll  of 
parchment  in  his  hand. 

Approaching  the  officer  who  had  con- 
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ducted  the  condemned  to  the  place  of 
execution,  he  whispered  a  word  in  his 
ear  and  unrolled  the  document;  the  sol- 
dier cast  his  eyes  over  the  writing 
thereon,  started,  and  addressed  some 
words  to  the  newcomer.  The  latter  re- 
plied with  a  nod. 

Montrose  watched  them  with  throb- 
bing temples,  the  suspense  of  waiting 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  moment 
were  rapidly  sapping  the  strength  to 
which  he  had  nerved  himself. 

Suddenly  the  officer  who  had  accom- 
panied him  turned.  For  a  breathless  in- 
stant not  a  sound  was  heard ;  tlien  ^[ont- 
rose  heard  these  words  addressed  to 
him: 

"  It  is  the  king's  pleasure  that  thou 
be  taken  back  to  thy  cell  in  the  Tower, 
there  to  await  his  further  decision  con- 
cerning thee.' 


}} 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THK  LlOy  SHEATHES  HIS  CLAWS. 

Whex  the  heavy  door  of  his  dungeon 
clanged  behind  him,  Montrose  sank 
down  upon  the  rough  stone  bench  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

The  sudden  and  miraculous  drama  in 
which  he  had  played  so  prominent  a 
part  unnerved  him  more  than  all  else 
that  had  gone  before. 

Snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death  at 
the  moment  when  he  thought  to  feel  the 
shock  which  accompanied  the  stroke  of 
the  axe,  his  faculties  for  a  season  re- 
fused to  perform  their  office. 

The  frenzied  howls  of  the  multitude, 
cheated  of  its  holiday,  yet  witness  of  a 
sight  the  like  of  which  was  seldom  seen 
in  England,  still  sounded  in  his  ears  as 
the  dull  roar  of  the  distant  sea.  Of  the 
officer's  sharp  command,  and  the  action 
of  the  men  at  arms,  he  had  small  com- 
prehension. Like  one  who  dreams  he 
descended  the  fateful  steps  and,  uncon- 
scious of  the  thousands  of  eyes  fixed 
upon  him,  walked  between  his  guards 
to  the  gate  in  the  wall  of  the  Tower. 

But  once  more  surrounded  by  the 
utter  silence  of  his  prison,  amid  the 
gloom  and  shadows,  there  came  to  him  a 
realization  of  the  past  half  hour.  A 
groan  escaped  his  lips. 

He  had  heard  bravely  the  fatal  words 


which  bade  him  prepare  to  meet  the 
headsman.  No  one  had  seen  him  trem- 
ble as,  with  uplifted  head  and  dignity  of 
carriage,  he  ascended  the  scaffold  and 
bared  his  neck  for  the  final  blow. 

During  the  night  before,  when  imagi- 
nation pictured  the  scene  to  come,  he 
had  passed  through  the  agonies  of 
death ;  the  first  stroke  of  the  great  bell 
found  him  calm,  resolved  to  show  the 
jeering  rabble  how  a  Scot  could  die.  If 
the  king  had  not  stayed  the  headsman's 
hand  it  would  have  been  all  over,  and 
another  head  would  have  graced  the 
Tower  gate,  to  proclaim  to  London  that 
Edward  was  indeed  the  Icing,  Now, 
Montrose  told  himself,  all  must  be  re- 
peated; perhaps  the  king  had  meant 
kindly,  but  the  sharp  blow  of  the  axe 
would  have  been  more  merciful. 

How  long  he  sat,  with  throbbing  tem- 
ples and  tortured  brain,  in  the  darkness 
of  his  dungeon,  the  young  Scot  never 
knew.  The  grating  of  the  key  in  the 
lock  of  the  door  aroused  him. 

Thinking  it  was  the  jailer  come  for 
the  second  time  to  lead  him  to  execu- 
tion, by  a  mighty  effort  he  composed  his 
features,  and  arose  to  meet  the  fate  in 
store  for  him. 

The  door  swung  sullenly  upon  its 
hinges  and  the  flash  of  the  lantern 
pierced  the  blackness.  Montrose  stepped 
forward;  his  face  white  as  marble,  but 
with  eves  that  never  flinched,  he  stood 
ready  to  go  for  the  second  time  the  last 
short  journey. 

It  was,  in  truth,  the  jailer  who  entered 
the  dungeon,  but  behind  him,  instead  of 
the  captain  of  the  guard,  followed  a 
grave  faced  man,  clad  in  purple  velvet 
and  wearing  upon  his  knee  the  Order 
of  the  Garter. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  motionless 
upon  the  threshold  seeking  to  discern 
in  the  gloom  the  young  Scot's  features; 
then,  stepping  forward,  stood  between 
him  and  he  who  bore  the  lantern. 

"  Geoffrey  Montrose,^'  said  he,  "  I  am 
come  hither  by  order  of  his  majesty  the 
king.    He  bids  thee  follow  me.'^ 

Montrose  did  not  move.  He  had  ex- 
pected so  different  a  greeting  that,  for 
the  moment,  volition  was  denied  him. 
The  nobleman  extended  his  hand 
kindly. 

'^  Thy  nerves  are  overwrought,  lad,'' 
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said  he  gravely.    ^'  Compose  thyself  and 
follow  me.^^ 

"  What  would  you?  ^'  asked  Montrose 
in  a  hollow  tone.  *'  What  need  to  put 
me  to  the  rack  ?  Even  Edward  of  Eng- 
land hath " 

The  nobleman  made  a  gesture  of  pro- 
test. 

"Thou  goest  not  to  death,  or  tor- 
ture/* said  he,  *^  therefore  have  no  fear-" 

Montrose  drew  himself  up  haughtily, 
and  a  ghastly  smile  broke  over  h\h  fea- 
tures as  he^answered: 

"I  fear  not;  neither  the  torture 
chamber  nor  the  axe.  Thou  wouldst 
question  me;  I  will  tell  thee  nothing. 
Naught  remains  but  to  carry  out  my 
sentence.  Hath  the  house  of  York  no 
drop  of  kindness  in  its  veins?  *' 

A  flush,  for  a  moment,  dyed  the  brow 
of  the  stranger,  but  he  replied  in  a  grave 
and  not  unkind  voice : 

"  That  wilt  thou  learn  presently. 
Come!  "  And,  as  though  not  doubting 
the  youth  would  obey  his  word,  he 
turned  and  passed  into  the  hall  without. 

Montrose  followed,  a  hundred  con- 
flicting doubts  struggling  in  his  breast : 
through  the  damp  and  narrow  passage. 
past  a  door  at  the  further  end,  up  a  long 
flight  of  steps  to  a  broader  corridor 
above.  Where  the  knight  of  the  Garter 
was  conducting  him  he  did  not  know — 
or  care;  having  once  passed  through  the 
narrow  lane  which  led  to  the  scaffold  on 
Tower  Hill,  all  other  roads  seemed  eas}'. 

From  the  second  corridor  his  guide 
turned  into  a  third,  opened  a  door,  and 
a  flood  of  sunlight  dazzled  the  young 
Scot's  eyes.  He  saw  he  was  in  the  open 
court  of  the  Tower,  and  beyond  aro??e 
the  gray  wall  of  the  royal  castle. 

The  nobleman  halted  at  a  door  set  in 
this  wall,  which  in  response  to  his  knock 
was  opened.  Turning  to  Montrose,  he 
said: 

"  But  another  step  and  thy  journey  is 
at  an  end." 

A  man  at  arms,  standing  in  the  pas- 
sage which  the  two  now  entered, 
grounded  his  weapon  as  the  noble 
passed.  Two  pages,  engaged  at  playing 
dice  in  the  deep  recess  of  a  window, 
raised  their  eyes  and  whispered  to- 
gether. Then,  as  Montrose's  guide  ap- 
proached, they  bent  to  the  floor. 

A  few  paces  further  the  nobleman 


stopped  and  rapped  gently'  on  a  brass 
studded  door;  then  he  pushed  it  open, 
and  bade  the  young  Scot  enter. 

Montrose  crossed  the  threshold  and 
raised  his  eyes.  He  saw  before  him  a 
chamber  of  pretentious  dimensions, 
lighted  by  spacious  windows.  It  was 
paneled  in  rich  tapestry  and  furnished 
sumptuously.  A  figure  stood  beside  a 
table  in  the  center  of  the  apartment;  a 
man  clothed  in  complete  armor,  save  the 
helmet — it  was  the  king. 

Dazed  and  astounded  bv  his  sudden 
entrance  into  the  presence  of  him  whose 
word  had  sent  him  to  the  block,  the 
young  Scot  stood  motionless,  gazing 
with  parted  lips  upon  the  figure  of  the 
warlike  Edward.  The  light  from  \nth- 
out  gleamed  in  a  thousand  reflections 
on  the  polisihed  mail,  heightened  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  the  rich  surcoat, 
emblazoned  with  the  golden  lions,  and 
played  ^bout  the  flaxen  curls. 

One  of  the  king's  hands  rested  lightly 
on  the  table;  the  fingers  of  the  otheV 
toyed  carelessly  with  the  jeweled  hilt  of 
his  long,  two  edged  sword. 

With  a  haughty  uplifting  of  the  head 
the  blue  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  young 
Scot's  countenance.  For  a  moment  they 
stood,  each  gazing  on  the  other;  the 
monarch's  lips  stern  and  unyielding, 
Montrose's  face  pale  from  the  inward 
struggle  through  which  he  had  passed. 

^"'My  lord  high  chamberlain,'"  said 
the  king,  "  is  this  the  youth  who  has  so 
boldly  bearded  our  authority?  " 

The  knight  of  the  Garter  replied: 

"^  Tis  Geoffrey  Montrose,  whom  thy 
majesty  bade  me  bring  before  thee." 

*"  Thou  art  a  bold  vouth,"  said  the 
king,  "  and  hath  nearly  paid  forfeit  for 
thv  rashness  with  thv  head.  Thinkest 
Edward  of  England  calls  not  to  an  ac- 
counting those  who  would  turn  traitor 
against  his  house?  " 

'"  I  am  no  traitor!  "  replied  Montrose 
firmly.  "  Neither  have  I  conspired 
against  the  king  of  England.'' 

*•  Forgetest  thou  so  quickly.*'  cried 
Edward,  "  the  fight  upon  the  moor?  " 

A  flush  colored  the  youth's  pale  face. 

"  It  was  not  against  the  king  I  raised 
my  hand,"  said  he,  *^  but  against  those 
who  would  have  dragged  me  to  a  shame- 
fid  death.  A  wounded  bird  will  turn 
upon  its  enemies." 
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"  It  was  thy  hand  which  slew  the  Lord 
of  Bath,  our  representative/'  answered 
the  king  sternly,  an  angry  light  flashing 
in  his  eyes. 

"  It  was  the  Earl  of  Bath  who  hard- 
ened thy  majesty's  heart  against  me, 
sent  me,  an  outlaw,  fleeing  from  London 
under  cover  of  the  night,  and  who  would 
have  avenged  the  blow  I  gave  him  by  de- 
livering me  to  the  headsman,"  replied 
Montrose  boldly.  "  In  the  moment  of 
our  meeting  I  forgot  who  sent  him,  and 
thought  only  of  my  wrongs.'' 

The  king  struck  the  table. 

"  And  of  the  fight  in  thy  chamber? 
AVhat  of  the  slaying  of  our  men  at  arms? 
Didst  forget  then  who  sent  them?" 
cried  he. 

"I  did  but  defend  life  and  honor, 
even  as  thy  majesty  would  have  done!  " 
answered  Montrose. 

"  By  the  holy  rood  I "  cried  the  king. 
"  Thou  knowest  both  how  to  wield  the 
Bword  and  return  a  well  turned  answer. 
What  tliink  you,  my  lord  high  cham- 
berlain?" 

"  I  think  the  youth  hath  had  no  evil 
intent  against  thy  majesty;  and,  the 
house  of  York  was  ever  merciful,"  re- 
plied the  noble. 

Edward  feigned  a  burst  of  anger. 

"What  now?"  cried  he.  "Even 
those  nearest  to  the  throne  would  turn 
against  me.    All  are  traitors !  " 

But  in  his  eves  came  a  mirthful 
twinkle,  and  a  smile  of  womanly  gentle- 
ness played  for  an  instant  about  his 
lips.    Then,  in  cold,  measured  tone: 

"  I  am  in  the  mood,  young  sir,  to  spare 
thee,  for,  perchance,  that  which  thou 
hast  done  arose  through  youthful  rash- 
ness. But,  that  none  shall  say  *  Edward 
hath  turned  woman ! '  the  people  shall 
have  their  holiday.  John  Warham  hath 
refused  to  slay  thee — this  same  traitor- 
ous knave  shall  feel  the  axe  which  would 
have  relieved  thee  of  thy  head." 

Montrose  started.  "Thy  majesty 
would  be  merciful ! "  cried  he,  "  then 
send  me  to  the  scaffold  and  I  will  lay  my 
head  upon  the  block  even  as  upon  my 
pillow.  John  Warham  hath  done  no 
wrong;  I  cannot  accept  the  sacrifice." 

"What?"  cried  the  king.  "Thou 
wouldst  die  in  the  headsman's  stead? 
Think  well  upon  it;  I  am  in  no  mood  for 
trifling." 


Montrose  raised  his  head  proudly, 
and  replied: 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  jest  upon  so 
grave  a  matter,  and  to  the  royal  Ed- 
ward, nor  is  life  less  sweet  to  me  that  I 
offer  it  to  save  thy  servant,  Warham. 
In  Scotland  there  awaits  my  coming  the 
old  lord,  my  father;  news  of  my  death 
M'ill  hurry  him  to  the  grave.  But  rather 
that,  much  rather  would  he  receive  the 
message  which  tells  him  he  is  childless, 
than  know  his  son  had  sacrificed  one 
who  hath  proved  himself  his  friend." 

As  the  young  Scot  uttered  this  gener- 
ous speech,  words  which  might,  within 
the  hour,  send  him  to  the  block,  the 
king  took  a  half  step  forward.  Then, 
ere  Montrose  could  comprehend  the 
royal  purpose,  Edward  called  loudly : 

"  ^fy  lord,  come  forth !  Scotland,  in 
truth,  hath  gained  much  honor  this 
day." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

WHY  THE   RABBLE   LOST   ITS   FAVORITE. 

TnE  portieres  behind  the  king  parted 
and  there  stepped  into  the  chamber  one 
who  advanced  slowly  towards  the  table 
ui^on  which  Edward  leaned. 

Montrose  started  violently,  and,  for  a 
moment,  a  mist  swam  before  his  eyes. 
The  figure  of  him  who  approached  the 
king  was  that  of  John  Warham,  but  the 
face,  browned  about  the  cheeks  and  fore- 
head, but  of  a  lighter  hue  below,  by 
reason  of  the  recent  removal  of  a  beard, 
recalled  the  features  of  his  brother,  to 
find  whom  he  had  nearly  lost  his  head. 

The  young  Scot  would  have  sprung 
forward  with  a  glad  cry,  but  Edward 
raised  his  hand. 

"My  lord,"  said  he,  "I  have  sum- 
moned hither  Geoffrey  Montrose  that  we 
might  gain  from  his  lips  a  better  under- 
standing of  certain  matters,  of  which 
thou  hast  spoken." 

He  whom  the  young  Scot  had  known 
as  John  Warham,  but  whom  he  was  now 
convinced  was  his  brother,  Kennedy, 
acknowledged  the  king's  words.  Glan- 
cing at  ^Montrose,  Edward  continued: 

"  Thou  knewest  John  Warham  was 
mv  headsman;  suspected  thou  nothing 
else?" 

The  3'outh,  overcome  by  the  alto- 
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gether  unexpected  events  which  were 
happening,  could  only  stammer  a  nega- 
tion. 

"  Nor  did  I/'  continued  the  king, 
dropping  in  ^ome  degree  his  royal  man- 
ner. *'  At  a  most  unreasonable  hour 
this  morning  there  came  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  bedchamber  and,  in  much 
consternation  that  I  should  be  dis- 
turbed, made  known  that  the  headsman 
desired  immediate  audience. 

"  Thinking  so  unusual  a  request  por- 
tended something  of  grave  import,  I 
commanded  they  admit  Master  War- 
ham  to  my  presence.  ^Twas  then  he 
told  me  that  of  which  I  had  been  in 
ignorance. 

*' Having,  as  Kennedy  Montrose, 
come  to  England  that  he  might  serve  the 
house  of  York,  circumstances  had 
brought  about  the  merging  of  his  true 
identity  into  that  of  John  XVarham,  the 
executioner." 

Then,  turning  to  Montrose:  ^'I  re- 
member tliat  thou  also  came  to  London 
to  seek  this  Kennedy,  thy  brother,  and 
at  the  very  outset  thy  rashness  brought 
misfortune.  Until  this  morning,  I  had 
given  to  thine  actions  a  graver  name 
than  youthful  folly.  But  when  thy 
brother  fell  upon  his  knees  before  me, 
and  cried  that  thou  wert  so  near  akin 
to  him,  and  he  could  not  slay  thee,  as 
I  had  commanded,  it  pleased  me  to  de- 
mand a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
matter. 

**  It  was  then  I  learned  much  concern- 
ing thee,  Geoffrey  Montrose;  the  provo- 
cation given  in  the  banquet  hall,  thy 
flight  from  London,  and  such  part  as 
mv  headsman  had  taken  with  thee. 

"  ^  Sire!  ^  cried  he,  ^  no  heart  is  more 
loval  to  thee  than  the  lad's.  It  was 
through  trickery  thy  anger  was  turned 
against  him.    Thou  wilt  be  merciful?' 

"  For  five  years  has  this  Warham 
served  me  faithfully,  and  they  who  are 
of  my  house  forget  not  loyalty  to  the 
cause  of  York ;  for  that  reason  I  listened 
to  him  further,  and  he  told  me  all  con- 
cerning thee.  Nor  was  it  until  this 
morning  he  knew  that  it  was  his 
brother,  Geoffrey,  upon  whom  he  was 
called  to  do  his  olfice.^^ 

"And  knowuig  the  justness  of  Ed- 
ward of  England,^'  said  Kennedy  Mont- 
rose gravely,  "  I  hastened — 

4a  ^ 
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"  To  prove  that  justice  to  the  world,-' 
interrupted  the  king. 

*"  For  that  reason  is  my  pardon  fully 
given,  and,  moreover,  he  who  came  to 
London  as  Kennedy  Montrose,  of  Castle 
March,  shall  returii  to  Scotland  Earl 
of  Oxford  and  my  faithful  subject." 

Geoffrey  Montrose  fell  upon  his  knees 
and  kissed  the  royal  hand.  Impatient 
as  he  was  to  greet  his  brother,  he  did 
not  forget  the  gratitude  due  to  the  Lion 
of  England. 

Edward  turned  to  the  lord  high 
cliamberlain. 

"  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  a  word  with 
thee  in  my  private  closet.  W^e  can  leave 
these  Scots  alone,  I  warrant,  without 
fear  of  treason." 

The  two  had  scarcely  passed  from  the 
room,  when  Montrose,  with  a  glad  cry, 
threw  himself  upon  his  brother's  breast. 

"  Kennedy ! "  cried  he.  "  Ken- 
nedy  " 

"  Aye !  ^Tis  thy  brother,  Kennedy, 
who  will  return  to  Scotland  with  thee," 
interrupted  the  new  Earl  of  Oxford, 
with  a  suspicious  moisture  in  his  eyes. 

"And  why,"  asked  Geoffrey,  "when 
thou  camest  upon  me  in  the  street  of 
London,  and  I  would  have  slain  thee 
with  mv  dagger,  didst  thou  not  reveal 
thvself  ?  " 

A  sad  smile  passed  over  his  brother's 
face. 

"Wouldst  thou  have  thought  upon 
me  kindly  when  thou  learned  my 
trade?"  he  replied.  "What  thought 
thou  when  Sir  Rowland  revealed  the 
occupation  of  him  who  had  befriended 
thee?  It  is  sufficient  answer,"  he  added 
half  bitterly. 

"  But  if  I  had  known,"  cried  the 
other.  "It  was  in  all  ignorance  I 
thought  so  basely  of  thee." 

"  Of  that  Sir  Rowland  told  me,"  an- 
swered  Kennedy.  "  And  that  thou  felt 
'twas  my  hand  which  slew  thy  brother. 
Upon  the  road,  I  wished  to  tell  thee; 
when  thou  visited  my  chamber  in  the 
Tower  it  was  upon  my  tongue  to  reveal 

myself;  but  my  trade "    He  turned 

to  the  window  and  for  some  moments 
remained  silent.    Then : 

"'Tis  past,  and  the  rabble  has  lost  its 
favorite." 

"  And  thou  wilt  go  to  our  father  ?  " 
asked  Geoffrey  anxiously. 
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**  Ere  the  setting  of  another  sun/'  re- 
plied his  brother  firmly.  ^'  But,  one 
thing  I  ask  of  thee;  tell  not  the  old  lord 
how  thou  found  his  elder  son.  'Twere 
better' it  remained  the  secret  of  the 
Tower  of  London;  that — he  may  die  in 
peace." 

Geoffrey  looked  at  his  brother.  He 
had  been  but  a  child  when  Kennedy 
rode  forth  from  Castle  March,  yet  re- 
membered him  as  a  strong  man,  filled 
with  enthusiasm  and  dreams  of  ambi- 
tious deeds.  The  strength  remained, 
but  the  buoyant  spirit  was  gone;  a 
grave,  desolate  man  stood  before  him,  a 
man  whose  rugged  face  was  lined  with 
care. 

For  five  years  he  had  plied  his  bloody 
trade  that  he  might  fulfil  an  oath,  and, 
though  he  loathed  the  office  and  the 
headsman's  scarlet,  though  he  struck  off 
the  heads  upon  the  block  with  sickening 
heart,  his  resolve  held  firm — not  to  lay 
do\*Ti  the  axe  until  he  had  accomplished 
his  vow. 

It  was  no  wonder  the  young  Scot  had 
not  recognized^in  John  Warham  the 
brother  he  had  left  Scotland  to  seek. 
Even  as  he  stood  beside  him  in  the  royal 
chamber,  with  the  light  from  the  win- 
dow full  upon  his  face,  he  could  scarcely 
realize  it.  The  trials  through  which 
Kennedy  Montrose  had  passed  had 
changed  him  more  during  those  five 
dark  years  than  twenty  of  the  quiet  life 
at  Castle  March  would  have  done. 

Of  the  Lancastrian  maid,  whose  death 
had  made  him  what  ho  was,  the  elder 
man  spoke  little,  nor  did  Geoffrey  ques- 
tion him.  Perhaps  the  death  of  the  two 
Yorkish  nobles  had  soothed  the  wound 
which  rankled  in  his  breast;  if  so,  God 
alone  knew. 

It  was  half  an  hour  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  king  and  his  companion  from 
the  chamber  that  tlie  two  brothers  left 
the  royal  castle.  Kennedy  turned  his 
steps  towards  the  house  to  which  he  had 
introduced  the  young  Scot  on  the  morn- 
ing when  he  came  upon  him  in  the  dimly 
lighted  street.  The  same  dark  faced 
man  who  had  unbarred  the  door  before 
answered  his  knock.  At  sight  of  the  ex 
headsman's  changed  appearance  he 
started  back  in  mute  astonishment. 

"Good  Richard/"'  said  the  new  Earl 


of  Oxford,  "  art  prepared  to  go  to  Scot- 
land?''  Then,  as  the  man's  eyes  grew 
large : 

"  Yesterday  thou  sawest  the  headsman 
at  work  on  Tower  Hill,  and  knowest  who 
died;  with  the  last  stroke  of  the  axe  my 
task  was  finished.    We  are  avenged.'* 

When  they  had  mounted  to  their 
chamber,  he  turned  to  Geoffrey. 

"  Of  all  men  in  London,  until  I  told 
Sir  Rowland,  yonder  honest  fellow  alone 
kenned  of  mv  identity,"  said  he. 
« 'Twas  Richard  who  served  the  maid, 
and  sought  to  save  her.  I  found  him 
wounded  unto  death;  from  that  hour 
until  this,  he  hath  clung  to  me.  He 
shall  ride  with  us  to  Castle  March." 

Geoffrey  Montrose  sat  long  that  day 
listening  to  his  brother's  words;  hang- 
ing, with  bated  breath,  upon  his  brave 
tales  of  the  civil  war,  when  the  White 
and  Red  Roses  contended  for  tlie  mas- 
tery. 

« 

Once  he  reached  for  the  sword  which 
had  been  given  him  and  would  have 
proffered  it  to  its  former  owner. 

"  Tis  thine/'  said  he,  "  I  would 
not-—-'; 

"  Nay,"  answered  his  brother,  waving 
the  weapon  aside.  "  I  gave  it  to  thee 
and  tliou  shalt  wear  it.  Scotland  will 
not  long  remain  at  peace;  then,  per- 
chance, thou  wilt  have  use  for  it." 

The  hours  passed  quickly.  During 
the  first  twilight  of  evening  the  brothers 
walked  forth  and  chanced  upon  Tower 
Hill;  the  great  park  was  vacant;  where 
had  stood  the  scaffold  rested  a  dark 
shadow. 

Higli  up  in  the  Tower  of  London  the 
faint  rays  of  the  rising  moon  shone  upon 
the  dark  recess  -of  a  window,  through 
which  no  light  gleamed.  It  was  the 
headsman's  chamber,  barren  and  de- 
serted. 

Geoffrey  Montrose  turned  away,  his 
mind  busy  with  the  scenes  of  the  pre- 
ceding weeks,  and  he  walked  silently  by 
his  brothers  side. 

"Of  what  thinkest  thou?"  aske<l 
Kennedy. 

"  Of  the  morrow,  and  our  father  at 
Castle  Marcli,"  replied  the  younger 
]\rontrosc. 

"  Aye! ''  said  his  brother,  "daybreak 
will  see  us  on  our  way  to  Scotland." 


TlIF    EXD. 


THE   AMAZONIAN    CONSPIRACY. 


BY  W.  BERT  FOSTER. 

A  wonder  of  the  deep  and  the  plot  and  counterplot  that  carried  her  into  alien  ownership.  The 
strange  combination  of  circumstances  which  put  a  newspaper  man  into  position  to  dictate 
terms  to  a  nation. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A    MAN,    A    CIGAR,    AND    SEVERAL    CIR- 
CUMSTANCES. 

PARK  ROW  was  thronged  with  a  hur- 
rying crowd  of  ill  tempered  pe- 
destrians, who  bumped  umbrellas, 
dodged  each  other  awkwardly,  and 
splashed  through  the  increasing  pud- 
dies  in  a  mad  rush  for  the  elevated 
trains  and  the  bridge.  The  gutters  were 
muddy  torrents  and  the  sidewalks  were 
aslop  with  the  tracking  of  countless  feet. 

A  young  man  in  a  long  rain  coat  and 
waterproof  hat  plunged  through  the 
throng  on  the  south  side  of  the  street, 
kicked  open  the  swinging  door  of  a  cafe, 
and  entered  with  a  sheet  of  rain  behind 
him  which  was  driven  across  the  pol- 
ished floor  half  way  to  the  bar. 

He  strode  down  the  long  room  until 
lie  reached  an  empty  stall,  the  curtain 
of  which  an  obsequious  waiter  drew 
aside. 

"  A  rainy  night,  sir,^'  said  the  waiter, 
as  he  helped  the  customer  off  with  his 
mackintosh. 

The  other  grunted  in  reply,  and  the 
waiter,  who  had  seen  men  hungry  and 
wet  before,  wisely  refrained  from  fur- 
ther comment.  He  brought  a  paper, 
laid  the  napkin,  and  withdrew  until  the 
customer  should  have  adjusted  himself 
to  the  comfort  of  his  surroundings. 

The  menu  card  was  temptingly  in 
sight,  and  by  and  by  the  customer  was 
thawing  visibly  under  the  ministrations 
of  the  white  aproned  functionary  and  a 
good  dinner. 

He  was  a  good  looking  fellow  of 
twenty  eight  or  so,  with  broad  shoulders 
and  an  athletic  figure.  Just  now  his 
face  was  grave  and  there  was  a  furrow 
between  his  eyes  which  refused  to  dis- 
appear even  with  the  last  course  of  the 
dinner  and  the  cigar  which  followed. 


He  stretched  his  legs  beneath  the 
board  contentedly,  however,  when  the 
cigar  was  lighted,  and  with  a  glass  at 
his  elbow  pulled  on  the  weed  with  half 
closed  eyes.  He  was  loath  to  leave  his 
present  comfort  for  the  sloppy  streets 
again. 

*^  If  there  is  any  poor  devil  more  un- 
fortunate than  a  newspaper  man,  Vd 
like  to  meet  him,*'  he  muttered,  watch- 
ing the  tobacco  smoke  sleepily.  "  He'd 
be  a  curiosity.'' 

Then  a  grim  smile  flickered  for  a 
moment  across  his  face.  "By  Jove! 
just  about  three  years  ago  I  thought  I 
was  made  because  I'd  keen  put  on  the 
salary  list  of  the  Leader,  How  time  and 
experience  does  change  a  man's  opin- 
ions! You're  an  ungrateful  dog,  Gar- 
rett Vose." 

Yet  he  was  in  no  mood  to  see  the 
bright  side  of  existence  tonight.  Pate 
and  he  were  at  "  outs  "  and  Vose  was  in 
a  quarrelsome  state  of  mind. 

Ho  was  young,  with  health  and 
strength.  There  were  few  men  on  the 
Leader^s  staff  who  received  a  more  gen- 
erous stipend.  That  was  one  side  of  it; 
but  Vose  was  not  counting  his  mercies. 

In  the'first  place,  this  was  supposed 
to  be  his  "  short  day  " — the  newspaper 
man's  apology  for  a  day  of  rest.  One 
evening  a  week  he  was  entitled  to;  but 
just  at  the  last  moment  a  particularly 
distasteful  assignment  had  been  given 
him. 

**  Wliv  in  thunder  Murchison  couldn't 
have  found  some  other  man  to  send  to 
Burbank's,  I  don't  see,"  he  grumbled. 
**  Lots  of  'em  would  have  jumped  at  the 
chance  to  risk  their  necks  for  such  an 
experience,  while  I — well,  if  it  was  any- 
body else,  I  wouldn't  mind.  But  I 
couldn't  give  Murchison  that  reason  for 
not  going.  Thought  he  was  doing  me  a 
favor,  I  suppose.     He  knew  I  had  ex- 
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pected  Howard's  commission  and  has 
been  trying  to  salve  mc  over  for  a  month 
with  good  assignments." 

He  scowled  more  deepl}'  as  he  thought 
of  the  trick  fortune  had  played  him. 
Vose  had  seen  little  active  service  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  war,  for  he 
had  been  with  the  Leader  but  a  short 
time  when  the  trouble  began;  he  had  not 
felt  very  sore  when  another  man  was 
sent  to  the  Philippines;  but  he  was  di- 
rectly in  line  when  the  South  African 
war  cloud  gathered  on  the  political  hori- 
zon and — the  Leader  had  overlooked 
him  and  sent  another  representative. 

That  disappointment  had  capped  a 
series  of  circumstances  which  had 
soured  Vose  mightily. 

On  leaving  college  he  had  come  home 
to  enter  his  father's  counting  hou>e.  It 
had  been  the  elder  Vose's  dream  to  make 
his  son  his  working  partner  in  a  firm 
which  had  stood  the  storms  of  "  the 
Street  '*  for  a  score  of  years.  But  the 
very  month  Garrett  was  freed  from  the 
"  scholastic  collar  "  the  house  of  Vose  & 
Company  was  badly  crippled  by  the  fail- 
ure of  several  "Western  concerns. 

"  Wait  till  I  get  this  straightened  out, 
Garry,"  the  old  man  had  said ;  "  then 
we  can  start  on  an  even  footing.  It 
wouldn't  be  fair  to  you  to  let  vou  in 
when  the  business  is  in  such  a  muss." 

But  the  straightening  out  wa^?  a 
harder  matter  than  at  first  appeared. 
Garrett  did  not  realize  the  precarious 
situation  of  the  firm,  nor  did  he  notice 
his  father's  worried  looks  and  rapidly 
whitening  hair.  The  fellow's  mind  was 
scarcely  running  in  business  grooves, 
for  he  was  in  love. 

It  had  happened  during  the  very  last 
weeks  of  college.  He  met  Helen  Bur- 
bank  at  a  classmate's  reception,  and  on: 
his  part,  at  least,  it  could  best  be  ex- 
pressed by  that  hackneyed  term,  ^^  love 
at  first  sight." 

She  was  a  charming  girl;  not  a 
beauty,  but  intelligent  and  sympathetic. 
Vose  had  wooed  her  earnostlv.  and  a 
fortnight  after  commencement  they 
were  engaged. 

Helen's  father  was  a  man  with  one  ab- 
sorbing idea.  He  was  an  inventor,  and 
for  ten  years  he  had  been  so  busv  witii 
his  great  work  that  he  had  spent  little 
thought  upon  his  motherless  child.    He 


acquiesced  in  the  engagement  as  soon  as 
he  learned  that  his  would  be  son  iR  law 
was  the  son  of  Harold  Vose,  for  Vose  & 
Company  bore  an  excellent  reputation 
in  financial  circles. 

When,  however,  it  began  to  be  whis- 
pered that  Vose  &  Company  were  in  sore 
straits  Mathias  Burbank  feared  he  had 
been  too  hasty  in  accepting  Garrett. 
The  human  vultures  began  to  gather 
about  the  Vose  concern,  smelling  the 
feast  from  afar;  and  at  length  the  old 
house  fell,  and,  with  it,  fell  Harold  Vose 
' — a  penniless  and  stricken  man. 

Garrett  had  no  thought  for  business 
matters  while  his  white  haired  father 
hovered  on  the  verge,  and  when  the  old 
man  slipped  over  the  brink  and  quietly, 
shifted  his  troubles  and  responsibilities 
to  other  shoulders,  there  was  little  to  be 
done  with  Vose  &  Company.  Harold 
Vose  had  beggared  himself  and  his  son 
for  the  sake  of  his  creditors,  and  no 
stranger  could  point  to  the  dead  man 
and  accuse  him  of  wrong. 

There  was  a  satisfaction  in  that  for 
the  son;  yet  the  position  in  which  ho 
found  himself  was  none  the  less  unfortu- 
nate. 

He  was  alone  in  the  world,  with  little 
practical  business  training  and  not  even 
a  lionie,  for  that  had  been  sacrificed 
also.  In  his  sorrow  his  thoughts  turned 
to  Helen.  At  least  she  would  comfort 
him. 

Yet  he  was  an  honorable  fellow,  and 
when  he  came  to  write  her  he  suddenly 
remembered  his  changed  circumstanceH 
and  the  possibility  that  for  years  ho 
might  be  a  poor  man.  How  could  he 
hold  her  to  the  engagement  and  ask  her 
to  share  his  ill  fortune? 

He  determined  to  play  the  man,  at 
least,  and  give  her  an  opportunity  of 
being  released ;  still,  in  his  heart,  he  did 
not  believe  the  girl  would  take  him  at 
his  word. 

Therefore  his  disappointment  was 
the  more  bitter  when  her  reply  reached 
him.  She  briefly  thanked  him  for  his 
honorable  proposal  and  agreed  with 
him  that,  under  the  distressing  circum- 
stances, it  would  certainly  be  very  un- 
wise for  him  to  burden  himself  with  the 
responsibilities  which  their  engagement 
entailed,  and  she  sent  back  his  ring  by 
special  messenger. 
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At  this  Vose  had  grown  half  mad 
with  grief  and  despair.  He  feared  that 
his  brief  letter  had  led  Helen  to  believe 
that  he  desired  his  freedom,  and  he  hur- 
ried to  Beach  Haven  to  see  her  person- 
ally. 

But' he  only  saw  Mathias  Burbank. 
Helen  had  started  that  very  day  with  a 
party  of  friends  on  a  long  Western  trip, 
and  the  letter  and  ring  had  evidently 
been  held  back  intentionally  until  she 
was  under  way. 

The  inventor  was  voluble  in  his  praise 
of  what  he  called  Vose's  "honorable 
course,"  and  assured  him  that  both  he 
and  Helen  would  always  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive him  as  a  friend.  And  then  Mathias 
ran  ofiE  into  chatter  about  his  great  work 
and  of  the  vast  fortune  it  would  bring 
him,  and  Vose  cursed  him  in  his  heart 
for  a  heartless  old  fool  and  came  away. 

He  had  never  been  to  Beach  Haven 
since,  nor  had  he  once  heard  from  or 
seen  Helen.  Sometimes  he  had  heard 
of  her,  but  had  sought  to  steel  his  heart 
against  one  who,  he  endeavored  to 
make  himself  believe,  lacked  both  com- 
passion and  faithfulness. 

And  now,  on  this  miserable  evening, 
he  was  booked  for  an  interview  with 
Mathias  Burbank.  On  the  following 
morning  the  great  work  was  to  have  its 
first  public  test,  and  Murehison,  the  city 
editor,  had  instructed  him  to  obtain 
all  the  inside  information  possible  re- 
garding the  machine  on  which  the  in- 
ventor had  labored  so  many  years. 

It  had  been  more  than  three  years 
since  Vose  had  been  at  the  Burbanks'. 
He  had  accepted  a  position  on  the 
Leader  as  tho  first  opening  which  had 
offered  after  his  father's  death,  and 
found  at  once  that  journalism  suited 
him,  and  that  he  suited  it. 

Knowing  Mathias  Burbank's  nature 
as  he  did,  Vose  was  pretty  sure  of  a  wel- 
come at  the  inventor's  home.  Publicitv 
was  what  the  man  was  after,  and  the 
Leader  could  do  much  towards  attract- 
ing favorable  attention  to  his  work. 

Nevertheless,  Vose  still  railed  at  fate 
because  of  the  assignment. 

"It's  strange  Murehison  couldn't 
have  found  somebody  else  for  the  job," 
he  growled,  still  watching  his  cigar 
smoke.  "  Fate  has  played  me  a  lot  of 
scurvy  tricks,  but  this  is  the  climax.    I'd 


rather  interview  the  devil  than  Mathias 
Burbank " 

He  stopped,  suddenly.  Almost  like 
an  echo  of  his  thoughts  he  heard  the 
name  of  the  inventor  repeated  just  be- 
hind him. 

A  thin  partition  separated  the  booths, 
and  for  some  moments  he  had  been  par- 
tiallv  conscious  of  the  murmur  of  voices 
in  the  adjoining  compartment.  It  was 
a  foreign  sounding  voice  that  spoke  and 
the  words  uttered  made  Vose  sit  up  with 
interest. 

"  Senor  Burbank  is  not  so  wise  a  man 
as  appears — or  as  he  thinks.  I  haf  learn 
a  thing  or  two,  my  friend,  and  I  shall 
learn  more  vet,  eh?  " 

The  reply,  in  a  heavier  and  less  pol- 
ished voice,  was  in  .Spanish;  but  Vose 
understood  and  could  F:peak  the  lan- 
guage after  a  fashion. 

"It  is  for  the  cause,  Carlos.  Be 
shrewd  and  faithful." 

"x\h,  you  are  an  enthusiast,  INvasI 
Your  heart  and  soul  are  wrapped  up  in 
the  cause — and  in  that  alone.  But  I — 
carramba! — I  am  enthusiastic  about 
nothing — ^unless  it  be  a  woman's  eyes,'' 
and  the  speaker  laughed  lightly. 

"  Let  no  woman  come  between  tlie^ 
and  thy  work,  Carlos,"  said  the  man  ad- 
dressed as  Rivas,  sternly. 

"  Fear  not  for  me,  my  friend.  I  can 
love  and  fighf,  too.  What  De  la  Casa 
could  not?  The  woman  has  glorious 
eyes,  'tis  true;  but  I  use  them  only  for 
our  advantage,  eh?  That  fool,  Bur- 
bank, sees  nothing  but  his  boat." 

"  And  he  still  holds  to  his  price, 
Carlos?" 

"Yes.  And,  my  faith,  Rivas!  the 
boat  is  worth  it,  if  if  proves  all  he 
claims." 

"But  will  it?" 

"  That  we  shall  know  tomorrow." 

"  Two  hundred  thousand  American 
dollars  is  a  gi'eat  sum,"  Rivas  said,  with 
a  sigh. 

The  other  laughed.  "  Look  you,  my 
friend,"  he  rejoined ;  "  it  would  be  a 
great  sum — if  it  is  ever  delivered!  " 

Then  fell  a  silence  in  the  booth  and 
Vose  started  and  threw  down  his  burned 
out  cigar.  He  glanced  hastily  at  his 
watch.  It  was  eight  o'clock  and  he  must 
be  on  his  way  to  fill  his  assignment  at 
Beach  Haven. 
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But  he  wondered,  as  he  left  tlie  res- 
taurant, what  tlie  conversation  he  had 
overheard  had  been  about.  The  two 
Spaniards  seemed,  in  some  way,  inter- 
ested in  Mathias  Burbank's  invention, 
the  public  trial  of  which  was  to  take 
place  the  following  day. 


CHAPTPJR  II. 

THE    NEPTUNE,     ITS    IKVEXTOK,    AXD — 
SOME   OTlfEIt   PEOPI.K. 

SoMETHixo  like  an  hour  later  Vo.^c 
approached  the  place  at  Beach  llav^n 
^^-ith  which,  in  the  old  days,  he  had  been 
so  familiar.  The  house  liad  turned  its 
back  upon  the  sea,  but  the  breakers 
roared  against  the  rocks  not  a  stone's 
throw  away.  Tonight,  too,  the  sea  and 
storm  combined  to  make  a  deafening 
uproar. 

At  one  side  lay  the  more  placid  bay, 
sheltered  from  the  Atlantic's  billows 
by  the  half  encircling  arm  of  Burbank 
Point.  On  the  shore  of  the  inlet  was 
built  the  big  shed  which  hid  Mathias 
Burbank's  masterpiece  from  prying 
eves. 

A  great  sink  had  been  scooped  in  the 
shore  and  in  it  had  been  laid  the  keel 
of  the  Xeptune,  tlie  submarine  craft 
which  Mathias  declared  was  destined  to 
be  the  wonder  of  two  continents. 

The  dreams  of  Jules  Verne  and  of 
more  enthusiastic  (though  scarcely 
saner)  scientists  were  to  be  realized  in 
the  Xeptune.  Xone  of  the  many  wrecks 
strewn  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Diffi- 
culty which  faces  the  builders  of  sub- 
marine boats  disturbed  Burbank's  con- 
fidence. Nor  did  public  inattention  and 
official  scoffing  move  him  except  to 
wrath. 

He  had  sought  to  interest  the  United 
States  government  in  the  invention,  but 
the  officials  were  charv  of  even  investi- 
gating  the  new  submarine  wonder.  And 
there  was  good  reason  for  their  hesi- 
tancy. 

The  history  of  submarine  boat  build- 
ing  is  one  of  death  and  disaster.  There 
is  eA'en  now  (or  was  until  recently)  an 
old  vessel  lying  on  a  wharf  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  thirty  deaths.  Old  naval  officials 
state  that  it  was  finallv  hauled  out  of 


the  water  that  it  might  not,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  fiendish  power,  bring  any 
more  men  to  their  end. 

This  craft  was  intended  by  its  in- 
ventor as  a  submarine  torpedo  boat  that 
would,  silently  and  quickly,  approach 
iin  enemy's  fleet  and  attach  torpedoes  to 
every  vessefs  keel.  x\s  long  as  the  gov- 
ernment fooled  with  her,  all  the  ma- 
chine accomplished  was  the  death  of  a 
score  and  a  half  of  men. 

The  '"Intelligent  Whale/'  as  the 
death  trap  was  named,  was  then  hauled 
onto  the  pier,  where  it  has  lain  neglect- 
ed— but  not  forgotten — for  thirty  years. 

The  suspicion  with  which  the  naval 
board  looked  ui>on  Burba nk's  invention 
(as  well  as  upon  all  other  submarine 
craft)  is  easily  traced  to  that  old  hulk 
on  the  navy  vard  dock.  Burbank  had 
been  for  years  seeking  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  his  great  work,  and 
upon  this  and  his  invention  had  already 
spent  a  comfortable  fortune. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  late  unpleas- 
antness between  Spain  and  the  States 
he  had  hoped  for  results  hy  lobbying  at 
Washington;  but,  although  some  little 
attention  had  been  attracted  to  the  sub- 
ject in  general,  there  were  other  invent- 
ors with  quite  as  plausii>le  schemes  for 
submarine  navigation,  and  when  the 
brief  war  had  come  to  an  end,  interest 
in  the  matter  naturally  died  out. 

Of  late,  however,  there  had  been  in- 
creased activity  about  the  great  shed  on 
the  shore  of  Burbank  Point.  It  was 
whispered  that  some  foreign  power  was 
seriously  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
the  Xeptune. 

The  hoat,  so  report  said,  had  already 
been  tested  bv  its  owner  and  had  made 
several  successful  trips  about  the  bay; 
but  nobody  but  Burbank  himself,  and 
his  immediate  familv,  and  the  workmen 
who  were  sworn  to  secrecy,  really  knew 
the  facts  in  the  case. 

The  Leader,  ever  with  an  eye  to  a  good 
story,  had  learned  that  a  more  public 
test  was  to  be  made  of  the  submarine 
wonder,  and  armed  with  this  informa- 
tion (rarrett  Yose  presented  himself  at 
the  Burbank  residence  on  this  stormy 


evenmg. 


There  was  a  flutter  about  his  heart 
that  was  not  caused  by  the  prospect  of 
an  interview  with  the  inventor.    Yoso 
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had  interviewed  too  many  greater  men, 
and  upon  more  momentous  subjects,  to 
feel  any  nervousness  now. 

It  was  the  fact  that  he  was  standing 
at  the  door  of  Helen's  house.  Try  as  he 
might,  he  could  not  obliterate  her  image 
from  his  heart. 

His  tap  at  the  bell  brought  not  a 
servant,  but  the  master  himself,  to 
the  door.  At  sight  of  Vose  he  started 
sligMly  and  a  little  puzzled  frown  set- 
tled between  his  eyes. 

The  inventor  was  a  tall,  spare  man 
with  a  cold  face  and  an  utterly  passion- 
less manner  of  speaking  excepting  when 
upon  his  favorite  topic. 

"  Mr.  Vose?  "  he  queried  doubtfully, 
without  offering  the  reporter  admission. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Burbank !  So  kind 
of  you  to  remember  me,"  Garrett  said. 
*"  Makes  it  so  much  easier  for  me,  vou 
know." 

"  Er — what  can  I  do  for  vou?  "  asked 
Burbank,  still  slowlv. 

"  You  might  invite  me  in  for  a  start- 
er," the  other  replied  good  naturedly. 
"  It's  deuced  wet  out  here." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon !  "  The  door  was 
opened  wider  with  some  reluctance.  "  I 
am  very  busy  tonight,"  the  inventor 
mumbled. 

*^  Doubtless — doubtless,''  said  Vose, 
shaking  the  water  from  his  hat  and  be- 
ginning to  unbutton  his  coat.  "  Getting 
ready  for  tomorrow,  eh?"  And  then, 
to  himself:  '^Making  his  will,  most 
probably.  Like  enough  the  blamed  old 
thing  will  never  come  up  again." 

The  inventor's  manner  changed  im- 
mediately. A  frosty  smile  appeared 
upon  his  thin  features. 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  great  experi- 
ment? "  he  questioned. 

"  Y''es.  The  Leader  is  very  much  in- 
terested in  vour  invention." 

"The  Leader?'' 

"  Y'es.  Didn't  j-ou  know  I  was  on  the 
staff?  Pardon  me!  Here  is  my  card. 
Perhaps  you  have  not  seen  the  very  fa- 
vorable notices  we  have  already  given 
your  boat?" 

Before  leaving  the  office  he  had  forti- 
fied himself  with  a  number  of  clippings 
from  the  columns  of  the  paper  referring 
to  the  new  submarine  craft. 

At  this  Mathias  Burbank  thawed 
completely. 


"  Come  into  my  room,  Mr.  Vose,"  he 
said,  with  some  little  cordiality  in  his 
cold  voice.  "  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give 
you  any  information  regarding  the  Nep- 
tune which  I  can  conscientiously  fur- 
nish the  press.  Of  course,  you  under- 
stand there  are  some  things  about  the 
boat — and  tomorrow's  trial-^that  must 
remain  at  present  a  secret,"  and  he  fa- 
vored the  newspaper  man  with  a  confi- 
dential smile. 

Vose  did  not  understand,  but  he  de- 
termined to  before  he  left  the  house. 

"  You  should  come  in  the  daytime,  so 
that  I  could  show  you  the  boat,"  said  the 
eager  inventor.  "  But  I  have  a  set  of 
plans  here  which  may  help  you  to  under- 
stand the  salient  points.  Of  course," 
and  at  once  Burbank  became  mysterious 
again,  "  I  do  not  show  these  plans — ^nor 
the  boat — to  everybody.  It  wouldn't  do ; 
but  I  can  trust  you  to  write  nothing  in 
you  article  which  would  aid  other  in- 
ventors to  steal  my  ideas." 

"  Y'^ou  shall  see  the  story  before  it  is 
in  print,"  Vose  assured  him. 

"  Thank  you.  I  have  to  be  careful, 
you  understand.  There  are  other  men 
working  on  models  of  submarine  ships 
who  would  take  advantage  of  my  secrets 
in  a  minute  could  they  do  so.  In  fact," 
said  the  inventor,  "  they  are  all  work- 
ing from  entirely  wrong  premises  and 
their  efforts  in  submarine  navigation 
are  childish — absolutely  childish !  The 
Neptune  is  the  only  practical  boat  of  its 
kind  in  the  world." 

"  How  about  Lake's  Argonaut, 
launched  two  years  ago  at  Baltimore?  " 
Vose  demanded. 

"Lake's?  Pooh!"  Burbank  said  it 
with  fine  scorn.  "  Why,  that  isn't  a 
boat.  Any  man  with  brains  can  make  a 
chunk  of  iron  sink — and  come  up  again 
— ^with  care.  But  as  for  sailing  under 
water,  why,  the  Argonaut  only  crawls 
along  the  bottom !  It's  not  a  boat — it's 
a  three  wheeled  submarine  locomotive — 
that's  what  iliat  is. 

"  Why,  I  know  all  about  that  Argo- 
naut," Burbank  pursued  with  wither- 
ing scorn.  "  Lake  only  built  it  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  to  explore  wrecks  and 
such  like.  It's  nothing  but  an  over- 
grown diving  bell.  He's  had  it  out  tow- 
ing mud  scows!  It  couldn't  be  possible 
to  g^t  the  speed  of  a  Staten  Island  ferry 
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boat  out  of  that  thing,  and  she'd  l>e  ab- 
solutely useless  in  war.  If  one  of  these 
suburban  real  estate  companies  wanted 
to  lay  out  one  of  their  plots  on  the  Jer- 
sey flats  below  tide  water,  that  machine 
of  Lake's  might  be  of  value  to  the  sur- 
veyors— ^that's  about  all. 

"  Why/*  went  on  the  excited  inventor, 
"  I  went  to  Baltimore  and  looked  over 
the  Argonaut.  She  certainly  is  the  odd- 
est appearing  thing  I  ever  Baw.  Ijooks 
like  one  of  those  old  fashioned  ^  dumniv  ' 
engines  they  use  on  West  Street  to  pull 
strings  of  cars  through  the  city. 

"  The  hull  is  cigar  shaped  and  has  two 
big  cart  wheels  attached  to  an  *  ex  '  near 
the  bow  and  a  third  smaller  wheel  at  the 
stern  to  steer  with.  She  rolls  on  those 
three  wheels  along  the  floor  of  the  ocean 
like  a  blessed  car  of  Juggernaut!  Lake 
has  made  some  monev  out  of  her,  I 
guess,"  added  Burbank,  out  of  breath, 
'^  but  the  government  officials  just 
laughed  at  any  suggestion  regarding 
the  use  of  the  Argonaut  by  the  naval 
board/'' 

"Did  they  treat  you  much  better? '' 
inquired  Vose,  finally  able  to  get  a  word 
in. 

"  Mv  dear  fellow,'*  said  the  inventor, 
leaning  forward  and  tapping  the  re- 
porter familiarly  on  the  arm,  "  I've  got 
no  use  for  the  United  States  Naval 
Board.  Mind!  this  is  on  the  q.  t. — be- 
tween vou  and  me,  vou  know.  It's  not 
for  publication.  I  hope  I  am  as  much  a 
patriot  as  the  next  man;  but  I'm 
through  with  our  navy  department. 

"  Why,"  declared  Burbank,  growing 
warm  again,  "  they  doii't  know  how  to 
treat  a  man  of  my  ability.  They've  fud- 
dled around,  and  promised  this,  and  said 
that,  till  I'm  sick  of  them  all.  I've 
wasted  a  deal  of  money,  and  more  time, 
in  following  up  the  governmental  recog- 
nition ignis  fatuus.  I'm  done  with 
it!" 

"  You  mean  vou' ve  had  an  offer  for 
your  completed  boat  from  some  other 
government?  "  insinuated  Vose. 

"  I'm  not  answering  that  question," 
returned  Burbank,  shaking  his  head. 
"  That's  my  secret." 

^*  Well,  I  certainly  wish  you  all  kinds 
of  good  luck  witli  your  boat,''  said  Vose 
with  a  laugh.  "  But  now  tell  me  some- 
thing about  it.'* 


C(. 


Ah!  you  should  see  her  to  know  the 
beauties  of  the  Neptune,"  declared  the 
inventor  with  enthusiasm.  "  You  must 
come  to  the  dock  tomorrow."  Then  he 
stopped  and  peered  at  Vose  curiously. 
"  How  would  you  like  to  go  down  in 
her?  "  he  added  suddenly. 

*•'  That  has  a  gruesome  sound  to  it," 
returned  V^ose.    "  Who  else  is  going?" 

Burbank  paid  no  attention  to  the 
question,  but  said,  in  rejoinder  to  the 
reporter's  first  remark:  "There  is  a 
great  disappointment  in  store  for  you 
if  you  go  down  in  the  Neptune.  It  is 
no  strange  experience  at  all.  It  is  like 
sailing  on  the  surface  of  the  water  on  a 
verv  calm  dav.  Whv.  Mr.  Vose,  I  have 
been  all  over  New  York  Bay  as  well  as 
alonff  the  coast  in  my  boat." 


''  No !  " 


"  On  mv  word,"  declared  the  inventor. 

"  ^Miy,  you  have  kept  it  all  very 
quiet." 

The  other  looked  exceedingly  cun- 
ning. "  For  five  months  we  have  been 
experimenting  with  the  practically  com- 
pleted shijx  She  handles  herself  now 
without  a  hitch.  You  shall  go  tomor- 
row, if  vou  will,  and  see  for  yourself." 

'"  I'm  your  man,"  said  the  reporter, 
neglecting  to  state  that  that  was  exactly 
whnt  he  had  come  for. 

"  Now  to  the  boat  herself,"  continued 
the  inventor.  "  The  Neptune  is  eighty 
feet  long  and  eleven  feet  beam,  and  has 
a  displacement  of  something  like  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons.  She  has  a  very 
powerful  gasoline  engine  and  a  big  elec- 
tric motor  engine,  and  I've  got  twelve 
knots  out  of  her,  both  on  the  surface  and 
below.  I've  arranged  for  her  to  be 
armed  with  two  torpe<lo  tubes  forward 
and  one  aft,  and  will  guarantee  to  creep 
up  on  any  craft  in  the  navy  and  sink  it 
before  the  crew  know  I'm  within  ten 
miles." 

'•^  I  suppose  she  is  cigar  shaped,  like 
all  the  other  submarine  boats?  "  sug- 
gested Vose. 

"  Y"es.  That  seems  to  be  the  most 
practical  build  for  such  a  craft.  It  cuts 
the  water  l>etter  and  the  water  tanks 
can  be  more  easily  arranged  that  way. 
That  French  novelist  who  wrote  about 
an  imaginary  submarine  vessel  had  a 
sharp  insight  into  the  practical  side  of 
the  question  as  well  as  the  romantic. 
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"  But  now,  Mr.  Vose,  if  you  are  going 
with  me  tomorrow,  I  think  you  will  bet- 
ter understand  the  Neptune's  construc- 
tion and  her  mechanism  if  you  wait 
until  then.  I  can  show  you  her  perfec- 
tions much  better  on  board  than  I  can 
with  the  plans." 

Vose  took  this  hint  in  good  part  and 
rose.  "  What  time  shall  I  be  on  hand 
in  the  morning?  "  he  inquired, 

*^  At  ten.  I  expect  Captain  de  la  Casa 
then." 

"  Eh?  "  Vose  started,  and  his  mind 
returned  to  the  conversation  he  had 
overheard  in  the  restaurant  earlv  in  the 
evening.  ^^  Who  is  he,  sir  ?  " 
•  "Captain  de  la  Casa  is — ahem! — an 
expert  who  has  come  here  to  see  the 
Neptune  for  himself  and  judge  of  its 
qualities.  Of  course,  j'ou  will  say  noth- 
ing regarding  him  in  your  newspaper 
article.    His  visit  here  is  a  secret." 

"  I  understand/'  returned  Vose,  and 
bowed  himself  out  of  the  room  as  Bur- 
bank  rang  the  bell  for  the  maid. 

The  servant  was  slow  in  making  her 
appearance,  but  while  Vose  was  getting 
into  his  rain  coat  he  heard  a  light  step 
and  the  rustle  of  silken  skirts  on  the 
stairs.  He  glanced  up  quickly  and  for 
an  instant  stood  dumb  and  without  mo- 
tion.     Helen   Burbank   was   half   wav 

* 

down  the  flight.  She  had  seen  him  and 
stopped  at  the  same  moment. 

He  saw  the  color  flee  from  her  chock 
,and  a  pallor  take  its  place.  Her  lips 
parted  as  though  she  would  speak,  and 
she  half  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  for, 
though  separated  by  the  banisters,  they 
were  but  a  foot  or  two  apart. 

The  set  expression  on  Vose's  face  for- 
bade that  friendliness,  however,  and, 
turning  suddenly,  she  fled  up  stairs 
again  and  the  reporter  let  himself  out 
swiftly  without  waiting  for  the  servant. 


CHAPTER  III. 

^fATHIAS  BURllAXK  PUTS  HIS  IIAXD   ON" 

THE   LKVEU. 

There  was  no  sleep  for  Vose  that 
night.  The  momentary  glimpse  he  had 
obtained  of  Helen,  an  incident  which  he 
had  almost  hoped  would  occur  when  he 
started  for  Beach  Haven,  had  done  the 
poor  fellow  a  deal  more  harm  than  good. 


He  cursed  himself  for  his  folly  in  ac- 
cepting the  assignment  for  the  inter- 
view at  all.  And  here  he  was  pledged 
to  go  again  on  the  following  day  and 
descend  in  Burbank's  crazy  old  sep- 
ulcher  to  the  bottom  of  the  bav. 

"  Serve  me  riglit  if  the  blamed  thing 
never  comes  up,'*  he  thought,  and  then, 
with  the  sudden  agony  of  his  position 
full  upon  him,  he  added  the  impious 
wish :  *^  And  I  wish  she  would  stick  her 
nose  in  the  mud  and  stav  there.  That 
would  end  it,  once  for  all  I  " 

And  this  healthy  young  giant  sighed 
as  though  his  heart  were  inrleed  broken 
and  life  was  simply  a  stretch  of  barren 
desert  before  him. 

And  truly,  it  seemed  that  to  him. 
Youth  magnifies  its  sorrows  as  well  as 
its  joys. 

Vose  was  a  man  steadfast  in  his  af- 
fections. Although  he  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Helen  with  what  she  had 
called  "indecent  haste,''  his  ardor  had 
never  once  cooled,  and  now  he  knew 
that  these  three  years  of  neglect  had  not 
cured  him  of  his  infatuation. 

"  Bv  Heaven,  what  a  fool  a  man  is!  " 
he  groaned,  tossing  on  his  bed  towards 
morning.  "  I  suppose  I've  got  ordinary 
brains  and  common  sense.  At  least,  1 
used  to  think  I  had.  But  I  can  no  more 
put  that  girl  out  of  my  mind  than  I  can 
fly!  God  knows  I've  never  looked  twice 
at  any  other  woman  since  meeting 
Helen;  how  could  I?  There  is  no  other 
woman  in  this  world  for  me — I  feel  it — 
I  hnow  it!  Fate  has  parted  us — holds 
me  off  with  an  iron  hand.  My  God!  I 
won't  stand  it ! '' 

He  threw  himself  off  the  bed  and 
paced  the  floor  in  agon  v. 

"  She  shall  be  mine ! ''  he  cried.  '*  No 
other  man  can  have  her — no  other  man 
will  ever  love  her  half  so  well  as  I.  I*m 
a  fool  to  let  circumstances  come  between 
us  and  make  us  both  unhappy  for  tlie 
rest  of  our  natural  lives.  For  I  dou'l 
believe  she  is  happy  herself.  She  did 
not  look  so  tonight. 

"  It  is  tliat  confounded  father  of  hers 
who  is  to  blame — I  feel  it !  And  he  and 
fate  may  both  be  against  us — I'll  fight 
'em  together! 

"  What  is  a  man  given  brains  for  if 
not  to  overcome  circumstances  and  def  v 
fate?    I've  been  drifting  with  the  cur-- 
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rout  of  affairs.  I'll  do  it  no  longer. 
Hereafter  I'll  breast  this  *  sea  of  diffi- 
culties '  and  overcome  them.*' 

Yet  it  was  a  hard  task  he  set  himself, 
with  none  to  help  and  no  smile  to  en- 
courage him. 

In  the  morning  he  sent  a  message  to 
the  offico  and  started  himself  for  Beach 
Haven  betimes.  His  appointment 
would  not  necessitate  a  second  call  at 
the  house,  which  fact  he  counted  as  good 
fortune. 

Although  he  was  firm  in  his  intention 
of  wooing  and  winning  Helen  in  spite  of 
fate,  he  was  in  no  mood  to  begin  the  at- 
tack at  once.  Other  things  must  come 
iirst. 

He  had  been  dully  contented  with  his 
position  and  his  income.  To  counteract 
Mathias  Burbank's  objections  he  real- 
ized that  he  must  change  both  these. 

The  inventor's  thought  fed  wholly  on 
ambition,  and  a  great  fortune  as  well  as 
the  success  of  the  submarine  boat  was 
his  goal.  Vose  had  never  been  able  to 
make  himself  believe  that  Helen's  mind 
was  of  the  same  sordid  turn;  but  he 
would  not  ask  her  to  share  his  poverty. 

Upon  reaching  the  yard  he  found  he 
was  in  excellent  season.  At  the  gate  sat 
a  watchman  who  never  left  his  post  ex- 
cepting it  was  occupied  by  his  mate  at 
night.  Every  prying  eye  was  kept  out 
of  the  shipyard.  This  man  asked  the 
reporter's  name,  and  had  evidently  re- 
ceived instructions  regarding  him. 

^^I'ou  are  to  go  in,  sir,"  he  said. 
"  Mr.  Burbank  is  not  down  yet,  but  you 
will  find  Mr.  Morse,  his  assistant,  in  the 
office.'' 

Morse  was  a  younger  man  than  the 
inventor,  but  with  all  his  master's  en- 
thusiasm for  the  submarine  craft. 

"  You  would  like  to  look  it  over  be- 
fore the  others  come  down,  I  know,  sir,'' 
he  said,  and  led  Vose  into  the  great 
building. 

The  roof  was  mostly  of  glass  and  a 
good  view  of  the  submarine  craft  could 
be  obtained  from  the  platform  on  which 
they  stood. 

The  seaward  end  of  the  building  was 
removed  in  sections  when  the  Xeptune 
was  run  out,  and  workmen  were  already 
engaged  in  taking  down  the  braces  and 
stanchions. 

The  Xeptune  lay  like  a  long,  black 


cigar  on  the  placid  water  of  the  basin. 
Her  tanks  were  entirely  empty,  so  she 
rode  with  nearly  three  feet  of  glistening 
iron  plates  in  view.  The  conning  tower 
was  scarcely  two  feet  high — ^just  tall 
enough  to  comfortably  admit  a  man's 
head,  and  this  tower  was  all  that  was 
supposed  to  show  above  the  water  when 
the  boat  was  at  sea. 

"  Xot  much  of  a  target  for  the  enemy 
you  see,  Mr.  Vose,"  remarked  Morse, 
with  pride.  ''  And  when  she  descends 
she  makes  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  sur- 
face." 

"  And  it  really  works?  "  cried  the  re- 
porter in  wonder. 

'^  Works !  Wait  till  you  sec  for  your- 
self," returned  the  enthusiastic  assist- 
ant. 

Xow  they  went  aboard.  The  top  of 
the  tower  was  swung  to  one  side  and 
they  descended  by  a  short  iron  ladder. 
In  the  compartment,  scarcely  large 
enough  for  three  men  to  stand  together 
wdth  comfort,  was  both  the  steering  ap- 
paratus and  the  lever  which  started  and 
stopped  the  engine. 

The  governor  of  the  boat  had  its  en- 
tire mechanism  under  his  hand  and  eye, 
and  through  the  clear  glass  plate  in 
front  saw  the  course  before  him  while 
at  the  surface,  and,  when  the  Neptune 
was  submerged,  was  aided  in  navigating 
her  by  a  powerful  searchlight  in  the  ex- 
treme bow. 

They  went  below  and  Vose  examined 
the  engines,  the  huge  storage  battery, 
the  compressed  air  tanks  which  supplied 
the  breath  of  life  to  the  crew  while  the 
Xeptune  was  submerged,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  ingenious  contrivances  which, 
Morse  declared,  made  it  possible  for  a 
ship's  company  of  ten  or  twelve  people 
to  live  in  perfect  comfort  for  forty  eight 
hours  below  the  surface  without  once 
coming  up  to  "  breathe." 

There  was  a  roomy  saloon  with  four 
staterooms  on  either  side,  besides  the 
quarters  in  the  stern  or  ^^  tail  "  for  the 
engineers  and  gunners. 

'^It  certainly  is  a  wonderful  craft," 
declared  Vose,  with  increasing  enthusi- 
asm. 

'^  It's  the  greatest  thing  ever  floated," 
returned  Morse.  "  If  we  had  her  per- 
fected as  she  is  now,  and  had  had  any 
encouragement  from  this  government. 
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we  could  have  taken  her  into  the  harbor 
of  Havana,  exploded  the  mines  before 
us  as  we  advanced  without  an  ounce  of 
danger  to  ourselves  or  the  Neptune, 
sunk  every  Spanish  vessel  in  the  place, 
and  then  reduced  the  forts  with  our 
dynamite  guns  at  our  leisure/' 

"  According  to  that  you  might  have 
carried  on  the  whole  war  alone,"  said 
A'ose  dryly.  "  But  how  about  taking  her 
out  to  sea?  She  would  have  to  be  towed, 
wouldn't  she?  " 

'^  Not  necessarily.  In  fact,''  and 
]\Iorsc  smiled  quietly,  "I'd  be  willing 
to  take  her  across  the  ocean  mvself — 
and  may  do  so  yet." 

At  that  moment  there  was  the  noise 
of  footsteps  on  the  iron  deck  and  then 
voices. 

"  They  are  coming  now,  sir,"  re- 
marked the .  engineer.  "  Mr.  Burbank 
and  Senor  de  la  Casa." 

But  Vose  was  silent.  He  had  caught 
the  tones  of  a  woman's  voice  and  his 
heart  told  him  that  Helen  was  with  the 
party. 

In  a  few  moments  the  newcomers  en- 
tered the  saloon — the  inventor  ahead, 
with  his  daughter  and  the  stranger  fol- 
lowing. 

"Ah,  Vose!  Delighted  to  see  you 
haven't  backed  out,"  cried  Burbank, 
who  seemed  in  the  best  of*  spirits. 
"  We'll  get  under  way  now,  Morse,  if 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  see  that  the 
men  are  aboard  and  everything  ship- 
shape." 

Then  he  turned  to  his  companions 
with  juj^t  a  trace  of  hesitation. 

"I  believe  you  know  my  daughter, 
Mr.  Vose.  You  will  remember  Mr. 
Vose,  Helen?  And  this  is  my  ver}'  good 
friend,  Captain  de  la  Caaa.  Mr.  Vose 
is  a  newspaper  man,  captain.  He  repre- 
sents one  of  our  leading  New  York 
dailies ;  but  he  is  discreet,  I  assure  you." 

But  Vose  had  eyes  only  for  Helen  at 
that  moment.  He  remembered  how  she 
had  met  him  in  the  hall  the  night  be- 
fore, and  he  hoped  for  an  opportunity  to 
show  her  that  surprise  only  had  caused 
his  reserve  on  that  occasion. 

The  young  woman,  however,  had  evi- 
dently expected  the  ordeal  and  was  pre- 
pared for  it.  She  bowed  frigidly  and 
not  a  breath  of  color  rose  to  her  cjfieeks. 
She  was  coolly  polite — that  was  all. 


Vose  was  secretly  cast  down,  but  he, 
too,  knew  how  to  hide  his  feelings. 

He  turned  his  gaze  curiously  on  the 
Spaniard.  De  la  Casa  was  a  slight, 
graceful  man,  not  unhandsome,  and  with 
a  certain  debonair  air  sure  to  please  the 
feminine  taste.  His  jet  black  eyes  had 
a  shifty  cast,  however,  and  his  heavily 
waxed  mustache  only  partially  hid 
thin,  sneering  lips. 

When  he  spoke  Vose  was  positive  he 
was  the  same  man  he  had  heard  talking 
in  the  Park  Eow  restaurant  the  evening 
before.  The  thought  passed  swiftly 
through  his  mind  that  even  the  cunning 
of  the  inventor  could  scarcely  match 
this  man's.  De  la  Casa's  shrewdness 
was  of  a  keener  and  higher  order  than 
Burbank's. 

"  The  senor  is  to  descend  with  us?  " 
inquired  the  Spaniard,  bowing  low  at 
Vose's  salutation.  "  Another  brave 
man,  eh?"  and  ho  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"  I  believe  the  captain  really  prefers 
to  stay  upon  dry  land,"  Helen  declared, 
laughing. 

"No,  no,  I  assure  you!  Where  you 
go,  Mees  Burbank,  I  would  ever  follow," 
he  said  effusively. 

Vose  looked  disgusted  at  this,  the 
more  so  that  Helen  bridled,  yet  seemed 
to  like  it. 

"Is  Miss  Burbank  to  go  with  us?*' 
the  reporter  asked  respectfully.  '"  Is 
there  no  danger  ?  " 

"  Danger !  "  snorted  Burbank.  "  No 
more  than  vou  would  meet  in  a  cradle, 
sir!" 

-"  Well,  I  shouldn't  care  to  go  to  sea  in 
a  cradle,"  laughed  Vose. 

"  My  daughter  has  been  down  with  us 
twice  already,"  said  the  inventor.  "  Ah, 
Morse,  are  vou  readv?  " 

"  We  will  batten  the  hatch  whenever 
you  give  the  word,  sir.  The  men  have 
removed  most  of  the  door." 

"Fill  the  tanks  till  the  Neptune  is 
awash.  Then  batten  your  hatch  and 
call  me." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"I  suppose  you  have  been  over  the 
boat,  Mr.  Vose  ?  "  asked  the  inventor. 

"  Yes." 

''  What  do  vou  think  of  her?  "  and  he 
rubbed  his  hands  together  with  a  pleas- 
ant flir. 
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"  She  is  a  wonder! ''  declared  Vose 
warmly.  "  If  she  does  all  you  chiim  slie 
certainly  is  the  first  of  her  class." 

"  She's  the  only  one  in  her  class," 
chuckled  Burbank.  '*  Xothing  else  can 
touch  her — oh,  1  know  ^em  all!  And 
there's  a  fortune  in  her,  eh,  De  la 
Casa?'' 

"  Of  that  we  shall  speak  later,"  re- 
sponded the  Spaniard  quietly. 

*^  Oh,  wait  till  she  once  gets  into  ac- 
tion,^^  pursued  the  eager  builder. 
*'  Why,  young  nian,^'  and  he  slapped 
Yose's  knee,  "she'll  revolutionize  war! 
She'll  wipe  out  all  the  theories  of  naval 
combat !  ^' 

Just  then  Morse  appeared  again. 

•^  Read}^  sir,"  he  said. 

The  !Neptune  had  sunk  so  quietly  and 
rapidly  that  Vose  had  not  noticed  any 
movement.    The  inventor  arose. 

'*  AVill  you  go  into  the  tower  with  me, 
Vose?  "  he  asked. 

Helen  and  De  la  Casa  were  seated  to- 
gether on  the  '  leather  covered  divan 
against  the  stern  bulkhead,  deep  in  an 
animated  conversation.  Vose  rose  si- 
lentlv  and  followed  the  builder. 

Standing  behind  the  latter  in  the  nar- 
row conning  tower  the  reporter  could 
look  over  his  shoulder  and  out  through 
the  glass  "  eye  "  of  the  submarine  mon- 
ster. The  entire  lower  front  of  the  shed 
had  been  removed  and  the  way  was  clear 
to  the  open  bay. 

The  inventor  pressed  a  button  in  the 
wall  beside  him.  Instantly,  deep  in  the 
bowels  of  the  boat,  there  was  a  sudden 
answering  jar.  The  next  moment  a 
voice  w^hispered  in  Vose's  ear:  "All 
ready,  sir ! " 

The  reporter  glanced  around  with  a 
start.  The  mouth  of  a  speaking  tube 
was  just  behind  him.  He  turned  to  the 
inventor  again. 

Mathias  Burbank  placed  his  hand  on 
tlie  lever  by  his  side  and  the  muscles  of 
his  forearm,  from  which  the  shirt  sleeve 
was  rolled  back,  suddenly  stiifened. 


CHAPTER  TV. 
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HOW  GARRETT  VOSE  FELT  DURING  "  THE 
GREATEST  HOUR  OF  HIS  LIFE." 

Slowly  the  inventor  pulled  the  lever 
towards  him,  and  with  a  scarcely  per- 


ceptible quiver  the  Xeptune  shot  out  of 
the  twilight  of  the  shed  into  the  broad 
sunsliine  of  the  open  bay. 

Vose  could  see  a  corner,  of  the  wharf 
alongside,  and  on  it  stood  a  crowd  of 
spectators.  Handkerchiefs  and  head- 
gear were  waved,  but  not  an  echo  of  the 
cheers  reached  the  ears  of  those  in  the 
wonderful  craft.  They  were  hermetic- 
ally sealed  from  the  outer  air. 

The  Xeptune  glided  away  from  the 
shore  and  was  soon  in  the  middle  of  the 
basin.  Burbank  smiled  upon  his  young 
companion  coldly. 

"  What  do  vou  think  of  it,  sir  ?  "  he 
demanded. 

"  Why,  she  rides  as  easily  as  a  whale- 
back." 

"  Same  principle,"  responded  the  in- 
ventor. "  The  heaviest  storm — on  the 
surface — has  no  apparent  effect  on  the 
Xeptune.  During  a  heavy  ground  swell, 
liowever,  following  or  preceding  a  gale, 
we  should  have  to  descend  rather  deeply 
to  avoid  rolling." 

"  But  how  deep  can  you  go?  "  asked 
Vose.  "  The  pressure  of  the  ocean  is 
enormous  at  any  great  depth,  is  it  not?  " 

"  SulRcient  to  force  blood  through  the 
pores  and  ear  drums  of  divers  in  subma- 
rine armor,"  declared  Burbank.  "  But 
the  Xeptune  can  stand  a  pressure  of 
three  thousand  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  sure,  for  we  have  subjected  her  to 
that  test.  We  might  increase  the  pres- 
sure to  twice  that  without  serious  con- 
sequences, I  have  no  doubt." 

"  But  suppose  something  should  hap- 
pen while  the  boat  is  submerged?  " 

"  Xothing  can  happen,'^  responded 
the  inventor  doggedly.  "  The  boat  is 
perfect."  , 

"  Xevertheless,  you  are  a  shrewd  and 
sensible  man,  Mr.  Burbank,"  said  Vose 
calmly.  "  You  have  ihovght  of  that  pos- 
sibilitv." 

"  We  have  two  engines,  Mr.  Vose. 
Both  can  be  used  to  run  the  boat.  If 
both  should  break  down  all  we  should 
do  would  be  to  discharge  the  water  from 
the  ballast  tanks  and  immediately  the 
Xeptune  would  rise  to  the  surface  of  its 
own  buoyancy." 

"  How  is  that  done?  How  are  the 
tanks  emptied?  ^' 

"  We  carry  two  cylindrical  tanks  con- 
taining compressed  air  at  two  thousand 
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pounds  to  the  inch.  This  we  use  for 
blowing  water  out  of  the  ballast  tanks, 
and,  in  time  of  action,  this  compressed 
air  would  also  be  used  in  overcoming  the 
inertia  of  the  projectiles  in  the  guns." 

"  How  about  the  breathing  arrange- 
ments?" queried  the  reporter,  vastly 
interested. 

"  Well,  sir,  when  the  Neptune  is  being 
fought  tliere  would  be  enough  natural 
waste  of  air  from  the  gun  service  to 
supply  sufficient  for  breathing.  At 
present  we  shall  probably  need  no  more 
than  that  wasted  at  the  emptying  of  the 
ballast  tanks.  You  see,  the  air  is  sweet 
enough  in  here  now.  The  air  space  of 
the  boat  is  large — larger  than  that  of 
any  other 'submarine  vessel  ever  built. 
There  is  a  valve,  too,  bv  which  foul  air 
can  be  discharged  when  necessary." 

"  Well,  it  is  simply  great,"  the  inter- 
viewer admitted. 

"  And  now  we'll  have  something 
greater,"  declared  Burbank.  ''Mr. 
Vose,  you  have  arrived  at  the  greatest 
hour  of  your  life !  You  are  about  to  de- 
scend to  the  bottom  of  the  sea — to  defv 
the  laws  of  Nature,  who  has  said  that 
man  shall  not  fathom  the  secrets  of  the 
under  world." 

He  had  already  stopped  the  boat. 
Now  he  signaled  to  Morse  below.  At 
once  a  faint  roaring  noise  sounded 
throughout  the  craft.  Swiftly  the 
strong  sunshine  faded  to  twilight.  The 
sea  was  over  their  heads ! 

The  Neptune  sank  easily  into  the 
green  depths.  Looking  upward  through 
the  deadlight,  Vose  saw  the  sunshine  far 
above  them.  But  it  swiftly  receded,  and 
as  the  submarine  craft  sank  fathom 
after  fathom  the  gloom  increased. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  slight  shock. 

''  We  are  at  the  bottom,"  murmured 
the  inventor. 

At  the  same  moment  a  radiance  illu- 
mined the  water.  Vose  started,  but  the 
inventor  reassured  him. 

"  It  is  the  searchlight.  Morse  has 
turned  it  on.  I  might  have  done  it  my- 
self from  here.  It  is  a  very  powerful 
light  and  is  placed  just  at  the  '  nose  ^  of 
the  boat — thirty  feet  forward  of  this 
tower." 

And  now  the  reporter  beheld  a  won- 
derful sight.  The  flood  of  electric  rays 
illuminated  the  sea  for  yards  around. 


and  he  saw  countless  finny  denizens  of 
the  depths  darting  swiftly  about  the 
great  monster  that  had  so  suddenly  de- 
scended upon  them.  The  Neptune  was 
in  the  center  of  a  vast  aquarium,  and 
the  reporter  lo^ed  and  wondered. 

"  Y'ou  see,  Mr.  Vose,"  said  the  invent- 
or, "  how  simple  a  matter  it  would  bo 
to  travel  along  at  some  depth  below  the 
surface,  directly  into  an  enemy's  strong- 
hold. For^in stance,  take  the  situation 
at  Santiago  or  Manila.  In  both  cases 
the  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  practically 
out  of  the  reach  of  our  ships  as  long  as 
the  latter  remained  outside  those  bays. 
Only  a  Dewey  would  have  dared  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  forts  and  mines  to  enter 
either  harbor,  and  the  danger  to  such  an 
attacking  fleet  would  be  enormous. 

"  But  I,  with  my  Neptune,  could  skim 
the  ocean's  floor,  enter  the  enemy's 
stronghold,  and,  rising  to  the  surface, 
with  the  camera  obscura  see  on  this 
sheet  of  paper  before  me  here  a  picture 
of  the  harbor,  its  shipping,  and  all  its 
surroundings.  I  could  ram  holes  in  the 
ordinary  warships,  blow  up  the  armored 
vessels  with  torpedoes,  and  with  my 
powerful  aerial  torpedo  tube  pound  the 
fortifications  to  dust." 

"How  will  the  Neptune  be  armed?" 
queried  Vose. 

"  Didn't  Morse  show  you  the  places 
for  the  guns  ?  They're  not  aboard  yet, 
but  may  be  in  a  few  days,"  and  Burbank 
favored  his  questioner  with  a  cunning 
smile.  "  When  the  Neptune  goes  to  sea 
ready  for  business  she  will  carry  one 
aerial  torpedo  thrower,  one  submarine 
gun,  and  one  Whitehead  expulsion  tube. 
They  are  all  guns  of  the  best  make  and 
well  tested. 

"  If  I  didn't  want  to  sink  the  enemy's 
boats  I  could  use  the  aerial  torpedo  gun 
and  cave  in  their  decks.  They  would 
have  mighty  little  to  shoot  at,  you  see, 
and  could  do  the  Neptune  no  damage. 
Besides,  in  using  the  torpedo  thrower 
the  recoil  of  the  gun  pushes  the  boat 
back  into  the  water  out  of  sight,  so  that 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  the 
enemy's  gimners  to  locate  her. 

"  You  will  notice,  too,  that  this  turret 
is  telescopic."  Burbank  signaled  below, 
and  at  once  the  turret  rose,  men  and  all, 
nearly  three  feet.  "  The  Neptune  can 
remain  practically  out  of  sight  and  yet 
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the  governor  of  the  craft  can  view  his 
surroundings,'^  added  Burbank. 

The  turret  descended  to  its  normal 
position  and  the  inventor  started  the 
engine  once  more. 

'*  Just  take  a  look  over  the  ship  now 
that  she  is  in  motion,  Mr.  Vose,"  he 
said.  "  If  you  wish  anything  explained 
to  you,  ask  Morse.  We  are  now  going 
outside." 

The  reporter  descended  into  the  cabin 
and  found  Miss  Burbank  and  Captain 
de  la  Casa  still  conversing  with  great 
animation.  If  the  Spaniard  had  come 
aboard  the  submarine  craft  to  judge  of 
her  value,  he  had  quite  forgotten  his 
duty  in  talking  with  the  inventors 
daughter. 

They  appeared  oblivious  of  Vose' s  re- 
appearance, and  the  latter  bit  his  lip 
with  vexation  at  the  slight.  Helen  was 
evidently  showing  him  that  his  momen- 
tary coldness  of  the  evening  before  was 
to  be  dearly  paid  for. 

Yose  would  have  given  much  for  a  few 
words  in  private  with  her.  But  she 
seemed  bent  on  ignoring  him  altogether 
and  chatted  on  with  the  Spaniard. 

Her  old  lover  determined  to  give  her 
no  reason  to  suspect  how  deeply  her 
manner  cut  him — ^at  that  time,  at  least 
— and  went  aft  to  the  engineer's  quar- 
ters. 

The  Xeptune  cut  through  the  sea  now 
with  scarcely  a  roll.  It  was  like  riding 
in  a  palace  car  over  a  well  ballasted 
road. 

*^  Where  are  we  headed  for,  sir? '^ 
asked  Morse. 

"Mr.  Burbank  said  he  was  going  to 
run  outside.'^ 

Suddenly  a  bell  rang  sharply. 

'^  I  should  have  known  without  ask- 
ing had  I  waited  till  that  sounded,''  the 
engineer  said,  with  a  smile. 

"What  is  it?" 

"  The  signal  that  tells  us  when  we  are 
approaching  land." 

"Who  rings  it?"  asked  Yose  inno- 
cently.   "Mr.  Burbank?" 

"  It  rings  itself,"  responded  Morse. 
"  It  is  an  automatic  arrangement,  and  it 
rang  just  now  for  the  point  at  the  mouth 
of  the  bay.  We  ran  in  rather  near  the 
rocks,  sir." 

The  reporter  wandered  back  to  the 
cabin  again.    He  was  just  in  time  to  see 


De  la  Casa  join  the  inventor  in  the  con- 
ning tower.  For  a  breath  his  heart 
leaped  within  him.    Helen  was  alone. 

She  stood  at  the  table  in  the  center  of 
the  saloon,  her  face  drooping,  her  eyes 
cast  down.  Yose  was  quite  sure  she 
knew  he  had  entered.  His  opportunity 
to  speak  with  her  had  come. 

He  crossed  the  apartment  swiftly  and 
stood  beside  her  without  disturbing  her 
pose. 

"Miss  Burbank — Helen!"  he  said, 
softly. 

His  coming  startled  her  after  all.  She 
had  not  heard  his  approach,  or  else  she 
was  an  excellent  actress.  She  started 
back  from  him  with  a  little  scream. 

"  Don't  shrink  from  me,  Helen,"  Yose 
pleaded.    "  I'm  sorry  if  I  startled  you." 

She  gazed  upon  his  face  calmly,  the 
frigid  expression  returning  to  her  own 
countenance.  He  saw  it,  but  rushed 
desperately  on  to  his  doom. 

"  I  have  waited  more  than  three  years 
for  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with 
you,"  he  began;  but  her  voice,  sharp  as 
the  crack  of  a  whip  lash,  cut  him  short. 

"  You  have  Avaited  too  long,  sir,"  she 
said,  and,  turning  abruptly,  swept  into 
one  of  the  private  cabins,  leaving  him 
standing  numb  and  speechless. 

It  was  some  time  before  Yose  recov- 
ered himself.  At  first  he  was  angry; 
then  he  was  very  sorrowful;  finally  he 
was  horribly  jealous. 

Jealousy  is  considered,  I  believe,  the 
most  despicable  of  human  frailties;  but 
.it  is  a  poor  lover  indeed  who  can  stand 
calmly  by  and  see  another  man  court 
the  woman  on  whom  his  own  affections 
are  fixed.  And  the  debonair  Spanisli 
captain  certainly  pursued  Helen  hotl3\ 

After  running  outside  a  few  miles  at 
a  good  clip,  the  inventor  brought  his 
boat  to  the  surface  again,  and,  the  tur- 
ret top  being  opened  to  refresh  the  air, 
lunch  was  served  in  the  cabin  to  Bur- 
bank and  his  daughter  and  their  two 
guests. 

With  the  newspaper  man  Helen  was 
cool  and  distant;  with  De  la  Casa  she 
was  in  like  degree  free  and  gracious. 
The  Spaniard  took  his  cue  from  her  and 
was  scarcely  courteous  to  Yose,  evident- 
ly considering  that  in  America,  as  in  his 
own  country,  a  reporter  was  a  person 
hardly  worthy  of  consideration. 
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Had  the  luncheon  continued  much 
longer  there  would  have  been  an  open 
rupture  between  the  young  men,  for 
Vose^s  heart  was  filled  ¥dth  rage  and 
bitterness. 

The  inventor,  however,  saw  no  part  of 
this  by  play.  It  was  his  cue  to  keep 
both  his  guests  in  a  pleasant  humor, 
and  he  chattered  on  about  his  boat  with 
unflagging  volubility. 

Vose,  who,  of  necessity,  had  to  listen 
to  him  for  the  most  part,  believed  that 
the  inventor's  increased  good  nature  was 
caused  by  the  impression  the  Neptune 
had  made  upon  De  la  Casa.  Remember- 
ing what  he  had  overheard  in  the  res- 
taurant on  the  previous  evening,  Vose 
judged  that  the  trial  of  the  boat  would 
be  reported  upon  favorably  by  the  Span- 
ish captain. 

To  whom  he  was  to  report  he  had  no 
means  of  knowing.  But  whoever  it  was, 
the  person  must  be  of  necessity  wealthy, 
for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  no 
small  sum.  And  then,  bearing  in  mind 
the  remark  De  la  Casa  had  made  to  his 
friend  Rivas  regarding  the  payment  of 
so  large  a  sum  for  the  boat,  Vose  won- 
dered if,  after  all,  Burbank  would  really 
ever  handle  the  great  fortune  to  which 
he  looked  forward  so  eagerly. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHAT    VOSE    HAD    BEEX    LONGING    FOR, 
AND    WHAT   HE    DIDN't    WANT. 

It  was  mid  afternoon  when  the  Nep- 
tune glided  into  her  covered  dock  again. 
Mathias  Burbank  shook  the  reporter 
warmly  by  the  hand  as  Vose  made  haste 
to  go  ashore. 

"  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  show  an 
intelligent  man  my  boat,"  he  declared, 
with  some  effusion.  "  All  I  ask  is  jus- 
tice for  her  in  vour  article." 

ft 

"  And  you  shall  have  it,  sir,"  returned 
Vose.  "  The  boat  seems  worthy  of  the 
serious  attention  not  alone  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but  of  the  scientific  world  and 
the  public  in  general." 

"  Wo  won't  trouble  the  United  States 
government,"  said  the  inventor,  with  a 
shrewd  look.  "  There  are  other  govern- 
ments." 

"I  will  have  a  proof  of  the  article 
sent  you  by  messenger  tonight,"  Vose 


added  as  he  disembarked.  '*  You  will 
be  obliged  to  telephone  any  suggestions 
,you  may  have  regarding  it,  for  the  arti- 
cle will  be  the  special  feature  of  tomor- 
row morning's  issue." 

He  hurried  into  town,  reached  the 
Leader  office,  and  was  quickly  at  his 
desk  and  deep  in  the  story  of  his  sub- 
marine journey.  When  he  handed  in 
the  last  sheet  of  copy  the  city  editor 
stopped  him  with  a  word  before  he  could 
get  out  to  dinner. 

^^  Mr.  Brunelle  was  asking  for  you  to- 
day, Vose,"  said  Murchison.  "  You  had 
better  see  him  in  the  morning." 

'^  Isn't  he  here  now?  " 

"  No.  Just  gone  home.  He  said  his 
business  would  keep  and  I  didn't  want 
you  disturbed  till  you'd  finished  this 
storv.  And — er — whatever  comes  to 
you,  Vose,  remember  you  have  my  best 
wishes." 

Vose  stared  down  upon  him  in  won- 
der. The  city  editor's  words  sounded 
vaguely  congratulatory;  but  what  they 
referred  to  the  reporter  could  not  im- 
agine. 

Murchison  was  a  dry  little  man  with, 
at  times,  a  caustic  wit.  His  remark 
might  forecast  a  request  from  Brunelle, 
the  managing  editor,  for  his  resigna- 
tion instead  of  intimating  a  rise  in  the 
reporter's  prospects.  Vose  went  away 
much  perturbed  in  mind. 

There  was  little  likelihood  of  Bru- 
nelle asking  for  his  resignation;  of 
course  he  knew  that.  Yet  Murchison's 
words  boded  change  of  some  kind.  It 
could  not  be  that  he  was  going  out  to 
relieve  Howard.  The  latter  was  an  A I 
correspondent,  and  Vose  acknowledged 
his  abilities,  although  he  coveted  his 
cliance  at  the  front.  Philippine  affairs 
could  easily  be  covered  by  a  third  rate 
man,  for  there  was  little  of  moment  hap- 
pening there  at  present. 

All  through  dinner  he  cudgeled  his 
brains  mightily  for  some  suggestion  as 
to  the  impending  change  in  his  fortunes. 

"It  isn't  a  desk  position — ^that  I 
know,"  he  thought.  "  Brunelle  knows 
too  much  to  try  that  on  me.  If  it's 
traveling  orders,  I  hope  it's  something 
that  won't  take  me  far  away  or  keep  me 
out  of  New  York  for  long." 

And  scarcelv  twentv  four  hours  be- 
fore    this    same    Garrett    Vose    would 
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have  welcomed  as  assignment  to  a  far 
distant  part  of  the  globe  with  orders  to 
Btay  there  indefinitely. 

He  felt  differently  about  it  now.  Not 
that  the  day's  experiences  had  suggested 
any  hope;  scarcely  that.  Helen  Bur- 
bank's  treatment  still  rankled  in  his 
heart.  But  her  very  manner  had 
aroused  his  determination  to  recover 
his  lost  position  in  her  affections. 

In  spite  of  jealousy  he  did  not  take 
Captain  de  la  Casa's  attentions  to  the 
inventor's  daughter  to  be  really  serious. 
He  was  pretty  sure  the  Spaniard  was 
simply  playing  the  gallant,  and  Vose 
thought  Helen  far  too  sensible  to  believe 
the  captain's  wooing  earnest. 

He  did  not  understand  her  words 
when  he  strove  to  speak  with  her  in  pri- 
vate; but  he  thought  them  the  result  of 
pique  caused  by  his  own  stiff  manner 
when  they  had  met  by  accident  the  even- 
ing he  called  to  interview  her  father. 

"  I'll  make  a  dead  set  at  her  and  ex- 
plain that  occurrence  yet,"  he  told  him- 
self. "  Helen  never  was  harsh  and  I 
think  I  can  show  her  how  my  astonish- 
ment at  seeing  her  was  the  basis  of  my 
awkwardness.  Good  heavens,  what  a 
fool  I  was  at  that  identical  moment 
when  I  caught  her  on  the  stairs!  If  I'd 
had  the  wit  of  an  oyster  I  might  have 
made  it  up  with  her,  there  and  then. 
She  evidently  felt  kindly  towards  me. 
Now  she  is  as  frigid  as  an  iceberg. 

"  I'd  like  to  be  friendly  with  her.  Of 
course,  I  know  well  enough  it  can  go 
no  farther  at  present,  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  the  circumstances.  But 
it  would  be  lots  of  encouragement  to  me 
while  I'm  having  my  tussle  with  fate, 
if  I  was  at  least  on  amicable  terras  with 
the  prize  I'm  striving  for." 

So,  as  he  was  not  at  all  anxious  to 
be  ordered  far  from  Xew  York,  he  called 
upon  Mr.  Brunelle  in  the  morning  in 
some  trepidation. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Vose !  "  exclaimed  the  man- 
aging editor,  looking  over  his  eye  glasses 
at  the  reporter.  "  I  was  just  reading 
your  story  of  the  Xeptune.  A  very  good 
story,  Mr.  Vose,  and  written  as  though 
you  were  interested  in  the  thing." 

*'  It  is  a  marvelous  invention,"  re- 
sponded Vose,  knowing  that  Brunelle 
had  not  sent  for  him  to  compliment  his 
news  story,  yet  showing  no  impatience'. 


The  managing  editor  had  a  counte- 
nance quite  as  hard  to  read  in  its  way 
as  Murchison's.  This  pleasant  compli- 
ment might  be  the  forerunner  of  a  most 
unpleasant  transfer. 

"  That  seems  to  be  your  main  hold, 
Vose,"  pursued  the  editor,  thoughtfully. 
"  Your  interest  in  things,  I  mean.  You 
don't  get  blase  and  careless.  You've 
imagination,  and  you  therefore  see  pos- 
sibilities in  barren  facts  that  aid  you  to 
write  entertainingly  of  them.  Now, 
that  is  what  we  want.  In  this  stage  of 
the  newspaper  game  it  is  not  the  paper 
that  gives  the  most  news,  or  the  fullest 
particulars,  that  is  in  the  lead,  but  the 
paper  that  gives  its  news  most  enter- 
tainingly. 

"  It  is  an  amusement  seeking  age," 
continued  the  editor,  "  and  people  pro- 
pose to  be  amused  even  while  they  read 
the  happenings  of  the  day.  If  they  can 
gain  information  while  being  enter- 
tained, so  much  the  better.  Your  work, 
Mr.  Vose,  suits  us  well — very  well  in- 
deed." 

*^  Thank  you,  sir." 

"  Now,  Vose,"  continued  Mr.  Bru- 
nelle, having  finished  his  introduction 
and  putting  compliment  and  philoso- 
phizing both  behind  him,  "  I've  an  im- 
portant assignment  for  you." 

"  It's  coming,"  thought  the  reporter, 
mentally  bracing  himself. 

"  You  will  sail  in  three  days  on  the 
steamship  Good  Fortune,  presumably 
Klondike  bound,  and  J  wish  you  to  ar- 
range your  affairs  with  the  possibility 
before  you  of  a  year's  absence." 

The  murder  w^as  out.  But  the  re- 
porter never  said  a  word,  nor  did  he 
change  countenance.  He  knew  he 
should  accept  whatever  offer  Brunelle 
made  him,  and  a  little  shock  like  that 
did  not  keel  him  over. 

"You  say  nothing,  sir?"  remarked 
Bninelle,  after  a  moment. 

"I  bog  pardon,"  said  Vose,  coolly: 
"  I  was  waiting  for  further  instruc- 
tions." 

The  managing  editor  glanced  at  him 
swiftly  and  a  grim  smile  played  about 
his  lips. 

«  You'll  do,"  he  said.  Then :  ''  Your 
instructions  are,  in  the  first  place,  se- 
crecy. Why,  will  appear  later.  You 
are  io  tell  nobodv  vour  destination  or 
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business.  You  are  to  take  passage  under 
an  assumed  name.  Can  you  arrange 
your  private  affairs  satisfactorily?'^ 

"I  haven't  a  relative  in  the  world," 
Vose  answered.  '^  If obody  will  inquire 
for  me.'' 

"All  the  better  for  this  business, 
then,"  said  Brunelle,  coolly.  '^Ifow, 
let  me  tell  you  the  reason  for  this  trip 
and  what  the  Leader  expects  of  you.  In 
the  first  placed  Vose,  you  are  to  take  an- 
other man's  place  who  has  already  been 
refused  passage  on  the  Good  Fortune." 

Vose  raised  his  eyebrows  at  this,  but 
made  no  rejoinder. 

"You  know  Alfy  Gordon?" 

"  Know  of  him." 

"  Well,  you  may  have  heard  he  was 
going  to  Alaska  for  material  for  a  book 
and  some  magazine  articles.  He  was 
going  on  the  Good  Fortime.  She  was 
built  and  fitted  ont  to  carry  a  big  party 
to  the  Klondike.  She  was  to  make  an 
early  start  so  as  to  get  her  passengers 
on  the  ground  in  season  for  this  spring's 
work.  It  was  expected  her  passenger 
list  would  number  about  five  hundred 
souls.  To  date,"  and  Brunelle  smiled 
dryly,  "  I  am  informed  on  good  author- 
ity that  about  two  dozen  have  registered, 
and  she  sails  on  Saturday." 

"  Humph !  "  said  Vose,  "  somebody 
will  lose  money." 

"  That  is  the  way  it  looks  on  the  sur- 
face. The  steamship  is  brand  new  and 
cost  thirty  eight  thousand  dollars,  be- 
sides as  much  more  to  fit  her  for  this 
trip.  Her  coal  cost  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, her  insurance  ten  thousand,  and 
her  provisioning  fifteen  thousand.  It 
looks  like  something  over  a  hundred 
thousand  of  cold,  hard  cash  invested, 
with  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars 
coming  back  to  the  managers  of  the  ex- 
pedition for  the  fares  of  these  few  pas- 
sengers. Yet  sh^s  going  to  mal'e  the  fri/>." 

Vose  looked  wise  and  waited  for  the 
managing  editor  to  explain. 

"You  know,  Vose,  in  this  day  and 
generation  capitalists  are  not  investing 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  fun. 
There  must  be  big  returns  in  view  for 
so  much  risk,  and  the  Good  Fortune 
won't  come  home  loaded  with  ice, 
either!  Nor  is  she  going  out  of  these 
waters  with  an  empty  hold,  if  she  does 
with  an  empty  cabin. 

5  A 


"  Well,  Alfy  Gordon  was  booked  for  a 
passage  on  the  Good  Fortune,  as  I  say. 
He  came  to  me  and  suggested  a  few  let- 
ters for  the  Sunday  numbers  and  I  made 
arrangements  to  handle  them.  But  it 
leaked  out  that  he  was  representing  a 
newspaper,  and  day  before  yesterday  his 
money  was  returned  from  the  steamship 
office  and  his  ticket  canceled.  They  had 
a  perfect  right  to  do  this  and  made  no 
explanations ;  but  I've  received  some  in- 
formation which  points  to  the  reason 
why  they  don't  care  to  have  a  newspaper 
man  along. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  aware 
of  it  or  not,  Vose,"  continued  the  man- 
aging editor, "  but  for  some  months  now 
there  has  been  established  here  in  New 
York  a  revolutionary  junta  interested 
in  a  highly  important  affair  which  may 
come  off  in  Amazonia  at  almost  any 
hour." 

*•  Another  South  American  revolu- 
tion," was  the  reporter's  comment. 

•''  Yes.  Amazonia's  independence  as 
a  separate  state  was  acknowledged  by 
Brazil  fifteen  years  ago.  During  these 
fifteen  years  she  has  enjoyed  just  two 
administrations,  the  first  for  seven 
years  and  the  other  during  the  remain- 
ing eight.  Two  presidents — Man\iel 
Dorres  and  Don  Pedro  Marnelli — have 
held  sway  in  the  republic,  although  the 
constitution  calls  for  the  election  of  a 
new  president  every  six  years. 

"  Both  have  been  dictators,  you  see. 
Marnelli  led  the  revolution  against  his 
predecessor,  and  now  there  is  a  revolu- 
tionary party  working  secretly  against 
him.  In  Marnelli's  favor,  however,  be 
it  said,  the  people  clamored  for  his  re- 
tention, though  the  constitution  of  Am- 
azonia expressly  states  that  a  president 
shall  not  hold  office  two  consecutive 
terms.  The  party  against  him  is  under 
the  leadership  of  the  big  planters  and 
coffee  growers,  and  they  have  more 
money  to  work  with  than  the  govern- 
ment itself.  Besides,  they  have  with 
them  many  of  Manuel  Dorres'  personal 
followers,  who  still  hate  Marnelli  for 
usurping  the  first  dictator's  post. 

"  Xow,  Vose,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  blow  against  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  Amazonia  is  about  to  be 
struck,  and  that  the  Good  Fortune, 
originally  intended  for  a  very  peaceful 
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voyage  to  the  Klondike,  will  first  land  at 
some  Amazonian  port  a  large  and  valu- 
able cargo  of  ammunition  and  firearms 
for  the  use  of  the  revolutionists.  In 
other  words,  it's  a  big  filibustering  ex- 
pedition, and  the  men  who  have  invested 
their  capital  in  the  Good  Fortune  pro- 
pose to  get  it  back — ^and  a  good  dot  be- 
sides— ^in  this  way.  Then  the  steamship 
will  continue  on  her  Alaskan  voyage. 
The  Leader  wants  you  to  take  passage 
for  the  Klondike;  but  you  needn't  go 
any  further  than  Amazonia/'  and  Mr. 
Brunelle  ehiiekled  at  his  own  finesse. 

"'  We  will  make  just*  as  much  of  the 
trouble  as  you  think  it  is  worth,  Vose,^' 
he  went  on.  "  If  the  new  party  puts  up 
a  good  fight  you  may  see  some  hot  serv- 
ice. I  rather  favor  Marnelli's  adminis- 
tration myself;  but  I  shall  depend  upon 
you  to  give  me  inside  information,  and 
really,  on  this  matter,  you  will  practi- 
cally dictate  the  ])olicy  of  the  Leader. 

"  By  going  in  this  way,  unknown  and 
unsuspected,  you  will  be  on  tiie  ground 
first,  you  will  get  no  end  of  early  in- 
formation, and  you  will  have  a  splendid 
scoop  on  the  other  papers.  If  you  do 
the  job  np  to  our  satisfaction,  whatever 
you  desire  from  the  Leader  afterwards 
will  be  yours  for  the  asking.  Do  you 
accept?  ^^ 

"I  have  already  accepted/'  replied 
Yose  simply. 

"  Good! ''  cried  Brunelle  delightedly. 
"  Don't  let  ]\Iurchison  bother  you  with 
any  petty  assignments  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week.  But  tell  nobody — not  even 
him — vour  orders." 

Yose  bowed  himself  out.  But  once 
outside  the  managing  editor's  door  he 
sto])ped  in  perplexity.  He  had  received 
"  traveling  orders  "  with  a  vengeance! 

Just  what  he  had  wanted — and  hoped 
for — for  the  last  six  months:  and  now 
he  had  received  them  he  much  doubted 
his  desire  to  leave  Xew  York  after  all! 


CHAPTKR  YI. 

THE   STEAMSHIP   GOOD   FOUTUXE,    KLON- 
DIKE BOUND. 

Yose  allowed  little  time  to  elapse  be- 
fore presenting  himself  at  the  booking 
office  of  the  steamship  Oood  Fortune 
and  obtaining  passage  to  Alaska.     His 


ticket  cost  him  seven  hundred  dollars, 
and  the  balance  of  the  thousand  dollar 
draft  the  treasurer  of  the  Leader  had 
given  him  was  tucked  in  a  wallet  inside 
his  shirt  for  incidental  expenses,  along 
with  a  draft  for  another  thousand  drawn 
on  a  certain  English  banking  house  in 
St.  Luke,  Amazonia. 

The  very  next  morning  (although  the 
Good  Fortune  would  not  sail  for  two 
days)  Yose  took  his  baggage  aboard. 
The  cabin  accommodations  were  excel- 
lent, and  he  had  liis  pick  of  a  number 
of  good  rooms. 

*"'  Yo*  see,  sah,  dar  ain't  near  so  many 
gemmen  goin'  out  to  de  Klondike  as  we 
^spected,"  said  the  colored  steward,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  had  a  large  financial 
interest  in  the  venture.  "But  dar's 
seb'ral  sent  dar  baggage  erboard,  an' 
two  ob  'erirs  ladies — Mrs.  Gineral  Ser- 
viss  an'  ^liss  Serviss — quite  extin- 
guished folks,  sah.  De  gineral,  he's  out 
dar  already  in  Alasky,  an'  his  wife  an' 
darter's  gwine  ter  jine  him  for  de  sum- 
mer, sail." 

A'ose  managed  to  break  into  this 
stream  of  gabble  and  got  rid  of  the  black 
and  tan  talking  machine  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  quarter;  not,  however,  before 
he  had  gained  a  pretty  correct  list  of 
the  Good  Fortune's  officers  by  question- 
ing the  darky  shrewdly. 

The  steamship  was  as  innocent  in  ap- 
pearance as  any  vessel  that  ever  left  the 
dock.  Her  hatches  were  open,  and  a  lit- 
tle observation  assured  Yose  that  the 
small  cargo  now  coming  aboard  really 
consisted  of  stores  for  the  Klondike  and 
bore  no  resemblance  to  cases  of  firearms 
and  boxes  of  ammunition. 

This  stuff  was  being  stowed  deep  in 
the  hold,  and  w^ith  such  care  that  a 
much  greater  cargo  seemed  expected  to 
be  built  upon  it.  There  was  only  a  small 
quantity  of  loose  stuff  left  on  the  dock 
and  no  more  coming  down. 

One  of  the  mates,  a  man  named  Pur- 
cell,  was  in  charge,  and  there  seemed  no 
other  officer  aboard.  The  commander 
of  the  (fOod  Fortune  was  Captain  Ado- 
niram  Kandall,  and  for  some  reason  the 
name  seemed  familiar  to  the  Leaders 
representative.    Later  he  knew  why. 

When  ho  left  the  boat  he  bent  his 
steps  to  the  shipping  information  bu- 
reau on  the  Battorv.    There,  after  some 
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careful  questioning,  he  learned  that 
Captain  Adoniram  Randall  had  been  one 
of  the  best  known  filibustering  com- 
manders of  the  Cuban  revolution.  He 
had  commanded  the  filibuster  El  Cid, 
which  probably  landed  more  expeditions 
on  the  Cuban  coast  than  any  other  two 
vessels  up  to  the  day  war  between  the 
States  and  Spain  was  declared. 

Another  point  which  Vose's  inquiries 
elicited  was  that  the  officers  of  the  Good 
Fortune,  and  many  of  her  crew,  had 
been  with  Captain  Randall  on  El  Cid. 

^* '  Wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there 
will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together/  ^' 
quoted  the  reporter  to  himself.  "  There 
must  be  expectation  of  good  pickings, 
or  all  those  fellows  wouldnH  have  fol- 
lowed Randall  aboard  the  Good  Fortune. 
There  is  a  spice  of  danger  and  more 
than  a  spice  of  extra  pay  in  the  voyage 
for  all  hands,  I  warrant." 

He  had  not  intended  going  aboard  the 
ship  again  until  Saturday  morning.  He 
had  learned  that  she  would  sail  not  far 
from  noon  on  that  day.  But  the  more 
he  thought  of  the  matter — especially  of 
the  filibustering  captain  and  his  crew — 
the  more  he  felt  like  keeping  a  pretty 
close  watch  upon  the  Good  Fortune. 

He  didn't  want  her  to  slip  out  of  port 
and  leave  him  behind,  so  he  went  down 
to  the  South  Street  pier  again  on  Friday 
just  to  look  around. 

"  I  guess  you're  anxious  for  us  to  get 
under  way,  sir,"  remarked  Mr.  Purcell, 
seeiiig  the  passenger  hanging  about  the 
deck.  "You'll  get  to  Alaska  quick 
enough — mebbe  too  quick.  I  had  a 
cousin  went  to  Dawson  two  years  ago. 
lie  showed  up  at  Ipswich  last  fall,  hav- 
ing walked  all  the  way  from  Chicago, 
where  his  money  gave  out.  Some  men 
ain^t  cut  out  for  roughing  it— or  gold 
mining." 

"Never  was  bitten  with  the  fever 
yourself,  eh?"  asked  Vose. 

"  Not  with  gold  mining.  Seagoing  is 
good  enough  for  me.  A  man  can  lay  by 
a  tidy  bit  in  my  business  if  he  will,"  and 
Purcell  smiled. 

"I  thought  sailors  were  notably 
poorly  paid." 

"They  are — ^usually.  But  I  made 
nigh  five  hundred  a  month  during  '96 
and  '97.    We  ran  to  Cuba,  you  see." 

"  But  this  trip  won't  bring  you  any- 


thing like  that,"  Vose  remarked  care- 
lessly. 

"  Oh,  no.  This  is  a  quiet  voyage — ^no 
excitement  or  extra  work,"  responded 
the  mate,  with  the  suspicion  of  a  laugh 
in  his  voice.  ^ 

This  Purcell  had  a  shrewd,  not  ill 
looking  countenance  of  a  pronounced 
New  England  type.  He  was  not  far 
from  Vose's  own  age  and  seemed  a  com- 
panionable fellow  when  off  4uty. 

The  pier  was  all  clear  now  and  the 
cargo  in  the  Good  Fortune's  hold;  yet 
her  hatches  were  not  battened  down. 
The  newspaper  man  was  quite  sure  Bru- 
nelle's  information  had  been  correct, 
and  that  the  steamship  would  take  on  a 
contraband  cargo  secretly.    •. 

Of  course,  there  being  no  trouble  as 
yet  in  Amazonia,  she  might  have  been 
loaded  with  the  goods  consigned  to  the 
revolutionists  right  at  her  wharf;  but 
it  was  evident  that  the  filibustering 
cargo  would  be  taken  on  in  secret  and 
at  some  point  outside  New  Y'ork  har- 
bor. Those  interested  in  the  matter  did 
not  propose  that  the  newspapers,  nor  the 
public,  should  learn  anything  regarding 
the  expedition. 

While  Vose  wandered  about  the 
decks,  he  suddenly  became  aware  of  a 
familiar  voice  in  one  of  the  cabins.  A 
windpw  was  open  near  at  hand,  and  he 
could  plainly  distinguish  the  words  of 
the  speaker  within. 

"^TJjen  it  is  settled,  my  capitan?  I 
will  telegraph  Senor  Rivas  and  he  will 
be  on  the  ground  at  the  hour." 

The  smooth  tones  were  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. Vose  was  positive  they  were 
those  of  Captain  Carlos  de  la  Casa. 

"  As  the  villain  says  in  the  play: '  Ah- 
ha !  the  plot  thickens ! ' "  thought  the 
reporter  grimly.  "  Captain  de  la  Casa 
is  not  only  buying  a  submarine  boat  for 
the  Amazonian  insurgents;  he  is  like- 
wise overseeing  this  filibustering  expe- 
dition. And  his  friend,  Rivas,  is  evi- 
dently deep  in  the  matter,  too." 

When  the  Spaniard  came  up  from  be- 
low Vose  was  careful  that  he  should  not 
be  seen  and  recognized  by  the  revolu- 
tionists' representative.  He  did  not 
care  to  suffer  the  fate  of  the  correspond- 
ent Gordon,  and  have  his  ticket  can- 
celed. 

But  when  De  la  Casa  had  gone  Vose 
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left  the  steamship  himself  and  thought- 
fully made  his  wa}'"  to  Beach  Haven.  lie 
had  several  times  been  tempted  to  warn 
Mathias  Burbank  of  treachery  on  the 
part  of  the  South  American,  and  the 
longer  he  thought  of  the  conversation 
overheard  in  the  Park  Row  caf6,  the 
more  confident  he  was  that  treachery 
was  intended. 

The  Amazonian  revolutionists  were 
trying  to  secure  the  Neptune  without 
paying  for  her.  How  it  was  to  be  ac- 
complished Yose  could  not  guess,  but  of 
the  existence  of  the  plot  he  was  sure. 

It  would  be  only  a  friendly  act  to  warn 
the  inventor.  He  had  no  personal  love 
for  Burbank;  yet  he  was  Helen's  father 
and  Vose  was  loath  to  see  him  lose  the 
results  of  his  years  of  toil  and  striving. 

And  then,  perhaps,  there  was  a  wee 
hope  in  his  heart  that  he  might  see 
Helen  once  again  l)efore  leaving  Xew 
York.  It  would  be  months  before  he 
returned;  indeed,  he  might  never  come 
back. 

His  mission  was  not  without  its  perils. 
He  was  bound  for  a  country  which,  in  a 
few  weeks,  would  probably  be  the  scene 
of  civil  war.  A  newspaper  correspond- 
ent's work  nowadays  does  not  consist  of 
holding  down  a  cracker  box  in  the  sut- 
ler's tent  and  telling  of  the  movements 
of  the  army  in  glittering  generalities. 

All  that  is  past.  The  present  day 
newspaper  reader  is  satisfied  only  with 
a  personal  account  of  the  fight  from  the 
very  hottest  corner  of  the  battle  ground. 

It  was  therefore  with  the  hope  that 
fortune  would  prove  propitious  and  aid 
him  to  a  word  with  Helen  herself  that 
A'^ose  approached  the  house  instead  of 
the  shipyard  at  Beach  Haven.  And  just 
as  he  entered  the  lane  which  led  to  the 
Burbank  residence,  he  saw  the  inventor 
and  his  daughter  descending  the  ve- 
randa steps. 

The  instant  Helen  caught  sight  of  the 
reporter  the  smile  died  upon  her  lips. 
She  hesitated  just  a  moment  and  then 
went  back  into  the  house. 

Burbank  came  forward  with  a  counte- 
nance in  which  forced  amiability  and 
actual  dislike  struggled  for  the  mastery. 
He  remembered  that  it  perhaps  lay  in 
Vose's  power  to  do  him  many  favors  yet ; 
still,  he  heartily  disapproved  of  the 
young  fellow's  visits  to  his  home. 


"Ah,  Mr.  Vose!  I  am  delighted  to 
have  tiie  opportunity  of  thanking  you 
for  your  article  in  the  Leadery'  he  said, 
with  more  effusion  than  he  usually 
showed.  *^  Y^'ou  did  the  Xeptune  justice, 
and  I  hope  I  may  serve  you  some  time  in 
return." 

But  he  did  not  invite  his  guest  inside, 
and  stood  square!}'  blocking  the  path. 
Vose,  however,  controlled  his  own  fea- 
tures admirablv. 

"I  am  pleased  to  know  the  article 
suited  vou/'  ho  said.  "But  I  did  not 
come  to  hear  you  say  that,  Mr.  Burbank. 
1  am  going  away  shortly,  to  be  gone  per- 
haps some  months."  The  inventor's 
countenance  changed  slightly,  and,  al- 
though he  looked  hastily  away,  Vose 
saw  sudden  satisfaction  in  his  eyes. 
"  But  something  has  come  to  my  ear 
which  may  be  of  value  to  you,  and  I  felt 
I  could  not  leave  the  country  without 
putting  you  on  your  guard.'' 

'*  On  my  guard?'' 

"  Yes,  sir.    To  warn  you,  as  it  were." 

'^  I  fail  to  understand,  Mr.  Vose,"  said 
Burbank,  puzzled. 

^"  Bv  your  leave  I  will  endeavor  to 
nitikc  luvself  clear,"  and  Vose  smiled. 

''  [  am  all  attention,  1  assure  you." 

'^  I  saw  on  vour  boat  the  other  day/' 
Vose  began,  '^  a  man  calling  himself 
Captain  Carlos  de  la  Casa." 

Burbank  started  and  bent  his  brows 
as  he  repeated:  '^Calling  himself  Cap- 
tain de  la  Casa,  Mr.  Vose?  " 

'^  Oh,  we'll  grant  that  to  be  his  name," 
the  reporter  hastened  to  say.  "It  is 
quite  immaterial." 

"  It  is  not  immaterial,"  declared  Bur- 
bank. "  Captain  de  la  Casa  is  a  friend 
of  mine,  sir." 

Vose  raised  his  eyebrows.  "  I  meant 
no  slight  upon  the  personal  character  of 
the  gentleman,"  he  hastened  to  say. 
"  He  is  nothing  to  me." 

"  Xo,  sir ;  he  is  nothing  to  you,"  re- 
sponded the  inventor,  with  continued 
hauteur. 

Vose  bit  his  lip  with  vexation;  but, 
having  come  to  do  the  man  a  kindness, 
he  determined  not  to  take  offense. 

"  Suppose  you  listen  to  me  for  a  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Burbank,"  he  said  calmly. 
"  I  haYe  not  come  to  discuss  Mr.  de  la 
Casa's  character.  I  should  like  to  ask 
if  you  really  know  who  he  is?  " 
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Burbank    looked    him    over    coldly. 

x\re  you  here  after  material  for  an- 
other newspaper  article,  Mr.  Vose?  ^^  he 
inquired  insolently. 

V'ose  smiled.    *^  Not  at  all,  sir.^' 

"  What  do  you  know  about  Captain 
de  la  Casa — and  his  business  ? '' 

"  I  know  that  he  is  at  the  head  of  the 
New  York  junta  of  the  revolutionary 
party  of  Amazonia,  and  that  I  believe 
him  to  be  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
of  your  submarine  boat." 

Burbank  flushed.  *^  Whom  did  you 
worm  that  information  out  of — 
Morse? '' 

*^I  didoiot  worm  it  out  of  any  per- 
son.'^ 

^^  Confound  it !  you  newspaper  fellows 
are  all  alike." 

"Not  all,  Mr.  Burbank,"  returned 
Vose  quietly.  "  Some  of  them  would 
have  seized  the  opportunity  for  a  good 
story  and  let  you  make  your  own  dis- 
coveries in  time — to  your  sore  cost." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  "  snapped  the 
inventor. 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  mean." 

The  other  looked  both  suspicious  and 
disbelieving, but  invited  the  reporter  un- 
graciously to  "  go  ahead."  So  Vose  re- 
peated (almost  verbatim,  as  he  possessed 
a  good  memory)  the  conversation  he  had 
overheard  between  De  la  Casa  and  his 
friend  and  compatriot,  Eivas. 

Burbank  listened  with  growing  dis- 
pleasure. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  this  won- 
derful information  is  worth,  Mr. 
Vose?  "  he  queried,  with  withering  sar- 
casm. 

For  a  moment  the  reporter's  fingers 
itched  to  seize  his  insulter  by  the  throat 
and  shake  him  as  a  terrier  would  a  rat. 
Burbank  evidently  read  the  wrath  in  his 
face,  for  he  drew  back.  WTien  Vose 
made  reply,  however,  it  was  in  a  per- 
fectly even  tone. 

"I  think,  Mr.  Burbank,  it  is  worth 
serious  attention  on  your  part,"  he  said. 
"  It  is  worth  nothing  to  me." 

"Is  that  all,  sir?"  demanded  the 
other,  with  cool  insolence. 

"Mr.  Burbank,"  Vose  burst  forth, 
"  I  came  here  to  do  you  a  service.  God 
knows  I  have  no  reason  for  wishing  to 
benefit  you — as  you  know.     Quite  the 


reverse.  You  have  never  placed  me  in 
your  debt.  Any  man — any  gentleman — 
would  certainly  have  received  by  infor- 
mation in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  in- 
tended  " 

"Have  you  done,  sir?"  interrupted 
the  inventor. 

"  I  have!  "  cried  Vose.  "  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  further,"  and  he  strode 
away  in  a  frenzy  of  indignation. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  LETTER  IS  WRITTEN^  AND  THE  HAWSER 

CAST  OFF. 

VosE  went  back  to  New  York  in  a 
furious  state  of  mind.  He  had  not  only 
been  deeply  insulted  by  Mathias  Bur- 
bank; Helen,  too,  had  refused  even  to 
speak  with  him. 

Personally  he  was  in  a  mood  to  care 
little  if  the  Amazonian  junta  cheated 
the  inventor  out  of  every  cent  he  had 
sunk  in  the  submarine  craft;  but  he 
knew  Helen  would  indirectly  suffer  if 
the  Neptune  were  stolen,  and  he  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  that,  despite  the 
girl's  treatment  of  him. 

"  Heaven  knows  I've  intentionally 
done  nothing  to  give  her  reason  for  it," 
he  told  himself.  "  But  it  isn't  wholly 
her  fault.  I  have  given  her  some  reason 
for  being  piqued,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
Burbank  himself  has  done  everything 
in  his  power  to  poison  her  mind  against 
me.  Heigho !  well,  I  don't  know  but  this 
going  away  is  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen,  after  all. 

"  But  do  I  want  to  go  and  leave  them 
at  the  mercy  of  this  De  la  Casa?  For 
that  they  are  at  his  mercy  I  have  no 
doubt.  I  don't  know  how  he  proposes  to 
gain  possession  of  the  Neptune  without 
paying  for  her;  but  he's  got  some 
scheme  in  view,  I  warrant !  He  will  be 
more  than  a  match  for  Burbank,  cun- 
ning as  Mathias  thinks  himself. 

"  Would  a  word  to  Helen  put  her  on 
her  guard?  "  he  thought.  "  It  is  useless 
for  me  to  try  to  see  her.  But  I  might 
write  a  line  telling  her  to  beg  her  father 
to  watch  De  la  Casa.  I  wonder  will  she 
read  it?" 

But  he  depended,  upon  the  innate 
curiosity  born  in  every  woman  to  force 
Helen  to  read  his  letter  after  she  had 
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received  it.  He  tore  up  many  sheets 
before  he  finished  an  epistle  that  in  any 
way  suited  him.  And  it  was  midnight 
when  it  was  sealed  and  despatched  to 
the  letter  box  on  the  corner  by  the  hall 
boy. 

It  read  as  follows: 

Dear  Helen: 

On  the  eve  of  my  departure  from  the  country  for 
a  continued  absence  (perhaps,  indeed,  never  to  re- 
turn) I  address  you  not  to  remind  you  of  the  past 
— ^which  would  of  necessity  be  unpleasant  to  you — 
only  inasmuch  as  such  reminder  may  yield  me  a 
patient  hearing.  I.  indite  this  letter  with  the  sig- 
nal hope  of  benefiting  you  and  yours. 

I  endeavored  today  to  warn  your  father  of  a  seri- 
ous danger  which  I  fear  menaces  his  interests  ;  but 
he  failed  to  take  my  warning  in  the  proper  spirit, 
believing  that  I  was  inspired  by  personal  animus. 
I  beg  of  you  not  to  think  so  unkindly  of  me,  but  to 
weigh  Tvell  what  I  have  to  say  and  act  accordingly, 
if  you  may  not  compel  your  father  to  do  so  himself. 

I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  Captain  de  la 
Casa's  character ;  but  the  business  which  brings 
him  to  New  York  would,  of  necessity,  cause  a  wise 
and  cautious  man  to  watch  him  closely  in  all  deal- 
ings of  a  financial  nature.  Your  father  is  anxious 
to  dispose  of  his  submarine  boat  and  hopes  to  sell 
it  to  the  Revolutionary  Junta  of  Amazonia,  of 
which  De  la  Casa  is  the  head  and  front.  Let  him 
be  tare  he  gets  in  his  possession  the  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  at  stake  before  he  allows  the  junta^ 
or  its  agentj  to  have  the  Neptune.  My  reason  for 
sending  you  this  warning  is  here  appended. 

Then  followed  a  repetition  of  the  dia- 
logue between  the  two  Amazonians  pre- 
viously referred  to.  The  letter  closed 
with  these  words: 

I  would  not  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  in 
this  way  did  I  not  believe  it  my  duty  to  do  so,  as 
well  as  still  feeling  in  all  kindness  towards  one  who 
was  once  so  dear  to  me.  I  should  hesitate  even 
now  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  when  this  letter 
reaches  you  I  shall  be  beyond  an  expression  of 
either  your  gratitude  or  contempt  at  my  forward- 
ness. Therefore,  I  beg  of  you  to  accept  this  infor- 
mation, remembering  that  it  is  my  last  act  in 
leaving  New  York. 

Our  paths  cannot  possibly  cross  again  until  long 
after  my  warning  has  been  proven  true  or  valueless 
beyond  peradventure.  However  it  may  be,  trust 
me  when  I  say  again  it  is  offered  in  the  spirit  of 
friendliness.  Yours  faithfully, 

Garrett  Vose. 

Sudi  is  the  short  sightedness  of  hu- 
manity. Vose  wrote  that  last  paragraph 
without  a  suspicion  that  it  was  in  any 
part  untrue — that  he  and  Helen  Bur- 
l)ank  were  fated  to  meet  again  within  a 
comparatively  short  time  and  imder 
such  wildly  improbable  circumstances 
that  had  it  been  prophesied  him  at  the 
moment  he  wa-s  sealing  his  letter,  he 


would   have   laughed   the   prophet    to 

scorn. 

>it  «  «  * 

The  reporter  boarded  the  steamship 
earlv  in  the  forenoon  of  Saturday  and 
found  the  preparations  for  departure 
seemingly  complete.  The  hatchways, 
however,  were  still  open,  and  no  ship 
goes  to  sea  without  battening  on  her 
hatches. 

The  Good  Fortune  boasted  a  large 
crew,  too,  for  a  steamship  which  was 
practically  a  freighter.  The  cabin  at- 
tendants were  limited  in  number;  but 
there  were  nearly  half  a  hundred  men — 
engineers,  stokers,  deck  hands,  etc. — 
loitering  about  the  forward  deck.  The 
officers  were  all  aboard  also,  and  Vose 
obtained  his  first  look  at  tlie  grizzled  lit- 
tle filibuster,  Captain  Adoniram  Kau- 
dall. 

The  commander  of  the  Good  Fortune 
was  not  an  individual  of  impressive  pres- 
ence— not  at  all.  He  was  rather  under 
the  medium  height  and  a  good  deal 
under  medium  weight.  He  was  nervou.^ 
in  his  motions  and  strutted  when  he 
walked  like  a  prize  game  cock.  But  with 
his  hawklike  beak  and  two  of  the  sharp- 
est eyes  imaginable  peering  out  from 
beneath  heavy  brows,  he  impressed  even 
the  casual  beholder  with  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  man  to  be  taken  seriouslv. 

It  is  told  of  Captain  Kandall  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  mate  of  an 
old  time  packet  ship  (he  is  sixty  year> 
old  if  he  is  a  day  now,  and  the  Liverpool 
packet  had  not  been  ousted  by  the  faster 
ocean  greyhounds  in  his  young  man- 
hood), there  came  aboard  at  New  York 
a  new  hand — a  great,  hulking  Swede 
of  gigantic  stature  and  dwarfed  "in- 
tellect. 

This  seaman  evidently  thought  the 
doughty  little  mate  an  "  easy  mark/' 
for,  as  the  packet  swung  at  anchor  in 
the  lower  bay,  ready  for  sea,  Yon  was 
loafing  about  the  deck  in  the  usual  state 
of  mind  of  a  man  who,  late  the  night 
before,  had  taken  more  than  a  few 
drinks  with  the  shipping  agent  in  Water 
Street  bucket  shops.  Randall  called 
him  to  perform  some  duty. 

"Vait  till  I  lights  me  my  pipe," 
grunted  Yon,  without  stirring. 

Just  what  happened  next  the  big 
Swede  never  rightly  understood.     He 
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weighed  considerably  over  two  hundred 
and  twenty  five  pounds;  the  wiry  little 
mate  possibly  tipped  the  beam  at  a  him- 
dred  and  thirty.  But  Yon  traveled 
across  that  deck  and  went  head  first 
over  the  rail,  propelled  by  the  mate  with 
one  hand  on  his  collar  and  the  other 
gripping  the  slack  of  the  seaman's 
breeches. 

The  Swede  was  fished  out  a  wetter 
and  a  wiser  man,  and  there  wasn't  a 
smarter  one  to  obey  the  little  mate's 
orders  in  the  entire  crew  for  the  remain- 
der of  that  voyage. 

Captain  Randall  was  known  as  one  of 
the  smartest  shipmasters  sailing  from 
the  port  of  New  York,  and  he  was  a 
daredevil  as  well. 

"  I  shan't  forget  the  first  trip  I  ever 
made  with  the  old  man,"  said  the  young 
first  officer  of  the  Good  Fortune,  Pur- 
cell,  to  Vose,  as  thej^  stood  together  at 
the  seaward  rail.  The  two  had  struck 
up  quite  a  friendship  and  the  reporter 
was  beginning  to  like  the  Yankee  sea- 
man immensely.  "  It  was  on  my  first 
voyage  on  a  steam  vessel;  my  imcle  got 
me  a  chance  as  a  petty  officer.  The  craft 
was  the  Nictheroy,  bought  by  the  Bra- 
zilian insurgents,  and  we  had  orders  to 
take  her  into  Rio.  The  old  man  is  a 
stickler  for  orders  and  for  quarter  deck 
etiquette.  He's  peppery  when  a  man 
slips  up  in  his  manners,  now  I  tell  you. 

"  Well,  when  we  arrived  off  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, an  admiral  of  the  Brazilian  navy 
boarded  us  and  ascended  the  bridge  in 
civilian  dress  and  calmly  told  Cap'n 
Randall  that,  as  the  vessel  was  intended 
for  the  Brazilian  government,  he  would 
take  charge  of  her. 

" '  Who  the  blazes  are  youf '  asks  the 
old  man. 

'^  *  I  am  the  admiral,'  replied  the  nin- 
compoop. 

" '  Well,  I  don't  know  ye,  an'  I  don't 
care  to  know  ye,'  roared  the  captain; 
*  but  you  get  off  this  bridge ! ' 

"  The  official  left,  red  as  a  turkey 
cock  and  boiling  with  wrath,  while  we 
young  fellows  stood  around  on  the  broad 
grin.  In  half  an  hour  the  *  jack '  was 
back  in  full  uniform — peaked  hat,  epau- 
lets, sash,  and  all. 

"  ^  I  guess  you  recognize  my  identity 
now,'  says  he,  swelling  out  his  chest. 

"  Cap'n  Randall's  only  reply  was  to 


whirl  on  his  heel,  grab  the  admiral  by 
the  nape  of  his  neck  and  the  seat  of  his 
trousers,  and  run  him  off  the  bridge  in 
the  presence  of  his  entire  staff.  The  old 
man  rushed  him  to  a  stateroom  on  the 
saloon  deck,  threw  him  into  it,  and 
locked  the  door,  remarking  as  he  did 


so: 


fcC  i 


Admiral  or  no  admiral,  I'll  have 
you  understand  I'm  the  captain  of  this 
ship.  I've  got  my  orders,  and  I'm  going 
to  carry  them  out.' 

"  Then  he  invited  the  rest  of  the  gold 
braided  crowd  to  leave  the  ship  and  they 
did.  I  tell  you,  the  old  man  isn't  afraid 
of  man  or  devil,"  added  Purcell,  enthusi- 
astically. 

Besides  Purcell  there  were,  on  the 
Good  Fortune's  official  staff,  a  second 
and  third  mate,  two  engineers,  and  a 
purser  and  steward.  Vose  himself  made 
the  twenty  sixth  passenger,  and  before 
noon  every  member  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany was  aboard. 

Captain  Randall  seemed  in  no  hurry 
to  get  under  way,  however,  and  it  was 
mid  afternoon  before  the  moorings  were 
cast  off. 

Slowly  the  great,  black  hulled  ship 
was  towed  out  into  mid  stream.  There 
were  few  spectators  on  the  wharf  to  see 
her  off,  and  the  passengers  sprinkled 
about  her  decks  looked  really  lonely. 
The  Good  Fortune's  screw  churned  the 
water  slowly;  a  black  cloud  puffed  sud- 
denly from  her  stacks;  then  the  hawser 
was  dragged  on  board  and  the  tug  left 
her. 

The  wharves  and  shipping  receded  as 
the  steamship  gathered  headway.  Vose, 
in  the  stem,  looked  back  at  the  great 
city  and  wondered  when  he  should  see 
it  again. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  SIGHT  OF  MONTAUK. 

Before  the  Good  Fortune  passed  the 
statue  of  Liberty  she  had  developed  a 
surprising  rate  of  speed.  Evidently  her 
engines  were  very  powerful  and  the 
'Klondike  bound  ship  was  destined  to 
make  a  record. 

The  passengers,  as  is  usually  the  case 
for  the  first  few  hours  of  an  ocean  voy- 
age, remained  on  deck  and  eyed  one  an- 
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other  suspiciously.  To  the  ordinary 
Saxon  mind  "  stranger  '^  is  synonymous 
with  "  blackleg  ''  or  "  thief/'  We  are 
very  apt  to  look  suspiciously  upon  any 
person  to  whom  we*  have  not  been  prop- 
erly introduced. 

Therefore  Vose  was  left  alone  bv 
everybody,  Purcell  now  being  on  duty, 
and  at  the  time  he  paid  little  attention 
himself  to  his  fellow  voyagers.  He  was 
more  interested  in  wondering  where  the 
Good  Fortune  would  pick  up  the  balance 
of  her  cargo. 

In  an  hour  they  were  off  Sandy  Hook, 
and  then,  instead  of  keeping  out  to  sea, 
the  steamship's  bow  bore  about  almost 
due  east,  skirting  the  beach  of  Coney 
Island  and  the  great  stretch  of  Long 
Island  shore  bevond. 

None  of  the  other  passengers  at  first 
noticed  the  change  from  the  usual 
course.  But  Vose  whispered  to  himself 
one  word : 

"Montauk!" 

All  through  those  months  preceding 
the  Spanish-American  war,  the  great 
flashing  eye  in  the  lighthouse  at  the 
eastern  extremity'  of  Long  Island  saw 
many  an  expedition  prepare  during  the 
dark  hours  of  the  night  for  its  swift 
dash   southward.     Heavilv  laden   sea- 

■ 

going  tugs,  sometimes  with  huge  light- 
ers in  tow,  would  come  down  by  tlic 
inner  passages  from  the  Connecticut 
and  Kliode  Island  ports — and  even  from 
Boston — to  meet  in  the  broad  sound  be- 
tween Block  Island  and  Montauk  a  swift 
craft  manned  bv  a  crew  who  only 
laughed  at  the  dangers  of  running  the 
Spanish  blockade  of  the  Cuban  coast. 

'  Often  had  El  Cid,  Randall's  old  ship, 
taken  aboard  her  cargo  here,  and  Vose 
was  pretty  sure  the  Good  Fortune  was 
bound  on  a  similar  mission. 

By  and  b}",  however,  the  other  pas- 
sengers began  to  inquire  regarding  the 
coasting  of  Long  Island,  and  then  it  was 
noised  about,  of  that  mysterious  origin 
M^hich  rumor  enjcys,  that  the  Good  For- 
tune was  expecting  to  meet  a  tug  from 
Boston,  or  some  other  port,  with  a  large 
addition  to  the  passenger  list. 

'  Vose  smiled  at  this  and  kept  his  own 
counsel,  preferring  not  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  the  matter;  he  noticed, 
too,  that  Purcell  was  careful  to  avoid 
his  vicinity.     The  mate  evidently  did 


not  care  to  have  awkward   questions 
asked  him. 

At  twilight  they  were  well  up  with 
the  point,  and  rounding  it  a  little  later, 
entered  Block  Island  Sound.  It  was  too 
dark  now  for  the  life  saving  men  upon 
either  shore  to  take  correct  note  of  the 
vessel's  appearance.  In  fact,  the  steam- 
ship's lights  were  hooded,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  her  approach  was  seen  at  all 
from  either  the  Montauk  station  or 
from  that  on  the  west  side  of  New 
Shoreham  (Block  Island),  exactly  be- 
tween which  places,  and  seven  miles 
from  the  sliores,  tlie  filibuster  soon  lay 
quietly  at  anchor. 

The  passengers  were  safely  at  dinner 
now,  and  it  being  the  fairest  of  fair 
weather,  good  appetites  were  the  rule. 
Vose  saw  that  Purcell  held  down  the 
captain's  chair  at  table  *ind  exerted  liini- 
self  to  the  utmost  to  keep  all  hands 
good  tempered.  Few  even  noted  the  fact 
that  the  Good  Fortune  had  come  to 
anchor. 

The  great  saloon  could  scarcely  be 
made  to  look  cozy  with  but  one  table 
set;  but  the  dinner  was  good  and  the 
passengers  began  to  thaw.  The  Leader^ s 
representative  was  placed  beside  one  of 
the  few  women  passcnger^s — Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Serviss ;  her  daughter  sat  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  mother  and  Vose  be- 
came quite  well  acquainted  with  them 
both  before  the  meal  was  over. 

lie  excused  himself  after  dinner, 
however,  when  the  passengers  gathered 
in  more  friendly  groups  (how  a  good 
meal  will  thaw  the  ice  of  modern  so- 
ciety !),  for  he  knew  by  the  trampling  of 
feet  on  the  deck  overhead  and  the  shouts 
of  the  officers  that  something  was  afoot. 

A  fussy  tug,  with  three  red  lanterns 
burning  in  a  string  on  her  flagstaff,  was 
coming  alongside,  and  two  other  lanterns 
trailing  behind  her  betrayed  the  pres- 
ence of  a  couple  of  barges  in  tow.  The 
Good  Fortune's  crew  were  rigging 
tackles  and  slings  and  the  hatches  were 
off  again. 

Vose  knew  better  than  to  get  in  the 
way  and  cause  remark  by  his  curiosity, 
but  he  watched  these  preparations  with 
great  interest  and  amusement.  The 
Good  Fortune  was  getting  her  cargo  of 
contraband  stuff  without  a  single  Xew 
York  newspaper  l)eiTig  the  wiser — and 
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it  is  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  do  any- 
thing without  such  espionage  nowadays. 

It  would  have  pleased  him  vastly  to 
send  his  first  letter  from  here  to  the 
Leader^  relating  the  adventures  of  the 
night,  and  he  canvassed  with  some  seri- 
ousness the  chance  of  bribing  some  fel- 
low on  the  tug  to  take  his  story  ashore ; 
but  it  looked  too  risky.  He  did  not  care 
to  be  put  ashore  himself  along  with  his 
story. 

With  considerable  skill  the  tug 
brought  the  two  barges  alongside  the 
steamship.  It  was  an  exceedingly  calm 
night — a  better  could  scarcely  have  been 
ordered  for  the  business  in  hand.  It  was 
not  cloudy,  but  there  was  no  moon  and 
the  stars  which  flecked  the  sky  seemed 
so  far  away  that  they  shed  little  radi- 
ance upon  the  black  water. 

Darker  shadows  only  faintly  revealed 
the  presence  of  the  shores,  and  here  and 
there,  against  the  background  of  this 
deeper  shadow,-  bright  points  of  fire 
flamed  out,  revealing  the  presence  of  the 
lighthouses — the  revolving  lantern  on 
Montauk,  .that  on  Fisher's  Island  to  the 
north,  with  Watch  Hill  light  beyond, 
and,  farther  to  the  eastward,  the  steady 
glare  of  Point  Judith  light  on  the  Rhode 
Island  shore,  and  thus  around  to  the 
lantern  on  Sand  Point  and  the  beacon 
on  the  breakwater  at  the  enti'ance  to  the 
new  harbor  of  Block  Island. 

These  eyes  of  the  night  had  winked 
])efore  at  just  such  scenes,  and  the  cargo 
came  aboard  merrily  under  the  orders 
of  the  officers,  while  the  crew,  augment- 
ed by  many  men  from  the  lighters,  joked 
and  shouted  at  their  work. 

The  tug  steamed  up  under  the  stern 
of  the  Good  Fortune,  a  ladder  was  slung 
over  the  side,  arid  a  goodly  number  of 
chattering  fellows  came  aboard.  Vose, 
loitering  upon  the  outskirts  of  this 
crowd,  quickly  made  them  out  to  be  a 
party  of  Amazonian  insurgents  who 
were  going  south  with  the  steamship — 
men  who  had  doubtless  left  the  South 
American  republic  "  for  their  health  " 
after  the  abortive  uprising  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  President  Marnelli  was 
doubtless  going  to  have  a  full  fledged  re- 
bellion on  his  hands  this  time. 

The  party  seemed  to  be  under  the 
leadership  of  a  spare,  military  looking 
individual  with  a  grizzled  mustache  of 


fierce  cut  and  closely  cropped  gray  hair. 
He  had  a  commanding  air  about  him, 
and  Vose  saw  that  even  Captain  Randall 
met  this  leader  with  some  deference,  and 
hearing  him  addressed  as  **  Senor 
Rivas,"  the  reporter  recognized  him  as 
De  la  Casa's  companion  on  the  evening 
the  latter  first  crossed  his  path  in  the 
New  York  cafe. 

The  Amazonians  soon  scattered  about' 
the  deck,  many  not  above  laying  hold  of 
the  work  of  hoisting  the  cargo  aboard 
with  the  sailors  and  roustabouts.  j 

These  Spanish  Americans  are  really] 
wonderful  people.  There  is  nothing| 
which  stirs  them  out  of  their  lazy  selves 
CO  thoroughly  as  a  plot  of  this  kind.  It' 
is  little  wonder  that  the  southern  half 
of  our  continent  is  in  such  continual 
political  turmoil.  Liberty — true  politi-* 
cal  and  moral  liberty — is  being  borni 
there  with  much  travail.  ! 

Vose  paced  the  deck,  careful  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  workers,  and 
smoked  his  cigar.  The  other  cabin  pas- 
sengers did  not  appear  at  all.  Once  Pur- 
cell  passed  him  and  favored  the  reporter 
with  a  friendly  grin. 

^^  I  suppose  this  seems  like  old  times 
to  you?  ^'  the  latter  suggested. 

The  mate  winked  knowingly. 

"  It's  a  cinch,"  he  said.  "  No  con- 
founded revenue  boats  to  watch  out  for 
tonight.  It  used  to  cost  the  government 
a  pretty  penny  to  do  the  Spaniards'  dirty 
work  when  we  were  running  our  Cuban 
cargoes.'^  Then  he  added,  before  going 
on :  ^^  You  don't  seem  curious  as  to  the 
destination  of  this  ^  hardware.' " 

^'  I'm  bound  for  the  Klondike,  accord- 
ing to  my  ticket,"  said  Vose  coolly.  *^  I 
haven't  heard  of  any  uprising  there." 

Purcell  laughed.  "  We'll  get  rid  of 
this  stuff  long  before  that,  sir,"  he  said, 
and  passed  along. 

A  little  later  the  reporter  saw  a  ghost- 
ly sail  creeping  up  from  seaward,  and  at 
once  there  was  evidence  of  lively  inter- 
est among  the  group  on  the  steamship's 
bridge.  The  craft  coming  in  could  be 
nothing  larger  than  a  fishing  smack,  but 
she  might  carry  news  of  the  filibustering 
expedition  into  port,  and  the  chance 
seemed  to  worry  Seiior  Rivas  and  his 
confreres. 

Vose  drew  carelesslv  nearer  in  time 

• 

to  hear  Captain  Randall  say: 
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*^  There  ain't  nothing  to  be  feared 
from  that  fellow,  Eivas.  It's  only  some 
sawny  of  a  fisherman  running  in  from 
the  banks/'  Then  he  raised  his  voice 
and  asked :  "  What  do  you  make  her  out 
to  be,  Mr.  Pureell?'' 

"  She's  one  of  those  Block  Island 
double  enders.    Shall  I  hail  her  ?  '* 

But  the  fisherman  saved  him  the 
trouble,  for  he  hailed  the  steamer. 

"Hello,  cap!  want  a  pilot  over 
there?  '^  queried  a  nasal  voice. 

"No;  and  you  know  damn  well  we 
don't,''  bawled  Randall  in  reply. 

"  Ain't  got  anything  to  drink  aboard, 
have  ye?  "  pursued  the  voice  out  of  the 
darkness.  "  We've  been  out  since  yist'r- 
day  an'  aour  liquid  refreshment's  run 
aout.  With  this  breeze  we  ain't  like  to 
see  the  Yaller  Kittens  b'f  ore  morning." 

"  Oh,  you  can  come  aboard,"  growled 
the  steamship  captain.  "Purcell,  you 
get  out  that  ladder  again.  And  tell  the 
steward,  somebody,  to  find  something 
for  them  sculpins  to  drink.  It's  on  us,  I 
suppose." 

The  skipper  of  the  double  ender  (an 
institution  known  to  no  other  fishing 
port  on  the  coast  but  Block  Island  nowa- 
days) and  his  mate  came  over  the  side 
with  much  jollity. 

"  This  looks  like  what  it  useter  be  two 
year  ago,"  remarked  the  islander,  with 
a  chuckle,  to  Purcell.  "  An'  you  fellers 
alius  do  have  good  licker." 

"  See  how  this  suits  you,"  said  the 
mate,  as  the  steward  came  aft  with  a 
tray.  "  That  is,  if  you  chaps  haven't 
lost  your  palates.  I  know  the  kind  of 
poison  they  sell  you  at  the  Yellow  Kit- 
tens— I've  been  there  myself." 

"Say,  cap,"  went  on  the  fisherman, 
confidentially,  as  he  smacked  his  lips 
over  his  glass,  "where's  this  cargo 
bound?  There  ain't  no  war  in  Cuby 
now,  is  there?  Leastways,  my  boy  says 
there  hain't — an'  he  reads  the  papers." 

"  I'll  tell  you  if  you'll  promise  not  to 
tell  a  living  soul,"  said  Purcell,  with 
gravity. 

"I'm  an  ovster  fur  dumbness,"  de- 
clared  the  islander  briskly,  his  eyes 
snapping.     "Where's  she  bound?" 

"  Where  you've  never  been,  my  man, 
and  are  never  likely  to  go,"  replied  the 
mate  tartly,  and  turned  away. 

"Waal,   naow,   yeou   needn't   be    so 
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techy,"  said  the  double  ender's  skipper. 
Then  he  looked  around  and  saw  that  the 
ladder  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  deck 
hands. 

"  Say,  yeou ! "  he  bawled,  "  haow  d' 
yeou  s'pose  we're  goin'  ter  gi%  back  into 
aour  boat?    Think  we  kin  fly?  " 

"I'^ou  wait  a  spell,"  said  Purcell. 
"  'Twon't  hurt  you  to  stay  with  us  a  bit, 
now  that  you're  aboard.  The  wind'U  be 
more  in  your  favor  towards  morning, 
perhaps." 

"  This  'ere's  a  high  handed  outrage!  " 
declared  the  fisherman.  "  It's  piratin' 
— 'r  as  good." 

"Stow  that  jaw  tackle  o'  yours!" 
shouted  Randall  from  the  bridge. 
"  Give  'em  more  licker,  Mr.  Purcell,  if 
they  want  it.  Let  'em  waller  in  it.  But 
they  don't  stir  a  blessed  foot  from  this 
deck  till  the  last  box  is  aboard.  I  know 
these  'longshore  lobsters.  They'd  drink 
our  licker  an'  then  go  into  port  an' 
blather  every  living  thing  they  know — 
an'  some  they  guess  at.  We  may  want 
a  few  minutes'  start  when  we  do  get 
awav  from  here." 

The  visitors'  objections  were  soon 
quenched  in  further  potations,  and 
meanwhile  Vose  had  an  inspiration. 

The  idea  of  writing  a  short  letter  to 
the  Leader  and  sending  it  ashore  again 
occurred  to  him,  and  it  seemed  feasible 
now.  But  he  was  wise  enough  to  say 
nothing  regarding  it  to  the  fishermen 
imtil  it  was  ready  and  they  were  on  the 
point  of  returniug  to  their  own  craft. 

He  went  below,  }ocked  his  stateroom 
door,  and  set  to  worij  on  a  brief  sketch, 
in  rather  a  humorous  vein,  of  the  steam- 
ship's getting  imder  way  and  of  her  la}^- 
ing  to  off  Montauk  for  her  contraband 
cargo.  It  was  not  his  object  to  tell  too 
much,  so  he  carefully  hid  her  destina- 
tion and  wrote  the  story  as  though  he 
was  a  mystified  passenger  bound  solely 
for  the  Klondike  and  with  no  fore 
knowledge  of  the  mystery  which  sur- 
rounded the  expedition. 

This  he  sealed  and  addressed  to  the 
operator  at  the  government  station  on 
Block  Island,  as  the  Western  Union 
matter  has  to  go  over  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau's cable,  which  connects  -the  island 
with  Point  Judith.  Then  he  went  on 
deck  again. 

The  torches  were  still  flaming  in  the 
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hatchways  and  the  men  were  working 
like  niad;  but  the  cargo  was  mostly 
stowed.  It  was  now  past  three  in  the 
morning  and  the  breeze  was  freshening 
with  the  approach  of  dawn. 

Yose  was  only  just  in  season,  for  Ran- 
dall had  given  orders  for  the  fishermen, 
both  more  than  half  drunk,  to  be  heaved 
over  the  side  into  their  own  craft,  which 
lay  with  idly  flapping  sail  in  the  lee  of 
the  great  steamship.  While  Purcell  was 
attending  to  the  rigging  of  the  ladder, 
Vose  found  opportunity  to  speak  with 
the  skipper  of  the  double  ender. 

"  You're  not  too  proud  to  earn  a  ten 
dollar  note,  are  )'ou?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  never  was  yet,  young  man,"  re- 
plied the  skipper,  with  a  solemn  wink. 
"  You  kin  insult  me  with  as  many  of  ^em 
as  you  like." 

"  Then  leave  this  at  the  island  tele- 
graph oflice  and  say  nothing  about  it, 
will  you?  "  and  he  thrust  the  letter  and 
a  bank  note  into  the  brawnv  hands  of 
the  skipper. 

"  Sure !  "  exclaimed  the  fisherman, 
and,  rolling  to  the  rail,  clambered  un- 
steadily down  the  swaying  ladder. 

His  potations  had  been  too  great, 
however,  and  just  as  he  stepped  into  the 
nose  of  his  own  craft,  he  missed  his  foot- 
ing and  dived  backward,  very  gracefull3% 
into  the  choppy  sea.  His  mates  aboard 
the  little  smack  fished  him  out  with  a 
boat  hook,  choking  and  sputtering,  and 
without  consequences  more  serious  than 
his  imbi])ing  of  a  quantity  of  water  cer- 
tainly startling  to  his  system.    His  com- 


panion followed  him  aboard  the  double 
ender  with  greater  care. 

The  old  fellow  saw  Vose  at  the  rail  in 
the  light  of  the  deck  lanterns,  and,  as 
the  smack  got  under  way,  he  shouted  to 
the  reporter; 

"  Don't  you  afear  for  your  telegraf t 
despatch,  cap^n.    I  got  that  all  safe." 

Quite  a  crowd  was  at  the  rail,  laugh- 
ing at  the  old  fellow's  accident,  and 
Sefior  Rivas  among  the  number.  In- 
stantly he  turned  and  saw  Vose's  face, 
and  with  a  wrathful  imprecation  sprang 
towards  him. 

"  Who  are  you,  seiior  ?  "  he  demanded, 
his  black  eyes  snapping.  "  What  have 
you  sent  ashore  by  that  fellow?  " 

"  That  is  my  business,"  responded 
Vose,  recovering  his  presence  of  mind; 
**  and  it  certainly  is  not  yours." 

^' Sanda  Maria!  ^^  ejaculated  the 
Spaniard,  "  it  is  my  affair,  seiior.  I  de- 
mand an  answer !  " 

The  American  simply  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  turned  on  his  heel  with- 
out reply. 

"  Stop  him!  Seize  that  man!  "  cried 
the  excited  revolutionist.  ^^  He  is  a  spy. 
An'  de  boat — de  fisherman,"  he  stam- 
mered, his  English  more  faulty  as  his 
wrath  grew ;  "  he  must  be  brought  back. 
Stop  de  boat !  " 

He  drew  a  long  barreled  pistol  from 
beneath  his  coat  and  flourished  it  over 
the  rail. 

"  Come  back!  Stop  de  boat,  or  I  will 
shoot!  "  he  yelled,  gesticulating  frantic- 
ally at  the  retreating  fishing  smack. 


(To  he  continued,) 
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I  DREAM  a  dream  of  roses 

That  perished  long  ago; 
Of  hyacinths  and  mignonettes. 
Ah,  dream  of  tenderest  regrets! 

Ah,  mom  of  storm  and  snow! 

I  dream  a  dream  of  childhood, 

Though  silvery  my  brow; 
I  still  am  with  the  merry  one, 

A  merry  partner  now; 
Ah,  dream  of  long  forgotten  things! 
Ah,  perished  moths  of  gaudy  wings! 

William  B.  Chisholm. 


A  STAGE  BOX  CONSEQUENCE. 

BY  MATTHEW  WHITE,  JR. 

An  incident  in  the  first  appearance  of  Leslie  Harbcrry.    A  glimpse  into  the  auditorium  from  the 

wings  which  has  far  reaching  and  altogether  unexpected  results. 


LESLIE  was  positive  she  would  never 
be  60  excited  again  in  all  her  life. 
Possibly  her  own  wedding  might  upset 
her  to  the  san^  degree^  but  then  that 
was  an  event  that  would  never  come  to 
her  now.  If  Ralph  McAlpin  had  not  been 
sent  abroad  she  might  perhaps — but 
then,  she  had  taught  herself  to  believe 
that  it  was  unwomanly  to  think  of 
"  might  have  beens  '^  of  this  description. 
Above  all  things,  she  must  keep  her 
mind  clear  of  them  on  this  particular 
night;  so  much  depended  on  her  not 
being  flustered. 

Really,  she  was  a  very  fortunate  girl — 
so  her  friends  told  her  after  they  had  re- 
covered from  the  shock  of  her  taking  up 
the  stage  when  it  became  necessary  that 
she  should  take  up  something.  To  get 
an  opening  under  Davies  with  Charles 
Dale  s  company  for  a  long  season  at  the 
Forrest  was  surely  a  stroke  of  luck  for 
one  who  had  had  no  experience  what- 
ever outside  of  amateur  ranks.  To  be 
sure,  she  was  to  be  merely  a  maid, 
with  only  "  Yes,  madam,"  and  "  Xo, 
madam,"  to  say,  and  her  name  would 
not  be  on  the  program. 

"  But  this  is  a  positive  advantage  to 
you,  Leslie,"  Jack  Gilson  pointed  out  to 
her  consolingly.  "  There  are  only  six 
people  in  the  cast,  and  as  you  are  the 
only  one  who  appears  without  being 
mentioned,  people  are  naturally  going 
to  note  the  circumstance,  remark  upon 
it,  and  wonder  who  vou  are.  I  know 
that's  just  what  I  did  when  I  saw  the 
play  in  London  last  summer." 

"  And  did  you  find  out  who  did  the 
maid  there  ?  "  asked  Leslie  eagerly. 

^*0h — er — no,  I  didn't,"  Jack  was 
constrained  to  confess.  "  But  then,  you 
see,"  he  added  hastily,  "  she  was  a  regu- 
lar muff,  just  a  machine,  don't  you 
know,  with  no  style  about  her." 

"  And  is  that  what  you  look  for  in  a 
maid.   Jack?"   laughed    Sue   Wallace. 


^*  I  hope,  Leslie,  my  dear,  you  are  not 
going  to  try  to  meet  his  expectations  in 
that  respect." 

It  was  Sue  who  went  to  the  theater 
with  Leslie  that  first  night  and  helped 
her  with  her  make  up.  The  cast  was  so 
small  that  even  the  maid  could  have  a 
dressing  room  to  herself,  and  when  the 
call  boy  knocked  on  the  door  and  called 
out  "  Overture,"  Leslie  almost  fancied 
she  was  a  great  star. 

"You  are  sure  the  boys  won't  at- 
tempt to  applaud  when  I  come  on,"  she 
said  to  Sue.  "  It  would  be  awful  for  me 
if  they  should." 

*^  Oil,  Jack  was  only  teasing  you." 

Presently  the  sound  of  applause 
reached  the  girls. 

"  That's  for  Mr.  Dale's  entrance,"  ex- 
plained Leslie.  "Do  you  know.  Sue, 
I'm  afraid  of  him?  He's  kind  to  me  and 
all  that,  but  he's  so  grave  and  dignified, 
I  imagine  he  can  be  terrible  to  any  one 
who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  annoy  him.^' 

"But  you  liave  no  scenes  with  him, 
have  you  ?  " 

"No,  thank  goodness.  Mine  are  all 
with  Miss  Weston,  and  she's  charming. 
Doesn't  it  seem  strange,  Sue,  to  be  in 
this  quiet,  cozy  little  place,  and  then 
think  that  in  a  few  minutes  and  by  tak- 
ing only  a  few  steps  I  will  be  facing  all 
those  people?  "  -- 

"Don't  think  of  them,  Leslie.  Act 
exactly  as  if  they  weren't  there." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  a  bit  nervous.  My 
part  is  such  a  tiny  one,  it  would  be 
absurd  if  I  was.  I  must  go  down  and 
watch  for  my  cue  now.  Wish  me  luck, 
dear." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  ordeal  was 
over,  and  Leslie  was  back  in  the  dressing 
room,  telling  Sue  that  it  was  nothing 
like  as  terrible  as  she  had  supposed  it 
would  be. 

"You  see,"  she  explained,  "I  acted 
on  your  advice  and  made  up  my  mind  to 
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regard  the  footlights  as  a  blank  wall  that 
screened  everybody  away  from  me.  I'm 
80  glad  that  first  plunge  is  over.  But  I 
must  hurry  back  now;  my  next  cue  is 
nearly  due.'' 

As  she  crossed  behind  the  back  drop 
she  came  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Davies, 
who  gave  her  a  reassuring  smile,  which 
was  very  cheering  to  a  novice. 

"  Here  is  your  tea  table,  Miss  JHar- 
berry,"  said  the  property  man.  "You 
remember  where  you  are  to  place  it?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  thank  you.  It's  nearly 
time,  isn't  it  ?  '' 

"  You  have  three  or  four  minutes 
more.  Stand  just  here,  miss,"  and  the 
man  indicated  a  spot  in  the  wings  where 
she  could  look  on  the  scene  without  ex- 
posing herself  to  the  view  of  the  audi- 
ence. 

Leslie  took  up  her  station  there,  and 
once  actually  pinched  herself  in  the  ef- 
fort to  realize  that  she  was  really  behind 
the  scenes  in  a  New  York  theater,  taking 
part  in  the  performance  of  a  play  that 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  features  of 
the  season.  Then  her  eyes  wandered 
from  the  action  for  an  instant  and 
rested  on  the  opposite  stage  box,  just 
visible.  It  was  empty  now,  but  Leslie 
had  a  vivid  recollection  of  when  she  had 
last  sat  in  it  and  of  who  was  in  the 
party. 

"  If  any  one  had  told  me  then,"  she 
reflected,  "  that  I  would  be " 

The  thread  of  her  thoughts  was 
snapped  abruptly,  a  set  expre^t^sion  came 
into  her  gaze,  and  she  put  out  one  hand 
gropingly  as  though  to  steady  herself. 

The  occupants  of  the  box  had  arrived. 
There  were  only  three  of  them,  two  men 
and  a  woman,  and  one  of  the  men  was 
Ealph  McAlpin,  whom  Leslie  imagined 
to  be  three  thousand  miles  away.  The 
shock  of  the  surprise  was  over  in  an  in- 
stant, but  nevertheless  Leslie  could  only 
bring  her  mind  back  to  her  work  with 
an  effort. 

There  was  her  cue  now,  and  "I 
wonder  if  he  will  recognize  me?^^  she 
asked  herself,  as  she  picked  up  the  tea 
table  and  made  her  entrance. 

She  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  face  the 
box  in  going  on,  and  as  she  came  into 
the  glare  of  the  footlights,  she  saw  Ralph 
start  and  then  whisper  something  to  his 
companion.    Leslie  felt  the  color  rush 


up  to  mingle  wath  the  grease  paint  on 
her  cheeks.  She  set  the  table  down 
with  all  speed,  and  hurried  back  to  the 
shelter  of  the  wings. 

"I'm  through  now,"  she  announced 
when  she  reached  her  room,  "and  I 
want  to  get  away  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Let  me  see,  Sue;  what  doJ  put  on  first 
to  get  this  stuff  of!  my  face  ?  " 

"  Here,  leave  it  to  me,  child.  You 
are  all  worn  out  with  excitement." 

Sue  worked  quickly,  and  the  curtain 
was  just  going  down  on  the  first  act  as 
the  two  stepped  out  on  the  iron  stairway 
leading  to  the  stage.  They  heard  the 
applause,  but  presently  a  burst  of 
laughter  mingled  with  it.  The  curtain 
went  up  on  a  call,  and  then  the  laughter 
broke  out  afresh. 

"  That's  strange,"  exclaimed  Leslie, 
pausing  in  her  descent  of  the  stairs;  "  I 
don't  understand  it." 

The  next  moment  Mr.  Dale's  voice 
rang  out  angrily. 

"  Where  is  that  girl  ?  Send  her  to  me 
instantly,"  and  in  another  moment 
Leslie's  heart  was  caused  to  stand  still 
by  hearing  the  cry  passed  from  one  to 
another  jubt  below  them:  "Miss  Har- 
berry?  Has  she  gone  home  yet?  Mr. 
Dale  wants  to  see  her  at  once." 

Leslie's  heart  went  down  into  her 
boots.  She  clutched  Sue  with  the  grip 
of  despair. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  I  have  done?  " 
she  whispered.  "I  cannot  think  what 
it  can  be." 

And  at  that  moment  the  two  reached 
the  foot  of  the  stairway  and  came  face  to 
face  with  the  star. 

"  iliss  Harberry,"  he  began  at  once, 
I  am  excessively  annoyed.  Were  you 
not  instructed  where  to  place  that  tea 
table  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Leslie  faintly. 
"And  I  did  it  just  as  I  did  at  re- 
hearsals." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,''  retorted  Mr. 
Dale;  "you  could  not  have  done  it  in 
precisely  the  same  way  or  the  accident 
would  not  have  happened." 

"  Accident  ?  "  exclaimed  Leslie.  "  I 
did  not  have  any  accident." 

"  There  are  the  evidences  of  it,"  and 
Mr.  Dale  waved  his  hand  towards  a  mass 
of  broken  china  which  a  stage  hand  just 
then  carried  past  them. 
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'^But  I  didn't  upset  anything,  sir. 
Everything  was  all  right  when  I  left  the 
stage.  I  don't  understand  how  I 
could '' 

"  Oh,  tell  her  what  she's  done, 
I  Ir.n ter,"  snapped  out  the  actor  as  he 
} :  .xd  on  to  his  room. 

Leslie  looked  at  the  stage  manager, 
btill  mystified. 

"  It  was  the  curtain.  Hiss  Harberry, 
he  told  her.  ^^  You  had  placed  the  table 
too  far  out,  and  when  the  curtain  came 
down,  it  caught  the  edge  and  tipped  it 
over.  That  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad 
if  Mr.  Dale  hadn't  been  discovered  in- 
specting the  damage  when  it  went  up 
again  on  the  call.  The  people  laughed 
and  Mr.  Dale  was  furious.  He  consid- 
ers it  an  affront,  to  his  dignity.'' 

"  And  blames  the  poor  little  maid  for 
it  all,"  put  in  Sue  indignantly.  "  Why 
doesn't  the  man  who  managed  the  cur- 
tain come  in  for  a  share  ?  " 

"Hush,  Sue.  That's  Mr.  Hunter,'^ 
Leslie  whispered. 

''  Then,  he's  heard  the  truth  about  it,'* 
Sue  maintained.  "  Come,  you  must  get 
home  at  once.  What!  Somebody  else 
wants  to  see  Miss  Harberry?"  as  they 
approached  the  stage  door. 

'^Yes,  miss,"  said  the  doorkeeper, 
"  but  I  told  him  we'd  have  no  Johnnies 
here.  He  said  he'd  stand  across  the 
street  till  she  came  out  and ^" 

"  Oh,  Sue,  it's  Ralph,"  cried  Leslie. 
*•'  I  saw  him  in  a  box  and — and  that's 
why  I  put  the  table  down  in  the  wrong 
place,  1  suppose." 

"Ralph?  Ralph  who?"  repeated 
Sue.  "  Surely  not  Ralph  McAlpin.  I 
thought  he  was  settled  in  business  in 
England." 

"  So  did  I,  but  he  must  have  come 


back  unexpectedly.  And — ^and  I  rather 
think  he  is  married.  There  was  a  lady 
vrith  him  and  she  had  his  arm  when  they 
came  in.'* 

"Xonsense,**  exclaimed  the  far 
sighted  Sue.  "  If  he  was  married  you 
don't  suppose  he'd  come  poking  about 
stage  doors  to  find  out  the  address  of  a 
girl  he  used  to  know,  do  you?  " 

"^laybe  it  isn't  he,  then,  after  all," 
faltered  Leslie.  "  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Dale 
will  ever  forgive  me  for  that  slip.  It 
wa^such  a  little  thing  that " 

Leslie  never  finished  the  sentence,  for 
at  this  point  in  it  they  reached  the  side- 
walk, and  in  two  bounds  young  McAlpin 
was  at  her  side. 

"  Leslie  Harberry !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  What  does  this  mean  ?  You  on  the 
stage  ?  " 

"  For  the  first  and  last  time,  I  am 
afraid.  Yon  see,  I  made  an  awful  mis- 
take. Mr.  Dale  is  fearfully  annoyed,  and 
— and,  you  are  surely  not  coming  home 
with  me  ?  You  will  miss  the  rest  of  the 
play,  and  there  is  your  wife  waiting  for 
you  in  the  box." 

"  My  what  ?  "  fairly  roared  the  other. 
"  Why,  that's  the  best  yet.  She's  my 
stepmother,  and  I  want  you  to  meet 
her,  Leslie.  She's  a  glorious  exception 
to  the  rule." 

There  was  much  other  talk  that 
night,  to  all  of  which  Sue  Wallace  was 
by  no  means  a  listener.  And  as  a  result 
of  some  of  it,  Leslie  never  had  the 
chance  to  put  that  tea  table  in  the 
pro})er  place,  for  she  was  persuaded  to 
hand  in  her  resignation  to  Mr.  Davies 
the  following  day.  And  her  next  en- 
gagement had  more  of  a  circusy  than  a 
theatrical  flavor.  At  any  rate,  a  ring 
played  a  prominent  part  in  it. 


IN   DEGREE. 

Sweet  are  the  songs  that  are  sung, 
But  the  unsung  songs  are  sweeter. 

For  the  depth  of  the  poet's  soul 
Outstretches  the  bounds  of  meter. 

Warm  are  the  words  of  love, 
But  wanner  the  heart  of  the  wooer. 

Friendship  may  hold  for  truth, 
But  the  soul  of  love  is  truer. 


Maude  Mereditlu 


DEATH  OR  dishonor; 

BY   SEWARD  W.  HOPKINS. 

A  business  trip  that  involved  not  only  deadly  peril,  but  torture  as  weH.  The  harrowing 
experiences  of  two  men  from  New  York  who  were  considered  inimical  to  the  welfare 
of  Brazilian  laborers. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

Bob  Evens  and  Waiter  Howard  are  sent  by  the  North  and  South  American  Trading  Company  to  buy 
rubber  lands  in  the  forests  of  Brazil.  The  natives,  fearing  the  introduction  of  labor  saving  devices,  im- 
ported from  the  United  States,  will  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  livelihood,  organize  themselves  into 
resistance.  At  their  head. is  one  Silva,  who,  journeying  to  Para  on  the  same  steamer  with  Evens  and 
Howard,  at  first  pretends  to  be  their  friend,  but  after  they  have  entered  the  forest  on  their  quest,  cause.s 
them  to  be  set  upon  by  his  men  and  brought  to  his  plantation.  Here  he  holds  them  in  captivity  until  they 
shall  consent  to  write  him  an  order  on  the  Bank  of  Para  for  two  million  milreis — about  one  million  dollars. 
This  they  refuse  to  do,  whereupon  Silva  begins  the  attempt  to  starve  them  into  submission.  But,  antici< 
pating  some  such  move  on  his  part,  they  have  concealed  portions  of  the  food  passed  in  to  them  from  time 
to  time,  and  meanwhile  have  worked  away  at  removing  the  adobes  forming  one  of  the  walls  of  their 
prison  house.  A  sufficiently  large  opening  having  finally  been  made,  Howard  wriggles  through  first  into 
the  unknown  region  beyond.  Evens  hears  a  cry  of  alarm,  and  then  there  is  silence.  And  Evens  can 
obtain  no  answer  to  his  repeated  calls. 


CHAPTER  A  I. 

A  BRAVE    SHOW   OF   ARMS. 

FOB  the  lirst  time  in  his  life  Bob 
Evens  felt  the  real  sensation  of  ter- 
ror. The  element  of  mystery,  entering 
80  completely  into  Howard's  disappear- 
ance, and  the  need  of  absolute  caution 
because  of  the  wakeful  guard  outside, 
combined  to  give  him  a  cold  chill  of 
apprehension. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  courage.  He  would  at  any 
time  tackle  an  enemy  or  seemingly  in- 
surmountable obstacles  and  glory  in  the 
difficulties  of  his  task  to  overcome  all. 
But  peering  into  a  black,  unfathomable 
hole,  and  listening  for  some  sound  to 
show  the  whereabouts  of  a  comrade  who 
had  been  suddenly  swallowed  up,  was 
not  calculated  to  calm  his  already  well 
tried  nerves.  Nevertheless,  Evens  was 
not  the  man  to  desert  a  companion,  no 
matter  what  danger  lay  in  his  path.  He 
])repared  to  ascertain  for  himself  what 
lay  beyond  that  wall. 

First,  however,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  he  stepped  lightly  to  the  win- 


dow to  see  if  any  sound  had  disturbed 
the  guard.  Evidently  the  negro  wa^ 
oblivious  of  what  was  going  on  inside 
the  prison.  His  strong  breathing  came 
in  a  whispering  sound  to  Evens,  and 
the  American  went  softly  back  to  the 
hole  in  the  wall. 

He  called  again  with  his  head  well 
through  the  opening  to  prevent  the 
sound  reaching  the  window,  but  waited 
in  vain  for  a  reply. 

He  then  carefully  worked  his  body 
half  way  through  the  opening,  and  felt 
all  around  inside  with  liis  hands.  They 
came  in  contact  with  nothing  except  tho 
cold,  bare  blocks  of  adobe  of  the  wall 
itself. 

It  puzzled  him,  though,  to  find  that  in 
reaching  down  he  could  not  feel  any- 
thing like  a  floor.  It  seemed  as  if  How- 
ard had  been  precipitated  into  a  ])ot- 
tomless  pit  of  inky  blackness. 

But  he  was  in  there,  somewhere,  and 
Evens  was  going  to  find  him. 

He  backed  carefully  out  of  the  open- 
ing, reversed  his  position,  and  began  to 
back  in  again.  Going  legs  foremost,  and 
letting  his  feet  drop  down,  he  clung  to 
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the  edge  of  the  opening  until  he  stood 
on  what  seemed  an  earthen  floor.  It 
was  two  OP  three  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  stone  floor  of  the  room  he  had  just 
left. 

But  even  now  he  realized  the  need  of 
exceeding  care,  for  Howard  had  stood 
on  that  same  floor,  and  Howard  was 
gone. 

He  felt  a  current  of  cool,  damp  air 
laden  with  a  musty  odor,  seemingly  red- 
olent of  past  ages. 

Clinging  as  best  he  could  to  the  wall, 
he  thrust  out  one  foot  and  then  the 
other,  and  the  left  one  came  suddenly  to 
what  seemed  to  be  the  end  of  the  floor. 
He  was  standing  on  a  narrow  shelf  of 
earth. 

Again  getting  close  to  the  wall,  he 
lighted  a  match,  and  shaded  it  with  his 
hands  to  prevent  the  current  of  air  from 
extinguishing  it.  With  this  poor,  flick- 
ering light  he  knelt  down  to  examine 
his  surroundings. 

He  found  that  he  was  on  a  narrow 
ledge  that  ran  apparently  all  the  way 
round  the  apartment,  which  was  a  small, 
round  room.  The  center  of  the  room 
seemed  to  be  a  deep  well. 

Leaning  over  this,  he  tried  to  peer 
into  the  darkness.    Then  he  called : 

"Walt!  Walt!  Are  you  down 
there?" 

He  listened  with  strained  ears  and 
beating  heart.  He  thought  he  heard  a 
groan  coming  up  from  the  gruesome 
depths. 

Lighting  fresh  matches,  he  crept 
around  the  ledge,  examining  the  edge  of 
it,  and  the  walls  of  the  room  as  well. 

So  far  as  ho  could  determine, the  place 
was  sealed.  There  was  no  apparent 
opening  anywhere,  except  in  the  bottom. 
And  how  deep  this  was  he  could  not  tell. 

He  found,  though,  after  going  half 
way  round,  that  there  was  an  iron  door 
in  the  wall,  which,  to  judge  from  the 
feeling  of  it,  had  not  been  used  for  ages. 

Taking  the  door  as  the  basis  of  his 
reasoning,  he  moved  across  the  ledge  to 
see  what  might  be  opposite  to  it. 

"  It  is  certain,"  he  told  himself,  "  that 
that  door  was  for  a  purpose.  It  was  not 
put  there  for  people  merely  to  come  and 
see  this  well.  It  must  have  led  to  some- 
thing." 

Presently  he  found  an  iron  railing, 


evidently  the  guard  to  a  flight  of  stairs. 
In  a  moment  he  had  found  the  stairs. 

"  This  is  strange,"  he  said.  "  Some 
former  dweller  in  this  place  must  have 
had  secret  communication  with  the 
lower  regions.  I'll  go  down  and  see  what 
is  there,  any  way." 

He  placed  one  foot  on  the  topmost 
step  and  grasped  the  iron  rail. 

Slowly  and  carefully,  step  by  step, 
he  descended.  He  found  that  the  old 
stairway  ran  spirally  around  the  well. 
The  railing  prevented  a  person  ascend- 
ing or  descending  from  falling.  But 
there  was  nothing  to  protect  an  igno- 
rant one  from  pitching  headlong  down 
through  the  center.  He  reasoned  at 
once  that  this  had  been  Howard's  fate. 

As  Evens  got  lower  and  lower  down 
into  that  cold  and  dismal  place,  he  heard 
a  sound  as  of  a  man  groaning  or  trying 
to  speak. 

He  had  gone  three  times  around  the 
well,  and  liad  descended  about  forty 
steps,  when  he  touched,  with  his  foot, 
the  body  of  a  man. 

''  Is  that  you,  Walt?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  came  the  feeble  answer,  ac- 
companied by  a  groan. 

Evens  immediately  lighted  another 
match.  By  its  weird  and  flickering  light 
he  saw  Howard  lying  on  a  stone  floor, 
bruised,  and  slightly  bleeding,  but  not 
apparently  severely  wounded.  He  had 
been  stunned  by  his  head  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  stairs  as  he  fell. 

'^  If  I  only  had  a  decent  light !  "  mut- 
tered Evens.  "  How  am  I  going  to  give 
him  any  attention,  and  see  what  sort  of 
hole  this  is?" 

As  he  stood  there  pondering,  a 
thought  struck  him,  and  he  tore  off  his 
coat.  His  vest  followed,  and  then  he 
peeled  ofl'  his  linen  shirt. 

"  Well,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  re- 
sumed his  coat  and  vest,  "  it  will  make  a 
thundering  smoke,  and  probably  an 
odor.  But  it  will  give  me  a  little  light 
for  a  minute." 

He  rolled  the  shirt  into  a  ball  and  set 
fire  to  it. 

The  linen  was  somewhat  moist  with 
perspiration,  and  smoldered  excessively. 
But  as  he  fanned  the  little  flame  with  his 
breath,  it  grew  until  it  was  able  to  main- 
tain itself  and  dry  out  and  burn  the 
whole  shirt. 
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Thi8  singular  light  enabled  him  to 
see  the  entire  apartment.  He  found 
that  on  all  sides  but  one  the  well  was 
the  same  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  top. 
On  one  side,  however,  there  was  a  small 
iron  door.  This  was  not  bolted,  and 
Evens  shoved  it  open. 

He  found  that  it  had  bolts  on  the 
inner  side,  showing  that  the  place  to 
which  it  led  had  been  used  by  some  one 
who  sought  security  or  secrecy. 

The  light  from  the  slowly  burning 
linen  was  still  sufficient  for  him  to  see 
that  beyond  the  door  was  a  chamber  evi- 
dently hollowed  in  rock  or  dug  out  of 
the  earth. 

'  He  ran  in  and  peered  around.  There 
was  no  other  entrance  or  exit.  It  was  a 
small,  irregular  apartment,  and  Evens 
found,  when  he  got  inside,  that  its  sides 
were  solid  rock  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
top,  where  they  had  been  pieced  out 
with  masonry. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  place  to 
determine  what  its  former  purpose 
might  have  been,  nor  the  nature  of  its 
use.  It  was  bare  of  furniture.  It  might 
have  been  a  treasure  house  or  a  prison, 
so  far  as  appearances  went.  But  the 
bolts  were  inside,  and  so  could  not  se- 
cure a  captive. 

Howard  needed  attention,  and  Evens 
postponed  further  investigation. 

His  fire  was  now  dying  away,  and  by 
its  last  flickers  he  dragged  Howard  into 
the  room.  He  laid  the  suffering  man 
on  the  hard  floor,  once  more  took  off 
his  coat,  and  made  a  pillow  of  it  for 
Howard's  head. 

''Are  you  much  hurt,  Walt?'*  he 
asked  tenderly. 

'*  No,  I  think — ^not,'*  replied  Howard. 
''I  fell  and  struck  something  that 
knocked  the  senses  out  of  me.  I  thought 
I  was  gone." 

Evens  did  not  feel  sure  that  they 
were  not  both  "  gone,"  but  he  said  noth- 
ing. He  made  his  comrade  as  comfort- 
able as  possible,  searched  for  broken 
bones,  and,  finding  none,  felt  distinctly 
relieved. 

"  I'll  soon  fix  you,"  he  said.  ''  There 
is  wine  up  stairs." 

*'  Don't  go,"  Howard  cautioned  him. 
"  You  might  get  caught." 

"No,  I'll  be  careful,"  said  Evens. 
"  It  isn't  daylight  yet.    The  negro  will 
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not  bother  to  look  in  till  he  can  see 
something." 

"  Well,  old  man,  take  care  of  your- 
self," said  "Howard. 

It  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  reenter 
that  dungeon  room,  but  Evens  knew 
that  the  wine  would  revive  Howard. 
And,  furthermore,  there  were  still  sev- 
eral cakes  left  of  their  store,  and  he  did 
not  know  how  long  they  would  be  in  thi 
subterranean  chamber. 

He  boldly  remounted  the  stairs,  and 
crept  through  the  opening  in  the  wall. 
Having  recovered  the  wine  and  cakes, 
he  crept  back  again. 

Depositing  these  on  a  ledge,  he  man- 
aged after  hard  work  to  drag  the  pile 
of  skins  over  against  the  wall  to  conceal 
the  opening.         ^ 

''I  think,"  he  said  with  a  chuckle, 
"  that  our  friends  will  be  somewhat  puz- 
zled to  account  for  our  disappearance." 

With  his  wine  and  cakes  he  returned 
to  Howard,  and  gave  him  a  reviving 
drink. 

"Ah!"  sighed  Howard.  "That's 
better.  It's  something  to  have  a  brave 
companion  like  you.  Bob." 

"  Nonsense.  Don't  I  want  some  my- 
self?" replied  Evens. 

The  chamber  was  as  dark  as  total 
blackness  could  be.  When  Howard  had 
been  made  as  comfortable  as  the  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  Evens  once  mote 
endeavored,  with  the  aid  of  matches,  to 
ascertain  what  manner  of  place  they 
were  in. 

Howard  followed  him  with  his  eyes  as 
he  lit  one  match  after  another  and  went 
slowly  around  the  place  examining  the 
walls. 

"  I  can't  imagine  what  sort  of  concern 
this  is,"  he  said.  "  It  must  be  a  portion 
of  some  underground  system  of  com- 
munication, most  of  which  is  now  de- 
stroyed. Perhaps  this  is  older  than  the 
building.  In  rebuilding,  or  adding  a 
portion,  ^ome  connecting  passages 
might  have  been  filled  up.  Anyhow, 
there  is  no  way  to  get  out  of  here." 

"  Then,  we  are  really  no  better  off 
after  our  work  than  before,"  rejoined 
Howard  with  a  groan.  "It  is  more 
likely  that  we  are  worse  off." 

"We  could  not  well  be  any  the 
worse,"  said  Evens.  "  We  shall  at  least 
have  the  pleasure  of  mystifpng  Silva." 
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As  he  spoke  his  foot  kicked  something 
that  made  a  metallic  sound  as  it  slid 
over  the  stone  floor. 

**Well,  I  declare!  We  have  found 
something!  **  he  exclaimed, 

*^What?''  asked  Howard,  trying  in 
his  eagerness  to  sit  up. 

^  An  old  sword/*  cried  Evens  delight- 
edly.   ^  We  have  a  weapon,  at  least." 

"  To  attack  more  stone  walls?  *'  asked 
Howard. 

"YouVe  a  sick  man,*'  said  Evens. 
''You  can't  think.  You  rest  and  let 
me  puzzle  this  thing  out.  I  am  filled 
with  renewed  courage.  We  shall  get 
out  of  here,  never  fear.'* 

Howard  smiled  grimly,  feeling  a  lit- 
tle of  the  courage  inspired  by  BoVs  con- 
fidence. 

Evens  brought  the  old  sword  and  laid 
it  down  by  the  side  of  Howard,  and  re- 
sumed his  investigations. 

**  Think  I'd  better  keep  an  eye  on  the 
floor,"  he  said.  "  Might  find  a  Gatling 
gun  yet." 

"I  can't  stand  this.  I'm  going  to 
look,  too,"  said  Howard,  getting  on  his 
feet. 

"  Say,  see  here ! "  broke  in  Evens. 
''You're  supposed  to  be  disabled  and 
out  of  commission." 

"No,  I'm  all  right.  My  head  got  a 
bad  knock,  that's  all." 

Howard  had  matches  also  and  began 
searching. 

"  Bob !  Look  here !  Do  I  seem  dan- 
gerous?" he  asked  suddenly  with  a 
laugh. 

Evens  turned.  He  saw  Howard  aim- 
ing at  him  with  some  kind  of  a  gun.  It 
was  one  of  the  oldest  shooting  machines 
the  world  has  seen.  It  had  a  broad  muz- 
zle^ and  the  stock,  firing  breech,  and 
all,  seemed  much  like  an  old  Portuguese 
arquebus. 

It  was  rusted  with  age  and  perfectly 
useless.  Of  course,  there  was  no  way  to 
obtain  powder  even  if  the  thing  had 
been  worthy. 

Evens  gave  a  shout  of  laughter. 

"  This  might  have  been  the  tomb  of 
an  old  warrior,  buried  with  his  arms," 
he  said. 

"Yes,"  assented  Howard  with  a 
grunt,  "  only  nowadays  they  don't  lock 
a  tomb  on  the  inside." 

"  Well,  what  was  it,  then  ?  " 


"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Let's  call  it  sim- 
ply a  mystery  and  let  it  go  at  that.  If 
there  was  ever  another  way  out  it  is  de- 
stroyed now,  and  the  knowledge  would 
do  us  no  good." 

"Sit  down  and  rest,"  suggested 
Evens.  "Let  me  set  my  ponderous 
brain  to  work.  We  will  get  out  of  here, 
and  I'll  bet  on  it." 

Howard  sat  down  on  the  stone  floor, 
using  Bob's  coat  to  lessen  the  discom- 
fort and  dampness  of  the  hard  surface. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  remarked,  "  I  felt 
when  I  fell  down  that  hole  as  if  I  was 
bound  for  the  center  of  the  earth  and 
was  striking  every  way  station  on  the 
road?" 

"  This  is  hardly  the  center,  but  it  is 
some  distance  from  the  surface,"  replied 
Evens  with  a  laugh. 

It  did  him  good  to  hear  Howard  joke. 
They  were  silent  now  for  a  time,  How- 
ard busying  himself  wiping  the  blood 
from  his  face,  and  Evens  thinking  hard 
on  the  problem  of  how  to  get  out  of  the 
scrape  they  were  in. 

After  a  few  minutes  Howard  said: 

"This  must  have  been  a  fort  ages 
ago.  That's  how  these  weapons  came  to 
be  left  in  here." 

Evens  nodded  in  the  dark,  but  made 
no  reply. 

"  Hey !  Are  you  there  ?  "  asked 
Howard. 

"  I  am.  And  I'm  not  going  to  stay 
long,  either.  Are  you  good  for  a  stiff 
fight?" 

"  I  can  tackle  it,  if  there  is  any  use. 
I  don't  know  how  long  I  will  last." 

"  I've  got  an  idea." 

"  Let's  have  it." 

"  Listen.  It  must  now  be  about  day- 
break. The  negro  guard  will  look  in 
through  the  window.  He  will  run  and 
tell  Silva  that  we  have  escaped.  Silva 
will  come  and  look  in  the  window.  Not 
seeing  us,  he  will  go  round,  open  the 
door,  and  examine  the  room." 

"That's  certain,"  said  Howard. 
"  And  close  the  opening  when  he  finds 
it,  and  then  we  shall  surely  starve." 

"  Not  if  my  plan  works.  We  will  be 
there  at  the  hole  and  attack  him.  The 
door  will  be  open.  Out  we  go  with  sword 
and  gun.  The  negroes  won't  know 
whether  the  old  things  are  useful  or 
not." 
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^'It  sounds  absurd/^  said  Howard, 
^^but  I  don't  see  anything  better  in 
sight.  The  sword  is  the  better  of  the 
two.  You  take  that  as  you  haven't  had 
your  head  caved  in.  I'll  take  the  old 
blunderbuss  and  look  fierce.  I  think  I 
can  do  that  without  trying.  My  face  is 
cut  up  and  bloody." 

"  It's  our  only  chance;"  added  Evens. 
"  Come  on  before  it  is  too  late." 

Howard  got  up  and  Evens  put  on  his 
coat.  Then,  with  the  old  Portuguese 
sword  in  one  hand  and  a  flickering 
match  in  the  other,  he  led  the  way  to 
the  stairs. 

Howard  followed,  carrying  the  old 
arquebus  as  if  it  had  been  Sevres  ware. 
In  fact,  it  was  about  as  breakable. 
V  They  climbed  the  spiral  stairs,  and 
found  the  opening.  No  light  came 
through  it,  and  no  sound  reached  them. 

"We  are  in  time,"  said  Evens. 
"  They  have  not  discovered  this  hole." 

They  crouched  on  the  narrow  ledge, 
down  by  the  hole  in  the  wall,  waiting 
and  listening. 

For  a  time  all  was  still  as  the  grave. 
Then  they  heard  a  confused  murmur. 
Next  the  skins  were  hastily  dragged 
away  from  the  hole.v 

An  exclamation  from  a  man  in  the 
room  followed.  There  was  light  enough 
for  the  Americans  to  see  that  the  two 
naked  feet  at  the  opening  belonged  to  a 
negro.  A  hasty  glance  inside  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  was  alone. 

Evens  quickly  reached  through  the 
opening,  grasped  the  naked  ankles,  and 
with  a  quick,  powerful  movement  jerked 
them  towards  the  wall.  The  negro  fell 
to  the  floor  with  a  loud  yell  of  terror. 

In  another  moment,  before  the  ter- 
rified and  surprised  wretch  had  recov- 
ered his  breath.  Evens  had  crawled 
through  the  opening,  over  the  prostrate 
black,  and  had  the  point  of  the  rusty 
sword  at  the  negro's  throat. 

"Mercy!"  gasped  the  fellow,  imag- 
ining his  end  to  be  near,  and  not  at  all 
understanding  the  manner  of  it. 

"  I'll  kill  you  if  you  make  a  noise,'* 
said  Evens. 

The  negro  lay  on  the  floor  gazing  up 
at  Evens  with  eyes  that  stuck  out  of  his 
head  from  fear,  and  his  chattering  teeth 
did  not  permit  him  to  make  the  sound 
that  would  have  brought  his  end. 


But  his  former  shout  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  others,  and  Evens  heard 
the  patter  of  bare  feet.  He  turned 
towards  the  door,  now  standing  open, 
and  saw  another  huge  negro  enter, 
armed  with  a  long  knife,  more  deadly 
than  Evens'  rusty  sword. 

The  newcomer  uttered  a  howl  of  rage 
as  he  saw  the  position  of  the  other 
negro,  and  with  the  cry,  "Senor! 
Seiior  Silval"  made  a  leap  towards 
Evens. 

The  next  moment  Evens  saw  him 
stop.  His  jaws  fell  apart,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  abject  terror  appeared  on 
his  face.  He  was  not  looking  at  Evens, 
but  at  the  muzzle  of  an  old  and  utterly 
worthless  arquebus  that  was  aimed  di- 
rectly at  him,  directed  by  the  firm  hands 
and  steely  eyes  of  a  man  with  a  blood 
stained  face,  who  was  half  in  that  room 
and  half  out  of  sight  in  a  hole  in  the 
wall. 

"Drop   that   knife,"    said   Howard, 

or  I'll  blow  your  head  off." 

"Mercy,  senor!  "  cried  this  fellow,  as 
the  other  had  done. 

"Drop  the  knife  1'* 

The  knife  clanged  on  the  floor. 

"  Hold  up  your  hands!  " 

Up  went  the  black,  trembling  hands. 

The  old  arquebus  came  slowly 
towards  him  as  Howard  wriggled 
through  the  wall,  but  never  did  its  dead- 
ly looking  muzzle  verge  from  its  aim. 
Evens  was  struggling  with  a  desire  to 
laugh,  but  the  look  on  Howard's  face 
was  that  of  a  man  who  meant  to  kill 
and  had  the  means  of  doing  it. 

"Where  is  Silva?"  asked  Howard, 
threateningly,  of  the  negro. 

^\s  if  in  answer  to  the  question  the 
rush  of  shoe  clad  feet  was  heard,  and 
Silva  himself,  his  face  distorted  with 
passion,  entered  the  place. 

"jffoZa/"  he  cried.  "Now  kill  the 
dogs  of  Americanos!  What  mystery  is 
this?" 


ce 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  BREATHING   SPELL. 

At, the  sight  of  their  master  the  two 
negroes  took  courage.  One  leaped  for- 
ward to  grapple  with  Howard.  Before 
he  could  reach  the  object  of  his  attack 
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Evens  had  run  the  rusty  old  sword 
through  his  side. 

As  he  fell,  writhing  and  screaming, 
to  the  floor,  Silva  let  out  a  terrific  oath. 
The  sight  of  his  trusty  slave  wounded 
probably  to  his  death,  seemed  to  fill  the 
fellow  with  so  consuming  a  rage  that  he 
nearly  lost  power  to  act. 

Seizing  this  opportunity,  and  before 
the  infuriated  Silva  could  fire  the  re- 
volver he  held  in  his  hand,  Howard 
made  a  tremendous  leap  forward,  and 
brought  the  heavy  arquebus  down  on 
the  Brazilian's  head. 

The  old  weapon  proved  not  to  be  so 
useless  as  it  had  seemed.  Silva  sank 
with  a  groan.  At  the  same  moment 
Evens  withdrew  his  sword  from  one 
negro  and  sabered  the  other  in  the  neck. 
The  negro  fell,  and  the  old,  rust  eaten 
sword  broke  off  at  the  hilt. 

It  was  a  crucial  moment  ifor  the 
Americans.  They  did  not  stop  to  as- 
certain whether  any  of  their  enemies 
were  alive.  The  door  to  freedom  was 
open  and  they  dashed  through  it. 

Once  in  the  corridor,  Evens  turned 
and  barred  the  room  they  had  left,  shut- 
ting Silva  in. 

A  quick  glance  up  and  down  the  cor- 
ridor in  which  they  found  themselves 
showed  the  Americans  no  other  inmates 
of  the  place.  Neither  did  it  indicate  to 
them  the  safest  route  to  the  open. 

There  were  doors,  some  open  and 
some  closed.  But  to  what  these  doors 
would  lead  they  did  not  know. 

For  a  moment  they  stood  there,  hesi- 
tating. They  knew  that  Silva  had 
plenty  of  negroes  about  the  place.  In 
their  unarmed  condition,  to  run  into  a 
room  occupied  by  his  men  would  be 
fatal.  But  they  must  go  somewhere, 
and  quickly. 

Even  while  they  stood  there  they 
heard  Silva's  voice.  The  man  had  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  go  to  the  window, 
and  was  now  bawling  lustily  for  help. 

The  sound  acted  as  a  spur  to  the 
Americans. 

''  This  way !  We'll  chance  it ! "  cried 
Evens,  starting  off  through  the  corridor. 

"  Our  rifles !  We  ought  to  have 
them !  "  panted  Howard,  following. 

"  No  time  to  look,^'  replied  Evens. 

They  passed  a  door  opening  into  the 
patio,    A  hasty  glance  revealed  two  Or 


more  negroes  running  to  help  their  mas- 
ter. There  was  no  time  to  spend  there 
looking  for  rifles. 

A  narrow  passage  next  appeared.  At 
the  end  of  this  was  an  open  door,  and  a 
glimpse  of  forest  beyond.  Evens  bolted 
through,  with  Howard  at  his  heels. 

The  stables  were  in  sight,  but  at  a 
distance,  and  in  another  direction.  To 
each  at  the  same  moment  came  the 
thought  of  horses.  But  to  turn  towards 
the  stables  would  take  time,  and  they 
might  meet  some  of  Silva's  men.  On 
foot,  with  freedom  before  them,  was 
better  than  the  risk. 

They  ran  like  the  wind  towards  the 
forest.  Before  they  reached  it  they 
heard  shouts.  A  glance  behind  showed 
no  pursuers.  They  entered  the  shelter 
of  the  trees  unseen  by  any  of  their  foes. 

They  knew,  however,  that  it  would 
not  be  many  minutes  before  armed  men 
would  be  roving  through  the  forest  in 
search  of  them.  The  wood  was  exten- 
sive, and  it  was  dense.  In  its  deep 
shades  and  jungles  they  might  hope  to 
elude  their  vengeful  pursuers. 

They  plunged  at  once  into  an 
almost  impenetrable  mass  of  vines  that 
grew  from  tree  to  tree,  entwining  and 
returning  upon  one  another  till  the  way 
was  blocked.  But  by  getting  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  and  creeping  under 
the  network,  they  contrived  to  make 
some  progress. 

It  was  impossible  to  form  any  plan  or 
choose  a  direction.  The  sun  did  not 
penetrate  through  the  tangle  of  leaves 
and  branches.  But  they  kept  on  and 
on,  tearing  their  hands  and  faces  and 
clothing  in  their  mad  scramble. 

Neither  spoke.  Evens  had  taken  the 
lead  at  the  start,  and  Howard  followed. 

The  sound  of  a  rifle  came  to  their 
ears.  It  might  be  that  Silva  was  firing 
in  the  forest  at  random,  hoping  to 
wound  them.  Or  he  might  be  firing  as 
a  signal  to  men  in  outlying  parts  of  his 
estate. 

Wearied  and  exhausted,  they  kept 
toiling  on.  It  was  a  fearful  race.  Not 
only  had  they  the  fierce  hatred  of  the 
Brazilians  to  fear,  but  the  forest  un- 
doubtedly abounded  with  venomous  ser- 
pents or  wild  beasts.  Would  they  es- 
cape these,  even  if  Silva  failed  to  find 
them? 
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At  last,  brought  to  a  stop  by  sheer 
exhaustion,  they  lay  down  on  the 
ground,  panting  for  breath. 

They  were  wild  and  haggard  looking 
fugitives;  blood  streamed  from  a  dozen 
scratches  on  their  hands  and  faces. 
Their  clothing  was  almost  torn  from 
them. 

''My  God!  What  a  scramble!'' 
gasped  Howard.  "  It  seems  almost  ab- 
surd to  think  they  would  follow  us  in 
here.'' 

'*  They'd  follow  anywhere,"  replied 
Evens.  "  Our  escape  means  more  to 
Silva  than  the  mere  loss  of  the  money. 
We  can  give  Fonseca  too  much  infor- 
mation. He  will  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  find  us." 

They  were  too  exhausted  and  out  of 
breath  to  continue  the  conversation. 
They  spent  several  minutes  resting. 

"  Hark  1 "  said  Evens  suddenly. 

The  voices  of  negroes  had  come  to 
his  quick  ears.  The  pursuing  blacks 
were  shouting  and  cursing  at  the  tan- 
gled wild  wood  that  impeded  their 
progress. 

It  seemed,  from  the  few  words  that 
the  Americans  could  catch,  that  some 
trace  of  their  flight  had  been  found,  and 
the  negroes  were  following  it  up.  They 
crouched  together  in  the  deepest  thicket 
they  could  find,  and  waited  with  wildly 
beating  hearts. 

"  They've  lost  the  trail !  "  whispered 
Evens.    "  Hear  them  cursing?  " 

Howard  rammed  his  fist  against  the 
side  of  his  comrade.  His  trembling 
finger  pointed  to  some  moving  leaves 
that  showed  the  presence  of  something 
in  the  forest  not  more  than  ten  feet 
away.  So  thick  was  the  tangle  they 
could  not  see  what  the  object  was. 

A  shout  from  the  negroes  showed  that 
the  trail  had  again  been  discovered. 

"  This  way  the  Americanos  went !  " 
cried  one. 

Even  now  the  crashing  of  men 
through  the  trees  could  be  heard.  Then 
a  howl  of  dismay. 

*'  The  jaguar ! " 

There  was  a  momentary  hush.  Then 
a  low  growl  came  from  the  spot  where 
the  leaves  had  moved. 

''Heaven  be  with  us!"  muttered 
Evens.  "  It  is  negro  or  jaguar.  Which 
is  the  worse?  " 


Suddenly  a  rifle  was  fired  and  a  wild 
rush  through  the  branches  followed. 

A  scream  of  terror  came  from  the 
negroes.  The  flight  of  their  pursuers 
was  indicated  to  the  Americans  by  the 
terrified  screaming  and  the  crashing  of 
twigs  and  ripping  of  vines  from  their 
fastenings. 

A  scream,  wilder  and  more  horrible 
than  any  before,  now  made  the  hearts 
of  the  fugitives  almost  stop  beating. 

"  Save  me  I  "  cried  one  of  the  negroes. 
But  his  companions  made  no  response. 

The  Americans  fully  realized  the  hor- 
rible tragedy  that  was  being  enacted  so 
near  them.  The  negro  who  had  fired 
the  rifle  had  probably  wounded  the 
jaguar,  thereby  arousing  his  rage,  and 
bringing  him  down  upon  them.  He  had 
seized  one,  and  the  others,  cowards  al- 
ways in  the  face  of  real  danger,  had  kept 
on  in  their  flight,  leaving  their  com- 
panion to  his  fate. 

Nothing  now  could  be  heard  save  a 
low  growling. 

The  Americans  looked  at  each  other 
as  if  each  was  asking  a  question  with 
his  eyes.  It  was  time  to  move  on,  cer- 
tainly. Motives  of  humanity  might  in- 
spire them  to  try  to  save  the  life  of  a 
human  being  in  tho  clutches  of  a  beast 
of  prey.  But  to  stop  for  that  was  to 
risk  capture. 

Howard  shook  his  head.  Evens 
turned  and  began  to  creep  away.  He 
halted  suddenly. 

"  The  rifle !  "  he  whispered.  Howard 
nodded. 

Motioning  Howard  to  remain  quiet. 
Evens  crept  slowly  and  cautiously 
towards  the  spot  whence  the  low  growl- 
ing of  the  jaguar  proceeded.  He  went 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  making  no 
noise. 

After  progressing*  this  way  for  about 
thirty  feet  he  made  out  through  the  un- 
dergrowth the  prostrate  figure  of  a 
negro.  Over  him  stood  the  jaguar,  lash- 
ing his  sides  with  his  tail,  his  paws  rest- 
ing on  the  chest  of  his  victim. 

The  black  lay  perfectly  still,  as  if 
dead.  Near  him  was  a  rifle  on  the 
ground. 

Evens  crept  slowly  on,  and  reached 
out  stealthily  towards  the  rifle.  Some 
instinct  warned  the  fierce  cat  of  the 
presence  of  another  human.    A  louder 
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growl  of  warBing  came  from  him.  He 
turned  bi&  he^d  to  see  who  the  intruder 
was. 

That  moment  was  fatal  to  him.  A 
swift  blaek  hand  swept  upwards^  and  a 
gleaming  kniie  sped  to  the  heart  of  the 
f  eroeious  animal. 

Evens  retreated.  The  fight  between 
the  man  and  the  beast  was  to  the  death. 
The  knife  was  turned  in  the  wound,  and 
as  the  dying  beast  bit  and  snarled  it  was 
sent-  again  and  again  to  his  heart. 

The  staring  eyes  of  Evens  saw  the 
beast  drop,  and  the  negro  rise.  The 
face  of  the  Brazilian  showed  the  most 
ab^t  terror.  Blood  whs  streaming 
from  a  deep  gash  in.  his  face  and  neck 
made  by  the  claw  of  the  jaguar.  The 
color  of  his  skin  had  changed  to  a  pecu^ 
liar  mottled  appearance,  sometimes 
seen  in  dark  half  breeds  when  terrified. 

He  gave  but  one  glance  at  his  fallen 
foe,  and  started  off  in  the  wake  of  his 
companiodis,  never  casting  a  look  be- 
hind, or  stopping  to  think  of  his  lost 
rifle.  Evens^uickly  grasped  the  weapon 
and  crept  back  to  Howard. 

An  .examination  showed  it  to  be  a 
modern  gun,  probably  one  of  the  lot 
Silva  had  brought  from  New  York.  It 
was  of  magazine  st;}'le,  and  held  th^n 
half  a  dozen  cartridges. 

The  possession  of  this  weap<Mi  gave 
the  Americans  renewed  courage.  They 
started  oS  once  more,  now  seeking  less 
difiBcult  routes  through  the  jungle. 

Evens,  in  the  lead,  came  through  the 
tangle  of  vines  into  a  forest  of  different 
growth.  Here  there  were  less  entwining 
creepers^  but  more  short  undergrowth 
of  straight  steans  and  stiff  branches. 

This  did  not,  however,  impede  them 
nearly  so  much  as  the  vines  had  done. 
They  could  now  walk  erect,  and  could 
keep  a  fair  outlook  around  them. 

After  a  march  of  two  hours  they 
came  to  a  halt  on  the  banks  of  a  stream 
about  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  and 
seemingly  quite  deep. 

^^Is  it  a  swim?^'  asked  Howard. 
"  This  cannot  be  the  Tocantins." 

'^  No,  the  Tocantins  is  miles  wide. 
But  I  believe  we  have  chanced  upon  one 
of  the  igaripes/' 

An  igaripe  is  a  lagoon  or  canal,  fre- 
quently found  running  parallel  with  a 
river  in  the  tropics,  and  generally  used 


for  travel  in  boats  not  large  eno^gh  for 
the  more  dcmgerous  stream.  As  a  rule 
they  abound  in  alligators,  and  the  badoJcs 
are  alive  with  reptiles^  monkeys,  and, 
possibly — still  wilder — ^men. 

They  were  now  some  distance  from 
SUva's  place  and  felt  for  the  moment 
free  from  immediate  pursuit.  They 
were  hungry  as  well  as  weary,  and  de- 
cided to  rest  where  they  were. 

The  rifle  provided  them  with  means 
not  only  of  defense  but  of  obtaining 
food,  as  long  a&  the  small  quantity  of 
ammunition  lasted. 

Howard  busied  himself  preparing-  a 
comfortable  spot  on  the  highest  poLnt 
of  the  bank,  and  Evens  looked  arouikk 
for  something  to  shoot  and  eat. 

Had  there  been  vegetable  food  or 
fruit  at  hand  he  would  not  have  risked 
firing  the  rifle.  But  in  that  dense  f oreBt 
the  trees  were  not  fruit  bearing,  aiid-  he 
did  not  find  any,  of  the  succulent  roots 
he  had  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  tropics^ 

As  he  walked  slowly  up  the  bank  ef 
the  igaripe  he  saw  monkeys  chattering 
in  the  trees,  but  his  soul  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  shooting  one  of  those  harmless 
little  animals  so  closely  resembling  the 
human*.  His  search  was  reward^  at 
last,  and  Howard  heard  his  rifle  as  he 
brought  down  a  peceary.  He  was  satifih> 
fied  with  this>  and  took  it  back  to  hia 
companion. 

Stock  taking  was  now  in  order.  An 
inventory  showed  that  between  them 
they  possessed  seven  matches.  Mos^of 
their  store  had  been  used  in  exploring 
the  subterranean  chamber  of  Silva's  rea^ 
idence.  They  had  left  now  only  five 
cartridges,  but  they  had  the  peecary. 

Evens  having  provided  the  repast^ 
Howard  laughingly  volunteered  to  do^ 
the  cooking, 

Howard  had  apparently  forgotten  hia 
former  helpless  condition,  excitement 
and  the  hope  of  escape  having  atimih^ 
lated  him  to  activity  of  brain  and  body. 
In  appearance  there  was  little  to  choosia 
between  the  two.  Both  had.  scratched 
faces  and  torn  clothing.  But  they 
washed  their  hands  and  faces  and  felt 
better. 

Five  cartridges  and  six  nmtches'  are 
not  a  large  store  for  wanderers  in  snch 
a  forest,  hut  they  had  escaped  Silva,  and 
all  other  considerations  were  minor. 
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They  enjoyed  a  good  meal  and  then 
began  to  think  of  sleep.  It  was  agreed 
that  Howard  shotdd  rest  two  hours,  and 
then  relieve  Evens.  Their  watches  were 
running,  but  they  had  no  idea  how  near 
right  they  were.  They  had  set  them  by 
guesswork. 

Night  found  them  still  on  the  banks 
of  the  lagoon  and  no  sound  of  pursuers 
to  disturb  them. 

They  had  another  meal  of  the  meat 
of  the  peccary,  and  then  arranged  to 
take  turns  sleeping  through  the  night. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

BACK  INTO  THE  TOILS. 

In  tropical  forests  night  is  the  time 
for  life  among  the  animals.  Myriads 
of  birds,  large  and  small,  now  made 
themselves  heard.  At  a  distance.  Evens, 
who  was  keeping  first  watch,  saw  in  the 
moonlight  a  great  jaguar  come  to  drink. 
But  he  was  on  the  opposite  bank,  and 
Evens  did  not  waste  a  cartridge  on  him. 

When  the  prearranged  hour  had 
come.  Evens  wakened  Howard,  who 
took  the  rifle  and  began  his  vigil. 

It  was  well  on  towards  morning  that 
Howard^s  alert  ear  was  strained  to  catch 
more  distinctly  a  faint  sound  that  came 
to  him  from  the  forest. 

At  first  he  thought,  it  was  some  beast 
prowling  for  food,  but  after  listening 
intently  for  a  few  minutes  he  came  to 
the  unpleasant  conclusion  that  the 
sound  was  the  voice  of  a  negro.  The 
man  was  singing  a  Brazilian  song. 

Howard  woke  Evens,  and  they  waited. 
Soon  other  voices  were  heard  in  another 
direction.  It  was  evident  that  there 
were  two  parties  approaching  the  lagoon 
in  a  way  that  would  bring  the  fugitives 
between  them. 

Their  position  was  an  exposed  one, 
Howard  having  selected  a  high  spot  to 
be  dry  even  if  the  tide  rose  in  the  lagoon. 
They  therefore  left  their  camp  and  crept 
back  from  the  water  into  the  thicket. 

It  was  not  long  before  two  blacks 
tramped  past  and  came  upon  the  camp. 

An  exclamation  from  them  brought 
two  others  from  the  other  direction. 

"  The  Americanos  have  been  here!  ** 
one  said  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
fugitives. 


"They  have  killed  food,'^  said  an- 
other. "  How  did  they  do  that  without 
guns  ?  *^ 

"  They  must  be  near  this  spot  now," 
added  a  third.  **  We  will  go  along  the 
bank.'^ 

The  two  parties  separated,  two  of  the 
negroes  going  up  and  two  down  the 
stream. 

"That  was  a  close  call/'  remarked 
Evens. 

"I  thought  they  had  us  sure  that 
time,"  said  Howard.  "But  they  may 
come  back." 

"  They  have  cut  us  off,  any  way.  We 
cannot  follow  the  stream  to  the  Para." 

Neither  slept  again,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing were  confronted  once  more  with  the 
question  of  food.  The  sound  of  a  rifle 
does  not  travel  far  in  a  dense  forest,  but 
it  might  go  some  distance  along  the 
lagoon.  Yet  they  must  eat.  Evens  shot 
another  peccary,  these  animals  being 
most  plentiful,  and  the  easiest  to  get  at. 

Howard  had  scarcely  begun  his  oper- 
ations on  the  animal  when  a  shout  from 
Evens  caused  him  to  look  up. 

A  hideous  black  head  was  swinging 
just  above  him.  It  was  a  boa  constrict- 
or, probably  attracted  by  the  odor  of 
the  freshly  killed  peccary. 

Evens  fired  at  the  monster  and  How- 
ard seized  a  club  and  gave  what  assist- 
ance he  could. 

They  succeeded  in  killing  the  thing, 
but  it  had  taken  two  of  their  precious 
cartridges,  the  supply  of  which  was  now 
reduced  to  two. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  his- 
tory of  the  miserable  days  the  fugitives 
spent  on  the  banks  of  the  lagoon.  When 
it  was  considered  safe  they  began  the 
'march  with  the  current,  hoping  to  reach 
a  village  on  the  Amazon  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tocantins. 

But  they  were  stopped  by  a  great 
swampy  stretch  of  country  over  which 
they  could  not  pass.  They  must,  to  get 
beyond  it,  and  continue  their  way,  go 
round.  This  would  lead  them  far  into 
the  forest  again.  And  now  they  had  no 
more  cartridges  and  were  powerless  to 
defend  themselves  against  man  or  beast. 

Their  plight  was  miserable  in  the  ex- 
treme. They  had  begun  to  feel  the 
*pangs  of  hunger,  and  were  reduced  to 
the  extremity  of  eating  such  roots  as 
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they  found  along  th-e  lagoon,  taking 
their  chaiices  at  some  of  them  being 
poisonous. 

They  were  in  this  half  famished  con- 
dition, and  had  almost  given  np  hope  of 
ever  getting  out  of  their  difficulties 
alive,  when  they  espied  a  boat  coming 
up  the  lagoon.  It  was  a  large  bateau, 
and  was  propelled  by  paddles  in  the 
hands,  of  four  negroes,  who  faced  the 
bow. 

In  the  stem  sat  a  man  of  lighter  color, 
clad  wholly  in  white  linexfe,  and  placidly 
smoking  a  cigar. 

"  Thank  God,,  we  are  saved!  '^  cried 
Evens.  "  Whoever  that  man:  may  be  he 
can't  be  as  bad  as  Silva." 

"  Same  planter  ^  returning  from 
Para,"  said  Howard.*  "  Shall  we  hail 
him?" 

*^  It  is  the  only  thing  to  do,"  replied 
Evens.  "  We  shall  starve  if  we  are  not 
taken  on  board  by  him." 

They  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  lagoon 
and  waved  their  hands.  Their  signal 
was  seen  by  the  man  in  the  boat.  He 
seemed  to  be  speaking  to  his  blacks. 

The  course  of  the  craft  was  changed, 
and  the  Americans  fairly  gasped  with 
joy  as  they  saw  the  prow  pointed 
towards  them. 

"  You  called  me,  senors,"  said  the 
man  at  the  stem.  "  What  do  you 
^vant?  " 

He  was  a  swarthy  fellow,  evidently  a 
Portuguese*  He  wore  several  costly 
rings  an  his  fingers,  and  also  in  his  ears. 
His  whole  appearance  showed  a  love  af 
display. 

By  his  side  lay  a  rifle  ready  for  use. 

"  We  are  lost,"  said  Evens.  ^'  We 
liave  been  hunting  in  the  forest,  and 
our  ammunition  is  gone.  We  are  starv- 
ing. Will  you  take  us  to  a  place  from 
which  we  can  reach  Para?  " 

"  With  pleasure,  senors.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  I  came  when  I  did.  Step  into 
mv  boat." 

His  white  teeth  glistened  as  he  spoke. 
The  craft  was  shoved  near  the  bank. 
The  two  Americans  stepped  in  and  took 
seats  near  the  owner. 

He  gave  a  signal.  The  paddles  were 
resumed.  Not  one  of  the  negroes  looked 
to  see  who  the  new  passengers  were. 
The  boat  sped  out  again  into  the  lagoon 
and  resumed  its  way. 


The  Americana  clasped  the  hand  of 
their  preserver. 

^'  But  for  you,  senor,  we  should  hAve 
died  in  the  forest,^'  said  Evens.  "  To 
what  great  planter  of  the  Tocantius 
valley  are  we  indebted  for  this  generous 
act?^' 

The  man  laughed* 

"  I  am  not  a  great  planter,  sefiora.  I 
am  an  overseer.  My  name  ia  Juan  Alve- 
los." 

Both  Americans  gasped.  Alvelos  was 
the  friend  of  Silva,  and  his  second  in 
command  in  the  army  of  insurrection. 

Where  would  this  new  adventure  end? 

The  bateau  kept  on  up  the  lagoon. 
It  may  be  wondered  at  that  Alvelos,  a 
friend  of  Silva,  continued  on  his  way 
with  these  n\en,  wham  he  must  have 
knawn  had  been  captured  by  his  chief, 
instead  of  returning  thejn  to  Sidva^s 
casa. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alvelos  knew 
that  the  place  was  deserted.  He  had 
just  come  from  Para.  Things  had  hap- 
pened in  Para  of  ^hich  the  Americairs 
knew  nothing. 

The  United  States  consul  had  become 
alarmed  and  started  inquiries.  Don 
Raf  o  Barbosa,  the  planter  to  visit  whom 
the  Americans  had  started  up  the  val- 
ley, had  come  to  Para  to  see  about  get- 
ting his  agricultural  implements  aift  to 
his  plantation.  He  was  delayed  several 
days  because  he  had  purchased  an  old 
sidewheel  steamer,  and  was  having  her 
overhauled  and  painted  at  the  shipyard 
in  Para.  He  had  informed  the  consul 
that  no  Americans  had  reached  his 
haeienda. 

The  consul  and  Don  Safe  had  visited 
the  governor.  The  report  of  Barbosa 
had  stirred  the  governor  to  send  Captain 
da  Gama  up  to  Silva's  place  with  a 
troop  of  cavalry.  Silva,  warned  of  their 
coming,  had  fled. 

The  chief  conspirator  had  not  been 
captured,  and  the  mystery  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Americans  had  not  been 
cleared  up. 

Alvelos  knew  all  this,  and  he  knew 
that  these  were  the  Americans  who  had 
kicked  up  all  this  disturbance. 

The  lagoon  was  of  a  general  width  of 
two  hundred  feet.  In  places  it  widened 
some,  and  in  others  narrowed,  but  as  a 
rule  it  was'^  regular,  placid  stream, 
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flawing  gently  down  to  its  union  with 
its  parent,  the  Tocantins  proper.   • 

*^Senor/'  said  Evens,  who  felt,  that 
the  restraint  must  be  relieved  in  some 
way, "  is  your  hacienda  on  this  lagoon?  " 

*^  No,  senar,"  was  the  ready  reply.  "  I 
am,  as  you  know,  the  overseer  for  Senor 
Hernandez.  The  hacienda  proper  is  sev- 
eral miles  farther  south  than  we  shall 
gg  today.  I  am  now  bound  for  the 
island  of-  San  Antonio,  to  give  orders  to 
some  of  my  workmen.'^ 

"  Thia  island,  then,  is  a  portiom  of  the 
estate?  ^^ 

*^  Yes,  it  ia  where  we  raise  our  rice." 

Alvelos  chatted  apparently  without 
restraint,  and  seemed  disposed  to  be 
friendly.  The  Americans,  though  they 
knew  there  was  reason  enough  to  fear 
and  distrust,  him,  could  do  nothing.  It 
was  their  policy  to  appear  to  have  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  man  who  had 
picked  them  up. 

"  Is  the  hacienda  of  Don  Eaf  o  Bar- 
bosa  near  here?"  asked  Howard. 

"  The  haaienda  of  Don  Raf o  is  next 
that,  of  Senor  Hernandez.  I  know  him 
weU.'^ 

The  black  eyes  of  Alveloa  sparkled  as 
he  spoke,  and  Evensvnoted  this  fact. 

Suddenly  the  boat  turned.  They  had 
come  to  a  break  in  the  strip  of  land 
which  separated'  the  lagoon  from  the 
great  river. 

The  strait  which  connected  the  la- 
goon with  its  parent  w€»  aboirt  three 
^  hundred  feet  long,  and  so  narrow  that 
the  branches  of  the  treed  almost  met 
over  the  heads  of  the  travelers.  But 
these  branches  had  been  cut  away  to 
admit  the  passage  of  small  steamers. 

As  the  boat  ahot  out  upon  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  Tocantins,  the  Americans 
saw  an  island  rising  out  of  the  rive£ 
about  two  miles  from  shore. 

This  island  of  San  Antonio  was  of 
most  peculiar  formation.  In  size  it  was 
about  two  miles  in  length,  from  east  to 
west.  From  north  to  south  it  was  about 
half  a  mile  in  width. 

In  shape  the  island  was  rudely  like  a 
shoe.  The  eastern  end  might  be  conif 
pared  to  the  heel.  Here  it  reached  its 
greatest  height.  From  that  the  land 
sloped  suddenly  for  a  distance,  thenwasr 
levd,  till  it  slid  off  into  the  water  at 
what  may  be  oalled  the  toe  of  the  shoe. 


The  island  wa»  w^ell  covered  with 
trees,  and  the  Americans  wondered 
where  the  rice  fields  were; 

But  what  struck  them  both  most  f  o«s 
cibly  was  a  shining  white  building 
perched  high  on  the  rocks  at  the  eastern 
summit 

They,  of  course,  were  approaching 
from  the  eastern  side.  They  could  not 
tell  the  distance  this  building  stood  from 
the  water,  but  from  the  boat  it  look^ 
very  high,  and  almost  as  if  it  were  on>a 
rock  that  overhung  the  rivrf. 

"Is  that  one  of  Senor  Hornandez* 
houses?"  asked  Eveiw. 

"  Yes,  senor.  Formerly  it  was 'a  mcfOr 
astery  of  the  Jesuits.  You  know  there 
are  no  Jesuits  in  Brazil  now:  Many 
years  ago  they  built  that  place;  It  is 
very  fine.    You  may  look  at  it,  senors." 

He  then  relapsed  into  silence.  The 
boat  sped  on,  and,  when  opposite  the 
western  or  lowest  end,  shot  towards  a 
small  wharf. 

Several  boats  could  be  se^i,  all  more 
or  less  like  the  pne  they  were  in.  Ne- 
groes and  lighter  colored  half  breeds 
were  moving  about  or  lying  idly  along 
the  shore;  There  seexoed  to  be  a  good 
many  of  these. 

The  boat  touched  at  the  wharf  and 
Alvelos  stepped  lightly  out.  The  Amer- 
icans were  surprised  to  see  him  take  up 
his  rifle. 

"  I  shall  be  compelled  to  remain  hen 
several  hours,  senors,"  he  said.  "  After 
that  we  will  continrue  our  journey  ai^ 
you  shall  receive  the  beat  of  hospitaKty 
at  my  house,  or  at  Don  Rafo's.  Will  you 
aeoompany  me  to  the  shade  of  the 
groves?" 

They  stepped  out. 

-Alvelos  turned  his  face  away  and 
Evens  thought  he  detected  a  smile  on 
his  thick  lips. 

He  placed  two  fingers  in  his  mouth 
and  blew  a  shrill  blast. 

Immediately  a  doz^i  or  more  negroes 
ran  towards  him^  and  at  a  more  leisurely 
pace  came  one  whom  they  had  seen  be-* 
fore — ^no  other  than  their  enemy, 
Manuel  Silva. 

**  I  am  pleased,  sefiors,'*  he  said  mock- 
ingly, as  he  bowed  to  the  amazed  and 
discouraged  Americans.  *'  You  did  not 
like  my  hospitality  in  my  own  place, 
and  I  am  glad  that  you  have  accepted 
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that  of  my  friend  Senor  Alvelos.  How- 
ever, it  is  well  you  did  not  remain  lon- 
ger in  my  house*  The  soldiers  of  Fon- 
seca  came  and  I  was  warned  just  in  time 
to  escape  here.  Had  you  remained,  I 
would  not  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
greeting  you.  You  would  be  in  Para, 
the  guest  of  my  enemy,  General  Fon- 
seca.^' 

The  Americans  turned  towards  each 
other  without  a  word.  They  had  es- 
caped too  soon.  They  had  outwitted 
Silva,  but  not  fate. 

"  Give  them  something  to  eat,^'  said 
Silva,  "  and  place  them  in  that  bright 
little  room  the  old  priests  enjoyed.  The 
outlook  from  that  window  is  superb. 
They  will  enjoy  the  scene.  I  will  talk 
to  them  later." 

Alvelos  was  now  under  the  command 
of  Silva.  He  ordered  the  Americans  to 
follow  him. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Evens  impetuous- 
ly. "  We  will  not  go  to  another  prison. 
If  you  take  us,  you  take  us  by  force." 

He  sprang  forward  and  landed  his 
powerful  fist  on  the  jaw  of  Senor  Alve- 
los. As  the  little  Portuguese  fell  to  the 
ground  and  a  score  of  negroes  leaped 
upon  the  Americans,  they  heard  the 
voice  of  Silva  laughing. 

^'  They  fight  well,  Juan,"  he  said  to 
Alvelos.  "I,  too,  have  felt  the  weight 
of  their  hands.  But  we  will  obtain  the 
money  we  need  so  much,  and  then  let 
them  see  what  we  can  do.  Earlier  in 
the  little  game  I  would  have  spared 
them  if  they  had  accepted  my  terms. 
But  now — I  will  have  the  money  and 
their  lives  as  well.  Put  them  in  the 
Jesuits'  cell,  Juan.  There  is  no  escape 
from  that." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  DIABOLICAL  SCHEME. 

It  was  no  foolish  boast  of  Silva's  that 
there  was  no  escape  from  the  "  Jesuits' 

cell." 

The  American  captives,  after  having 
their  stomachs  and  minds  surprised  by 
a  generous  meal,  were  lead  from  the 
camp,  where  they  saw  a  hundred  or  more 
negroes  and  half  breeds,  to  the  dungeon 
in  which  they  were  once  more  to  feel  the 
terrible  effects  of  Silva's  policy. 


It  was  evident  that  the  island  of  San 
Antbnio  had  been  chosen  as  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  insurgents.  From  scraps 
of  conversation  going  on  around  them, 
the  Americans  gathered  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  events  mentioned  in 
the  previous  chapter. 

They  knew  the  desperate  straits  to 
which  Silva  was  now  reduced.  They 
knew  that  Fonseca  had  begun  opera- 
tions against  the  rebel  chief.  Their  own 
position  was  perilous.  Would  Fonseca 
come  to  the  island  in  time  to  rescue 
them? 

From  the  camp,  which  was  situated  in 
the  forest  on  the  level  portion  of  the 
island,  the  captives  were  led  towards  the 
summit  on  the  eastern  end.  The  course 
lay  first  along  difficult  paths  cut 
through  the  tangle  of  tropical  forest, 
then  up  a  steep  incline,  and  finally  up 
several  flights  of  rude  steps  cut  into  the 
soft  rock. 

The  island  ended  in  a  pinnacle  of 
rockj  on  the  very  apex  of  which  was 
perched  the  white  adobe  building  used, 
long  years  ago,  by  the  missionary  priests 
who  had  gone  among  the  Indians,  and 
who  had  chosen  this  inaccessible  spot  to 
build  their  habitation. 

The  entrance  to  the  old  monastery 
was  through  a  rude  arched  door  that 
opened  out  upon  the  island  side. 
Through  this  they  entered  a  bare  cor- 
ridor. 

The  building  was  not  a  large  one,  but 
the  captives  had  no  opportunity  of 
studying  its  interior.  They  were  taken 
at  once  into  a  small  room,  relieved  of 
their  temporary  fetters,  and  left  .to 
themselves. 

As  the  door  closed  upon  them,  and 
they  heard  heavy  bolts  outside,  they 
looked  at  each  other  with  expressions  of 
deep  gravity. 

"  We  are  done  for  now,"  said  Howard. 
"  In  his  desperation  Silva  will  kill  us 
rather  than  set  us  free." 

Evens  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
began  to  gaze  around  the  prison. 

The  walls  were  smooth  adobe  and  ap- 
parently thick  and  strong.  What  sur- 
prised him  was  that  there  was  a  window 
to  the  room,  with  neither  glass  nor  bars 
nor  other  obstruction  to  flight. 

He  stepped  quickly  to  this  window. 
The  momentary  hope  that  had  sprung 
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upnnhis  heart  gfilve  way  to  disappjt^int- 
meat.    There  was  no  need;  ol  bars. 

The  window  wa&  abont  two  hundred 
feet,  or  rather  more,  above  the  river. 
From  it  th^y  co\ild  look  straight  down 
the  sheer  descent  of.  rocks.  There  was 
no  beach,  no  shallow  water  at  the  base. 

The  old  monastery  was  so  situated 
that  from  that  window  nothing  could  be 
seen  of  any  other  portion  of  the  island. 
There  was  no  apparent  way  of  reaching 
the-sk>pe&  froih  these  almost  precipitous 
rocks.  It  was  a  wall  rising  from  the 
water>  ending  at  either  side  in  jagged 
lines  of  jutting  stone,  around  which 
none  but  a  bird  could  venture. 

No  need  of  sentries  there.  The  island 
was  safe  from  attack  on  that  side.  No 
soldier  of  the  republic  would  att^oapt  to 
scale  those  rocks.  No  cannon  could 
breaJs  down  that  endujring  wall. 

EvexLS  stood  with  his  elbows  in .  the 
window  looking  out  on  the  broad,  rip-- 
pUng  8^arfa«e  of  the  Toeantins.  It  was 
a  pleasing  view,  but  the  beauty  of  it  did 
not  ajqxeal  to  him.  Already  his  fertile 
brain  was  studying  the  possibility  of 
escape. 

"  What  a  place!  "  said  Howard,  peer- 
ing paet  Hvensand  gazing  down  at  the 
eddying  water  in  the  little  indentations 
of  the  rock  at  the  tide  line.  "  If  we  only 
had  wings  now !  ^ 

Evens  smiledt 

"  Wings  would  help  some,  certainly," 
he  said.  "  We  could  fly  to  Para,  I  sup- 
pose. But  we  don't  happen  to  have  any. 
If  we  had  a  boat  moored,  below  us,  and 
a  rope  to  help  us  down,  we  mdght  do  as 
well  as  with  wings.'^ 

"  Better,  I  suppose.  We^re  more  ac^ 
customed  to  them.^^ 

"1  would  risk  it  without  the  rope," 
said  Evenfi>  "  if  we  had  the  boat.  But 
to  leap  down  there  would  surely  be  to 
our  death.  The  river  muat  be  well  sup- 
plied with  alligators." 

Howard  nodded. 

They  stood  looking  oflE  towards  the 
eastern  shore  imtil  the  sounds  ef  the 
bolts  in  the  door  attracted  their  atten- 
tion. They  turned  in  time  to  see  Silva 
enter,  attended  by  two  well  armed 
negroes. 

Silva's  triumphant  smile  was  one  of 
the  most  exasperating  things  about  this 
captivity.    The  man  was  so  calm,  so  sure 


of  himself,  so  confident  of  eventusJly 
winning  his  goal,  that  the  blood  of  the 
Americans  boiled  as  he  appeared. 

"  Good  day,  senors,"  he  said  with  a 
mocking  bow  and  smile.  "You  are 
fortunate.  You  have  here  a  fine^  airy 
room.  The  vieW' — you  have  already  en-* 
joyed  that.  It  is  not  damp  like  that 
underground  place  you  found  in  my 
house.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  senors,  I 
did  not  know  that  place  was  there  my^ 
self.  I  thank  you  for  discovering  it  for 
me.  It  will  be  of  gpod  service  before 
this  war  ia  over." 

•     "  You  may  have  a.  chance  to  try  it," 
said  Evens. 

Silva  waved  his  hand  as  if  to  brush 
away  all  idea  that  he  could  fail. 

"Let  me  tell  you,  senors,"  he  re-^ 
sumed,  "  that  the  sooner  you  decide  to 
give  me  what  I  ask  the  sooner  you  will 
be  set  free." 

"  You  told  Alvelos  that  you  would  kill 
us,"  said  Howard. 

Silva  shrugged' hisshoulders.  It  was 
possible  he  had  spoken  in  too  loud  a 
voice  to  Alvelos,  and  thus  given  th^ 
Americans  warning. 

"I  spoke  at  random,  senors;  or  you 
did  not  understand  my  words.  I  did 
say  I  would  kill  you  if  you  did  not  yield. 
I  am  not  the  man  to  break  my  word  to 
friend  or  foe.  If  I  promise  you  free- 
dom, you  will  obtain  it.  If  I  say  ycm 
shall  die^  death  only  is  possible  f  ojr  youi 
As  you  know,  I  need  money.  I  am*  in 
this  fight  to  win.  I  shall  drive  Fonseea 
and  his  foreign  friends  out  of  BraziL 
When  I  have  shown  the  strength  ol 
those  who  insist  upon  keeping  the  land 
in  the  ownership  of  Brazilians,  the  Fed^ 
eral  government  will  swing  round  to  my 
side.  I  do  not  fear.  I  have  only  to  de- 
feat Fonseea.  » 

"  Now,  I  have  an  army,  and  I  have 
arms.  But  these  men  must  be  paid.  My 
own  money  is  about  exhausted.  I  can- 
not myself  go  to  Para,  for  a  price  is  set 
upon  my  head.  Alvelos,  I  believe,  is  not 
yet  suspected  of  complicity  in  this  thing. 
Therefore,  I  am  stUl  determined  to  have 
your  draft  made  to  him.  Are  you  ready 
to  sign  it,  senors?^' 

"  No,"  said  Evens  with  empliasia. 
"  We  will  never  sign  it." 

Silva  smiled  knewingly. 

"  I  know  well  what  is  in  your  minds, 
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senor.  You  think  you  escaped  once, 
and  can  do  it  again.  Or,  you  think 
Fonseca  will  come  and  save  you.  Look 
at  the  pleasant  situation,  senors/^ 

As  he  spoke  he  stepped  to  the  window. 

*'  Out  there,''  he  said  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand,  "  there  are  miles  of  river,  in 
which  many  hungry  alligators  swim. 
You  are  not  very  far  from  the  water, 
seiiors.  You  are  at  liherty  to  leap  out 
of  this  window  any  time  you  wish.  It  is 
your  only  chance  of  leaving.  You  are 
two  miles  from  the  nearest  shore.  Per- 
haps you  could  swim  one  mile  hefore 
you  were  eaten.  I  doubt  it.  As  for  hop-* 
ing  for  help  from  Fonseca,  let  me  say 
this:  Fonseca  may  come.  We  have 
cannon  here,  and  he  will  not  find  us  easy 
prey.  But  if  it  did  appear  that  the  gov- 
ernment forces  were  going  to  win,  rest 
assured,  senors,  that  you  would  never 
see  them.  You  would  be  shot  and 
hurled  from  this  window  before  an  offi- 
cer of  Fonseca's  army  set  foot  on  the 
island.     What  do  you  think  of  it  now  ?  " 

« I  think,"  said  Evens,  "  that  of  all 
cowardly,  devilish,  ingenious  rascals, 
you  are  the  worst." 

"  And  I  think,"  added  Howard,  "  that 
if  there  is  anything  worse  than  that,  you 
are  it." 

Silva's  calm,  however,  could  not  be 
ruffled.  He  was  impervious  to  insult. 
He  smiled,  as  if  appreciating  the  despair 
that  gave  rise  to  the  outburst  of  wrath. 

"I  will  explain  the  conditions  here, 
senors.  Outside  this  door  two  armed 
soldiers,  men  whom  I  trust,  will  be  sta- 
tioned day  and  night.  They  will  exam- 
ine everything  that  enters  this  room. 
This  will  prevent  you  from  bribing  a 
servant  to  assist  you  in  escaping.  They 
will  have  orders  to  shoot  you  like  dogs 
at  the  first  sign  of  such  an  attempt.  I 
am  in  something  of  a  hurry  for  that 
money,  senors^,  and  you  will  save  your- 
selves much  trouble  by  signing  now." 

"  Never! "  said  Evens,  and  Howard 
repeated  the  word  after  him. 

"I  will  return  tomorrow  and  learn 
your  views,"  said  Silva  as  he  took  his 
departure. 

The  door  was  bolted  again,"  and  the 
Americans  listened  for  the  sound  of  re- 
treating footsteps.  None  could  be 
heard;  the  walls  were  so  thick  that  all 
outside  sounds  were  deadened. 


There  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  but 
stand  idly  looking  out  of  the  lofty  win- 
dow. They  saw  boats  coming  and  going, 
some  containing  men,  and  others  empty. 
It  was  evident  that  Silva  was  in  com- 
munication with  all  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory. 

Some  of  the  men  they  saw  arrive  at 
the  island  in  boats  wore  a  sort  of  uni- 
form, the  most  conspicuous  thing  about 
which  was  a  yellow  sash. 

When  night  came  the  door  was  again 
opened  and  a  dish  of  salted  fish  was 
placed  inside  by  a  negro  guarded  by  two 
armed  men. 

Both  Americans  were  hungry. 

**I8  there  nothing  to  drink  with 
this?"  asked  Evens. 

*^  There  will  be,  senor,"  replied  the 
black.    "  I  could  not  bring  all." 

The  fish  had beenprepared invitingly. 
The  odor  was  most  appetizing  to  hungry 
men.  The  Americans  ate  slowly,  while 
they  waited  for  the  water  or  wine  the 
black  was  to  bring. 

But  the  bolted  doors  did  not  opeu 
again.  The  negro  had  evidently  lied  to 
them. 

In  two  hours  after  their  meal  the 
Americans  were  suffering  the  torments 
of  perdition.  Thirst  of  a  most  consum- 
ing intensity  assailed  them.  Their 
parched  throats  and  tongues  could 
scarcely  utter  a  word.  The  devilishness 
of  Silva's  cunning  was  now  apparent. 
He  was  trying  something  new  to  force 
their  obedience. 

The  clear  moon  shed  a  bright  light 
out  over  the  water.  The  almost  mad- 
dened men  hung  in  the  window,  hoping 
to  get  some  relief  by  breathing  the 
slightly  moistened  air  of  the  night  that 
came  up  to  them  from  the  river. 

Howard,  upon  whom  the  awful  thirst 
seemed  to  have  taken  the  greater  hold, 
was  at  one  time  almost  on  the  point  of 
leaping  from  the  window,  so  attractive 
did  the  wealth  of  water  below  him  seem. 

Evens  hurled  him  back  from  the  spot, 
and  watched  him  closely.  He  seemed 
almost  to  forget  some  of  his  own  tor- 
ture in  caring  for  his  companion. 

Thus  the  terrible  night  passed.  By 
morning  they  were  exhausted  with  their 
long  sufferings.  A  negro  entered  with 
some  breakfast. 

It  was  the  same  fellow  who  had  come 
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with  the  salt  fish.  Evens  studied  him 
closely.  He  was  not  an  evil  looking  man. 
He  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  prob- 
ably.   He  was  obeying  orders. 

The  two  soldier  guards  stood  over 
them,  and  no  attempt  to  bribe  the  fel- 
low was  possible.  But  Evens  risked  a 
little  conversation. 

"  You  were  here  before/'  he  said. 
"  Last  night  you  promised  us  water  but 
did  not  bring  it." 

"  I  forgot,  senors,"  answered  the  man, 
with  a  ready  falsehood.  "  It  shall  not 
happen  again." 

"  But  there  is  none  here  now.*' 

"  No,  I  will  bring  it." 

"  What  is  your  name?  " 

"  Pedro  Lobano,  senor." 

"  Have  you  any  family?  " 

"  A  wife  and  two  children,  senor. 
They  are  on  the  estate  of  Senor  Her- 
nandez." 

"  Are  you  rich?*' 

"  I  would  not  be  a  servant,  senor,  if  I 
was  rich." 

"  No,  I  did  not  think  of  that.  You 
can  read  and  write,  I  suppose." 

"Both  Portuguese  and  Spanish, 
senor." 

Evens  nodded.  There  was  more  salt- 
ed fish  for  breakfast,  but  they  were  not 
hungry. 

"  We  cannot  eat  now,"  said  Evens. 
"  Leave  it.  Come  back  in  an  hour  for 
the  dish  if  you  want  it." 

The  black  bowed,  took  the  dish  of  the 
night  before,  and  went  out.  The  two 
guards  stolidly  followed. 

No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  than 
Evens  took  a  book  and  a  fountain  pen 
from  his  pocket. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked 
Howard  wearily. 

"  Going  to  write  a  draft." 

Howard  reached  forward  to  grasp  the 
book. 

"  No!  "  he  cried  hoarsely.  "  ni  be 
hanged  if  you  do !  Let  him  kill  us !  It 
cannot  last  long.  Our  sufferings  at  this 
rate  will  be  over  in  a  few  days." 

Howard  was  beginning  to  look  fever- 
ish. Evens  feared  that  the  effect  of  the 
awful  thirst  would  be  to  deprive  the  fel- 
low of  his  senses. 

"  Listen,"  he  said.  "  This  is  not  for 
Silva.  It  is  for  Pedro  Lobano.  Do 
vou  understand  ?  " 


He  drew  an  order  on  the  Bank  of  Para 
for  one  thousand  milreis  to  the  name  of 
Pedro  Lobano.  Then  he  wrote  a  short 
note  in  Spanish. 

"Pedro  Lobano,"  it  said,  "we  need 
water.  You  can  bring  it.  This  money 
is  for  you.  The  sum  will  be  doubled  if 
you  help  us." 

The  draft  and  the  note  were  folded 
up  and  placed  under  the  fish  that 
neither  would  touch. 


CHAPTER  X. 


BLIGHTED  HOPEP. 


Two  hours  passed,  during  which  the 
Americans  went  through  all  the  varying 
emotions  of  hope,  despair,  anger,  and 
passive  waiting.  Pedro  came  at  last, 
accompanied  as  usual  by  the  two  sol- 
diers. His  keen  black  eyes  sought  those 
of  Evens.  Evens  gave  him  a  look  that 
contained  unspoken  words. 

"You  have  not  eaten!"  said  Pedro 
gruffly. 

"  We  are  not  hungry,"  said  Evens. 
"  Bring  us  other  food.  That  salted  fish 
will  kill  us  without  water." 

Pedro  grinned  at  the  two  guards. 
They  laughed  with  considerable  appre- 
ciation of  the  situation.  Pedro  took  the 
dish  and  went  out. 

All  day  they  waited.  Had  Pedro  dis- 
appointed them?  Had  he  not  seen  the 
note?  Had  some  one  else  detected  it? 
Had  Silva  learned  of  their  attempt? 
Had  Pedro  himself  proven  faithful  to 
Silva  and  told  him?  It  was  impossible 
to  conjecture. 

The  maddening  thirst  increased,  but 
Howard  seemed  less  able  to  stand  the 
torture  than  Evens.  The  poor  fellow 
was  walking  round  the  room  muttering 
to  himself.  He  had  not  lost  his  grip  on 
his  senses,  but  he  was  almost  on  the 
verge.  Evens  fought  with  all  his  great 
self  control  to  keep  down  the  rising 
fever. 

In  that  climate  thirst  is  almost  con- 
stant. The  long  abstinence  from  water, 
and  the  salted  fish,  needed  but  a  few 
hours  to  work  sad  havoc  with  the  strong- 
est man. 

Then  Pedro  came.  In  one  hand  he 
carried  a  dish  of  salted  fish.  In  the 
other  a  thick  club. 
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His  usually  placid  face  was  now  ugly 
in  its  expression.  He  even  menaced  the 
captives  with  his  club.  Evens  looked  at 
him  with  eager  eyes.  There  was  no  an- 
swering look  in  Pedro's. 

A  sense  of  hopelessness  took  posses- 
sion of  Evens.  The  fellow  had,  after 
all,  disappointed  him.  The  club,  no 
doubt,  was  for  use  if,  perchance,  in  the 
delirium  of  overwhelming  thirst,  they 
attacked  him. 

The  two  guards  looked  on  while  Pedro 
deposited  the  dish  on  the  floor. 

"  Eat ! ''  he  said  gruffly. 

He  brandished  his  club  and  walked  to 
the  window,  where  he  looked  out  over 
the  water.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
door,  and  signaled  to  the  guards  that 
he  was  ready  to  leave  the  room.  The 
guards  went  first.  As  Pedro  reached 
the  door  he  made  a  great  scuffling  with 
his  feet,  and  dropped  the  club. 

*'  Curse  them !  They  almost  had 
me !  "  the  Americans  heard  him  say  as 
the  door  was  quickly  slammed  shut  and 
bolted. 

On  the  floor  lay  the  threatening  club. 
Evens  seized  it  eagerly. 

"  It  means  something!  "  he  whispered 
to  Howard.    "  Brace  up !  " 

Howard  stood  looking  on  with  glar- 
ing eyes  as  Evans  examined  the  formi- 
dable weapon.  It  was  heavy.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  section  of  a  branch  of  some  tree 
of  soft  wood. 

At  one  end  it  was  as  thick  as  the  arm 
of  a  man;  the  other  end  was  smaller, 
and  here  was  a  ring  that  ran  completely 
round  the  club.  This  attracted  Evens* 
attention.  He  wrenched  the  end — it 
came  off  in  his  hand. 

It  was  a  cup  shaped  piece,  made  to  fit 
on  the  main  portion.  The  club  was 
hollow. 

Evens  could  have  cried  aloud  in  de- 
light, but  caution  prevailed.  He  gave 
Howard  the  cup  to  hold,  and  turned  up 
the  club.    It  contained  water. 

"Don't  drink  much!"  said  Evens. 
"  Only  a  little." 

Howard  was  not  so  far  gone  but 
what  his  reason  told  him  that  his  com- 
panion was  right.  He  drank  sparingly 
of  the  water. 

A  great  sigh  of  relief  shook  him.  His 
life  and  reason  were  saved.  After  How- 
ard, Evens  took  a  drink.    With  a  prayer 


of  thankfulness  he  replaced  the  end  of 
the  club. 

That  night  they  slept.  In  the  morn- 
ing Pedro  came  as  usual,  but  no  words 
passed  between  them.  Soop  after  Pedro 
had  gonfe,  taking  his  club  with  him, 
Silva  appeared. 

"  Well,  seiiors,  what  have  you  de- 
cided? "  he  asked^  looking  at  them  with 
some  curiosity. 

"  Nothing  different.  We  are  con- 
tented," answered  Evens. 

"  Yes,  we  are  all  right,"  added 
Howard. 

Silva  was  distinctly  puzzled.  He 
looked  from  one  to  the  other,  then  at  the 
half  touched  fish  on  the  dish  Pedro  had 
left. 

"  Who  brings  this  food? "  he  asked 
of  the  two  guards. 

"  Pedro  Lobanb." 

"Has  he  brought  anything  except 
this  fish?" 

"  Nothing,  senor,  except  a  club  that 
he  lost  during  a  fight,  and  took  away 
this  morning." 

Silva  nodded,  and  left  the  room  as  if 
much  perplexed. 

The  day  passed  without  incident. 
The  Americans  looked  forward  to  the 
coming  of  Pedro.  What  would  he  next 
conceal  in  that  hollow  club? 

Would  he  dare  contrive  to  substitute 
other  food  for  the  salt  fish?  Or  would 
he  aim  at  setting  them  free  for  a  still 
greater  reward? 

The  hour  came.  The  door  was 
opened.  Pedro,  bearing  a  dish  of  salt 
fish  and  his  club,  came  in.  The  guards 
followed.  Behind  the  guards  came 
Silva. 

With  an  inscrutable  smile  he  held  out 
his  hand  for  Pedro's  club. 

"  You  will  not  need  it  while  the  pris- 
oners are  so  quiet,"  he  said. 

Pedro  seemed  to  tremble  as  he  obeyed 
the  implied  command.  Silva  took  the 
club.  A  wrench  loosened  the  cuplike 
end,  and,  turning  the  club  endwise,  he 
spilled  some  water  on  the  floor. 

The  Americans,  chilled  and  spell- 
bound, stood  together  in  one  corner  of 
the  room.  From  the  club,  after  the 
water,  came  tumbling  two  wet  bananas. 

A  frightful,  distorting  smile  appeared 
on  Silva's  face.  The  shivering  wretch 
before  him  dared  not  look  at  him.    The 
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Americans  did  not  venture  to  speak — 
they  scarcely  breathed. 

The  fiend  Silva  calmly  took  a  revolver 
from  his  pocket,  and  before  Evens,  who 
impulsively  leaped  forward,  could  reach 


the  negro,  he  had  sent  a  bullet  to  poor 
Pedro's  heart. 

"  Try  again,  seiiors,**  said  Silva 
mockingly,  as  he  stepped  lightly  from 
the  room. 


(To  he  continued.) 


AN  ASSISTED   ELOPEMENT. 

BY  MARY  LINDSAY  WATKINS. 

A  tale  in  whidi  figure  prominently  the  gowns  of  long  ago,  being  the  account  of  how  one  of 

them  helped  a  lover  to  his  lass. 


PRECEDENCE  reigned  supreme  in 
the  Dandridge  household,  which 
consisted  of  Dorothy,  her  grandmother, 
and  her  great  aunt  Jane. 

The  only  innovation  that  for  years 
had  found  an  abiding  place  there  was 
Dorothy  herself,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
tradition  that  the  Dandridges  were  a 
dark  haired,  dark  eyed  race  of  people, 
had  slipped  from  childhood's  chrysalis 
with  hair  as  golden  as  a  Norse  girFs  and 
eyes  like  harebells — an  alien  blossom  on 
*  the  family  tree. 

The  sacred  nimbus  through  which 
she  was  expected  to  contemplate  her 
ancestors,  both  lineal  and  collateral, 
did  not  possess  for  Dorothy  the  same 
glorifying  powers  as  for  Her  grand- 
mother and  Aunt  Jane.  Yet  she  en- 
deavored faithfully  to  live  up  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Dandridge  family,  except 
in  the  case  of  certain  great  aunts 
against  whom  she  held  a  grievance 
which  dated  back  to  the  time  when 
she  began  to  wear  their  ancient  gowns 
for  the  sake  of  economy. 

"  If  you  do  not  wear  them,  my  dear, 
who  will?  ^'  said  her  grandmother. 

*'And  where  would  you  go  to  fijid 
such  material  nowadays  ?  "  added  Aunt 
Jane. 

Not  being  able  to  speak  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  on  either  point, 
Dorothy  accepted  the  fate  that  con- 
signed her  to  her  great  aunts*  gowns, 
not  altogether  unconscious  that  they 
gave  to  her  the  Old  World  charm  of  the 
age  when  romance  ruled,  when  her 
ancestors,  viewed  through  the  soft  mist 
of  years,  seemed  but  a  merry  company 
df  belles  and  beaux  in  all  the  glory  of 
powdered  hair  and  patches. 


"  I  am  really  beginning  to  lose  the 
sense  of  my  own  identity,  wearing  other 
people's  clothes  year  in  and  out  1 ''  said 
Dorothy  to  Evelyn  Peyton,  her  most 
intimate  friend,  as  they  ^t  together  on 
the  broad  veranda  of  the  Dandridge 
mansion,  in  a  perfect  bower  of  cluster- 
ing vines. 

Evelyn's  rich,  dark  beauty  made  an 
exquisite  foil  for  blond  Dorothy,  whose 
complexion  had  the  mother  of  pearl 
tints  of  an  Amaryllis  lily. 

"But  those  quaint  old  gowns  are 
wonderfully  becoming  to  you,  Dorothy," 
replied  Evelyn,  who  was  a  tailor  made 
young  woman  after  the  most  approved 
style.  "  And  then,  too,  they  have  such 
an  indescribable  aroma  of  lavender  and 
Colonial  days." 

"  You  had  better  say  camphor  and — 
and  cedar  chests!" 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Evelyn,  laugh- 
ing, "  I  will  insist  there  must  be  some- 
thing both  novel  and  agreeable  about 
wearing  things  every  one  of  which  is 
inseparably  connected-  with  some  deli- 
cious little  story  of  long  ago." 

"  If  you  had  got  your  personality  in- 
separably connected  with  three  or  four 
great  aunts,  as  I  have,  you  wouldn't 
think  them  so  adorable,"  replied  Doro- 
thy. "Why,  when  I  am  out  at  the 
elbows  grandmother  just  says,  with  a 
grand  air,  as  if  she  were  about  to  order 
me  the  latest  Parisian  novelty :  *  Tempy, 
go  up  to  the  garret  and  look  in  such  and 
such  a  chest,  and  bring  me  your  Miss 
Eleanor's  ch6n6  silk,  or  your  Miss  Jane's 
green  muslin,'  or  some  other  dress,  as 
the  case  may  be;  and  Tempy  goes  and 
gets  it,  and  proceeds  to  pare  me  down  to 
fit  the  dress,  or  the  dress  to  fit  me, 
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whichever  the  occasion  demands. 
Without  exaggerating,  I  have  worn 
three  ch6n6  silks  to  tatters,  and  there 
is  another  one  hanging  over  my  head!  '^ 

"  Those  pretty,  soft  flowered  things 
that  make  you  look  like  a  Watteau 
shepherdess  astray  in  the  Dandridge 
domains?  They  are  just  too  lovely  for 
anything! " 

"You  say  that  because  you  haven't 
worn  three  of  them.  But  that  is  not 
all.  Do  you  know,  Evelyn,  I  have 
really  grown  superstitious  about  those 
old  gowns  ?  There  is  something  human 
about  them;  they  impel  me  to  do  things 
I'd  never  think  of  otherwise." 

"  For  instance,  to  flirt  with  Jack 
Mainwaring  all  summer." 

"  For  instance,"  said  Dorothy,  ignor- 
ing this  remark  entirely,  "  one  summer 
my  best  frock  was  made  of  Aunt 
Stephanie's  heliotrope  dimity.  Aunt 
Stephanie,  you  know,  was  of  a  very  re- 
ligious temperament,  and  did  finally 
enter  a  convent.  Well,  whenever  I 
wore  that  dress  I  almost  became  hyster- 
ical in  my  frantic  efforts  to  be  grave  and 
gay  at  the  same  time.  Then  Aunt 
Jane's  gowns  almost  make  me  suffer  ter- 
ribly from  an  hallucination  that  I  am 
very  stout  and  dark;  could  you  imagine 
me  a  stout,  dark  person  ?  " 

"  Not  any  more  than  I  could  Ten- 
nyson's Melissa!  But  what  will  you 
wear  to  the  garden  party  ?  " 

"  The  pink  brocade." 

To  the  personal  affront  of  growing 
up  in  all  her  pink  and  white  loveliness 
in  the  very  faces  of  her  brunette  kins- 
women who  stared  at  her  from  their 
gilded  frames  on  fhe  walls,  Dorothy  had 
added  the  more  serious  offense  of  falling 
in  love  with  Jack  Mainwaring,  between 
whose  family  and  her  own  there  had 
long  existed  a  feud. 

Their  two  choleric  grandfathers  had 
quarreled,  and  fought  a  bloodless  duel 
over  surveying  the  strip  of  land,  an  old 
orchard,  which  divided  their  respective 
plantations.  After  the  death  of  the 
older  members  of  the  family.  Jack's 
mother,  who  had  married  the  only  son 
of  the  original  aggressor  in  the  quarrel, 
returned  from  a  long  residence  abroad 
to  take  possession  of  the  ancestral  home, 
which  was  her  son's  by  right  of  inherit- 
ance. 


Dorothy  in  a  pale  blue  dimity,  made 
with  the  abbreviated  waist  of  long  ago, 
from  which  her  arms  and  neck  shone  as 
white  as  the  inner  petals  of  a  Niphetos 
rose,  had  not  entered  into  Jack  Main- 
waring's  calculations  when  he  con- 
sented, reluctantly,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
some  artistic  aspirations,  to  follow  his 
mother  to  the  home  of  his  forefathers- 
He  saw  her  the  first  morning  after  his 
arrival  as  she  sat  under  a  mimosa  tree, 
which  spread  like  a  great  umbrella 
above  her  golden  head,  and  concluded 
that  pastoral  life  possessed  charms  of 
which  he  had  never  dreamed. 

The  enmity  between  the  two  families 
was  at  first  a  barrier  to  his  meeting  this 
beautiful  young  neighbor;  but  a  feud 
nearly  a  half  century  old,  however 
panoplied  by  traditions,  cannot  long 
withstand  a  warfare  waged  against  it  by 
two  ardent  young  people  with  Cupid  in 
command. 

Soon  they  were  spending  whole  morn- 
ings together;  sometimes  in  the  green, 
shady  places  of  the  woodland  pastures, 
secure  in  their  sweet  solitude  from  all 
intruders  save  the  bees  and  butterflies; 
sometimes  in  the  old  orchard;  and 
again,  infolded  in  a  little  world  of  their 
own,  beneath  the  low  spreading  boughs 
of  the  great  magnolia  trees. 

Whenever  and  wherever  the  time  and 
the  place,  Dorothy's  presence  made  it 
paradisiacal  for  her  lover,  for  he  was  her 
lover  by  the  end  of  June,  less  than  a 
month  from  the  time  of  their  first  meet- 
ing. 

Love  ripens  swiftly  under  the  sunny 
skies  of  the  South.  The  same  nature 
that  is  in  such  haste  to  bring  to  per- 
fection the  fruits  and  flowers  of  this 
semi  tropical  land  warms  the  blood, 
quickens  the  pulse,  and  kindles  a  flame 
of  passion  in  a  score  of  summer  days 
that  may  be  destined  to  endure  through 
the  cycles  of  eternity. 

"Marry  me  now,  Dorothy,"  he 
pleaded,  eager  to  realize  his  delicious 
dream  within  the  boundary  lines  of 
Arcady,  on  the  outskirts  of  which,  with 
the  jealous  eye  of  a  lover,  he  detected 
possible  rivals  and  other  discordant 
elements.  "We  might  have  a  quiet 
little  wedding,  and  then  step  right  ov^ 
home  through  the  orchard  there  if  we 
chose." 
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"No  doubt  that  would  be  very 
idyllic,  you  absurd  boy,"  said  Dorothy, 
blushing;  "  but  that  is  not  at  all  what 
grandmother  and  Aunt  Jane  have 
planned  for  me.  You  forget  they  re- 
gard you  as  a  kind  of  hereditary  foe,  and 
if  we  ever  marry  at  all,  it  will  only  be 
after  a  long,  sacrificial  delay." 

"  If  we  ever  marry  at  all !  " 

"Yes,"  said  Dorothy,  with  a  calm 
imperturbability  that  was  maddening  to 
Jack.  "I  tried  to  mend  matters  the 
other  day  by  mentioning  casually  that 
you  had  said  your  grandfather  was  sorry 
for  his  share  in  the  quarrel,  or  that  you 
thought  he  was,  or  something  to  that 
effect." 

"  What  did  they  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  because  I  couldn^t  prove  that 
you  had  had  direct  and  recent  commu- 
nication with  him,  they  didnH  seem  to 
consider  your  testimony  worthy  of  con- 
sideration," replied  Dorothy,  laughing. 
"'  They  are  very  mild,  but  firm.  Jack." 

Not  being  able  to  give  documentary 
evidence  that  his  grandfather  had  ever 
gone  into  an  apologetic  frame  of  mind 
in  this  world  or  the  next.  Jack  came 
away  from  making  an  official  demand 
for  Dorothy's  hand  in  a  very  gloomy, 
crestfallen  state. 

He  found  the  two  old  ladies  mild,  but 
firm,  as  Dorothy  had  said.  They  re- 
fused their  consent  to  an  early  marriage, 
or  to  any  marriage  at  all,  for  that 
matter,  but  promised  to  think  it  over 
carefully. 

"Oh,  yes;  they  are  thinking  it  over 
carefully  beyond  a  doubt ! "  exclaimed 
Jack  when  the  end  arrived  and  he  was 
no  nearer  the  consummation  of  his 
hopes.  "  In  the  mean  time  I  am  on  the 
verge  of  distraction,  and  can  do  nothing 
but  roam  about  in  despair." 

"Well,  you  must  admit  you  don't 
roam  very  far,"  replied  Dorothy. 
"  But  really,  I  do  not  think  they  mean 
to  be  cruel,  even  if  they  are  a  little  in- 
consistent at  times.  For  instance: 
yesterday,  when  Aunt  Kate's  pink 
brocade  was  brought  down,  with  a  great 
flourish  of  trumpets,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, to  be  got  in  readiness  for  me  to  wear 
to  Evelyn  Peyton's  garden  party  to- 
morrow night,  grandmother  was  telling 
me  for  the  hundredth  time  how  Aunt 
Kate  ran  off  and  married  the  man  she 
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loved  the  night  she  wore  the  pink  bro- 
cade— — " 

"Ran  off  and  married  the  man  she 
loved  the  night  she  wore  the  pink  bro- 
cade ! "  interrupted  Jack.  "  Go  on, 
Dorothy." 

"  Well,  there  is  nothing  else,  except, 
as  I  said,  grandmother  is  inconsistent, 
for  when  I  expressed  surprise  that  one 
of  our  family  should  so  have  disregarded 
parental  authority,  she  and  Aunt  Jane 
both  grew  indignant,  and  said  it  was 
right  in  Aunt  Kate  to  have  acted  so,  and 
that  no  one^  should  sepirate  lovers 
except  for  a  serious  cause;  yet  they 
think  you  and  I  should  go  on  doing 
penance  forever  on  account  of  a  silly 
quarrel ! " 

"Ean  off  and  married  the  man  she 
loved  the  night  he  wore  the  pink  bro- 
cade ! "  repeated  Jack  once  again,  softly 
and  slowly,  as  if  he  found  something 
mellifluous  in  the  sound  of  those  simple 
words.  "  And  that  is  just  what  you  are 
going  to  do,  Dorothy!  It  has  come  to 
me  like  an  inspiration.  You  must 
marry  me  the  night  you  wear  the  pink 
brocade." 

"  But  I  cannot,"  cried  Dorothy,  "  for 
that  will  be  tomorrow  night !  " 

"I  wish  it  were  tonight,  darling. 
You  cannot  refuse  me.  It  is  a  clear 
case  of  predestination;  it  was  all  ar- 
ranged for  us  fifty  years  ago  by  your 
Aunt  Kate.  In  poetic  justice  to  the 
romantic  history  of  your  family,  you 
must  marry  me  tomorrow  night." 

"  It  will  be  so  treacherous  to  grand- 
mother and  Aunt  Jane,"  objected  Doro- 
thy, who  felt ,  her  objections  melting 
away  before  her  lover's  passionate  in- 
sistence. 

"Treacherous!  Why,  it  will  touch 
them  deeply  to  discover  your  devotion 
to  family  history,  for  which  you  never 
showed  any  fondness  before,"  said  the 
artful  Jack.  "Promise  me  you  will, 
darling,"  and  he  took  both  the  slim 
white  hands  in  his  own,  and  looked 
pleadingly  into  the  sweet  blue  eyes  that 
suddenly  seemed  afraid  to  meet  his  gaze. 

"  Say  you  will  marry  me  the  night 
you  wear  the  pink*  brocade,"  he  per- 
sisted. 

"Very  well,  I  will  marry  you  the 
night  I  wear  the  pink  brocade." 

"Tomorrow  night?"  said  Jack,  not 
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certain  but  that  he  heard  a  note  of 
coquetry  in  her  voice. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  say  that!  I  may 
cliange  my  mind  about  the  dress. 
After  all,  I  think  something  else  would 
be  more  suitable  for  the  garden  party/' 

They  were  sitting  on  the  veranda  just 
where  the  moonbeams  crept  through 
the  vines  and  revealed  Dorothy^s  face, 
and  the  Grand  Duke  jasmine  that 
blossomed  near  in  the  same  warm,  white 
radiance  that  made  them  both  divine. 

The  rich  fragrance  of  the  flower,  the 
gentle  rise  and  fall  of  the  soft  lace  on 
the  bosom  of  the  girl  alone  would  prove 
their  claim  to  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  fabric  of  visions.  So 
Jack  thought  as  he  arose  and,  leaning 
against  the  Corinthian  pillar,  looked 
down  at  his  beautiful  sweetheart. 

"  And  you  will  not  promise  me,  Doro- 
thy?" said  he  sadly.  "Well,  I  shall 
not  ask  you  again.  You  are  just  play- 
ing, while  I  was  never  more  in  earnest  in 
my  life." 

And  he  turned  and  strode  down  the 
steps  and  the  graveled  walk,  and  dis- 
appeared under  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
before  she  realized  he  was  gone. 

"  I  will  promise  you.  Jack ! "  cried 
Dorothy,  as  she  sprang  up  and  leaned 
over  the  balustrade  to  make  her  voice 
reach  her  truant  lover,  who  was,  in  fact, 
lingering  on  the  edge  of  the  lawn  wait- 
ing to  be  recalled.  "  I  ivill  marry  you 
tomorrow  night  when  I  wear  the  pink 
brocade ! " 

This  was  an  astonishing  revelation  to 
her  grandmother  and  Aunt  Jane,  as 
Dorothy's  clear,  young  voice  rang  out  on 
the  night  air,  and  not  only  brought  Jack 
again  to  her  side,  but  startled  them 
rudely  from  a  pleasant  reverie  as  they 
sat  on  the  upper  veranda  enjoying  the 
beauty  of  the  moonlight  scene. 

"  Will  marry  him  tomorrow  night !  " 
gasped  Aunt  Jane. 

"  Hush !  not  a  word,"  said  the  grand- 
mother, to  whom  this  happy  solution  to 
a  vexed  question  at  once  commended 
itself. 

The  mist  of  years  was  softly  riven, 
And  there  smiled  upon  them  an  ex- 
quisite face  with  a  pleading  look  in  the 
eyes,  as  if  asking  forgiveness  for  the 
pretty  culprit  to  whom  the  divine  music 
of  Love's  beguiling  pipes  was  as  sweet 


as  to  her  beautiful  ancestress  fifty  years 
before. 

And  so  Dorothy  was  forgiven  before- 
hand, but  they  resolved  to  keep  silent 
and  let  the  little  romance  play  iteelf  out 
to  the  last  chapter  to  suit  the  hero  and 
heroine,  who  were  more  thdn  likely  to 
prove  intractable  in  their  hands. 

An  atmosphere  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment pervaded  the  Dandridge  house- 
hold the  next  day,  and  Dorothy's  heart 
misgave  her  many  times  as  she  saw  the 
interest — almost  pathetic  to  her — with 
which  her  grandmother  and  aunt 
presided  over  the  preparations  for  the 
garden  party;  but  she  kept  her  secret, 
and  so  did  they,  and  their  own  as  well. 

When  the  pink  brocade  was  brought 
from  the  depths  of  the  cedar  chest, 
where,  until  recently,  it  had  been  hiding 
its  shimmering  beauty,  it  was  as  if  some 
hand  had  lifted  the  lid  of  an  old  rose  jar 
of  memories  and  let  escape  perfumes 
that  for  the  time  were  intoxicating. 

The  old  ladies  hovered  about  it  tend- 
erly, darning  the  almost  imperceptible 
rents  in  the  rare  old  lace  bertha  that 
encircled  the  quaint,  round  neck,  or 
pressing  out  imaginary  creases  in  its 
shining  satin  folds,  while  they  talked  of 
events  of  bygone  days;  especially  did 
they  dwell  on  every  incident  connected 
with  the  romantic  marriage  of  their 
sister  Kate,  to  the  very  perceptible  em- 
barrassment of  poor  Dorothy. 

"  Did  they  forgive  her,  grand- 
mother ? "  asked  she,  with  a  certain 
wistfulness  in  her  voice,  which  was  not 
lost  on  the  two  old  ladies. 

^^Y^es,  my  dear,  in  less  than  a  week; 
for,  you  know,  she  had  only  married  the 
man  she  loved,  and  that  was  not  a  very 
grave  offense,  after  all." 

"  They  are  making  it  easy  for  me," 
thought  Dorothy.  "I  actually  believe 
they'll  tell  me  to  go  and  marry  Jack 
directly." 

That  evening  there  came  a  basket  of 
roses  from  Jack,  dewy,  pink  Bon 
Silenes,  and  nestling  among  their  rosy 
petals  was  a  note  full  of  the  sweet 
rapture  that  a  lover  puts  in  the  last 
written  words  to  a  sweetheart  who  in  a 
few  hours  will  be  his  wife. 

"  I  could  not  disappoint  him  now," 
said  Dorothv  to  herself,  as  she  pinned  a 
rose  in  he/  hair,  standing  before  the 
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mirror,  arrayed  in  the  pink  brocade, 
which  shone  with  all  its  ancient 
splendor  under  the  soft  light  from  the 
candles. 

A  half  hour  later  she  and  Jack  were 
driving  together  in  the  moonlight  on 
their  way  to  the  garden  party  that  had 
become  so  dear  to  them. 

"I  have  won  you  at  last,  my  dar- 
ling! ^^  whispered  Jack,  with  the  tragic, 
energetic  ardor  of  a  knight  of  the  olden 


times,  which  would  suggest  that  he  had 
just  stolen  his  lady  love,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  from  her  irate  kinsmen,  instead 
of  two  placid  old  ladies,  who  at  that 
moment  were  sitting  at  home,  wonder- 
ing in  a  vague  way  if  they  had  not  un- 
wittingly proved  an  excellent  pair  of 
matchmakers. 

"  But  I  almost  wish  I  had  told  grand- 
mother and  Aunt  Jane!'^  sighed 
Dorothy. 
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BY  JOHN  E.  BENNETT. 

A  story  of  peculiar  conditions  in  Montana.    The  sturdy  perseverance  of  the  one  man  who 
'  pinned  faith  to  the  Jackpot  claim,  the  one  friend  he  made  in  an  important  crisis,  and  the 
many  enemies  he  had  to  fight. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

Mike  Caset,  from  Ireland,  maintains  faith  in  the  Jackpot  claim  after  all  bis  associates  at  the  camp, 
giving  np  hope  of  ever  reaching  pay  dirt,  have  moved  on  and  out.  Barney  Drake,  deputy  sheriff,  is  finally 
sent  to  take  possession  in  the  name  of  the  law  on  acconnt  of  certain  unpaid  bills  in  Helena,  but  Casey 
prevails  on  Biuney  to  help  him  work  the  claim  overnight  before  Sheriff  Plummer  himself  arrives  in  the 
morning,  and  the  result  of  their  combined  toil  is  a  big  find.  Bat  the  sheriff  pounces  on  them,  arrests 
Casey,  and  discharges  Drake.  The  latter  reaches  town  ahead  of  Plummer,  and  as  the  sheriff  appears  to 
have  no  notion  of  paying  him  the  four  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  owing  him,  Drake  utilizes  the  discovery 
of  Plummer's  lost  memorandum  book  containing  the  safe  combination,  to  go  to  the  office  and  help  himself 
to  the  suuL  On  reaching  his  office.  Sheriff  Plummer  discovers  the  receipt  Drake  has  left  him  for  the 
money  appropriated,  and  issues  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  Meanwhfle  the  sheriff  and  his  pals  plan  to  run 
Casey  for  governor  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  reservation  opened  and  so  secure  first  option  on  the 
good  mines  there,  and  because  they  think  Casey  will  be  a  pliable  tool  in  their  unscrupulous  hands.  Casey 
is  elected,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  is  to  pardon  Drake,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  As  the  two 
friends  are  returning  to  Helena  the  train  is  held  up  by  masked  men,  one  of  whom  Dr^e  recognizes  as 
Plummer.  Casey  threatens  to  expose  them  all  and  is  fired  upon  as  the  men  get  away.  The  bullet  passes 
through  his  arm  and  severely  wounds  a  young  woman  sitting  behind  him.  Casey  speedily  recovers,  and  to 
his  great  consternation  finds  that  Drake  has  suddenly  disappeared. 


CHAPTEB  IX. 


WHICH     CONTAINS     TWO 

SCENES. 


CONTRASTING 


DURING  the  day  following  the 
episode  narrated  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  Governor  Casey  kept  closely  to 
his  room.  Though  there  were  callers 
upon  the  score  of  his  health,  they  were 
advised  that,  while  his  wound  was  not 
serious,  yet  he  desired  to  receive  no 
visitors,  wishing  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
relaxation  so  far  as  such  might  be  pos- 
sible. The  only  persons  admitted  were 
his  secretary,  whom  the  governor  re- 


garded as  his  confidential  adviser,  and 
one  or  two  State  officials. 

One  of  these  latter  was  the  attorney 
general — a  woman,  strange  to  say,  the 
only  woman  lawyer  in  the  State;  and 
she  and  the  governor  thereupon  ar- 
ranged a  proclamation  reciting  the  fact 
of  the  robbery  of  the  train  of  the  pre- 
vious night,  describing  the  persons  of 
the  several  marauders  as  closely  as  the 
reports  concerning  them  afforded, 
enumerating  the  articles  they  had  stolen 
and  the  murder  they  had  committed. 
A  reward  of  one  thousand  dollars  was 
offered  for  the  delivery  of  the  body, 
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alive  or  dead,  of  each  of  the  several  cul- 
prits, with  proof  of  the  guilt  of  such 
person  sufficient  to  secure  his  convic- 
tion. This  document  the  lady  drafted 
in  a  proficient,  legal  way,  and  it  was  duly 
promulgated. 

In  addition  to  the  above  offer  there 
was  a  standing  tender  on  the  part  of  the 
railroad  company  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  capture  of  each  and  every 
train  robber,  and  the  express  company 
held  out  a  separate  three  hundred 
dollars  for  each  of  the  perpetrators  of 
the  deed. 

The  day  following,  the  governor,  feel- 
ing recovered  from  the  shock,  called  a 
hack  and  directed  it  to  be  driven  to  the 
hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  It 
was  here  that  the  lady  who  was  injured 
by  the  same  bullet  had  been  removed. 

The  ball  had  been  successfully  re- 
moved, and,  though  weak,  she  was 
resting  easily.  She  was  much  younger 
than  her  appearance  upon  the  train  had 
indicated;  in  fact,  she  had  told  the 
physicians  she  was  but  seventeen. 

Her  eyes  lightened  and  she  smiled 
faintly  upon  being  introduced  to  the 
governor,  who  was  brought  to  her  bed- 
side, and  when  he  told  her  that  the  same 
shot  which  had  hurt  her  had  first  passed 
through  him,  her  face  assumed  an  ex- 
pressiojj  of  puzzled  though  pleased 
interest. 

When  the  governor  inquired,  how- 
ever, whither  she  was  traveling,  a  cloud 
came  over  her  countenance  as  she 
replied  that  she  supposed  she  had 
reached  her  destination;  having  left 
England  for  Helena  two  weeks  pre- 
vious. 

"  So  yez  cam  f ram  England,  indade !  ^' 
observed  the  governor  in  surprise. 
^'  Well,  yez  sartinly  hev  bed  a  long  thrip 
av  it,  an^  an  unhappy  way  it  is  to  ind 
such  a  way  as  thot.  An'  who  did  yez 
cam  here  to  see,  may  Oi  ask  ?  '^ 

The  girl's  countenance  again  shaded, 
and  she  said :  "  Indeed,  sir,  I  don't 
know  whom  I  came  to  see.  The  name 
of  the  lady  who  sent  from  this  place  for 
me  to  come  here  was  Mrs.  Margaret 
Leigh  ton;  that  is  the"  name  she  gave, 
and  that  is  the  person  whom  I  came  here 
to  find.  But  the  doctors  here  say  they 
know  no  such  person  in  town ;  they  have 
inquired  and  searched,  yet  they  can  get 


a 
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no  information  that  such  a  person  is 
living  here  or  anywhere  in  Montana." 

^^Tbot  is  curious,^'  replied  the  gov- 
ernor. "  What  war  the  circumstances  ay 
yer  comin'  here?^^ 

"  Well,  you  see,"  answered  the  girl, 
'^I  came  from  the  Dawes  Seminary  at 
Lakeport,  England.  I  was  raised  there.  I 
do  not  know  who  my  mother  and  father 
were,  nor  the  circumstances  of  my  birth. 
The  only  mother  I  have  ever  had  is  Mrg. 
Finch,  the  matron  of  the  school.  Two 
weeks  ago  she  came  to  me  and  said: 
^Mary,  there's  a  nice  lady  living  away 
out  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States  who  wants  you,  and  you^ll  have  to 
go  to  her.  She's  a  good  lady,  has  plent}^ 
of  money,  and  she  sent  money  to  get  you 
some  clothes  and  pay  your  way  there.' 
^  Who  is  she? '  says  I. 
She's  Mrs.  Margaret  Leighton,  and 
she  lives  in  Helena,  Montana,'  said  Mrs. 
Finch.  '  She  sent  the  money  over  by 
telegraph,  and  she  wants  you  to  start 
right  away  today.' 

"  So  Mrs.  Finch  packed  my  things, 
bought  me  a  few  new  traps  from  the 
shops,  and  I  took  the  train  for 
Southampton,  boarded  the  steamer,  and 
here  I  am." 

Tears  glistened  in  the  bright  eyes. 

"  Well  now,  thot  is  most  remarkable," 
declared  the  governor.  "Hev  yez  hed 
no  advices  fram  Mrs.  Leighton  parson- 
ally  communicated  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  has  she  ever  written 
to  me  ?  "  asked  the  girl,  looking  up. 

"  Yis,"  assented  Casey,  realizing  that 
in  his  endeavor  to  display  polish  he  had, 
perhaps,  reached  too  high. 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  never  had  a  letter 
from  her,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  Wasn't  ther  ony  arrangement  fer 
ony  wan  to  mate  yez  ot  the  station  or 
ony  where,  upon  yer  arrival  here?" 

''  Not  that  I  know  of." 

"  Well  now,  thot  is  a  most  perplexin' 
situation,  surely,"  mused  the  governor. 
"  How  are  ye  supplied  for  funds  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  haven't  got  anything,"  re- 
turned the  girl,  lifting  her  light  eyes 
towards  the  hard  lined  Irish  face,  then 
dropping  them  suddenly  as  though 
ashamed ;  "  a  few  shillings,  perhaps." 

"Well,  yez  nade  want  fer  nothin', 
said  the  old  man.     "Yez'll  not  nade 
money  here;  an  be  the  toime  it  cums  fer 
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yez  to  go  out  Oi  will  see  what  can  be 
done  for  yez.  Maybe  this  mysterious 
Mrs.  Leighton  will  show  herself  by  thot 
toime,  for  the  marnin'  papers  hes  yez 
name — Mary  Burkett  they  hev  it,  is 
thot  right? '' 

Mary  nodded  and  smiled. 

"An*  it  tells  aboot  yez  in  ther  ac- 
count av  the  affray  what's  continued 
fram  yisterday  marmn\  P'r'aps  thot 
will  bring  Mrs.  Leighton  around;  well 
see.  If  it  donH,  Oi'U  institute  sarches 
fur  her,  an'  if  she  can't  be  found  Oi'U 
see  what  kin  be  done  wid  yez  otherwoise. 
Manewhoile,  whatever  yez  nade,  order  it 
fram  the  Sisters  an'  the  bill  will  be 
paid.*' 

The  bright  eyes  again  filled  with  tears 
as  the  governor  received  a  burst  of 
thanks.  He  arose  to  depart,  carefully 
nursing  his  wounded  arm,  which  was 
bandaged  in  a  black  silk  sling. 

At  that  moment  there  entered  the 
room,  under  escort  of  a  Sister,  a  lady 
dressed  in  deep  black,  a  heavy  crgpe  veil 
shielding  her  features.  She  moved  to 
the  bedside,  threw  back  her  veil,  bowed 
gravely  to  the  governor,  then  bent  over 
and  kissed  the  girl. 

"Darling  Mary,"  she  said,  "I  am  so 
distressed  at  this  affair.  To  think  I 
had  the  carriage  at  the  depot  to  receive 
you,  and  the  stupid  driver  told  me  you 
were  not  upon  the  train,  when  you  were 
there  in  this  condition  and  he  failed  to 
find  you.  I  am  your  aunt,  dear,  Mrs. 
Leighton,  Mrs.  Plummer  now,  and  I 
have  sent  for  you  to  come  and  make 
your  home  with  me." 

The  girl  looked  up  into  a  fair, 
womanly  face  and  into  eyes,  gray  as 
ashes,  but  polished  with  a  steely  glitter 
which  seemed  impossible  of  expressing 
emotion  other  than  that  of  selfish 
delight  or  defiance.  Clearly  an  evil  eye, 
yet  in  some  sense  a  fascinating  one;  an 
eye  that  could  lighten  and  dance  as  you 
would  fancy  fiends  dance  when  in  trans- 
ports of  glee,  and  yet  which  could 
charm  its  prey  as  effectively  as  does  the 
eye  of  a  serpent. 

But,  withal,  those  orbs  were  set  in  a 
firmament  of  face  as  fair  as  the  most 
pellucid  of  summer  skies  and  mounted 
by  golden  clouds  of  hair  which  seemed 
to  reflect  some  distant  sunshine. 

The  lines  of  Casey's  features  marked 


a  soberness  tending  to  severity  as  he 
gravely  acknowledged  the  bow  of  this 
lady,  to  whom  he  had  been  formally 
introduced  on  the  night  of  the  inaugu- 
ration, whom  he  quite  distinctly  re- 
membered through  her  episode  at  the 
ball,  but  who,  as  the  wife  of  the  sheriff, 
was  associated  in  his  mind  with  a  com- 
plexity of  suspicions  and  apprehensions. 
With  the  fever  rising  in  his  arm,  he 
drove  speedily  to  his  hotel  and  retired. 

It  was  a  week  before  the  governor  was 
able  to  get  back  to  work  at  his  desk  in 
the  capitol  building.  On  the  day  he  re- 
turned, he  found  as  he  entered  the  room 
a  number  of  Indians  waiting  for  him. 

There  were  four  bucks  and  two 
squaws  with  the  agent,  a  gray  whiskered 
white  man  from  Ohio,  and  an  inter- 
preter in  the  person  of  Squawman 
Charley,  a  half  breed,  whose  long  brown 
hair  was  flowing  around  the  shoulders 
of  his  buckskin  coat. 

"  We  come  from  the  Bigfeet  reserva- 
tion, sir,"  said  Mr.  Fortsen,  the  agent, 
"and  we  are  here  to  make  complaint 
against  certain  parties  who  are  commit- 
ting depredations  upon  the  reservation 
in  pursuing  enterprises  of  mining,  in 
violation  of  law." 

"  Wfell,  what's  been  done  ?  "  asked  the 
governor. 

"They've  come  en  the  reservation," 
continued  the  agent,  "and  sunk  holes 
in  the  ground  all  over  the  place.  No 
less  than  a  dozen  head  of  our  cattle,  ac- 
customed to  roam  over  those  grounds, 
and  not  having  seen  the  holes  before, 
have  fallen  into  them.  Sometimes  we 
think  they  have  been  driven  into  the 
places  by  men  who  have  afterwards 
taken  out  their  carcasses  and  consumed 
them. 

"They^ve  wantonly  cut  timber  and 
they're  roasting  ore  with  it.  The 
flames  from  their  ore  piles  have  started 
forest  fires,  which  have  destroyed  much 
more  timber.  When  our  Indians 
remonstrated  with  them,  they  were 
attacked  and  the  women  assaulted. 
Dog,  yonder,  had  his  pony  shot  from 
under  him  and  had  to  run  for  his  life. 
Come  here.  Dog !  " 

A  big,  shiny  eyed  Indian,  with  a 
heavy  brown  face  and  broad  mouth, 
came  to  the  desk  and  greeted  the  gov- 
ernor vrith  a  smile,  a  nod,  and  "  How." 
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Charley,  the  interpreter,  was  next 
called,  and,  partly  by  signs,  partly  by 
monosyllabic  and  dissyllabic  words,  he 
managed  to  have  Dog  explain  that  he 
was  riding  the  range  on  the  reservation 
when  he  came  upon  a  camp  of  these 
miners. 

He  had  a  coyote  dog,  and  this  grabbed 
a  piece  of  jerked  beef  hanging  upon  the 
brush,  whereupon  one  of  the  men  drew 
a  pistol  and  shot  the  whelp.  Dog  yelled 
and  shook  his  hands  at  the  man,  who 
turned,  opened  fire  on  him,  and  shot 
down  his  pony.  Dog  ran  away,  leaving 
his  animals  dead  upon  the  ground. 

Yellow  Calf  was  called  forward  to  tell 
about  the  man  who  stole  his  rifle  and 
threatened  to  shoot  him  when  he  de- 
scribed the  thief  and  sought  to  recover 
his  property.  John  Buffalo  had  a  dis- 
tressing tale  to  tell ;  so  had  Chief  Long 
Pipe  and  the  small,  sullen  squaws,  both 
with  their  lower  limbs  wrapped  with 
pieces  of  blanket  and  laced  with  rope. 
They  showed  contusions  and  cuts  upon 
their  flesh  as  the  result^  of  encounters 
with  the  invaders. 

"Well,  who  are  these  people  thol's 
doin'  all  this?  Do  yez  know  onything 
aboot  ther  oidintity  ?  ^'  asked  the  gov- 
ernor in  the  treble  clef  in  which  his 
voice  was  pitched  when  in  moments  of 
excitement  or  anger. 

"I  know  some  of  them,"  replied 
Agent  Fortsen,  "  and  I'll  tell  you  this 
sheriff  of  yours  in  Lewis  and  Clark 
County  here  is  the  ringleader  of  the 
gang.  He's  been  out  there  several 
times,  bossing  around,  quarreling  with 
the  men ;  in  fact,  they  all  seem  to  be  the 
riff  raff  of  No  Man's  Land.  They've 
got  a  regular  company  organized,  called 
the  Blind  Bear  Mining  Company,  and 
they  have  gone  about  their  trespass  in  a 
systematic  and  regular  way." 

"  Blind  Bear  Mining  Company,"  re- 
peated Casey.  "  Why,  thot's  the  name 
av  the  canyon  where  my  mine,  the  Lone 
Hand,  is.  Harry!"  he  called,  strik- 
ing the  hammer  of  a  gong,  "  Harry,  run 
down  stairs  into  the  county  dark's  office 
an'  bring  me  up  here  the  record  av  the 
mining  incorporations.  We'll  see  aboot 
this  thing,"  he  added,  as  Harry  darted 
away.     Then  he  asked  Fortsen : 

"  How  many  strangers  are  there  on 
the  riservation  at  the  prisint  toime  ?  " 


"I  should  judge  there  were  about 
forty  of  these  miners,"  replied  the 
agent.  "They're  running  regular 
mines  there  with  timbered  shafts  and 
drifts,  and  they're  taking  ore  out  of 
some  of  the  places.  I  should  reckon 
they've  got  as  many  as  fifty  holes  sunk 
upon  various  parts  of  the  reserve. 
Why,  they've  been  at  work  ever  since 
the  election,  nigh  three  months  now, 
and  the/ve  spent  stacks  of  money  out 
there,  just  stacks  of  it." 

"  Well,  now,  Oi  didn't  know  there  war 
onything  av  the  loik  av  thot  goin'  on 
out  there,"  declared  the  governor.  *^  Oi 
till  you  this,"  he  went  on;  "  there's  a  bill 
now  passed  the  assembly  av  the  ligisla- 
ture,  which  Oi  intind  to  sign,  for  the 
drawin'  av  thim  Indians  to  the  wan  soid 
av  the  riservation,  an'  the  openin'  av  the 
mineral  lands  there  to  the  miners. 
Thim  Indians  are  only  there  temporary 
onyhow  until  the  Fideral  governmint 
sinds  thim  to  wan  av  its  own  riserva- 
tions  up  narth,  for  ihey  hev  charge  av 
the  Indians,  not  the  State.  The  State 
only  owns  the  land.  An'  there's  only 
aboot  three  hundred  av  thim  there,  an' 
they're  fed  rations  ivery  month,  so 
there's  no  nade  av  much  land  fer  thim 
to  be  lazy  on.  But  at  the  same  toime 
Oi'm  ferninst  onything  loik  a  grab  in 
this  business,  for  if  ony  part  av  the 
riservation  is  to  be  thrown  open,  it  must 
be  done  so  ivery  mon  will  git  a  chance 
aloik,  an'  not  wan  sit  git  in  there  an 
grab  iverything." 

"  They're  sayin'  out  there  thot  the 
governor's  interested  in  it,  an'  it's  all  a 
part  of  the  Lone  Hand,"  blurted  out 
Cliarley,  the  interpreter. 

"They  are?"  exclaimed  Casey. 
"  Well,  Oi'd  loik  some  av  thim  to  come 
in  here  an'  till  thot  to  me.  Oi  bet  Oi'J 
mak  thim  prove  it  to  the  satisfaction  av 
ivery  wan,  or  Oi'd  put  thim  into  jail  fer 
criminal  libel." 

Agent  Fortsen  smiled  and  said: 
"Well,  now,  governor,  I  didn't  intend 
to  say  that,  but  since  it's  been  said  I  will 
add  that  that's  the  only  reason  why  I 
did  not  come  here  and  make  this  com- 
plaint before.  It's  current  out  there 
that  this  is  an  enterprise  of  the  gov* 
ernor's,  instituted  by  him  and  being  run 
under  his  direction.  Such  being  the 
case  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  do 
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but  to  let  it  go,  until  they  begun  to  in- 
terfere with  the  Indians;  then  I  thought 
that  eve»  if  you  were  at  the  head  of  it, 
you  wouldn't  countenance  such  pro- 
ceedings as  that/' 

"The  min  who're  doin'  this  thing/' 
said  the  governor,  "  are  a  poick  av 
scoundrels,  an'  Oi'U  hev  them  all  oflE 
there  by  tomorrow  hoigh  noon.  Oi 
intind  to  order  the  coroner  to  tak  a 
posse  an  go  up  there  an'  give  thim  their 
walkin'  papers,  ivery  last  wan  av  thim." 

While  Fortsen  and  Squawman 
Charley  were  smiling  at  this  announce- 
ment, Harry  Klein  returned  with  the 
register  of  incorporations  book  under 
his  arm. 

"  Now,''  said  Governor  Casey,  *^  we'll 
see  who  it  is  tjiot's  movin'  in  this  busi- 
ness av  trespassin'  on  the  riservation — 
ostinsibly  at  laste.  We'll  see  who  it  is 
whose  names  is  on  the  riccords  as  tHe 
incorporators  av  the  Blind  Bear  Mining 
Company.  Harry,  sit  around  here  be- 
side me  an'  look  up  thim  incorporation 
papers." 

Harry  quickly  turned  over  the  pages, 
and  in  a  moment  announced,  "  Here  it 
is:  incorporated  on  the  fifteenth  of  Oc- 
tober, capitalized  for  five  millions  of 
dollars." 

**Whew!"  commented  Casey;  *'they 
must  be  goin'  to  do  somethin'  wid  their 
stock;  they've  surely  got  plinty  av  it. 
Now  look  an'  see  the  min's  names  to 
thot,  Harry." 

^*  Well,  the  first  is  Terrence  McGon- 
igal,  of  Helena." 

"Phat!"  exclaimed  Casey,  "Ould 
Terry  McGonigal  up  here  at  the  gineral 
store!  Well,  well!  Let  me  see  the 
handwritin'  av  him  " — ^adjusting  his 
spectacles  carefully  with  his  good  arm — 
"  let  me  see.  It's  the  same ;  Oi've  seen 
thot  subscription  resatin'  bills  av  me 
own  fer  things  thot  Oi  hot  av  him  at 
his  store.  Well,  now,  thot's  too  good  a 
joke  to  kape.     Go  on  wid  the  nixt  wan." 

"The  next  is  Abraham  Dunklespiel, 
also  of  Helena." 

"Phat!  Dunklespiel  at  the  hard- 
ware shop!  The  divil  tak  it !  Oi  want 
to  know  now.  Let  me  see  thim  names 
agin.  Oi'd  go  me  loif  thot  Oi  know  his 
handwritin'.  Sure  it's  the  same.  Well, 
now;  we'll  see  aboot  Mister  Abraham 
Dunklespiel." 


a 
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Larry  Kinney,  Helena,"  read  on 
Harry. 

"  Kinney  at  the  bar!  Be  the  sowl  av 
me,  phat's  got  into  thim  ?  If  they'd  put 
ther  heads  in  a  loin  an  me  wid  a  schelaly 
in  me  hand  fer  the  crackin'  av  thim, 
they  couldn't  've  presinted  thimsilves  in 
more  dacent  order  for  the  trudgin'  an' 
the  thumpin'  thot  Oi'm  after  givin' 
thim.  Let  me  see  thot  name.  Yis, 
thot's  Kinney — the  spalpeen  av  a  vindoT 
av  a  low  down  whisky  thot  wad  kill  the 
bugs  in  barley  com.  What's  the 
nixt  ?  " 

"  Thomas  H.  Dorsey,  of  Helena." 

*^Ha!     ha!     ha!"     laughed    Casey. 

Ould  Darsey  av  the  Royal  Gorge. 
What  a  sly  ould  rat  thot  is  now!  The 
same  it  was  as  towld  me,  sez  he,  'He 
come  here,  he  did,  an'  he  offered  the 
money  fer  it,  an'  Oi  wanted  the  money 
an'  yez  didn't  hev  it;  so  Oi  tuk  the 
money  fram  him.'  Oi  see.  Mister 
Darsey ;  well,  we'll  look  at  thot.  What's 
the  nixt,  Harry  ?  " 

"  That's  all,"  was  the  reply. 

'*An'  Where's  Plummer?  Didn't  yez 
tell  me  Plummer  was  into  it,  too  ?  "  the 
governor  inquired,  turning  to  Fortsen. 

*'  He's  certainly  been  out  there  time 
and  again,  bossing  around,"  declared 
the  official ;  "  he  couldn't  be  doing  that 
and  have  no  interest  in  the  scheme." 

**0h,  he's  a  sharp  feller,  thot,"  re- 
turned Casey.  "He  don't  lit  himself 
appear  on  the  sarfice  av  things;  but  he's 
always  takin'  out  ore  below,  jist  the 
same.  Well,  gintlemen,  lave  the  matter 
wid  me.  Oi'U  see  to  it  thot  the  dipreda- 
tions  is  shtopped  an'  thot  yez  hev  no 
further  cause  fer  complaint  on  thot 
score." 


CHAPTER  X. 

IN  WHICH  THE  GOVERNOR  HARKS  BACK 
TO  OLD  IRELAND. 

When  the  callers  had  departed  Gov- 
ernor Casey  arose,  passed  out  of  the 
building,  and  went  over  to  the  Sisters' 
Hospital,  there  to  inquire  concerning 
Mary  Burkett.  He  had  not  seen  the 
girl  since  his  call  upon  her  when  he  en- 
countered her  aunt,  and  that  had  been 
a  week  before. 

He  did  not  know  whether  she  was  still 
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in  the  hospital,  though,  indeed,  he  hoped 
she  was.  He  had  realized  in  himself  a 
fatherly  interest  in  the  girl,  and  desired 
to  know  that  she  was  well  cared  for. 
He  doubted  whether  ultimately  her  best 
interests  would  be  served  by  taking  up 
her  residence  at  the  Plummer  abode,  for 
though  Mrs.  Plummer  was  very  beauti- 
ful, and  no  doubt  charmingly  compan- 
ionable, yet  he  felt  that  an  association  so 
intimate  as  that  of  wife  to  a  man  like 
Plummer  carried  M'ith  it  doubts  of  the 
gravest  kind  as  to  the  moral  quality  of 
the  woman. 

Mary  Burkett,  he  found,  had  not  left 
the  hospital.  Her  aunt  had  not  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  remove  her,  nor 
had  she  herself  expressed  a  wish  to 
leave.  She  was  pleased  to  see  the  old 
governor,  and  from  her  half  recumbent 
position  in  bed,  gleefully  extended  to 
him  her  hand,  brightening  in  smiles  as 
she  did  so,  and  declaring  that  she  had 
long  wished  him  to  come. 

Her  wound  was  slowly  but  quite 
positively  healing.  It  might  have 
started  to  knit  together  with  more 
activity  than  it  had  displayed,  had  it  not 
been  for  an  overexertion  of  her  strength 
which  attended  the  reception  of  the  two 
visitors  of  the  week  before. 

The  probing  nature  of  their  respec- 
tive inquiries,  the  lively  interest  they 
severally  displayed  in  her,  with  the 
anxieties  and  perplexities  attendant 
upon  her  situation  and  condition,  all 
these  wrought  her  into  a  highly  nervous 
state,  which  checked  the  healing  action 
of  the  rended  parts.  She  had,  however, 
successfully  rallied  from  this,  and  was 
now  moving  surely  along  towards 
health. 

There  were  some  questions  which 
Casey  had  in  mind  to  ask  Mary  concern- 
ing her  aunt,  but  fearing  they  might 
ptimulate  her  mind  too  greatly  at  that 
time,  he  forbore,  and  toned  the  conver- 
sation to  lines  less  personal. 

"  Oi  hev  ]ist  got  a  letter  f ram  County 
Cork,"  he  observed,  drawing  the  missive 
from  his  pocket.  "It's  fram  me  ould 
home  there,  a  place  called  Kildorry, 
nigh  onto  the  line  av  Limerick.  It's 
frarn  Archy  Donovan,  a  mon  livin'  in 
the  neighborhood,  an'  it  tells  me  aboot 
Katie  Casey,  the  only  rilitive  Oi  had  in 
the  wourld.     Katie  was  the  daughter  av 


me  brother  Pat,  who  doid  in  sixty  two> 
lavin'  a  widdy  to  dole  the  year  afther 
him,  an'  this  wan  child.  • 

"Katie  used  to  write  to  me  aboot 
wance  in  ivery  two  year,  an'  Oi  wrote  to 
her  aboot  six  months  ago.  Thin  Oi  sint 
her  twinty  dollars,  an',  thinkin'  Oi  would 
sind  her  somethin'  fram  Montany,  Oi 
could  think  av  nothin'  more  convayn- 
ient  to  her  use  than  a  pair  av  shoes.  Oi 
war  out  to  the  mine  thin,  an'  Oi  sint  a 
note  to  a  shoe  store  on  Main  Strate  and 
toidd  thim  to  sind  a  pair  av  shoes,  an'  as 
Oi.  thot  Oi  would  surprise  Katie  wid  the 
foine  things  they  hev  out  here,  Oi  told 
the  mon  to  sind  the  best  pair  thot  he 
had  in  the  shop.  So  Oi  give  thim  the 
address  and  aboot  the  size  that  Oi  thot 
Katie'ud  wear,  an'  sez  Oi  in  the  note, 
'  Whin  Oi  cam  in  fram  the  mine,  Oi'll 
stop  in  an'  pay  yez.' 

"  Well,  the  nixt  toime  Oi  cam  in  Oi 
wint  into  that  shtore  an  axed  him,  sez 
Oi,  *  Did  yez  sind  thim  shoes  to  Katie 
Casey  in  Oireland?'  Sez  the  mon 
there,  ^  Oi  did,'  sez  he.  Sez  Oi,  ^  What's 
the  bill.^  Oi've  cam  in  to  pay  it.'  Sez 
he,  '  Twinty  dollars.'  '  Phat  ? '  sez  Oi, 
Hwinty  dollars  fer  a  pair  av  shoe?! 
How'n  th'  divil  did  yez  mak  a  pair  av 
shoes  to  cost  so  much  as  thot  ?  Oi  niver 
in  all  me  loif  hard  av  a  pair  av  shoes- 
costin'  the  half  av  thot.' 

"  Oi  didn't  moind  the  amount  av  the 
money,  moind  yez,  but  Oi  thot  that  the 
mon  war  extartionin'  on  me,  an'  Oi  war 
forninst  it.  Sez  the  mon,  *Well,  yez 
sed  to  sind  the  best  pair  Oi  hed  in  the 
shop,  an'  Oi  sint  thim,  an'  they  war 
twinty  dollars.'  'Well,'  sez  Oi,  *Oi 
suppose,  thot  bein'  the  case,  Oi'll  hev  to 
pay  it ;  but,'  sez  Oi,  *  Oi  tlynk  Oi  could 
lave  the  money  easier  if  yez  could  show 
to  me  what  koind  av  a  pair  av  shoes  it 
is  thot  costs  loik  thot.  Hev  yez  sich 
another  pair  in  yez  shop  ?  ^  *  Yis,'  sez  he, 
*0i  hev  a  parfict  match  to  thim  an' 
worth  the  same  price.' 

"  Well,  he  wint  an'  brot  me  out  a  pair 
av  shoes  thot  war  the  strangest  things 
Oi  iver  laid  me  oyes  on.  They  war 
made  av  patent  leather,  an'  they  war  as 
shiny  as  a  hoigh  silk  hat,  an'  they  cam  to 
the  front  wid  points  loik  the  inds  av  the 
picks  at  the  mine.  An  the  heels  av 
thim!  Sure  what  steppers  they  ware! 
'Well,'  sez  Oi,  'an'  was  it  the  loiks-av 
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this  thot  yez  sint  to  Katie  Casey  ?'- 
'  The  same/  sez  the  mon.  *  WeU/  sez 
Oi,  throwin'  down  the  twinty  dollar  gold 
piece,  sez  01,  *Oi'd  give  just  twinty 
dollars  more  ef  Oi  could  see  for  wance 
thim  things  on  Katie  Casey's  fate/  '^ 

Mary  laughed  at  this  raw  Irish 
monologue,  and  seemed  amused  at  the 
old  man's  simplicity.  Within  her,  too, 
there  was  a  feeling  of  interest  mingled 
with  curiosity  and  a  certain  broad,  up- 
lifting sense  of  freedom  and  equality  in. 
the  consciousness  that  she  was  in  a 
country  where  a  man  so  plain  and  un- 
pretentious might  become  the  most  ex- 
alted person  in  the  govemment- 

To  her  English  instincts,  a  governor 
was  a  great  person,  one  with  whom  it 
was  quite  presumptuous  for  such  a  poor 
and  humble  girl  as  herself  to  aspire  to 
gain  an  audience ;  yet  here  was  the  ruler 
of  this  great  State  of  Montana,  larger 
than  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,*  talking  to  her  in  so  cordial  a 
manner  that  one  might  easily  mistake 
him  for  an  old  acquaintance.  Mean- 
time, while  these  reflections  were  spin- 
ning through  Mary's  head,  Casey  con- 
tinued his  yarn: 

"  But  the  shoes  did  poor  Katie  no 
good  after  all.  In  the  letter  thot  Oi  got 
from  Archy  Donovan  this  marnin'  he 
says:  'Dear  Frind:  The  shoes  what 
yez  sint  Katie,  poor  gurl,  she  couldn't 
wear  thim  for  the  rason  thot  whin  she 
got  thim  she  was  dade,  having  doid  but 
the  noight  bafore  av  congistion  av  the 
brain  resultin'  fram^a  severe  cowld ' — 
poor  thing!  *  But  the  money  you  sint,' 
he  sez,  ^  got  here  bafore  the  shoes,  an' 
it  hot  her  a  good  mony  little  comforts 
fer  her  last  hours  thot  she  must  hev  dis- 
pinsed*  wid  but  fer  your  great  koind- 
ness.'  Poor  gurl,  Oi'm  glad  av  thot,  an' 
if  Oi  hed  known  the  circumstances  Oi'd 
hev  made  it  more.  ^  An  she  doid 
thankin'  yez  almost  wid  her  dyin' 
breath.'     Think  av  thot  now. 

"  ^  The  shoes  cam  along  the  nixt 
day,  an',  poor  gurl,  how  glad  she  wad  hev 
been  over  thim  could  she  hev  sane  thim, 
fer  they  war  surely  made  fer  a  rale  lady. 
But  arrah,  Mike,  d'ye  think  that  nay- 
ther  a  wan  av  thim  wad  go  upon  her 

*  The  area  of  Montana  Is  143,776  sqoare  miles. 
That  of  Great  BHtain  is  89,600  aqtiare  miles.  Ireland 
is  52.524  square  miles  in  area.  The  total  area  of  both 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  122,124  square  miles. 


fate,  though  we  troid  to  the  burstin'  av 
thim  both  fer  an  hour  or  more.  So  we 
compramised  wid  the  matter  by  puttin' 
thim  into  the  coffin  along  wid  her,  fer 
we  knowd  thot  6he  wad  hev  had  it  so 
war  she  aloive,  fer  the  fact  thot  yez  sint 
thim.  The  naybors  all  join  me  in 
thankin'  yez  fer  yez  kindness,  fer  in  the 
bit  av  a  wake  what  we  held  over  poor 
Mary's  carpse,  ivery  wan  as  looked  at 
thim  was  plaised.'  An'  so  he  goes  on  to 
tell  aboot  the  hard  toimes  in  Oireland, 
an'  the  evictions  in  collectin'  the  rint." 

Mary  looked  on  sympathetically  as 
Casey  read,  fluently  tripping  over  the 
bad  chirography  like  a  virtuoso  trilling 
notes,  little  thinking  that  Harry,  his 
clerk,  had  twice  read  the  letter  through 
with  him  before,  and  that  thereby  he 
had  almost  committed  it  to  heart. 

"  An'  so  thot's  the  last  av  me  rilatives; 
poor  Katie !  "  he  mused. 

^^  This  mon  Archy  Donovan,  Oi  only 
know  f  ram  Katie's  spakin'  av  him  in  her 
letters,  an'  Oi  think  the  poor  gurl  had  a 
notion  av  him  wance;  but  she  niver 
married,  and  now  Donovan  is  married 
these  tin  yar  or  more,  an'  has  sivin 
childrin  if  moi  mimory  is  roight.  An' 
so  it  goes  wid  the  wourld;  Oi'm  the  only 
tree  av  the  bunch  thot's  lift  shtandin.'' 

Mary's  clear  blue  eyes  were  dewed 
with  tears  at  the  close  of  this  pathetic 
narrative,  and  the  old  man  felt  the  re- 
sponsive influence  of  a  nature  so  tender 
that  even  a  coarse  and  grotesquely  told 
story  of  suffering  and  death  occurring 
among  strangers  could  move  to  its 
depths. 

And  so  he  left  her,  feeling  more  of 
regard  for  the  girl  than  he  had  yet  ex- 
perienced, regretting  the  while  that  her 
lot  seemed  cast  with  the  Plummers. 
He  saw  her  twice  more  in  the  two  weeks 
she  still  remained  at  the  hospital,  com- 
ing each  time  bearing  expensive  flowers 
and  fruits.  On  each  occasion  he  had 
long  talks  with  her,  she  entertaining 
him  with  vivacious  recountings  of  her 
trip,  with  incidents  in  her  life  at  the 
boarding  school,  about  the  mystery 
which  involved  her  own  origin;  he  dilat- 
ing upon  episodes  in  his  long  career — 

**  Of  moving  accidenta,  by  flood  and  field, 
Of  hairbreadth  'scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly 
breach;'* 

and  so  they  passed  the  hours. 
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At  the  close  of  his  last  visit  the  old 
man  said :  "  Now,  Mary,  as  yer  goin'  to 
lave  tomorrow  to  jine  the  Pluramers  ot 
ther  home,  Oi  will  not  be  able  to  cam  to 
see  yez  ony  more;  but  Oi  wad  be  glad  to 
hev  yez  visit  me  wliiniver  it  may  plaise 
yez  to  call  ot  the  office  in  the  capitol. 
An',  Mary,  as  Oi  war  aboot  to  mention  to 
yez  whin  Oi  was  here  wance  bafore,  Oi'd 
advise  yez  to  kape  yez  oyes  open  around 
thot  Plummer  risidence;  for  it  sames 
mighty  queer  to  me,  the  way  thot  yez 
war  brot  here.  There's  a  naygur  in  the 
woodpoil  somewhere;  an'  maybe  if  yez 
kape  your  oyes  open  yez  may  spy  him. 

"  Yez  say  thot  yez  niver  hard  av  this 
lady  bafore;  thot  she's  reluctant  aboot 
tellin'  ye  av  yez  ancistry,  ony  more  than 
thot  she's  the  sister  av  yez  dead  mother; 
that  yez  don't  know  who  it  is  thot's  been 
payin'  yez  bard  at  the  bardin'  scliool,  an' 
yit  it's  been  paid,  an'  yez  hev  been  well 
clothed.  All  this  shows  thot  money  is 
interisted  in  yez  fram  some  source;  an' 
maybe  if  yez  kape  a  sharp  lookout  yez 
may  note  the  where  thot  it's  been  comin' 
fram.  If  yez  iver  mate  wid  onything 
thot  vez  don't  onderstood  or  thot  causes 
yez  worry,  come  an'  call  on  yez  ould 
mon  frind  at  the  governor's  office." 

Mary  seized  his  hand  and  kissed  it, 
and  as  the  old  miner  drew  awav,  he  re- 
peated :  "  Good  by,  me  darter,  an'  kape 
in  moind  what  Oi  tould  yez." 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE   GOVERNOR   HAS   A   GRIEVANCE 
AGAINST  THE  LAW. 

It  was  while  the  governor  still  carried 
his  arm  in  a  sling  that  one  day  there 
entered  his  office  a  wan,  overworked, 
dragged  out  woman  of  middle  age,  in  a 
dowdy  black  dress.  She  led  by  the 
hand  the  smaller  of  two  little  girls,  both 
in  blue  calico,  while  in  the  other  hand 
she  carried  a  handkerchief  and  a  paper 
of  legal  size  and  fold. 

"  Mrs.  Parker,  sir,"  she  said,  taking  a 
seat  near  the  governor,  who  was  work- 
ing at  his  desk. 

*' Yis,  Mrs.  Parker;  happy  to  mate 
yoz,  mom;  is  there  onything  Oi  can  do 
for  yez  today?"  inquired  the  governor 
pleasantly. 

"  Well,  my  husband  sent  me  here. 
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said  the  woman  hesitatingly;  "he's 
workin'  up  at  the  Lone  Hand,  at  the 
mines." 

The  governor  nodded,  and  Mrs. 
Parker  continued: 

"  We  bought  a  town  lot  in  Casey  close 
by  the  mines  from  a  man  named  Baldln, 
an'  we  paid  him  a  hundred  an'  fifty  dol- 
lars f er  it." 

The  governor  leaned  forward  with  his 
hand  spread  behind  his  ear,  and  nodded 
as  the  woman  continued : 

*^  We  were  to  pay  him  the  hundred  an' 
fifty  dollars  by  instalments,"  went  on 
Mrs.  Parker.  "My  husband  paid  him 
twenty  five  dollars  to  start  with  and  five 
dollars  a  week  after  that,  an'  last  week 
he  paid  him  the  balance.  Then  Baldin 
give  him  a  deed. 

"  My  husband  put  the  deed  on  record 
and  went  to  tell  the  tax  collector  about 
it,  and  the  tax  collector  sez  to  him, 
'  There's  a  mortgage  on  that  lot.'  My 
husband  sez,  *  I  guess  not ;  I  bought  it 
for  a  clean  title.'  'Yes,'  sez  the  tax 
collector,  *  there's  a  mortgage  on  it,  an' 
Governor  Casey  is  the  owner  of  the 
mortgage.'  '  Why,  that  can't  be  so,'  eez 
my  husband;  *you  sure  of  that?'  he 
sez. 

"  Then  the  man  takes  down  the  books 
and  shows  him  where,  sure  enough,  you 
have  a  mortgage  on  all  the  lots  in  the 
town  fer  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
an'  the  deed  Baldin'  give  don't  amount 
to  nothin',  for  the  mortgage  is  almost  as 
much  as  the  price  of  the  lot.  It's  so  on 
our  lot,  an'  it's  so  on  the  rest  of  the  lots. 
Then  my  husband  he  goes  to  see  Baldin, 
but  he  couldn't  be  found,  and  he  ain't 
been  seen  since.  So  my  husband  told 
me  to  come  an'  see  you  about  it." 

"  How  long  hcs  it  been,  madam,  thot 
yez  made  this  discovery  aboot  Mr. 
Baldin's  bein'  absint  ?  "  asked  the  gov- 
ernor. 

"  Well,  it's  been  upwards  of  ten  days 
now,"  was  the  reply.  "I  know  I've 
been  in  town  here  a  week.  I've  been 
stoppin'  with  my  sister  an'  goin'  down 
there  every  day,  an'  my  husband's  been 
in  twice.  Every  time  we  go  to  the  place 
where  he  does  business  they  say  they 
ain't  seen  him." 

"  Madam,  air  there  ony  more  people 
out  there  thot  air  in  a  loik  predicamint 
as  yesilf  ?  "  asked  the  governor. 
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"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "  Every- 
body out  there  is,  I  reckon.  They  all 
went  in  there  about  the  same  time,  an' 
there's  about  sixty  families  of  them. 
Of  course  we  went  there  because  my 
husband  was  workin'  at  the  mines. 
But  many  people  bought  lots  there  be- 
cause Baldin  told  them  the  governor 
was  goin'  to  order  the  reservation 
opened  and  then  the  place  would  be  a 
town.  He  said  that  you  had  a  lot  of 
land  there  yourself  an'  that  you  was  in- 
terested in  makin'  it  valuable,  an'  that 
that  would  make  you  open  the  reserva- 
tion. That's  what  brought  nearly  all 
of  them  out  there,  I  think." 

"  An'  how  much  did  ye  say  ye  paid  f  er 
your  lot  ?  "  asked  Casey. 

*^  Well,  we  paid  a  hundred  an'  fifty 
dollars  fer  our  lot,  but  some  paid  a$ 
much  as  two  hundred  dollars." 

"  An'  hev  all  thim  sixty  families  paid 
up  all  they  undertook  to  pay,  an  got 
ther  deeds  ?  "  was  the  next  query. 

"  Oh,  no,  nol^  all  of  them,"  answered 
the  woman ;  "  the  most  of  them's  payin' 
on  them  yet.  They  pay  ther  money  to 
this  other  man  down  there  at  Baldin's 
office.  About  twenty  I  think's  paid  up 
an'  got  ther  deeds,  an'  they're  all  in  the 
same  boat,  so  the  tax  collector  says. 
But  I  think  there's  only  two  of  them 
that  knows  it  yet." 

"  Well,  madam,"  observed  the  gov- 
ernor thoughtfully,  "  Oi'll  look  into  this 
matter,  an'  yez  may  know  more  aboot  it 
later  on.  Fer  the  prisint  Oi  don't  know 
ony  more  thon  yez  know  yersilf.  Under 
the  agrament  Oi  made  wid  Mr.  Baldin 
he  was  to  pay  me  a  sartain  per  cint  of 
the  amount  of  the  sales  to  relase  the 
mortgage  on  each  av  the  lots;  but  Oi 
hevn't  seen  onything  av  him  or  his 
money  yit;  yit  he  seems  to  hev  been 
drivin'  a  purty  stiff  trade  out  there  not- 
withstanding. However,  Oi'll  look  it 
up,  an'  if  yea  drop  in  in  a  wake  fram 
now,  Oi'll  let  yez  know." 

Pursuant  to  his  promise  Governor 
Casey  did  "look  the  matter  up,"  with 
the  result  that  Mr.  Baldin  could 
nowhere  be  found.  His  associate  at  his 
office,  a  Mr.  Cums,  a  tall,  sleek,  smooth 
shaven,  stoop  shouldered,  mild  man- 
nered man,  who  bore  the  reputation  of 
being  akin  to  Mr.  Baldin  in  certain 
salient     qualities     of     his     character, 


reported  that  Mr.  Baldin  had  gone 
north,  to  Fort  Benton,  he  thought,  to 
look  at  a  silver  mine.  He  would  prob- 
ably not  be  back  for  a  week  yet. 

The  truth  was  that  Mr.  Baldin  was  in 
hiding.  He  was  at  Glendive,  in  eastern 
Montana,  close  to  the  boundary  of 
Dakota,  with  three  thousand  dollars  in 
his  pocket,  the  result  of  "keeping  his 
eye  on  Casey."  He  was  closely  watch- 
ing the  papers  as  they  arrived  there 
from  Helena,  to  become  early  advised 
whether  the  governor  should  sign  or 
veto  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature 
declaring  that  the  reservation  should 
become  open  upon  a  proclamation.  If 
the  governor  should  do  either,  such 
must  become  an  event  of  the  next  few 
weeks. 

But  in  Mr.  Baldin's  mind  there  low- 
ered an  apprehension.  It  was  possible 
that  the  rugged  honesty  of  the  old  man 
might  move  him  to  discountenance 
the  project  should  he  become  aroused  to 
the  schemes  of  those  whom  such  action 
would  most  benefit.  It  was  accordingly 
problematical  in  Mr.  Baldin's  contem- 
plations whether  the  reservation  would 
be  opened  at  all;  so  Mr.  Baldin  was 
hovering. 

If  the  matter  was  determined  one 
way,  he  would  settle  down  to  earth;  if 
it  resulted  otherwise,  he  would  dart  off 
for  the  blue  distance  and  cover  his  form 
with  the  atmosphere. 

If  the  governor  proclaimed  the  reser- 
vation opened,  he  would  return  to 
Helena,  pay  to  the  old  man  his  share  of 
the  money  in  his  pockets,  then  repair  to 
Casey  and  reap  the  benefits  of  the  inci- 
dental boom.  If  the  governor  did  not 
proclaim,  he  would  take  to  the  Bad 
Lands  and  look  up  coal,  or  go  down  into 
Wyoming  and  speculate  in  oil. 

Mr.  Baldin  was  unfortunate,  however, 
in  being  recognized  at  the  railroad 
station  at  Glendive,  where,  under  cover 
of  night,  he  had,  in  order  to  satiate  his 
curiosity,  ventured  forth  to  look  upon  a 
passing  train.  The  train  was  Helena 
iDOund,  and  though  Mr.  Baldin  stood  at 
what  he  thought  a  safe  distance  from 
observation  by  those  aboard,  and  en- 
shrouded in  desirable  gloom,  yet  once 
the  moving  light  in  the  telegraph  office 
so  flashed  upon  him  that  an  acquaint- 
ance on  the  cars  saw  his  features  in  full. 
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When  this  person  reached  Helena  and 
acquired  knowledge  of  the  hubbub  there 
rampant  over  Baldin's  disappearance, 
he  offered  the  suggestion  that  he  was 
probably  at  Glendive. 

Upon  hearing  this  the  governor  had 
Parker  and  his  wife  swear  to  a  complaint 
charging  Baldin  with  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses,  and  a  warrant  call- 
ing for  his  arrest  was  forwarded  to  the 
sheriff  of  Dawson  County  at  Glendive. 
The  warrant  was  served  and  Mr.  Baldin 
ignominously  brought  back  to  Helena 
in  the  custody  of  an  officer. 

Upon  leaving  Glendive  he  telegraphed 
news  of  his  trouble  to  his  friend  Gums 
in  Helena,  and  that  oleaginous  gentle- 
man had  bondsmen  ready  promptly  on 
Mr.  Baldin^s  arrival.  The  grand  jury, 
however,  before  whom  the  matter  was 
presented,  were  unanimous  in  their 
findings  of  a  true  bill  against  the  de- 
fendant, and  he  was  forced  to  enlarge 
his  bail  and  await  trial. 

He  was  spared  this  latter  humiliation, 
however,  by  the  interposition  of  the 
trial  judge,  who  sustained  a  motion  to 
quash  the  indictment  upon  the  ground 
that  the  acts  complained  of  did  not  con- 
stitute a  crime  under  the  laws  of  Mon- 
tana.* 

There  was  no  more  vexed  and  dis- 
gusted man  in  Montana  over  the  judge's 
lulling  than  was  Governor  Casey. 

^^Well,"  he  remarked  to  the  tax 
collector  in  a  discussion  of  the  case  with 
him,  ^Maw  is  a  curious  thing.  Here 
they  put  poor  Barney  Drake  in  the  pini- 
tihtiary  fer  goin'  into  the  safe  av  a 
rascal  loik  thot  Plummer  an'  takin' 
what  belonged  to  him  and  what  he  wad 
niver  hev  got  in  ony  other  way,  an'  they 
lit  a  thafe  loike  this  Baldin  go,  who's 
swindled  dozens  av  poor,  hard  workin' 
paple  out  av  ther  little  savin's  av  years, 
perhaps." 

"  It's  not  what  is  done,  governor," 


laughed  the  county  official,  ''it's  the 
way  it's  done,  that  the  law  takes  note 
of." 


*  I  am  not  advised  that  this  point  has  ever  arisen  in 
Montana;  but  in  a  case  nearly  parallelinfv  the  sui>- 
posed  one  of  Baldin's,  namely,  that  of  The  People  vs. 
O.  H.  Moore  and  Thomas  H.  Downing:,  a  case  upon  an 
indictment  of  the  grand  jurjr  for  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses,  in  which  a  large  number  of 
people,  purchasers  of  Elmore  colony  lands  in  Tehama 
County,  California,  were  in  like  manner  defrauded. 
Judge  Wallace  of  the  Superior  Court  of  San  Francisco 
County  decided  Ihnt  the  accused  had  committed  no 
crime  known  to  the  California  law.  Nor  has  any  law 
been  since  passed  in  California,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  any  of  the  States  of  the  West,  taking  criminal 
cognizance  of  this  character  of  frauds;  though  the 
frauds  themselves  are  common  enough. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

IX    WHICH    THE    GOVERNOR    SPEAKS    HIS 

MIND. 

The  governor  returned  to  his  cham- 
ber feeling  very  badly  over  the  course 
affairs  had  taken  at  the  town  site. 
Many  people  had  been  made  to  suffer 
through  what  he  felt  to  be  his  own 
laxity  in  allowing  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  business  relations  with  a  man  about 
whose  honesty  he  had  doubts  at  the  time 
and  whose  subsequent  conduct  had  em- 
phatically confirmed  those  doubts. 

Especially  was  he  chagrined  at  the 
realization  that  it  was  himself  who,  by 
deeding  the  land  to  Baldin,  and  taking 
a  mortgage  from  him,  had  placed  it  in 
his  power  to  fleece  the  ignorant  people 
composing  the  type  of  his  patrons.  If 
he  had  kept  the  title  in  his  own  name 
and  permitted  Baldin  to  act  as  agent  for 
the  land,  and  sell  it  on  commission,  the 
existing  mess  could  never  have  occurred. 

And  now,  should  he  secure  the  open- 
ing of  the  reservation,  would  not  Baldin 
still  be  largely  benefited  ?  Immediately 
following  the  proclamation  there  would 
be  a  rush  to  the  locality;  a  large  number 
of  people  would  join  those  already  set- 
tled in  the  town;  this  would  enable 
Baldin  to  raise  the  price  of  the  lots, 
which  he  would  instantly  do,  and,  with 
muslin  bannered  band  wagon  driven 
through  the  streets  of  Helena  and 
Butte,  advertise  in  those  cities  the 
forthcoming  auction  sales  of  Casey  lots. 

The  arrangement  between  the  gov- 
ernor and  Baldin  regarding  the  land 
deal  still  existed,  and  unless  the  former 
should  foreclose  the  mortgage  there  was 
no  way  of  extinguishing  the  latter^s  in- 
terest. Foreclose  the  mortgage  he 
could  not  at  present  do,  for  in  it  he  had 
specifically  covenanted  not  to  do  so  for 
the  period  of  one  year  from  its  date,  a 
provision  adroitly  urged  by  Mr.  Baldin 
in  order  that  he  might  be  afforded 
"  time  to  git  the  things  worked  up." 

Should  the  governor  open  the  reser- 
vation ?  he  asked  himself.  There  were 
strong  reasons  operating  to  impel  him 
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to  do  so.  Tlie  matter  had  come  prom- 
inently before  the  people  during  the 
campaign,  and  the  miner  forces,  which 
were  favorable  to  the  measure,  had  the 
largest  representation  in  the  legislature. 
His  own  publicly  expressed  opinion  on 
the  side  of  the  project  had,  doubtless, 
operated  largely  as  an  influence  promot- 
ing his  election. 

The  governor  fingered  nervously  a 
number  of  printed  bills  upon  the  table, 
all  of  which  had  been  passed  by  the  leg- 
islature and  awaited  his  approval. 
Selecting  the  reservation  bill,  he  drew 
his  spectacles  to  the  proper  focus  upon 
his  nose  and  looked  it  carefully  over. 

If  he  should  veto  the  bill  it  would  be 
impossible  for  its  friends  to  pass  it,  as 
they  could  not  muster  a  two  thirds  vote 
upon  it.  For  him  to  disapprove  it, 
therefore,  meant  .that  the  measure 
would  be  killed. 

"Harry,"  he  called  out.  "Harry, 
come  here  an'  sit  down  an'  rade  this 
matter  over  to  me  agin." 

"  Sheriff  Plummer  and  a  party  of 
gentlemen  have  just  come  in  and  ask  if 
they  can  see  you,  sir,"  said  the  secretary. 

"  Is  thot  so  ?  "  said  the  governor,  lift- 
ing his  spectacle  hooks  from  behind  his 
cars  with  a  swing  of  his  arm.  "  Show 
thim  in;  show  thim  right  in;"  and  as 
Harry  withdrew,  the  governor  twisted 
his  chair  around  to  sit  with  his  right 
side  to  the  desk,  pulled  a  loaded  revolver 
out  of  a  lower  drawer,  laid  it  on  the  top, 
and  covered  it  loosely  with  a  pocket 
handkerchief. 

The  face  of  Sheriff  Plummer  was 
sullen  and  dark  as  he  entered  the  door- 
way and  he  was  followed  by  the  entire 
directorate  of  the  Blind  Bear  Mining 
Company,  the  four  members  of  which 
all  looked  dejected  and  sour. 

There  was  "McGonigal  the  Scot,"  a 
small,  smoothly  shaven  old  man  with  a 
hooked  nose  and  chestnut  hair;  "Kin- 
ney at  the  bar,"  a  stout,  dark  skinned 
Irishman  with  a  woolly  brown  mus- 
tache, swart,  chocolate  hair  over  his 
nubbin  of  a  head,  and  a  certain  wild  stare 
in  his  mackerel  eyes;  "  Ould  Darsey,"  a 
tall  old  Georgian  of  the  "  cracker  "  type, 
with  grayish  hair  and  a  gray  paint  brush 
beard  which  he  twirled  with  his  thumb; 
and  "  Dunklespiel  the  Jew,"  a  stout 
specimen  of  the  Hebrew,  who,  notwith- 


standing the  first  half  of  his  name,  was 
light,  of  the  red  haired  variety,  with  a 
kinky,  coarse  mustache,  made,  it 
seemed,  out  of  threads  of  copper.- 

Plummer     looked     at     Casey     and 
scowled;  then  thev  all  took  seats.     No- 
-body  spoke,  so  the  governor,  in  his  cus- 
tomary suave  manner,  opened  the  con- 
versation. 

"  What  kin  Oi  do  f er  yez  today,  gin- 
tlemen,"  he  asked. 

"Well,  Mr.  Casey,"  said  Plummer, 
"we  came  here  to  make  a  roar.  We 
think  we've  been  treated  scandalously  in 
this  matter  all  the  way  through.  We're 
the  men  right  here  who  put  you  in  of- 
fice. I  was  the  first  man  who  suggested 
your  name  for  the  governorship.  Mr. 
Dorsey  here  worked  it  to  get  the  chair- 
manship of  the  convention  and  put  you 
through.  The  only  reason  we  did  that 
was  because  we  thought  you  were  favor- 
able to  opening  that  reservation;  and 
now  after  we  got  you  elected  and  we 
come  to  go  out  there  and  put  some  men 
to  work,  here  you  send  the  coroner  out 
there  with  an  armed  posse  and  put  us 
off.  For  all  we've  done  for  you,  we 
think  you  ought  to  give  us  a  little  better 
treatment  than  that." 

"Yez  come  here  an'  say,"  answered 
the  governor,  "  thot  Oi  am  to  credit  you 
thot  Oi  am  in  oflBce  today.  We  hev 
discussed  thot  matter  before.  Oi  deny 
what  yez  say  intoirely.  It  was  the 
people  av  Montany  thot  elicted  me  gov- 
ernor, an'  if  Oi  hed  ony  notion  thot  it 
war  otherwoise  Oi  wad  resign  this  very 
minute.  What  right  had  yez  to  go  out 
there  on  thot  riservation  any  more  than 
ony  wan  ilse?  Yez  knowed  it  wasn't 
open,  an'  if  Oi  hed  known  thot  yez  war 
there,  sur,  yez  can  rist  assured  thot  there 
wad  hev  been  a  posse  there  before  this. 
An'  Oi  may  say  right  here  in  passin*, 
Mister  Sheriff,  since  yez  cam  in  here  to 
mak  a  roar,  thot  it's  me  deliberate 
opinyan  thot  if  yez  wad  kape  to  yez  office 
an'  attind  to  the  business  thot  yez  war 
elicted  to  take  care  av,  instead. av  run- 
nin'  around  over  the  territory  brakin' 
the  laws,  yez  wad  foind  it  a  sight  better 
fer  yez  own  intrists." 

Plummer  still  scowled,  but  was 
evidently  cowed  at  the  apt  and  resolute 
fashion  in  which  he  had  been  met  by  the 
old  man. 
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"  IIow  is  the  opening  matter  getting 
along,  governor  ?  ^'  he  asked.  *'  Has  the 
bill  been  approved  yet  ?  " 

"  Jt  hez  not  been  approved,  sur/'  was 
the  reply,  "  an  Oi  don't  know  thot  it  will 
be  approved." 

"  Vat !  Vat  is  dot  ?  "  cried  the'  cop- 
per  Colored  Dunklespiel.  "  My  Got,  dot 
dose  not  mean  dot  te  pill  vill  not  pass?  " 

The  callers  were  all  on  their  feet, 
every  one  talking  angrily.  Plummer 
Btrode  up  to  the  governor,  his  eyes  flash- 
ing, his  attitude  threatening.  Shaking 
his  finger  at  the  old  man,  he  exclaimed, 
"  You  don't  mean  that  you'll  veto  it?  " 

The  governor  straightened  himself 
up  in  his  chair  and  pressed  his  hand 
upon  the  handkerchief  in  a  way  which 
indicated  that  there  was  something  be- 
sides a  bit  of  linen  there. 

"  Oi  don't  know  whether  Oi  will  or 
not,"  he  made  answer.  "  Y"ez  aim  at 
git  tin'  a  grab  on  the  earth  out  there,  an* 
yez  wish  to  erict  yesilves  into  maignates, 
Oi  suppose,  so  thot  yez  can  hev  a  grip  on 
iverything  an'  stave  ivcry  wan  ilse  off. 
An  thin  Oi  reckon  Montany  will  be  too 
small  fcr  yez,  an*  yez'U  move  to  New 
Yark,  where  yez  kin  roide  in  broughams 
an'  chaises  an'  hev  yez  cards  an'  naygurs 
an*  yez  mimbership  ot  the  gintleman's 
club.  An*  Oi'll  tell  yez  an'  all  the  loiks 
av  3fiez  thot  whin  yez  come  to  spart  loik 
thot  yez  will  not  git  yez  money  at  the 
expinse  av  the  rist  av  the  people  av  the 
State,  not  at  laste  whoile  this  adminis- 
tration is  in  charge  av  the  winch.** 

They  were  all  seated  again,  but  their 
faces  looked  heavy  and  blue.  Plum- 
mer, however,  by  an  effort  curved  the 
lines  of  his  into  a  smile  and  said: 

"  Come  now,  governor;  we  know  that 
yen  won't  let  us  suffer  like  that.  These 
gentlemen  here  are  all  your  friends  and 
they  have  put  in  an  immense  amount  of 
money  in  the  ground  out  there;  they*ve 
embarrassed  themselves  in  their  busi- 
ness, every  one  of  them;  thcy*ve  ex- 
hausted every  resource  to  raise  money, 
and  they  put  it  in  willingly,  because 
they  know  they've  got  a  good  thing  of  it 
in  "there.  They've  got  ten  splendid 
mines  with  ore  dumps  on  each,  and 
every  one  of  Ihem  is  worth  as  much  as 
the  Lone  Hand.  Six  of  them  are  gold 
and  four  are  silver,  and  the  ore  in  all 
goes  high. 


"  Then  there*s  the  extension  of  the 
Lone  Hand;  you've  got  to  follow  that 
lead  up  over  into  the  reservation.  We 
didn't  touch  that,  of  course,  because  we 
considered  it  yours.  But  we've  got  fine 
properties  in  there.  Now,  governor, 
I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  We'll  give 
you  half  of  our  stock,  full  paid,  non  as- 
sessable stock,  if  you'll  throw  that  reser- 
vation open  and  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  our  going  in  there  a  little 
ahead  of  time  and  getting  possession  of 
our  properties. 

"  There's  a  line  of  men  around  those 
boundaries  now;  they're  camping  there, 
waiting  for  the  proclamation  to  issue  so 
they  will  be  the  first  to  rush  in.  I've 
had  deputies  out  there  for  a  month 
keeping  them  back  and  clearing  the 
grounds  of  them.  If  we  couldn't  get  in 
a  little  ahead  of  time  we  might  not  be 
able  to  get  hold  of  our  own  claims  in  the 
rush — not  without  some  fighting,  aaid 
there  might  be  a  lot  of  that." 

"  Well,  gintlemin,"  said  the  governor 
at  the  close  of  this  lengthy  discourse, 
"  yez  hev  no  wan  to  blame  fer  yez  pre- 
dicament but  yesilves.  Sartinly  there's 
no  hint  or  motion  thot's  iver  gone  out 
fram  me  thot  wad  prompt  ony  av  yez  to 
do  onything  in  such  a  matter  in  ony 
way,  an*  as  yez  mad  yez  bed  so  yez  must 
lay  in  it.  Oi  shall  act  in,  this  wid  the 
full  cognizance  av  all  the  operations 
thot  yez  hev  put  in  there  an*  in  the 
manner  thot  Oi  think  will  be  fer  the 
best  intrists  av  the  State." 

^'Then  you  ain't  going  to  open  the 
reservation?  Is  that  the  idea?"  asked 
Plummer,  waxing  surly  again  as  he  real- 
ized that  the  governor  had  evaded  his 
proffer  of  an  interest  in  the  Blind  Bear 
Company. 

''  Thot*8  a  matter  thot  Oi  hev  not  yit 
decided,"  returned  the  governor. 

"  Well,  I'll  give  you  a  ^  tip,'  as  they 
call  it,"  said  Plummer,  approaching  him 
and  shaking  his  finger  impudently  in  his 
face.  "If  you  know  what*s  good  for 
vour  health  vou  will  do  it." 

"  Don't  you  thritten  me,  sur,"  yelled 
Casey  tightening  his  grasp  upon  the 
concealed  pistol,  "  or  Oi'll  throw  yez  in 
jail  in  a  minute." 

There  was  an  exchange  of  fierce  looks 
in  the  pause  which  followed  this  passage 
of  words;  then  the  governor  said,  "  An' 
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now,  siir,  ye  an'  yez  frinds  here,  since 
yez  hev  transacted  whativer  business  yez 
*hev  wid  me,  Oi'll  ax  yez  to  lave  me 
alone/'  He  struck  the  gong.  ^^  Harry, 
show  the  gintlemen  out/' 

And  so  they  left,  Plummer  declaring 


he  would  "  get  even  all  right,"  Dunkle- 
spiel  expostulating  almost  to  violence 
that  he  had  been  "worked,^'  that  he 
would  get  his  money  out  of  the  thing, 
they  could  bet  that;  the  others  silent, 
sodden,  and  glum. 


(To  he  continued.) 


A  FLIGHT  THAT  FAILED. 

BY  EMILY  D.  McBRIDE. 

A  Shaker  maiden  and  her  ambitions.    How  she  went  out  into  the  world  of  glare  and  dazzle,  and 

what  befell  her  there. 


SHE  stood  at  the  end  of  a  short  maple 
shaded  avenue,  this  little  Shaker 
maiden,  her  lithe  form  silhouetted 
against  the  glowing  western  sky. 

On  the  steps  of  the  office  building 
Sister  Hannah,  the  eldress,  sat  with  her 
knitting.  Her  white  hair,  combed 
straight  and  smooth  back  from  the  part, 
showed  in  a  beautiful  silver  line  in  front 
of  the  close  fitting  cap,  lighting  her  face 
like  the  dainty  frame  to  some  quaint 
medallion. 

Her  thoughts  were  busier  with  the 
little  maid  than  with  her  work.  The 
mellow,  vibrant  notes  of  Elizabeth's 
fresh  young  voice,  as  she  had  heard  it  in 
the  meeting  house  only  an  hour  before, 
still  lingered  in  her  mind. 

The  stocking  grew,  row  after  row 
gliding  from  under  the  swift  fingers. 
When  the  heel,  with  its  neat  gore,  was 
finished,  Hannah  let  her  work  fall  to 
her  lap  and  sat  for  a  moment  looking 
anxiously  at  the  young  girl. 

Elizabeth  may  have  felt  the  look,  for 
she  turned  towards  the  house,  and  the 
eldress,  tucking  her  ball  of  yarn  under 
her  arm,  went  slowly  down  to  meet  her, 
knitting  as  she  went. 

"  Art  thou  still  unhappy,  child  ?  "  she 
asked,  as  they  walked  up  and  down  the 
lane. 

''More  than  I  can  tell  thee,"  Eliza- 
beth answered  passionately. 

They  crossed  the  broad  macadamized 
street,  over  into  the  meadow,  and  down 
to  the  little  cool  grove.  They  paused 
to  listen  to  a  bobolink  singing  as  he 
swayed  up  and  down  on  the  top  of  a 
tall  dry  weed  in  the  meadow. 


"  Now  listen  to  me,  sweet  one,"  called 
the  Shaker  maiden  as  the  clear,  rich 
notes  died  away,  and  placing  her  hands 
on  her  hips,  with  chest  expanded  and 
head  thrown  back,  she  mimicked  Sir 
Bobolink's  rollicking  glee. 

Never  before,  in  the  sedately  meth- 
odical village  of  Shakertown,  had  such 
sounds  been  flung  on  the  decorous 
breezes.  Now,  as  her  song  ended,  she 
drew  a  long,  sobbing  breath  of  ecstasy. 

'When  in  the  religious  meetings  the 
spirit  moved  Elizabeth  to  sing,  none 
took  up  the  strain,  but  listened  breath- 
lessly to  the  sweet  new  melody  in  the 
simple,  familiar  chant. 

"  Oh,  Sister  Hannah,"  she  cried,  "  I 
must  go;  I  cannot  stay  here.  Dost 
thou  not  see  that  ?  Think  of  the  great, 
beautiful  world.  Think  of  the  music 
and  song.  Oh,  think  of  all  the  beauti- 
ful, wonderful  things  I  am  missing! 
That  soulless  bird  is  more  to  be  envied 
than  I,  for  he  has  freedom.  Oh,  what 
am  I  saying?  I  will  never  learn  thy 
self  command.  Do  not  reprove  me," 
she  moaned,  as  she  threw  one  afrm 
around  Sister  Hannah's  neck  and  with 
her  hand  caressed  the  white,  troubled 
face  of  the  eldress. 

'*  Forgive  me,  dear  friend,"  she 
pleaded,  "  but  let  me  go." 

'^  p]lizabeth,"  and  the  sweetly  modu- 
lated voice  helped  to  calm  the  impetu- 
ous girl,  "thou  hast  been  my  especial 
care  since  thou  wert  brought  to  the 
village,  a  wee  bairnie.  In  all  things  I 
have  chosen  for  thee  what  seemed  for 
thy  best  good," 

She  hesitated,  then  saying,  "  I  will 
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speak  with  Elder  Charles  concerning 
thy  wishes/^  she  turned  towards  the 
house,  where  he  was  standing  on  the 
steps. 

"  Wilt  thou  leave  us  a  while/'  Han- 
nah added,  "  and  try  to  remember  that 
in  all  things  we  seek  thy  truest  happi- 
ness ?  " 

Elizabeth  walked  on  dejectedly  while 
Elder  Charles  and  Sister  Hannah  went 
into  the  office.  The  elder  took  one  of 
the  plain  wooden  chairs  by  the  table, 
but  Hannah  chose  to  sit  by  the  open, 
curtainless  window. 

"  She  must  never  leave  us,'*  he  de- 
el^ired  sternly.  "  She  was  sent  to  us 
that  she  might  grow  up  into  pure,  inno- 
cent womanhood." 

"  For  nearly  twenty  years,''  Hannah 
began  quietly,  "  she  has  been  with  us. 
Through  precept  and  example  her  mind 
has  become  imbued  with  the  truest 
principles.  She  has  grown  up  in  tbe 
Household  of  Faith,  and  from  her  child- 
hood has  had  before  her  mind  the  divine 
example  of  Mother  Ann.  We  have  done 
what  we  could.  She  is  legally  her  own 
mistress.  Unless  she  choose  to  stay 
with  us  we  cannot  compel  her." 

Sister  Hannah  rarely  spoke  so  long 
or  so  earnestly,  and  Elder  Charles  lis- 
tened in  silence.  He  rested  his  elbows 
on  the  table  and  his  head  in  his  hands. 

"  Hannah,  she  is  the  sunshine  of  my 
day,  the  perfume  of  spring  in  the  au- 
tumn of  my  life." 

His  voice  was  firm  and  sweet,  and 
Hannah  noticed  the  absence  of  its  usual 
ring  of  unyielding  decision. 

"  Her  mother  " — Hannah  started  for- 
ward as  if  to  interrupt  him,  then  ner- 
vously settled  again  into  her  chair. 

What  right  had  she,  who  had  long  ago 
forsworn  all  earthly  loves,  to  be  jeal- 
ous of  the  beautiful  singer  who  had 
brought  Elizabeth  to  them,  and  who 
alone  had  the  right  to  give  a  mother's 
love  to  the  demure  young  Shakercss. 

A  faint  conscious  blush  tinged  her 
face  as  she  realized  that  the  years  of 
watchful  care  which  she  had  given  to 
the  child  left  in  her  charge  had  created 
in  her  heart  a  love  which  the  Manifesto 
taught  to  be  earthly  and  unworthy  a 
devout  Shaker.  She  tried  to  put  away 
the  feeling  and  listen  calmly  to  what  the 
elder  might  say. 
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Charles  noted  her  confusion. 

"Hast  thou  heard  anything  further 
concerning  her  mother's  history?"  he 
asked,  hurriedly. 

Hannah  shook  her  head. 

"  Thou  wouldst  not  choose  to  send 
her  to  her  mother's  people  ?  "  she  asked. 

'^  If  she  must  leave  us,"  he  answered, 

I  would  rather  she  went  to  Daughter 
Hannah's.  She  is  a  good  woman,  ac- 
cording as  the  truth  has  been  revealed 
unto  her,  and  I  still  hope  she  may  be 
brought  into  the  Household  of  Faith.'* 

Then  was  one  of  those  rarely  recur- 
ring times  when,  for  a  moment,  their 
thoughts  were  allowed  to  turn  back  to 
the  sweet  home  ties  that  beautified  their 
younger  days. 

The  pause  was  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  they  brought  themselves  sternly 
back  to  the  business  in  hand,  each  tary- 
ing  to  regret  the  happy  glow  left  in  the 
heart  by  this  tiny  lapse  in  religious 
fervor. 

"  Should  she  be  made  acquainted  with 
her  mother's  history?  " 

"  As  thou  wilt,  though  it  seems  to  me 
unnecessarv." 

Elder  Charles  hesitated.  "  Thou  art 
right;  we  will  not  cloud  her  life  with  the 
shadow  of  sorrow." 

He  went  to  the  door,  sent  a  sister  in 
search  of  the  little  maid,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  chair. 

Sister  Elizabeth  came  with  eyes  down- 
cast, expecting  the  rebuke  which  she 
felt  she  deserved. 

**  And  thou  wouldst  leave  us  ?  "  Elder 
Charles  asked  when  she  stood  before 
him. 

The  girl  glanced  up  and  saw  in  his 
face  the  permission  she  desired.  "  Then, 
thou  art  not  angry,"  she  cried,  **and 
thou  wilt  let  me  go?  Oh,  thou  wilt 
never  regret  it." 

How  she  longed  to  thank  them,  to 
caress  them  in  the  excess  of  her  delight ! 
But  the  long  years  of  discipline  and  self 
repression  had  given  her  no  words  with 
which  to  express  herself. 

"  Xow  may  1  leave  thee  for  a  time  ?  " 
she  asked  abruptly,  her  eyes  full  of 
happy  tears. 

They  watched  her  silently  as  she  went 
down  the  smooth,  white  gravel  path. 

"  I  am  going  away,"  she  said  to  the 
hedges  as  slie  passed  between  them.     "  1 
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am  going  away/*  she  said  to  the  Jerseys 
as  she  went  through  the  lane  where  they 
awaited  the  milking  time.  And,  "  I  am 
going  away/'  she  said  to  the  grass 
hidden  violets  of  the  meadow,  to  the 
trees  in  the  grove  beyond,  and  to  the 
rugged  hills  that  kept  watch  over  the 
peaceful  Shaker  valley. 

Away  from  the  dull,  colorless  life, 
away  from  the  peace  and  shelter  of  the 
only  home  she  could  remember !  Going 
from  the  unaltering  methods,  from  the 
irritating  unchangeableness,  and  the 
hope  depressing  tranquillity,  into  the 
rush  and  strife  of  the  unknown  world. 

The  caressing  quiet  of  the  summer 
evening  surrounded  and  enveloped  her. 
She  returned  to  her  room,  exhausted 
but  happy,  to  dream  and  dream  again  of 
the  new  world  into  which  she  was  going. 

Waking  or  sleeping,  her  dream  con- 
tinued through  the  details  of  prepara- 
tion to  the  hour  of  departing. 

The  elders  of  the  community  offered 
lier  an  embarrassment  of  riches  in 
friendly  advice  and  timely  warnings. 
The  juniors  regarded  her  with  half  dep- 
recating admiration,  while  some  of  the 
more  devout  ones  took  leave  of  her  with 
tears  and  sighings,  thinking  in  their 
hearts  that  it  was  a  final  farewell. 

Every  one  was  kind,  so  kind  that  she 
sometimes  wondered  if  she  could  find 
other  friends  so  true,  or  if,  after  all,  the 
new  life  would  be  so  happy. 

Charles  and  Hannah  had  chosen 
wisely  when  they  selected  their  daugh- 
ter's home  for  Elizabeth  while  she  was 
away  from  them.  They  had  no  doubt 
she  would  return. 

At  their  daughter's,  Elizabeth  would 
have  the  best  of  masters  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  her  voice. 

This  they  deemed  only  right.  More- 
over, they  knew  that  here  her  peculiar 
religious  views  would  be  respected,  and 
her  sublime  gift  improved  to  a  refine- 
ment of  perfection. 

For  the  rest,  for  her  ultimate  return 
to  them,  and  her  entire  consecration 
of  treasure,  as  well  as  of  body  and  soul, 
of  time,  talents,  and  service,  which  is 
required  for  full  membership  in  the 
Household  of  Faith,  they  relied  upon 
their  thorough  training  through  the 
years  she  had  been  with  them,  and  upon 
her  own  steadfast  nature. 

8  A 


And  so  they  let  her  go,  looking  for- 
ward confidently  to  the  time  when  she 
should  return,  satisfied. 

In  her  new  home  her  love  for  artistic 
beauty  was  satisfied  with  the  harmo- 
nious whole. 

She  looked  at  the  bits  of  curio,  the 
soft,  thick  carpets,  and  the  beautiful 
hangings,  thinking,  as  she  worked  still 
more  earnestly,  "  How  much  better  this 
is  than  the  old  life." 

When  at  the  beach  she  wandered 
alone  on  the  cliffs  and  sung  the  soprano 
to  the  ocean's  deep  bass,  she  said,  look- 
ing forward  to  the  winter  when  she 
should  make  her  debut  on  the  stage, 
"  Yes,  this  is  better  than  the  old  life." 

But  when  the  time  came  and  she 
found  herself  frightened  and  bewil- 
dered, standing  before  the  audience,  her 
courage  gone,  she  longed  for  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  peaceful  valley. 

The  accompanist  understood  the 
Shaker  maiden,  understood  his  audience 
and  his  instrument. 

He  gave  the  piano  a  swift  caress,  and 
leaning  forward,  seemed  to  whisper, 
"  Encourage  her." 

The  soft,  varying  melody  breathed 
upon  her  overwrought  nerves  and 
quieted  them.  It  soothed  and  petted 
and  comforted  her  until  she  could  con- 
trol her  voice,  then  subsiding,  furnished 
the  background  against  which  her  fresh 
young  tones  were  only  the  more  charm- 
ing. 

She  felt  the  enthusiasm  of  her  audi- 
ence and  forgot  all  but  the  rapture  of 
song. 

Her  triumph  was  complete.  Even 
tfhe  soprano,  the  beautiful  star  of  the 
company,  sent  for  her  and  congratu- 
lated her,  kissing  her  on  both  cheeks. 

"Oh,  madam!"  Elizabeth  gasped, 
in  her  surprise  and  pleasure;  "my 
mother  might  have  done  so." 

The  soprano  smiled,  kissed  her  again, 
and  sent  her  away.  As  she  went  to  her 
room,  she  heard  the  soft,  sweet  notes 
of  the  violin  and  paused  to  listen  with 
a  happy  feeling  of  proud  possession. 

She  had  come  to  the  city  with  the 
firm  belief  that  any  earthly  love  was  in 
itself  a  passion  to  be  condemned  and 
marriage  a  more  than  questionable  in- 
stitution. 

She  had  not  thought  either  how  or 
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when  the  change  had  come  about,  but 
now  she  found  her  heart  fluttering  joy- 
ously with  the  memory  of  the  promises 
she  had  given  such  a  short  time  ago  in 
response  to  the  violinist's  ardent  woo- 
ing. 

As  the  music  rose  and  fell,  she  fancied 
the  player  was  giving  to  liis  listeners 
visions  of  home,  her  home  and  his,  and 
she  blushed  a  little,  thinking  every  one 
must  read  theijr  happy  secret  in  the  de- 
liriously impassioned  notes. 

When  the  number  was  ended,  Eliza- 
beth passed  on  to  her  room,  not  daring 
to  trust  herself  to  stay  to  offer  congratu- 
lations before  the  giggling  chorus  girls. 

She  heard  one  of  them  then  going 
into  the  adjoining  room.  The  bunch  of 
roses,  his  roses,  which  she  was  pinning 
to  her  corsage,  fell  unnoticed  as  she 
heard  his  knock  at  the  door — ^not  her 
door — the  other  one. 

She  heard — oh,  she  did  not  know  she 
was  listening.  She  would  have  died 
rather  than  hear  him  repeat  to  another 
those  words  of  love  which  she  could 
never  forget. 

When  she  realized  that  her  bright 
dreams  were  at  an  end,  that  one  who 
could  be  so  false  could  never  be  anything 
to  her,  her  overstrained  nerves  gave 
way,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
fainted. 

When  at  last  she  came  back  to  con- 
sciousness, the  soprano  was  working 
over  her  with  the  kindest  anxiety. 

"  Take  me  home,"  Elizabeth  whis- 
pered to  her,  "  home  to  Sister  Hannah." 

"  She  was  a  Shakeress,"  one  of  the 
girls  explained. 

The  soprano  looked  up  sharply. 
**  Prom  where  ?  "  she  asked ;  *'  Shaker- 
town  ?  " 

The  girl  nodded. 

The  soprano's  face  was  white  and 
tense  as  she  gave  orders  and  arranged 
details. 

*^I  will  take  you  home  to  the  vil- 
lage," she  promised,  soothinocly;  **not 
tonight — ^as  soon  as  you  are  able,"  and 
with  that  Elizabeth  had  to  be  satisfied. 

During  the  days  that  followed,  until 
she  was  able  to  travel,  the  soprano  cared 
for  her  prot^g6e  with  tender  solicitude, 
and  when  she  was  far  enough  recovered, 
went  with  her  to  her  home  in  the  Shaker 
village. 


The  dismal  afternoon  was  settling 
into  the  more  pronounced  gloom  of 
evening.  Sister  Hannah  was  by  the 
window,  peering  through  the  gathering 
darkness  at  the  dreary  landscape* 

The  boisterous  autumn  wind  had 
whistled  the  clouds  together  and  was 
tossing  them  to  and  fro  across  the 
heavens,  dropping  dashes  of  sleety  rain 
to  the  shivering  earth.  A  closed  car- 
riage coming  down  the  street  seemed 
only  a  bit  of  concentrated  gloom.  She 
watched  it  indifferently,  for  there  was 
nothing  to  tell  her  that  the  little  maid 
was  so  nearly  home. 

Hannah  stepped  back  to  hospitably 
bid  the  travelers  enter,  when  the  door 
flew  open  and,  mth  a  rush  of  wind,  she 
found  herself  clasped  about  by  the  little 
maid's  arms  and  a  white,  tear  stained 
face  resting  on  her  shoulder. 

"  May  I  come  home  ?  "  Elizabeth  en- 
treated. "  Home  to  my  dear,  peaceful 
valley?  " 

"  Yea,  child,  this  shall  always  be  thy 
home.  Thy  room  is  always  waiting  for 
thee  and  our  hearts*  welcome  is  always 
ready.     Who  is  thy  friend,  Elizabeth?  " 

But  in  her  anxiety  to  be  once  more  at 
home,  Elizabeth  had  overestimated  her 
strength,  and  now,  overcome  by  &tigue 
and  the  heat  of  the  room,  she  tottered 
and  would  have  fallen  had  not  Hannah's 
strong  arm  been  about  her. 

^* Don't  you  know  me?"  asked  the 
soprano,  as  they  together  worked  over 
the  girl. 

Hannah  searched  the  face  for  some 
familiar  feature.  The  soprano  re- 
moved her  hat  and  wrap. 

"Are  you  her  mother?"  Hannah 
asked  slowly,  still  searching  the  face. 

"  Is  she  my  daughter  ?  They  told  me 
my  daughter  died  in  childhood.  I 
thought  it  was  true  until  I  saw  her/* 

"Thou  wouldst  not  take  her  away 
again?"  Hannah  asked,  tacitly  ac- 
knowledging the  relationship. 

"  Does  she  know  of  me  ?  "  asked  the 
soprano. 

"  Only  as  a  sweet  memory." 

"  Then  let  her  think  me  only  a  friend. 
I  would  not,  even  for  the  joy  of  having 
her  \dth  me,  have  her  exposed  to  the 
temptations  of  the  world  if  she  can  be 
happy  here." 

Elizabeth  stirred  uneasily,  opened  hear 
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eyes,  and  reaching  out,  took  Hannah's 
hand  with  loving  confidence. 
May  I  tell  thee  all?'' 
In  the  morning." 

Xo,  no,  I  could  not  sleep  unless  I 
liad  confessed  to  thee  and  knew  that 
thou  still  loved  me,  and  forgave  me." 

Hannah  smiled  at  the  familiar  im- 
petuosity, but  gave  her  consent. 

With  her  eyes  fixed  on  Hannali's  to 
watch  lest  there  should  any  shadow  fall 
between  them,  she  commenced  her  piti- 
fully common  story. 

"  There  is,  in  the  home  where  you 
placed  me,  a  wee  babe  whose  tiny  hands 
drew  aside  the  curtains  that  heretofore 
concealed  from  me  the  knowledge  of 
such  joys.  When  the  mother  placed  it 
in  my  arms,  and  it  nestled  its  little  head 
in  my  neek,  when  its  warm,  sweet  breath 
kissed  my  cheek  and  the  clinging  fingers 
fastened  around  my  own,  my  heart 
ached  with  the  fullness  of  its  joy. 

"When  one  came,  who  seemed  the 


noblest  of  his  kind,  and  with  sweet 
words  and  music  such  as  I  never 
dreamed  of,  told  me  his  love  and  asked 
me  to  be  his  wife,  I  thought  that  some 
day  we  might  have  a  home  as  happy  as 
the  one  in  which  I  was  living,  and  I  gave 
him  my  promise. 

"  Then "     She  hesitated,  and  in  a 

few  words  the  soprano  finished  her  story 
for  her. 

"  Forgive  thee,  child  ?  There  is  noth- 
ing to  forgive;  and  if  there  were  thou 
shouldst  have  our  forgiverfess  before 
thy  penitent  heart  could  give  the  wish 
to  thy  lips  for  wording." 

Then  they  two,  her  mother  and  her 
guardian,  the  old  time  friends,  helped 
her  to  her  room  and  watched  beside 
her  until  she  fell  asleep. 

When  she  wakened,  she  entered  again 
into  the  sweet,  calm  life  of  the  Shaker 
village,  whose  placid  stream  is  rippled 
only  by  the  pebbles  dropped  from  the 
crags  of  memory. 


MEADOW,  MINSTRELSY. 

When  sonsy  daisies  bloom  'mid  clover  blows, 

And  flower-de-luce  broods  by  the  meadow  brook. 
Fair  buttercups  bow  worshipful  before 

The  last  pale  violets  in  some  late  nook ; 
With  pensive  air  a  saucy  bobolink 

Swings  on  an  alder,  'gainst  the  azure  sky 
A  shining  silhouette  ;  be  softly  sings 

Of  waters  bright  that  purl  and  ripple  by  : 
I  half  suspect,  so  sad  his  roundelay, 
It  is  a  dirge,  a  sweet  farewell  to  May. 


He  soars  above  the  gently  waving  reeds 

With  gleaming  wings  that  swiftly  rise  and  fall ; 
Then  o'er  the  fragrant  fields,  in  circling  flight 

He  woos  the  silVry  milkweeds  by  the  wall ; 
A  yellow  primrose  bends  beneath  his  weight. 

And  there  he  sways  and  trills  so  wondrously, 
So  long  and  clear,  as  if  the  golden  gates 

Of  melody  were  loosed  and  warbling  he, 
Led  on  with  notes  like  crystal  bells  atune  ; 
Gay  mendicant,  he's  pleading  praise  of  June. 

Nellie  H.  Chapman. 
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A  story  of  plot  and  counterplot  in  the  days  when  Spanish  dominion  over  the  gateway  to  the 
Mediterranean  was  tottering  to  its  fall ;  also  involving  an  incursion  into  the  domains  of 
Cupid  and  Mars. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

LiBUTBNANT  Mbbtsbz,  of  the  Spanish  army  stationed  at  Gibraltar,  is  in  love  with  Anita,  who  passes 
for  the  daughter  of  the  Englishman  Ck>urtney,  who  has  amassed  gro&t  wealth  as  a  trader,  but  keeps  the 
fact  concealed.  He  has  an  intense  hatred  for  the  Spaniards  and  is  in  league  with  the  fleet  sailing  from 
England  to  deliver  the  Rock  into  their  hands.  Mertrez,  meanwhile,  is  sent  to  Cordova  to  obtsin  rein- 
forcements for  the  garrison,  and  Zanosa,  a  gitano  witch  woman,  whose  son  Bmlo  also  wishes  to  win 
Anita,  tells  the  girl  that  during  his  absence  her  lover  will  not  remain  true  to  her. 

On  the  second  day  of  his  journey  the  lieutenant  is  warned  by  cries  of  distress  that  help  is  needed 
ahead,  and  hastens  to  the  scene  of  trouble,  where  he  finds  two  bandits — one  of  tiiem  being  Brulo— have 
stopped  a  coach  containing  an  old  man  and  a  very  fair  young  girl.  Mertrez  kills  one  robbCT  and  puts  the 
other  to  flight,  but  receives  a  bad  sword  thrust  and  is  taken  to  Cordova  and  nursed  by  tiie  girl  and  her 
father,  Don  Cassava,  for  he  is  too  ill  to  continue  his  journey,  and  has  to  send  on  the  despatehes  by  oae 
of  the  don's  servants. 

At  the  fortress  the  English  fleet  arrives  and  Courtney  gives  to  the  commander  the  fortress  keys, 
which  he  has  obtained  by  skilful  bribery  from  the  Spanish  governor,  and  when  Mertrez  returns  he  finds 
the  English  in  full  possession ;  he,  himself,  to  his  amazement,  is  put  under  immedmte  arrest,  with  the 
prospect  of  court  martial,  because  of-  the  delay  in  securing  the  reinforcements. 

Anita  tells  Mertrez  of  a  secret  way  up  the  Rock  and  ner  lover  heads  a  party  in  an  attempt  to  regain 
possession  there.  It  fails  miserably  and  Mertrez  is  badly  wounded;  Anita  finds  him,  and  in  trying  to  aid 
him  she  discovers  the  locket  he  is  carrying  for  Paula  (whose  picture  it  contains)  to  her  lover.  Anita 
thinks  Mertrez  has  been  false  to  her,  and  gives  him  up  to  the  English.  Then  she  seeks  Zanosa  and 
arranges  to  go  with  her  to  Cordova,  where  they  expect  to  join  a  band  of  wandering  gitanos. 


CHAPTER  XXIV.  Accordingly,  on  the  very  day  foUow- 

TUE  AIR  OF  THE  ROAD.  ^^f  their  Conversation,  the  two  womeu 

set  out.    The  blankets  and  a  few  simple 

THE  witch  woman's  anxiety  to  get  utensils  were  made  into  a  small  bundle, 

Anita  away  from  Gibraltar  was  no  which  Anita  carried  upon  her  head  as 

greater  than  that  which  the  girl  herself  deftly  as  though  she  had  been  some  vil- 

felt  to  escape  from  the  place  which  had  lage  girl  accustomed  to  the  feat  all  her 

witnessed  the  downfall  of  her  happiness,  life.    Zanosa  hobbled  along  beside  her, 

A  little  time  before,  the  thought  of  leav-  supporting  her  steps  with  her  staff,  but 

ing  the  Rock  liad  filled  her  with  imrea-  showing  in  all  her  movements  a  surpris- 

soning    alarm.     Now    her    consuming  ing  vigor  for  one  seemingly  so  advanced 

anxiety  was  to  depart  as  quickly  as  pos-  in  years. 

sible.  '  They  left  the  promontory  by  the  main 

To  herself  she  explained  this  feeling  road,  satisfying  the  sentry  on  guard 

by  her  impatience  to  find  the  Senorita  with  the  explanation  that  they  were  the 

Cassava,  w^hose  presence  in  Cordova  was  mother  and  sister  of  a  fisherman  whom 

the  girl's  only  reason  for  journeying  they  were  going  to  join  in  the  little  vil- 

thither.    To  Zanosa,  of  course,  she  said  lage.    In  truth,  since  the  unsuccessful 

nothing  of  this  part  of  her  errand,  and  attempt  to  recapture  the  fortress,  many 

the  old  woman  was  vastly  pleased  at  the  of  the  Spanish  residents  of  the  town  had 

girl's  readiness  to  accept  her  suggestion  left  in  this   manner,   for   it  was   an- 

of  an  immediate  departure.  nounced  that  henceforth  no  person  was 

♦  This  story  began  in  the  March  is$ue  qf  The  Argosy.     The  four  hack  numbers  will  be  mailed  to 

any  address  on  receipt  of  40  cents. 
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to  be  admitted  from  the  mainland  either 
by  land  or  sea.  Hence  the  fishermen's 
families  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
Eock  or  else  give  up  the  company  of 
their  lords  and  masters  altogether. 

Arrived  npon  the  mainland,  Zanosa 
displayed  a  knowledge  of  routes  and 
localities  which  showed  that  she  must 
have  journeyed  through  this  region 
many  times  before. 

At  her  suggestion  it  was  decided  not 
to  follow  the  most  direct  road  to  Cor- 
dova, the  one  by  which  Lieutenant  Mer- 
trez  had  traveled,  but  to  adopt  a  more 
circuitous  route  which  would  take  them 
through  numerous  villages  where  Za- 
nosa's  skill  as  a  fortune  teller  would 
earn  them  food  and  lodging.  By  this 
plan,  too,  they  were  likely  to  fall  in  with 
some  other  band  of  gitanos  to  which 
they  could  attach  themselves  and  so 
make  the  journey  more  easily. 

The  life  on  which  they  now  entered 
was  so  new  and  strange  to  Anita  that  in 
spite  of  her  brooding  over  her  recent 
unhappy  experiences  it  interested  and 
diverted  her.  At  times  she  forgot  for  a 
little  the  purpose  that  had  led  her  to 
leave  Gibraltar  and  was  almost  happy 
in  her  new  experiences. 

But  always,  at  evening  time,  she  drew 
forth  the  little  locket  to  look  at  the  girl's 
face  pictured  th^re  and  to  feed  the 
hatred  which  still  burned  fiercely  in  her 
heart. 

The  days  were  long  and  pleasant. 
They  were  upon  the  road  soon  after  sun- 
rise and  walked  usually  all  day.  The 
villages  were  not  close  together  in  this 
southern  country,  and  they  tried  al- 
ways to  reach  one  before  nightfall,  for 
in  such  places  Zanosa's  art  was  invari- 
ably in  demand,  and  the  women  were 
glad  to  provide  them  with  food  and  com- 
fortable beds  in  return  for  the  fortune 
telling  in  which  they  implicitly  believed. 

The  active  life  which  Anita  had  led 
at  Gibraltar  had  prepared  her  for  the 
exertions  and  hardships  of  her  present 
mode  of  existence.  The  constant  walk- 
ing did  not  fatigue  her,  and  she  grew 
to  relish  the  rough  fare  set  before  her 
by  the  peasants. 

When  force  of  circumstances  com- 
pelled them  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
open  she  welcomed  the  change.  She 
liked  to  lie  looking  up  at  the  stars  and 


listening  for  the  sounds  of  birds  and  in- 
sects that  now  and  then  broke  in  upon 
the  silence. 

She  had  no  remembrance  of  ever  be- 
fore being  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
Rock  itself,  and  she  found  much  that 
was  interesting  in  the  life  of  the  coun- 
try folk  whom  she  now  met.  Moreover, 
the  Romany  blood  within  her  made  her 
grow  to  like  the  manner  of  her  new  ex- 
istence, the  uncertainty  of  where  the 
next  day  would  find  them  or  whence  the 
next  meal  would  come. 

But  she  did  not  forget  her  mission, 
and  often  asked  Zanosa  when  they 
would  reach  Cordova,  and  always  tlie  old 
woman  answered : 

"  Soon,  my  child,  soon/' 

The  witch  had  her  own  purposes  in 
delaying  their  arrival  at  the  camp  of  the 
gitanos.  She  knew  that  there  was  much 
in  their  customs  and  ways  that  might 
not  please  Anita  unless  she  were  pre- 
pared for  it  beforehand.  There  was 
that  about  the  girl  also  which  would 
make  her  seem  to  the  Romany  clan  like 
one  of  a  strange  race,  and  the  gitanos 
are  not  fond  of  strangers. 

It  was  her  aim,  therefore,  to  make 
Anita  into  a  thorough  Romany  maid  be- 
fore bringing  her  into  contact  with  her 
own  people.  Each  day,  as  they  tramped 
along,  she  talked  to  the  girl  of  the  past 
glories  of  the  Romany  race,  of  its  un- 
written laws  and  manners,  and  of  its 
customs  and  code  of  honor. 

She  began  to  teach  her  the  fortune 
teller's  art.  She  instructed  her  how  to 
make  lace,  and  she  rejoiced  Jo  find  her 
an  apt  pupil,  and  to  see  that  day  by  day 
Anita  began  to  take  on  "  the  air  of  the 
road,"  the  hall  mark  of  the  gitano  in 
whatever  country  he  may  be  found. 

It  was  fully  two  weeks,  therefore, 
after  they  had  set  out  from  Gibraltar 
that  they  arrived  one  afternoon  upon 
the  summit  of  a  hill  from  which  Zanosa 
pointed  out  a  collection  of  spires  and 
irregular  buildings  in  the  distance,  say- 
ing that  there  was  Cordova. 

Anita  gazed  towards  the  spot  eagerly. 
Somewhere  among  that  collection  of 
roofs  was  the  one  which  covered  the 
woman  she  had  come  to  find — and  to 
crush.  She  would  bide  her  time,  but  in 
the  end  she  would  find  her  and  make 
her  suffer. 
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When  they  had  descended  a  little 
way  down  the  slope  the  witch  paused 
again  and  called  Anita^s  attention  in 
another  direction.  Looking  down,  the 
girl  saw  in  the  pleasant  valley  below 
tliem,  cut  off  from  the  town  by  a  low 
hill,  a  group  of  covered  wagons  and 
tents  gaily  hung  with  blankets  of  many 
colors. 

It  was  the  gipsy  town,  the  spot  which 
was  to  be  her  home  for  at  least  a  little 
time. 

They  descended  to  the  camp  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  The  women  gathered 
about  Zanosa,  talking  to  her  and  ex- 
tending a  friendly  greeting.  Towards 
the  girl  they  were  more  reserved,  but 
they  received  her  kindly  when  the  witch 
infonped  them  tliat  she  was  to  be  a  sis- 
ter among  the  band. 


CHAPTEK  XXV. 

Anita's  bevexge  fails. 

Life  in  the  gipsy  camp  was  always 
changing,  yet  always  the  same.  Every 
now  and  then  little  parties  left  to  visit 
distant  towns  that  could  not  be  reached 
within  a  day's  journey.  Others  were 
frequently  arriving,  returning  from 
similar  trips,  so  that  the  place  was  never 
lacking  in  bustle  and  activity. 

For  those  who  remained  in  the  camp 
each  day  passed  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  every  other.  The  few  men  who 
were  about  spent  their  time  in  mending 
their  wagons  and  harness  or  in  snaring 
birds  and  small  animals  in  the  forest. 

The  women  attended  to  their  simple 
household  duties  or  sat  about  in  little 
groups  chatting  together,  and  all  the 
time  knitting  busily  upon  the  delicate 
lace  which  was  their  chief  source  of  rev- 
enue. Anita  was  astonished  to  see  how 
happy  and  contented  they  all  were,  and 
how  little  quarreling  ever  disturbed  the 
camp. 

Zanosa,  by  reason  of  her  age  and  rank, 
possessed  an  authority  above  all  except 
the  leader  of  the  clan.  She  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  deference  by  all  her 
companions. 

Immediately  upon  her  arrival  a  small 
tent  was  set  aside  for  her  us^,  and  here 
Anita  and  she  took  up  their  residence. 

Now  that  she  was  so  near  the  woman 


she  had  come  to  seek^  Anita's  hatred 
burned  the  more  fiercely,  and  her  im- 
patience to  find  the'Senorita  Paula  was 
greater  than  ever.  But  she  did  not  wisli 
to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  her  compan- 
ions by  inquiring  for  the  residence  of 
Don  Cassava  or  to  show  an  undue 
eagerness  to  visit  the  city. 

She  busied  herself  about  the  camp, 
making  herself  useful  to  such  extent  as 
she  could,  though  she  found  that  her 
knowledge  of  the  gitanb's  useful  arts 
was  sadly  limited.  Zanosa  watched  her 
carefully,  and  was  delighted  to  see  that 
she  showed  no  signs  of  homesickness  or 
dissatisfaction  with  her  new  life.  Ap- 
parently she  was  content  to  remain  a 
gitano  henceforth. 

In  truth,  the  existence  which  she  now 
led  was  not  distasteful  to  the  girl.  'She 
was  grave  and  thoughtful,  with  none 
of  her  old  vivacity  of  manner,  but  she 
felt  a  freedom  from  the  anxiety  and 
care  which  had  formerly  oppressed  her. 
In  the  quiet  forest  dale  and  among  the 
happy,  care  free  gitanos  it  was  possible 
to  forget  the  strife  and  trouble  that 
filled  the  outside  world. 

Perhaps  Anita  might  have  forgotten, 
or  at  least  have  remembered  less  vividly, 
save  for  the  locket  that  she  carried  on 
her  breast.  But  there  it  was,  and  the 
girl's  anger  rose  and  choked  her  when- 
ever she  looked  at  it. 

It  fell  out  that  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  girl's  daily  employment  by 
the  gipsy  leaders  fitted  perfectly  with 
her  own  secret  plans. 

It  was  customary  to  send  two  or  three 
times  each  week  to  Cordova,  where  the 
lace  woven  in  the  camp  was  sold.  Some 
of  this  was  disposed  of  to  dealers  and 
some  to  the  well  to  do  citizens  by  the 
gipsy  women,  who  went  Irom  house  to 
house  with  baskets  upon  their  arms  and 
spread  their  tempting  wares  before  the 
eyes  of  the  mistresses. 

For  this  duty  the  younger  women, 
whose  fingers  were  not  yet  skilful  with 
the  needle,  were  selected.  After  her 
first  few  days  in  camp  Anita  was  as- 
signed to  this  task. 

Thereafter,  in  company  with  a  young 
woman  of  her  own  age,  she  went  often 
to  the  town,  where  her  beautiful  face 
and  dignified  manner  soon  gained  her 
many  customers. 
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Anita  could  not  have  imagined  a  plan 
better  suited  to  her  purpose  than  this. 
She  knew  that  in  making  the  rounds  of 
the  various  residences  she  would  at 
length  arrive  at  the  one  where  lived  the 
woman  she  sought.  In  her  capacity  of 
lace  seller  she  would  doubtless  come  face 
to  face  with  the  woman  herself,  where- 
as if  she  went  to  inquire  directly  for 
her  she  might  not  be  admitted. 

She  was  content,  therefore,  to  let 
events  take  their  course,  knowing  that 
sooner  or  later  they  would  gain  her  the 
end  she  sought.  She  found  her  daily 
tasks  not  uncongenial,  and  the  plente- 
ous return  which  she  always  netted  from 
her  sales  made  Zanosa,  who  now  dis- 
played a  proprietary  interest  in  her,  ex- 
ceedingly proud. 

One  evening,  when  Anita  returned  to 
camp,  she  found  the  witch  woman  in  a 
state  of  imusual  excitement.  She 
greeted  the  girl  with  more  than  her  cus- 
tomary warmth  and  with  a  smile  of  mys- 
terious meaning.  As  soon  as  Anita  had 
removed  the  dust  stains  accumulated  in 
her  trip,  she  saw  the  old  woman  return- 
ing towards  the  tent  from  which  she  had 
disappeared  for  a  few  moments. 

Then  she  understood  the  cause  of 
Zanosa's  actions,  for  behind  the  witch 
stalked  the  form  of  Brulo. 

Anita  was  in  nowise  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  the  bandit  leader.  She 
had  expected  to  find  him  in  the  camp  on 
their  arrival.  Since  then  she  had  heard 
his  name  mentioned  once  or  twice,  but 
Zanosa  had  not  spoken  of  him,  and  it 
was  not  a  subject  on  which  Anita  cared 
to  begin  a  conversation. 

As  for  Brulo  himself,  he  had  been 
absent  from  the  camp  since  his  encoun- 
ter with  Lieutenant  Mertrez  in  the 
forest.  The  ill  success  with  which  his 
attempt  at  robbery  had  met,  and  the 
wound  which  he  received,  had  kept  him 
from  showing  his  face  among  his  com- 
panions, before  whom  he  posed  as  an  in- 
vincible fellow. 

He  had  not  wished  to  return  until  he 
had  a  more  successful  venture  to  report, 
and  he  had  accordingly  journeyed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  peninsula  in  company 
with  half  a  dozen  of  his  fellow  brigands. 
There  they  had  met  with  unusual  suc- 
cess. 

A  representative  of  the  government. 


on  his  way  to  pay  oflE  a  company  of 
troops,  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and 
the  resultant  spoil  was  suflBcient  to  put 
the  bandit  captain  at  his  ease  for  many 
a  month  to  come. 

Therefore  he  was  in  great  good  hu- 
mor on  his  return  to  the  camp,  and  his 
satisfaction  was  increased  by  the  news 
that  Zanosa  poured  into  his  ears. 

To  Brulo's  mind  the  fact  that  Anita 
had  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  gitanos 
meant  that  she  was  ready  to  beqpme  his 
wife.  Surely  there  was  none  other 
among  the  men  in  the  camp  whom  she 
could  prefer  and  none  outside  would 
marry  one  of  the  Romany  blood. 

He  had  often  sought  in  his  clumsy 
fashion  to  make  love  to  the  girl  during 
his  infrequent  visits  to  his  mother  when 
he  had  seen  Anita  upon  the  Rock.  •  She 
had  only  laughed  at  him  then,  but  Za- 
nosa had  encouraged  him  to  persevere 
in  his  efforts.  While  Brulo  sought  the 
girl  for  her  own  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness, Zanosa  had  hoped  to  bring  about 
the  marriage  because  she  believed  that 
it  would  give  them  a  hold  upon  the  for- 
tune which  she  knew  that  Courtney 
possessed. 

It  was  her  dream  to  establish  herself 
and  her  son  in  a  position  of  power  and 
independence  if  this  wealth  should  fall 
into  their  hands. 

Brulo  shambled  forward  now  some- 
what sheepishly.  He  had  none  of  the 
graces  of  a  lover,  and  did  not  under- 
stand how  to  deal  with  women.  They 
were  always  a  puzzle  to  him,  and  before 
this  proud  spirited  girl  he  felt  more 
than  usually  abashed. 

Anita  received  him  with  friendly 
greeting  and  began  to  inquire  concern- 
ing his  adventures.  She  had  noticed  the 
scar  across  his  cheek,  and  as  he  told  her 
how  he  had  come  by  it,  the  similarity  ^f 
his  account  to  that  which  she  had  re- 
ceived from  Mertrez  flashed  across  her 
mind. 

It  must  have  been  Mertrez  with  whom 
Brulo  had  crossed  swords.  It  was  Brulo 
who  had  wounded  the  lieutenant  on  that 
occasion.  She  tried  to  feel  grateful  to 
the  bandit  for  it,  though  the  first  im- 
pulse of  her  heart  was  to  make  her. 
angry  with  him. 

She  had  already  decided  upon  her 
course  of  action  so  far  as  her  gitano  ad- 
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mirer  was  concerned.  She  would  re- 
main upon  friendly  terms  with  him  if 
possible,  but  she  would  discourage  any 
attempts  in  the  direction  of  love  mak- 
ing. She  had  felt  confident  that  she 
could  put  him  off  until  after  she  should 
succeed  in  finding  the  Senorita  Paula. 

She  found  this  to  be  more  difficult 
than  she  had  anticipated,  however. 
Brulo  took  it  for  granted  that  they  were 
to  be  married,  and  he  saw  no  reason  for 
delay. 

More  than  once  he  broached  the  sub- 
ject in  his  blunt  fashion,  but  Anita, 
while  not  refusing  him  outright,  begged 
him  to  wait.  And  Zanosa,  knowing  the 
girl's  nature,  counseled  him  to  have 
patience. 

It  was  a  hard  trial  for  the  impetuous 
gitano.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  this 
formality  and  distant  demeanor  be- 
tween lovers.  Among  the  Romany 
women  he  had  known  it  had  been  a  kiss, 
a  promise,  and  the  priest. 

No  doubt  the  girl  was  timid.  Per- 
haps she  feared  his  rough  manners.  He 
must  encourage  her. 

With  this  idea  in  mind  he  approached 
her  one  evening  as  she  sat  before  her 
camp  fire  with  Zanosa,  and,  bending 
suddenly  down,  he  kissed  her  upon  the 
cheek. 

The  unexpected  liberty  stung  the  girl 
to  sudden  fury.  Springing  to  her  feet 
she  dealt  him  a  blow  across  the  face  with 
her  clenched  hand  that  made  his  own 
cheeks  tingle  more  than  hers. 

The  incident  was  observed  by  three 
or  four  of  the  women,  who  laughed  mer- 
ril}^  at  Brulo's  discomfiture.  Their  ridi- 
cule and  the  action  of  Anita  herself 
maddened  him. 

His  face  blazed  with  passion,  and  he 
sprang  towards  her.  The  girl  recoiled, 
fearing  that  he  was  about. to  lay  des- 
perate hands  upon  her,  and  her  fingers 
instinctively  sought  the  slender  knife 
which  she  always  carried  within  her 
gown.  But  before  the  matter  could  go 
further  Zanosa  darted  forward  and  led 
her  son  apart,  calming  his  anger  with 
her  coaxing  explanations. 

This  incident  troubled  Anita  as  she 
made  her  way  towards  the  city  on  the 
following  morning. 

It  was  evident. that  she  could  not  re- 
main much  longer  in  the  gipsy  camp 


upon  her  present  footing.  Either  she 
must  yield  to  Brulo's  importunities  or 
she  must  go  away.  As  soon  as  she  had 
accomplished  the  errand  that  had 
brought  her  hither  she  would  do  the 
latter. 

Parting  from  her  companion  at  the 
edge  of  the  town,  Anita  walked  slowly 
on,  debating  in  her  own  mind  the  best 
course  to  follow  and  scanning  the  houses 
in  the  section  which  she  had  not  yet 
visited  as  though  to  learn  from  the  ex- 
terior which  one  was  likely  to  hold  the 
object  of  her  wrath. 

Before  one  which  stood  a  considerable 
distance  apart  from  the  others  the  girl 
paused  a  moment,  attracted  by  the  beau- 
tiful display  of  flowers  that  filled  the 
broad  garden.  A  woman  was  moving 
about  among  the  shrubs  and  blossoms, 
pruning  and  cutting  them.  Anita 
watched  her  idly  as  her  deft  fingers  flew 
about  her  task. 

Then,  as  the  woman  turned  towards 
her,  the  girl  gave  vent  to  a  low  exclama- 
tion. She  recognized  the  face  as  that 
of  the  picture  in. the  locket. 

Waiting  an  instant  to  recover  her 
composiu'e,  Anita  went  quickly  forward. 
Entering  the  garden,  she  approached  the 
young  woman,  holding  out  her  laces  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  though  her  hands 
trembled  with  suppressed  excitement  in 
spite  of  herself.  . 

The  seiiorita  turned  towards  her,  and 
seeing,  as  she  supposed,  an  ordinary  lace 
seller,  greeted  her  kindly.  Anita  w^as 
unable  to  speak,  but  she  spread  her 
wares  upon  the  ground  for  the  other  to 
examine. 

Every  now  and  then  she  stole  quick 
glances  at  her  companion,  who  was  in- 
tent upon  the  laces.  She  was  compar- 
ing her  features  with  those  of  the  por- 
trait, which  were  indelibly  engraved 
upon  her  memory.  The  likeness  was 
perfect;  she  could  not  he  mistaken. 

At  length  the  senorita,  looking  up, 
observed  that  the  girl  was  white  and 
trembling. 

"What  is  it,  my  child?''  she  ex- 
claimed anxiously.    "  You  are  ill." 

Anita  had  thought  that  she  should 
burst  out  in  a  fury  as  soon  as  the  other 
addressed  her,  but  she  did  not.  Instead, 
her  voice  was  very  quiet,  but  it  was  in 
an  unnatural  tone  that  she  replied: 
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"  It  is  nothing.  But  there  is  one 
thing  more  that  1  would  show  you." 

As  she  spoke  she  held  out  the  locket. 

Paula  turned  as  white  as  death  when 
she  observed  the  trinket.  Anita  saw 
this,  and  all  her  passion  rose  to  her  lips. 

"  Ah ! ''  she  cried  sharply.  "  You  rec- 
ogjxize  it.  Y^ou  know  whence  it  comes. 
From  your  lover,  you  think.  I  tell  you 
then  that  it  is  from  my  lover,  for  he  was 
mine  before  you  took  him  from  me.  It 
is  true  that  death  has  robbed  you,  but 
you  robbed  me  first.  I  wished  you  to 
know  that.  That  is  why  I  have  come 
all  the  way  from  Gibraltar.*' 

Paula  was  too  much  overcome  by  the 
thought  that  had  flashed  across  her 
mind  on  seeing  the  locket  to  catch  the 
full  purport  of  Anita's  words. 

"  Dead !  "  she  repeated  in  a  hard,  dry 
voice.    "  Do  you  tell  me  he  is  dead?  " 

^'Aye!''  said  Anita  hotly.  "Carlo 
Mertrez  is  dead  by  now,  for  when  last  I 
saw  him  he  was  near  to  death." 

She  spoke  unhesitatingly.  It  was  true 
that  she  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
Carlo  was  dead,  but  she  wished  her  com- 
panion to  feel  all  the  anguish  possible. 

The  senorita  had  looked  up  with  a 
puzzled  expression  at  the  mention  of  the 
lieutenant's  name,  but  there  wfis  a  note 
of  relief  in  her  voice  as  she  said: 

"Oh!  Is  it  Seiior  Mertrez?  I 
thought  you  spoke  of  Captain  Silvela." 

It  was  Anita's  turn  to  feel  astonish- 
ment. Her  face,  which  had  flushed 
crimson,  now  went  pale  again. 

"  Did  you  not  give  this  locket  to  Lieu- 
tenant Mertrez  ?  "  she  asked  slowly. 

The  senorita's  brow  cleared: 

"Why,  yes,"  she  said  readily.  "I 
gave  it  him — to  convey  to  Captain  Sil- 
vela, which  he  promised  me  he  would  do 
in  person." 

Then,  as  the  puzzle  unraveled  itself, 
she  added  sympathetically: 

"  Has  poor  Lieutenant  Mertrez 
fallen?    Are  you  Anita?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  girl,  white  now 
to  the  very  lips,  "I  am  Anita.  I  beg 
your  pardon.    I  have  made  a  mistake." 

Slowly,  unheeding  her  laces,  which 
still  lay  upon  the  ground,  she  started  to 
turn  away.  Paula  sprang  forward  and 
touched  her  kindly  upon  the  arm. 

"My  poor  friend,"  she  said  softly, 
"  I  am  so  sorry  for  you." 


The  words  of  sympathy  were  too 
much  for  Anita's  composure.  She  sank 
down  upon  the  ground,  weeping  convul- 
sively. Between  her  sobs  Paula  caught 
the  words: 

"  My  Carlo,  how  I  have  wronged  you  I 
My  heart  is  broken,  I  cannot  even  hate 
longer." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

BACK  TO  GIBRALTAR. 

Thb  tender  heart  of  the  senorita  was 
touched  by  Anita's  distress.  With  gen- 
tle insistence  she  led  her  within  doors, 
and  there,  little  by  little,  she  learned  the 
whole  story — the  capture  of  the  Bock 
by  the  English,  the  attempt  to  retake 
it,  the  defeat,  Anita^s  discovery  of  the 
locket,  and  finally  her  journey  to  Cor- 
dova. 

The  girl  did  not  conceal  any  detail  of 
her  own  feelings,  and  at  the  end  she  said 
with  a  pitiful  attempt  to  smile : 
.  "  Y'ou  see  that  I  am  very  bad.  My 
heart  was  full  of  wickedness  towards 
you." 

For  answer  Paula  bent  down  and 
kissed  her. 

Though  anxious  for  the  fate  of  her 
own  lover,  of  whom  Anita  could  tell  her 
nothing,  the  senorita  devoted  herself  to 
comforting  her  companion.  Though  her 
gentle  spirit  had  been  shocked  at  hear- 
ing of  the  intense  hatred  to  which  Anita 
confessed,  yet  she  felt  strangely  drawn 
towards  the  girl  who  had  dared  so  much 
and  borne  so  much  for  her  love. 

When  she  learned  that  Anita  had 
been  among  the  gitanos  in  their  camp 
she  insisted  that  henceforth  the  girl 
should  remain  with  her,  a  course  to 
which  Anita  was  finally  persuaded,  part- 
ly by  her  fear  of  Brulo  and  partly  by 
admiration  for  her  new  found  benefac- 
tress. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  two  be- 
came firm  friends.  Although  their  na- 
tures were  exact  opposites  in  many 
things,  in  others  they  were  much  alike. 
Anita  grew  to  feel  the  greatest  admira- 
tion for  her  companion,  and  deferred 
to  her  opinions  in  every  matter. 

When,  therefore,  after  hearing  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  had  run  away  from 
her  foster  father  and  the  home  that  she 
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had  always  known,  Paula  told  her  grave- 
ly that  it  was  her  duty  to  return  and 
ask  forgiveness  for  what  she  had  done, 
Anita  was  more  than  ready  to  act  upon 
the  suggestion. 

She  herself  had  thought  of  returning 
even  before  this.  She  felt  that  she  could 
not  rest  content  without  knowing  to  a 
certainty  the  fate  of  her  lover,  now 
suddenly  restored  to  his  old  position  in 
her  thoughts. 

But  the  suggestion  of  Anita's  return 
to  Gibraltar  was  only  half  the  idea  that 
was  in  the  senorita's  mind.  To  her 
friend's  delight  she  added  that  perhaps 
she  also  would  go  thither. 

"  You  know  that  I,  too,  have  a  lover 
of  whose  fate  I  am  ignorant,"  she  said, 
with  a  sad  smile.  *^I  have  told  my 
father  what  is  in  my  heart.  He  approves 
of  Captain  Silvela.  Perhaps  he  will 
consent  to  take  us  both  to  the  Rock, 
where  we  may  learn  what  has  befallen 
them." 

Anita  threw  her  arms  about  her  com- 
panion and  kissed  her  affectionately. 

"  I  do  hope  that  you  may  find  your 
lover  waiting  for  you  in  safety,"  she 
said,  "  but  if  not " 

Paula  interrupted  her. 

**  There  is  a  convent  in  Madrid,"  she 
said  calmly;  "the  Sisters  of  St.  Anne 
the  Good.  They  travel  about  among 
the  poor  and  the  sick,  bringing  comfort 
both  to  the  body  and  the  soul.  I  shall 
go  to  them." 

Anita  looked  at  her  in  admiration. 
"I  wish  that  I  were  good  enough  for 
such  a  life,"  she  said  wistfully. 

**  It  is  the  life  that  will  make  you 
good,"  answered  Paula.  "  One  may  be 
purified  by  good  works  no  less  than  by 
prayer." 

Anita  put  her  arm  about  the  other's 
waist. 

"  Then,  if — if  we  are  both  bereaved," 
she  said  softly,  "I  will  go  with  you. 
You  shall  teach  me  to  be  good,  and  we 
will  do  the  saint's  work  together." 

Don  Emilio  at  first  absolutelv  refused 
to  undertake  the  journey  to  Gibraltar  in 
the  then  unsettled  condition  of  the 
country.  But  in  spite  of  his  crotchety 
manner  he  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse 
his  daughter  anything. 
.  At  lenffth  he  vielded  to  her  entreaties 
and  promised  that  they  should  set  out 


within  the  week,  as  soon  as  he  could 
obtain  from  the  authorities  the  letters 
necessary  to  secure  his  admission  within 
the  English  lines. 

From  that  time  on.there  was  a  great 
bustle  of  preparation  within  the  house- 
hold. Jars  of  jellies  and  other  dainties 
were  prepared.  Soft  cloths  and  cush- 
ions were  stitched,  and  the  two  girls 
were  in  a  continual  glow  of  excitement 
in  preparing  these  and  other  comforts 
for  the  lovers  whom  they  expected  to 
find,  if  at  all,  lying  wounded  and  ill 
within  the  enemy's  fortress. 

During  all  this  time  Anita  was  care- 
ful to  remain  indoors.  She  felt  certain 
that  Brulo  would  search  for  her,  and 
that  if  he  knew  her  whereabouts  he 
would  very  likely  attempt  to  carry  her 
off  bv  force. 

From  the  window  of  the  chamber 
which  she  now  occupied  she  had  seen 
one  or  two  parties  of  the  gitanos  passing 
by  the  place,  and  she  had  no  douot  that 
they  were  looking  for  her.  Therefore 
she  remained  in  her  safe  concealment, 
and  did  not  venture  beyond  the  house 
once  after  her  arrival  there. 

In  truth,  her  disappearance  had 
caused  a  greater  commotion  within  the 
gipsy  camp  than  she  imagined.  Both 
Brulo  and  Zanosa  were  chagrined  and 
angry  when  she  did  not  return,  and  the 
first  effect  of  her  flight  was  to  cause  a 
furious  quarrel  between  mother  and 
son. 

Brulo  declared  that  if  left  to  him  the 
girl  would  have  been  married  to  him  ere 
this.  The  witch  retorted  that  he  had 
spoiled  everything  by  his  own  actions. 
But,  like  all  their  quarrels,  this  one  did 
not  last  long,  and  they  soon  fell  to  plan- 
ning how  they  could  remedy  the  hitch 
that  had  arisen  in  carrying  out  their 
plans. 

Brulo's  one  idea  was  to  pursue  the 
girl.  Both  he  and  Zanosa  believed  that 
she  had  set  out  for  Gibraltar.  It  would 
be  necessary  for  her  to  walk,  in  all  like- 
lihood. 

One  day  had  been  spent  in  searching 
for  her  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cordova. 
But,  granting  her  even  two  days'  start, 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  overtake 
her  on  horseback. 

Accordingly,  on  the  second  morning 
following    Anita's    disappearance    the 
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outlaw  set  fortk  to  follow  the  road 
towards  Gibraltar.  The  half  concealed 
ridicule  of  his  companions,  among 
whom  he  was  none  too  popular,  had  in- 
furiated him,  and  he  swore  as  he  left  the 
camp  that  he  would  bring  back  the  girl 
if  he  had  to  tear  her  from  her  father's 
house. 

Thus  he  rode  hotly  on  his  way,  in- 
quiring eagerly  along  the  road  and 
thinking  every  hour  to  overtake  her. 

Meanwhile,  Anita  herself  was  abiding 
quietly  within  the  household  of  Don 
Cassava. 

In  due  course  of  time  Don  Emilio, 
with  his  daughter  and  Anita,  likewise 
set  out  along  the  road  to  the  southward. 
Since  the  unfortunate  experience  which 
had  brought  about  his  meeting  with 
Mertrez,  the  don  had  armed  and  uni- 
formed ten  of  his  servants.  These  he 
had  formed  into  a  mounted  bodyguard, 
and  he  never  stirred  outside  the  gates 
of  the  city  unaccompanied  by  them. 

Traveling  in  state,  and  with  the  com- 
pany of  armed  and  mounted  attendants, 
the  party  of  Don  Emilio  formed  a  con- 
siderable cavalcade.  As  a  consequence 
their  progress  was  slow,  and  it  was  a 
full  week  after  the  angry  Brulo  passed 
through  the  northern  gate  of  Gibraltar 
before  the  imposing  equipage  of  the 
councilor  of  Cordova  arrived  there. 

Don  Emilio  presented  the  voluminous 
credentials  which  were  intended  to  gain 
him  admission  within  the  English  lines, 
but  the  man  on  guard  waved  them  aside. 

"  You  may  pass  through  freely,"  he 
said.  "  The  war  is  ended,  and  the  Eng- 
lish are  now  in  peaceful  possession  of 
the  Rock.'' 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

A  CRY  FOR  HELP. 

Brulo  had  been  somewhat  non- 
plused by  his  failure  to  overtake  Anita 
upon  the  road  to  Gibraltar.  He  decided 
that  she  must  have  had  assistance  to 
enable  her  to  compass  the  journey  so 
quickly. 

Possibly  there  was  some  other  ad- 
mirer who  was  concerned  in  the  case. 
The  thought  made  the  bandit  instinc- 
tively move  his  hand  towards  the  hilt 
of  his  short  sword. 


He  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  give 
up  his  quest  because  of  the  ill  success 
that  had  attended  it  thus  far.  He  had 
sworn  to  bear  back  the  girl  to  the  gitano 
camp  at  Cordova,  and  he  would  do  it — 
or  his  dead  body  should  give  the  reason 
of  his  failure. 

For  a  few  days  he  lingered  about  the 
town,  upon  the  Rock  and  before  the 
door  of  Courtnev's  residence,  which  he 
had  located  by  means  of  the  directions 
given  to  him  by  Zanosa.  But  he  saw 
nothing  of  Anita,  and  at  length,  grow- 
ing impatient  of  the  delay,  he  deter- 
mined upon  bolder  measures. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  com- 
ing upon  the  girl  by  lying  in  wait.  The 
Rock  was  deserted  save  for  the  British 
sentries  marching  back  and  forth  upon 
its  crest,  and  these  eyed  the  gitano  with 
an  interest  that  made  him  feel  uncom- 
fortable. 

Courtney's  house  was  closed,  silent, 
apparently  deserted.  But  Brulo  was  of 
the  opinion  that  in  all  likelihood  Anita 
was  within  its  shelter.  At  any  rate,  he 
resolved  to  force  an  entrance  and  to  de- 
termine the  matter  for  himself. 

If  she  was  not  here,  he  was  wasting 
his  time,  and  had  best  turn  his  attention 
elsewhere.  If  she  was  here,  he  swore 
that  he  would  fight  his  way  to  her  or 
fall  in  the  attempt. 

Having  determined  upon  this  course 
of  action,  he  lost  no  time  in  putting  it 
into  effect.  With  careful  forethought 
he  prepared  the  charges  in  his  two  pis- 
tols and  looked  to  the  condition  of  the 
short  sword  which  he  always  carried. 
Then,  waiting  until  darkness  had 
fallen,  he  advanced  boldly  to  the  house 
and  rapped  loudly  upon  the  panel  of  the 
door  with  his  sword  hilt. 

Brulo  was  correct  in  his  conclusion 
that  the  house  was  not  deserted.  Th^ 
master  and  the  servants  were  there,  as 
thev  had  been  for  manv  years.  The  or- 
dinary  duties,  the  serv  ing  of  meals,  the 
nightly  barring  of  the  doors  went  on 
as  before,  and  yet  the  atmosphere  of  the 
household  had  changed  greatly  since 
Anita's  sudden  departure. 

It  was  not  until  he  heard  her  story  in 
the  court  room  at  the  trial  of  Lieuten- 
ant Calthorpe  that  Courtney  realized 
how  much  the  girl  had  come  to  mean  to 
him.    For  long  years  lie  had  thought  of 
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her  only  as  a  living  reminder  to  keep 
alive  his  desire  for  revenge. 

But  after  the  satisfying  of  that  re- 
venge, with  the  arrival  of  the  English, 
when  he  saw  how  queenly  and  attractive 
a  woman  she  had  grown  to  he,  she  had 
come  gradually  to  fill  the  first  place  in 
all  his  thoughts  and  plans. 

The  confession  to  which  he  had  lis- 
tened in  the  court  room  had  heen  a  se- 
vere hlow  to  him.  But  he  had  decided 
to  overlook  it  all,  to  let  the  girl  have 
her  own  way,  to  go  any  lengths  to  secure 
her  happiness. 

These  worthy  determinations  he  had 
not  been  able  to  carry  out,  for  the  rea- 
son that  x\nita  had  not  returned  home. 

He  had  waited  for  her,  anxiously  at 
first,  then  with  growing  alarm.  He  had 
sent  to  inquire,  but  all  that  he  was  able 
to  learn  was  that  the  old  witch  and  a 
young  woman  who  secured  to  fit  tlie  de- 
scription of  Anita  had  been  seen  trav- 
eling towards  the  north. 

He  was  forced  to  believe  that  the  girl 
had  deserted  him.  At  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  ready  to  lavish  his  tender- 
ness upon  her  she  had  left  him. 

Courtney  retired  to  his  silent  house, 
a  saddened  and  broken  man.  His  busi- 
ness had  been  closed  out,  and  he  no 
longer  had  the  usual  cares  to  distract 
his  attention. 

He  had  made  all  his  preparations  to 
leave  Gibraltar,  but  he  could  not  bear 
to  go  away  while  there  remained  a 
chance  of  Anita's  returning.  So  he 
waited  in  his  desolate  home  along  with 
his  sorrow. 

There  he  sat  in  silence  day  after  day 
brooding  over  the  girl's  absence,  blam- 
ing himself  that  he  had  not  understood 
her,  had  not  shown  her  the  tenderness 
that  was  in  his  heart  while  there  was 
yet  tipie. 

He  had  been  thinking  in  this  vein 
tonight  when  his  two  stalwart  retainers 
brought  him  the  news  that  a  stranger  at 
the  door  demanded  admittance  and  re- 
fused to  go  away. 

"  He  says  that  he  must  see  you,  mas- 
ter," they  concluded,  "and  he  raves 
about  the  young  mistress." 

Courtney  started  forward  eagerly. 
Any  word  of  the  missing  girl  was  wel- 
come. Perhaps  this  fellow  brought 
some  news  of  her. 


«  Admit  him,"  he  said  briefly. 

The  two  blacks  bowed  respectfully, 
and  moved  away.  In  a  moment  they 
returned,  followed  by  Brulo,  who  paused 
at  the  threshold  of  the  room  and  gazed 
about  it  eagerly  and  with  an  air  of 
bravado. 

Courtney  looked  at  his  visitor  in  si- 
lence. The  man  was  unknown  to  hiir^ 
and  he  waited  to  learn  his  errand.  After 
a  payse  Brulo  began : 

"  I  came  to  seek  the  girl  Anita." 

Courtney  leaned  forward  eagerly 
and  gripped  the  arms  of  his  chair  more 
tightly. 

"  Come  you  not  with  news  of  her?  " 
he  asked. 

**I  came  to  seek  her,"  replied  the 
gitano  doggedly.  "'Tis  a  week  since 
she  left  our  camp.  I  have  followed  her 
here.  I  mean  to  find  her  though  my 
sword  be  forced  to  taste  blood  in  fol- 
lowing the  path  that  leads  to  her." 

He  placed  his  hand  upon  his  weapon 
significantly.  Courtney,  however,  was 
too  much  excited  by  the  gitano'e  admis- 
sion to  heed  the  movement  or  to  deny 
that  Anita  was  in  the  house.  He  rose 
to  his  feet  trembling  with  anger. 

"  So  it  is  you,  you,"  he  shouted,  "  who 
have  taken  her  from  me." 

Brulo  looked  at  him  with  a  scornful 
laugh. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  is  I  who  took  her 
from  you,  and  it  is  you  who  will  give 
her  back  to  me.  Listen,  old  man:  The 
girl  Anita  is  mine,  my  wife  by  all  the 
laws  of  our  tribes.  It  is  written, 
'  Whoso  cometh  between  man  and  wife, 
his  blood  shall  be  upon  his  own  head.' 
That  judgment  will  be  upon  you  if  you 
tell  me  not  quickly  where  I  may  find 
her." 

As  he  spoke  Brulo  half  drew  one  of 
his  pistols  from  his  belt.  Courtney 
struggled  towards  him,  supporting  him- 
self by  the  table,  but  his  limbs  shook  as 
with  the  palsy  and  he  was  scarcely  able 
to  move. 

The  two  attendants,  believing  from 
Brulo's  movement  that  he  intended  to 
shoot  Courtney,  rushed  towards  the  out- 
law with  one  accord  in  the  effort  to  over- 
power him  and  protect  their  master. 
Before  they  could  reach  him  the  ban- 
dit's hands  each  flashed  a  weapon  before 
their  eyes;  there  were  two  heavy  reports 
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and  the  black  men  fell  heavily  to  the 
floor  at  hifl  feet. 

Throwing  aside  his  discharged  pistols 
Brulo  hurled  himself  upon  the  old  man. 
Seizing  him  by  the  throat,  the  bandit 
bore  him  to  the  floor  and,  planting  his 
knee  upon  the  prostrate  one's  chest, 
hissed  above  him: 

"  Tell  me  where  the  girl  is  or  your 
life  shall  go  out  quickly.'' 

But  Courtney's  face  had  become  pur- 
ple, his  eyes  rolled  back  within  his  head, 
and  with  the  clasp  of  those  fingers  upon 


his  throat  he  could  not  have  spoken  had 
he  possessed  the  will  to  do  so. 

At  the  sound  of  the  pistol  shots  the 
women  servants  in  the  outer  room  had 
rushed  towards  the  scene.  Seeing  the 
two  attendants  lying  upon  the  floor  ia 
their  owti  blood  and  the  stranger  appar- 
ently in  the  act  of  ending  Courtney's 
life,  they  rushed  wildly  to  the  street, 
shouting  in  shrill  Spanish: 

"  Help !  Help !  For  the  love  of  the 
saints!  The  master  is  being  killed! 
Our  master  is  being  killed!  " 


(To  le  conchfded.) 


AT  THE  BEND  IN  THE   ROAD. 


BY  HADDO  GORDON. 

The  ingenious,,  if  desperate,  expedient  devised  by  a  bashful  beau  for  ascertaining  the  state  of 
heart  towards  him  of  the  fair  object  on  whom  he  had  centered  his  affections. 


MR.  T.  B.  GALE.  How  shall  I  de- 
scribe him,  beyond  saying  he 
was  small,  very  small? 

But  you  must  not  think  he  was  of  lit- 
tle importance  to  the  community.  He 
was  a  man  of  spirit,  a  human  specimen 
of  that  insect  whose  name  is  suggested 
by  his  middle  initial.  His  honey  he 
saved  for  the  presence  of  the  fair  ones, 
and  wonderful  was  his  command  over 
the  language  known  as  complimentary. 

The  goddesses  of  ancient  Greece  and 
the  famous  beauties  of  the  past  all  lived 
(if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  T.  B.  Gale)  and 
walked  among  the  groves  of  Kent. 

Dianas  there  were  several.  Venus  had 
any  number  of  duplicates,  and  once  he 
likened  the  dowager  matron  of  the 
house  of  Smith  to  Juno;  but  then,  he 
held  that  estimable  lady  decidedly  in 
awe — ^I  might  suggest,  was  afraid  of  her, 
if  that  were  possible  for  so  gallant  a 
man. 

He  was,  indeed,  deservedly  popular 
with  the  young  ladies.  It  was  so  pleas- 
ant to  have  such  a  man  around,  to  tell 
you  all  the  gossip  and  put  you  in  good 
humor  with  vourself  and  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  compliments,  and  who 
with  it  all  was  so  amusing. 

It  was  almost  as  good  as  having  a  pet 
dog  in  the  house,  for  he  did  not  **  spoil 
it  all  "  by  demanding  the  hand  that 


petted  him,  which  some  men  unaccount- 
ably have  a  way  of  doing. 

His  sting  (and  Mr.  T.  B.  Gale  could 
be  very  severe  when  he  was  aroused)  he 
reserved  entirely^  for  men. 

^Tor,^'  said  this  gallant  gentleman, 
'*  no  matter  what  a  young  lady  may  say, 
no  matter  what  she  may  do,  or  how  it 
affects  your  honor,  all  that  you  can  do  as 
a  gentleman,  sir,  is  to  bow  and  say, 
'  Madame,  as  a  lady,  you  have  a  right  to 
use  the  weapons  wliich  the  Creator  has 
seen  fit  to  give  you,  but  my  manhood 
forbids  me  to  reply  or  to  use  arms- 
against  so  fair  an  opponent.' " 

'*  How  stupid!  ^^  the  young  lady  would 
retort  with  scorn. 

"  As  to  men,  sir,"  he  would  continue 
with  marked  emphasis,  "  that  is  far  dif- 
ferent ";  and  then  he  would  stop,  draw 
himself  up,  and  some  have  suggested 
you  could  see  a  flash  in  his  eye. 

It  was  indeed  a  far  diflEerent  aflfair,  as 
was  shown  bv  his  celebrated  encounter 
with  Mr.  James  McXab,  the  road  super- 
visor, over  the  question  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  Quaker  Neck  Boad. 

Mr.  McXab,  who  was  as  canny  a 
Scotchman  as  ever  lived,  stood  on  the 
pavement,  while  his  adversary  held  his 
position  at  the  head  of  his  porch  steps. 

The  Scotchman  was  slow  and  to  the 
point.    His  opponent,  feeling  his  supe- 
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rior  position,  hurled  back  his  answers 
with  indignant  scorn,  while  Miss  Matil- 
da, his  spinster  sister,  tried  to  restrain 
her  fiery  brother,  but  only  added  fuel  to 
the  flames. 

The  hot  blood  of  the  Highlander  soon 
stirred  in  the  doughty  Scot,  and  the 
word  was  jjassed  which  means — well, 
that  you  must  do  something  desperate. 

''  Wait,  sir;  wait,  sir.  1  will  make 
you  retract,  sir,^'  shouted  the  little  gen- 
tleman, and  he  rushed  into  the  house.  . 

The  next  instant  he  reappeared  with 
a  great  flintlock  horse  pistol  in  one  hand 
and  an  old  cavalry  saber,  which  had 
seen  the  War  of  1812,  trailing  behind. 

Miss  Matilda  screamed  and  threw 
herself  upon  his  neck,  begging  him  to 
be  calm  (which  was  placing  Mr.  T.  B. 
Gale  at  a  decided  disadvantage),  while 
the  canny  Scotcliman  down  below  sjowly 
drawled  out,  ""  Do  not  be  afraid,  marm, 
he'll  not  hurt  anybody." 

But  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  T.  B. 
Gale,  his  popularity  with  the  fair  ones 
began  almost  as  early  as  Macaulay's 
memory  of  his  own  existence. 

"  Mr.  Gale,''  said  a  young  lady  one 
day,  as  they  sat  on  a  sliady  porch,  watch- 
ing the  boats  on  the  Cliester,  "  what  do 
your  initials  stand  for?  " 

"  Nothing,  Jliss  Jones,  nothing;  only 
T.  B.,  that  is  all." 

''  Only  T.  B.  ?    Wliy,  how  funny !  " 

'^Not  at  all,  Miss  Jones,  not  at  all. 
You  see,  when  the  time  came  for  me  to 
be  christened,  my  saintly  mother  was  at 
a  loss  for  a  name.  I  was  such  a  beauti- 
ful baby — the  prettiest  in  the  county,  1 
have  been  told — that  she  could  find  no 
name  that  would  do  me  justice. 

*^  She  went  through  all  the  names  in 
the  Bible,  but  none  of  them  was  to  her 
taste.  Then  she  tried  the  back  of  the 
dictionarv,  but  wherever  she  found  a 
pretty  name  the  meaning  was  horrid. 
So  she  finally  decided  not  to  name  me  at 
all,  but  to  wait  until  I  grew  to  manhood, 
when,  with  her  help,  I  could  choose  a 
name  which  would  be  suitable  for  me." 

''But  why  T.  B.?" 

"You  see,  though  greatly  admiring 
the  wisdom  of  my  mother,  which  is 
hereditary  in  my  family,  I  found,  when 
I  became  old  enough  to  consider  such 
matters,  that  my  name  was  like  a  jug 
without    a    handle,    which,    though    it 


might  contain  the  very  best  brandy,  put 
a  temperance  argument  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  it.  *  Gale  ^  alone  would  not 
do. 

"  So  I  followed  my  mother's  example 
and  made  a  tour  of  the  alphabet,  pick- 
ing out  the  letters  I  most  admired,  and 
leaving  the  choice  of  my  name  until 
some  other  time.  And  can  you  find  a 
letter  more  stately  than  '  T/  so  typical 
of  an  upright  character,  or  *  B,'  so  com- 
fortable looking,  representing  solid 
worth?  Taken  with  ^  Gale,'  suggestive 
of  a  breezv  and  airv  humor,  you  will  see 
I  have  made  a  charming  combination.'^ 

Decidedly,  Mr.  T.  B.  Gale  was  a  lady's 
man.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he 
had  never  been  known  to  ask  a  young 
lady  for  her  hand. 

The  courage  of  the  stout  little  gentle- 
man seemed  inevitably  to  fail  him  when- 
ever the  momentous  moment  came, 
though  the  campaign  was  always  car- 
ried on  with  the  utmost  gallantry. 

This  was  considered  as  rather  un- 
fortunate by  several  of  the  Dianas  to 
whom  I  have  referred,  because  Mr.  T. 
B.  Gale  was  a  man  of  some  property, 
owning  quite  a  number  of  fertile  farms 
and  slaves  in  the  lower  part  of  Kent, 
besides  the  family  mansion  on  Water 
Street,  where  he  resided  with  his  sister. 
Miss  Matilda. 

This  town  residence,  as  he  called  it, 
was  quite  a  commodious  old  brick  house, 
with  a  wide  porch  in  front  facing  the 
street,  and  another  one  in  the  rear  over- 
looking an  old  garden  and  the  beautiful 
Chester  Eiver.  A  little  way  up  the 
stream  could  ])e  seen  the  bridge  running 
to  the  Queen  Anne  shore  and  forming 
the  promenade  and  trysting  place  of  all 
the  young  people  in  the  town — aff  ex- 
tremely dangerous  place,  I  have  been 
informed,  for  young  men  who  wished  to 
remain  in  the  state  of  single  blessedness. 

Xow,  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  estab- 
lished by  numerous  precedents,  imtil  it 
has  become  a  part  of  the  common  law 
pertaining  to  courtship  and  marriage, 
that  a  bashful  man  is  bound  to  propose 
sooner  or  later,  provided  that  there  is 
a  young  lady  around  and  that  she  prop- 
erly encourages  so  commendable  a  pur- 
pose. 

He  has  manv  difficulties  in  his  way. 
it  is  true,  and  a  hard  and  stony  road  to 
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travel;  but,  says  a  philosopher,  he  will 
never  lack  a  gentle  hand  to  help  him 
over  the  rough  places. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Mr.  T.  B.  Gale. 
After  many  trials  and  disappointments, 
he  was  at  last  safely  landed  in  the  har- 
bor of  matrimony,  the  method  of  his 
courtship  showing  an  ingenuity  of  mind 
and  fixity  of  purpose  that  stand  unpar- 
alleled among  the  gentry  of  Kent,  as 
may  be  seen  by  those  who  peruse  tliis 
tale  to  its  end. 

It  was  on  the  fateful  bridge  that  he 
met  the  future  Mrs.  Gale.  She  had  ar- 
rived that  very  afternoon  by  the  steamer 
that  comes  puffing  up  the  river  every 
other  day. 

She  came  in  the  original  package — 
that  is,  she  was  a  maiden,  not  a  widow — 
and  now  Miss  Jones  had  brought  her  to 
the  bridge  to  show  her  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest sights  in  the  town — the  broad, 
smooth  river  gliding  along  beneath;  in 
the  distance  the  masts  and  the  rigging 
of  the  vessels  standing  out  against  the 
sky,  and  the  long  rows  of  lights  on  the 
steamer;  while  on  the  Queen  Anne 
shore  lay  a  peaceful  farming  countr}% 
fields  and  woods  alternating  until  they 
were  lost  in  the  distance. 

Behind  them  was  the  town,  set  in  a 
cluster  of  old  trees  and  gardens,  the 
lights  in  the  houses  here  and  there 
breaking  through  the  dense  shade,  like 
so  many  lanterns  at  a  fete.  Above  them 
shone  the  heavens  in  all  their  glory, 
moon  and  stars  shining  out  of  the  clear 
blue  sky,  and  casting  their  silvery  beams 
across  the  gleaming  waters. 

Going  to  walk  on  the  bridge  was  for 
a  visitor  like  going  to  a  ball  and  being 
introduced  to  society;  you  met  every- 
body and  were  formally  launched  upon 
the  society  of  the  town. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  for  the 
bridge  was  Mr.  T.  B.  Gale.  Dressed  in 
liis  dark  coat,  white  marseilles  vest, 
white  trousers,  and  broad  brimmed 
Panama  hat,  he  was  one  of  the  exqui- 
sites of  the  place,  and  a  leader  in  the 
fashion. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  welcome 
the  guest  to  the  town,  taking  great 
pleasure  in  showing  her  the  beauties- of 
the  surroundings,  telling  her  tales  of 
this  one  and  that  one  as  they  passed 
them  in  their  stroll  along  the  bridge. 


growing  eloquent  and  poetical  under  the 
influence  of  the  stars,  the  flowing  river, 
and  the  calm  beauty  of  the  scene,  until 
the  young  lady  almost  forgot  the  dis- 
parity in  size — ^for  she  was  tall  and 
slender,  of  course — so  entertained  was 
she  by  this  master  of  ceremonies. 

A  few  weeks  later,  I  was  walking 
down  Queen  Street  with  Miss  Eoland, 
for  that,  indeed,  was  the  young  lady's 
name. 

"  I  have  just  left  a  devoted  admirer 
of  yours.  Miss  Roland,"  said  I,  for  wc 
had  become  quite  intimate  friends  by 
this  time. 

"  Indeed !  "  she  replied.  "  And  pra}', 
who  may  he  be?  '' 

"  Mr.  T.  B.  Gale,  a  very  worthy  gen- 
tleman, I  assure  you,  though  considered 
small." 

*' Small!  I  understood  from  hint 
that  he  was  the  greatest  man  in  Chester- 
town." 

"  He  was,  before  a  certain  young  lady 
came  to  town;  since  then  he  has  been 
quite  humble." 

'^Why,  am  I  so  terrible?  Tell  him  I 
only  eat  big  men,"  said  she,  as  she  rtm 
up  the  steps. 

*^  Do  not  forget  that  ride  tomorrow," 
I  called  after  her  as  she  disappeared. 

"I  will  be  ready,"  came  back  her 
cheery  answer  through  the  doorway. 

I  had  my  office  in  one  of  those  small, 
square,  one  story  brick  structures  which 
are  scattered  around  the  edge  of  nearly 
every  court  house  green  in  the  county 
towns  in  Maryland,  and  which  serve  as 
offices  for  lawyers  and  the  meeting 
places  for  the  local  political  leaders  on 
court  days  during  election  time. 

I  was  sitting  in  this  office  next  morn- 
ing, when  who  should  walk  in  but  Mr. 
T.  B.  Gale. 

*^  Gordon,"  said  he,  in  a  nervous,  ex- 
citable way,  "I  want  you  to  do  me  a 
favor." 

''  With  great  pleasure.    What  is  it  ?  " 

"I  hear  you  are  going  riding  with 
Miss  Eoland  this  evening.  Would  you 
mind  returning  by  the  Radcliff  Road 
about  half  past  six?  " 

"Wliy,  Gale,  what  are  you  up  to 
now?"  said  I.  somewhat  surprised. 

^^  Well,  Gordon,  I  donH  mind  telling 
you,  as  you  are  an  old  friend  of  mine. 
But  vou  know,  as  everybodv  in  the  town 
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Beenis  to  know,  I  have  been  desperately 
in  love  with  Miss  Holand  for  a  wliole 
month — an  age  to  one  who  is  as  much 
in  love  as  I  am.    I — 
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"  Why  do  you  not  tell  her  so,  then? 
said  I,  hoping  to  save  myself  from  the 
torrent  I  saw  coming. 

"  That's  just  it.  I  don't  know 
whether  she  caros  for  me  or  not.  I  al- 
ways lose  my  courage  when  I  am  in  her 
presence.  Wlienevcr  you  see  that  young 
lady,  sir,  her  tall,  slender  form,  dark 
hrown  eyes,  and  wavy  hair,  so  stately 
and  graceful,  a  queen  among  women,  it 
seems  almost  a  profanation  for  one  to 
think  of  such  a  thing  then,  sir.'' 

"I  wish  I  could  help  j'ou,  my  dear 
fellow." 

"  You  can  if  vou  will  ride  down  the 
Radcliflf  Eoad.  Y"ou  know  the  bend  in 
the  road  just  beyond  Radcliff,  where  the 
woods  are  the  thickest,  and  the  old  oak 
that  stands  there?  AYell,  I  thought — 
but  you  must  promise  not  to  tell  any- 
body— if  Miss  Holand  should  come  rid- 
ing by  that  oak  and  see  me  hanging 
there,  she  might " 

^^  Hanging!  "Wliat  do  you  mean, 
man?" 

"  Oh,  I  do  not-mean  hanging  in  real 
earnest.  You  remember  the  big  limb 
that  stretches  over  the  road?  AVell, 
about  four  feet  below  that  is  a  large 
knot.  I  thought  I  could  rest  a  foot  on 
that,  put  my  head  through  the  noose, 
and  be  quite  comfortable  until  you 
came." 

"  Well,  I  be  hanged  myself.  Gale,  if 
you  are  not  the  "biggest  fraud  in  town." 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  make  any  dif- 
ference with  her,  old  fellow?  "  he  asked, 
with  an  anxious  face. 

"  Will  it?  Y^'ou  go  ^head  and  I  will 
be  there." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  and  the  lit- 
tle man  forgot  his  pomposity  as  he 
thanked  me  and  left  the  office. 

"  Get  a  nice,  easy  rope  so  as  not  to 
scratch  your  neck,"  I  called  after  him. 

It  was  pleasant  riding  with  so  charm- 
ing a  young  lady  as  !Miss  Eoland,  that 
calm  afternoon,  and  I  almost  forgot  my 
promise  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Gale,  until  a  men- 
tion of  his  name  bv  Miss  Roland  recalled 
it  to  me,  and  we  turned  into  the  Radcliff 
Road. 

You  will  be  sorry  yet  for  the  way 
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you  treat  that  young  gentleman,"  I  re- 
marked. 

*^  Will  you  let  me  know  when  I  am  to 
put  on  mourning,  and  when  I  shall  let 
my  tears  begin  to  flow?  " 

'^  That  might  be  sooner  than  you 
think,  young  lady.  How  do  you  know 
that  vou  have  not  driven  him  to  commit 
suicide  alrojidv?" 

^•^Fr.  Gale  commit  suicide?  Oh,  the 
idea !  "  and  she  laughed  merrily;  but  the 
laugk  died  on  licr  lij>s.  for  just  at  this 
moment  we  rode  rouiul  tlie  turn  in  the 
road,  and  saw  Mr.  T.  B.  Gale  hanging 
by  his  neck  from  the  limb,  his  face  dis- 
torted and  tongue  cxti'iuled,  a  gruesome 
sight. 

A  scream  recalled  mc:  "Merciful 
heavens,  Mr.  Gale  has  banged  himself!  " 
and  the  young-lady  fell  back  in  a  dead 
faint. 

Luckily  I  was  near,  and  in  an  instant 
I  had  lifted  her  from  the  horse  and  laid 
her  on  the  bank  of  the  road. 

I  had  heard  a  glad  "  whopee  "  from 
Mr.  T.  B.  Gale  as  the  young  lady  fainted, 
but  now  a  stifled  exclamation  and  a 
choking  sound  made  me  look  up,  to  see 
that  young  gentleman  swinging  by  his 
neck  sure  enough,  and  making  desper- 
ate efforts  to  grasp  the  tree  with  his 
hands. 

In  his  joy  at  discovering  what  he  had 
taken  to  be  evidence  of  Miss  Roland's 
partiality  for  him,  he  had  forgotten 
about  the  knot  on  which  his  foot  rested, 
and  the  next  instant  he  was  swinging 
into  space. 

To  run  to  the  tree,  grasp  his  legs,  and 

lift  him  up  was  the  work  of  a  second.  In 

another  his  hands  had  caught  the  tree, 

and  then  it  was  only  the  question  of  a 

few  moments  to  relieve  our  hero  from 

the  danger  of  death  by  strangul^ion. 
*  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  kindness  to  my  readers  I  will  let 
them  finish  this  tale,  for  they  will  surely 
guess  that  as  a  certain  young  lady  slowly 
recovered  we  heard  a  whisper  of  '^  T. 
B."  and  then — ^in  fact  it  was  not  long 
before  I  was  the  best  man  at  a  pretty 
little  wedding  in  an  old  brick  church 
down  in  Somerset,  the  home  of  the 
bride. 

And  I  know  a  gentleman  who  to  this 
day  always  advises  young  men  to  marry, 
'  even  if  you  have  to  hang  for  it,  sir." 
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A   BATTLE  WITH    MISFORTUNE.* 

BY  UPTON  B.  SINCLAIR,  JR. 

* 

A  tale  of  trials  In  the  great  metropolis,  wherein  is  shown  that  the  fight  with  poverty  and  illness 
may  have  all  the  exciting  features  of  a  contest  with  life  threatening  conditions  in  the 
wilder  regions  of  the  earth. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

Bbonson  ftnd  Owen*  two  Touiig  men  from  the  ooimtry,  come  to  New  York  to  make  a  Hying  with 
their  pens.  Owen,  of  timid,  Bhrinldng  nature,  has  the  idea  of  beooming  a  great  poet,  which  Broason, 
the  practical,  who  has  had  a  longer  experience  of  city  life,  speedily  knocks  out  of  him.  They  take  a 
small  room  together,  and  endeavor  to  make  both  ends  meet  by  writing  jokes  for  the  comic  papers,  while 
Bronson  has  tSao  under  way  a  serial  story  which  an  editor  has  told  him  he  may  be  able  to  use  when  it  is 
completed. 

They  go  through  a  number  of  trials  and  misfortunes,  but  keep  doggedly  at  work.  One  day,  when 
their  capitid  is  only  four  cents  and  a  dispossess  warrant  has  been  served  on  them,  Owen  is  badly  hurt 
trying  to  stop  a  runaway;  and  Bronson  tries  to  nurse  him  and  finish  his  serial  at  the  same  time.  When 
it  is  completed,  the  editor  rejects  it»  which  drives  Bronson  nearly  frantic,  as  he  had  been  depending  upon 
the  first  payment  for  money  to  buy  food  and- medicine. 

He  wearfly  returns  to  find  that  a  thief  has  stolen  two  dollars  lust  received  l^  Owen  for  an  accepted 
joke,  so  he  dashes  off  in  pursuit.  With  the  aid  of  a  country  chap  he  catches  the  thief,  and  all  three  are 
taken  to  the  police  court  Here  Bronson  ibids  he  must  remain  as  witness^  but  he  begs  so  hard  to  go  that 
the  country  chap  furnishes  the  bafl  which  lets  him  off. 

When  he  reaches  the  house  he  finds  a  kind  hearted  German  taking  care  of  Owen,  for  a  physician  has 
pronounced  the  boy  dangerously  ill.  Bronson  has  to  attend  court  the  next  morning,  and  before  the  case 
is  over  he  becomes  very  friendly  with  his  country  acquaintance,  who  turns  out  to  be  a  Texas  cowboy. 
The  two  find  a  notice  in  the  paper  requesting  the  young  man  who  stopped  the  runaway  to  call  up  a  certain 
telephone  number.  Bronson  does  so  and  explains  Owen's  condition,  whereupon  the  voice  over  the  wire 
assures  him  that  just  as  soon  as  the  house  can  be'reached  his  friend  shall  have  the  best  of  care. 

Bronson  and  Saunders  (the  Texan)  hurry  home,  but  the  former's  joy  is  short  lived,  for  upon  entering 
the  house  he  sees  Thompson,  the  editor  he  had  assaulted. 


CHAPTEEXXV.  "For     heaven's     sake,     stop/'     he 

A  COMFORTIXG  COINCIDENCE.  ^^fPf ^d.                                  ^. 

And  Saunders  gave  np  his  intent. 

THE  editor  bounded  forward  with  a  In  the  mean   time   Thompson  was 

yell.  glaring  furiously  into  Bronson's  face. 

"  Here  he  is/'  he  cried.     "  Stop  him,  "  You  scoundrel,"  he  cried,  "  so  I 

stop  him  I "                                            .  have  you  at  last ! " 

Bronson's  first  instinct  was  to  turn  It  was  all  Bronson  could  do,  in  spite 

and  run;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  directly  of  his  unpleasant  plight,  to  keep  from 

behind  Thompson  was  a  policeman,  who  bursting  into  a  laugh  as  he  saw  the  big 

at  once  pounced  upon  his  victim.  black  patch  which  the  editor  wore  over 

The  next  instant  Bronson  saw  the  one    of    his    eyes.    The    Texan    also 

cowboy  from  Texas  make  a  wild  dive  for  noticed  it. 

his  hip  pocket.  «  Durnation !  "  he  cried, ''  so  that  wuz 

If  the  policeman  had  been  used  to  the  where  you  hit  him !    Whoop,  but  it  wuz 

ways  of  cowboys  he  would  have  noticed  a  good  one ! " 

the   motion   himself,   but   as   it   was,  There  was  no  time  for  any  further 

Bronson  had  barely  time  to  stretch  out  interchange  of  remarks,  however,  for 

a  restraining  hana  before  the  revolver  the  policeman  caught  his  prisoner  by 

came  into  sight.  the  collar,  and  marched  him  out  of  the 

*Tfiu  dory  began  in  the  February  issue  </Thr  Abgory.    The  five  baek  nutnbers  will  be  mailed  to  any 

address  on  receipt  qf  50  cents. 
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door  and  down  the  street.     The  editor 
followed  at  his  side. 

"  Don't  bother  about  me/'  Bronson 
called  back  to  his  friend,  "but  go  up 
stairs  and  tell  them  about  that  other 
matter;  I  will  get  out  of  this,  I  guess, 
without  much  trouble.'' 

"  If  you  get  out  of  it  in  a  month  you 
will  be  precioua  lucky,"  growled  the 
policeman.     "  Hurry  up  there!  " 

But  he  did  not  succeed  in  taking  his 
prisoner  very  far,  as  it  turned  out. 

Followed  by  the  usual  procession 
which  always  strings  itself  out  behind 
any  affair  of  the  sort,  the  two  were  in 
the  very  act  of  turning  the  comer  when 
Bronson  heard  a  cry  across  the  street^ 
and  saw  some  one  hurrying  towards 
him. 

To  his  surprise,  whom  should  it  be  but 
his  old  acquaintance.  Judge  Fuller. 

*'  For  Heaven's  sake,"  the  latter  cried 
breathlessly,  *'  are  you  in  trouble  again  ? 
What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  now  ?  " 

The  officer,  who  recognized  the  judge, 
of  course,  stopped  instantly,  while 
Thompson  gazed  at  the  newcomer  in  in- 
dignation. 

"Oh,  it  is  a  long  story,"  Bronson 
answered;  "I  am  afraid  I  can't  take 
your  time  to  explain.** 

"He  will  probably  have  to  tell  his 
story  before  you,  any  way,  your  honor," 
the  policeman  put  in. 

The  judge  took  out  his  watch  hur- 
riedly. 

"  That  is  so,"  he  said,  "  and  I  really 
can't  stop  now.     I  am  just ^" 

He  completed  the  sentence  as  he 
turned  to  go.  The  words  as  Bronson 
heard  them  almost  took  him  off  his  feet, 
and  he  staggered  back  with  a  cry. 

"  I  am  just  going  around  the  corner, 
the  judge  continued,  "  to  see  about  a 
young  man  who  stopped  a  runaway  day 
before  yesterday,  and  saved  my  daugh- 
ter's life!" 

The  judge  heard  Bronson's  exclama- 
tion, and  he  whirled  about  and  stared 
at  him  once  more. 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  "  he  asked. 

Bronson  was  so  completely  taken 
aback  by  the  extraordinary  coincidence 
that  he  could  only  stare  with  open 
mouth;  he  was  scarcely  able  to  believe 
that  he  had  heard  aright. 
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"  What  was  that  you  said  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  I  said,"  the  judge  replied,  "  that  I 
was  going  to  see  about  a  young  man  who 
had  saved  my  daughter's  life.     Why?  " 

And  then  Bronson  managed  to  find 
his  tongue. 

"  Can  it  be  possible  that  it  was  you  at 
the  telephone?  " 

And  then  it  was  Judge  Fuller's  turn 
to  be  astounded.  He  behaved  in  much 
the  same  way. 

"  Do  you  mean,"  he  gasped,  "  that  it 
was  you  f  " 

Bronson  could  only  nod  his  response; 
the  judge  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

"And  you  mean,"  he  cried  breath- 
lessly, "  that  your  sick  friend  whom  you 
were  anxious  to  join  is  the  man  I  seek  ?  " 

"  The  same,"  said  Bronson. 

So  great  was  Judge  Fuller's  excite- 
ment at  the  extraordinary  discovery  that 
he  seemed  completely  to  forget  the  fact 
that  Bronson  was  a  prisoner. 

"  Come,"  he  cried,  "  don't  let  us  lose 
a  minute,"  and  he  started  away,  drag- 
ging Bronson  with  him. 

And  probably  tliey  would  have  gone 
off  without  a  word  being  said,  for  the 
policeman  was  so  astonished  at  the  turn 
affairs  had  taken  that  he  made  no 
attempt  to  hold  his  prisoner,  had  not 
Thompson  put  in  a  word  just  here. 

"  Officer,"  he  cried  furiously,  "  what 
is  this?  I  demand  that  you  hold  your 
prisoner !  " 

The  judge  turned  and  stared  at  him 
in  amazement. 

"Bless  my  soul,"  he  exclaimed, 
"that's  so!" 

He  knit  his  brows  for  a  minute,  and 
then  he  turned  to  the  policeman. 

"  Officer,"  he  said,  "  this  is  a  little  ir- 
regular,  but  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 
Let  this  prisoner  go  upon  my  recogniz- 
ance, and  I  will  see  that  he  appears  at 
the  proper  time." 

And,  of  course,  the  officer  raised  no 
objection.  In  spite  of  Thompson's 
sputtering  protests,  Bronson  and  the 
judge  hurried  away. 

"  I  will  see  that  this  case  is  tried  this 
afternoon,"  the  judge  said  in  parting; 
"  you  will  make  it  your  business  to  see 
that  whatever  witnesses  are  necessary 
are  on  hand." 

"  We  must  save  that  boy's  life,"  he 
added  to  Bronson.     "  My  daughter  told 
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me  about  his  bravery.  I  can  never 
hope  to  repay  the  debt  I  owe  him/^ 

By  this  time  they  were  at  the  door  of 
the  sick  room,  where  they  knocked 
softly.  It  was  opened  by  the  faithful 
doctor,  who  was  still  on  guard. 

The  little  trombone  player  was  also 
bustling  about  exactly  as  Bronson  had 
left  him,  and  there  was  the  foaming 
tankard  of  beer  in  exactly  the  same  spot. 

To  Bronson's  breathless  inquiry  re- 
garding Owen's  condition,  the  doctor 
could  give  no  definite  answer. 

^'  It  all  depends  upon  the  care  he  re- 
ceives,*' he  said. 

Bronson  introduced  the  judge,  who 
explained  why  he  had  come,  whereupon 
a  look  of  delight  crossed  the  doctor's 
face. 

"Then,  the  boy  will  get  what  he 
needs,"  he  cried. 

"  He  shall  receive  all  that  money  can 
buy  him,"  replied  the  judge;  "  I  will,  of 
course,  have  him  taken  to  my  home,  and 
if  y<^  like  you  may  attend  him  there." 

The  rest  of  the  matter  was  very 
speedily  arranged,  for  all  realized  the 
need  for  haste.  Bronson  was  sent  flying 
out  to  procure  a  carriage,  and  in  the 
mean  time  everything  was  made  ready 
for  the  trip. 

The  judge  endeavored  to  repay  Herr 
Schultzenheimer  for  his  hospitality,  but 
the  latter  refused  all  compensation. 

*^  I  vas  not  do  it  for  money,"  he  de- 
clared; "  I  vas  take  a  fancy  to  dot  boy; 
perhaps  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
have  ein  glass  bier?  " 

It  was  not  very  long  before  all  was  ar- 
ranged. The  judge  invited  Bronson  to 
accompany  him,  and  remain  at  his 
house  with  Owen,  but  the  latter  was  de- 
termined to  be  independent,  and  re- 
fused the  offer. 

"I  will  call  to  see  him  every  day 
though,"  he  said,  as  he  made  a  note  of 
the  address. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TBIUMPH  OUT  OF  DEFEAT. 

'*!  MUST  go  over  to  the  court  this 
afternoon,"  Bronson  said  to  Saunders, 
after  Owen  had  gone,  "and  have  my 
quarrel  out  with  that  fellow  Thomp- 
son." 


"  I'll  lay  for  him  outside,  if  you  say 
so !  "  put  in  the  Texan  eagerly.  ^^  I'll 
give  him  such  a  wallopin'  thet  he  won't 
be  able  to  testify  agin  you  1 " 

But  Bronson  concluded  that  such  ex- 
treme measures  would  not  be  necessary. 

"I  fancy  I  won't  have  such  a  bad 
case,"  he  said; "  and  besides,  I  would  not 
mind  spending  a  few  days  on  the  Island ; 
I  haven't  any  home,  you  know,  and  it 
would  help  to  pass  away  the  time." 

For  answer  the  Texan  took  the 
other's  arm. 

"  Now  look  a'  here,  old  man,"  he  cried, 
"  I  don't  think  thet  ar  is  jest  a  squar 
way  to  treat  me ! " 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked 
Bronson. 

*^  I  told  you  I  want  you  to  come^and 
room  with  me;  you  will  be  makin'  a 
little  money,  en  I  have  got  aplenty  in 
the  mean  time " 

But  Bronson  again  shook  his  head. 

"  I  must  fight  it  out  by  myself,"  he 
said. 

"  What  air  you  goin'  to  do  ?  "  asked 
the  Texan. 

"I  am  going  to  get  some  kind  of 
work,"  was  the  reply. 

Whereupon  the  cowboy  slapped  his 
thigh  with  a  sudden  inspiration. 

"Doggone  your  boots!"  he  cried, 
"  why  don't  you  let  me  hire  you  ?  " 

''You  hire  me?"  laughed  Bronson. 
''What  for?" 

"  Why,  to  show  me  how  to  live !  Here 
I  am  spending  four  or  five  dollars  a  day 
and  rejucin'  myself  to  poverty,  an'  you 
know  all  about  the  secrets  of  New  York 
an'  won't  tell  me  a  thing." 

"  I  shall  be  pleased  to  tell  you  any- 
thing you  want  to  know,"  Bronson  re- 
plied, "  but  that  is  not  my  business,  and 
I  can't  take  any  pay  for  it." 

He  continued  obdurate  in  spite  of  the 
Texan's  protests.  The  matter  was  yet 
unsettled  when  Bronson  decided  that  it 
was  time  for  him  to  make  his  way  over 
to  the  court. 

Saunders,  who  was  afraid  of  letting 
him  escape,  still  clung  to  his  arm. 

"  I  reckon  they'll  let  me  in,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Bronson,  "  but 
you  must  promise  me  not  to  do  any 
fighting!" 

The  cowboy  grumbled  not  a  little  at 
this  stipulation,  but  he  had  to  give  in, 
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and  in  a  short  while  the  two  were  seated 
in  the  familiar  court  room. 

It  was  time  for  the  court  to  open,  but 
Judge  Fuller  had  not  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. Meanwhile  Bronson  saw  Thomp- 
son and  the  policeman  enter  the  room. 
The  editor  scowled  savagely,  while  a 
look  of  rage  gleamed  from  his  one  visible 
eye. 

Judge  Fuller  made  his  appearance  at 
last,  and  the  first  ease  called  was  that  of 
Thompson  versus  Bronson. 

"  Your  friend  is  all  right,"  the  judge 
said,  nodding  pleasantly  to  Bronson,  as 
the  latter  approached  the  bar. 

"  And  now  what  is  this  trouble?'^ 

The  judge  glanced  over  the  warrant 
and  the  other  papers  in  the  case,  reading 
in  surprise  how  Bronson  had  attempted 
to  clean  out  the  office  of  the  Olohe. 
Then  the  irate  editor  was  invited  to 
make  his  statement  of  the  case. 

It  may  be  believed  that  he  omitted  no 
circumstances  which  would  tend  to 
make  Bronson's  actions  seem  more 
heinous;  he  had  half  a  dozen  editors  of 
the  paper  on  hand — ^all,  in  fact,  who  had 
been  witnesses  of  the  disturbance. 

At  last  Bronson  was  called  upon  to 
state  his  side,  which  he  did  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  earnestness  which  carried 
conviction  with  it.  He  went  back  to 
the  very  beginning  of  the  trouble,  de- 
scribing to  the  judge  how  he  had  been 
engaged  by  Thompson  to  complete  a 
half  written  story  based  on  the  Dreyfus 
case,  and  he  told  in  detail  the  efforts 
which  he  had  made  to  finish  this  story  in 
spite  of  his  own  poverty  and  Owen's  ill- 
ness. 

The  circumstances  were  partially 
known  to  the  judge  already,  and  he  was 
much  moved  as  Bronson  told  of  that  last 
fearful  effort  to  complete  the  story 
while  Owen  lay  raving  on  the  bed  at  his 
side. 

Bronson  told  how  the  editor  had  ap- 
proved each  batch  of  the  story  as  he 
brought  it  in,  and  declared  his  intention 
of  accepting  it  if  the  rest  was  satisfac- 
tory. 

Thompson  winced  not  a  little  at  this 
narrative;  the  lawyer  who  represented 
him  several  times  objected  that  all  this 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  but 
Judge  Fuller  silenced  him  abruptly. 

Then  Bronson  came  to  narrate  the 
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trouble  in  the  office;  the  whole  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  fight  turned,  of 
course,  upon  who  had  made  the  first  ag- 
gressive movement.  The  editors,  and, 
of  course,  Thompson  in  particular,  had 
asserted  that  Bronson  had  been  the  first 
to  strike  a  blow. 

The  latter,  however,  retorted  with 
the  assertion  that  the  editor  had  made  a 
move  to  push  him  away,  which  in  the 
excitement  he  had  taken  for  an  attempt 
to  hit  him. 

The  judge  demanded  Thompson's 
statement  as  to  that  fact;  the  man  ad- 
mitted finally  that  he  had  started  to 
push  Bronson  away. 

"  But,   your   honor,"    he    protested, 

this  fellow  was  throwing  the  entire 
office  into  confusion;  he  was  most  vio- 
lent and  abusive." 

^^  I  called  you  a  miserable  scoundrel," 
was  Bronson's  response,  "  and  I  call  you 
that  again ! " 

It  looked  almost  as  if  there  was  gtring 
to  be  another  fight  then  and  there. 
The  editor  clenched  his  fist  in  rage,  but 
one  of  the  court  officers  promptly 
pushed  him  back. 

Then  there  was  considerable  argu- 
ment with  Judge  Fuller  on  the  part  of 
Thompson's  counsel.  The  editor  saw 
that  the  judge  was  evidently  bent  upon 
being  entirely  impartial,  and  he  there- 
fore had  very  little  hope  of  winning  his 

When  finally  it  seemed  that  every  bit 
of  testimony  had  been  brought  up, 
Judge  Fuller  relaj)sed  into  silence  for  a 
few  minutes  and  then  finally  announced 
that  he  was  obliged  to  find  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  disorderly  conduct. 

Poor  Bronson^s  heart  sank;  nor  was 
he  in  the  least  relieved  when  Judge  Ful- 
ler announced  "  Sentence  suspended." 

He  was  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
legal  terms  to  understand  that  this  was 
practically  dismissing  him  scot  free.  It 
was  only  when  he  heard  an  exclamation 
of  baffled  rage  on  the  part  of  Thompson 
that  he  comprehended  how  easily  he  had 
escaped  from  his  unpleasant  situation. 

He  could  not  forbear  giving  a  tri- 
umphant chuckle  as  his  exasperated 
enemy  turned  and  started  away. 

But  the  case  was  not  yet  closed,  as  it 
turned  out.  Thompson  was  suddenly- 
surprised  to  hear  the  judge  call  liim,  and 
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he  faced  about  and  approached  the  bar 
OBce  more. 

Then  came  an  unexpected  develop- 
ment; Judge  Fuller  gazed  from  the 
prisoner  to  the  plaintiflE  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  spoke. 

"  Mr.  Thompson/^  he  said,  "  you  ap- 
pear to  think  that  the  matter  is  all  set- 
tled.^' 

"  I  don't  see  what  more  I  can  do,"  was 
the  sullen  response. 

"Neither  do  I,"  the  judge  replied 
promptly,  "  but  I  do  see  that  something 
more  can  be  done.  I  understand  from 
the  testimony  of  this  prisoner,  and  from 
your  own  statements  in  the  case,  that 
you  engaged  this  young  man  to  do  some 
literary  work  for  you,  promising  to  pay 
him  fifty  dollars  for  it." 

"  I  promised  to  pay  him  when  it  was 
accepted,"  the  other  snapped  out. 

"  I  understand,  on  the  contrary,  that 
you  promised  something  entirely  differ- 
ent— that  you  promised  to  pay  him  fifty 
dollars  if  it  was  satisfactory.  Was  that 
the  statement  ?  "  the  judge  asked,  turn- 
ing to  Bronson. 

"  It  was,"  said  the  latter. 

"  And  what  have  you  to  say  to  that  ?  " 
asked  the  judge,  turning  to  Thompson. 

The  latter  put  a  bold  front  on  the 
matter. 

"It  was  not  satisfactory,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  therefore  refused  to  accept  it." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  is  the  view 
you  take  of  the  matter,"  said  the  judge. 
"  But  he  further  states  that  each  part 
which  was  brought  was  read  and  was 
declared  to  be  satisfactory." 

"  That  was  not  all  of  the  story,"  the 
editor  stammered,  beginning  to  look 
still  more  xmcomf  ortable  and  nervous. 

"  No,"  said  the  judge,  "  it  was  not." 

And  then  he  leaned  over  his  desk  and 
fixed  a  stern  gaze  upon  Thompson  as  lie 
continued. 

"  But  will  you  please  to  tell  me,"  he 
demanded,  "  how  it  happened  that  when 
this  young  man  brought  you  the  last  in- 
stalment you  managed  to  know  that  it 
was  not  satisfactory  without  even  having 
read  it  f" 

Thompson  turned  pale  and  dropped 
his  eyes  as  that  keen  question  was  put  to 
him.  Bronson  felt  his  heart  give  a 
great  throb  of  delight ;  a  wild  possibility 
had  suddenly  disclosed  itself  to  him,  and 


a  few  seconds  later  that  possibility  had 
materialized  into  an  absolute  certainty. 

"  It  is  very  evident  to  me,"  continued 
the  judge,  "that  Mr.  Bronson  has  a 
perfectly  clear  case  in  this  matter. 
Whether  you  or  the  Olobe  is  responsible, 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  mean  to  see  him 
through  in  the  affair.  He  will  bring 
suit,  and  if  I  know  anything  about  the 
'law  or  about  common  justice  he  will  win 
it.  In  the  mean  time  if  you  take  my 
advice  you  will  settle  the  matter  with- 
out any  further  controversy." 

Thompson  was  completely  put  to  con- 
fusion at  this  sudden  development,  and 
he  knew  not  what  to  say.  He  dared  not 
look  the  judge  in  the  eye,  and  he  only 
managed  to  find  his  voice  when  his 
lawyer  nudged  him  once  or  twice. . 

"  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  of  pay- 
ing the  money,"  he  snapped  out.  "  The 
fellow  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to 
it. 
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Very  well,"  was  Judge  Fuller's  re- 
sponse, "you  will  find  out  whether  or 
not  he  has,  and  in  the  mean  time,  good 
afternoon." 

And  then  as  the  angry  party  of  news- 
paper men  turned  to  leave  the  court 
room.  Judge  Fuller  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  went  into  his  private  room.  He 
beckoned  to  Bronson  to  follow  him,  and 
also  one  of  the  lawyers  who  were  about 
the  court. 

When  the  three  were  alone  he  did  not 
wait  to  receive  Bronson's  thanks  for  his 
kindness. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,"  he  said, 
"for  I  have  a  dozen  cases  yet  to  try. 
Mr.  Bronson,  this  is  Mr,  Dunlap.  He  is 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  think  to 
oblige  me  he  would  be  pleased  to  take 
this  case  ^upon  speculation,'  as  the 
lawyers  phrase  it." 

Lawyers  take  good  care  to  keep  on  the 
right  side  of  a  presiding  judge,  and  so 
Mr.  Dunlap  eagerly  accepted  the  offer. 
As  Judge  Fuller  left  the  room,  he  sat 
down  and  held  a  consultation  upon  the 
matter.  As  a  result,  he  undertook  to  in- 
vestigate the  case  and  arrange  for  bring- 
ing suit. 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  the  slightest 
doubt  of  your  winning,"  he  said. 
"That  fellow  Thompson  has  already 
put  his  foot  in  it." 

And  so  it  was  with  a  wildly  beating 
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heart  that  Bronacm  made  his  way  out 
of  comrt.    He  seized  his  Texan  friend  by 

the  hand,  and  the  two  walked  oft  down 
the  street,  fairly  wild  with  triumph. 

"  By  Jove,  old  man/'  Bronson  cried, 
"  I  can  hanllj  believe  it.  I  shall  have 
fifty  dollars  1" 

"  An',  dumation,"  the  Texan  roared, 
"  you  will  come  room  with  me!  ^' 

Bronson  was  so  orerjoyed  that  he 
could  not  find  the  heart  to  refuse. 

^  All  right,"  he  said,  « I  will  chance 
it ;  we  will  go  and  engage  a  Toora/' 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

SOME  NEWS  AT  FIRST  HAND. 

It  did  not  take  the  two  very  long  t^ 
find  a  satisfactory  room;  Bronson  had 
been  hunting  around  a  good  deal,  and 
knew  the  location  of  all  sizes  and 
varieties.  The  Texan  insisted  upon 
splurging  to  the  extent  of  two  dollars 
per  we^,  though  Bronson  declared  it 
frightfully  extravagant. 

"  I'm  payin^  the  bill,  so  long's  the 
money  lasts,"  declared  the  cowboy. 
"PVapa  fer  all  I  know  I  may  settle 
down  'n  git  work  hyar  in  New  York.^' 

^^  I  will  turn  you  into  a  joke  writer," 
laughed  Bronsom,  as  he  stretched  him- 
self out  on  the  bed  in  the  new  apart- 
ments. 

"  I  woxildn't  mind  that,  either,"  re- 
joined the  other,  **  cf  you'd  only  inter- 
duce  me  to  some  mo'  o'  them  air 
editors." 

The  two  sp«it  some  further  time  in 
conversation,  the  Texan  narrating  a  few 
more  of  his  adventures  on  the  ranch. 
Finally,  however,  an  idea  occurred  to 
Bronson. 

"  By  the  way,"  lie  said,  *^  I  have  some- 
thing  to  do  yet.  I  want  to  go  up  and 
pay  a  visit  to  an  artist  friend  of  mine — 
the  one  who  brought  that  money." 

It  occurred  to  Bronson  that  Saunders 
might  be  interested  in  st^cing  Marner's 
studio,  and  he  accordingly  invited  him 
to  go  along; 

"  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  now,  ex- 
cept for  the  address  he  left.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  come  with  me.  I  am 
curious  to  see  if  he  has  sold  any  jokes  of 
mine,  and  incidentally  to  find  out  how 
he  came  to  bring  that  two  dollars.^ 
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The  two  strolled  over  to  Broadway 
and  up  the  latter  thoroughfare,  tiie 
Texan  keeping  hia  friend  in  roars  of 
laughter  by  his  comments  on  city  life  as 
he  viewed  it. 

They  reached  Mamer's  abode,  and 
found  that  the  latter  was  as  busy  aa  ever 
with  his  Biblical  illustratioB& 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said  cheerfully,  **  and 
make  yourselves  at  home;  I  guess  I  must 
have  given  you  a  scare,  didn't  I  ?  " 

"I)o  you  mean  by  moving  so 
abruptly?  "  laughed  Bronson, 

**  if es,"  chuckled  the  other;  "  you  will 
get  used  to  that  after  yon  know  me 
better.  You  Bee,  I  owed  that  man  a 
terrible  amount  of  rent.  It  frightened 
me  even  to  think  of  it,  so  I  thought  it 
was  time  I  was  moving.  I  had  to  let 
you  fellows  know  where  I  was,  because  I 
w^ant  your  jokes." 

Bronson  was  amused  at  the  young 
man's  frankness;  he  was  put  in  still 
better  humor,  however,  when  the  artist 
informed  him  that  he  had  sold  another 
of  Owen's  jokes,  and  two  or  three  of 
Bronson's.  The  latter  was  glad  to  get 
hold  of  a  little  money,  for  he  had  only 
the  rest  of  the  two  dollars  belonging  to 
Owen,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  s|^nd 
that. 

Marner  was  astonished  to  learn  of  the 
adventure  which  had  befallen  the  money 
after  he  had  left  it. 

^^  I  would  have  waited  and  given  it  to 
you  myself,"  he  declared,  **but  I  had 
no  idea  yoiing  Owen  was  so  sick." 

The  following  morning  Bponsem'^s 
first  care  was  to  visit  Judge  Pnller*g 
court;  he  was  there  long  before  it 
opened,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  get  in. 
He  had  two  purposes  in  view— to  learn 
how  his  friend  had  been  progressing, 
and  to  see  Mr.  Dunlap,  the  lawyer,  who 
had  undertaken  his  case. 

Dunlap  was  the  first  one  to  appear. 

'^  I  think  I  have  very  good  news  for 
you,"  he  said. 

"  Do  you  still  think  I  can  win  that 
case?  "  Bronson  asked. 

^*  I  really  believe  there  is  an  excellent 
chance,"  was  his  reply.  "  In  fact,  I  am 
almost  certain  that  vou  will  succeed.  I 
have  alreadv  made  out  the  papers  in  the 
suit." 

Bronson's  delight  at  this  news  may  be^ 
easily  imagined. 
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It  is  not  only  that  I  need  the 
*  money/'  he  declared  to  the  lawyer;  ^'I 
am  anxious  to  get  justice  from  that 
scoundrel." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Mr.  Dunlap,  "  there 
is  a  good  deal  in  that,  and  it  will  tend  to 
make  the  news  I  have  still  more  agree- 
able." 

He  went  on  to  tell  Bronson  that  he 
had  called  on  the  publisher  of  the  Oldbe 
to  make  inquiry  about  the  case.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  paper  was  not  respon- 
sible for  the  matter,  as  it  had  engaged  a 
man  to  write  the  story,  and  paid  him  a 
large  sum  for  it  in  advance.  It  was 
when  the  latter  was  taken  sick  that 
Thompson  had,  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibility, engaged  Bronson  to  finish  the 
story  for  the  author,  a  friend  of  his. 

*'And  so,  you  see,"  laughed  the 
lawyer,  "  the  fifty  dollars  will  come  out 
of  Thompson's  own  pocket." 

"  But  is  he  responsible  ?  "  Bronson  in- 
quired. 

"  I  had  his  case  looked  up,"  said  Mr. 
Dunlap,  "  and  he  is  very  well  fixed ;  he 
owns  considerable  property  about  town, 
and  so  if  you  win  your  suit  you  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  getting  the  money." 

"  That  is  a  very  important  point,"  ob- 
served Bronson. 

**One  of  the  pieces  of  property  the 
man  owns,"  continued  the  lawyer,  "is 
a  building  on  Fifth  Avenue,  just  below 
the  new  arch  they  are  putting  up  for 
Dewey;  and,  by  the  way,  I  heard  a  good 
story  about  him  in  connection  with  this 
parade." 

'*  What  was  that  ?  "  asked  Bronson. 

"  Oh,  it  seems  that  a  loft  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  building  is  vacant. 
Up  to  a  few  days  ago  the  parade  was 
expected  to  pass  down  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  Thompson,  as  I  learned,  had  re- 
ceived an  offer  for  the  loft — some  large 
sum,  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  for  a 
single  day." 

"  And  didn't  he  take  it  ?  "  Bronson  in- 
quired. 

"He  missed  the  chance  of  his  life. 
He  was  looking  around  for  some  one  else 
to  rent  it,  higgling  about  the  price  and 
trying  to  get  a  raise.  Finally,  when  he 
decided  to  accept  the  offer,  the  party 
was  going  to  sign  the  agreement  that 
day — the  papers  were  all  made  out  and 
ready — ^when    the    announcement    was 


suddenly  made  that  the  route  of  the 
parade  was  changed  to  Broadway ! " 

"  And  so  Thompson  was  done  out  of 
his  money,"  Bronson  exclaimed,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  lawyer, "  and  his 
loft  is  still  for  rent;  I  happened  to  be 
passing  by  there  yesterday,  and  I 
noticed  the  sign  in  the  window." 

Perhaps  it  was  a  little  malicious  in 
the  two  young  men  to  be  so  much 
amused  at  the  story,  but  that  view  of 
the  case  did  not  occur  to  them.  The 
lawyer-  soon  took  his  departure,  an- 
nouncing his  intention  of  calling  upon 
Thompson  that  morning. 

"He  has  probably  taken  counsel  in 
the  matter  by  this  time,"  remarked  Mr. 
Dunlap,  "and  found  out  just  how  the 
matter  stands;  the  suit  will  cost  him  a 
good  deal,  because  I  will  lay  on  the 
charges  pretty  thick,  so  I  expect  he'll  be 
willing  to  compromise." 

"I  don't  know  that  I  would,"  said 
Bronson. 

"  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  speak  to 
you  about;  I  don't  know  that  I  would 
advise  you  to  take  anything  less  than 
the  full  fifly  dollars.  Thompson  ought 
to  agree  to  that,  as  it  will  save  him  the 
cost  of  a  lawsuit.  You  need  not  pay 
me  anything,"  he  said;  "  I  am  only  too 
glad  to  do  it  for  Judge  Fuller." 

Bronson  began  a  protest  against  this, 
but  the  lawyer  waved  his  hand  and  took 
an  abrupt  departure. 

As  the  judge  did  not  appear,  they 
finally  concluded  to  call  at  the  house  to 
inquire  about  Owen. 

Judge  Fuller  occupied  a  large  brown- 
stone  house  in  one  of  New  York's  finest 
residential  districts,  and  Saunders 
gazed  at  it  with  such  awe  that  it  was  all 
Bronson  could  do  to  prevent  him  from 
ringing  the  basement  bell. 

On  being  ushered  into  the  drawing- 
room  they  had  scarcely  time  to  gaze 
around  them  at  the  handsome  pictures 
and  furniture  before  they  heard  a  light 
step  out  in  the  hall,  and  a  young  girl 
entered  the  room. 

A  single  glance  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  Saunders  and  Bronson  to  recog- 
nize her;  when  they  had  last  seen  that 
graceful,  slender  figure,  it  was  while  she 
was  clutching  the  side  of  the  runaway 
carriage. 
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The  girl  entered  the  room  with  a 
pleasant  grace,  which  served  imme- 
diately to  put  the  strangers  at  their 
ease. 

'*  Father  told  me  you  woidd  probably 
be  here  today/'  she  said  to  Bronson; 
"  you  must  excuse  my  introducing  my- 
self, for  it  happens  that  there  is  no  one 
else  at  home." 

Bronson's  first  thought  was,  of  course, 
of  Owen.  He  learned,  to  his  relief,  that 
the  brave  fellow  was  still  doing  as  well 
as  could  be  expected. 

"  He  is  asleep  now,"  Miss  Fuller  de- 
clared, "  and  so  we  cannot  disturb  him. 
But  by  and  by  we  will  see  him,  of  course; 
and  father  will  be  here  in  a  minute  or 
two." 

Then  it  was  the  Texan's  turn  to  be 
introduced;  as  he  had  told  Bronson,  he 
had  been  among  the  first  of  those  to 
follow  the  brave  fellow  in  stopping  tho 
carriage,  and  the  girl  recognized  him. 

^•'  I  should  like  to  thank  you,"  she  said, 
as  she  took  the  cowboy's  hand,  "  but  I 
hate  to  remind  myself  of  that  terrible 
time,  it  was  so  frightful.  I  am  sure  I 
donH  know  how  you  ever  got  the 
courage  to  take  such  a  risk." 

'^  Siio',  now%"  replied  the  Texan,  re- 
assuringly, "thet  warn't  nuthin^  'tall; 
I've  stopped  wuss  runaways  then  thet, 
n',  durnation!  I've  bin  in  some  of  'em, 
too,  doggone " 

But  the  cowboy  was  gradually  getting 
used  to  civilized  life;  the  phrase  was  not 
completed. 

Shortly  afterwards  Judge  Fuller  him- 
self arrived,  and  the  two  were  invited  to 
stay  to  lunch.  Bronson  was  not  a  little 
apprehensive  at  several  stages  of  the 
procedure,  for  the  meal  was  of  the 
"  (jourse "  variety,  to  which  Saunders 
had  declared  his  antipathy;  but  this 
time  he  behaved  himself  meekly. 

In  fact,  the  only  "  break  "  which  oc- 
curred was  when  some  lamb  chops  with 
peas  were  served.  The  Texan  made 
away  with  his  lamb  chop  without  any 
difficulty,  but  he  had  quite  a  time  with 
the  peas,  and  finally  brought  down  the 
house  by  observing  ^^  I  kain't  keep  ^em 
on  this  hvar  durnation  little  knife." 

Bronson  informed  Judge  Fuller  as 
to  the  progress  of  his  suit,  and  wound 
up  by  telling  the  story  of  Thompson's 
failure  to  rent  his  loft.     As  the  party 


were  laughing  over  the  incident  the 
judge  chanced  to  remark : 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  spoil 
your  fun,  but  it  looks  as  though  yowr 
enemy  would  get  his  three  or  tcnxr 
hundred  dollars  after  all." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Bronson  in- 
quired. 

"  Why,"  said  the  judge,  *'  I  haj^n  to 
be  on  the  committee  which  has  charges 
of  that  affair.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  know  it  or  not,  but  that  committee 
is  to  meet  again  this  afternoon." 

"  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it?  " 
inquired  Bronson. 

"  It  has  everything  to  do  with  it,"  was 
the  reply;  "as  you  must  have  seettj  if 
you  read  the  papers  much  lately,  the 
Broadway  proposal  has  given  rise  to 
many  protests.  The  committee  is  to 
settle  that  Yery  question  today — 
whether  the  return  to  Fifth  Avenue  had 
not  better  be  made." 

"  Then  thet  durnation  editor  may  gii 
his  money,  doggone  his  boot&!  "  growled 
the  cowboy. 

"  Yes,  he  will  moot  certainly  get  it," 
the  judge  said.  "  There  is  not  the  least 
doubt  about  it." 

"  How  can  you  be  sure  they  will  make 
the  change  ?  "  Bronson  asked. 

"  The  whole  city  is  in  uncertainty 
about  it,"  Judge  Puller  responded, "  but 
I  have  been  talking  to  a  number  of  th© 
members  of  the  committee,  and  I  find 
that  they  arc  dl  imanimous  in  their  in- 
tention of  yielding  to  the  protest.  You 
see,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  ugly  talk 
about  the  change  to  Broadway  having 
been  made  from  dishonorable  motives, 
and  the  committee  is  not  prepared  t^ 
shoulder  such  imputations.  If  you 
only  happened  to  be  with  a  newspaper 
now,  you  might  make  something  out  of 
this  information." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bronson, "  I  should  write 
up  a  big  scare  article,  announcing  that 
the  news  of  the  change  had  been  gained 
exclusively  for  the  readers  of  the  DaUy 
HulldbaU'oo!" 


CHAPTER  XXVIII.  . 

A  DARING  IDEA. 

As  it  subsequently  turned  out,  tba^ 
chance  conversation  was  destined  to  be 
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fraught  with  most  important  conse- 
quenceu  for  Broneon,  but  he  had  no  idea 
of  it  then,  and  the  fiubject  was  soon 
changed. 

After  lunch  wa»  over,  the  two  young 
men  bade  their  good  friends  good  by^ 
and  took  their  departurfe.  The  Texan 
gazed  at  a  clock  on  the  comer  as  he 
passed^  and  remarked: 

"  We^ve  bin  dnmation  nigh  two  hours 
et  thet  air  Innch;  I  wonder  what  the 
boya  down  on  the  ranch  would  say  ?  " 

Bronson  proposed  starting  over  to 
Fifth  Avenue,  to  observe  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  big  parade.  Far  down  the 
street  they  could  see  the  great  arch, 
which  was  then  about  half  completed. 
After  passine  it,  they  chanced  to  notice 
the  buiTdiiig  which  Mr.  Danlap  had  de- 
scribed  as  belonging  to  Thompson. 

'^I  am  going  to  get  fifty  dollars' 
worth  of  th»t  place/'  chuckled  Bronson. 

"  Wish  you  luck/'  the  other  re- 
sponded. 

"  Do  you  see  the  card  out?  "  Bronson 
added.  "  There  is  that  second  story 
floor  to  rent  yet." 

The  two  crossed  the  street  to  look 
at  it. 

This  handsome  office  for  sale,  or  to  rent  by  the  year. 

Apply  to 
HfiNDERSON  &  MtTRBAT,  Real  Estate  Agents. 

The  address  given  was  almost  directly 
across  the  street. 

"I  wonder  how  much  he  wants  for 
it  ?  "  observed  Bronson. 

"  Dunno/'  said  the  Texan ;  "  hain't 
you  satisfied  with  the  room  we've  got  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  but  I  was  iust  think- 
mg 

Bronson  became  suddenly  silent,  anl 
the  two  turned  and  strolled  down  the 
street.  They  had  not  gone  half  a  blocl:, 
however,  before,  to  his  companion's 
astonishment,  Bronson  stopped  short. 
He  gazed  about  him  with  an  excited  look 
on  his  face. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  ? '' 
cried  the  other. 

Bronson  clutched  his  companion  by 
the  arm  and  turned  to  stare  at  the  build- 
ing they  had  left  behind  them. 

"  By  Jov<'  he  gasped, "  I  will  do  H !  " 

"Dumation!"  exclaimed  the  Texan. 
''Do  what?" 

"  Saunders,   it   is  an    inspiration ! " 


went  on  the  other.  "  Oh,  what  a 
chance ! " 

"  What .  ails  you?  "  demanded  the 
Texan  excitedly.  "  Air  you  goin'  up 
there  to  do  thet  air  editor  agin?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bronson,  significant- 
Iv,  "  I  ami '' 

Tlie  Texan  took  the  remark  literally, 
and  gave  a  war  whoop  of  delight. 

"  Doggone  his  boots !  "  he  cried,  "  1*11 
go  with  you,  'n'  when  you  git  through, 
I'll  start  in !  " 

Bronson  now  proceeded  to  unfold  his 
scheme.  The  Texan  was  a  little  disap- 
pointed at  first,  when  he  learned  that 
actual  bloodshed  was  not  intended;  how- 
ever, when  he  found  out  what  the  plan 
really  was,  he  liked  it  almost  as  much. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  didn't  think  of 
it  before,"  said  Bronson.  "  It  came  to 
me  by  just  the  merest  accident;  of 
course,  I  haven't  the  least  idea  what  the 
loft  rents  for,  but  if  we  can  succeed  in 
working  it,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  some- 
thing in^  it  for  us.  You  have  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  I  shall  probably 
have  fifty.  Between  us  we  could  prob- 
ably rent  that  place  for  a  month  from 
today,  and  then  when  the  parade  comes 
to  Fifth  Avenue,  our  fortunes  will  be 
made!" 

"  Durnation ! "  cried  the  Texan. 
"Lefs  hurry  up;  thar  hain't  any  time 
to  be  lost!" 

"  I  should  say  not!  "  answered  Br(Mi- 
son,  **  for  very  probably  that  committee 
is  in  session  at  this  very  minute,  and  I 
can  promise  you  that  when  the  decision 
is  made  known,  it  will  soon  be  over  the 
town ;  the  editor  will  be  one  of  the  first 
to  hear  of  it,  and  he  will  very  quickly 
notify  his  real  estate  agents." 

But  the  scheme  was  not  without  its 
risks,  too;  it  was  a  fearful  possibility 
that  after  they  had  put  down  their 
precious  money  Judge  Fuller  might  be 
mistaken,  and  the  parade  might  pass 
down  Broadway. 

"But  the  risks  are  half  the  game," 
said  Bronson.  *^Did  you  ever  play 
poker? " 

He  struck  a  warm  spot  in  the  Texan^s 
heart  by  this  remark,  and  the  other  an- 
nounced instantly  his  willingnese  to 
take  the  risk. 

"  Durnation !  "  he  cried,  **  ef  I  lose,  all 
I've  got  to  do  is  to  work  my  passage  back 
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to  the  ranch  agin;  ef  we  succeed,  I'll  hev 
twice  ez  long  to  stay." 

The  first  thing  to  do,  of  course,  was  to 
consult  Messrs.  Henderson  &  Murray; 
they  therefore  ^made  their  way  to  the 
oflBce,  an4  upon  inquiring  the  rent  of 
the  loft  they  were  taken  in  hand  by  one 
of  the  partners,  who  led  them  into  his 
private  room. 

**  I  represent  a  capitalist  from  Texas," 
Bronson  began,  "  who  is  thinking  of 
starting  a  business  venture  in  New 
York.     What  is  the  rent  of  the  loft  ?  " 

Bronson  had  all  he  could  do  to  con- 
ceal his  anxiety  as  he  awaited  the 
answer.  There  was  not  a  little  hem- 
ming and  hawing  and  explaining  before 
it  finally  came. 

**The  loft  has  two  windows,  as  you 
see,"  said  Mr.  Henderson.  "  The 
owner  is  very  anxious  to  rent  it,  and  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  he  makes  the  terms 
low." 

'*  What  are  they  ?  "  demanded  Bron- 
son impatiently. 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
month,"  was  the  reply. 

The  two  young  men  gazed  at  each 
other  in  consternation. 

"How  soon  could  we  take  posses- 
sion?" was  Bronson^s  breathless  ques- 
tion. 

"  As  early  as  you  please,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "  I  am  empowered  to  rent  it  at 
any  time  to  a  suitable  party." 

"  If  we  should  decide  to  take  it,"  went 
on  Bronson,  "we  should  want  it  at 
once.  We  can  furnish  references  if  you 
desire  them." 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Henderson, 
"  but  you  understand  that  the  rent  is  to 
be  paid  strictly  in  advance;  and  the  first 
payment  must  be  made  immediately." 

"Yes,  c^ertainly,"  rejoined  Bronson, 
though  with  sinking  heart,  "  that  is  a 
matter  of  course.  I  shall  have  to  con- 
sult with  the  gentleman  of  whom  I 
spoke,"  he  added.  "  He  is  pleased  with 
the  location,  however,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  will  make  the  arrangement." 

"I  hope  to  see  you  again,"  was  Mr. 
Henderson's  obsequious  remark  as  he 
bowed  the  two  to  the  door. 

The  situation  was  clear  as  day.  The 
rent  of  the  loft  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  month,  and  the  Texan 
had  just  one  hundred  and  six  dollars  in 


his  pocket;  all  the  rest  depended  upon 
whether  they  could  raise  the  remainder. 

"  There's  one  chance !  "  gasped  Bron- 
son.    "  Down  at  tbe  court !  " 

It  was  after  all  but  a  faint  hope,  but 
•the  two  were  determined  to  try  it.  It 
is  doubtful  if  they  ever  ran  faster,  even 
on  the  day  of  that  famous  thief  chase 
when  they  had  become  acquainted. 
-  The  necessity  for  haste  was  plain  to 
both  of  them,  for  if  they  were  going  to 
hire  that  loft,  not  an  instant  was  to  be 
lost;  in  fact,  every  time  Bronson  heard  a 
newsboy  shouting  he  gazed  apprehen- 
sively at  him  as  if  expecting  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  change  in  the  route 
of  the  parade. 

But  the  breathless  pair  reached  Judge 
Puller's  court  before  that  calamity  oc- 
curred. 

Their  first  inquiry  was  for  the  judge, 
but  as  they  expected,  they  f  otind  that  be 
was  not  there. 

"  The  committee  is  probably  still  sit- 
ting," Bronson  exclaimed,  and  then  he 
inquired  for  Mr.  Dunlap. 

"  He  is  not  here,"  a  court  officer  in- 
formed him,  "  but  he  was  here  a  little 
while  ago,  and  I  think  he  was  looking 
for  you;  he  said " 

The  officer  got  no  further,  for  at  the 
same  moment  Bronson  heard  a  familiar 
voice  calling  to  him.  He  saw  the 
lawyer  in  the  very  act  of  pushing  his 
way  through  the  crowd  in  the  court 
room. 

Bronson^s  heart  fairly  stood  still  as  he 
turned  and  went  to  meet  him. 

"  What  is  the  news  ?  "  was  his  breath- 
less cry. 

"  Durnation,  yes ! "  put  in  the  Texan. 
"What  is  it?    Quick!" 

A  moment  later  came  the  reply. 

"Victory!"  Mr.  Dunlap  laughed. 
"I've  got  it!" 

And  as  he  uttered  the  words  he  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  coat  pocket  and  waved 
in  Bronson's  face  a  number  of  bank 
bills. 

As  he  comprehended  the  full  import 
of  the  act,  the  hilarious  Texan  flung 
himself  into  his  friend's  arms  with  a 
perfect  yell. 

The  whole  assemblage  in  the  court 
room  was  now  staring  at  the  excited 
three,  so  they  thought  it  best  to  make 
their  way  out  on  the  street. 
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'^Tell  us  about  it/^  Bronson  cried, 
after  disentangling  himself  from  the 
Texan.  "  You  must  hurry,  though,  fox 
as  it  happens  I  have  instant  use  for  the 
money/' 

"Well,''  said  the  lawyer,  "there  is 
not  much  to  tell.  I  found  Thompson 
in  a  little  more  reasonaUe  mood  thfiB 
before.,  for,  as  I  predicted,  he  had  evi- 
dently had  a  talk  with  his  lawyer.  He 
had  learned  that  Judge  Fuller's  influ- 
ence wad  likely  to  be  of  no  little  weight, 
and  he  was  disposed  to  listen  to  reason/' 

"  And  did  he  pay  the  full  fifty  dol- 
lars? "  Bronson  added* 

"  You  bet  he  did ! "  replied  the  other. 
"  I  had  no  authority  from  yon  to  accept 
any  lessi  He  offered  to  compromise  for 
twenty  fire  at  first,  and  he  stack  to  it  for 
a  long  time — in  fact,  until  I  turned  to 
leare. , 

"  I  told  him  there  would  be  a  suit  un- 
less the  full  fifty  dollars  was  paid^  and  I 
promised  to  lay  on  the  costs,  too,  00  he 
gave  in  in  the  end.  He  planked  down 
the  mon^,  and  I  gave  him  a  receipt.^' 

The  lawyer  was  not  a  little  puzzled  at 
the  strange  conduct  of  the  two  young 
men,  for  he  had,  of  course,  no  means  <rf 
guessing  what  an  all  important  matter 
was  OQ  their  minds.  He  had  scarcely 
finished  the  story  before  Bronson 
turned  and  dashed  away. 

"Yon  stay  there,  Saunders,"  he 
called  out,  '^  and  thank  Mr»  Ihnilap  for 
me ;  I  will  be  back  in  a  minute ! " 

Bronfi<m's  wits  has  been  getting  keener 
every  day  in  the  struggle  odf  existence  in 
the  great  metropolis;  no  experienced 
financier  could  have  managed  better 
than  he  did  that  afternoon.  A  new  idea 
occurred  to  him,  and  he  mshed  breath- 
lessly up  to  the  ofiicer  of  the  court 
again. 

"  Do  you  know  where  Judge  Fuller 
is?"  he  gasped. 

"  Yes,  he  has  gone  to  the  meeting  of 
that  committee,"  was  the  response. 

'^  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Bronson  hastily, 

but  do  you  know  whereaboats  that 
is?" 

After  a  little  hesitation  the  officer 
recollected  the  name  of  the  building. 

'^  There  is  a  telephone  here  ?  "  Bron- 
son cried.    ^^  Let  me  use  it,  pleaset " 

And  while  the  officer  was  looking  up 
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the  number,  he  was  ringing  the  tele- 
phone bell  furiously.  Half  a  minute 
later,  to  his  delight,  he  was  in  connection 
with  the  office  he  wanted. 

'^I  want  to  see  Judge  Fuller,"  he 
cried,  ^^  and  I  want  to  see  him  instantly ! 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  you  niust  find  hira,  even  if  the  com- 
mittee is  in  session  I " 

Bronson  was  playing  his  cards  boldly. 

'^I  don't  know  whether  it  can  be 
done  or  not,"  replied  the  voice  at  the 
other  end  of  the  'phone,  **btit  I  will 
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And  then  came  ft  minute  or  two  of  the 
most  agonized  suspense. 

Bronson  was  trembling  all  o^er  with 
excitement.  He  drummed  on  the  tele- 
phone instrument  impatiently  with  his 
finger  while  he  waited,  but  at  last  he 
heard  a  voice,  and  as  he  recognised  it  he 
gave  a  cry  of  delight. 

''Is  that  you,  Judge  Fuller?"  he 
gasped. 

**  Yes,"  came  the  response.  **  Who  is 
this,  and  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

^'  It  is  I,  Bronson,"  was  the  reply. 

"^  Oh,  hello! "  cried  the  judge.  **  Why, 
what  is  the  matter  now  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Bronstwi,  "  but 
I  want  to  km>w  about  the  change  in  the 
parade  route;  are  you  just  as  sure  as 
ever  that  it  will  be  made?  " 

The  judge  laughed  softly. 

"  I  am  still  more  certain,"  he  replied. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  BrtnM^ 
eagerly. 

''  I  mean  that  the  change  has  already 
been  made! "  was  the  reply. 

"Do  you  mean  that  the  committee 
has  voted?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  judge;  "  if  you  have 
any  doubt,  why " 

But  Bronson  did  not  hear  the  rest  of 
the  question ;  without  even  stopping  to 
say  good  by,  or  even  to  hang  up  the 
receiver  of  the  telephone,  he  dashed  out 
of  the  place  and  bounded  towards 
Saunders  and  Mr.  Dunlap. 

"Come  quick,"  Bronson  panted, 
"  Don't  let's  lose  an  instant  \ " 

And  the  bewildered  lawyer  was  just 
in  time  to  see  the  two  young  men  whirl 
around  the  comer  at  the  top  of  their 
speed.  Bronson  did  not  even  have  time 
to  tdil  his  friend  what  he  had  learned. 
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IN  THE  QUEER  LITTLE  SHOP. 

BY  ALMA  MARTIN. 

How  the  quiet  cuvrent  of  the  existence  led  by  Hartwellton  Brothers  was  broken  in  upon.  The 
vision  revealed  through  the  unceremonious  treatment  of  a  green  baize  door  by  a  wintry 
gust. 


IT  is  the  queerest  little  shop  in  New 
York,  and  all  the  town  knows  it.  It 
goes  there  for  bizarre  pamphlets  and 
tracts  and  magazines  that  are  nowhere 
else  to  be  had;  for  back  numbers  of 
periodicals  that  have  long  since  sus- 
pended publication;  for  anything,  in 
short,  from  a  rare  old  edition  of  Chau- 
cer, that  would  send  instant  delight  to 
the  heart  of  a  bibliomaniac,  to  the  vers 
de  societe  of  some  goddaughter  of  for- 
tune, in  its  dainty  binding. 

It  is,  in  truth,  a  sort  of  literary  rag 
bag,  where,  by  patient  searching  and 
tossing  about  among  the  motley  assort- 
ment of  odds  and  ends,  one  may  often 
come  upon  a  treasure  of  genuine  worth. 

The  building  itself,  driven  wedge- 
like between  two  much  more  preten- 
tious ones,  has  stuck  there,  incongru- 
ously enough,  for  more  years  than  any 
one  in  the  block  remembers. 

But  the  shop,  with  its  heterogeneous 
stock,  and  the  structure  itself,  with  its 
chrome  yellow  front  and  straggling, 
blue  lettered  sign,  pale  in  interest  be- 
side the  proprietors  themselves;  the 
two  frail  old  men  who  stand,  day  after 
day  and  year  after  year,  behind  much 
mended  counters,  serving  their  custom- 
ers with  punctilious  care,  but  with  never 
a  smile  of  their  thin  lips,  nor  a  single 
lighting  of  their  stem  cut  features. 

People  have  never  ceased  wondering 
what  sorrow  could  have  touched  their 
hearts  with  such  a  chill  as  to  have 
driven  all  the  light  from  them,  leaving 
them  cold  and  dark  and  tenantless. 

But  only  Dr.  Qrantly,  an  aged  and  a 
lonely  man  like  themselves,  had  ever 
dared  approach  them  on  terms  of 
friendly  intercourse;  he  alone  had  been 
admitted  behind  the  high  walls  of  their 
reserve,  and  even  he  had  got  no  farther 
than  the  first  dimly  lighted  antecham- 
ber of  their  confidence. 


Still  he  managed  to  keep  his  place 
there,  hoping  some  day  the  inner  doors 
would  open  to  him  and  he  could  go  in 
and  warm  up  the  cold  interior,  as  his 
big,  loving  heart  yearned  to  do. 

They  had  frequent  evenings  together, 
these  three  old  men,  in  the  comfortable 
living  quarters  of  the  brothers,  back  of 
the  dingy  little  shop,  with  now  a  game 
of  chess  or  dominoes,  but  oftener  an 
uninterrupted  season  of  Dickens. 

And  on  occasion^  when  the  warm  air 
of  spring  breathed  an  irresistible  invita- 
tion from  beyond  the  city  and  its  din 
and  heat,  they  had  been  seen  to  wander 
for  hours  among  the  country  woods  and 
fields,  like  liberated  urchins  from 
school. 

But  no  other  man,  woman,  or  child 
in  New  York  would  have  had  the  temer- 
ity to  have  taken  such  privileges  with 
them  as  Dr.  Grantly. 

So  it  was  that  when  yoimg  Bob  Jose- 
lyn,  hurrying  around  to  their  establiah- 
ment  one  stormy  winter  night,  with  his 
cousin,  Eatherine  Lennox,  on  his  arm, 
to  execute  a  most  important  errand, 
found  the  doors  securely  closed  against 
his  not  very  gentle  pounding  and  clam- 
oring for  admittance,  he  very  naturally 
thought  of  the  doctor,  in  his  need,  and 
hunted  him  up  at  once. 

^'  We  want  your  help.  Dr.  Qrantly,'* 
he  explained,  as  they  were  ushered  into 
the  comfortable  study.  *'  Here  is  Kath- 
erine  Lennox  come  down  from  Albany 
for  the  initial  performance  of  '  Sir  Osi- 
ford's  Wooing,'  and  the  rehearsal  can't 
go  on  without  the  only  available  prompt 
book,  which  is  locked  up  in  the  stuffy 
little  shop  of  Hartwellton  Brothers, 
where  I  took  it  this  morning  to  have  its 
coat  mended.^ 

"  But  you  must  have  known  the  doors 
would  be  closed  at  six  o'clock,"  the  doc- 
tor said  good  naturedly.    "  It  has  been 
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the  rule  of  the  house  for  half  a  century 
to  serve  no  customers  after  that  hour." 

"  We  were  but  five  minutes  late,  and 
they  knew  we  were  coming.  They 
needn't  have  ^  stroked  their  bushel '  so 
rigorously,*^  he  protested. 

^^  Bob  tells  me  you  are  the  only  per- 
son in  New  York,  except  the  firemen 
who  went  there  once  on  duty,  who  has 
ever  been  admitted  to  this  strange  es- 
tablishment after  closing  hours,'*  Bob's 
cousin  cried,  her  bright  eyes  full  of  a 
winning  entreaty,  "  so  we  came  to  you 
for  aid.  It  really  means  so  much  to  us, 
and  not  to  us  alone,  for  at  this  very  mo- 
ment there  are  twenty  people  on  the  way 
to  a  rehearsal  that  cannot  proceed  with- 
out that  book." 

Dr.  Grantly  got  up  and  put  on  his 
big  top  coat. 

"  Come  on,*'  he  said  cheerily ;  "  it  is 
but  a  step  around  there,  and  we  will  see 
what  we  can  do.  I  have  a  key,'*  he  ex- 
plained, as  they  tramped  along  abreast 
through  the  snow,  "  and  I  will  let  you 
into  the  shop  proper,  where  you  must 
wait  very  quietly  until  I  see  if  I  can 
have  this  precept  set  aside  in  your  be- 
half." 

It  was  dusky  and  cold  in  the  small 
interior,  and  Bob  Joselyn  sat  down 
grumpily  near  the  entrance,  growling  to 
himself  about  the  inaccessibleness  of 
certain  sultans  and  bibliopolists. 

But  the  girl,  having  a  keen  pleasure 
in  unusual  surroundings,  moved  softly 
about  among  the  queer  assortment  in 
a  kind  of  ecstasy,  bending  reverently 
over  some  time  touched  volume,  or  lift- 
ing it  that  she  might  read  its  lettering 
by  the  light  from  the  street  streaming 
in  through  a  half  drawn  blind. 

Presently  she  found  herself  standing 
near  a  baize  door  through  which  their 
emissary  had  vanished,  and  before  she 
realized  it  her  eyes  had  fastened  them- 
selves eagerly  on  the  scene  beyond,  vis- 
ible through  the  bit  of  glass  in  its  upper 
panel. 

Two  feeble  old  men  were  sitting  at 
a  table  covered  with  a  thin  damask  cov- 
ering, on  which  a  smoking  repast  was 
served,  the  pUce  de  resistance  being  a 
wild  duck  with  little  pates  of  chestnut 
dressing  all  about  him. 

There  was  an  old  silver  coflEee  urn  at 
one  corner  of  the  table,  from  which  a 


wreath  of  steam  coiled  fragrantly,  and 
a  bottle  of  muscatel,  with  two  well  filled 
glasses  beside  it,  shone  redly  in  the  light 
of  a  swinging  lamp. 

The  doctor  stood,  his  back  to  a  small 
fireplace,  talking  earnestly;  but  there 
was  an  amused  expression  of  helpless- 
ness on  his  strong  face,  for  the  heads  of 
the  two  old  men  -  were  shaking  in 
tinison. 

Bob  Joselyn  got  up  and  crossed  to  the 
front  door. 

"It's  beastly  in  here;  my  lungs  are 
reeking  with  must  already,"  said  he, 
and  ho  flung  it  open  savagely. 

A  great  gust  of  wind  came  whirling 
in,  the  baize  door  flei^  open  at  its  breath, 
and  before  the  girl  could  move,  she 
stood  revealed  to  the  occupants  of  the 
inner  room. 

The  two  bibliopolists  rose  trembling- 
ly, their  eyes  fixed  on  her  face  with  a 
pitiful  rigidity,  the  color  of  ashes 
spreading  over  their  wan  features. 

"  Oh,  forgive  me !  "  she  cried  ruefully, 
"  I  must  have  startled  you.  I  passed 
so  near  the  door  I  could  not  help  seeing 
in,  and  it  was  so  like  a  picture,  the  three 
of  you  here  together,  I  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment looking  before  I  realized  how  rude 
a  thing  I  was  doing.*' 

The  snow  was  on  her  furs  and  the 
tendrils  of  her  black  hair  were  tipped 
with  it,  but  the  color  of  summer's  rich- 
est roses  was  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes 
shone ;  she  made  a  charming  picture  of 
appeal  as  she  stood  waiting,  half  timor- 
ously, half  smilingly,  for  their  pardon. 

But  they  only  continued  to  stare  at 
her  in  a  dazed  sort  of  hush  that  seemed 
to  breathe  from  them  and  hold  the  doc- 
tor in  its  spell  likewise. 

She. moved  uneasily;  surely  her  intru- 
sion had  not  been  such  an  unpardonable 
thing  that  they  should  refuse  her  even 
a  word  of  civil  greeting;  their  fierce  dark 
eyes  burning  at  her  so  brightly  from 
beneath  their  white  brows  gave  her  a 
creepy,  uncomfortable  sensation,  very 
strange  to  her. 

^'I  am  sorry,**  she  repeated,  "very 
sorry.   Please  believe  me." 

"Who  are  you?"  Joseph  Hartwell- 
ton,  the  older,  demanded,  and  his  voice 
was  faint,  as  though  uttered  by  stiffened 
lips. 

The  doctor  came  quickly  forward. 
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"  The  young  lady  is  Miss  Katherine 
Lennox,  from  Albany;  she  has  come 
down  especially  to  participate  in  some 
private  theatricals  the  young  people 
have  arranged,  and  we  will  both  esteem 
it  an  inestimable  favor  if  you  will  just 
let  us  have  that  book,  Joseph/^ 

"  We  don't  deserve  any  kindness  from 
you,  breaking  in  like  marauders;  but  if 
you  should  find  it  in  your  hearts  to  show 
us  any,  we  shall  be  a  thoroughly  grate- 
ful looting  party,"  with  a  bright  little 
smile  coming  back  to  her  lips. 

"I  will  get  you  the  book,"  the  old 
man  said  simply,  and  he  crossed  totter- 
ingly  towards  her. 

But  his  brother  vas  before  him,  mo- 
tioning hinr  back. 

"It  is  I  who  am  younger;  let  me," 
said  he. 

*^  No,  no !  "  she  cried  with  a  pretty  im- 
perativeness. "  I  shall  not  permit  either 
of  you  to  serve  me.  You  must  let  Dr. 
Grantly  give  me  the  book  as  we  go  out. 
And  thank  you  many  times  for  your 
goodness." 

"  She  is  right,"  the  doctor  said,  and 
he  took  a  candle  from  the  mantel,  and, 
lighting  it,  went  off  in  search  of  the 
book. 

The  girl  did  not  follow  him  at  once; 
something  in  the  faces  staring  up  at 
her  seemed  to  hold  her  there  against 
her  will. 

"  I  hope  you  have  forgiven  us  this  in- 
vasion," she  said  wistfully.  "  I  do  not 
like  to  go,  feeling  we  have  disturbed  or 
displeased  you." 

"  There  has  been  nothing  to  forgive," 
the  older  bookseller  said  quietly,  and 
he  bowed  to  her  with  a  quaint,  old  fash- 
ioned courtliness  that  went  straight  to 
her  heart. 

*^  We  wish  you  a  successful  rendition 
of  *  Sir  Osiford's  Wooing,^ "  his  brother 
ventured  in  his  soft,  wavering  tones, 
and  he  too  bowed  his  white  head  low 
before  her. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you!"  she 
cried,  immensely  relieved;  she  had  a 
good  little  heart  hidden  away  beneath 
the  enamel  of  worldly  airs  and  graces, 
and  she  disliked  to  give  annoyance  even 
to  these  strange  old  booksellers.  "  And 
if  it  is  so,  it  will  be  because  of  your 
kindness.  Good  night ;  "  and  lifting  her 
fur  bordered  skirt  from  contact  with 


the  dusty  floor,  she  ran  happily  out 
through  the  semi  darkness  of  the  shop 
to  the  light  beyond,  where  the  doctor 
and  Bob  Joselyn  were  awaiting  her. 

After  she  had  gone  the  brothers  sat 
staring  across  their  untouched  repast 
at  the  door  where  she  had  vanished. 

The  duck  grew  cold  upon  its  platter, 
the  steam  died  from  the  mouth  of  the 
silver  urn,  and  the  potatoes  were  sod- 
den before  either  moved;  then  one  rose 
feebly,  and,  pouring  the  coffee  back  into 
the  boiler,  set  it  again  upon  the  coals. 

"  You  must  have  your  coffee,  Joseph; 
you  have  the  headache  when  you  do  not 
take  it,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  had  a 
strangely  tender  intonation. 

"  And  you,  if  you  are  deprived  of  your 
dinner !    Let  us  proceed  with  our  meal." 

They  drew  their  chairs  in  silence  to 
the  table,  spreading  tattered  damaak 
napkins  over  their  worn  black  trousered 
knees,  serving  each  his  portion  of  the 
repast  with  the  dignified  deftness  that 
characterized  even  their  most  trivial 
doings.  Then  they  made  a  brave  at- 
tempt to  eat,  but  the  task  they  had  set 
for  themselves  was  hard. 

"  There  are  times  when  a  man  cannot 
eat,"  Robert  Hartwellton  said,  and  he 
rose  as  though  impatient  with  himself 
for  having  tried,  and  went  over  to  his 
chair  beside  the  fire. 

His  brother  laid  down  his  fork  and 
followed  him. 

For  a  considerable  time  neither  spoke. 
Even  those  who  have  lived  long  and  lov- 
ingly together  are  slow  to  touch  with 
words  the  things  that  lie  nearest  their 
hearts.  Then  Robert  Hartwellton 
spoke,  his  eyes  on  the  flames : 

"  She  must  have  been  Margaret's 
daughter." 

"  Margaret's  granddaughter." 

"  Margaret  a  grandmother!  " 

"If  Margaret  is  living  today  she  is 
seventy  years  old." 

"Then  it  has  been  fifty  years 
since ^" 

"  She  broke  our  hearts  ?  Yes,  it  has 
been  fifty  years,"  in  a  tense  voice. 

And  yet  they  call  time  a  healer!" 
There  are  two  methods  of  healing; 
one  is  from  the  heart  out — the  only 
radical  cure ;  the  other  is  merely  a  sur- 
face affair,  a  Healing  over  of  the  visible 
wound." 
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"  I  know/*  said  the  other  sadly,  and 
he  rose  and  brought  a  fagot  and  placed 
it  on  the  coals. 

Silence  fell  again  upon  them,  broken 
only  by  the  snapping  of  the  resin  in  the 
wood. 

A  cat  asleep  in  the  shadows  of  the 
room  rose  stretchingly,  and,  crossing 
to  the  hearth,  rolled  itself  into  a  ball  of 
dusty  white,  and  was  soon  asleep  again. 
A  street  gamin  passing  the  windows 
whistled  a  popular  Bowery  air  in  shrill, 
wavering  treble. 

'^  She  had  Margaret's  eyes." 

"  The  girl  ?  Yes,  and  her  pure  profile, 
an|J  the  setting  of  her  head  on  her  high 
bred  throat,*'  rerainiscently. 

"It  was  as  if  she  herself  had  come 
back  to  us,"  softly. 

"  She  had  Margaret^s  insatiate  love  of 
conquest,"  sternly;  "did  you  not  see 
that  ?  " 

"  I  thought  it  only  her  desire  to  be 
forgiven  that  made  her  linger,"  a  touch 
of  reproach  in  his  voice. 

"  It  was  the  same  feeling  in  embryo 
that  actuated  her  grandmother  fifty 
years  ago  to  lure  and  lead  us  with  her 
wiles  until  she  could  feel  our  hearts  be- 
neath her  little  feet,  where  she  ground 
them  mercilessly." 

"  Hush,  brother,  I  cannot  bear  even 
now  to  hear  her  maligned." 

"  I  speak  the  truth ! "  the  old  man 
cried  defiantly.  "  I  tell  you,  these  well 
bred,  well  poised  women,  who  live  off 
men's  affections  and  drink  in  their  h)v^ 
as  flowers  do  the  dew;  who  require  to 
be  nurtured  on  homage  and  adoration 
and  ceaseless  devotion,  and  are  incap- 
able of  giving  out  anything  in  return 
but  toleration — a  pretty,  smiling,  polite 
toleration,  I  admit,  but  the  most  mad- 
dening thing  on  earth  for  a  man  to  bear, 
nevertheless — these  women  will  find  a 
fearful  account  against  them  when  the 
time  for  settling  such  things  comes! 

"  They  are  like  the  roses  that  grow 
among  the  weeds,"  he  went  on  fiercely; 
"the  poor,  homely  weeds,  that  shield 
and  protect  them,  and  enrich  the  earth 
about  them,  and  give  them  of  their  very 
best — the  best,  which  is  bad  enough, 
God  knows,  but  which  is  all  they  have, 
and  these  women  roses  accept  it  and 
thrive  and  grow  upon  it;  then  suddenly 
they  lift  their  pure,  proud  heads  above 


them,  and  gather  themselves  away  from 
contact  with  such  coarse  fiber  as  the 
weeds  are  made  of.  And  the  weeds  are 
stunted  and  die,  inch  by  inch;  but  they 
do  not  notice  it,  these  rarely  beautiful 
flowers  above  them.  Sometimes,  per- 
haps, a  stray  breeze  blows  their  faces 
down  for  a  brief  moment,  and  they  won- 
der in  a  far  off,  indifferent  way,  at  the 
dwarfed  and  broken  leafage  about 
them." 

Kober^  Hartwellton  leaned  out  of  his 
chair,  his  eyes  full  of  an  inexpressible 
bitterness. 

"  Or,  what  is  infinitely  worse  for  the 
weeds,"  said  he,  "  is  that  they  come  to 
know  after  a  while  that  the  rose  they 
have  worshiped  is  cankered  and  un- 
worthy; then  they  lose  faith  in  every 
flower  in  the  garden.  And  oh!  a  faith- 
less existence  is  a  terrible  thing." 

"  There  is  not  a  man  in  a  thousand 
who  can  withstand  the  tearing  down  of 
his  ideals.  Some  of  them  go  stumbling 
through  life  grasping  for  something  to 
lift  into  the  empty  niches.  The  others 
go  to  the  devil." 

"  Do  you  know,  Joseph,  I  sometimes 
wish  we  had  gone  to  the  devil?  " 

"  It  would  have  been  mucl^more  in- 
teresting during  the  process;  but  the 
final  achievement  of  our  destination 
might  not  have  been  equally  gratify- 
ing," dryly. 

"It  would  have  been  against  the 
teaching  of  our  mother  and  the  prompt- 
ings of  our  hearts,"  simply. 

"  Yes,  it  was  best  to  let  bad  enough 
alone." 

"I  hope  she  will  not  come  again," 
after  a  little  time  of  silence. 

"  It  would  be  better  if  she  did  not, 
much  better ;  but — ^she  is  very  like  Mar- 
garet," wistfully. 

"I  should  not  wish  to  see  her  nor 
be  reminded  of  her,"  Joseph  Hartwell- 
ton said  sternly,  and  he  went,  leaning 
on  his  cane,  up  into  the  shop. 

In  the  flood  of  light  about  the  door 
a  rose  lay,  where  it  had  fallen  from 
among  the  girl's  furs.  The  old  eyes 
saw  it,  and  the  old  body  bent  till  the 
half  palsied  fingers  could  touch  and 
clasp  it. 

"  Yes,  she  is  very  like  her — ^like  Mar- 
garet, whom  I  loved,"  the  old  voice  whis- 
pered quiveringly,  and  he  bent  his  head 
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until  his  lips  touched  the  hruised  white 

petals. 

*  «  *  « 

A  woman  came  out  the  wide  entrance 
of  the  Hotel  Belvador,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  inside  the  storm  doors,  look- 
ing up  and  down  the  husy  street;  she 
was  an  old  woman,  and  her  frail,  deli- 
cate face  had  the  look  of  a  runaway 
child  upon  it  as  she  peered  nervously 
out. 

It  was  nearing  the  close  of  ^  winter 
day,  and  the  snow  lay  heavily  in  the  in- 
terstices of  the  street.  She  trembled  a 
little  in  her  fur  wrappings,  and  the  vio- 
lets on  her  breast  shivered  at  the  breath 
of  the  wind  as  it  crept  in  through  the 
partially  opened  door. 

A  porter,  seeing  her  hesitating  there, 
came  out  to  her. 

"Has  your  carriage  been  detained, 
madam?  '^  he  asked.  "  If  you  will  just 
step  back  to  the  fire,  I  will  see  to  it  for 
you/' 

"I  have  not  called  a  carriage,"  said 
she. 

"  Then,  if  you  wish,  I  will  do  it  for 
you.'' 

"  I  do  not  wish  it,"  she  declared;  and, 
gathering  her  silken  skirts,  she  went 
boldly  out  into  the  storm. 

The  first  dash  of  it  took  her  breath, 
and  she  reeled  just  a  little,  clinging  to 
the  umbrella  she  carried,  cane-like,  to 
help  her  over  the  slippery  pavements. 

"  They  shall  not  stop  me,"  she  said 
reassuringly.  "  I  am  my  own  mistress. 
I  shall  go  where  I  please  and  as  I 
please." 

Her  progress  in  the  face  of  the  gale 
was  toilful,  but  she  kept  bravely  on, 
holding  her  head  well  up,  so  that  her 
eyes  might  keep  in  range  of  the  names 
on'the  signs  above  the  shop  doors. 

She  was  not  accustomed  to  walking 
out  alone,  for  they  kept  her  close  at 
home  during  such  weather  as  this,  and 
she  had  not  known  how  the  wind,  beat- 
ing in  her  face,  would  aggravate  the 
pain  at  her  lungs.  Her  eyes  swam  a  lit- 
tle because  of  the  great  snowflakes  danc- 
ing before  them,  and  her  feet  stung  with 
the  cold. 

Her  destination  seemed  very  far 
away,  yet  she  had  been  told  it  was  just 
around  the  corner.  Suddenly  a  name 
on  one  of  the  street  signs  stood  out 


from  all  the  others,  and  she  turned  the 
knob  of  the  wedged  in  shop  of  Hartwell- 
ton  Brothers. 

The  light  on  the  snow  had  blinded 
her,  and  she  stood  for  a  moment  trying 
to  see  about  her. 

"  Will  you  not  take  this  chair, 
madam?  You  are  fatigued,"  she  heard 
a  polite,  old  fashioned  voice  inquire  as 
the  younger  bookseller  stood  before  her. 

She  sank  into  the  proffered  chair,  her 
hand  pressed  hard  against  her  breast, 
where  the  pain  had  grown  into  a  sharp, 
stinging  thing  robbing  her  of  her 
breath. 

She  could  see  now,  and  she  looked 
with  pathetic  eagerness  from  one  stem, 
calm  face  to  the  other,  as  they  were 
turned  to  her  in  polite  attention: 

''Do  you  not  know  me?"  she  cried. 
'^I  am  Margaret  Dunwood." 

For  a  moment  they  only  stared  at  her 
speechlessly,  their  eyes  fixed  on  her  face ; 
then  Joseph  Hartwellton  broke  the  si- 
lence. 

"  We  are  very  happy  to  be  honored  by 
a  visit  from  Mrs.  Lennox,"  he  said 
stiffly,  as  he  bowed  low  to  her  over  a  pile 
of  unsorted  magazines. 

But  the  yoimger  bibliopolist  came 
towards  her,  stretching  out  his  hand. 
'*  Margaret  I  "  he  said  brokenly. 

'*It  is  Eobert,  is  it  not?"  she  ques- 
tioned tremulously.  "  You  have  grown 
so  much  alike." 

"  Yes,  it  is  Robert,''  still  holding  her 
hand. 

"  1  have  come  to  ask  you  to  forgive 
me.  I  am  going  to  die  soon,  you  see, 
and  I  could  not  go  happily  without  hear- 
ing you  say  you  had  pardoned  all^  my 
sins  against  you.  Will  you?  "  she  fal- 
tered, looking  appealingly  at  them. 

"I  did  not  know  you  cared  for  me 
sincerely  in  those  old  days,  so  long  ago. 
A  woman  seldom  realizes  the  depth  of 
a  man's  affection  for  her.  I  was  a  girl, 
with  only  a  girl's  conceptions.  I 
thought  your  wounds  were  merely  pride 
wounds;  that  after  your  pride  was  well 
your  hearts  would  be  well  likewise.  If  I 
had  known  that  you  had  suffered  so 
through  me  I  would  have  come  to  you 
years  ago  and  begged  you  to  let  some 
nobler  love  light  up  your  lives.  I  would 
have  shown  you  the  folly  of  grieving 
over  one  so  unworthy  as  I. 
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*'  But  I  did  not  know  until  Katherine, 
my  granddaughter,  told  me  of  her  visit 
here.  And  then  I  would  have  come  to 
you  on  my  knees,  if  there  had  been  no 
other  way,  to  beg  you  to  forgive  me. 

"  I  told  them  I  wanted  •  to  come  to 
^ew  York  to  see  Dr.  Barrington;  that  I 
wanted  to  live;  but  I  wanted  forgive- 
ness, that  I  might  not  fear  to  die.*' 

She  talked  rapidly,  too  rapidly  for 
her  strength,  and  she  began  to  cough, 
faintly  at  first,  then  more  violently,  till 
the  handkerchief  she  held  to  her  lips 
was  stained  with  blood. 

"  Margaret !  "  they  cried ;  and  the  love 
of  her  they  had  tried  through  all  the 
years  to  kill  was  in  their  cry. 

8he  smiled  up  at  them  faintly.  A 
\^y  came  into  the  shop  to  make  a  pur- 
chase ;  at  sight  of  them  he  turned,  and 
went  softly  out. 

"  Nature  puts  the  love  of  love  into 
sosfte  women's  hearts,  and  it  rules  them 
like  a  despot,"'  she  panted.  "  Men  call 
it'  vanity,  but  it  is  not  that;  it  is  merely 
tjie  love  of  being  loved;  but  it  plays  the 
sftddest  havoc  in  so  many  lives.  I  had 
not  begun  to  fight  it  when  I  met  and 


cursed  you  l>oth.  I  was  so  lonely  and 
so  hungry  for  aif ection — ^you  cannot  un- 
derstand, I  know;  but  I  meant  no  harm. 
I  thought  you  would  be  unscathed.  I 
could  forget  then,  and  I  believed  you 
could,"  sadly. 

"  But  I  have  been  punished,''  she  went 
on  quiveringly.  *^  It  is  not  wrong  to  tell 
it  now.  All  my  life  long  I  have  desired 
to  know  a  perfect  love;  my  last  days 
have  come,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  is 
not  mine.  I  have  lived  upon  the  ston- 
iest of  stones?' 

They  bent  iii  silence  beside  her. 

^*  In  a  little  while  I  shall  have  to  go," 
she  whispered  simply.  "  Must  I  go  un- 
f  orgiven  ?  " 

Joseph  Hartwellton  laid  his  hand  rev- 
erently over  hers. 

'^  We  forgive  you,  Margaret,  and  may 
He  forgive  us  for  having  presumed  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  you,"  he  said  sol- 
emnly. 

She  made  no  answer,  but  she  lifted 
her  face,  and  it  had  such  a  light  of 
peace  and  gladness  and  heart  rest  shin- 
ing upon  it  that  they  bowed  their  heads 
before  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  CLOCK  STRIKES  THREE. 

THE  knight  saw  the  glittering  weapon 
descex^ing^  and  closed  his  eye«. 
But  the  blade  never  reached  its  mark. 

For  as  it  was  curving  down  half  way 
towards  its  object,  a  snowy  arm  was  in- 
terposed in  its  path.  The  sharp  point 
buried  itself  deep  in  the  quivering  flesh, 
and  the  knight's  life  was  saved. 

He  was  conscious  of  an  indefinable 
presence,  heard  a  deep  drawn  sigh,  and 
opened  his  eyes  just  in  time  to  save  the 
Donna  Beatrice  from  falling  to  the  floor 
in  a  faint. 

At  the  same  instant  the  door  of  the     swered  the  knight  huskily.    *'  See  what 
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hut  fell  in  with  a  crash,  and  Martin 
dashed  through  it  into  the  room. 

"  Assassin !  Knave !  *'  he  cried,  hurl- 
ing himself  furiously  upon  Stephano. 

And  before  the  bewildered  spy  could 
recover  from  his  amazement,  he  was 
knocked  sprawling  and  senseless  to  the 
floor. 

Then  Martin  approached  Barnabas, 
who  was  down  on  one  knee,  supporting 
the  Donna  Beatrice  in  hi&  arms. 

"  Art  hurt,  captain,  dear?  '^  he  in- 
quired anxiously;  for  he  observed  that 
the  knight's  countenance  was  deadly 
pale. 

'*No,  but  this  sweet  lady  is,*'  an- 
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a  grievous  wound  she  has  received! 
She  interposed  to  save  my  life,  Martin,'^ 
he  added)  in  tones  tremulous  with 
emotion,  ^^  so  now  we  must  see  what  we 
can  do  to  save  hers.  Give  me  your 
kerchief  I  And  now  fetch  me  water! 
Be  quick,  man !     Quick !  " 

Martin  handed  over  his  kerchief,  and 
taking  a  stone  vessel  from  a  shelf,  ran 
out  of  the  hut  to  return  with  it  present- 
ly filled  with  water. 

When  the  knight  bad  applied  the  re- 
freshing element  to  the  girl's  temples 
she  hegan  to  revive.  She  moaned, 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  opened  her  eyes. 

Barnabas  bent  over  her  tenderly,  and 
spoke  in  a  voice  low  and  gentle: 

"  Take  heart,  sweet  lady,- '  he  said. 
"  You  tm^  in  the  hands  of  friends  who 
will  guard  and  protect  you  from  all 

And  he  bathed  her  temples  again  with 
a  touch  as  soft  as  a  woman's. 

After  a  minute  or  two  she  recovered 
sufficiently  to  sit  up  without  support, 
and  then  Barnabas  proceeded  to  wash 
and  dress  her  wound.  The  stiletto  had 
passed  entirely  through  the  fleshy  part 
of  her  right  forearm,  inflicting  a  pain- 
ful, but  not  a  dangerous  injur)'. 

'Twas  wonderful  to  behold  how 
gently  this  man  of  war  stanched  the  flow 
of  blood  and  bound  up  the  wound  with 
the  kerchief,  the  lady  meanwhile  re- 
garding him  with  looks  of  mingled  con- 
fidence and  gratitude. 

AVhen  he  had  finished  this  delicate 
task,  he  made  a  sling  for  her  wounded 
arm  with  a  strip  of  gauze  torn  from  her 
veil;  then,  helping  her  to  arise,  he  as- 
sisted her  to  the  door  of  the  hut.  There 
he  paused,  and  casting  a  look  back  on 
the  still  senseless  form  of  the  spy: 

"  Lie  quiet,  Stephano !  ^'  he  muttered. 
"  The  council  will  deal  with  your  case.*' 

Then  he  supported  the  girl  to  the 
landing  and  lifted  her  into  the  pavilion 
of  the  gondola,  while  Martin  took  his 
place  at  the  oar. 

They  had  lost  so  much  time  at  the  hut 
that  Barnabas  knew  it  was  im]K>ssible 
to  reach  the  felucca  within  the  allotted 
period.  Their  sole  hope,  therefore,  was 
that  Fra  Nieolino  had  set  sail  with  the 
vessel,  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  and  was 
far  on  his  way  to  meet  them. 

Reasoning  that  he  would  not  venture 


aiiiong  the  marshes,  on  account  of  the 
shoals  and  sand  bars,  the  knight 
directed  his  squire  to  return  along  the 
outskirts  of  the  Lagunea,  and  to  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  seaward  for  the  felucca. 

Martin  obeyed,  and  directing  the 
course  of  the  gondola  southward,  he  wm 
soon  passing  out  of  the  treacherous 
morasses  into  the  open  sea  beyond. 

The  moon  was  by  this  time  well  down 
in  the  west;  yet  it  was  shining  as 
brightly  as  ever,  and  they  could  see  the 
coast  line  ahead  for  many  miles.  Bar- 
nabas kept  his  gaze  fixed  anxiously  in 
the  direction  of  Venice,  with  the  hope 
of  discerning  an  approaching  sail;  but  in 
this  he  was  disappointed.  Minute  after 
minute  slipped  by;  yet  the  felucca  did 
not  appear. 

"  Well,  my  lady,"  he  said  at  last,  turn- 
ing to  the  Donna  Beatrice,  who  was  rest- 
ing on  the  cushions  beside  him,  ^^  it 
seems  that  we  have  escaped  one  peril 
only  to  run  into  another.  I  greatly  ^ear 
that  some  misfortune  has  befallen  the 
vessel  1  provided  for  our  flight.'' 

"  Would  it  not  be  well,  signor,  to  re^ 
turn  to  the  Lagunes,  and  hide  some- 
where for  the  present?'*  suggested  the 
girl.  ^ 

"  No,''  answered  Barnabas,  "  for  if  we 
miss  this  opportunity  of  escaping  from 
Venice,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  wouUl  be 
favored  with  another  chance.  In  fact, 
the  probabilities  are  that  we  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  authorities.'' 

"Anything  but  that,  signor!"  ex- 
claimed the  girl  in  frightened  tones. 

So  it  was  decided  that  they  should 
continue  on  their  present  course. 

In  the  mean  while  Martin  was  row- 
ing steadily,  and  the  gondola  made  fair 
progress.  For  the  next  ten  minutes  it 
proceeded  on  its  way  over  the  moonlit 
sea  in  silence.  Then,  on  a  sudden,  the 
Donna  Beatrice  leaned  forward  and 
peered  eagerly  out  over  the  water. 

"  Do  3'ou  see  anything?  "  asked  Bar- 
nabas. 

"Y'e8,"she  replied.  "I  see  a  sail 
gleaming  in  the  moonlight." 

Barnabas  looked  in  the  direction  of 
her  gaze,  and  saw  that  she  was  not  mis- 
taken. 

A  vessel  was  approaching  them. 

"  We  shall  soon  learn  our  fate  now, 
my  lady/'  he  said  coolly.     "  If  that  is 
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my  felucca,  we  will  prcBently  be  on  our 
way  to  safety.  But  if  it  should  chance 
to  be  a  galley  of  Venice,  our  hopes  of 
deliverance  are  at  an  end."  And  he 
added  gently,  "  In  the  latter  case,  I  can 
at  least  protect  you  with  my  life." 

She  wondered  how  he  could  be  so 
calm  in  the  face  of  such  danger,  and 
then  began  to  admire  him  for  his 
courage  and  resolution.  It  was.  no 
small  consolation,  at  a  time  like  this,  to 
know  that  she  had  such  a  doughty 
champion  to  take  her  part. 

The  vessel  drew  nearer. 

It  advanced  slowly  and  cautiously  to- 
wards them,  keeping  close  in  to  the 
Ijagunes,  until  at  last  the  hull  could  be 
distinguished  above  the  water.  Then 
it  was  that  Barnabas  regretted  his 
ignorance  of  nautical  affairs.  If  he  had 
possessed  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
ships,  he  could  now  have  determined 
whether  this  one  was  to  be  welcomed  or 
avoided..    As  it  was  he  could  not  tell. 

At  one  time  he  was  sure  it  was  his 
own  felucca;  at  another  he  was  just  as 
certain  that  it  was  a  Venetian  galley. 
He  did  not  know  what  course  to  pursue, 
until  the  vessel  arrived  within  hailing 
distance,  and  took  the  matter  out  of  his 
hands. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  "  cried  a  man  in 
its  bows  presently. 

Recognizing  the  voice  as  that  of  Fra 
Nicolino,  Barnabas  called  back: 

"  Those  whom  you  seek,  worthy  Car- 
melite." 

Immediately  the  vessel  luffed  up  into 
the  wind,  and  as  it  presented  its  side  to 
view,  the  knight  saw  that  it  was  indeed 
his  own  felucca.  At  this  he  cora- 
juanded  Martin  to  proceed  to  it  at  once, 
and  the  latter  obeyed. 

In  a  few  moments  the  gondola  drew 
alongside,  and  Barnabas  assisted  the 
Donna  Beatrice  over  the  gunwale.  Fra 
Nicolino  sprang  forward  joyously  to 
greet  her. 

"  May  God  be  praised! "  he  exclaimed 
fervently.  "  I  was  beginning  to  fear 
for  you,  my  dear  child." 

Then  he  turned  to  Barnabas. 

"  Captain,"  said  he,  ''  I  would  advise 
you  to  put  to  sea  without  an  instant's 
delay.  When  we  left  our  anchorage  to 
come  hither,  I  observed  several  galleys 
©f  war  making  their  way  out  of  the 


Grand  Canal  towards  us.  They  did  not 
give  chase,  it  is  true;  but  that  is  no 
evidence  that  our  movements  were  not 
descried.  In  fact,  I  imagine  they  let 
us  go  our  way  in  order  to  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  take  on  board  the  two  trai- 
tors who  were  to  accompany  you." 

"  It  is  not  unlikely,"  said  Barnabas. 

*'  On  the  contrary,  it  is  almost  a  cer- 
tainty," continued  the  Carmelite,  "  and 
we  can,  therefore,  take  it  for  granted 
that  we  are  being  watched  even  now. 
In  all  truth.  Captain  Barnabas,"  he 
added  impressively,  ''you  can  hardly 
hope  to  leave  Venice  without  being 
intercepted  or  pursued.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  your  felucca  is  fleeter 
than  the  Venetian  galleys  in  a  good 
wind,  such  as  we  have  now.  But  if  it 
abates  what  chance  will  you  have  to  out- 
strip vessels  that  are  provided  with 
oars?  None  whatever.  Therefore  do 
not  delay  your  departure  another  in- 
stant, or  you  may  rue  it." 

At  this  point  he  was  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  Martin,  who,  on  leaving  the 
gondola,  had  climbed  into  the  felucca'a 
rigging  to  scan  the  sea  in  the  direction 
of  the  city. 

"  Diavolo,  captain ! "  he  shouted 
down  in  frightened  tones.  "  A  fleet  is 
approaching.  It  is  coming  from  the 
Lido.  The  water  is  fairly  black  with 
ships." 

The  knight  and  the  Carmelite  ex- 
changed anxious  glances.  For  a  moment 
both  were  silent.  Then  Fra  Nicolino 
said  in  earnest  undertones: 

"  You  see  that  my  words  have  come 
true.  The  Venetian  galleys  are  ap- 
proaching. The  time  has  come  for  us 
to  part.  Addio,  Captain  Barnabas,  and 
may  God  bless  you!  " 

Saying  which  he  turned  and  bestowed 
a  parting  benediction  upon  the  Donna 
Beatrice;  then,  entering  the  knight's 
gondola,  he  cast  loose  from  the  felucca 
and  rowed  rapidly  away  towards  the 
marshes  of  the  Lagunes. 

Scarcely  had  he  departed  when  Bar- 
nabas mounted  into  the  rigging  beside 
Martin,  and  looked  eagerly  across  the 
misty  sea  towards  Venice. 

The  declining  moon  was  just  touching 
the  horizon,  casting  a  broad  belt  of  sil- 
very light  upon  the  water.  And  in  this 
belt  he  descried  a  number  of  ships  ad- 
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vancing  under  full  sail.  Moreover, 
their  progress  was  accompanied  by  a 
Hashing  and  glittering  that  indicated 
only  too  plainly  that  they  were  being 
urged  to  greater  speed  by  oars. 

While  Barnabas  was  gashing  spell- 
bound at  this  appalling  spectacle,  the 
breeze  bore  to  his  ears  a  faint,  booming 
sound. 

One — two — three. 

It  was  the  clock  of  St.  Mark's,  at 
Venice,  tolling  the  hour. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  SECRET  TRIBUKAL. 

Although  the  chief  governing  power 
of  the  Venetian  republic  was  lodged  in 
the  Council  of  Ten — the  Doge  being  but 
a  figurehead  to  the  State — there  was 
another  tribunal,  whose  authority  was 
even  greater. 

The  State  Inquisition,  as  it  was  called, 
consisted  of  three  inquisitors,  selected 
by  the  Ten  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
identity  was  unknown  even  to  the  Doge 
himself. 

These  magistrates  were  invested  with 
a  secret,  terrible,  and  almost  despotic 
power.  They  employed  innumerable 
spies  to  gather  information,  not  only  at 
foreign  courts,  but  in  the  palaces  of 
Venice  as  well. 

Their  agents  were  chosen  from  every 
walk  of  life,  and  penetrated  everywhere. 
They  invaded  the  privacy  of  the  Doge  as 
well  as  that  of  the  most  humble  citizen. 

This  system  of  espionage,  in  itself  ter- 
rifying, was  supplemented  by  a  code  of 
secret  laws  that  governed  the  acts  of  the 
tribunal.  Among  these  laws  were 
several  that  insidiously  recommended 
and  even  authorized  assassination. 

In  other  words,  when  a  foreign 
prince,  ambassador,  or  soldier,  or  a 
Venetian  senator  or  citizen,  interfered 
with  the  policy  of  the  state,  and  the  or- 
dinary means  of  bringing  him  to  terms 
failed,  then  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State 
Inquisitors  to  remove  him  secretly  by 
poison,  or  to  employ  a  bravo  to  assassin- 
ate him. 

Now,  besides  being  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Ten,  Signor  Anafesto  Pilano 
was  also  a  member  of  this  dread  secret 
tribunal. 


It  happened  that  on  the  night  of  his 
daughter *s  escape,  he  had  gone  early  to 
the  ducal  palace  to  confer  with  his  fel-- 
low  inquisitors  on  important  business  of 
state. 

The  apartment  in  which  their  confer- 
ences were  held  adjoined  a  room  fur- 
nished with  instruments  of  torture  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  confessions 
from  stubborn  prisoners.  It  was 
draped  in  black  and  was  similar  in  many 
respects  to  those  awful  chambers  of 
horror  in  which  the  magistrates  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  questioned  and  tor- 
tured their  victims. 

Pilano  entered  this  apartment  by  a 
secret  door.  He  was  masked.  His  con- 
freres in  the  tribunal  had  arrived  be- 
fore him,  and  were  sitting  at  a  long 
table,  consulting  earnestly  together. 
They  also  wore  masks. 

"  You  have  arrived  most  opportunely, 
signor,"  said  one  of  them,  as  Pilano  took 
a  seat  at  the  table. 

''  True,"  said  the  other,  adding,  «  We 
have  just  received  a  communication  of 
great  import  from  our  agent  in  Brescia, 
and  need  your  advice  on  the  subject." 

Pilano  became  interested  at  once. 

"  From  Brescia  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly. 
"  Pray  what  news  does  he  send  us  of 
Prince  Angelo  ?  " 

"It  appears,"  answered  the  first 
speaker,  "  that  the  prince  has  effected 
an  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Milan  for 
the  purpose  of  thwarting  the  claims  of 
Venice  to  the  principality  he  has 
usurped." 

"  Then  he  still  refuses  to  acknowledge 
our  sovereignty?  " 

"  So  it  seems,  signor;  else  why  should 
he  have  contracted  this  alliance?  But 
here  is  our  agent's  letter.  Read  it  and 
judge  for  yourself!" 

While  speaking  he  handed  Pilano  the 
communication  that  had  been  sent  them 
by  their  spy  at  Prince  Angel  o's  court. 

Pilano  spread  it  open  upon  the  table, 
and  read  the  following: 

Most  Honorable  Mastbrs: 

Brescia  has  entered  into  a  defensive  alliance  with 
Milan,  hoping  thus  lo  maintain  his  independeice. 
In  the  treaty  it  is  stipulated  that  in  consideration 
of  an  annual  tribute  paid  by  Prince  Angelo  to  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  the  duke  wiU  afford  Brescia  hiS' 
powerful  protection  against  the  machinatioBS  of 
ambitious  enemies.  The  agreement  is  supposed  to^ 
be  a  secret.    That  the  Prince  of  Brescia  has  some' 
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4tep  laid  deslgiu  against  oar  republic  is  appareat; 
for  recently  he  despatched  one  fiamabiMy  aa 
English  eendcUiert,  to  our  fair  city,  in  the  guise  of 
a  ^veler  of  wealth. 

When  he  had  finiBhed  readings  Pilano 
Blowly  folded  the  letter  into  its  original 
shape,  and  laid  it  aside.  Then  he 
turned  to  his  colleagues,  and  remarked 
with  an  air  of  satisfaction : 

**  So  the  mystery  surrounding  this 
Barnabas  is  solved  at  last.  I  always  be- 
lieved that  he  was  a  foreign  spy,  but 
could  ascertain  nothing  definite  con- 
cerning him.  The  agents  we  intro- 
duced into  his  household  have  been 
sadly  at  fault.  In  fact,  they  have  not  re- 
ported to  us  in  several  days.  However, 
now  that  we  know  he  serves  the  Prince 
of  Brescia,  our  end  is  gained.*' 

"  But  what  do  you  think  of  this  alli- 
ance, signor?'*  asked  the  colleague  at 
his  right. 

"  That  it  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  republic,^'  answered 
Pilano.  "  Indeed,  it  calls  for  extreme 
measures  on  our  part.*' 

"  Would  you  advise  sending  a  formal 
protest  to  Prince  Angelo?**  inquired 
the  inquisitor  at  his  left. 

Pilano  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
answered  wearily: 

"  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time.** 

"  Then,  what  would  you  propose  ?  ** 

"  Extreme  measures,  as  1  have  said.** 

"  By  which  you  mean  ?  ** 

"  Prince  Angelo*8  removal,**  replied 
Pilano  sternly. 

After  giving  the  question  due  consid- 
eration, his  colleagues  acquiesced  in  this 
advice. 

Then  Pilano  picked  up  a  gavel,  and 
rapped  with  it  thrice  upon  the  table. 

A  secretary  came  out  of  the  adjoining 
room  and  stood  before  him. 

Pilano  scrutinized  him  keenly 
through  the  eyeholes  of  his  mask,  and 
asked : 

"  Is  Antonio,  the  bravo,  in  the 
palace  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  my  lord,**  replied  the  secretary. 

''  Then  bring  him  hither.** 

While  the  secretary  was  gone  on  this 
errand,  the  three  inquisitors  returned  to 
the  discussion  of  Barnabas.  It  was 
agreed  that,  as  he  was  an  agent  of  Prince 
Angelo,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  permit 
him  further  freedom  in  which  to  carry 
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out  his  designs.  It  was  determined, 
therefore,  to  have  him  arrested  early  on 
the  following  morning. 

Scarcely  had  this  decision  been  made 
when  the  secretary  reentered  the  apart- 
ment with  the  bravo. 

A  more  desperate  looking  ruffian  than 
Antonio  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
Tall  and  muscular,  he  walked  with  the 
stealthy  tread  of  a  cat.  His  eyes,  bright 
as  beads,  peered  out  from  beneath  black, 
shaggy  eyebrows.  His  nose  was  hooked, 
his  cheek  bones  high,  and  his  mouth 
broad,  thin,  and  sinister  in  expression. 

Advancing  to  the  table  with  an  audac- 
ity that  even  a  studiously  affected  air  of 
humility  and  reverence  could  not  dis- 
guise, he  bowed  low  to  the  inquisitors 
and  asked : 

"  What  service  can  I  render  your 
lordships?  ** 

*^  Antonio,**  said  Pilano  solemnly, 
"  do  you  know  the  road  to  B.rescia  ?  ** 

*^  Yes,  eccellenza" 

**  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  make 
a  journey  thither? ** 

Signor,  about  five  days.** 
Then  attend  to  what  I  say :     Prince 
Angelo  of  Brescia  has  become  obnoxious 
to  the  republic,  and  policy  demands  his 
removal.     Do  you  understand  ?  ** 

"  Perfectly,  my  lord.** 

"  Then,  further  instructions  will  be 
unnecessary,**  said  Pilano,  adding, 
"  When  will  you  be  ready  to  start  for 
Brescia?** 

"  Whenever  you  command  me,  eccel- 
lenza.^' 

"  Very  well,  then,  let  it  be  at  once. 
Our  secretary  will  provide  you  with 
funds  for  the  journey,  and  the  rest  I  will 
leave  to  your  own  discretion.** 

With  these  words  he  dismissed 
Antonio  and  the  secretary  from  the 
apartment,  and  joined  his  colleagues  in 
the  consideration  of  other  affairs. 

Several  hours  passed  by.  It  was 
ncaring  midnight,  and  they  were  about 
to  depart  from  the  palace,  when  Pilano 
suggested : 

"  Before  we  separate,  signors,  let  us 
hear  what  the  Lion*s  Mouths  may  have 
to  say.** 

This  proposition  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  others,  the  secretary  was 
again  summoned  and  instructed  to 
bring  that  day*8  batch  of  communica- 
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tions  from  the  stone  receptacles.  He 
returned  with  a  score  of  letters,  which 
he  deposited  upon  the  table. 

When  he  had  retired  the  inquisitors 
set  to  work  upon  the  batch. 

A  majority  of  the  letters  were  of  the 
usual  trivial  character — accusations 
against  individuals  prompted  by  per- 
sonal spite,  malicious  insinuations,  and 
mysterious  hints  of  imaginary  treasons, 
plots,  and  conspiracies.  These  the  in- 
quisitors glanced  at  casually  with  prac- 
tised eye,  and  cast  aside  as  not  worthy  of 
serious  consideration. 

There  was  one,  however,  which  de- 
manded their  gravest  attention. 

It  was  written  in  a  fine,  scholarly 
hand,  and  addressed  to  the  Council  of 
Ten.  The  warning  it  contained  was  of 
a  startling  character. 

It  informed  the  Council  that  a  certain 
fast  sailing  felucca  would  leave  Venice 
before  daybreak,  having  on  board  two 
agents  of  the  state  who  had  turned 
traitors.  It  stated  further  that  an 
honest  fisherman  of  the  Lagunes,  Carlo 
by  name,  could  be  found  in  front  of  the 
ducal  palace,  between  the  hours  of  two 
and  three  in  the  morning,  to  conduct 
the  galleys  of  Venice  to  the  anchorage 
of  the  felucca  and  deliver  the  traitors 
into  the  hands  of  the  authorities. 

"A  serious  matter  this!"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  inquisitors  thoughtfully. 

"  It  hints  at  a  conspiracy,"  said 
another. 

And  they  both  looked  inquiringly  at 
Pilano. 

"Signors,"  said  the  latter  impres- 
sively, '^  this  document  bears  the  impress 
of  truth.  Consequently  it  calls  for 
prompt  and  effectual  action.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  the  Council  of  Ten  are  in 
session,  and  that  I  am  expected  to  at- 
tend the  meeting;  for  it  will  afford  me 
an  opportunity  to  bring  this  communi- 
cation to  their  notice." 

With  these  words  he  took  the  letter 
from  the  table  and  quietly  withdrew. 

In  a  closet  near  by  he  laid  aside  his 
mask  and  donned  his  senatorial  robes. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  the  coimcil 
chamber. 

His  appearance  in  this  tribunal  was 
the  signal  for  an  extraordinary  demon- 
stration. The  grave  senators  threw  up 
their  hands>  regarded  him  with  pitying 


looks,  and  broke  out  into,  exclamations 
of  sympathy;  while  old  Chriatoforo 
Donato  arose  slowly  from  his  seat,  and 
tottered  forward  with  outstretched  arms 
to  meet  him. 

"  Alas,  Anafesto !  Alas,  my  friend !  " 
he  cried.  "  Your  little  pet  dove  ha§ 
fallen  a  prey  to  falcons," 

Pilano  turned  pale  and  trembled. 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked. 

*^  That  the  Donna  Beatrice  has  been 
stolen  from  your  palace." 

Then, .in  a  voice  half  choked  with 
sobs,  he  explained  how  she  had  disap- 
peared during  his  absence,  and  how  his 
servants  had  sent  to  the  council 
chamber  to  inform  him  of  the  mysteri- 
ous affair. 

Pilano  listened  in  silence,  and,  when 
the  other  had  finished,  asked : 

"  Christoforo,  do  you  remember  what 
happened  last  night  ?  " 

Donato  stared  at  him  blankly. 

"I  refer,"  went  on  Pilano,  '*  to  the 
exploit  of  the  supposed  English  traveler 
who  entered  my  palace  in  the  disguise  of 
a  Carmelite  monk.  Y'ou  will  remember 
that  I  recognized  him  as  the  condottiere 
Barnabas,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  his  mysterious  visit.  But  I  think  I 
know  what  brought  him  to  my  palace 
now.  He  came  there  to  concert  a  plot 
for  the  kidnaping  of  my  daughter, 
probably  to  extort  a  ransom  for  her  safe 
return.  In  fact,  I  have  excellent  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  he  has  her  on 
board  a  felucca,  and  intends  to  escape 
from  Venice  with  her  before  sunrise." 

With  these  words  he  turned  from 
Donato,  and  presented  the  mysterious 
letter  to  the  Council. 

Between  the  hours  of  two  and  three 
in  the  morning,  a  squadron  of  galleys 
might  have  been  seen  proceeding  elowly 
along  the  Grand  Canal  towards  the 
Lido.  In  the  bows  of  the  foreinost 
vessel  stood  Signer  Anafesto  Pilano, 
commanding  the  formidable  armada, 
and  at  his  side  was  Carlo,  the  fisherman, 
directing  its  course. 


CHAPTER  XX, 


THE  CHASE  BEGINS. 


On  seeing  the  squadron  approaching, 
Barnabas  hurried  down  from  the  rig- 
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ging  and  ordered  his  skipper  to  get  the 
felucca  under  way  at  once. 

The  latter  obeyed. 

The  flapping  sails  were  hauled  up  to 
the  wind,  the  tiller  was  manned^  and  the 
vessel  began  to  creep  slowly  out  to  sea. 
Little  by  little  she  increased  her  -speedy 
until  the  water  parted  in  jets  of  fine 
spray  from  her  bows,  and  the  billows 
broke  over  the  gunwales.  In  less  than 
two  minutes  from  the  time  she  started 
on  her  flight  she  was  bounding  over  the 
waves  at  the  limit  of  her  capacity. 

Barnabas  looked  again  towards  his 
pursuers. 

It  was  evident  that  they  had  seen  the 
felucca  start  seaward;  for  the  galleys 
had  changed  their  course,  and  with 
bellying  sails  and  flashing  oars,  were 
steering  in  the  same  direction. 

Barnabas  turned  to  the  skipper. 

"  Captain/'  said  he,  "  I  am  placed  in 
an  unfortunate  position.  My  destina- 
tion lies  to  the  west  of  Venice,  and  here 
we  are  to  the  east  of  the  city  with  the 
Venetian  galleys  behind  us.  What  are 
we  to  do  ?  " 

"  Sail  round  them,"  was  the  calm 
reply. 

"But  can  we?" 

"  Providing  the  wind  holds  out,  yes." 

"  But  if  it  fails?  " 

"  Then  the  galleys  will  overtake  us. 
They  have  oars." 

This  answer  filled  the  heart  of  the 
knight  with  dismay. 

What  if  the  wind  should  fail  ? 

He  had  often  heard  it  said  that  the 
wind  went  down  with  the  moon,  and  he 
now  looked  anxiously  towards  the 
horizon,  where  the  satellite  was  just 
dropping  into  the  sea. 

Would  its  disappearance  be  followed 
by  a  calm  ? 

While  his  thoughts  were  busy  with 
these  questions,  the  Donna  Beatrice 
drew  near  and  accosted  him. 

"  Signer,"  said  she,  "  you  seem 
anxious.     Is  our  peril,  then,  so  great  ?  " 

"  My  lady,"  he  replied  very  gently,  **  I 
hope  that  all  will  go  well.  I  have  done 
everything  in  my  power  to  aid  you. 
You  must  now  place  your  trust  in  God." 

"Yes,  you  have  done  everything  in 
your  power,"  she  repeated ;  "  for  you 
saved  ray  life  at  the  risk  of  your  own." 
And  she  added  in  tones  that  thrilled 


him,  "  Signer,  you  have  been  brave,  you 
have  been  kind,  and  I  am  very  grateful." 

The  knight  was  far  too  generous  to 
allow  her  to  retain  what  he  considered  a 
false  idea  of  his  services.  If  he  had 
rescued  her  from  Stephano's  violence, 
she  had  certainly  saved  him  from  his 
stiletto.  Therefore,  if  there  were  any 
debt  of  gratitude  between  them,  it  was 
on  his  side. 

"  Do  not  speak  of  being  grateful  to 
me,  my  lady,"  he  cried  impulsively. 
"  It  is  rather  I  who  should  express  my 
gratitude  to  you.  Indeed,  the  very 
sight  of  your  poor,  wounded  arm  covers 
me  with  confusion ;  for  it  reminds  me  of 
how  heroically  you  saved  me  from  the 
assassin's  knife." 

"  It  is  evident,  Captain  Barnabas," 
said  the  girl  ingenuously,  "  that  you  are 
a  true  knight,  and  I  thank  Prince 
Angelo  for  having  sent  me  such  a  deliv- 
erer." 

At  the  mention  of  Angelo's  name, 
Barnabas  experienced  a  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  the  heart;  but  he  quickly  re- 
pressed the  jealous  pang,  and  answered 
tremulously : 

"  Thank  you  for  those  kind  words, 
sweet  lady!  They  mean  more  to  me 
than  you  will  ever  know.  I  am  but  a 
wandering  soldier  of  fortune,  an  un- 
couth man  of  the  sword,  rough,  unlet- 
tered, and  unskilled  in  gentle  ways; 
nevertheless,  I  will  try  to  prove  worthy 
of  your  good  opinion." 

At  this  juncture  the  skipper  ap- 
proached Barnabas. 

"  Signer,"  he  said,  "  with  your  per- 
mission I  will  now  change  our  course. 
We  have  maneuvered  well ;  the  breeze  is 
freshening,  and  I  think  we  can  get  to 
the  westward  of  the  galleys  without  in- 
terference. Shall  I  make  the  at- 
tempt ?  " 

"  If  there  is  prospect  of  success," 
said  Barnabas,  "  yes." 

"  It  will  be  close  work,"  rejoined  the 
skipper;  "but  I  think  we  can  get  past 
them." 

And  he  hurried  away  to  prepare  the 
felucca  for  the  trial. 

The  knight  turned  to  the  Donna 
Beatrice. 

"You  need  rest,  my  lady,"  he  said. 
"  Let  me  conduct  you  to  the  cabin, 
where  you  can  lie  down  and  slumber." 
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But  at  this  she  protested,  saying : 

"  No,  signor,  I  would  prefer  being 
here." 

So  Barnabas  brought  up  cushions  and 
arranged  them  in  the  stern,  and  wlien 
she  had  nestled  herself  among  them,  he 
sat  down  beside  her. 

Meanwhile  the  felucca  had  swerved 
round  in  its  course,  and  was  running  to 
the  westward  with  marvelous  speed. 
As  the  wind  was  now  abeam,  tiie  vessel 
keeled  far  over  on  her  side,  her  masts 
aslant  and  bending  to  the  stress  of 
canvas  like  reeds. 

Faster  and  faster  she  dashed  through 
the  water,  leaving  a  trail  of  eddying 
foam  behind  her. 

As  they  approached  the  Venetian 
fleet,  the  anxiety  of  every  one  on  board 
became  intense. 

The  skipper  stood  in  the  bows,  issuing 
orders  and  keeping  a  sharp  watch  upon 
the  galleys.  His  face  was  pale  with  ap- 
prehension; for  he  knew  that  capture 
meant  for  him  an  ignominious  death. 
He  had  undertaken  the  voyage  because 
of  the  large  sum  Barnabas  had  offered 
him,  and  without  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  perils  it  involved. 

And  now  he  would  have  betrayed  the 
knight  had  he  dared.  But  he  realized 
that  Barnabas  and  his  followers  were 
watching  his  every  movement,  and  that, 
at  the  least  indication  of  treachery,  they 
would  slay  him. 

So  he  wisely  made  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, and  brought  all  his  nautical  skill 
into  play  in  the  knight's  service. 

The  three  sailors  who  composed  the 
crew  were  equally  intent  upon  escaping ; 
for,  in  the  event  of  capture,  they  were 
aware  that  the  best  they  could  expect 
was  to  be  hanged  as  pirates.  Therefore, 
the  man  at  the  helm  directed  the  vessel's 
course  with  rare  skill  and  precision,  and 
those  managing  the  sails  obeyed  every 
instruction  of  their  captain  with 
celerity. 

Having  nothing  to  do,  the  knight's 
comrades  hung  over  the  gunwales  in 
silence,  their  hearts  beating  wildly  with 
excitement  as  the  felucca  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  hostile  squadron; 
while  Barnabas,  realizing  that  life  or 
death  was  involved  in  the  issue'  of  the 
desperate  race,  found  it  difficult  to 
maintain  that  calm  exterior  which  con- 


sideration for  the  trembling  girl  at  his 
side  demanded. 

The  felucca  had  not  followed  her  new 
course  long  before  the  Venetian  galleys 
changed  theirs  likewise,  and  put  out  to 
intercept  her. 

The  pursuers  and  the  pursued  were 
now  running  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  both  being  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  point  where  their 
paths  would  intersect. 

All  things  being  equal,  the  felucca 
could  easily  have  reached  this  point 
ahead  of  the  clumsier  galleys,  and  have 
passed  on  to  safety  beyond  it.  But  the 
conditions  were  not  equal;  for,  besides 
having  the  wind  abaft,  the  galleys  were 
provided  with  oars,  which  more  than 
made  up  for  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  felucca  in  speed. 

The  nearer  they  approached  each 
other  the  more  obvious  this  became. 

At  first  Barnabas  was  unwilling  to 
admit  it;  but  gradually  it  was  forced 
upon  his  perceptions  that  the  galleys 
were  gaining  in  the  race.  There  could 
be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  they  were 
outsailing  the  felucca,  and  would  suc- 
ceed in  their  attempt  to  intercept  her. 

The  situation  was  becoming  desper- 
ate.    What  was  to  be  done  ? 

The  problem  was  solved  by  the 
skipper. 

From  his  post  in  the  felucca's  bows  he 
had  watched  every  phase  of  the  contest, 
eager  to  grasp  at  any  circumstance  that 
might  give  him  an  advantage.  And 
now  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
still  outstrip  the  galleys  by  turning  to 
the  south  and  sailing  before  the  wind. 

The  maneuver  was  immediately  exe- 
cuted. 

The  felucca  swung  slowly  round,  and 
started  wing  and  wing  towards  the 
south.  This  brought  her  upon  a  level 
keel  and  enabled  her  to  ride  the  waves, 
instead  of  plunging  through  them  as 
before. 

And  now  that  she  was  on  more  equal 
terms  with  the  galleys,  she  began  grad- 
ually to  draw  away  from  them.  She  did 
not  seem  to  be  sailing  fast ;  but  she  was 
literally  flying.  With  her  two  great 
sails  extended  to  the  right  and  left  like 
wings,  she  skimmed  over  the  billows 
with  the  speed  of  an  aquatiq  bird. 

Meanwhile  the  moon  had  set.     The 
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sea  was  enveloped  in  darkness,  and  Bar- 
nabas began  to  hope  that  the  Venetians 
would  lose  sight  of  them  in  the  gloom. 
This  hope  grew  stronger  with  the  lapse 
of  every  minute;  for  he  observed  that 
the  galleys  were  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  shadowy  and  indistinct. 

On  a  sudden  there  flashed  upon  his 
sight  a  red  tongue  of  flame,  followed  al- 
most immediately  by  a  deafening  roar. 

The  foremost  galley  had  opened  fire 
upon  them  with  a  culverin  stationed  in 
her  bows. 

Then,  as  a  great  stone  projectile  came 
skipping  over  the  water,  not  twenty 
yards  to  starboard,  the  Donna  Beatrice 
uttered  a  little  cry  of  terror. 

"  Fear  not,  my  lady !  "  said  Barnabas 
reassuringly.  "  'Tis  only  one  of  those 
newfangled  engines  of  war  called  can- 
non.*' 

But  even  while  he  was  speaking,  there 
came  another  flash,  another  roar,  and 
almost  simultaneously  a  second  missile 
passed  whistling  above  their  heads. 

The  skipper  hurried  aft,  and  again  ap- 
proached Barnabas. 

"  Signor,"  said  he,  "  we  have  gained 
considerably  on  this  run.  I  believe  that 
now  we  could  pass  to  the  westward 
without  interference.** 

"  But  why  not  keep  our  present 
course  ?  "  asked  Barnabas. 

"  Because  it  is  dangerous  to  do  so, 
ecceUenza.  By  sailing  before  the  wind, 
we  keep  within  range  of  the  cannon  of 
our  pursuers.'*' 

"  And  if  we  veer  to  the  west  ?  " 

^'  Ah,  then  it  will  be  different.  We 
will  be  crossing  their  fire,  and  they  will 
find  it  diflficult  to  hit  us." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Barnabas,  "  you 
may  make  the  attempt." 

Again  the  felucca  put  about  and 
started  towards  the  west,  and  again  her 
pursuers  endeavored  to  intercept  her. 

And  now  began  a  desperate  struggle. 

From  one  direction  came  the  felucca, 
shooting  through  the  water  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  quarrel  from  a  crossbow; 
from  the  other,  the  Venetian  galleys, 
urged  on  by  sails  and  oars. 

Pale  and  determined,  Barnabas  rose 
to  his  feet,  and  encouraged  the  sailors  to 
exercise  their  utmost  skill  in  seaman- 
ship. Above  his  voice  could  be  heard 
that  of  the  skipper,  shouting : 


"  Steady,  men !     Steady !  " 

And  all  the  while  the  felucca  was  ap- 
proaching closer  and  closer  to  the  gal- 
leys. 

One  minute — two  minutes — three 
minutes. 

Then  the  little  craft  flew  swiftly 
athwart  their  bows. 

The  <julverins  vomited  fire  and 
roared.  The  water  all  about  was 
churned  into  foam  and  spray  by  stone 
missiles;  yet  the  felucca  passed. on  un- 
harmed. 

After  this  it  was  a  stern  chase. 

For  a  while  the  felucca  gained  stead- 
ily upon  her  pursuers.  It  seemed  likely 
that  she  would  escape  them  after  all. 
So  at  least  thought  Barnabas;  for  he 
resumed  his  seat  beside  the  Donna 
Beatrice,  and  endeavored  to  allay  her 
fears  with  words  of  hope. 

But,  although  the  galleys  were  falling 
farther  and  farther  behind  in  the  race, 
they  did  not  give  up  the  pursuit.  For 
mile  after  mile  they  chased  the  felucca 
over  the  sea,  hurling  projectiles  at  her 
from  their  culverins,  yet  never  once 
striking  their  target. 

'^  Poor  marksmanship,"  thought  Bar- 
nabas. 

But  he  was  mistaken. 

Signer  Pilano,  in  his  capacity  as 
admiral  of  the  squadron,  had  directed 
the  gunners  to  shoot  close  to  the  felucca, 
but  on  no  account  to  hit  her,  as  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  his  only  daughter 
was  on  board  the  little  craft.  He 
imagined  that  the  roar  of  his  culverins 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  her  kidnapers  and 
bring  them  to  terms. 

Now,  however,  that  they  were  escap- 
ing with  her,  he  gave  other  orders,  and 
commanded  his  gunners  to  cripple  the 
felucca  at  the  risk  of  sinking  her. 

"  Well  aimed !  "  cried  Barnabas,  as^a 
large  stone  struck  a  wave  close  to  tlie 
stern  and  deluged  him  with  spray . 

A  moment  afterwards  another  stone 
struck  nearer  still,  and,  turning  to  the 
Donna  Beatrice,  he  said  solicitously : 

"  This  is  no  place  for  you,  my  lady.  I 
implore  you  to  retire  to  the  cabin." 

He  was  helping  her  down  the  narrow 
steps  leading  into  the  rude  deckhouse,  so 
designated,  when  he  was  startled  by  a 
loud  report  overhead. 
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He  looked  up,  and  saw  to  his  dismay 
that  a  projectile  had  torn  its  way 
through  one  of  the  sails,  releasing  the 
•imprisoned  wind  with  a  sharp  explosion. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  skipper's  DEVICE. 

As  he  gazed  upon  the  swaying  spars, 
sagging  ropes,  and  fluttering  canvas, 
Barnabas  realized  that  a  serious  calam* 
ity  had  overtaken  the  felucca. 

One  of  its  two  great  sails  had  been 
rendered  useless. 

Fortunately  the  projectile  had  been 
fired  from  a  galley  a  little  to  one  side  of 
the  direct  line  of  the  chase,  and  so  had 
struck  its  mark  obliquely.  Otherwise 
it  would  have  ripped  its  way  through 
both  sails,  and  the  race  would  have  been 
over. 

Leaving  the  Donna  Beatrice  in  the 
ciibin,  the  knight  sought  out  the  skip- 
per. He  found  him  standing  amidships, 
looking  up  in  a  kind  of  stupor  at  the  in- 
jured sail. 

"  What's  to  be  done?"  asked  Barna- 
bas. 

•*  If  they  can  shoot  like  that,"  was 
the  tremulous  reply,  "  nothing." 

"  But  we  must  do  something,"  urged 
the  knight.  *^  So  long  as  we  have  a 
plank  under  our  feet,  we  must  not  give 
up." 

"  True,"  cried  the  skipper,  arousing 
himself  from  his  apathy.  "  Surrender 
means  death.    We  must  act." 

And,  turning  from  Barn«abas,  he  be- 
gan giving  directions  to  his  men. 

In  obedience  to  his  commands,  two 
sailors  climbed  the  slender  mast  with 
an  extra  sail,  and  endeavored  to  throw 
it  out  over  the  hole  in  the  injured  can- 
vas. The  first  and  second  attempts  re- 
sulted in  failure ;  but,  on  the  third  trial, 
they  succeeded  in  covering  the  aperture. 

For  a  few  moments  the  great  sail 
stopped  flapping  and  bulged  to  the  wind. 
The  spars  swung  out,  the  ropes  ran  taut, 
and  the  vessel  keeled  farther  over  on 
her  side.  Then  there  was  a  tearing 
sound,  as  the  patch  was  blown  clear 
through  the  opening,  and  the  sail 
flapped  as  idly  as  before. 

Barnabas  groaned. 

"  Can  nothing  be  done?  "  he  asked  of 


the  skipper.    *'  Is  there  not  some  other 
way  of  mending  the  canvas?  " 

"  Signor,  there  is  no  other,  way." 

And  the  skipper  looked  into  his  face 
despairingly. 

In  the  mean  time  the  galleys  were 
gradually  lessening  the  distance  be- 
tween them  and  the  crippled  felucca. 
But  as  the  exertions  of  the  chase  had 
greatly  exhausted  the  rowers,  they  did 
not  come  up  as  quickly  as  might  have 
been  expected. 

In  the  run  to  westward  the  vessels 
had  passed  outside  the  harbor  of  Venice. 
They  were  now  approaching  the  Isle 
Diavolo.  Day  was  beginning  to  dawn, 
and  the  coast  of  Italy  beyond  the  lia- 
gunes  was  plainly  discernible. 

Barnabas  looked  longingly  towards 
the  land,  and  then  back  at  the  Venetian 
galleys.  The  land  was  about  five  miles 
distant ;  the  galleys  not  half  a  mile  away. 

He  turned  again  to  the  skipper. 

"  How  far  can  we  run,"  said  he,  "  be- 
fore the  galleys  overtake  us?  " 

The  skipper  answered : 

'*  They  will  overhaul  us  within  the 
next  three  miles." 

"  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  keep 
ahead  of  them  for  two  miles  further?  " 

"  No,  eccellenza.    Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

'*  Because,"  said  Barnabas,  "  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that,  if  we  could  manage 
to  reach  the  coast  before  them,  we  might 
still  escape." 

"  Do  you  mean  by  running  the  felucca 
ashore,  and  taking  to  dry  land?  " 

"  Yes." 

The  skipper  fell  to  pondering.  Then, 
in  accents  resolute  and  hopeful : 

"  Signor,"  said  he,  "  I  think  it  can  be 
done." 

And  he  explained  to  Barnabas  just 
how  it  was  possible  to  put  the  project  in 
execution. 

He  called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  yet  clear  of  the  La- 
gunes.  Since  they  had  turned  west, 
they  had  gradually  worked  in  towards 
them,  so  that  now  their  marshes  and 
shallows  were  not  more  than  two  miles 
off  to  windward. 

"  If  we  could  once  reach  them,"  he 
added,  "  I  would  defy  the  entire  Vene- 
tian navy  to  catch  us." 

Explain  yourself,"  said  Barnabas. 
Well,  you  see,  signor,"  returned  the 
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fikipper^  '^  I  am  familiar  with  every  shoal 
and  channel  of  the  Lagunes.  And  I 
know  of  one  winding  channel  by  which 
we  coLuld  run  close  in  to  the  naainland/^ 

''  But  could  not  the  galleys  follow,  us 
thither  ?  " 

"They  might  attempt  it,  but  they, 
would  surely  come  to  grief.     There  is 
not  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float 
vessels  of  their,  size,  even  if  they  were, 
provided  with  pilots  to  keep  them  off 
the  shoals." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Barnabas,  "  let 
us  make  for  the  Lagunes  at  once."  . 

Accordingly,  the  skipper  issued  orders 
to  his  men,  and  when  the  felucca,  had 
changed  her  course  and  was  tacking  to 
windward,  he  went  aft  and  took  charge 
of  the  helm  in  person. 

Fortunately  the  commander  of  the 
hostile  squadron  had  directed  his  gun- 
ners to  cease  firing.  Having  crippled 
the  felucca,  he  believed  that  she  must 
now  inevitably  fall  into  his  hands. 
When  she  turned  towards  the  Lagunes, 
therefore,  he  imagined  the  maneuver 
to  be  a  sure  indication  that  the  fugitives 
had  abandoned  all  hope  of  escaping  him, 
and  were  making  for  the  marshes  in 
despair.  So  he  contented  himself  with 
heading  his  galleys  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

In  beating  to  windward  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  the  felucca  was  ter- 
ribly handicapped  by  the  injury  she  had 
received.  For,  with  only  the  foresail 
intact,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  her 
close  hauled  to  the  wind. 

The  galleys  now  gained  rapidly. 

Before  a  mile  had  beeij  passed  they 
had  covered  more  than  half  the  distance 
intervening  between  them  and  the  fugi- 
tives, and  it  was  certain  that  they  would 
overtake  the  latter  long  before  they 
could  reach  the  Lagunes. 

Realizing  this,  Barnabas  called  his 
followers  together,  and  addressed  them 
in  these  words: 

"  My  men,  the  end  is  not  far  off.  Fate 
is  against  us.  Escape  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible. We  have,  then,  but  two  alterna- 
tives to  choose  betweeur— a  quick  and. 
honorable  death  in  the  cause  of  a  noble 
lady,  or  one  that  is  slow  and  ignomini- 
ous in  the  dungeons  of  Venice.  For  my 
part,  I  choose  the  former.  Which  is 
your  .choice?" 


"To  die  with  you,  captain  dear!" 
cried  Martin.  ,      .  . 

"Aye,.we?ll  die  with  our  captain!" 
chimed  in,  his  comrades.  .  .     .  t.  . . , 

"  Very  well,"  said  Barnabas,  "  then 
look  to  your  arms,  and  take  your  stand 
at  the  cabin  door." 

With  these  words  he  turned  from 
them,  and  entered  the  cabin  to  prepare 
the  Donna  Beatrice  for  her  fate. 

She  was  sitting  on  a.  bench,  her 
wounded  arm  resting  upon  a  rude  tftble. 
There  waa  an  expression  of  pain  on  her 
face,,  tempered  with  resignation.  How 
beautiful  she  was,  and  how  helpless ! 

Barnabas  tbok  a  seat  by  her  side  and 
said  very  gravely : 

"  You  will  soon  have  need  of  all  your 
courage,  my  lady." 

She  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  and  re- 
mained silent. 

"I  have  done  all  that  I  could  fox 
you,"  he  continued ;  "  but  it  has  been  of 
no  avail.  The  galleys  are  gaining  upon 
us  fast.    The  end  is  near." 

"  Is  there,  then,  no  hope?  '•  she  asked 
faintly. 

"  None  whatever,  unless  the  saints 
work  a  miracle  on  our  behalf." 

She  turned  pale  and  trembled.  Then, 
in  a  low,  plaintive  voice: 

"  Oh,  signor,"  she  said,  "  why  did  you 
ever  undertake  my  rescue?  " 

"  It  16  a  true  knight's  duty  to  succor, 
the  distressed,"  answered  Barnabas 
simply. 

"How  noble  you  are! "  she  cried  in 
open  admiration.  Then,  blushing  at 
her  awn  impulsiveness,  sh^  added : 

"  But  I  must  not  let  you  perish  on  my 
account.  There  is  time  yet  to  escape  if 
you  can. devise  a  means.  Leave  me! 
Save  yourself,  I  implore  you ! " 

"  Leave  you,  my  sweet  lady? "  said 
the  knight  in  tones  of  gentle  remon- 
strance. "  Never  while  I  have  strength 
to  raise  an  arm  in  your  service !  " 

"  But  they  will  not  kill  wif,"  she  pro- 
tested vehemently.  "  It  is  you  they  will 
kill.  Capture  means  death  to  you;  to 
me  the  worst  that  can  befall  is " 

She  paused,-  shuddering. 

"  Far  worse  than  death,"  added 
Barnabas. 

An  eloquent  silence  succeeded.  Then 
the  knight  asked  in  tones  that  trembled 
with  emotion : . 
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**^y  lady,  will  you  forgive  me  my 
failure  to  save  you?  ^^ 

The  question  touohed  her  deeply. 

**  Oh,  signor,"  she  cried,  "  why  do  you 
ask  rae  that?  Forgive  you?  Why,  my 
heart  is  overflowing  with  gratitude  to 
you/* 

And  the  tears  welled  up  in  her  eyes. 

If  gratitude  is,  as  thiey  say,  the  pre- 
cursor of  love,  it  was  probahle  that 
Prince  Angelo  would  soon  have  a  rival 
in  the  girl's  afifcotions. 

Barnabas  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
and  kissed  it  reverently.  Then  he 
turned  quickly  away  and  departed  to 
rejoin  his  men. 

By  this  time  the  galleys  had  come  up 
BO  close  that  the  faces  of  the  soldiers  on 
board  could  be  plainly  seen.  Looking 
towards  them,  the  knight  saw  in  the 
bow  of  the  foremost  ship  two  men  whom 
he  presently  recognized. 

One  was  Pilano  the  senator;  the  other 
Carlo  the  fisherman.  The  father  of  the 
woman  he  loved,  and  the  man  who  had 
betrayed  him  to  that  father. 

"  Comrades,''  he  said,  pointing  to 
Pilano,  "  if  that  old  man  should  happen 
to  take  part  in  the  combat,  spare  him. 
But  if  the  villain  at  his  side,"  he  added, 
indicating  the  fisherman,  "  comes  with- 
in reach  of  your  weapons,  show  him  no 
mercy." 

With  these  words  he  proceeded  to  the 
helm  to  have  a  few  last  words  with  the 
skipper,  lie  found  him  intent  on  his 
steering.  His  eyes  were  fixed  stead- 
fastly ahead,  his  muscles  were  braced, 
while  both  his  hands  grasped  the  tiller 
firmly. 

"  'Tis  all  to  no  purpose,  my  friend," 
said  Barnabas.  "  Look !  the  galleys  are 
within  a  cable's  length  of  us."  And  he 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  squadron. 

"Be  quiet!"  snarled  the  skipper. 
"  Can't  you  see  I'm  busy?  " 

"  You  waste  your  toil,"  said  Bar- 
nabas. "There  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  escaping  now." 

The  skipper  turned  upon  him  fiercely. 

"  Not  if  vou  disturb  me,"  he  cried  in 
a  frenzy.  "Come,  leave  me,  as  you 
value  your  life ! " 

Was  the  man  mad  ? 

Barnabas  scrutinized  him  closely. 
There  was  a  wild  glitter  in  his  eyes,  and 
his  face  was  flushed  with  excitement.    It 


would  appear  that  the  fear  of  death  had 
deprived  him  of  his  reason. 

Barnabas  spoke  to  him  again;  but 
this  time  received  no  answer.  The  man 
seemed  to  be  completely  absorbed  in 
scanning  the  sea  ahead. 

Several  seconds  passed  by.  Then,  on 
a  sudden,  the  skipper  exclaimed  in  a 
kind  of  transport : 

"  Now  may  the  blessed  St.  Anthony 
assist  me! " 

And,  pushing  on  the  tiller  with  all  his 
strength,  he  turned  the  rudder  hard  to 
starboard. 

With  a  swift  and  graceful  curve,  the 
felucca  responded  to  her  helm.  Her 
sail  fluttered  for  a  moment  as  she  faced 
the  wind;  then,  filling  again,  tugged 
hard  at  the  bending  mast. 

"  Diavolo  f  "  exclaimed  Barnabas. 
"  What  is  the  lunatic  about?  " 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  a  reply. 
For  presently  the  skipper  turned  to  him 
and  shouted : 

"May  God  be  praised,  signor!  We 
have  crossed  tlie  bar  in  safety." 

At  the  same  time  he  pointed  over  the 
stern. 

Barnabas  glanced  behind  him,  and 
beheld  a  long,  narrow  line  of  agitated 
water  ruffling  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

"  And  now,"  went  on  the  skipper, 
"keep  your  gaze  fixed  on  the  galleys; 
for  they'll  come  to  grief  unless  they 
have  a  care." 

"  Explain  what  you  mean,"  said  the 
knight. 

The  skipper  laughed  gleefully. 

"  Why,  I've  led  them  into  a  trap,"  he 
said.  "  There  is  only  one  place  where 
that  sand  bar  can  be  crossed,  and  that 
is  the  narrow  channel  through  which  we 
came.  And  we  caught  the  tide  just 
right,  thank  Ood,  or  even  this  little  fe- 
lucca could  not  have  crossed  it." 

At  that  instant  they  heard  a  loud  out- 
cry from  the  direction  of  the  bar. 

Then  there  arose  shouts  of  dismay*,  of 
warning,  of  expostulation,  of  command, 
accompanied  by  the  crashing  of  timbers 
and  the  creaking  and  groaning  of 
cordage. 

The  foremost  galley  had  grounded  on 
the  reef. 

Within  a  few  moments  a  second  gal- 
ley met  with  the  same  fate. 

Consternation  spread  throughout  the 
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squadron.  The  vessels  that  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  wrecked  galleys  veered 
to  the  right  and  left,  in  their  endeavor 
to  avoid  the  bar,  and  the  entire  fleet  was 
thrown  into  conf  risioii. 

Meanwhile  the  felucca  was  approach- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Lagunes, 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  CHASE  RENEWED  ON  LAND. 

Safe  for  the  time  from  pursuit,  the 
fugitives  experienced  no  further  difficul- 
'   ties  in  making  their  way  to  the  main- 
land. 

On  disembarking,  Barnabas  called  his 
men  around  him  and  addressed  them  as 
follows: 

*^My  plans  have  been  disarranged. 
We  have  been  forced  to  land  many  miles 
from  the  rendezvous  where  our  com- 
rades are  awaiting  us.  If  all  had  gone 
well  we  should  have  been  with  them  ere 
now.  As  it  is,  we  will  not  reach  them 
until  long  after  the  appointed  time. 

^^  They  will  be  expecting  us,  but  we 
will  not  come,  and  their  anxiety  may 
prompt  them  to  some  rash  enterprise. 
This  must  be  avoided.  They  must  be 
informed  of  our  plight,  and  instructed 
to  hasten  up  the  coast  to  meet  us.  Oth- 
erwise we  may  be  overtaken  and  cap- 
tured even  yet.  Who  will  bear  a  mes- 
sage to  them?  Who  among  you  will  be 
my  courier? '' 

Before  the  others  could  answer,  Mar- 
tin sprang  forward,  crying: 
I  will,  cfiptain! " 

Good!  "  said  Barnabas;  and  he^ pro- 
ceeded to  give  him  further  instructions 
for  his  comrades. 

When  Martin  had  departed  on  his 
errand,  the  knight  began  making  hasty 
preparations  for  flight. 

He  ordered  provisions  for  a  day's 
joujcney  to  be  taken  from  the  felucca's 
pantry.  With  a  ship's  hammock  and  a 
couple  of  poles,  he  made  a  kind  of  swing- 
ing chair  for  the  Donna  Beatrice.  Then, 
everything  being  in  readiness,  he  gave 
the  word  to  march. 

As  they  were  still  in  Venetian  terri- 
tory, Barnabas  realized  that  it  would  bQ 
necessary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
caution.  For,  should  they  be  seen  by 
any  of  thcj  in.habitants,  wojrd. would  un* 
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doubtedly.  be  sent  to  the  city,  with  the 
result  that  a  party  of  soldiers  would  b^ 
despatched  in  pursuit  of  them. 

Near  the  sea  the  way  was  impracti- 
cable on  account  of  the  .marshes  and  in-, 
lets  of  the  coast,  which  i|i  many  places  ^ 
was  without  any  appearance  of  dry  land* 
So  they  made  .their  way  inland  for  sev- 
eral miles  before  turning  towards  their 
destination*  .   ♦ 

Fortunately  the  sjvipper.was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  region,  and  was  fully 
as  anxious  as. Barnabas  to  reach  a  place 
of  safety.  Ke  walked  ahead  of  the  com- 
pany, acting  as  their  guide.  The  three 
sailors  came  next,  and  behind  them 
strode  the  knight  and  his  men,  proceed- 
ing at  a  brisk  walk,  and  bearing  the 
Donna  Beatrice  in  her  swinging  chair, 
among  them.   . 

Barnabas  kept  close  by  the  girl's  side,, 
showing  her  many  little  attentions,  but 
conversing  seldom.    For  now  that  they 
were  in  iu>  immediate  danger,  he  had 
time  for  reflection. 

He  realized  that  he  was  in  love  and, 
that  his  love  was  hopeless.  Yet  he  in- 
wardly thanked  God  for  having  brought 
about  his  meeting  with  the  Donna  Bea-i 
trice;  it  had  awakened  him  to  noble 
thoughts  and  high  resolves. 

He  delighted  in  her  beauty,  in  her 
innocence,  her  courage  in  the  face  of 
danger,  and  felt  that  hers  was  one  of 
those  pure  and  rare  hearts  for  which  a 
true  man  would  dare  all  things. 

What  if  she  were  destined  for  an- 
other? .  Could  he  not  still  remain  her 
devoted  and  faithful  knight  errant? 

The  Donna  Beatrice  remained  buried 
in  thought,  also.  Was  she  thinking  of 
Prince  Angelo?  No;  but  of  the  knight 
at  her  side.  . 

She  recalled  the  circumstances  of . 
their  first  meeting,  when  he  entered  her 
father's  palace  in  disguise,  and  pledged* 
himself  to  deliver  her  from  a  fate  she 
dreaded  more  than  death.  What  a  dar. 
ing,  chivalrous  act!  She  lived  over? 
again  the  terrible  occurrences  in  the 
fisherman's  .hut,  when  he  had  rescued 
her  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  She  remem- 
bered all  the  delicate,  knightly  attenn 
tions  she  had  received  at  his  hands  since 
then,  and  she.  also  thanked  God  for  hav- 
ing given  her  .such  a  gallaat  protector,  a 
friend  so  generous  and  brave. 
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When  a  young  girl's  mind  is  occupied 
with  such  thoughts,  love  is  not  far  off. 

The  country  they  were  now  crossing 
was  almost  a  wilderness.  Habitations 
and  cultivated  fields  were  rarely  encoun- 
tered. This,  however,  was  a  cause  for 
congratulation,  as  they  did  not  wish  to 
be  seen. 

The  sun  had  risen,  the  weather  was 
fine,  the  temperature  supportable,  and 
as  they  hastened  on,  their  spirits  began 
to  respond  to  these  genial  influences. 
The  men  talked  and  laughed,  twitting 
one  another  good  huraoredly  on  their 
recent  experiences  in  the  guise  of  servr 
ants  to  a  rich  traveler;  for  now  that 
they  had  left  Venice  and  its  palaces  be- 
hind them,  they  were  in  all  respects  war- 
riors again. 

As  they  proceeded  farther  and  far- 
ther from  the  Lagunes,  they  allowed 
tbemselves  more  and  more  freedom. 
They  became  noisier  and  noisier  in  their 
converse,  and  occasionally  broke  out 
into  song.  Yet  so  long  as  they  were 
decent  in  their  behavior,  Barnabas  did 
not  interfere.  But  when  one  of  them 
uttered  an  oath,  the  knight  was  at  his 
side  in  an  instant. 

"  Sirrah !  '^  he  exclaimed  wrathfully, 
**  remember  that  a  lady  is  with  us." 

And  he  accompanied  the  words  with 
such  a  menacing  look  that  the  man 
spoke  not  for  an  hour  thereafter. 

At  noon  they  halted  for  rest  and  re- 
freshment on  the  banks  of  a  little 
stream.  Then  on  again  through  fields 
and  forests,  past  farms  and  hamlets,  up 
hill  and  down  dale  for  miles. 

And  all  the  while  Barnabas  main- 
tained 1  is  post  at  the  lady's  side,  on  the 
watch  to  anticipate  her  most  trivial 
need.  Finally,  as  the  afternoon  was  be- 
ginning to  wane,  they  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  an  elevation  from  which  the 
country  beyond  could  be  seen  for  many 
leagues.  It  extended  below  them  in  an 
almost  boundless  plain,  covered  over 
with  a  growth  of  rank,  wild  grass.  A 
road  wound  through  it,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  this  white  ribbon,  which 
stretched  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  the  travelers  might  have  thought 
they  were  gazing  upon  a  desert. 

While  Barnabas  was  looking  down 
upon  this  desolate  campagna,  he  ob- 
served  a  cloud  of  dust   approaching 


along  the  road.  It  was  evidently  raised 
by  a  troop  of  horsemen;  but  whether 
friends  or  foes  it  was  impossible  to  tell. 
So  he  determined  to  halt  where  he  was 
until  the  troop  drew  nearer. 

Whoever  they  were,  the  horsemen  rode 
rapidly,  and  within  twenty  minutes  had 
advanced  so  near  that  their  forms  could 
be  descried  through  the  dust  which  en- 
veloped them.  It  could  be  seen  also  that 
they  were  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
led  horses. 

Barnabas  felt  his  heart  bound  with 
joy;  for  he  knew  by  this  that  the  horse- 
men were  his  own  trusty  followers,  rid- 
ing with  whip  and  spur  to  his  rescue. 

As  they  drew  nearer  he  observed  that 
one  of  the  troopers  rode  in  advance  of 
the  others,  apparently  urging  them  on 
to  greater  speed. 

A  second  glance  informed  him  that  it 
was  his  faithful  courier,  Martin. 

He  fixed  his  kerchief  on  the  point  of 
his  rapier,  and  waved  it  frantically 
above  his  head. 

"This  way,  my  brave  lads!  This 
way !  "  he  cried. 

They  saw  the  signal,  raised  a  loud 
cheer,  and,  turning  from  the  road,  ad- 
vanced up  the  hillside  at  a  furious 
gallop. 

On  reaching  the  summit  they  vaulted 
quickly  out  of  the  saddles,  and  crowded 
eagerly  round  their  captain,  crying: 

**  May  God  bless  you,  captain  dear! 
May  God  bless  you !  " 

Then  they  turned  and  embraced  the 
comrades  who  were  with  him,  and  there 
was  a  great  ado. 

*'  Did  you  bring  a  pillion  along  with 
you?  "  asked  Barnabas. 

*'  Aye,  captain." 

"  And  my  suit  of  mail?" 

**  Yes,  and  helmets  and  cuirasses  for 
the  men  at  arms," 

The  knight  turned  to  his  squire. 

"  Martin,  my  lad,"  he  said,  "  bring 
hither  my  armor,  and  help  me  on  with 
it." 

When  the  Donna  Beatrice  beheld  her 
gallant  champion  arrayed  in  all  the  glit- 
tering paraphernalia  of  war,  she  could 
not  hide  her  admiration.  Heretofore 
she  had  known  him  only  as  a  brave  and 
courteous  civilian;  but  behold  him  now 
transformed  into  a  noble  and  pmssant 
knight  armed  cap  a  pie  in  steel ! 
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.  The  sunlight  glistened  and  sparkled 
on  his  polished  mail,  weaving. a  halo 
raund  him.  Plumes  waved  proudly  in 
his  helmet,  and  beneath  his  uplifted 
visor  looked  out  his  earnest,  resolute 
countenance,  embrowned  by  long  ex- 
posure. 

The  Donna  Beatrice  gazed  upon  him, 
like  one  fascinated,  while  a  strange  and 
sweet  emotion  filled  her  soul. 

If  Prince  Angelo  had  ..been  wise  he 
would  have  hesitated  before  sending 
such  a  gallant  and  comely  knight  to  her 
rescue. 

.AVhile  the  men  at  arms  were  prepar* 
ing  to  depart,  the  skipper  came  running 
towards  them,  shouting  excitedly : 

"The.  Venetians !  The  VeDetians!. 
We  are  pursued !  " 

Barnabas  cast  his  eyes  over  the  coun- 
try back  of  them,  and  saw  that  a  troop 
of  cavalry  was  rapidly  approaching  ttie 
hill.  The  men  were  bending  low  down 
over  their  horses'  necks,  their  lances  at 
rest,  and  above  them  fluttered  a  banner 
emblazoned  with  the  winged  lion  of  St. 
Mark. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE    PUBSUIT. 

.  -The  knight  turned  to  the  Donna 
Beatrice. 

"  Come,  my  lady,"  said  he,  "  we  must 
be  going." 

And,  taking  her  hand,  he  led  her  to 
the  thicket  where  his  charger  was 
picketed. 

Vaulting  into  the  saddle,  he  stooped 
down  and  assisted  her  to  mount  to  the 
pUlion  behind  him;  then,  calling  upon 
his  men  to  follow,  he  started  doT^n  the 
hillside  towards  the  plain. 

Immediately  the  trumpet  sounded  to 
horse;  the  troopers  sprang  to  their 
steeds,  mounted,  and  galloped  after  him, 
while  the  skipper  and  the  sailors  hur- 
ried off  to  conceal  themselves  in  the 
nearest  bushes  until  the  chase  passed  by. 

On  reaching  the  plain,  Barnabas 
made  his  way  quickly  to  the  road,  and 
began  following  its  windings  southward 
at  full  speed.  Hq  bad  not  proceeded 
far,  however,  when,  his  squire  rode  u.r 
abreast  of  him.  . 

'^  Captain,*'  said  he, .  ^'  the  men  aro 


anxious  for  battle.    Why  should  we  flee 
from  Jihese  Venetians  like  craven^?  ^'.   ; 

'^  Wouldst.  have  me  bring  oji  a  war?  " 
asked  Barnabas,    'i  Go  back  and  tell  niy  • 
men. that  Brescia  and  Venice    are. at. 
peace/'  .    .  i 

'^  But  if  Qur  pursuers  should  overtake 
us?  " 

"  Ah,  if  they  force  us  to  fight,  it  will 
be  different." .  ,  '      .  . 

And  the  knight's, lips  closed  together 
in  an  expression  of  grim  resolve.  . . 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Venetians  ap- 
peared upon  the  crest. of  .the  hiJl,  and„ 
catching  sight  of  them,  sent  up  a  tri- 
umphant shout. 

Then,  putting  spurs  .to  their  horsey, 
they  plunged  down  the  declivity  in  hot 
pursuit. 

The  race  that  ensued  was  for  some 
time  of  doubtful  issue,  but  after  several 
leagues  had  been  covered  at  a  furious 
gallop,  the  superior  mettle  of  the 
knight's  horses  began  to  tell.  Slowly, 
steadily,  they  drew  away  from  their  pur- 
suers, until,  on  arriving  at  the  extremity 
of  the  plain,  they  were  fully  a  mile  ahead 
of  them. 

At  this  point  the  road  branched  olT 
in  two  directions — one  arm  veering  ob- 
liquely towards  the^sea;  the  other  turu- 
iug  inland  towards  a  dense  forest. 

Barnabas  chose  the  latter. 

What  a  relief  it  was  to  pass  from  the 
hot,  dusty  open  into  the  cool,  refreshing 
shadows  of  the  trees  I  The  hoofs  of  the 
hori&es  no  longer  clattered  on  the  hard 
ground,  but  fell  noiselessly  upon  a  thick 
carpet  of  leaves.  On  every  side  the  trees 
and  rocks  seemed  to  close  round  them 
protectingly.  Surely  in  this  forest 
sanctuary  there,  was  no  need  of  further 
hurry!       .  ' 

Nevertheless,  the  fugitives  did  nol^ 
slacken  their  speed.  ,  .  •      * 

For  mile  after  mile  they  pushed  on 
into,  the  forest,  until  the  road  narrowed 
to  a  mere  bridle  path  leading  apparently 
nowhere.  Then,  as  the  sun  h{id  set  and 
it.  was  growing  too  dark  to  go  forward 
with  safety,  Barnabas  ordered  a  halt. . , 
,  *^We  will  turn  aside  from  the  p^tji," 
he  said,  ^'and  pitch  our  camp  for  the 
night.  If  the  Venetians  come  this  way, 
they  wiU  pj\s.s  by  us  in  the  gloom,  and 
w/B.can  rest  in.p^ce  and.secjirity.'*    . . 

With  these  words  he  led  ,the  way  into 
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a  secluded  covert  some  distance  to  the 
right  of  the  path^  and  commanded  his 
followers  to  dismount.  The  entire  party 
then  went  into  camp,  with  the  exception 
«^f  Martin^  who  remained  at  the  trail  to 
•iceep  watch  on  the  movements  of  the 
Venetians. 

The  night  passed  without  incident. 
At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning 
they  were  in  the  saddle  again. 

"  What  news,  my  lad?  ^'  asked  Barna- 
bas, as  they  reached  the  spot  where  Mar- 
tin was  doing  duty  as  sentry.  *^  Have 
the  Venetians  passed  this  way  during 
the  night  ?  " 

*^  No,  captain,"  answered  Martin ;  "  I 
have  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything  of 

"  Strange !  "  muttered  Barnabas.  ^^  I 
cannot  understand  why  they  should 
have  abandoned  the  chase  so  soon." 

That  day  they  started  for  Brescia.  As 
their  horses  were  somewhat  fatigued 
from  their  recent  exertions,  however, 
they  proceeded  but  slowly. 

Moreover,  now  that  all  immediate 
danger  from  pursuit  was  passed,  the 
knight  was  in  no  hurry  to  arrive  at  his 
journey's  end.  The  time  would  come, 
all  too  soon  for  him,  when  he  should  be 
compelled  to  part  from  his  fair  com- 
panion. 

What  a  joy  it  was  to  have  her  so  near 
him ! — riding  on  the  same  horse,  touch- 
ing him  with  her  little  hands,  convers- 
ing with  him  over  his  shoulder.  He 
could  have  journeyed  on  forever  in  such 
sweet  companionship. 
'  And-  she  also  found  a  strange  delight 
in  his  company.  She  felt  that  she  was 
safe  with  him,  and  that  no  harm' could 
possibly  befall  her  while  under  his  pro- 
tection. He  was  so  terrible,  and  yet  so 
gentle,  at  least  to  her. 

He  reminded  her  of  the  heroic  war- 
riors she  had  read  of  in  old  romances^ 
who  slew  dragons,  overthrew  giants, 
and  righted  the  wrongs  of  fair  maidens. 
And  here  she  was  riding  on  a  pillion  be- 
hind him— whither  she  cared  not,  so 
long  as  they  remained  together. 

When  evening  arrived  and  they  again 
went  into  camp,  she  asked  him: 

^'llow  long  will  it  take  us  to  reach 
Brescia,  signor?  '^ 

*'By  this  route,  about  four  days 
more,"  he  answered. 


"  So  soon  ?  "  she  said ;  and  then  sighed 
profoundly. 

The  second  day's  jeumey  f  oumd  them 
ascending  the  slopes  of  a  moimtain 
range.  At  night  they  sought  shelter  in 
a  monastery,  and  the  Donna  Beatrice 
was  greatly  benefited  by  the  rest  she  was 
enabled  to  obtain. 

The  third  day  was  passed  among  the 
heights,  close  to  the  clouds,  and  on  the 
fourth  they  began  to  descend  into  the 
interior  towards  Brescia. 

But  one  day  more  remained  to'  them, 
and  then  they  must  part,  perhaps  for- 
ever. 

They  were  passing  through  a  strip  of 
woodland,  fragrant  with  the  odor  of 
wild  flowers  and  grapes.  The  day  was 
beginning  to  decline,  and  the  afternoon 
sun  shot  slanting  rays  through  the  foli- 
age, as  if  out  of  a  cloud. 

Over  their  heads  the  birds  sang  joy- 
ously in  their  leafy  choirs.  They  were 
riding  in  the  rear  of  the  company,  and 
were  alone. 

"Signor,"  said  the  girl  very  softly, 
*^are  you  quite,  quite  happy  .'^^' 

For  she  had  observed  that  now  they 
were  nearing  their  journey's  end,  he  had 
become  singularly  silent  and  absorbed. 

•^My  lady,"  answered  Barnabas 
gravely,  "  it  is  not  within  the  range  of 
human  possibility  for  any  man  to  be 
perfectly  happy." 

"  And  yet  you  have  seemed  so  of  late, 
she  said. 

"  Ah,  while  the  dream  lasts,  yes  ? " 
The  dream,  signor?  " 
I  mean,  my  lady,"  said  Barnabas, 
"that  while  I  was  engaged  in  the  task 
of  your  deliverance,  my  life  had  a  high 
and  noble  purpose,  and  while  I  have 
been  acting  the  part  of  your  protector, 
every  hour  has  been  fraught  with  sweet- 
ness." 

"  And  now  ?  "  she  asked  gently. 

"  The  dream  will  soon  end,  and  I  will 
go  back  to  my  old,  hard  life." 

He  sighed  deeply  and  relapsed  into  hi.s 
former  silence. 

After  a  while  she  asked  him  another 
question. 

"You  have  told  me,  signor,  that 
Prince  Angelo  sent  you  to  my  aid.  Why 
did  he  not  come  for  me  himself?  " 

"  It  was  an  undertaking  of  great  peril, 
my   lady,"    replied    Barnabas    simply. 
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"  and  Prince  Angelo^s  life  is  far  move 
pjreciaus  than  mine/' 

"  Not  to  my  thinking;'*  she  cried  im- 
jHilsively.  Then,  abashed  at  this  open 
confession,  she  added  hurriedly :  '*  I 
fear,  signor,  that  Prince  Angelo  does 
not  value  me  as  I  thought,  or  surely  he 
would  not  have  sent  another  in  answer 
to  my  appeal." 

*^  He  loves  you  madly,  my  lady/' 

*^  Then  I  would  that  he  had  shown  it 
more  bravely,"  she  said  coldly. 

A  moment  afterwards  she  inquired  in 
lew,  earnest  tones: 

**  Captain  Barnabas,  if  you  had  been 
Prince  Angelo,  would  you  have  sent  an- 
other in  your  gitead  ?  " 

*^  My  sweet  lady,"  he  answered  pas- 
sionately, '^  if  there  had  been  a  thousand 
deaths  confronting  me,  I  would  have 
come  to  you." 

And  she  murmured  in  tones  that 
thrilled  him : 

"  Because  you  are  a  true,  brave  man.", 

At  that  moment  it  seemed  to  Barna- 
bas that  the  sun  shone  more  brightly 
asd  the  birds  sang  more  sweetly  than 
before. 

His  ecstasy  was  interrupted  by  Mar- 
tin, who  now  came  galloping  towards 
them,  crying: 

"  Make  haste,  captain !  Make  haste ! 
The  Venetians  are  awaiting  us  yonder." 

And  he  pointed  towards  the  outskirts 
of  the  wood. 

"  The  Venetians?  "  exclaimed  Barna- 
bas in  amazement.  "  Explain  yourself! 
What  do  you  mean?  " 

"The  troop  wha  were  pursuing  us 
have  managed  to  head  us  off.  They  are 
waiting  to  give  us  battle  in  the  open." 

"  Then  so  be  it,"  said  Barnabas.  "  We 
will  fight  them." 

.  While  speaking  he  put  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  hurried  forward  to  take  com- 
mand of  his  men. 

On  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  wood 
he  assisted  the  Donna  Beatrice  to  the 
ground,  and  conducted  her  to  a  hiding 
place  in  a  thicket. 

*'  Wait  here  and  fear  nothing,"  he 
said.  "  I  will  return  for  you  when  the 
battle  is  over." 

Then  he  remounted  his  horse  and 
rode  away. 

Left  to  herself,  the  Donna  Beatrice 
became  exceedingly  anxious. 
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"  He  has  departed  to  fight  for  me, 
she  murmured.     '^  Qod  grant  that  no 
harm  befall  him !  " 

And  leaving  the  thicket,  she  crept 
nearer  to  the  outskirts  of  the  forest. 

Presently  she  reached  a  place  from 
which  she  could  obtain  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  battle  field.  A  level  plain 
stretched  before'  her,  rough  and  uneven 
in  places,  but  on  the  whole  admirably 
adapted  to  the  maneuverings  of  cavalry. 

About  a  hundred  yards  distant,  and 
facing  her,  were  the  Venetians,  drawn 
up  in  battle  array.  The  winged  lion  of 
St.  Mark  waved  in  the  breeze  above 
them,  and  the  sun  glistened  on  their 
bright  steel  weapons  and  armor.  They 
were  all  well  mounted  and  numbered 
about  fifty. 

As  the  knight  had  an  equal  number 
of  men  in  his  company,  the  two  forces 
were  in  this  respect  evenly  matched. 

While  she  was  gazing  on  this  warlike 
array,  there  came  to  her  ears  the  shrill 
blast  of  a  trumpet  from  the  wood,  and  a 
moment  afterwards  Barnabas  emerged 
upon  the  plain  at  the  head  of  his 
troopers. 

For  a  brief  moment  the  two  forces 
halted  oppojrite  each  other;  then  they 
advanced  slowly  towards  the  center  of 
the  plain. 

On  a  sudden  the  trumpet  sounded 
another  and  a  shriller  blast,  which  was 
answered  almost  immediately  by  a  like 
signal  from  the  Venetian  fines.  The 
next  instant  the  two  forces  were  gallop- 
ing furiously  towards  each  other  as  if 
actuated  by  a  common  impulse. 

The  Venetians  were  armed  with  long 
lances;  the  Englishmen  with  heavy 
broadswords.  This  gave  the  former  a 
decided  advantage  in  the  first  onset.  As 
they  came  crashing  together  several  of 
the  knight's  followers  were  unhorsed, 
while  the  Venetians,  thrusting  at  a  dis- 
tance, beyond  reach  of  their  opponents' 
weapons,  were  unharmed. 

If  thev  could  have  continued  this 
mode  of  fighting,  there  could  have  been 
no  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  the  struggle; 
but  Barnabas  was  too  experienced  a 
soldier  to  permit  that. 

The  initial  charge  over,. he  ordered 
his  men  to  make  a  melee  of  the  battle, 
and  set  them  the  example  by  fighting 
on  all  sides  of  him  at  once. 
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The  Donna  Beatrice,  watching  the 
combat  from  her  shelter  in  the  woods, 
saw  him  sweep  hither  and  .thither  over 
the  field  like  a  devouring  flame.  Men 
fell  before  his  flashing  sword  like  grain 
before  the  sickle  of  the  reaper.  He  car- 
ried terror  and  destruction  with  him 
wherever  he  went. 

Fighting  in  the  same  furious  manner, 
his  followers  soon  spread  confusion 
among  th^r  enemies. 

For  a  time  the  Venetians  stood  their 
ground  bravely.  Casting  aside  their 
lances,  they  endeavored  to  continue  the 
contest  with  their  swords;  but  in  the  use 
of  this  weapon  they  were  no  match  for 
the  veteran  Englishmen.  Realizing 
this,  they  broke,  they  scattered,  they 
fled  in  terror,  leaving  nearly  half  their 
number  Iving  dead  or  wounded  upon  the 
field. 

The  Donna  Beatrice 'witnessed  their 
discomfiture,  and  yet  was  not  aware  of 
it;  all  her  senses  were  riveted  upon 
Barnabas.  •  She  saw  the  battle  only  as  it 
circled  round  him. 

In  endeavoring  to  make  their  escape, 
three  of  the  Venetians  sought  the  shel- 
ter of  the  wood.  They  galloped  madly 
towards  her  place  of  concealment  with 
the  knight  in  close  pursuit.  But  on 
reaching  the  protection  of  the  trees, 
they  seemed  to  be  inspired  with  new 
courage. 

Wlieeling  quickly  about,  all  three 
made  a  sudden  and  furious  attack  upon 
Barnabas. 

The  knight  killed  two  of  them  in  a 
twinkling;  but  the  third  emote  him  such 
a  blow  on  the  helmet  with  his  sword 
that  he  reeled  in  his  saddle  and  fell 
headlong  to  the  ground. 

With  an  agonized,  heartbroken  cry, 
the  Donna  Beatrice  ran  wildly  towards 
him. 

Tn  a  moment  she  was  at  his  side. 

^^My  love!  My  hero!"  she  cried. 
^^They  have  killed  him!  Alas,  they 
have  killed  him!  '* 

Bending  over  him,  she  removed  his 
helmet,  lifted  his  head  to  her  lap,  and 
kissed  his  closed  eyes  and  silent  lips  with 
passionate  fondness,  repeating  over  and 
over  again  in  tones  of  indescribable  an- 
guish : 

'^  My  love !    My  hero !    My  darling!  ^' 

With  these  words  ringing  in  his  ears, 


Barnabas  awoke  to  life  and — from  his 
dream. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

BRESCIA  AT  LAST. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  their  journey.. 
They  were  traversing  a  forest  in  the 
cool  of  the  afternoon. 

Barnabas,  with  the  Donna  Beatrice 
still  occupying  the  pillion  behind  him, 
was  riding  in  advance  of  the  cavalcade;. 

Both  had  been  silent  and  thoughtful 
since  the  battle  of  the  previous  day, 
fearing  to  converse  lest  they  should  bor 
tray  in  words  the  love  that  honor  for-, 
bade  them  to  express.  But  now  the 
knight  ventured  to  speak.   . 

*^My  lady,  a  few  rods  further  will 
bring  us  to  the  limit  of  the  woods. 
When  we  reach  the  open  I  will  show  you 
Brescia.^^ 

^^Is  it  far  distant?^'  she  asked, 
wearily. 

'^Only  a  short  mile  across  the  cam- 
pagna,"  he  answered. 

^^  Then,  we  are  indeed  nearing  the 
end.'^ 

A  short  time  afterwards  they  emerged 
from  the  forest,  and  came  out  upon  an 
open  plain. 

"Behold!''  said  Barnabas,  pointing 
westward. 

The  Donna  Beatrice  looked  in  the  di- 
rection indicated  and  discerned,  about  a 
mile  away,  a  mass  of  buildings  rising 
above  a  great  stone  wall.  She  could 
distinguish  the  dome  of  a  cathedral  and 
the  high  roof  of  a  monastery,  surmount- 
ed by  a  belfry  and  two  gilt  crosses,  and, 
dominating  all,  the  grim  battlements 
and  towers  of  a  castle. 

"  Is  that  Brescia?  "  she  asked  faintly. 

"Yes,  my  lady,"  answered  th« 
knight;  then,  pointing  to  the  castle,  he 
added,  "And  yonder  is  your  future 
home.'' 

After  this  they  rode  on  in  silence  for  a 
while. 

But,  as  they  were  approaching  the 
city  gates,  the  knight  spoke  again,  say- 
ing: 

"To  be  true  in  love,  faithful  in 
friendship,  honorable  in  word  and  deed 
— are  not  these  the  qualities  of  a  true 
knight,  my  lady?  " 
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She  answered  faintly: 

"  Yes." 

**  And  when  I  am  gone  from  you,  and 
you  see  me  no  more,  will  you  still  believe 
that  I  have  tried  to  live  up  to  these  prin- 
ciples?'^ 

Her  voice  was  tremulous  as  she  re- 
plied: 

"  Signor,  I  will  always  think  of  you 
as  the  pattern  of  chivalrous  knight- 
hood/' 

When  they  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the 
city,  Barnabas  presented  his  credentials, 
and  was  allowed  to  pass  through  with 
his  men.  As  the  cavalcade  made  its  way 
towards  the  castle,  the  citizens  came  out 
of  their  houses  and  followed  after,  gaz- 
ing curiously  at  the  knight,  and  in  gap- 
ing admiration  at  his  fair  companion. 

The  rumor  of  their  arrival  ran  ahead 
of  them,  so  that  people  flocked  from  far 
and  near  to  add  their  numbers  to  the 
procession.  The  triumphal  entry  of  a 
p"rince  or  duke  could  not  have  attracted 
a  greater  throng. 

At  last  they  turned  into  the  narrow 
causeway  that  led  up  to  the  frowning 
keep.  Barnabas  had  sent  word  ahead  of 
their  coming,  and  the  drawbridge  was 
down  over  the  moat. 

Slowly  they  ascended  the  diflBcult 
way;  for  their  hearts  were  heavy  and 
sad. 


And  now  they  are  at  the  drawbridge. 
.The  time  has  come  for  them  to  part. 

*^  Sweet  lady,"  said  Barnabas,  **  fare- 
well ! " 

And  she  whispered  half  audibly: 

''  Farewell ! " 


« 


What  means  this  tumult?  Is  the  cas- 
tle afire?  Are  enemies  approaching  to 
scale  the  walls? 

On  a  sudden  the  courtyard  has  be- 
come the  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion. 
Men  run  hither  and  thither  excitedly, 
giving  utterance  to  shouts  of  rage, 
despair,  and  consternation;  women  ap- 
pear at  the  inner  windows,  wringing 
their  hands  and  sobbing;  the  air  is  filled 
with  lamentable  cries. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all  a  horseman 
dashes  suddenly  under  the  portcullis, 
gallops  madly  acrob's  the  drawbridge, 
down  the  steep  causeway  into  tl4e  town, 
and  there  disappears. 

lie  has  passed  so  close  to  Barnabas  as 
nearly  to  overthrow  him  in  his  flight. 

The  knight  enters  the  courtyard.  He 
approaches  a  page  and  asks: 

*'  Can  you  tell  me,  my  lad,  what  has 
happened  ? '' 

The  page  looks  up  at  him  in  terror, 
and,  in  tones  of  unutterable  despair, 
^'Prince  Angelo  has  been  assassin- 
ated ! "  he  cries. 


THE  END. 
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BY  JEAN  WRIGHT. 

A  commonplace  comedy  in  which  Cupid  plays  a  cross  purpose  game,  and  man  and  maid  are  not 

to  be  taken  for  what  they  seem. 


JOHN  ATWOOD  had  a  certain 
**  rubber  ball "  theory  to  which  he 
used  to  refer  in  moments  of  exaltation, 
which,  unlike  other  of  his  theories, 
finally  worked  itself  to  a  practical  con- 
clusion—or at  least  he  thought  so,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

He  was  walking  quickly  down  the 
wet,  dimly  lighted  street,  away  from  the 
house  which  contained  the  young 
woman  whom  he  believed  in  his  anger  to 
have  trifled  with  hrs  affections  for  the 
past  four  years.     They  had  been  en- 


gaged for  three  of  the  four  years  of  their 
acquaintance,  and  had  quarreled  many 
times. 

Miss  Trescott  was  a  high  spirited 
young  woman  with  a  will  and  way  of  her 
own;  and,  having  engaged  herself  to  a 
quick  tempered  and  jealous  young  gen- 
tleman who  also  had  a  will  of  his  own, 
the  consequences  were  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  adjust. 

They  had  parted  irrevocably  many 
times,  but  never  with  such  hot  words  as 
on  this  occasion.     In  fact,  the  language 
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employed  approached  as  nearly  the 
point  of  vituperation  as  could  be  used 
by  two  persons  perfectly  well  bred  and 
properly  brought  up. 

The  point  of  issue  was  a  man — in  this 
case  a  very  charming  and  moderately 
successful  young  painter,  who  had  only 
followed  his  natural  -bent  in  falling  just 
enough  in  love  with  Miss  Trescott  to 
make  it  pleasant  for  all  persons  con- 
cerned except  the  irate  and  hot  headed 
fiance  of  that  young  lady;  and  so  they 
quarreled — ^for  something  over  the 
fiftieth  time;  and,  after  a  heated  discus- 
sion occupying  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  of  valuable  time,  he  dwelt  at 
too  much  length  on  the  favorite  theory, 
and  darkly  intimated  that  even  a  rubber 
ball  loses  its  elasticity. 

To  which  irritating  remark  Miss 
Trescott  replied  with  more  force  than 
politeness  in  words  which  implied  that 
she  did  not  care  whether  the  ball  ever 
bounced  her  way  again.  This  was  too 
much;  and  so  the  ball,  being  already  on 
its  feet  on  the  hearth  rug,  took  its  hat, 
forgot  its  umbrella,  and  bounced  itself 
out  at  the  front  door. 

This  was  a  contingency  more  or  less 
expected  by  Miss  Trescott,  for  which 
there  were  prescribed  rules  of  behavior; 
therefore  she  sat  down  and  wept  bit- 
terly. 

Mr.  Atwood,  after  walking  fiercely  for 
two  blocks  and  a  half,  awoke  to  the  un- 
pleasant facts  that  a  steady  drizzle  of 
rain  was  beating  upon  his  unprotected 
head,  and  that  his  umbrella  was  perhaps 
irretrievably  gone ;  so  he  boarded  a  pass- 
ing car,  and  went  home  in  much  bitter- 
ness of  spirit. 

Innumerable  and  half  smoked  ciga- 
rettes helped  him  through  the  next  two 
hours;  for  although  it  was  quite  eleven 
o'clock  when  he  reached  his  room,  he 
was  much  too  angry  to  go  to  bed,  and 
was,  besides,  still  young  enough  to  have 
some  idea  of  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things. 

Finally,  having  destroyed  a  box  and  a 
half  of  cigarettes  and  broken  the  stem 
of  his  pipe — ^a  birthday  gift  from  her — 
he  took  the  pieces,  and,  together  with 
several  books,  pins,  photographs,  and 
seventy  eight  letters,  which  he  carefully 
counted,  removing  the  blue  ribbon  with 
which  they  were  tied  and  substituting  a 


rubber  band,  he  made  the  whole  into  a 
neat  package,  which  he  directed  to  ^' Miss 
Helen  Trescott,  No.  406  Cedar  Street/* 

Then  Mr.  Atwood  went  to  bed* 
^ter  getting  .p  three  times  for  ice 
water,  which  he  drank  from  the  pitcher 
balanced  in  the  crook  of  his  arm,  and  in 
consequence  spilled  up  his  sleeve,  he 
cursed  his  luck  out  loud,  went  back  to 
bed,  and  astonished  himself  by  falling 
asleep. 

When  Mr.  Atwood  went  down  stairs 
the  next  morning  he  carried  a  package 
under  his  arm,  which  he  deposited  on 
the  imoccupied  chair  at  his  right.  He 
ate  his  breakfast  moodily  and  declined 
both  sugar  and  cream  in  his  coffee. 

On  his  way  to  business  he  stopped  at 
a  florist's  and  sent  a  very  large  box  of 
roses  to  "  Miss  Ethel  Thornton,  No.  411 
Cedar  Street."  AVlien  he  reached  his 
office  he  rang  up  a  messenger  boy  and 
despatched  his  package,  and  fiercely 
added  up  columns  of  figures  till  lunch 
time. 

Mr.  Atwood's  two  packages  arrived  in 
Cedar  Street  almost  simultaneously. 
Miss  Thornton  opened  her  box  of  roses, 
gave  a  little  cry  of  pleased  surprise,  hur- 
riedly arranged  them  in  water,  and  went 
back  to  the  pantry,  where,  in  company 
with  the  cook,  she  was  cutting  sand- 
wiches. 

Miss  Trescott  put  her  package  un- 
opened in  her  desk,  from  which  she 
removed  ninety  five  letters,  seven-  tele- 
grams, and  six  photographs;  to  this 
bundle  was  added  a  smaller  one  contain- 
ing a  bracelet,  two  cravat  pins,  a  broken 
tortoise  shell  hairpin,  and  a  diamond 


ring. 


}  • 


At  half  past  four  o'clock  Miss  Tres- 
cott donned  a  yellow  duck  dress  and  a 
black  lace  hat  and  went  to  the  house  of 
]\ris8  Ethel  Thornton  to  play  tennis. 
She  did  not  join  in  the  game,  however, 
but  sat  in  the  shade  and  watched  the 
players. 

Mr.  Cranston  also  sat  in  the  shade 
He  never  played  tennis;  it  roughened 
one's  hands  and  sometimes  made  them 
shaky,  and  "a  poor  devil; of  a  painter 
must  keep  his  hand  steady,  you  know;  " 
80  he  lounged  at  the  feet  of  Miss  6elen 
Trescott,*  and  looked  at  her  with  half 
shut  eyes. 

Miss  Thornton  played  vigorously,  to 
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the  detriment  of  a  large  bunch  of  roses 
which  she  wore  at  her  waist.  Mr.  At- 
wood  idso  played  quite  furiously^  and 
was  conspicuonsly  tender  in  his  manner 
towards  iiisB  Thornton;  assuring  her 
that  she  -should  have  more  roses  on  the 
morrow  to  replace  those  with  which 
tennis  had  played  havoc;  whereat  Miss 
Trescott  smiled  to  herself  and  her  eyes 
grew  brighter. 

Miss  Trescott^s  eyes  grew  brighter  at 
an  auspicious  momenta  When  Miss 
Trescott's  eyes  grew  bright  and  her 
cheeks  flushed,  she  was  a  remarkably 
pretty  girl.  Mr.  Cranston,  from  his 
vantage  ground  at  her  feet,  looked  up 
and  softly  told  her  so.  Miss  Trescott^s 
cheeks  flushed  redder  still. 

Mr.  Cranstones  manner  grew  delicate- 
ly bland  under  the  benign  influence  of 
these  added  charms.  Mr.  Atwood, 
looking  for  the  devastating  effect  of  his 
trump  card,  saw  only  the  added  bright- 
ness of  cheek  and  eye,  and  an  apparent 
unconsciousness  of  all  existences  save 
two. 

At  half  past  six  o'clock  Miss  Thom- 
ton^s  party  broke  up.  As  Miss  Tres- 
eott  and  Mr.  Cranston  strolled  slowly 
down  the  shady  street,  Mr.  Atwood 
passed  them,  walking  hastily,  and  re- 
moving his  hat  without  further  saluta- 
tion. 

Miss  Trescott^s  eyes  followed  him  for 
the  space  of  thirty  seconds,  and  then  she 
turned  and  smiled  winningly  at  Mr. 
Cranston. 

On  reaching  his  room,  Mr.  Atwood 
found  a  knobby  parcel  on  his  toilet 
table.  He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  his 
bed  with  the  untied  parcel  in  his  hands. 

After  leaving  Miss  Trescott  at  her 
own  door,  Mr.  Cranston  walked  briskly 
in  the  direction  of  his  club,  twirling  his 
cane  and  his  mustache,  at  peace  with 
himself  and  the  world. 

It  is  perhaps  pertinent  to  remark  that 
Mr.  Cranston's  partings  were  his  strong 
point,  and  showed  conclusively  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  artistic  in  nature 
and  art.  There  was  a  tender  and  lin- 
gering sadness  in  his  manner  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  forced  resignation 
to  the  decrees  of  an  unkind  fate,  effect- 
ively combined  with  a  subdued  but  joy- 
ous belief  in  the  coming  of  many  tomor- 
rows. 


Miss  Trescott  fully  appreciated  the 
beauties  of  Mr.  Cranston's  good  by,  and 
when  the  door  was  elosed  permitted  her- 
self a  gay  little  laugh  and  half  of  a  verse 
of  a  sentimental  song  before  she  remem- 
bered that  her  heart  was  broken. 

After  her  guests  had  departed,  Miss 
Thornton  put  the  poor  remains  of  her 
roses  in  water,  ate  her  supper,  and  re- 
tired to  her  room  to  write  a  letter  to  her 
fiance. 

Her  letter  was  much  like  other  letters 
of  the  kind,  and  only  one  part  of  it  needs 
quoting : 

I  am  nally  sorry  for  Helen  Treecott  It  most 
be  very  impleasant  indeed  to  have  one's  lover 
always  jealous  and  suspieioiis.  Yon,  dearest^  tnuit 
in  me  too  entirely  ever  to  doubt  me  for  a  moment, 
don't  vou  ?  Though  I  am  bound  to  say  for  Helen 
that  she  does  flirt  ontrageonaly  with  Mr.  Cranston — 
the  painter,  yon  know.  I  eaanot  nnderstand  how 
any  girl  who  really  and  truly  loves  can  encourage 
the  attentions  of  another  man. 

With  which  exalted  sentiment  she 
closed  her  letter  and  her  portfolio  and 
went  to  bed. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  situa- 
tion was,  to  the  uninitiated  eye,  very 
little  changed. 

Mr.  Cranston  continued  to  rest  from 
the  arduous  labors  of  the  past  winter, 
and  found  no  place  so  well  adapted  for 
this  purpose  as  the  well  shaded  lawn 
which  surrounded  the  house  where  Miss 
Trescott  lived.  Another  of  Mr.  Crans- 
ton's accomplishments  was  that  he 
*^  rested  '*  with  much  grace  and  comfort 
to  himself  and  other  people. 

He  was  long  and  lithe  of  limb,  and  fell 
quite  naturally  into  good  attitudes. 
He  had  a  ready  flow  of  words  and  quite  a 
reverent  enthusiasm  for  friendship,  love, 
and  art. 

He  also  had  a  deep  voice,  a  caressing 
manner,  and  an  inconsistent  but  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  proper  point  and 
time  for  taking  his  leave. 

The  three  weeks  had  made  little  out- 
ward change  in  Miss  Trescott.  She  still 
smiled  with  her  eyes  and  lips,  and 
mounted  dan^»ier  signals  in  her  cheeks; 
she  was  well  entertained,  even  inter- 
ested; but  she  was  growing  restless. 

Miss  Thornton,  on  the  contrary, 
grew  more  complacent  as  the  days  went 
by;  she  habitually  wore  roses  at  her 
waist,  and  wrote  to  her  lover  three  times 
a  week.    Mr.  Atwood's  manner  of  bear- 
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iAg  himflelf  in.  his  woHi  baA  cfasnged 
estirely. 

From  hMrmg  heat  a  joiatk  of  geaial 
and  reftdr  frienilliii^as,  he  had  become  « 
mail  wi4  dem^raoTgnTe  nul  high. 
There  was  a  certain  lordiineBs  in  his 
attitude  towards  maaidnd  at  large  to 
which  thej  had  hitherto  been  strangers. 

Miss  Trescott  saw  the  change  with 
growing  uneasiness,  and  occasionallj,  in 
the  dead  hours  of  night,  wet  her  pillow 
with  a  few  very  salty  tears. 

Thus  matters  had  arrived  at  an  inter- 
esting but  apparently  stationary  stage. 

One  evening  at  twilight,  in  the  late 
September  days,  when  the  air  was  crisp 
and  exhilarating,  but  the  withered  and 
drifted  leaves  suggested  more  or  less 
melancholy  thoughts  to  a  Qund  not 
altogether  at  peace  with  the  world,  two 
manly  figures  might  have  been  seen 
striding  towards  each  other  from  oppo- 
site directions.  Emerging  from  out  of 
the  gatliering  gloom,  they  met  on  the 
corner,  and,  since  they  could  not  de- 
cently do  otherwise,  greeted  each  other 
with  slightly  exaggerated  cordiality, 
and  walked  down  the  street  together. 
At  Miss  Tliornton's  gate  they  paused  for 
a  moment's  exchange  of  forced  but  airy 
persiflage/ and  then  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand  Mr.  Atwood  turned  in  and  joined 
tlie  family  gathered  on  the  veranda. 

Mr  Cranston  quickened  his  steps  and 
crossed  the  street  to  the  house  of  Miss 
Trescott,  whom  he  discovered  also  jsit- 
tinp:  upon  her  vine  shaded  veranda — ^but 
alone.  The  electric  light  at  the  comer 
threw  the  vine  leaves  into  strong  relief, 
and  gave  a  shaded  and  moonlighted 
effect  to  the  scene,  which  appealed 
strongly  to  Mr.  Cranston's  sense  of  the 
picturesque. 

This,  in  combination  with  the 
altogether  charming  appearance  of  his 
fair  hostess,  who  wore  a  much  ruffled 
and  laced  muslin  gown,  affected  him 
sentimentally,  and  he  was  soon  launched 
in  a  conversation  which  approached  dan- 
gerously near  the  thin  ice  of  open  love 
making. 

Mips  Trescott,  slightly  exhilarated  by 
the  fencing  required,  and  perhaps  even 
a  trifle  intoxicated  by  the  simulated 
moonlight  and  the  melodions  tones  and 
thinly  veiled  admiration  of  her  compan- 
ion, begaii  to  enjoy  the  situation. 


At  ten  o'cbek  the  oonvenattOA  luid 
arrived  at  that  highly  inixsnstimg  point 
when  it  is  carried  mi  cfaieiy  by  ^aaioea, 
half  Boiles,  half  sighs,  said  aemi 
dtetached  wards.  At  a  quarter  past  ten 
the  gentleman  had  risen  iron  kki  diaif 
and  was  leaning  in  an  attitude  of  re- 
qiectful  devotion  against  the  railing. 

The  lady  played  with  her  fan;  the 
gentleman  sighed ;  the  lady  glanoed  np, 
and  the  electric  light  fell  in  a  soft  flicker 
across  her  face,  in  which  her  two  eye^ 
glittered  like  soft  stars. 

And  then — such  things  are  inex^- 
cable — all  at  once  Mr.  Cranston's  artistic 
temperament  got  the  better  of  him;  he 
leaned  down,  and,  with  a  passiimate  bn€ 
delicate  tenderness,  pressed  his  beafded 
lips  to  the  charming  red  month  which 
came  so  temptinf^y  within  his  reach. 

Like  a  flash  of  lightning  from  a  cloud- 
less summer  sky,  lOss  Trescott  was  upon 
her  feet,  and  this  misguided  lover  of  th^ 
fine  arts  staggered. 

^How  dare  von!  How  dare  you!" 
she  cried.    "Go!     Go!" 

^'Miss  Trescott — Helen — I  implore 
yon ! "  he  stammered. 

"  No,  no!  I  will  not  listen!  Go!  " 
And,  like  an  offended  goddess,  she  swept 
within  the  door  and  left  him. 

For  full  three  minutes  Mr.  Cranston 
stood,  dazed,  amazed.  Then  he  looked 
about  him — at  the  chair  which  rocked 
beside  him;  at  the  vine  leaves;  at  the 
door;  the  moonlight — moonlight? 

No,  it  was  only  the  electric  light 
which  bung  at  the  street  comer. 

A  moment  longer  he  stood;  then, 
picking  up  his  hat  and  cane,  he  walked 
softly  down  the  steps  and  gently  closed 
the  gate  behind  him. 

When  Mr.  Atwood  joined  the  group 
on  the  Thorntons'  veranda  he  found 
Mrs.  Thornton  in  that  friendly  but 
slightly  fatigued  state  which  manifests 
itself  in  a  gracious  reception  of  the 
visitor  and  an  early  and  apologetic  with- 
drawal from  the  scene.  Mr.  Richard 
Thornton,  after  an  animated  discussion 
of  the  coming  football  season,  took  him- 
self to  the  club,  and  Mr.  Atwood  lighted 
a  cigarette  and  sat  at  Miss  Thornton's 
feet. 

The  ball  of  conversation  rolled  mer- 
rily, for  Miss  Thornton  had  spent  rather 
a  dull  day,  and  needed  excitement.     In 
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fact,  so  very  agreeable  was  she  that  her 
eompanion  forgot  that  his  heart  was 
broken. 

Laughing  with  honest  enjoyment  at 
one  of  the  aniiising  little  incidents 
which  she  recited,  he  threw  back  his 
head,  and  his  eyes  rested  full  on  the 
pretty,  piquant  face  above  him.  The 
moonlight  falling  through  the  vines 
threw  a  flickering  impish  light  upon 
her,  and  the  sparkling  eyes  and  teeth 
flashed  through  his  brain. 

From  merry  tales  the  conversation 
drifted  to  jests,  gay  badinage,  harmless 
coquetry.  A  reaction  from  the  dullness 
of  the  day  set  in;  the  maiden  twinkled 
and  sparkled  too  much;  the  youth  lost 
his  head,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  subdued 
burst  of  gaiety  he  seized  and  kissed  her. 

"Oh!  Oh!  Oh !'' cried  Miss  Thorn- 
ton, and  fled. 

'*  The  devil  f  said  Mr.  Atwood;  and 
then,  looking  extremely  foolish,  it  must 
be  confessed,  he  picked  up  his  hat,  and, 
striding  hastily  to  the  gate,  slammed  it 
behind  him. 

Two  letters  were  confided  to  the 
tender  care  of  the  postal  clerks  that 
night,  and  were  duly  delivered  in  the 
course  of  the  following  day. 

The  first  was  written  by  Mr.  Atwood, 
and  was  adorned  with  a  quick  delivery 
stamp.    It  ran  thus: 

Helen:  Tour  cruelty  has  almost  broken  my 
heart  I  have  tried  to  forget  yon,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Every  moment  of  the  day  and  night  I  think 
of  you,  and  you  are  the  only  woman  on  Uod's  green 
earth  to  me.  Unless  you  tell  me  that  I  must  not,  I 
will  come  and  implore  you  on  my  kneeis,  if  neces- 
sary, to  let  me  try  to  win  you  back,  for  I  know  that 
I  cannot  live  without  you. 

Yours  miserably. 

Jack. 

In  answer  to  which,  by  note  of  hand, 
Mr.  Atwood  received  a  small  blue  note 
which  contained  only  the  one  word: 
"  Come." 

The  second  of  the  two  letters  ran 
thus: 


Yes,  yes,  yes.  I  take  my  courage  in  both  hands. 
Since  you  sav  that  your  life  and  happiness  depend 
upon  it,  I  will  marry  you  in  November.  Dear,  dear 
Tom,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  you  that  I  love 
and  trust  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  that 
no  other  man  in  the  world  makes  a  particle  of  dif- 
ference to  me.  Write  quickly,  and  say  that  I  have 
made  you  happy. 

Ethel. 

When  the  young  man  to  whom  this 
tender  epistle  was  addressed  received  it 
he  read  it  over  at  least  a  half  dozen 
times,  kissed  it  another  half  dozen,  and 
put  it  in  an  inside  pocket.  Then  he  said 
to  himself,  "  My  little  darling,  how  she 
loves  and  trusts  me  I  ^^ 

Then  he  walked  to  the  window  and 
drummed  the  wedding  march  upon  the 
pane.  "My  little  girl — I  wonder  if 
I  ought  to  teU  her  about  Clara ^^ 

For  nearly  two  months  Austin  Crans- 
ton luxuriated  in  woe.  His  dark  eyes 
wore  a  look  of  settled  gloom;  he  per- 
mitted his  hair  to  grow  a  trifle  long,  and 
carefully  brushed  it  into  picturesque 
disorder. 

He  worked  very  hard,  and  mournfully 
declined  the  well  meant  efforts  of  his 
admiring  friends  to  mitigate  his  despair. 
He  had  a  new  charm  in  their  eyes;  he 
was  a  man  with  a  past,  and  the  proud 
owner  of  a  mysterious  sorrow. 

One  afternoon  he  strolled  listlessly 
into  a  gallery,  and  stood,  a  picturesque 
figure  of  profound  melancholy,  before 
one  of  his  own  pictures. 

Presently  he  became  conscious  that 
he  was  observed,  and,  turning,  not  too 
abruptly,  he  saw,  a  few  yards  from  him, 
an  uncommonly  pretty  girl.  Her  hair 
was  soft  and  brown,  her  eyes  were  clear 
and  gray,  her  figure  was  round,  and  her 
flesh  tints  were  perfect. 

He  sighed  softly,  a  lingering  sigh — 
the  kind  of  sigh  which  is  bestowed  upon 
the  memory  of  what  is  irretrievably 
gone ;  and  then  he  smiled,  for  he  knew 
that  there  is  balm  in  Gilead,  even  for  a 
bruised  heart. 
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Across  the  page  she  traced  the  name 
That  burned  within  my  soul : 

Her  eyes  at  last  her  pen  became, 
My  heart,  alas,  the  scroll! 


Clifford  Trtmily. 


THE  DEGENERATION  OF  BETHEL. 


BY  E.  C.  SHfPMAN. 

How  the  last  of  the  Carpenters  poured  the  final  drtp  into  the  bitter  cup  fate  heid  to  the  lips  «f 
faintly  pride,  and  incidentally  provided  that  pride  with  the  certainty  of  keeping  a  ro*f 
over  its  head. 


THE  Carpenters  had  fallen  on  eytl 
dajs  of  late  years,  and  evil 
tongues.  All  the  male  members  of  the 
family  had  perished  in  the  war;  Bethel, 
their  home,  had  been  sold  from  over 
their  heads,  and  here  they  were  living 
in  the  parsonage  at  Beyinsville,  where 
the  village  could  not  keep  a  parson  be- 
cause it  was  too  poor,  although  it  was 
making  shift  to  support  a  race  course. 

There  was  no  denying  the  bitterer 
fact,  either,  that  Julia,  the  youngest 
sdon,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  evil 
tongues.  It  was  she  who  had  disturbed 
their  breakfast  with  this  annoimce- 
ment: 

^  There  is  to  be  a  prize  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  in  gold  and  a  saddle  at  the 
next  race,  grandma.^' 

"  Don't  mention  that  place  in  my 
hearing,  Julia,'^ 

Although  Mrs.  Carpenter  was  able  to 
save  her  ears  from  that  unpleasantness, 
it  was  different  with  her  eyes. 

From  the  window  directly  in  front  of 
her,  beyond  the  thin  screen  of  trees,  be- 
yond the  sloping  garden,  beyond  the 
road,  spread  a  broad,  level  stretch,  once 
the  pride  of  the  outlying  lands  of 
Bethel;  now,  alas!  inclosed  in  the  cen- 
ter with  a  circular  fence  and  dotted  here 
and  there  with  buildings  which  could  be 
taken  for  nothing  more  than  they  were 
— stables. 

These  buildings  were  a  good  half  mile 
away,  so  Mrs.  Carpenter  pretended  she 
could  not  see  them;  but  indeed  I  do  not 
think  she  used  much  pretense,  poor 
lady ;  she  saw  the  field  always  as  she  used 
to  see  it  in  her  pride  of  life,  a  waving 
sea  of  golden  wheat. 

"I  think  the  sound  of  five  hundred 
dollars  in  gold  very  pleasant,"  said  Julia. 

'^  Ah-h !  "  the  two  elder  ladies  sighed 
under  their  breath. 

What  wouldn't  five  hundred  dollars 
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do?  All  their  pressing  little  miseries 
and  ignominies  could  be  done  away  with, 
and  some  sense  of  independence  revive 
for  them.  But  they  hushed  the  mg^ 
quickly;  they  were  not  a  complaining 
family. 

^^  Some  of  the  horses  from  Bethel  are 
going  to  run,''  went  on  Julia. 

"  Nothing  seems  sacred  any  more.^ 

It  was  Miss  Dolly  who  spi^e  dismal- 
ly, remembering  the  former  quiet  at- 
mosphere of  Bethel. 

*^It  was  different,  child,  in  your 
father's  day ;  but  those  times  are  gone, 
and  we  must  not  think  of  them  too 
much." 

"  I  shall  alwavs  rememl^er  that  Bethel 
was  a  resi>eetable  and  a  respected 
house,  mother." 

"One  of  Ariel's  colts,  too.  Aunt 
Dolly,  and  only  two  years  older  than 
my  Philly.  The  man  that  bought  Bethel 
bought  her  at " 

"  Julia,  for  pity's  sake !  "  interrupted 
her  aunt,  "  where  did  you  learn  all  this 
— ^this — ^liorse  talk?  " 

"  Oh,  I've  been  talking  to  Mr.  Raw- 
lins." 

"To  Rawlins!  To  RawUtis!  Now, 
Julia,  I  see  you  plainly  disregard  your 
grandmother's  feelings  and  mine.  What 
we  say  goes  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the 
other.  From  this  time  on  I  forbid  you 
to  say  a  word  to  Rawlins  or  anybody  else 
connected  with  that  place." 

"  It's  too  late.  Aunt  Dolly.  I've  en- 
tered my  name  for  the  run  next  week." 

She  tried  to  keep  her  voice  firm,  but 
until  now  she  had  not  realized  what  an 
awful  deed  she  was  about  to  commit. 
"  Commit  "  and  "  deed  "  seemed  the  fit- 
ting words  just  then. 

They  both  caught  their  breath  and 
stared  at  her.  It  went  to  her  heart  to 
see  how  deadly  pale  her  poor  old  grand- 
mother was. 
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Indeed/it  was  a  stab  into  the  pride  of 
that  gentle  heart.  Julia  foand  herself 
clutching  at  her  excuse,  and  began  in 
shamefaced  haste: 

^^Indeed^  grandma,  I  am  not  doing 
this  out  of  wilfulness,  but  it  sets  me 
wild  to  see  you  needing  so  much.  Our 
rent  is  due,  poor  Philly  must  be  fed, 
and  I  can  do  nothing  else  to  make 
money.  Aunt  Dolly  can  teach.  I  am 
not  even  fit  for  that,  nor  to  make  any- 
body's clothes,  nor  to  work  in  anybody's 
kitchen.  Don't  you  see,  if  I  can  get  the 
fire  hundred — oh,  grandma !  " 

She  got  up  and  went  aroimd  the 
table,  but  the  stricken  woman  drew  her 
head  away  from  the  touch,  and  hid  her 
cheek  in  the  high  back  of  the  chair. 

"Orandma,''  Julia  began  again,  but 
this  time  the  tremolo  was  too  strong  to 
hasten  her  words.  "  There  really  is 
nothing  in  it.  It  takes  only  a  few 
minutes,  and  no  one  forgets  that  I  am 
Miss  Carpenter.  And  the  five  hundred ! 
Whv,  think '' 

ft    ^ 

"  Sit  down,  Julia,"  her  aunt  said 
coldly;  "sit  down  and  leave  mother 
alone.  Don't  you  know  that  we  would 
not  touch  one  cent  of  that  money,  even 
if  you  were  headstrong  enough  to  per- 
sist  in  your  disgraceful  plan  ?  " 

Julia  looked  at  her  aunt.  She  had 
never  thought  her  harsh  before,  but  now 
she  saw  what  an  accentuated  chin  was 
her  aunt's,  and  how  firmly  she  closed 
her  lips,  unaware  that  her  own  had  the 
same  unyielding  outline. 

Her  grandmother  rose  and  went  out 
of  the  room  in  silence. 

"  No — not  one  cent,"  repeated  her 
aunt. 

Julia  rested  her  chin  in  her  palm,  and 
looked  down  at  her  plate.  The  unre- 
pentant pose  vexed  the  elder  woman, 
and  she  began  again : 

"  I  can  scarcely  believe  wlien  I  look 
at  you  that  you  can  entertain  such  an 
idea,  such  a  depraved  idea.  Have  you 
any  conception  of  what  races  are?  " 

"  A  little  better  one  than  yours,  Aunt 
Dolly.  I  used  to  go  with  Uncle 
Catesby." 

"  Uncle  Catesby !  Your  uncle  Cates- 
by  was  not  a  young  woman." 

"Blessed  Uncle  Catesby!''  Julia 
sighed  lightly,  tracing  the  pattern  of 
an  ivy  leaf  in  the  table  cloth  with  a  fork. 


"  Are  you  aware  that  swearing  goes 
on  there?  " 

"  I  needn't  swear,  Aunt  Boliy,"  Julia 
said,  with  a  laugh  between  irritation 
and  amusement. 

"You  will  hear  it,  though!  And 
don't  you  see  that  the  whole  perform- 
ance is  wicked?  " 

"  All  I  can  see  is  the  purse  and  a  few 
minutes  of  Philly's  fastest  paces.  I 
can't  see  anything  beyond  that.  Aunt 
Dolly;  don't  ask  me  to.'' 

She  walked  to  the  east  window,  and 
stood  looking  out  towards  the  square 
white  church,  shadowed  by  its  aged  yel- 
low locusts. 

The  hillocks  surrounding  it  were  of 
varying  degrees  of  cultivation,  but  from 
the  window,  briers,  eglantine,  ivy,  and 
rose  vines  waved  side  by  side. 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  cannot; "  her  aunt 
was  agitatedly  opening  the  coflfee  pot, 
and  casting  preoccupied  glances  at  the 
dregs.  "  It  is  a  pity,  because  you  are 
ruining  all  your  chances." 

"  What  chances?  "  Julia  turned 
around. 

"  Why,  your  chance  of  marriage,  for 
one." 

Her  aunt  was  reared  in  the  old  school 
of  maidenhood,  which  looked  upon  af- 
fection and  its  relations  as  dear  and 
sacred,  and  mention  of  them  not  to  be 
made  except  under  stress.  The  flush 
that  rose  to  her  cheek  was  the  protest 
of  her  schooled  heart. 

"My  chance  of  marriage!"  Julia 
spoke  with  some  bitterness.  Her  heart 
was  making  its  protest,  in  the  modern 
way,  aloud.  "  I  will  tell  you  the  truth 
about  my  chance  of  marriage.  Ever 
since  I  was  seventeen  I  have  kept  that 
chance  in  mind.  I  am  telling  you  the 
truth,  Aunt  Dolly;  for  seven  long  years 
I  have  waited,  and  that,  I  think,  is  sac- 
rifice enough  to  the  chance.  Now  that 
I  am  twenty  five,  I  shall  earn  money 
and — ^ride  at  that  race." 

She  did  not  know  with  what  force 
she  flung  the  last  few  words  across  the 
table.  Miss  Carpenter  received  the 
whole  speech  as  a  blow,  and  rose  saying: 

"Then,  I  can  do  nothing  more  than 
imitate  mother,  and  leave  you  alone." 

At  the  door  she  turned  her  fine,  large 
figure,  and  leveling  her  dark  eyes  at  her 
niece,  added :  "  I  think  it  only  right  to 
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tell  you,  however,  that  I  shall  ask  Mr. 
Murdoch  to  speak  to  you." 

This  was  as  severe  a  threat  as  Miss 
Dolly  could  make.  Few  were  ever  known 
to  persist  in  an  undertaking  after  Mr. 
Murdoch  had  finished  his  exhortations. 

"  Then,  I  shall  have  to  set  a  trap  for 
him ;  "  but  the  door  closed  with  a  gentle 
bang  on  the  words,  and  Julia,  sitting 
alone,  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

In  spite  of  her  philosophic  shrug,  her 
purpose  grew  gigantic  before  her  eyes, 
and  black  with  a  thousand  nameless 
social  dangers.  She  half  faltered ;  only 
her  belief  in  Philly^s  speed  and  despera- 
tion at  the  thought  of  the  five  hundred 

•  going  to  any  one  else  supported  her. 

"  It's  Philly's  half  sister  that  is  the 

•  only  horse  to  fear,"  she  argued,  '*  I 
almost  made  Rawlins  admit  that.  The 
man  who  bought  Bethel  owns  her,  and 
he  already  has  hundreds  of  thousands. 
He  shan't  have  mine." 

But  during  the  days  that  passed  there 
were  many  times  she  faltered.  Tte  uni- 
form, sad  coldness,  as  of  one  beyond  the 
brink,  with  which  she  was  regarded  by 
her  aunt  and  grandmother,  oppressed 
her. 

The  thought  of  failure  dismayed  her 
— failure,  with  its  consequent  degrada- 
tion, social  lowering,  disgrace  to  the  two 
who  loved  her.  She  was  clear  sighted 
enough  to  know  that  only  a  triumphant 
winning  of  the  goal  could  justify  her, 
and  that  hardly  in  others'  eyes. 

Sometimes  a  heavy  apathy  would  dull 
her  blood,  tempting  her  to  keep  in  the 
beaten  path.  On  the  other  hand,  a  cir- 
cumstance or  two  sufficed  to  strengthen 
her  resolution;  but  I  think  it  was  rent 
day  that  irrevocably  decided  her. 

That  morning  Julia  was  washing 
dishes  at  the  table,  humming  as  she 
worked,  when  she  heard  the  shrill  voice 

•  of  the  landlady's  youngest  child. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  Mrs.  Carpenter,  ma 
says  could  you  spare  her  the  rent  this 
morning?  " 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which 
Julia  checked  the  rinsing  of  the  cups 
to  listen. 

**  Tell  yo'  ma,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Car- 
penter's soft  old  voice  went  on,  vibrat- 
ing with  mortification,  "  that  I  won't 
be  able  to  let  her  have  it  this  morning, 
but  perhaps " 


*'  She  tol'  me  to  ask,"  the  childish 
treble  answered,  "  if  she  couldn't  have 
it  next  week?" 

**  Next  week  ?  I  will  try  next  week, 
my  child."  Hope  was  in  her  voice — 
hope  which  ever  sped  elusive  before  the 
Carpenters,  lighting  up  the  future. 

Julia  listened  no  further,  but  wiped 
the  dishes  emphatically,  saying: 

*'  Philly  shall  run!  " 

Every  day  she  managed  to  find  a  little 
time  to  practise  along  the  pine  road 
leading  to  Odrick's  Corner. 

It  was  an  excellent  bit  of  ground,  as 
level  as  a  table,  and  in  this  dry  fall 
weather  in  just  the  condition  for  trying 
the  mare's  speed.  The  two  would  come 
thundering  down  the  track,  the  slim, 
bay  coated  mare  fairly  flying,  her  small 
head  stretched  even  with  her  shoulders, 
with  ears  laid  flat  and  scarlet  lined,  di- 
lated nostril,  the  rider  bending  forward 
with  firm  hand  and  glowing  cheeks. 

The  dull  pine  stems  echoed  with  hoof 
beats,  and  the  birds,  scared  at  first, 
learned  to  look  down  calmly  on  the 
active  pair. 

That  adventurous  blood  of  hers,  her 
father's  sailor  blood,  so  hard  to  keep 
in  quiet  channels,  surged  with  the  joy 
of  motion,  and  made  Julia  long  ardently 
for  the  applauding  crowd,  the  exquisite 
excitement  of  triumph. 

In  the  easy  trot  homeward  vivacity 
was  still  keen  enough  within  her  to 
cause  laughter  when  she  remembered 
Mr.  Murdoch's  Sunday  visit.  The  light 
sound  rising  clearly  from  the  trough  of 
the  road  to  the  negro  cabins,  clinging 
like  swallows'  nests  to  the  banks, 
brought  a  brown  face  or  two  to  look 
down  upon  her. 

She  could  still  see  the  melancholy 
gentleman  standing  with  the  look  of  dis- 
may, as  he  had  stood  after  opening  the 
conversation,  non  committally  with  a 
reference  to  the  book  she  held  in  her 
hand. 

*^  A  pleasant  occupation.  Miss  Julia ; 
a  pleasant  occupation  this  lovely  day." 

"It  is  extremely  interesting,  Mr. 
Murdoch." 

Suitable  Sunday  reading;  I  hope." 
Voltaire,"  lifting  absorbed  eyes. 

*^  Vol-ol- !  "  stuttered  the  astounded 
man. 

Then  he  walked  from  the  room,  say- 
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iug  m  stern  disgust  td  Miss  Dolly,  who 
waited  hapef uUy  without,  "  Let  her  ^^^ 
Biftdajn ;  I  advise  you  toiet  her  go  oil  her 
wayl '' 

Julia,  maaawUte,  thanked  her  Ollea- 
dorf ,  which  enabled  her  to  understand  a 
word  hero  and  there  oa  the  pi^e. 

The  BeTiDfiFille  race  course  was  new, 
and  diowed  its  newn^ess.  The  stand  was 
not  yet  painted,  and  you  had  to  be  care- 
ful as  you  leaned  over  the  railing  not  to 
run  splinters  into  your  unwary  hands. 

The  judges^  seat  was  new — ^that  is,  in 
its  present  capacity.  For  years  it  had 
aerved  as  a  comfortable  settee  at  the 
post  office;  now  seen  under  the  brilliant 
October  sky  in  its  elevated  place,  it  had 
a  shrinking  aspect. 

Tho  scales  belonged  to  the  butcher, 
and,  rumor  said,  were  none  too  trust- 
worthy. However  crude  the  fittings 
may  have  looked  in  the  eyes  of  stran- 
gers, to  the  natives,  as  carriage  after 
carriage  turned  into  the  inclosure,  the 
scene  was  very  gratifying. 

Although  Rawlins  had  not  divulged 
the  secret  of  Philly's  rider,  there  was 
an  unwonted  interest  abroad.  This 
may  have  been  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  owner  of  Bethel,  a  gentleman,  it 
was  said,  who  had  seen  most  of  the  great 
racing  places  of  the  country. 

When  the  time  came  for  Julia  to 
mount,  she  walked  out  of  the  passage 
with  a  heart  beating  so  painfuUy  that 
it  seemed  to  her  she  could  feel  or  hear 
nothing  else. 

Bawlins  had  arranged  considerately 
for  her  to  come  out  by  a  little  hallway 
through  which  no  one  else  passed.  As 
she  stepped  out  into  the  slanting  after- 
noon light  all  looked  in  surprise,  and 
some  in  not  a  little  annoyance. 

The  place  seemed  alive,  horses  twist- 
ing and  turning  under  the  curbing 
hands  of  their  riders,  men  mounting, 
owners  looking  critically  at  a  bridle  or 
girth. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  babble  of 
voices,  and  JuUa  felt  herself  hotly  under 
a  fire  of  eyea.  It  seemed  an  eternity 
before  Philly,  led  by  Jimison,  appeared 
in  the  stable  door,  but  the  touch  of  the 
mare's  satin  skin  and  the  proud  air  of 
her  head  reanimated  her  mistress.  She 
felt  the  stirrup  and  looked  to  the 
buckles. 


^'  Allow  me,''  aaid  a  voice  at  her.  side, 

Sfao  turned  with  a  shivor  of  appr^ib^m-* 
sioii,  and  saw  a  £omewhat  florid  geatle- 
maa  ia  pearl  gmy  ^^loihiag  poUtely  of- 
fering to  mount  her.  She  drew  back 
coldly. 

^^  Jimison  always  mounts  me,  thank 
you.'' 

"I  beg  your  pardon."  He  .re-, 
linquished  his  place  to  Jimison,  and  ia 
an  instant  PbiUy  with  her  rider  flew 
past  him  like  a  bird. 

^'  That's  the  only  thing  on  the  whole 
ground  for  you  to  be  afraid  of ,  itr. 
Litchfield."  Bawlins  iadieated  Philly. 
^^  That  hoes  couldn't  help  winnin'." 

"Mighty  like,  my  bay,"  the  gentle-.-, 
man  in  gray  answered^  remoTiag  his 
eyes  from  Julia  long  enough  to  glance  $ 
at  Philly's  shining  flanks^ 

"  She  has  good  cause  to  be,  sir;  she's 
own  sister  to  yours  out  of  Ariel." 

"  Indeed !  "  Mr.  Litchfield  was  inter- 
ested. "Then,  this  is  some  of  the 
Bethel  stock  ?  " 

"Both  boss  and  rider,  sir.  That's 
Miss  Julia  Carpenter,  the  smahtest. 
young  lady  in  ten'  miles ;  I  might  say 
in  the  county.  Lord  only  Jknows  what 
she's  goin'  to  bring  down  on  her  head! 
I  don't.  The  two  old  ladies  over  yonder 
hate  a  race  wuss  than  pizen,  and  so  did 
the  old  commodo'.  But  'twuz  different 
with  Mr.  Catesby,  his  brother,  who  left 
this  colt  to  Miss  Julia.  I  used  to  man- 
age all  Mr.  Catesby'a  hosaes." 

"Over  yonder?  I  didn't  know  the 
Bethel  people  were  still  in  the  county." 

"  Livin'  right  in  the  pahsonage  be- 
hind the  trees  thar,"  said  Bawlins, 
pointing  with  a  callous  hand.  "  They've 
rented  it  now  for  the  last  two  years." 

"  Why,  whore's  your  parson?  "    Mr. 
Litchfield  shifted  his  position  so  that  he . 
could  keep  an  eye  on  Julia  while  giving 
attention  to  Bawlins.  • 

"Too  po'  to  keep  him.  They  sold 
the  pahsonage  some  five  years  ago." 

"  Too  poor !  "  said  Mr.  Litchfield  with 
a  smile  of  amusement;  "  why,  it  seems 
to  me,  Bawlins,  that  you're  pretty  pros- 
perous here." 

"Oh,  here/'  said  Bawlins  modestly; 
"you  see,  Mr.  Litchfield,  folks  need  a 
diange  once  in  a  while. 

"'Twjiz  church  sociables  when  the 
old  commodo'  lived.     This  field  right , 
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here  used  to  be  Bethel  property.  It  was 
Oatesby  Carpenter  that  lost  it — racin', 
so  they  say.  But  the  others  managed 
to  lose  one  way  or  another^  on  niggers 
(never  would  sell  any),  and  in  the  war, 
and  so  on.  I  might  say  to  you  in  confi- 
dence, sir,  that  I  have  good  cause  to 
think  that  po*  young  lady  yonder  come 
here  today  to  ride  just  because  they  need 
money.  But  the  old  ladies  ain't  goin' 
to  look  at  it,  sir.  I  know  it  as  well  as 
my  name's  Rawlins.'* 

On  the  stand  Julia  had  captured  the 
admiration  that  lurks  in  every  Southern 
breast  for  handsome  horses  and  women. 
Glances  of  interest  and  admiration  were 
showered  upon  her.  If  wishes  could 
bring  success,  her  contest  was  an  easy 
one. 

"It's  the  old  commodore's  grand- 
daughter, man,"  an  onlooker  was  say- 
ing. "  I  reckon  he'd  turn  in  his  grave 
if  he  was  to  know  it.'* 

"  Shouldn't  wonder,"  was  the  answer. 
"  She's  as  fine  a  figu'  as  her  mare.  Damn 
pretty,  too." 

A  flush  mounted  to  the  face  of  the 
gentleman  in  pearl  gray,  who  was  lean- 
ing over  the  wall  watching  Philly's 
antics  and  Philly's  graceful  rider.  He 
turned  around : 

"  Your  pardon,  gentlemen,"  he  said ; 
"  you  shall  answer  to  me  for  any  further 
comments  on  that  young  lady." 

Julia  mounted  was  a  different  Julia 
from  the  heavy  hearted  girl  who  had 
stepped  out  into  the  field.  She  was  in  a 
secure  seat,  she  knew  every  motion  of 
the  animal  beneath  her,  she  knew  the 
strength  in  her  own  arm.  Blood  and 
high  hearted  excitement  sang  in  her 
veins,  and  she  was  every  whit  as  im- 
patient as  the  spirited  mare. 

That  glasses  were  leveled  at  her,  that 
the  male  lining  at  the  balustrade  grew 
momentarily  thicker,  that  comments  of 
all  sorts  were  made,  she  knew,  but  could 
feel  the  weight  of  none,  so  fully  had  she 
entered  into  her  work. 

At  last,  after  many  false  starts,  the 
flag  was  down  and  they  were  really  off. 
The  lorgnettes  that  watched  the  flying 
figure  could  not  watch  the  surging 
blood  that  rose  about  her  temples  and 
beat  in  her  ears,  shutting  out  all  sounds 
except  the  thundering  hoof  beats  of  the 
nearest  horse. 


She  could  see  nothing  but  the  brown 
track  ahead  of  Philly's  ears ;  field,  fence 
— the  thin  following  line  inside  the 
fence — ^all  were  invisible.  On  and  on 
she  swept,  Philly's  tiny  hoofs  scarcely 
touching  the  ground. 

Now  they  were  rounding  the  home- 
ward curve,  and  Julia,  leaning  far  for- 
ward, became  conscious  that  only  one 
rider  was  ahead  of  her — ^not  a  full 
length  ahead  either. 

Philly's  nose  has  passed  her  flank.  It 
is  the  mare  from  Bethel,  Philly's  sister 
and  counterpart.  Only  a  little  distance 
lies  between  them  and  the  goal,  and  the 
man  is  a  lighter  weight  than  she,  lighter 
in  bone  and  flesh,  firmer  in  muscle. 

For  a  second  Julia  has  a  devouring 
envy  of  the  thin  figure,  whose  unwaver- 
ing, outstretched  arm  she  watches,  with 
its  steel  hand  and  whipcord  veins.  One 
second  only,  and  then  they  thunder  side 
by  side,  for  a  long  time,  it  seems  to  Julia. 

She  is  conscious  that  the  man  has 
glanced  at  her,  is  conscious  that  only  a 
short  length  ahead  is  the  stand  with  its 
brilliant,  applauding  crowd,  and  to- 
gether hot  blooded  determination  and 
despair  fight  within  her.  She  wrenched 
Philly  sharply  to  one  side,  rising  in  her 
stirrup  and  throwing  her  weight  on  the 
mare's  shoulders,  and  like  an  arrow 
passed  the  bay  on  the  inner  side. 

An  instant  more  and,  amid  shouts 
and  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  Philly 
flew  past,  a  good  half  length  ahead  of 
the  other. 

When  she  could  rein  in  the  excited 
animal  and  turn  back,  it  was  no  longer 
with  scarlet  cheeks  and  firm  arm;  she 
was  pale  and  trembling,  conscious  that 
her  hair  was  fallixig  in  a  long,  disordered 
braid  about  her  shoulders. 

She  slipped  from  her  saddle  at  the 
paddock  door  into  a  pair  of  arms  held 
out  for  her.  They  were  pearl  gray,  but 
she  did  not  notice  it. 

She  bent  every  energy  to  seeing  that 
Jimison  cared  for  PhiUy  properly, 
scarcely  lifting  her  heavy  lids;  glad 
when  at  last  she  could  set  out  home- 
ward. 

It  was  a  week  after  the  races.  The 
new  saddle  lay  in  the  hall  just  where  it 
had  been  deposited,  an  exquisite  pigskin 
article,  said  those  who  knew  all  about 
saddles. 
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Up  stairs  in. Julia's  jewel  box,  other- 
wise empty,  lay  the  five  hundred  dollars 
minus  the  rent.  Julia  herself  had  been 
to  the  stable  to  feed  Philly,  over  whom 
she  had  shed  a  few,  low  spirited  tears, 
and  on  coming  out  had  stopped  a  minute 
in  the  clear,  cold  dusk  to  look  up  into 
the  sky  and  draw  a  breath  of  miserable 
freedom; 

That  was  what  it  amounted  to,  a  mis- 
erable freedom,  for  now  that  she  had 
liberated  herself  from  conventionality, 
she  longed  for  its  shelter.  The  glamour 
of  the  five  hundred  dollars  was  gone;  it 
was  reduced  to  its  pitiful  proportions, 
and  she  could  even  count  on  her  fingers 
bills  which  exceeded  that  amount. 
Gone,  too,  was  the  halo  of  her  woman- 
hood. 

**  I  have  reduced  myself  to  the  level 
of  a  jockey,^'  she  said  bitterly. 

As  she  stepped  into  the  hall  she  heard 
her  grandmother's  voice: 

**  Julia,  child,  is  that  you?  ^' 

"  Yes,  grandma." 

She  walked  into  the  room,  wondering 
at  the  interest  of  the  tone.  Mrs.  Car- 
penter and  Miss  Dolly  were  sitting  at 
the  table  looking  at  a  card  by  the  lamp- 
light. 

"  Where  have  you  been  all  this 
time?  *'  went  on  her  grandmother. 

*^  IVe  just  been  feeding  Philly,''  Julia 
answered  in  a  lack  luster  tone. 


^^  I  wish  you  had  been  here.  We  had 
a  caller  this  afternoon."  *       • 

She  handed  the  card  to  her  grand-i 
daughter.   Julia  read : 

Mr.  James  DuUon  Litehfidd, 

Bethel,  Va. 

**I  know,"  said  Julia  under  her 
breath,  "  the  pearl  gray  man." 

^'  A  most  delightful  gentleman,"  said . 
Miss  Dolly  with  a  smile;  ^*  we  have  asked 
him  to  tea  next  Sunday." 

Julia   felt   both   reconciliation   and 
matchmaking  in  the  smile,  but  the  pros- 
pect of  peace  after  the  past  wintry  v 
weeks  was  so  cheerful  that  she  swal- 
lowed the  matchmaking  without  protest. 

"He    spoke    of    you — of    you    and'* 
Philly,"  pursued  Mrs.  Carpenter  with.* 
some  pride.     "He  has  evidently  seen 
you  somewhere  riding  her." 

It  was  not  a  year  after  the  races  that' 
the  inhabitants  of  Fairfax,  all  those  at 
least  whose  social  position  was  such  as 
to  be  favored  by  the  Carpenters,  re- 
ceived cards  to  the  eflfect  that  Mrs.  • 
David  Carpenter  desired  the  honor  of 
their  presence  at  the  marriage  of  her  •; 
granddaughter  Julia  to  Mr.  James  Dut- 
ton  Litchfield. 

"So  run,"  knowingly  quoted  those 
matrons  who,  at  the  races,  had  reserved 
their  opinions,  "  so  run  that  you  may 
receive  the  prize." 


"ALL'S   FAIR  IN  WAR  AND  LOVE." 

BY  M.  E.  TORRENCE. 

In  which'  is  set  forth  the  account  of  the  manner  In  which  the  destroyer  of  the  roc's  egg  made 

peace  with  its  possessor  by  the  discovery  of  a  Cellini  vase. 


MRS.  BRANSCOMBE  had  a  passion 
for  bric-a-brac.  Not  the  ordinary 
modern  kind,  such  as  any  uncultivated 
woman  might  have  possessed  herself  of 
by  the  simple  process  of  paying  for  it, 
but  interesting  things  that  were  valu- 
able for  their  rarity  and  their  history 
and  the  celebrity  of  their  inventors  or 
discoverers. 

She  had  a  fan  that  was  said  to  have 
once  belonged  to  the  last  Tycoon,  who 
had  been  imprisoned  and  who  was  re- 
ported to  have  shaded  his  face  with  this 
identical  fan  as  he  listened  to  the  de- 


cree which  subjected  him  to  durance 
vile  and  abolished  the  tycoonate  for  all 
time. 

Mrs.  Branscombe  held  to  this  theory 
with  unshaken  tenacity,  but  her  nephew 
Will  had  been  the  victim  of  doubts  ever 
since  he  had  chanced  upon  a  factory  in  . 
Philadelphia  which  turned  out  an  inex-  " 
haustible  supply  of  genuine  Japanese 
fans  so  like  that  royal  relic  that  when 
he  replaced  it  for  a  whole  week  with  one  • 
of  the  late  manufacture  his  aunt  did  not  • 
seem  to  be  able  to  discern  the  differ-  ' 
ence.  •  * 
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He  had  not  called  her  attention  to 
the  experiment^  because  he  had  never 
forgotten  one  he  had  tried  with  the 
famous  roc^s  egg^  and  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  she  ever  had,  either. 

The  roc^s  egg  had  been  the  joy  of  her 
heart  and  the  pride  of  her  soul,  and  she 
had  treasured  it  with  anxious  care  for 
more  than  five  years,  until  one  day  Will, 
in  an  unseemly  fit  of  glee,  had  accident- 
ally knocked  it  out  of  the  nest  in  which 
it  had  been  calmly  reposing  for  so  long 
a  time  and  shattered  it  into  numberless 
fragments. 

Thereupon  it  was  revealed  that  the 
famous  egg  had  been  cunningly  con- 
trived with  a  preparation  of  lime  care- 
fully glazed  over  the  surface,  and  no 
mysterious  roc  had  ever  had  anything 
to  do  with  its  production. 

Will  never  could  get  over  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  scarcely  fair  that  he 
should  be  blamed  for  the  latter  fact. 
He  might  have  thought  it  only  just  that 
his  aunt  should  have  been  vexed  with 
him  for  his  carelessness  in  knocking 
down  her  treasure,  but  she  had  never 
seemed  half  so  indignant  towards  him 
for  that  as  because  of  the  little  circum- 
stance that  the  egg  turned  out  not  to  be 
genuine. 

How  did  she  suppose  he  could  help 
that? 

Will  believed  it  was  the  roc's  egg  that 
had  ruined  him.  She  had  not  seemed 
to  cherish  any  violent  animosity  towards 
him  previous  to  that.  Since  that  tragic 
event  her  treatment  of  him  had  been 
really  heart  breaking. 

Not  that  he  should  have  cared  so 
much  had  it  been  merely  for  his  own 
sake  and  hers,  though  he  had  always 
tried  to  be  a  dutiful  and  affectionate 
nephew.    There  was  Mabel. 

She  was  Mrs.  Branscombe's  niece  and 
lived  with  her.  It  will  be  seen  without 
difficulty,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  Will  was  in  love  with 
Mabel,  that  the  situation  was  embar- 
rassingly complicated. 

It  really  became  necessary  to  WilFs 
happiness  that  his  relations  with  Mrs. 
Branscombe  should  be  placed  on  a 
friendly  footing. 

There  was  b  'z  one  way  by  which  Will 
could  reinstate  himself  in  the  good 
graces  of  Mrs.  Branscombe,  and  even 


that  seemed  impossible  from  a  casual 
vie^. 

She  had  become  possessed  of  a  wild 
longing  for  a  Cellini  vase.  Perhaps 
there  was  no  reason  why  a  Cellini  medal 
or  a  Cellini  seal  might  not  have  an- 
swered the  purpose  quite  as  well,  but 
for  some  reason  Mrs.  Branscombe's  am-^ 
bition  had  taken  the  form  of  a  Cellini 
vase. 

There  was  a  tradition  of  total  de- 
pravity lingering  about  the  memory  of 
Cellini  which,  by  a  subtle  law  of  the 
affinity  of  opposites,  rendered  all  things 
connected  with  him  objects  of  irresist- 
ible attraction  to  a  woman  of  the  rigid 
propriety  of  Mrs.  Branscombe*  There- 
fore, because  of  it,  it  became  necessary 
that  she  should  come  into  possession  of 
a  Cellini  vase  with  as  little  delay  as 
might  be. 

"  You  shall  have  it,''  Will  had  said 
in  a  burst  of  affection. 

That  was  just  before  he  went  to  Flor- 
ence. Mrs.  Branscombe  felt  in  an  un- 
usually friendly  humor  with  him;  first, 
for  his  devotion  to  her  interests;  second, 
for  his  absence. 

He  wrote  often  to  Mrs.  Branscombe ; 
not  once  to  Mabel.  Neither  did  he  send 
her  any  message, 

Mrs.  Branscombe  had  always  had 
faith  in  the  remedial  effect  of  absence 
in  sentimental  cases.  It  seemed  to  in- 
crease the  affectionate  feeling  between 
aunt  and  nephew.  She  was  growing  al- 
most fond  of  him  now  that  he  was  out  of 
the  way. 

"WilFs  a  good  fellow  when  he's  in 
another  country,  isn't  he? ''  she  said  to 
Mabel. 

**0h,  yes,"  assented  the  girl  cheer- 
fully. 

"  He  is  improving  his  mind.  It  is  a 
good  thing.  I  have  always  thought  it 
needed  improvement.  I  think  it  would 
bear  more  improvement  than  any  other 
mind  I  know.  It  will  never  be  as  good 
as  Mr.  Aston's,  but  it  could  be  much 
better  than  it  is." 

Mr.  Aston  was  Mabel's  new  lover,  and 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  money  in  bonds 
and  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  town; 
two  circumstances  which,  in  these  days, 
have  a  tendency  to  brighten  a  man's  in- 
tellect wonderfully  in  public  estima- 
tion. 


**  ALL'S  PAIR  IN  WAR  AND  LOVE," 
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'^I  think  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
improve  Will's  mind  to  any  perceptible 
degree,"  said  Mrs.  Branscombe  care- 
fully. "  He  will  probably  be  abroad  five 
years  at  least.^^ 

"  What  about  the  vase  all  that  time?  " 
asked  Mabel. 

^^  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  find  it/' 
said  Mrs.  Branscombe  with  all  the  moral 
superiority  of  one  who  is  conscious  of 
aspiring  to  difficult  heights.  *'If  he 
should  find  it  sooner  he  could  send  it  to 


me. 


» 


"  I  have  found  it/'  Will  wrote  soon 
after  this.  "  That  is,  I  have  found  the 
place  where  it  ought  to  be.  That  it  is 
not  there  is  only  an  indication  of.  the 
general  derangement  of  the  universe. 
It  was  sold  some  time  ago  to  a  member 
of  the  ex  royal  family  of  France.  It 
happens,  luckily  for  me,  however  the 
poor  devil  of  a  royalist  may  feel  about 
it,  that  he  has  fallen  dead  broke  and  all 
his  collections  are  to  be  put  up  for  sale. 
So  here's  for  Paris,  and  wish  me  good 
luck." 

The  next  time  she  heard  from  Will 
he  had  gone  to  Rome,  having  been  in- 
formed that  the  precious  object  had 
been  bought  for  a  cardinal  and  taken 
to  the  Imperial  City.  The  cardinal  had 
since  died  and  there  was  a  hope  that 
the  coveted  treasure  might  be  within 
grasp. 

Then  he  wrote  from  Madrid,  where 
he  had  gone  in  consequence  of  a  rumor 
that  the  precious  vase  had  been  sent  to 
the  Spanish  capital  and  placed  in  a  mu- 
seum. 

After  that  she  did  not  hear  from  him 
for  a  long  time.  She  began  to  grow 
uneasy,  first  for  the  Cellini  vase  and 
then  for  her  nephew.  She  had  not  be- 
fore known  how  fond  she  really  was  6i 
him. 

It  was  a  year  from  the  time  of  his 
departure  that  Will  returned,  walking 
in  one  evening  as  quietly  as  if  he  had 
been  down  town  for  an  hour  or  so,  and 
had  just  come  back. 

Mrs.  Branscombe  sprang  to  meet  him 
in  transports  of  delight.  After  she  had 
welcomed  him  and  asked  him  bow  he 
was  and  where  he  had  been  and  why  he 
had  not  written  to  her,  she  said : 

"  I  forgive  you  for  not  bringing  the 
vase.    After  all,  Will,  I  think  Td  rather 


have  you.  You  know  I  was  always  fond 
of  you." 

Will  almost  whistled  in.  an  excess  pf 
incredulity,  but  checked  himself  in 
time. 

"  That  reminds  me,  though,"  he  said, 
taking  a  box  out  from  some  mysterious 
hiding  place,  "that  I  did  bring  the 
vase." 

He  opened  the  box  and  took  from  it  a 
vase  beautifully  wrought  of  silver,  orna- 
mented on  one  side  with  a  golden  Venus 
rising  from  a  silver  sea,  and  on  the  other 
with  a  swarm  of  small  Tritons  disport- 
ing themselves  gaily  on  the  crests  of 
silvery  wavjes. 

After  a  period  of  breathless  contem- 
plation Mrs.  Branscombe  cried : 

"  What  can  I  do  to  pay  you  for  such  a 
beauty?" 

"  You  know  there  is  only  one  thing  I 
want," 

Mrs.  Branscombe  looked  over  at 
Mabel,  standing  with  eyes  downcast,  not 
looking-  once  at  the  classic  piece  of 
workmanship. 

"  Child,  how  can  you  be  so  insensible  ? 
Do  look  at  the  charming  thing.  If  it's 
Mabel  you  mean  you  can  ask  her." 

"  I  have  asked  her." 

''  You  undutiful- 


.  Then  her  eye  fell  again  upon  the  ex- 
quisite carving  of  the  master  goldsmith, 
and  she  relented. 

"What  did  she  say?" 

"  She  said  she  would  not  do  anything 
without  your  consent,  when  you  have 
been  so  good  to  her." 

"  Good  child,"  said  Mrs.  Branscombe 
with  one  eye  fixed  appreciatively  on  the 
girl  and  the  other  on  the  vase.  "  I  can't 
refuse  you  anytliing  now.  Will." 

Will  and  Mabel  withdrew  to  the  next 
room  to  discuss  the  subject,  while  Mrs. 
Branscombe  remained  in  delightful  con- 
templation of  the  wonderful  handiwork 
of  Cellini. 

.  "  Do  you  suppose  it  is  genuine  ?  " 
Mabel  asked  the  day  after  she  and  Will 
had  returned  from  their  bridal  tour. 

They  were  looking  at  Mrs.  Brans- 
combe's  treasures,  chief  among  which 
was  the  marvelous  vase. 

"  I  know  it  is,"  replied  Will. 

"  How  do  you  know?  " 
•  He  bent  over  her  and  whispered:     • 

"  Because  I  made  it  myself."- 


EVIDENGE. 


BY  DAVID  LOWRY. 

•  -  • 

A  tale  of  the  Tennessee  mountains  in  which  love  and  suspicion  are  strangely  mingled  quantities. 

A  dramatic  happening  at  "  the  forlis." 


DADE'S  seemed  duller  than  usual 
that  morning.  Tom  Dade  had 
scarcely  sufficient  energy  to  remove  the 
fly  that  persisted  in  alighting  upon  his 
bald  head. 

He  met  the  emergency  in  a  character- 
istic way  by  asking  Rus  Baxter  to  hand 
turn  his  straw  hat,  which  had  dropped 
•n  the  ground.  Rus  gave  it  a  kick; 
Tom  stooped  with  an  effort,  and  put  it 
on.  Hep  Stottler  was  sitting  on  the 
•ground  beside  Baxter  with  his  eyes  half 
closed. 

Both  had  their  hands  clasped  in  front 
of  their  knees.  It  was  quite  an  effort 
on  Baxter's  part.  The  kick  he  gave 
Dade's  hat  was  accompanied  by  a  sullen 
look.  Pete  Jeffer's  position  indicated 
still  greater  lassitude.  He  was  lying  on 
his  back,  with  his  torn  hat  over  his  eyes. 

The  mountain  peak  above  Dade's 
cabin  was  bathed  in  sunlight.  The  ra- 
diance of  the  midday  sun  fell  upon  slope 
and  summit,  ridges  and  crags;  immense 
boulders  barren  of  verdure  glowed  in 
the  sunlight. 

Far  below,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
stretched  away  in  the  distance, dissolved, 
and  faded  imperceptibly. 

The  solitude  of  the  forest  was  broken 
by  a  faint  sound,  which  rolled  up  the 
mountainside. 

.  A*B  it  fell  upon  Tom  Dade's  ears,  he 
rose  from  the  box  that  served  the  pur- 
pose of  a  seat,  and  cast  a  backward  look 
jit  the  mountain  peak  above  him.  Then 
'he  shook  his  head  gravely. 

**  'Twon't  be  much,  I  reckon.  On- 
necessary  to  traip  'roun'  jes'  to  shot  the 
*  Hoor.  Whut's  more,  I  won't.  Time 
enough  when  I've  no  ch'ice." 
.  Having  said  this  much  with  an  effort, 
Dade  reseated  himself,  placed  his  palms 
flat  on  his  thighs,  and  drew  a  long 
breath. 

-'  *'  I    p'intedly   believe   it's   goin'    ter 
ram. 


It  was  Rus  Baxter  who  ventured  this 
opinion  in  defiance  of  Dade.  Possibly 
he  chose  to  be  contrary  because  Dade 
had  compelled  him  to  kick,  him  his  hat. 

As  the  dispenser  of  powder  and  shot, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  power  Tom  Dade 
exercised  as  constable  on  rare  occasions, 
Tom  found  it  necessary  at  times  to  exact 
deference  from  Baxter..  Baxter  added, 
"The  biggest  rain  I  ever  was  in  kem 
'roun'  the  cove.  I  was  sech  a'  ijit  I 
thought,  jes*  like  you,  'twouldn't  be 
nothin'  pertick'ler;  'n'  'twas  the  wust 
rain  I  ever  seed." 

As  if  to  impart  force  to  this  observa- 
tion, drawled  out  at  intervals  to  give  it 
due  weight,  a  sharp  peal  of  thunder 
startled  the  loungers  in  front  of  Dade's 
cabin.  The  sound  was  as  distinct  and 
unexpected  as  the  first  premonitions  of 
storms  usually  prove  on  the  mountain 
heights. 

Kus  Baxter  stood  up,  walked  around 
the  cabin,  and  looked  up  the  cove. 

Three  miles  beyond  Dade's  a  mist 
veiled  the  lower  part  of  the  valley.  It 
enveloped  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
while  near  the  crest  next  that  on  which 
Dade's  cabin  stood  long,  white,  thin 
clouds  floated. 

They  looked  like  puffs  of  smoke  one 
minute;  the  next  they  assumed  the 
shape  of  crests;  then  they  dissolved  and 
faded  away  as  the  low  rumble  of  thunder 
reached  the  ears  of  the  group  in  front  of 
the  cabin. 

Another  sound  was  heard  now — ^the 
sound  of  a  horse^s  hoofs  on  the  moun- 
tain road.  The  metallic  ring  was  un- 
mistakable. 

"  I'll  bet  my  buttons  thet's  Jim  Bai- 
ley," said  Baxter,  as  he  returned  to  the 
front  of  the  store, 

"  What 'f 'tis?  "said  Dade. 

"  Nuthin'.  I'll  bet  he^s  about  ther 
railroad  thet's  comin'  up  ther  cove.  I'll 
jes'  bet " 
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"You'll  bet  shucks!"  said  Dade 
scornfully;  "'z  ef  Jim  Bailey  cud  tell 
enuy  more'n  enny  other  man !  I  ha'n't 
missed  er  minit's  sleep  on  'count  ther 
railroad,  Rus;  a'n't  like  you.  You've 
sot  yourself  on  thet  railroad.  I  say 
whut's  more ;  the  man  a'n't  bom  thet'U 
see  a  railroad  runnin'  up  ther  cove. 

"  Sech  blame  nonsense !  Whut  do  we 
-want  with  er  railroad  ?  Who's  ter  make 
it  go  ?  'Tain't  like  'z  ef  ther  was  folks 
to  ride  on  it  like  ye  see  down  to 
Chat'nooga.  What's  ter  bring— 'n'  ter 
carry,  eh? — ter  take  out  er  the  moun- 
tains?" 

"  Wonder  'f  Jim's  all  right  with  old 
-man  Kelsey?"  This  remark,  deemed 
rather  irrelevant  by  his  fellows,  w^s 
made  by  Hep  Stottler  in  the  interest  of 
harmony.  Like  many  another  would 
be  peacemaker,  Stottler  simply  provided 
fresh  fuel  for  Dade's  wrath,  and  another 
"subject  for  Dade  and  Baxter  to  "  split " 
on. 

"  Shows  you  don't  know  'z  much  as 
my  dog  hyur,  'n'  he's  been  blin'  'n'  deaf 
two  years."  Dade  shot  a  reproving 
-glance  at  his  victim,  "Why,  Kelsey's 
ez  good  ez  shet  the  door  in  Jim  Bailey's 
face  'f  whut  folks  sez  is  true." 

"  Folks  sez  a  heap,"  muttered  Baxter. 
"I  know  Jim  Bailey.  He  don't  mind 
the  old  man  no  more'n  I  keer  fer  last 
year's  snow." 

"  Humph ! "  said  Dade.  "  Ther  man 
thet  gits  Sue  Kelsey's  got  ter  be  smart- 
er'n  enny  one  'roun'  jes*  this  minit.  Got 
ter  hev  pluck,  'n'  able  to  take  good  keer 
o*  what  he  gits,  better'n  most  folks. 
Thet's  jes'  ez  true  ez  gospel,  youll  find. 
Now  tell  me  whur  Jim  Bailey's  goin'  ter 
git  enough  to  sot  up  ter  satisfy  old 
Kelsey  ?    He's  ez  pore  e» ^" 

"But  he's  smart,"  Baxter  insisted 
stubbornly.  "AUfired  smart.  Kin 
write  'n'  figger  'n'  jes'  holds  his  own 
'ith  them  fellows  thet  come  cross  the 
kentry  talkin'  railroad." 

"There!  Jes'  what  I've  said— talk- 
in'  railroad.     It'll  end  in  talk." 

"  And  Sue  Kelsey — she  learned  to 
read  'n'  write  thet  time  she  went  to  her 
aunt's  nigh  Chat'nooga.  You  mind  me 
—Bailey  'n'  Sue  Kelsey " 

The  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs  came 
nearer  and  a  horseman  reined  up  sud- 
denly in  front  of  the  cabin. 

12  a 


The  horse  snorted  ahd  neighed  as  the 
rider  dismounted.  The  loungers  sat 
bol^  upright,  looking  at  the  newcomer, 
who  stood  at  the  cabin  door  switching 
his  leg  with  a  slender  branch  plucked 
from  a  tree. 

Tom  Dade  rose  very  deliberately,  en- 
tered the  store,  and  presently  reap- 
peared with  a  tin  cup,  which  he  handed 
to  the  new  arrival,  saying: 

"'F  you  want  ennything  else,  holp 
yerself — holp  yerself ,  Jim.  The  gourd's 
hangin'  on  the  back  door." 

Jim  swallowed  the  contents  of  the 
cup  in  silence,  disappeared  in  turn,  and 
when  he  reappeared  handed  Dade  a  coin. 

Simultaneously  a  girl  stepped  in  front 
of  the  cabin.  All  the  men  nodded, 
looking  at  each  other  covertly,  and 
Baxter  and  Stottler  nudged  each  other. 
The  girl  was  dressed  in  a  faded  figured 
calico.  In  lieu  of  a  bonnet  she  wore  a 
man's  straw  hat.  Her  hair  hung  free 
half  way  to  her  waist — beautiful  brown 
hair  it  was,  with  sweeping  curls.  Her 
cheeks  were  brown  also.  Rounded 
firmly,  glowing  with  health,  they  held 
the  eyes  of  the  loungers,  all  of  whom 
had  heard  much  of,  but  rarely  met.  Sue 
Kelsey. 

Her  tfieth  gleamed  an  instant  when 
she  encountered  Jim  Bailey's  gaze.  Jim 
was  painfully  conscious  as  he  felt  the 
eyes  of  the  loungers  glancing  from  Sue's 
face  to  his  own,  which  was  now  pale. 

"  You're  not  a  speck  too  soon  to  miss 
the  rain,  Miss  Kelsey.  It  won't  last 
long — ther's  too  much  of  a  blow.  I 
notice  when  rain  comes  down  the  cove 
raisin'  a  cloud  like  thet  back  ther,  we 
don't  git  more'n  a  dash  up  hyur." 

The  dash  came  at  this  instant.  A 
eraeh— a  lurid  glare — and  Jim  was  at 
his  horse's  head. 

As  the  thunder  reverberated  along 
the  mountain  slope  Jim  succeeded  in 
quieting  the  animal;  then  he  fastened 
him  to  a  stump  at  the  side  of  the 
cabin  and  sought  shelter  from  the 
downpour.  He  was  drenched  to  the 
skin. 

"  Thet  was  about  the  suddenist  I've 
enny  recollection  of,"  said  Dade  as  he 
waited  upon  Miss  Kelsey,  who  spoke  in  a 
low  tone. 

Jim  Bailey  heard  her  ordering 
powder  and  tea.    Another  package  that 
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contained  thread  and  hooks  and  eyes 
and  some  buttons  completed  her  pur- 
chases. 

The  rain  swept  fiercely  against  the 
single  window  in  one  side  of  the  cabin, 
and  the  interior  grew  so  dark  that  the 
inmates  could  barely  distinguish  each 
other. 

Tom  Dade  promptly  closed  the  door. 

There  was  one  terrific  thunderbolt, 
then  the  rain  suddenly  ceased,  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  it  was  all  over. 

Jim  Bailey  stepped  out  and  mounted 
his  horse.  As  the  company  looked  on, 
Rus  Baxter  said  suddenly : 

^^Whut's  the  news?  Fetched  enny 
word  'bout  ther  railroad  comin'  to  ther 
cove?" 

"  Yes — tell  him,"  said  Dade  from  the 
doorway.  "  Rus's  fearful — so  fearful 
that  ther  railroad'll  be  built  up  some 
night  'fore  we're  reddy  for't  thet  he 
can't  shet  his  mind  of  it.  I  say  it's  a 
passel  o'  nonsense — blame  fool  talk. 
Hit's  lucky  for  me  I  a'n't  'ithout  experi- 
ence. 

'^  Hvur's  ther  same  fool  talk  I  heard 

■ 

down  ter  Chat'nooga  twenty  years  ago 
'n'  more.  Hit's  my  p'inted  opinion  ^f 
Fuxter  waits  till  ther  railroad  holps  him 
sell  them  rocks  o'  hisn,  the  world '11  be 
plumb  finished.  Whut's  you  think, 
Jim  ?  " 

*^  Ef  Jim  knows,"  interposed  Stottler 
suddenly,  **  he  a'n't  sech  a'  ijit  ez  ter 
tell." 

Bailey  was  leaning  over  his  horse's 
head;  he  glanced  sidewise  at  Stottler. 
Dade  laughed. 

'^  Thet's  the  fust  sensible  word  I  ever 
heard  from  you,  Stottler." 

"Tell  us,"  said  Baxter.  "Give  us 
yer  guess.  Yer  jes'  cz  likely  ter  be  right 
ter  wonst  ez  Tom  Dade.  Ko  scz  I'm  a' 
ijit.  I  a'n't  so  old,  but  I  learnt  whut 
some  ha'n't  learnt  yit." 

There  was  a  ripple  of  laughter,  in 
which  Jim  Bailey  heartily  joined.  He 
was  firm  in  his  saddle  now,  and  rode  up 
the  mountain  road  without  vouchsafing 
a  reply  to  either  Dade  or  Baxter,  who 
called  after  him: 

"Much  obleegod,  Jim.  It's  blamed 
foolish  ter  talk." 

"  A  feller  mought  not  alius  jes'  be 
right  the  fust  guess." 

Miss  Kolsey  tripped  lightly  out  of  the 


cabin  and  stood  looking  down  the  slope 
a  minute;  then  she,  too,  walked  away. 

The  loungers  resumed  the  positions 
they  occupied  before  the  storm  passed 
over  the  mountain,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  day  promised  unbroken  tranquil- 
lity for  them. 

Meantime  Miss  Kelsey  walked  rapidly 
along  the  mountainside.  The  storm 
had  brightened  the  face  of  nature  for 
her.  The  mist  floating  over  the  Ten- 
nessee River  grew  thinner  and  thinner 
until  it  melted  away  under  the  sun's 
warm  rays. 

"  Whut's  yer  hurry  ?  "  Jim  Bailey 
stepped  out  suddenly  from  behind  a 
great  rock.  His  horse  was  cropping  the 
grass  at  its  base. 

"  I  a'n't  in  a  hurry,"  said  Sue.  She 
stopped  and  looked  in  his  eyes  fearlessly. 
"  I  didn't  expect  to  see  you — so  soon." 

"  I  couldn't  talk  afore  them." 

Jim's  manner  was  nervous.  He 
pulled  twigs  towards  him,  broke  them 
from  the  parent  stems,  and  cleared  his 
throat. 

"Say,  Sue.  T  I  kin  straighten 
things  up  'ith  your  folks,  it's  all  right 
'tween  us  two,  a'n't  it  ?  " 

Miss  Kelsey 's  eyes  sought  the  ground. 
Her  lover  watched  her  keenly.  His 
face  grew  red  and  pale  by  turns  before 
she  answered  slowly: 

"  Jim,  I  can't  think  whut's  in  your 
mind.  I'm  ready  when  the  time  comes 
— if  it  ever  does.  But — now  you  jes' 
hear  me  out.  There's  things  I  don't 
jes'  understand.  Dad's  cur'us,  you 
know;  sot  in  his  ways.  Mam,  she's  in 
favor;  she's  ez  good  ez  told  me,  Jim. 
It's  dad." 

"Thet's  jes'  it!  I've  foUered  thish 
yer  up  further'n  a  man  oughter  less'n 
the  gal  hez  made  up  her  min'  to  split  'ith 
the  old  folks — I  p'intedly  hev,  Sue." 

"  'Tain't  thet,  Jim.  I  said  I  was 
ready — ^but  thcr's  somethin'  'at  a'n't 
jes'  to  my  mind.  I'm  afraid  of  dad, 
Jim." 

"  I  a'n't,  then.  When  we're  by  our- 
selves he'll  be  jes'  ez  proud  on  ye — '■ — " 

"  You  don't  understand,  Jim.  It's 
somethin'  else.  Ef  you  an'  me  jine. 
you'll  be  in  it  too — thet'll  make  it 
wnss." 

"  Nuthin'  can  be  wnss'n  'tis.  Whut's 
the  use  puttin'  it  off?  " 
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"  You  must  give  me  more  time,  Jim, 
and  then  mebbe  thertl  be  nuthin^  ter  be 
Afraid  of/' 

"  Sue,  I  a'nH  goin'  ter  keep  yer  more'n 
a  minit.  I  reckon  I  know  whut  it  is;  'f 
things  turns  out  ez  I  expect,  we  don't 
need  ter  wait.  I  'low  Vm  ready 
now — 


9> 


"  You  war  n't  the  last  time  we  talked, 
Jim." 

"  I  wusn't,  nuther.  You  was  in  a 
hurry  to  say  somethin'  ter  yer  cousin, 
Sam  Baird,  'n'  I  hadn't  time.  But,  Sue, 
I  don't  want  ter  be  forever  p'okin'  round 
— they  all  know  jes'  how  'tis  'ith  me." 

He  ventured  to  take  her  hand. 

"I  tell  you.  Sue,  'f  you'll  say  the 
word,  I  can  get  ready  in  lower  minits — 
in  fower  minits,  mind,  Sue,  enny  time 
after  terday.  I'll  tell  yer  ther  story — 
the  whole  story — soon.  I've  been 
lookin'  ahead  fur  this.  Luck^s  come  ter 
me  all  ter  wunst — ^but  you  a'n't  sayin'  a 
word.  Sue!" 

Sue's  cheeks  and  eyes  would  have  an- 
swered him  had  he  looked  into  her  down- 
turned  face. 

But  Jim  Bailey  was  looking  down  the 
road.  His  eyes  scanned  it  keenly. 
Suddenly  he  stooped,  caught  her  face 
between  his  palms,  held  it  up,  and,  kiss- 
ing her,  said: 

*'  I've  got  ter  light  out — it's  all  right. 
Sue.     Expect  me  ter  see  you  soon." 

The  crashing  of  the  branches  under 
his  horse's  hoofs  was  all  Sue  Kelsey 
heard,  as  her  lover  rode  hastily  away  on 
a  dangerous  bridle  path  solely  to  avoid 
meeting  the  man  he  espied  coming  up 
the  .mountain  road. 

Something — she  never  could  explain 
to  herself  what  it  was — ^impelled  Sue  to 
conceal  herself  behind  the  rock.  The 
traveler  proved  to  be  her  father. 

She  was  tempted  to  cry  out  to  him. 
She  had  a  small  stone  in  her  hand  to 
toss  at  him  playfully,  but  again  some- 
thing caused  her  to  reconsider.  By 
that  time  her  father  was  well  up  ihe 
road. 

Instead  of  turning  off  on  the  path 
that  led  to  his  house,  however,  John 
Kelsey  disappeared  in  the  forest.  Shortly 
afterwards  Sue  saw  him  standing  upon 
an  immense  boulder  holding  something 
before  him. 

She  did  not  divine  the  truth ;  minutes 


elapsed  before  she  realized  that  the 
thing  her  father  held  in  his  hand  was  a 
small  telescope. 

As  John  Kelsey  swept  the  valley  with 
the  glass  his  daughter  trembled  like  one 
smitten  with  the  ague.  Often  in  the 
dead  of  night  she  had  heard  her 
mother's  voice  raised  in  protest,  mildly 
but  firmly. 

Her  father's  silence  was  inexplicable. 
His  sudden  journeys,  his  absence  at 
night  and  midday  slumbers,  the  lean- 
ness of  their  larder  one  day  and  the 
superabundance  the  next — ^these  were 
the  things  that  weighed  heavily  upon 
Sue  Kelsey. 

When  she  plied  her  mother  with  ques- 
tions her  silence  was  worse  than  her 
father's  curt  and  angry  responses. 

She  had  heard  and  read  of  counter- 
feiters. Was  it  ))ossible  that  her  father 
— a  man  who  boasted  that  he  had  never 
asked  a  favor  from  friend  or  foe — ^was 
entangled  with  a  gang  of  criminals  ? 

As  Sue  Kelsey  suddenly  realized  that 
the  vague  fears  which  prevented  her 
from  uniting  her  fate  with  that  of  Jim 
Bailey  were  resolving  themselves  into  a 
certainty  worse  than  she  had  dreamed 
of,  she  sat  down  suddenly  and  yielded  to 
a  burst  of  tears. 

It  seemed  to  be  something  shameful 
— else,  why  should  her  father  adopt  such 
extraordinary  precautions?  She  was 
stunned  and  bewildered  by  the  revela- 
tion. 

It  was  well  that  she  had  refused  to 
listen  to  her  lover's  pleadings.  Rather 
than  give  any  one  cause  to  say  that  she 
brought  shame  to  another,  she  would 
never  marry. 

Marry!  She  laughed  aloud.  It  was 
all  over  now  between  her  and  Jim 
Bailey.  God  only  knew  how  she  might 
be  taxed  in  sustaining  and  cheering  her 
mother  when  the  worst  came. 

She  rose  wearily.  All  the  brightness 
of  the  day  had  vanished.  There  was 
neither  light  nor  life  around  her. 

Could  death  be  worse  than  this  numb- 
ness that  chained  her  faculties?  She 
glanced  once  more  in  the  direction 
where  she  had  beheld  her  father.  He 
had  disappeared. 

Sue  Kelsey  stood  there  behind  the 
great  rock,  thinking — recalling  trifles 
that  now  seamed  full  of  meaning. 
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This,  then,  explained  her  father*8  pe- 
culiar relations  with  Tom  Dade,  the 
storekeeper.  It  was  all  clear  now.  It 
was  not  much  wonder  her  mother 
pleaded  with  her  father  to  ^'run  no 
risks,'^  and  her  father's  mocking  laugh- 
ter— the  only  response  he  ever  vouch- 
safed— ^rang  in  her  ears  now. 

She  was  stepping  out  from  the  rock 
when  her  glance  fell  upon  a  fragment  of 
paper.  She  stooped  and  picked  it  up 
absent  mindedly.     It  was  wet  with  rain. 

It  required  some  time  to  gather  the 
import  of  the  few  words  on  the  scrap  she 
held  in  her  trembling  hands. 

As  she  spelled  them  out  slowly,  they 
burned  themselves  into  her  brain. 

The  paper  had  been  folded  irregular- 
ly, as  if  in  haste,  then  set  on  fire.  These 
were  the  words  that  she  spelled  out — 
that  swam  before  her  eyes,  then  became 
as  terrible  as  letters  of  living  fire : 

five  hnnd        dol      8 
ting    thanks  Friday 

light       at       upper  forks 

t  fail  old  pit 

rich 

The  old  pit!  Her  mother's  worst 
fears  were  verified.  Somebody  had  dis- 
covered her  father's  secret. 

The  officers  of  the  law  doubtless  were 
even  now  on  their  way  to  arrest  him. 
She  saw  them,  in  fancy,  surrounding 
the  place,  possessing  themselves  of  the 
prooi  that  would  convict  him. 

She  beheld  him  dragged  from  his 
home,  resisting  with  might  and  main, 
bleeding,  perhaps;  while  her  mother  lay 
like  one  dead — ^worse — whose  waking 
hours  would  be  like  the  silence  of  the 
grave. 

The  officers  of  the  government  had 
made  an  appointment  with  some  wretch 
w^ho  had  discovered  the  truth  and  be- 
trayed her  father  for  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars.  He  would  lead  the 
officers  to  the  old  pit.  They  were  to 
meet  at  the  forks  of  the  road. 

The  paper  was  crushed  in  her  hand. 
She  must  think  quickly. 

"Friday!     Today." 

Why — why  yield  to  despair?  Her 
father  must  be  warned  in  time.  He 
would  avoid  the  pit,  and  then  they  could 
not  imprison  him. 

The  girl  looked  around  her.  Perhaps 
there  were  other  pieces  of  paper.     She 


found  half  a  dozen,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing on  them.  At  last  she  came  upon 
one  piece  thicker  than  the  others;  evi- 
dently a  part  of  the  envelope. 

When  she  turned  tliis  bit  over  in  her 
hands  and  saw  the  letters  written  on  it, 
in  a  large  round  hand,  her  heart  sud- 
denly stood  still.  There  were  only  two 
letters,  but  they  were  enough  to  divest 
her  cheeks  of  every  atom  of  color. 

" ai "—that  was  all.  AH?  And  yet 
it  was  only  a  few  minutes  since  the 
traitor  stood  beside  her,  urging  her  to 
marry  him  immediately. 

This  was  the  thing — the  good  fortune 
that  had  come  to  him  unexpectedly. 
Now  she  understood  why  he  seemed  un- 
like himself. 

It  was  monstrous!  Such  perfidy 
seemed  incredible — ^j^et  she  held  the 
proof  in  her  hand.  Five  hundred  dol- 
lars! A  fortune  for  them.  And  she 
had  thought  all  the  money  in  the  world 
could  not  tempt  her  lover  to  betray 
another. 

The  birds  chirped  and  caroled  over 
her  head.  The  squirrels  scurried  across 
the  road ;  a  great  beetle  whirled  against 
her  cheek  and  fell  unnoticed. 

What  if  the  *^  ai  "  formed  part  of  the 
name  of  her  cousin,  Sam  Baird?  Im- 
possible! Her  lover  stood  there  wait- 
ing for  her,  He  had  lighted  the  paper 
and  dropped  it  where  she  found  it.  The 
monster! 

Before  Sue  left  the  rock  where  she 
met  her  lover,  she  had  resolved  upon  her 
course. 

First  and  foremost  she  must  discover 
the  old  pit,  and  to  do  that  she  must  fol- 
low directly  in  her  father's  footsteps. 
There  was  a  fire  in  her  blue  eyes,  and  a 
buoyancy  in  her  step  that  bespoke  a 
bold,  resolute  spirit  as  she  entered  the 
forest  fearlessly. 

The  August  sun  poured  its  golden 
rain  steadily  upon  the  gray  rocks;  the 
air  bore  to  lier  ears  the  sound  of 
insects;  dragon  flies  and  butterflies 
sailed  over  her  head;  wild  bees  buzzed 
among  the  flowers. 

Besides  these  there  was  the  murmur 
of  mountain  rivulets,  and  the  caw  of 
crows,  as  they  winged  their  way  from 
peak  to  peak;  but  Sue  Kelsey  neither 
saw  nor  lieard  any  of  them. 
'    Along  the  mountainside,  past  jagged 
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rocks,  through  heavy  undergrowth,  be- 
tween great  pine  trees,  she  toiled  unfal- 
teringly until  she  looked  down  upon  a 
wild  ravine  with  steep  slanting,  rather 
than  sloping,  sides.  But  for  the 
stunted  pine  and  dense  underbrush,  the 
mountainsides  would  have  been  bare. 

Great  gray  boulders,  thrusting  their 
barren  breasts  through  the  earth,  gave 
the  scene  a  somber  and  stern  aspect. 
The  solitude  was  broken  by  the  tinkling 
sound  of  a  rivulet  that  slid  coyly  under 
fallen  trees,  and  bubbled  coolly  out 
again  between  great  boulders  and  shelv- 
ing rocks. 

As  Sue  gazed  down  upon  this  scene, 
she  beheld  a  man  pushing  his  way 
through  the  tangled  undergrowth,  until 
he  stood  fairly  in  the  shade  of  a  great 
chestnut  tree.  He  looked  cautiously 
from  side  to  side,  then,  advancing 
slowly,  crouched  beside  a  pile  of  stones. 

The  pile  of  stones  looked  very  odd. 
Sue  remained  where  she  was,  looking  at 
it.  Then,  when  her  patience  was  well 
nigh  exhausted,  she  beheld  a  thin 
column  of  smoke  curling  up  from  it. 

This,  then,  was  his  workshop.  And 
he  was  quite  alone. 

Sue  made  a  detour  that  taxed  her 
strength,  and  found  vantage  ground 
from  which  she  could  see  everything 
that  her  father  did. 

The  pile  of  stones  proved  to  be  a 
chimney  built  against  a  rock.  There 
was  some  sort  of  a  vessel,  layers  of  clay 
and  water  near. 

Her  father  was  crouching  over  a  fire; 
she  saw  him  blowing  the  embers;  he  was 
on  his  knees,  his  cheeks  puffed  out  like 
a  trumpet  player's.  She  was  sure  it 
was  her  father,  but  the  dress  seemed 
strange  to  her. 

Sue  moved  nearer,  nearer.  Her  foot 
displaced  a  stone;  it  rolled  down  the 
hillside.  The  man  at  the  fire  rose  up- 
right She  beheld  him  distinctly  one 
minute;  the  next  he  had  disappeared. 

The  girl  peered  intently  at  the  spot; 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  living  creature 
now;  no  sound  but  the  babbling  of  the 
tiny  stream  and  the  whir  of  insects. 

She  stood  there,  wondering  if  her  eyes 
had  played  her  a  trick.  But  when  the 
solemnness  of  the  place  seemed  to  be 
growing  upon  her,  she  retraced  her  steps 
and  hastened  home. 


Somehow  the  air  never  seemed  so 
warm  as  it  was  that  day.  Sue  Kelsey 
thought  the  heat  was  insupportable — 
the  atmosphere  seemed  to  palpitate  with 
it  as  she  approached  her  father's  house. 
Then,  for  the  'first  time,  she  realized 
what  a  pitiful,  poverty  stricken,  neg- 
lected thing  the  farm  was.  The  little 
that  was  reclaimed  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses would  be  scorned  by  the  farmers 
in  the  rich  valley.  The  mountaintop 
all  around  the  little  field  was  covered 
with  laurel  and  stunted  trees. 

Down  in  the  hollows,  where  some  fair 
soil  lay  in  pockets,  sturdy  oaks,  walnuts, 
and  butternuts  grew  in  clumps;  but 
when  Sue  turned  to  look  at  the  familiar 
stone  fences,  their  sentinel-like  stern- 
ness oppressed  her. 

She  realized  now  what  poverty  was. 
It  was  the  wretched  soil,  the  fight  with 
nature,  that  had  dfscouraged  her  father 
— rendered  him  a  willing  tool  for  the 
men  who  had  tempted  him  to  his  ruin. 
It  was  plain  that  the  owner  or  tiller  of 
these  few  acres  was  condemned  to  carry 
on  a  perpetual  struggle  with  unfruitful 
land. 

Looking  over  the  field  where  the  plow 
had  expelled  stones,  one  wondered  why 
nature,  having  been  so  prodigal  of  stone, 
had  not  left  them  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  instead  of  placing  them 
where  John  Kelsey  planted  com  and 
potatoes,  compelling  him  to  carry  them 
all  his  spare  time. 

For  thirty  years  all  the  odd  moments 
at  his  command  were  devoted  to  the  task 
of  piling  up  stone  fences. 

Sue  thought  she  understood  Jim 
Bailey  better  now. 

After  all,  what  had  her  father  to 
boast  of?  Or  why  should  he  exact  ex- 
traordinary things  of  the  man  who  mar- 
ried his  daughter? 

Even  the  wisp  of  long  dry  grass  thrust 
into  the  torn  hat  of  the  scarecrow  in  the 
corn  field,  hanging  limp,  emphasized  the 
poverty  of  the  place.  The  oak  shingles, 
curling  with  age  and  heat,  falling 
from  the  roof  of  the  house,  the  shutter- 
less  windows,  and  the  great  wooden 
latch  on  the  door — all  bespoke  poverty. 

Her  cousin,  Sam  Baird,  was  leaning 
on  a  pole  in  front  of  the  house,  digging 
the  toe  of  his  boot  in  the  ground,  when 
Sue  returned. 
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lie  looked  up  sulkily.  Something  in 
her  manner  changed  hie  mood.  He  put 
out  a  hand  playfully,  saying: 

"We'uns  a'n*t  fussin'  yet,  be  we? 
Thur  now;  Fm  civil  ez  the  British  wuz 
after  Jackson  fit  'em.     Ha'n't  1  now  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  bother  none,  Sam.  I 
a'n't  in  the  best  speerits." 

"  Seems  to  me  yer  in  mighty  high 
speerits.  I'm  plumb  sot  on  ye,  Sue,  but 
if  you're  goin'  ter  take  me  up  so  pizin 
quick,  ril  make  myself  so  sca'ce  you'll 
never  see  me  hjnir  again  toggin'  after 
you.  I  kem  over  ter  hev  a  talk  with — 
ter — well — ter  straighten  things  out 
atween  hus. 

"  Thish  yer  can  be  fixed  in  less'n  two 
minits.  Yistiddy  ye  wouldn't  min'  me, 
nor  hear  ter  me — tomorrow  't'll  be  the 
same,  like  ez  not.  You  make  out  to  be 
keerin'  fer  nobody,  same  time  I  know — 
yes,  I  dor— thet  Jim  Bailey's  crost  the 
peak  er  dozen  times  to  see  yer,  'n'  whut 
'ith  folks  talkin' " 

Sue  turned  on  him  so  suddenly  that 
he  recoUed  a  step. 

Sam  Baird,  I'm  jes'  et  up  'ith  you ! 
F  you  low  you're  right,  think  I  ain't 
ekal  to  ennythin'  a  woman  must  do  when 
she's  et  up  'ith  a  man  thet's  pesterin'  her 
like  this '^ 

*'Ther!  Don't  get  riled,  Sue.  I 
a'n't  so  plumb  sot.  I'll  go  back  home. 
Hit's  my  opinion  somethin's  curled  yer 
temper  'long  ther  road,  but  I  a'n't 
a  s'archin'  of  it  out.     I'm  movin'  now." 

He  stopped  suddenly,  then  looked 
back  at  her;  but  at  that  moment  his 
uncle  called  to  him,  motioning  with  his 
hand  towards  the  stable,  where  Sam  and 
her  father  stood  talking  in  a  low  tone 
when  Sue  entered  the  house. 
.  When  her  father  came  in  he  was  in  a 
silent  mood.  He  reached  up  to  the 
shelf  where  the  bullet  mold  lay,  and  by 
the  time  he  finished  his  supper  the  ladle 
was  hot  enough  to  melt  the  lead  that 
was  soon  speedily  dropping  out  of  the 
mold  in  the  form  of  bullets. 

Then  he  lit  his  pipe  and  smoked  in 
grim  silence  until  his  wife  brought  in  a 
])itcher,  saying : 

"  Don't  you  want  some  fresli  butter- 
milk, dad  ?'    Ther's  a  lot  of  it." 

John  Kelsey  snorted.  "  Buttermilk! 
Wuss'n  pizin  tonight.  '^Whut  'r'  ye 
bringin'  me  buttermilk  fer  ?  " 


Then  with  an  uneasy  glance  at  his 
daughter  he  added : 

"  Ther !  It's  ez  good  ez  spilled  out. 
Mought  as  well  tell  at .  wunst,  'stid  o' 
simmerin'  hyur  like  a  pot  reddy  to  bile 
over.  The  talk  is  a  railroad's  comin'  up 
the  cove,  'n'  'f  a  railroad  goes  a  raarin' 
and  a  tearin'  'round  hyur  " — he  paused 
and  looked  at  his  wife  significantly — 
"  why,  you  needn't  waste  no  more  words. 
Tom  Dade  'n'  all  the  rest'U  hev  to  go 
traipsin'  down  ter  Chat'nooga  fur — ^fur 
terbaccer  'n'  tea  V  sich." 

Then  John  Kelsey  removed  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth  and  laughed  outright. 
It  was  a  hearty  laugh;  the  first  laugh  he 
had  indulged  in  since  he  asked  his  wife, 
"  Whut  Jim  Bailey  come  ther  fur  ?  " 

Sue  stood  quite  still  with  her  back  to 
him;  she  had  that  moment  discovered 
that  she  had  lost  the  scrap  of  paper  she 
found  behind  the  big  rock. 

Was  it  possible  that  her  father  could 
be  80  hardened  in  his  crime,  so  indif- 
ferent, careless  of  all  consequences,  as 
to  revel  in  wrong  doing?  Then  all  the 
more  reason  why  she  should  stand  by 
him  to  the  last. 

His  hardihood  would  cause  the  law 
abiding  to  fall  away  from  him.  Though 
all  should  abandon  him,  it  was  her  duty 
to  remain  true  to  him — ^he  would  need 
her  all  the  more. 

When  John  Kelsey  left  his  cabin  that 
night  he  thought  his  wife  and  daughter 
were  sleeping.  Five  minutes  later  Sue 
Kelsey  lifted  from  the  rack  on  the  wall 
the  gun  left  by  her  brother,  when  he 
volunteered  to  serve  his  State,  and  laid 
down  his  life  on  the  battle  field. 

The  rifle  had  proved  her  sole  reliance 
more  than  once,  and  her  trained  eye  had 
been  as  useful  in  replenisliing  the  larder 
of  late  as  her  father's,  experienced 
hunter  though  he  was  acknowledged  to 
be. 

The  moonlight  tipped  the  barren 
rocks,  silvered  the  slopes,  and  crowned 
the  peaks,  while  the  Tennessee  seemed  a 
mass  of  molten  silver. 

Sue  sped  down  the  slope  with  the 
sure  footedness  of  one  accustomed  to  the 
mountains.  She  did  not  pause  until 
she  plunged  into  the  dense  shadows  of 
the  forest  in  a  depression  on  the 
mountainside. 

This   was  the   shortest  way  to   the 
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"  forks/*  the  place  where  she  had  good 
reason  to  think  she  would  find  her 
father^  and  where  she  would  protect  him 
from  his  betrayer. 

A  faint  breeze  stirred  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  when  she  reached  the  spot  that 
overlooked  the  mountain  path.  She 
could  see  the  forks,  and  down  the  main 
road  two  hundred  yards  or  more. 

She  scanned  the  scene  carefully,  then 
examined  her  rifle.  Satisfied  that 
everything  was  right,  she  took  up  her 
sentinel-like  position  and  waited  pa- 
tiently. It  was  not  her  purpose  to  kill 
the  informer;  she  simply  resolved  that 
he  should  not  win  the  reward  offered 
him. 

Her  aim  was  true;  if  her  nerves  did 
not  fail  her  she  would  wound,  possibly 
maim,  the  wretch,  let  him  be  lover 
or 

The  sound  that  came  to  her  waiting 
ear  was  a  man's  voice.  Sue  Kelsey 
clutched  her  rifle  fiercely,  straining  her 
eyes  as  she  looTced  down  the  main  road. 

Two  figures  were  there,  a  blur  in  the 
moonlight.  The  midnight  breeze  bore 
low  laughter  to  her.  Could  spies  and 
informers  be  so  careless  as  that  ? 

The  horses*  hoofs  struck  the  stones 
unevenly  at  times.  They  were,  coming 
into  the  broad  moonlight  now.  The 
rays  of  the  full  moon  fell  upon  the 
horsemen. 

The  blood  receded  from  the  patient 
watcher^s  face  as  she  looked  down  upon 
her  lover. 

Jim  Bailey  sat  as  superbly  upon  his 
horse  as  he  had  near  the  big  rock  at 
midday.  She  prayed  that  the  shot 
might  not  kill,  lifted  her  rifle  to  her 
shoulder,  and  was  taking  steady  aim, 
when  the  gun  was  suddenly  wrested  out 
of  her  hands. 

"  *TainH  f er  you,**  said  a  hoarse  voice. 

She  turned  and  beheld  her  father. 
John  Kel8ey*s  eyes  burned  with  hate. 

"I*ve  suspicioned  somethin*.  Been 
squattin*  down  thur  half  ther  night. 
6roun*8  free  to  squat  in — *tain't  free  f er 
informers.** 

He  had  his  rifle  at  his  shoulder;  the 
horsemen  were  nearing  them.  They 
were  less  than  two  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant. 

"  Onless  my  eyes  gin  out,  both  sad- 
dles*ll  be  empty*n  half  a  minute.** 


"  It*s  murder — ^you  shan't  shoot  Jim, 
dad!** 

Sue  caught  his  gun.  The  revulsion 
of  feeling  surprised  her. 

Her  father  shook  her  off,  but  his 
finger  was  on  the  trigger  and  the  gun 
was  fired.  The  bullet  cut  the  twigs  at 
least  twenty  feet  above  the  heads  of  the 
horsemen. 

"  Run !  Run,  Jim !  You'll  be  mur- 
dered ef  you  don't !  *' 

That  voice  sounding  in  his  ears  simul- 
taneously with  the  sliot  that  echoed  over 
the  mountain  heig.its,  electrified  Jim 
Bailey.  Instead  of  turning  his  horse's 
head  around  and  galloping  down  the 
road  he  burst  into  loud  laughter  as  he 
shouted : 

''  Thet  you.  Sue  ?  Whut  do  you  folks 
take  us  fur?  Mind  how  you  shoot 
ther.  This  yeer*s  Capt*n  Jessup,  the 
railroad  engineer,  comin'  to  look  at  the 
coal  acrost  from  the  old  pit.*' 

"Whut's  thet  about  coal?**  Kelsey 
demanded,  as  he  strove  to  regain  pos- 
session of  his  rifle. 

"  It's  dad,  Jim,**  Sue  shouted; ''  he'll 
shoot — ^run !  ** 

*'  Whut !  **  Here  Jim  Bailey  raised 
his  voice.  "  Ye  kin  believe  me  or  not, 
John  Kelsey.  Don*t  be  sech  er  blamed 
fool!  Ye*re  cuttin*  a  wuss  figger'n  ye 
think  I  be,  ter  bring  a  rev'noo  oflficer  up 
hyur.  Ef  you'll  come  down  hyur,  1*11 
sheer  the  money  *ith  ye — ^thet  I*m  to 
git  fer  showin*  Capt'n  Jessup  the  coal 
crop  at  the  old  pit.'* 

'^  Wonder  ef  Pve  been  makin*  a  fool 
of  myself?**  said  John  Kelsey  angrily 
as  he  followed  his  daughter  down  the 
road. 

'*  Capt*n  Jessup,  thish  is  Mr.  Kelsey, 
'n*  Miss  Kelsey.  It's  lucky  we  came 
acrost  you,  Mr.  Kelsey.  Capt'n,  he 
knows  jes*  where  to  lay  his  ban*  on  the 
coal — kin  tell  us  whur  the  Ian*  divides. 
*N*  I  reckon  he*8  the  only  man  in  the 
whole  country  ez  kin  do  it.  ^W  he 
knows  jes*  whut  wus  got  out  o*  the  old 
pit.** 

John  Kelsey  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  beg  somebody's  pardon  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life. 

He  led  the  way  with  the  captain. 
The  lovers  walked  behind,  Jim  having, 
with  due  forethought,  dismounted  and 
helped  Kelsey  to  mount. 


